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DIOTIONAM  OF  CHEMISTRY. 


N. 

Ti7ii.CH.ITE.  A  minoral  from  Brunswick  in  the  State  of  Maine,  consisting  of  white 
pearly  scales,  having  the  feel  of  a  soft  earthy  talc,  and  containing,  according  to 
Thomson  {Oi(t/aics  of  Mincralogi/^  i.  2M),  61'44  per  cent,  .silica,  28'84  alumina,  4'43 
ferric  oxide,  and  TO  water  (=  98-71)-  Talcite,  from  Wicklow  in  Ireland,  is  .similar  in 
physical  character,  but  of  diiferent  chemical  composition,  containing  only  about  4.5  per 
cent,  of  silica.  A  mineral  also  called  nacrite  from  the  mica-slate  of  the  Alps,  in  which 
Vauquelin  found  50  per  cent,  .silica,  26  alumina,  5  ferric  oxide,  Vb  lime  and  17'5 
pota.sh,  appears  to  have  been  a  mica. 

WAGTTASJITE.  Foliated  Tillnrmm,  Black  Tclltiriunt,  Tdlurhim-cilance,  Blatter- 
tdltir,  Blattcrcrc. — Native  telluride  of  lead  and  gold,  occurring  sometimes  in  dimetrie 
crystals,  oP  .  2  Poo  .  P,  in  which  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  1'298  ;  cleavage 
basal;  more  frequently  however  in  lamellar  masses;  .sometimes  granular.  Hardness 
=  1 — 1'5.  Specific  gravity,  6'8.5 — 7'2.  Opaque,  with  metallic  lustre  and  blackish 
lead-grey  colour  ;  .streak  the  same.  Thin  lamince  very  flexible.  Wlien  heated  in  a 
tube,  it  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride,  and  yields  a  white  sublimate  consisting  chiefly 
of  telhuwis  anhydride.  Melts  easily  before  tlie  blowpipe,  burning  with  a  blue  flame, 
and  forming  on  the  charcoal  a  yellow  deposit  which  disappears  in  the  inner  flame,  and 
finally  leaving  a  button  of  malleable  gold. 

Nagyagite  contains,  according  to  the  most  recent  an,alysiK  by  Schcinleiai  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  201),  9-70  per  cent,  sulphur,  30-09  tellurium,  50-9.5  lead,  9-10  gold, 
0-53  silver,  and  0-99  copper,  agreeing  with  the  formula  (Ppb  ;  Au-).(Te  ;  S).  Specimens 
analysed  by  Eerthior  and  Folbert  (Eammclsbcrg's  Mincralchcmic,  p.  57)  wore 
found  to  contain  antimony  (3-77 — 4-55  per  cent.). 

Nagyagite  occurs  in  veins  at  Nagyag  and  Oifenbanya  in  Transylvania,  associated  at 
the  former  place  with  sylvanite,  silicate  of  manganese,  blende  and  gold,  and  at  the 
latter  with  antimony  ores.  It  is  also  said  to  occur  abundantly  at  Whitehall,  near 
Predericksburgh  in  Virginia.    {Kcnngott's  Ucbcrsicht,  1850-51,  p.  143.) 

'N&.'SXC'EJ.C  JICSS.  Eraconnot's  name  for  the  acid  which  he  found  in  the 
wasli-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  wheat-starch,  &c.,  afterwards  shown  to  be  lactic  acid 
(iii.  453). 

TTAFHTH.a..  A  term  applied  by  the  older  chemical  writers  to  a  variety  of 
volatile,  mobile,  strong  smelling,  inflammable  liquid.s,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  cla.ss  of 
ethers;  thus  the  sulphate,  nitrate  and  acetate  of  ethyl  were  called  Najjhtha  vitriuli.  N. 
n/fri,  N.  accti,  &c.  Subsequently  it  was  restricted  to  the  liquid  hydrocarbons,  which 
issue  from  the  earth  in  certain  localities,  and  appear  to  bo  produced  by  the  action 
of  a  moderate  heat  on  coals  or  bitumens.  More  recently  it  has  been  again  extended 
.so  as  to  include  most  of  the  inflammable  liquids  produced  by  the  cby  distillation  of 
organic  substances.    The  liquids  thus  designated  are  : — 

1.  Boghead  or  Batbgrate  TJapbtba,  also  called  Photngcn  awA  Paraffin  oil. — This 
liquid  was  originally  obtainoil  liy  distilling  the  Torbano  hill  mineral  or  Boghead 
eoal  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  jwssible  ;  but  it  is  now  known  that  any  cannel  coal 
or  even  bituminous  shale,  if  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  will  j-ield  the  same 
products. 
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NAPHTHA. 


The  mide  distillate  is  a  mixture  of  several  liquid  bydroearbons,  together  -Nrith  acid 
and  basic  compounds.  When  purified  by  redistillation  and  subsequent  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda,  it  yields  an  oil  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  various 
fluid  hydrocarbons  holding  paraffin  in  solution.  By  distillation  with  water,  it  is 
separated  into  a  volatile  liquid  (a)  lighter  than  water  and  containing  little  or  no  par- 
aiSn,  and  a  less  volatile  liquid  which  contains  parafSn,  and  after  further  purification  by 
successive  treatment  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  chalk,  is  well  adapted  for  lubricating 
machinery.  When  heated  to  between  —1°  and  +4-5°  C.  (30°  and  40°  F.),  it  deposits 
a  portion  of  the  paraffin,  the  remaining  liquid  being  a  saturated  solution  of  paraffin 
in  the  fluid  hydi-ocarbons. 

The  volatile  oil  (a)  is  a  mixture  of  a  great  number  of  hydrocarbons,  belonging  to 
three  different  series,  viz.,  the  defines,  C"H-" ;  the  benzene  series,  C"H-°—<^ ;  and  the  marsh- 
gas  series  or  alcoholic  hydrides,  C"H-"'''^.  To  separate  these  bodies  it  is  necessarj'  first 
to  subject  the  liquid  to  a  long  scries  of  fractional  distillations,  whereby  it  is  resolved 
into  portions  boiling  at  intervals  of  10°,  and  then  to  treat  each  fraction,  first  with  bro- 
mine to  remove  the  defines,  and  then  with  sti-ong  nitric  acid  which  removes  benzene 
and  itshomologues.  The  hydrocarbons  remaining  after  these  successive  treatments  con- 
sist of  the  alcoholic  hydrides,  C"H-"''"-.  The  following  have  been  separated : — hydride 
of  hexyl,  C''H'^  boiling  at  68° ;  hydride  of  oc  tyl,  C^H'S  boUing  at  119°;  hydride 
of  decatyl,  C'"!!-'-',  boiling  at  159°;  and  hydride  of  dodecatyl,  boiling  at  202°. 

Bone  STaplitlia,  Bone  oil,  BippeVs  animal  oil,  already  described  (i.  625),  consists 
chiefly  of  a  mixture  of  hydrocarbons  which  have  not  yet  been  investigated  with  certain 
volatile  bases,  viz.  ammonia,  pyrrhol  (C^ffN),  and  bases  of  the  series  C"H-°+^]S  and 
C°H-"-^N,  homologous  with  ethylamine  and  pjTridine  respectively,  together  with  smaller 
quantities  of  acids. 

3.  Caojitcbouc  iTapiitha  or  Caoutcliov.cin  (i.  736),  is  for  the  most  part  a 
mixture  of  polymeric  hydrocarbons,  chiefly  caoutchin  and  isoprene. 

4.  Coal  Waphtlia  is  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  (see  i.  1038).  The 
"  light  oil "  after  separation  from  the  heavier  "  creosote  oil,"  or  "dead  oil,"  is  rectified, 
whereby  a  further  portion  of  heavy  oil  is  separated  and  crude  coal-naphtha  is  obtained. 
This  is  agitated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  free  it  from  organic  bases,  and  the  supernatant 
liquid,  after  further  rectification,  yields  the  "  highly  rectified  naphtha  "  or  "  benzole  "  of 
commerce,  which  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  five  oily  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  series, 
viz.  benzene,  CH^,  boiling  at  80-4°;  toluene  C'H«,  at  114°;  xylene,  C'H'",  at 
126°;  cumene,  C'H'-,  at  144°;  and  cymene,  C'^H",  at  177-5.°  The  liquid  hydro- 
carbons of  coal-naphtha  boiling  at  higher  temperatures  have  not  been  much  studied. 
Ordinary  coal-naphtha  likewise  contains  traces  of  defines. 

The  basic  constituents  of  crude  coal-naphtha,  which  are  removed  by  agitating  the 
liquid  with  sulphuric  acid,  may  be  obtained  in  the  free  state  by  distilling  the  acid 
liquid  with  excess  of  alkali,  and  separated  from  one  another,  partly  by  fractional  dis- 
tillation, partly  by  fractional  ciystallisation  of  their  platinum-salts.  These  bases  belong 
to  two  series,  the  one  series  consisting  of  pyridine  and  its  homolog-iies,  represented  by  the 
general  formiila  C"]!-"— viz.  pyridine,  C'ffN  ;  picoline  and  its  isomer,  ani- 
line, CH'N;  lutidine,  C'H'N;  and  coUidin  e,  CSH"N  ;  while  the  other  .series  of 
bases, C°H-"-"N,  is  isomeric  with  cliinoline,  C'H'N,  and  its  homologues,  viz.  leuco- 
line,  CH'N;  iridoline,  C'^H^'N;  and  cry p  tidine,  C"H"N (see LEncoLiNE,  iii.  583). 

The  alcohol-bases,  C"H-""''^N  (metliylamiue  and  its  homologues),  which  occxu"  in 
bone-oil,  appear  to  be  altogether  absent  from  coal-naphtha. 

Coal-tar  also  contains  large  quantities  of  naphthalene,  C'H'  (p.  4). 

The  "  dead  oil"  or  less  volatile  portion  of  coal-tar  contains  a  considerable  quantity 
of  phenol,  pheuylic  alcohol,  phenic  acid,  carbolic  acid,  or  coal-tar  creosote,  CH^O, 
together  with  several  hydrocarbons  of  high  boiling  point,  and  existing  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures as  crystalline  solids  ;  these  have  been  but  imperfectly  examined.  The  last 
portions  of  liquid  which  pass  over  in  the  distillation  of  coal-tar  contain  two  of  these 
solid  hydrocarbons,  viz.  chrysene,  C°H\  andpyrene,  C'H'-,  the  former  being 
insoluble,  the  latter  soluble  in  ether  (see  Chetsene,  i.  958).  The  last  semifluid 
portions  of  the  tar  also  contain  anthracene  or  paranaph th alene,  C'H"',  which 
separates  out  in  the  solid  state,  when  the  semifluid  oil  is  exposed  to  a  low  temperature 
(see  Pakanaphth^ilene). 

6.  ESineral  or  XTatlve  STapbtba.  Tctrolcum,  Bock-oil,  Stcinol. — This  is  an 
inflammable  liquid  of  a  more  or  less  tai'ry  consistence,  which  issues  from  the  earth  in 
various  localities,  occurring  in  ku'ge  quantities  in  Persia,  at  Kangoon  in  the  kingdom 
of  Burmah,  in  Canada,  and  other  parts  of  North  America,  and  is  generally  associated 
with  solid  bitumen  or  asphalt,  as  in  the  great  pitch-lalce  of  Trinidad  (i.  426).  These 
naphthas  consist  almost  wholly  of  mixtures  of  hydrocarbons ;  the  older  analyses  made  of 
theni  are  of  little  value,  because  the  proximate  constituents  were  not  se^Darated  witli 
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sufficient  care  ;  recently,  however,  tlie  American  petroleum  has  been  made  the  suliject 
of  an  elaborate  investigation  by  Pelouze  and  Caliours  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cx.\iv. 
289  ;  cxxvii.  196;  cxxix.  87),  who  have  shown  that  it  is  made  iijt  almost  entirely  of 
the  series  of  alcoholic  hydrides,  C"H-'"+-,  from  hydride  of  tetryl,  CH'",  upwards,  tlic 
greater  portion  however  consisting  of  hydride  of  hexyl,  C'H'^  (.si  e  HyiiiaDES,  iii.  181). 
Hence,  and  from  the  composition  of  Boghead  and  cannel  coal-naphtha,  it  would  appear 
that  these  hydrides,  homologous  with  marsh-gas,  constitute  tlie  chief  products  of  the  de- 
composition of  coal  and  bituminous  substances  at  comparatively  low  temperatures  (see 
Petroleum). 

Burmtsc  naphtha  or  jRanf/oon  tar  is  obtained  by  sinking  wells  about  60  feet  deep  in 
the  soil,  the  liquid  gradually  oozing  out  and  being  removed  as  soon  as  a  sufficient 
quantity  has  accumulated.  There  are  al)out  five  hundred  of  these  naplitlia  wells,  yielding 
annually  about  412,000  hogsheads.  This  naphtha  contains  about  11  jier  cent,  of  solid 
paraffin.  De  la  Rue  and  Miiller  (Proc.  Eoy.  Hoc.  viii.  221),  by  distilling  the  crude 
naphtha  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  superheated  for  tlie  higher  temperatures,  have 
resolved  it  into  the  following  portions  : 

Below  100°  C  Free  from  paraffin       .       .  .11 

110°  to  145°  A  little  paraffin  .       .       .  .10 

145°  to  melting  point  of  lead  .       .  j  ^''f^^'^t'S  P^^'"^"  ^^"^        ""^'^  j  20 

,     ,  ,,■         ■  i  f  1    1     i  Sufficiently  solid  to  bo  sidjmit- ^ 

At  about  the  melting  iiomt  or  lead  ■  {     .     ^  ?  31 

"  ^  I     ted  to  pressure        .       .  .\ 

Ley  end  melting  point  of  lead  .       .    Quantity  of  paraffin  diminishes    .  21 

Last  distilled .....    Pitchy  matters    .       .       .  .3 

•  1     •     ,-11  \  Coke  containing  a  little  eartliy> 

Kesidue  lu  still      ....<■■.  ^  4 

(    impurity.        .       .        •  •) 

100 

The  proportion  of  hydrocarbons  removable  from  the  various  distillates  by  strong  sul- 
phuric acid,  nitric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  both  aeid.s,  is  in  most  cases  small,  increasing 
generally  however  with  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  and  varying  from  one-tenth  to 
nearly  a  third  of  the  compound  hydrocarbon  ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  this  naphtha 
likewise  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  homologues  of  marsh-gas.  The  hydrocarbons 
removed  by  nitric  acid  consist  of  benzene,  toluene,  xylene,  and  cumene. 

6.  Shale  ^apIitMa.  Shah  oil. — The  naphthas  oVitained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the 
various  bituminous  shales  or  schists  present  great  diversity  of  composition,  and  but 
few  of  them  have  hitherto  been  submitted  to  careful  examination.  The  bituminous 
shale  of  Dorsetslure,  the  naphtha  from  which  has  been  examined  by  C.  Gr.  Williams 
(C'hem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  yii.  97),  contains  much  nitrogen  and  sulphur,  arising  to  a  great  ex- 
tent from  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  semi-fossilised  animal  remains.  Hence 
the  crude  naphtha  is  intolerably  fetid.  It  may  be  sweetened  and  freed  from  its  basic 
and  acid  constituents  by  repeated  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda,  and 
then  contains  nearly  the  same  constituents  as  Boghead  naphtha,  viz.  benzene  and  its 
liomologues,  various  olefines,  and  small  quantities  of  the  homologues  of  marsh-gas. 
The  basic  constituents  removed  by  sulphuric  acid  consist  of  py  ri  d  i  n  e,  and  its  lionio- 
logues  ;  the  acid  portion  is  chiefly  pheuic  or  carbolic  acid. 

The  French  shale  oils  have  been  examined  by  Laurent  and  St.  Evre,  but  without  any 
very  satisfactory  result.s.  Laurent's  analyses  have  been  quoted  by  Gerhardt  {Tru/tr. 
iv.  423),  to  s!iow  that  the  hydrocarlious  approach  in  composition  to  the  formula  «CH' 
(calc.  8r)-7  per  cent,  carbon  ;  anaL  85-6 — 8G-2  per  cent.). 

Laurent,  by  sulyecting  the  portion  of  shale  oil  boiling  betvv-een  80°  and  150°  to  the 
action  of  boiling  concentrated  nitric  acid,  obtained  an  acid  which  he  called  ampelic 
acid  (i.  201),  having  the  composition  of  salicylic  acid,  C'H"0^,  and  probaldy  fornn  d  by 
the  oxidation  of  one  of  tlie  homologues  of  benzene. 

The  various  bitumens  and  asphalts,  of  which  immense  deposits  exist  in  many  coun- 
tries, yield  by  di.stillation  oils  or  naphthas  of  similar  nature  to  shale  oil. 

The  shale  oil  prepared  at  Eeutling  from  "  Posidonienschiefcr,"  yields  by  distillation 
a  small  qu.antity  of  tar  not  exceeding  3-5  pi'r  cent.  The  liydrocarbons  obtained  fi-om  it 
are  said  to  have  a  composition  represented  by  the  formula  C"ir-'"— tlie  greater  portion, 
which  boils  between  160°  and  175°,  being  C'H'-.  (Harbordt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxiv.  1  4.) 

For  further  details  respecting  the  preparation,  properties,  and  composition  of  the 
several  naphthas  above  mentioned,  see  the  series  of  excellent  articles  "U  Naphthas  by 
C.  Gr.  Williams  in  the  new  edition  of  Urr'n  Dicliinwrij  of  Ar/s,  Mirt-nifariiirrs  and 
Mims,  iii.  220-233. 
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NAPHTHADIL— NAPHTHALENE. 


xrAPHTHABXXi.  A  substance  derived  from  mineral  naphtha;  it  is  black,  with  a 
weak  greasy  lustre  ;  copper-brown  in  fi-acture  ;  does  not  change  in  the  light,  melts  at 
the  same  temperature  as  wax,  and  burns  with  a  clear  flame.    (Dana,  ii.  470.) 

M'APHTBAIiAItlZDE.    Syn.  with  Phthaxamide. 

KAPHTHAIASE.    C-oHWt.    (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lis.  326.)— To 

prepare  this  compound,  nitro-naphthalene  is  heated  with  great  care  with  8  or  10 
times  its  weight  of  hydi-ate  of  barium,  the  retort  being  filled  up  to  the  neck.  Ammonia, 
naphthalene,  and  an  oil  then  pass  over,  while  a  thicker  oil  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  In  order  to  obtain  the  naphthalase,  the  neck  of  the 
retort  is  to  be  cut  off  near  the  bulb,  and  washed  with  ether,  by  which  means  the  oily 
impurities  and  any  naphthalene  present  are  removed. 

Naphthalase  is  a  yellow  substance  which  sublimes  without  fusing  at  250°.  At  a 
still  higher  temperature  it  melts  and  boUs,  giving  off  a  yellow  vapour  which  condenses 
in  small  spangles,  which  are  deposited  in  long  yellow  needles.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
almost  insoluble  in  ether,  soluble  in  water.  Its  most  characteristic  property  is  its 
power  of  colouring  sulphuric  acid  a  beautiful  violet  tint.  The  smallest  quantity  gives 
the  reaction,  and  the  colour  is  not  destroyed  in  hermetically  closed  tubes,  even  after 
the  lapse  of  two  years. 

Naphthalase  does  not  appear  to  be  destroyed  by  nitric  acid,  inasmuch  as  after  being 
heated  with  that  acid,  it  still  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a  blue  colour.  Chlorine 
does  not  remove  from  it  its  power  of  colouring  oil  of  vitriol. 

No  success  has  attended  the  various  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  isolate  the 
coloured  substance  which  naphthalase  forms  with  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  view  to  in- 
dustrial purposes.  C.  G.  W. 

WAPHTHAXiESIS.  Syn.  Naphthalme,  Naphthalin.  C'"!!'.  (Garden,  Tliom- 
son's  Annals  of  Philosophy,  xv.  7i  ;  Faraday,  Phil.  Trans.  1826;  Eeichenbaeh, 
Schw.  J.  IxL  175;  Ixviii.  233;  Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  1.  182;  Dumas  and  Stas, 
i/jid.  bcsxvi.  40.  Laurent,  ibid.  Ixix.  214;  Kevue  Scientif.  vi.  76.  Products  of  its 
oxidation:  Eivue  Scientif  xiv.  560.  Chlorinated  and  brominated  derivatives:  Anu. 
Ch.  Phys.  xlix.  218  ;  Hi.  275  ;  E6vue  Scientif.  xi.  361 ;  xii.  193  ;  xiii.  66,  579  ;  xiv.  74, 
313.  Nitric  derivatives :  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  hx.  376;  Eevue  Scientif.  xiii.  67.  Sidphu- 
ria  acid  derivatives:  Eevue  Scientif.  xiii.  587.)  For  an  extended  list  of  memoirs  on 
naphthalene,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xiv.  1. 

History. — Naphthalene  appears  to  have  been  first  noticed  publicly  by  Garden,  who 
extracted  it  from  the  crude  distillate  from  coal.  Ifc  was  also  observed  by  Eeichenbaeh 
during  his  researches  on  destructive  distillation.  It  was  first  analysed  by  Faraday, 
who  not  only  determined  its  composition  accurately,  but  also  arrived  at  its  true  atomic 
weight.  The  most  laborious  researches  upon  naphthalene  were  made  by  Lau rent, 
who  was  more  or  less  engaged  in  studying  it  for  nearly  twenty  years.  Some  of  the 
earliest  and  most  decided  instances  of  substitution  of  chlorine,  &c.,  for  hydrogen  were 
discovered  in  the  course  of  his  studies  of  this  hydrocarbon. 

i'cirirea^/oM.— Generally  produced  when  organic  bodies  are  distilled  'per  se  at  very 
high  temperatures.  1.  By  distilling  coal.  When  coal-tar  is  distilled,  the  naphthalene 
which  it  contains  is  found  to  accompany  the  liquids  which  come  over  at  almost  all  the 
temperatures  observed.  It  is,  however,  mox-e  abundant  in  the  portions  distilling  about 
216'-'.  Even  the  cymene  distilling  at  about  178°  is  often  so  contaminated  with 
naphthalene  as  to  be  isolated  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  great  loss. 
Naphthalene  is  often  retained  in  a  fluid  condition  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  the 
substances  wliich  accompany  it  in  the  crude  coal  oil.  It  not  unfrequently  happens 
that  a  liquid  which  has  remained  fluid  for  months,  even  in  cold  weather,  may  by 
repeated  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid,  followed  by  refrigeration,  be  almost  entirely 
converted  into  solid  naphthalene.  It  is  also  found  in  the  tar  of  shales  and  analogous 
substances  accompanying  parafiin. — 2.  Alcohol  and  ether  vapour,  and  even  defiant 
gas  and  acetic  acid  vapour,  yield  more  or  less  naphthalene  when  passed  through  red- 
hot  tubes. 

3.  Petroleum  and  most  essential  oils  passed  tlirough  red-hot  tubes  also  afford  it 
(Saussure,  Berthelot). — 4.  Camphor  vapoiu'  passed  over  red-hot  quicklime,  yields 
naphthalene  (Fremy).  From  the  above  considerations  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
naphthalene  should  be  found  in  soot  and  lamp-black.  Dumas  at  one  time  asserted 
that  naphthalene  exists  ready  formed  in  coal ;  this,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
Eeichenbaeh.  Since,  however,  it  is  certain  that  parafiin  exists  ready  formed  in 
Boghead  coal  and  certain  caunels,  it  is  to  be  desired  that  this  question  should  be 
determined  more  cai-efully. — 4.  Sulphide  of  carbon  vapour  mixed  with  sulphuretted 
hydi'ogen,  or  a  mixtui'e  of  these  two  with  carbonic  anhydride,  when  passed  over 
spongy  copper  or  iron  at  a  dull  red-heat,  yields  naphthalene  and  other  products 
(Berthelot).    Some  chemical  substances  containing  no  hydrogen,  such  as  the  proto- 
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cliloride  of  carlioii,  C-C1-,  when  passed  togethei-  with  hydrogen  through  a  red-hot  tube 
yield  naphthalene.  (Berthelot.) 

P;T|)a)-«</o?;.— The  quantities  of  naphthalene  which  are  obtained  as  bye-products  in 
tlie  preparation  of  coal-naphtha  are  so  large,  that  even  if  a  use  for  it  were  discovered, 
it  wordd  scarcely  be  necessax'y  to  take  special  measures  for  its  extraction.  It  is  often 
found  in  quantities  (amounting  in  some  cases  to  tons)  in  the  tanks  in  which  pitch-oil 
(heavy  coal-oil)  is  stored.  Coal-tar  from  which  the  lighter  oils  liave  been  removed  by 
a  preliminary  distillation  is  distilled  in  large  iron  stills,  The  distillate  is  received  in 
pvincheons,  and  the  jjrocess  is  carried  on  until  the  liquid  is  heavier  than  water.  The 
tii'st  200  gallons  from  a  charge  of  7000,  contain  but  little  naplithalene  ;  all  the  rest  of 
the  distillate  abounds  in  it.  To  extract  the  naphthalene,  small  quantities  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  shaken  with  the  oil,  and  then  after  settling  for  a  short  time,  may  be  run 
off.  The  supernatant  oil  on  coling  to  0°  deposits  large  quantities  of  the  naphthalene. 
On  repeating  the  process  more  and  more  will  be  obtained,  mitil,  in  many  instances, 
almost  the  whole  will  become  solid.  Previous  to  cooling  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to 
distil  the  oil  after  the  treatment  with  acid  and  removal  of  the  tarry  deposit.  During 
the  distillation  large  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  are  given  off.  Where  a  difficulty  is 
found  in  getting  the  naphthalene  to  deposit,  a,  treatment  with  a  little  bleacliing 
powder,  after  the  acid,  and  then  distilling,  will  generally  effect  the  sepiaration. 

Purification. — The  crude  greasy  naphthalene  obtained  as  above  may  be  drained  on 
cloth  strainers  until  most  of  the  oil  is  removed.  The  remainder  may  then  be  got  rid 
of  by  jiressure  in  strong  bags.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  greatly  improves 
the  product.  The  roughly  purified  substance  may  then  be  redi.stilled,  the  receiver 
being  clianged  when  the  product  comes  over  colourless.  To  obtain  it  in  large  crystals 
it  may  be  melted  in  basins  on  the  sand-bath.  Covers  of  paper  should  be  pasted  over, 
and  ca're  should  be  taken  that  the  basins  are  not  more  than  half  full.  When  the 
contents  arc  melted  and  beginning  to  sublime,  the  whole  may  be  allowed  to  cool. 
When  quite  cold  a  large  quantity  of  colourless  crystals  will  be  found  between  tlie  cake 
of  naphthalene  and  the  paper  cover.  They  may  be  removed  with  a  feather.  The 
residue  maybe  pressed  to  extract  oily  impurities,  and  the  process  can  be  rejieated  until 
almost  the  whole  has  been  converted  into  crystals  (Otto).  The  methods  of  puriti- 
cation  given  can  be  employed  on  any  scale,  from  the  largest  to  the  smallest,  witliout 
fear  of  failure  ;  it  will  be  unnecessary  therefore  to  describe  other  methods. 

Properties. — Naphthalene  when  pure  consists  of  brilliant  white  scaly  crystals,  very 
friable,  strongly  and  unpleasantly  odorous,  and  having  a  density  of  1'153  at  18^,  and 
of  0'9778  in  a  melted  state  of  79  2°.  As  obtained  by  sublimation,  the  crystals  are 
generally  rhombic  tables  of  122'-'  and  78°,  the  hexagonal  form  arisingfrom  truncation 
of  the  acute  angles.  According  to  Laurent,  naphthalene  may  be  obtained  in  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  by  spontaneous  evaporation  froin  a  solution  in  ether.  According  to 
Chamberlain,  it  crystallises  from  turpentine  in  prisms  having  pyramidal  terminations. 
It  melts  at  79'2"  (H.  Kopp),  and  boils,  according  to  the  last  observer,  at  218°,  the  baro- 
meter standing  .at  760  mm.  It  subhmes.  even  at  low  temperatures  ;  distils  readily 
along  with  fluid  hydrocarbons,  and  even  along  with  the  vapour  of  water.  On  water  it 
rotates  .somewhat  like  camphor.  Its  vapour-density  is  4-528  according  to  D  n  m  as,  but 
as  determined  by  Natanson  (in  an  apparatus  enabling  the  volume  of  vapour  to  be 
measured  in  a  manner  analogous  to  Gay-Lussac' s  method),  the  value  4-46  was 
obtained.  Theory  for  two  volumes,  requires  4-43.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  and  almost 
insoluble  in  boiling  water  ;  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  cthrr,  fatty  and  essential  oils 
and  most  oils  olitained  by  destructive  distillation,  whether  hydrocarbons  or  oxidised 
bodies.  It  also  dissolves  in  acetic  and  o.vaJic  acids.  Its  solution  in  turpentine  is  ac- 
companied by  a  fall  in  temperature. 

Becomposiiions. — 1.  Naphthalene  burns  with  a  dense  smoky  flame.  (The  condensed 
soot  of  naphthalene  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of  commerei.al  Limp-black.)  When  it  is 
passed  over  red-hot  liinc  or  baryta,  carbonate  of  calcium  or  barium  is  formed  and  hydro- 
gen is  given  off. — 2.  By  chlorine.  Chlorine  acts  with  energy  on  naphthalene,  heat 
being  evolved  and  hydi'ochloric  acid  formed.  The  mass  at  first  melts,  but  on  continuing 
the  stream  of  gas  it  gradually  solidifies  again.  At  this  stage,  the  principal  products  of 
the  reaction  are  hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphthaleue,  C'll'Cl.HCl  (Gerhardt's  chlo- 
ride of  naphthalene),  and  dihydrochlorate  of  dichloronaphthalene,  C'"H"01-.2HC1. 
The  continued  action  of  chlorine  causes  the  substitution  to  go  still  fm-ther.  The  substi- 
tution of  chlorine  for  the  hydrogen  of  naphthalene  may  be  continued  until  the  whole 
is  replaced,  and  the  compound  C'"C1''  is  reached.  The  hydrochloric  acid  produced  by 
union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  naphthalene  with  the  chlorine  is  not  given  off,  but  remains 
in  combination  with  the  chlorinated  derived  radicle;  it  may,  however,  be  removed  by 
treatment  with  alkalis  or  by  the  action  of  heat ;  the  chlorine  which  replaces  the  hydi'o- 
gen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  unaffected  by  heat  or  alkalis. 
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Laurent'sresults  assume  a  complicated  appearance,  o'wiiig  txithe  circumstance  that 
substitution-products  of  the  same  formula  may  be  obtained  iu  several  different  ways, 
and  any  difference  in  the  mode  of  preparation  causes  the  resulting  bodies,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  to  vary  in  melting  point,  crystalline  form,  hardness  or  other 
characters ;  they  have  been  described  by  him  as  isomeric  modifications,  and  indivi- 
dualised by  characteristic  letters.  In  some  of  the  cases  cited  by  Laurent,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  variations  in  properties  were  due  to  the  dilferent  specimens  not 
being  iu  an  equally  high  state  of  purity,  but  this  will  certainly  not  account  for  all  the 
observed  differences. 

3.  By  bromine.  Bromine  acts  upon  naphthalene,  forming  numerous  compounds  ac- 
cording to  the  manner  in  which  the  ingredients  are  allowed  to  react  on  each  other. 
The  reaction  between  the  two  substances  is  energetic,  hydrobromic  acid  being  liberated 
and  substitution  compounds  formed.  By  acting  with  bromine  upon  chlorinated  naphtha- 
lene, substances  may  be  obtained  having  the  same  composition  as  those  procurable  by 
treating  brominated  naphthalene  with  chlorine.  According  to  L  aur  e  n  t,  some  of  these, 
although  having  the  same  crj'stalline  form,  differ  according  to  the  orderof  the  formation. 

4.  Iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  chloride  of  carbon,  cyanogen,  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
are  .without  action  on  naphthalene.  An  attempt  to  form  the  iodide  of  a  more  hydro- 
genated  hydrocarbon,  by  acting  with  fuming  hydriodie  acid  on  naphthalene,  gave  no 
result,  although  the  acid  had  a  density  of  1'9  and  was  heated  with  the  naphthalene  in 
a  sealed  tube  to  100°  C.  (Possibly  at  a  higher  temperatiu-e  the  experiment  might  be 
more  s\icces.sful.) 

6.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  naphthalene.  If  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  be  added  to 
naphthalene  and  allowed  to  act  at  ordinary  temperatures,  nitro-naphthalen e  is 
slowly  formed.  The  nitro-naphthalene  so  produced  maybe  converted  into  di-nitro- 
naphthalene  by  boiling  for  a  long  time  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  reaction  docs 
not  take  place  very  readilj',  but  a  mixture  of  nitric  acid,  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid  and 
nitro-naphthalene  yields  di-uitro-naphthalene  readily,  if  heated  to  boihng  in  an  apparatus 
allowing  the  vapours  to  become  condensed  and  flow  back. 

6.  An  oxidising  mixture  consisting  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  with  sulphuric  or 
hydrochloric  acids  appears  to  form  two  compounds  according  to  the  state  of  concentra- 
tion, the  temperature,  or  other  circumstances.  One  of  these  substances  is  said  to 
have  the  formula  C'lI^O*,  and  to  be  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour.  It  appears  to  have 
feeble  acid  properties.  The  other  is  said  to  contain  C'E^O  ',  and  to  have  more  decided 
acid  characters.    The  subject  requires  re-examination. 

7.  KitroJtsacidAwA.  wjita-rfr/M  both  appear  to  yield  nitro-naphthalene  and  an  oily  body. 

8.  Sulphuric  acid  forms  several  conjugated  acids  with  naphthalene ;  thej'  will  be 
found  described  under  tlieir  respective  headings. 

According  to  Fritzsche,  naphthalene  may  be  made  to  unite  with  picric  acid  atom 
to  atom,  by  dissolving  the  two  substances  in  hot  alcohol  or  benzene,  and  cooling. 

The  limits  of  this  work  will  not  admit  of  an  extended  account  of  the  vast  number 
of  substances  obtained  by  Lam-ent  and  others  by  acting  upon  naphth;dene  with  chlorine, 
bromine,  nitric  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  We  shall,  however,  endeavour  to  give,  as  con- 
cisely as  possible,  a  brief  statement  of  the  nature  and  methods  of  jsroduction  of  the 
more  important  derivatives.  For  a  fnll  account,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Gerhardt's 
Traite,  iii.  p.  4-13,  ct  seq.,  and  the  Cavendish  Society's  translation  of  Gmelin's  Handbook, 
xiv.  1,  et  seq.  In  the  first-named  work  the  article  on  naphthalene  occupies  51,  and 
in  the  second  92  pages. 

Chloriric- derivatives. 

The  table  on  p.  7  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  chlorides  and  bromides  of  naphtha- 
lene. They  are  decomposed  by  heat  and  also  by  alcoholic  potash,  hydrochloric  or  hy- 
drobromic acid  being  removed,  and  chlorinated  or  brominated  naphthalene  produced. 
The  names  as  given  by  Gmelin  generally  accord  with  Laurent's  eailier  views. 

The  following  table  contains  a  list  of  the  principal  substitution-products  derived 
from  naphthalene  by  the  substitution  of  chlorine  or  bromine  or  both  for  the  hydrogen 
of  naphthalene.  They  are  for  the  most  part  produced  by  treating  the  substances 
given  in  the  table  of  chlorides  and  bromides  with  alcoholic  potash. 

Chloro-  and  Bromo-naphthcdtncs. 


Chloronaphthalene  .  .  C'"H'C1 

Bromonaphthalene  .  .  C'"H=Br 

Dichloronaphthalene  .  .  C'»H''C1- 

Dibromonaphthalene  .  .  C'°H'^Br= 

Trichloronaphtiialene  .  .  C'°H»CP 

Tribromonaphtlialene  .  .  C'"H'>Br5 

Bromodichloronaphthalene  ,  C'H^BrCl- 


Tetrachloronaphthalene       .  C'°H<C1< 
Bromotrichloronaphthalene  .  C'H'BrCP 
Dibromodichloronaphthalene  C'°H^Br-Cl- 
Tetrabromonaphthalene       .  C'°H^Br' 
Dibromotrichloronaphthalene  C"'H=Br-CP 
Hexchloronaphthalene         .  C'^H'^Cl" 
Perchloronaphthalene  .  C'^CP 
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We  shall  eonsider  briefly  the  mode  of  preparation  of  each  of  the  substances  enumerated 
in  the  above  lists. 

Bichloride  of  N  aphthalene.  Gerhardt's  Chloride  of  Naphthalene,  C'lPCl''. — 
This,  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  on  naphthalene,  may  be  prepared 
by  passing  chlorine  over  naphthalene  until  the  product  has  passed  through  an  oily 
stage  and  begins  to  become  granular.  The  operation  must  not  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
chlorinate  all  the  naphthalene.  The  mixture  is  to  be  heated  in  a  dish  for  a  long  time 
to  a  temperature  between  50°  and  60°,  then  dissolved  in  ether  and  cooled  to  — 10°,  and 
the  ethereal  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  and  oil  exposed  to  the  air  until  two-fifths  of 
the  oil  have  been  deposited  :  this  oil  contains  the  oily  chloride  of  naphthalene.  The 
third  fifth  may  also  be  collected;  it  is  the  solid  chloride,  C'°H'C1*,  in  a  state  of  purity. 

Bichloride  of  naphthalene  is  oily,  soluble  in  all  preportions  in  ether,  but  less  solu- 
ble in  alcohol.  On  distillation  it  decomposes  slowly,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  yielding  chloronaphthalene,  C'°H'C1.  With  alcohoKc  potash  it  yields  the  last- 
named  substance  and  chloride  of  potassium. 

Dichloride  of  Broraonaphthalcne.  C'H'Br.CP.  Laurenfs  Subchloride  of 
Bronaphtase.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  crude  bromonaphthalene,  it  thickens  and 
deposits  a  crystalline  matter.  Ether  is  poured  on  the  product,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed 
to  remain  fur  24  hours.  The  oily  portion  is  to  be  decanted,  and  the  crystalline  powder 
washed  with  ether  and  then  dissolved  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  ether.  By  sponta- 
neous evaporation  the  chloride  of  bromonapthalene  is  deposited  in  small  rhomboidal 
tables  resembUug  those  of  dichloride  of  naphthalene.  The  crystals  are  derived  from  an 
oblique  prism  with  a  rhombic  base  (Gerhardt,  loc.  cit.).    Melts  at  165°. 

Dihromide  of  Tribromotiaphthale n c.  C'°H^Br'.Br-.  Subhromide  of  Bro?iaph- 
tise.  Produced,  together  with  dibromide  of  dibromonapthalene  when  dibromonaphtha- 
lene  is  treated  with  bromine.  On  boiling  the  mixtm-e  with  ether,  the  dibromide 
of  tribromonaphthalene  dissolves,  and  on  spontaneous  evajjoration  is  deposited  as  a  floc- 
culent  powder  consisting  of  white  microscopic  needles.  It  decomposes  on  distillation, 
giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  a  little  bromine,  and  a  crystalline  matter  very  slightly 
soluble  in  ether. 

Tetrachloride  of  Naphthalene.  Gerhardt's  Bichloride  of  naphthalene. 
C'H^.CP.  Hydrochlorate  of  chloronaphtalese. — This  substance  exists  in  two  isomeric 
modifications. 

Modification  a. — When  a  rapid  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  over  naphthalene 
in  rather  large  quantity  (say  one  or  two  pounds)  the  naphthalene  fuses,  hydrochloric 
acid  is  disengaged,  and,  if  the  cm-rent  be  sustained,  the  whole,  after  some  time, 
begins  to  thicken  again.  The  mixture  at  this  point  contains  oily  dichloride  of  naph- 
thalene, tetrachloride  of  naphthalene  a,  the  modification  )3,  and  tetrachloride  of  chloro- 
naphthalene, the  last  two  in  small  quantity.  Ether  is  to  be  pom-ed  on  the  mixture  to 
render  it  more  fluid.  After  repose  for  some  hours  tlie  oily  portion  is  to  be  decanted  and 
the  residue  thrown'  on  a  filter.  After  being  well  drained  the  residue  is  dissolved 
in  benzene  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  The  tetrachloride  soon  begins  to  crystallise 
out,  and  if  the  solution  be  tolerably  large  in  quantity  (half  a  gallon  or  a  gallon)  fine 
rhombohedrons  will  be  deposited.  The  writer  has  sometimes  obtained  them  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  on  the  side.  They  are  colourless,  transparent  and  exactly  resemble 
calc-spar.    They  also  possess  powerfully  the  property  of  double  refraction. 

This  modification  of  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene  is  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
slightly  soluble  in  aleoliol,  moderately  so  in  ether,  but  very  soluble  in  benzene, 
rock-oil  and  analogous  liquids.  It  melts  at  160°  and  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.  If  a  crystal  be  added  to  the  partially  fused  chloride,  the  whole  will  solidify  at 
about  150°  in  rhombic  tablets.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  chloride  be  perfectly  fused 
and  allowed  to  cool  without  addition,  the  mass  sometimes  solidifies  at  150°  ia  rhombic 
tables,  and  sometimes  between  100°  and  110°  in  concentric  needles. 

It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  giving  off  hydi'ochlorio  acid  and  an  oUy  matter. 
Only  a  trace  of  carbon  (1  or  2  per  cent.),  remains  in  the  retort.  The  distillate 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  fom-  isomeric  forms  of  dichloronaphthalene.  These  products 
are  always  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  undecomposed  tetrachloride  of  naphtha- 
lene. Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  the  two  modifications  e  and  ad  of  dichloro- 
naphthalene. 

Modification  0. — This  variety  of  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene  is  distinguished  from 
a  by  its  solubility  in  ether.  It  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  at  the  same  time 
as  the  modification  a  when  chlorine  is  passed  over  naphthalene.  It  is  contained 
in  the  oily  portion  rendered  more  fluid  by  ether  which  has  been  directed  to  be  poured 
off  from  the  solid  portion  which  consists  chiefly  of  a.    The  Liquid  containing  ether  is 
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to  be  cooled  to  0°  and  kept  at  tliat  temperature  for  48  hours  ;  it  will  then  solidify  to  a 
mass  resembling  frozen  olive  oil.  The  solid  portion  may  Le  collected  on  linen  and 
freed  from  the  mother-liquid  by  pressure.  The  solid  is  to  be  dissolved  in  ether  con- 
taining about  one-tenth  of  alcohol.  The  solution  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation 
yields  a  crystalline  mass  containing  both  the  modifications.  The  mass  must  be  well 
pressed,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  very  slowly  cooled.  The  first  crystals  which 
form  will  be  almost  pure  a,  the  rest  of  the  crops  will  be  successively  richer  in  0.  By 
repeated  crystallisations  from  ether  the  latter  may  be  obtained  pure.  Its  purity  may 
be  known  by  its  dissolving  rapidly  and  without  residue  in  ether. — It  is  colourless, 
inodorous,  very  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  and  similar  hydrocarbons.  It  crystal- 
lises in  small  lamellse  of  indeterminable  form  which  unite  into  globes  often  of  consi- 
derable diameter.  Submitted  to  distillation  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  an  oil,  and 
the  modification  c  of  dicliloronaphthalene.  Boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  it  yields  au 
oil  and  the  modification  /of  dichloronaphthalene. 

Bromotrichloride  of  N aphtUalcne,  C'lP.CPEr. — To  prepare  this  .substance, 
tetrachloride  of  naphthalene  (modification  |8)  is  treated  with  bromine  in  a  closed  flask  for 
48  hours;  the  mixture  washed  with  warm  alcohol  to  remove  tlie  excess  of  bromine  and 
undecomposed  tetracUoride  ;  and  the  crude  dichlorobromide  of  naphtlialeno  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  boiling  ether.  It  is  colourless,  more  soluble  in  ether  than  the  modifi- 
cation a  of  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene,  but  less  soluble  than  the  variety  fi.  It  is  de- 
composed both  by  distillation  and  by  alcoholic  potash. 

Tetrachloride  of  Chloronaphthalcnc.  Gerhardt's  BichJoride  of  cMoro- 
'/laphtkalcnc.  Laxu'ent's  Chloride  of  cUoronaphthase.  C'"H'C1.C1''. — This  substance 
may  be  prepared  from  the  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene,  and  like  that  compound  exists 
in  two  different  modifications,  one  being  solid  and  the  other  an  oil. 

Solid  modification. — According  to  Gerhardt,  this  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
naphthalic  chlorides  for  the  size  and  beauty  of  its  crystals.  It  may  bo  prepared  by 
acting  witi]  chlorine  upon  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene,  but  the  process  is  very  difficidt. 
A  more  advantageous  plan  is  to  heat  the  crude  dichloride  with  chlorine  gas.  This  is 
the  fluid  portion  which  has  been  directed  to  be  rendered  more  liquid  l)y  ether  in  order 
to  separate  it  more  readily  from  the  solid  tetrachloride  of  naphthalene  in  the  process 
for  the  preparation  of  the  modification  a  of  that  substance  (p.  8).  The  ether  is  ex- 
pelled by  heat,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the  oil  for  two  or  three  days.  If  the  fluid 
becomes  too  thick  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  the  gas,  it  must  be  gently  warmed.  A  little' 
ether  is  then  added  to  render  the  whole  more  fluid,  and  it  is  left  at  rest  in  a  cool  pilace. 
A  crystalline  deposit  is  then  formed  perfectly  resembling  the  modification  a  of  tetrachlo- 
ride of  naphthalene  (Gerhardt's  bichloride  of  nnphtlialene,  C'H^Cl').  Tlie  oily  por- 
tion is  removed  by  decantation,  and  the  deposit  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a 
little  etlier  to  remove  the  oily  portion  which  adheres  to  it.  The  solid  is  then  dissolved 
in  boiling  ether  and  put  aside  for  several  days  in  a  flask  with  a  wide  mouth  merely 
closed  with  a  piece  of  paper.  The  crystals  which  form  are  sometimes  a  mixture  of 
modification  a  of  tetrachloride  of  naj^hthalene  and  the  tetrachloride  of  chloronaplitha- 
lene.  Tlie  crystals  of  the  latter  are  easy  to  recognise  by  their  size  ;  they  must  be  picked 
out  wltli  forceps  and  redissolved  in  the  ethereal  mother-liquid.  They  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  pure  by  one  or  two  recrystallisations  from  ether. 

Propirtics. — Colourless,  transparent,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  little  soluble  in 
alcohol,  pretty  soluble  in  ether,  more  so  than  the  modification  a  of  tetrachloride  of 
naphthalene.  Melts  at  105°,  and  the  liquid  may  bo  cooled  to  54°  \\ithout  solidifying  ; 
it  then  slowly  assumes  tlie  form  of  nodules  formed  of  concentric  zones;  the  last  portions 
remain  viscid  until  they  fall  to  the  ordinary  temperature.  But  if  after  heating  to  105° 
or  110°  a  small  fragment  of  a  crystal  be  added,  the  liquid  crystallises  rapidly  at  105°, 
forming  fine  oblique  tables  with  a  rhombic  base. 

It  is  entirely  decomposed  by  distillation,  hydi'ochloric  acid  being  disengaged,  and 
the  two  modifications  a  and  d  of  terchloronaphthalene  formed. — Boiling  nitric  acid 
converts  it  into  chloroxynaphthalic,  phthalic,  and  oxalic  acids,  with  other  products. 

Liquid  modification. — This  compound  is  the  oily  substance  which  has  been  directed 
to  be  removed  by  decantation  from  the  solid  modification  above  described.  Distillation 
converts  it  almost  entirely  into  the  a  modification  of  trichlororonaphthalene  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  an  oily  matter. — Alcoholic  potash  produces  the  same  results. 

Tctrachlorid c  of  Bichloronaiyhthalcnc,  C'"II''C1-.CP.  Laurent's  Bcrchhro- 
naphthcdesc. — This  substance  exists  in  three  modifications,  c,  a,  and  x  ;  they  are  pro- 
du  -I  d  from  the  corresponding  modifications  of  dichloronaphthalene. 
-  Modification  c.  To  prepare  this  substance,  the  modification  c  of  dichloronaphthalene 
is  kept  in  fusion  and  treated  with  chlorine  ;  no  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved.  The  pro- 
duet  is  to  lie  washed  with  ether,  dissolved  in  boiling  ether,  and  crystallised.  It  is 
colourless,  inodorous,  not  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  less  so  iu  alcohol ;  meltss  at  141°. 
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The  crystals  obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  ethereal  sokition  form  bnlh'ant 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  j'ielding  hydrochloric  acid 
and  the  h  modification  of  tetrachloronaphthalene  mixed  w'ith  a  small  portion  of  the  a 
modification  of  the  same  substance.    Alcoholic  potash  gives  rise  to  the  Jc  modification. 

Modification  a.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  by  treating  dichloronaphthalene  a  with 
chlorine.  Distillation  and  the  action  of  a  boiling  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  equally 
give  rise  to  tetrachloronaphthalene  a. 

Modifi,aation  x.  An  oily  liquid  produced  by  treating  dichloronaphthalene  .t  -with 
chlorine.  Distillation  converts  it  into  tetrachloronaphthalene  c.  Alcoholic  potash  gives 
a  similar  product. 

Tetrachloride  of  Bihroraona'phthalRiic,  C"'H°Br-.Cl"'.  Laurent's  Chloride  of 
Bronaphthese.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  fused  dibromonaphthalene,  a  very  thick  oil 
is  formed,  which  on  dilution  with  ether  deposits  the  substance  sought  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  powder.  It  is  colourless,  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  Melts 
at  about  1.55°,  and  on  solidifying  crystallises  in  prisms.  On  distillation  it  gives  off 
bromine,  a  hydracid,  bromotrichloronaphthalene  /3,  and  tetrachloronaphthalene  a. — 
Alcoholic  potash  transforms  it  into  a  substance  crystallising  in  needles  and  soluble  in 
ether. 

Tetrahromidc  of  Bichloronaphthalenc,  C'°H''CP.Br'.  T-imxent's  Broinide of 
ChloronapMhase. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  an  excess  of  dichloronaphtha- 
lene c.  Colourless,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Melts  a  little  above  100°,  turning- 
red  and  evolving  bromine.  AVhen  it  is  heated  until  no  more  bromine  be  evolved,  the 
modification  c  of  dichloronaphthalene  is  regenerated. 

Tetrahrornidc  of  Bromochloronaphthalene,  C'll'^BrCLBr^  Laurent's 
Bromide  of  Chlorohronaphthase.  Prepared  by  treating  ehloronaphthalene  with  bromine. 
An  active  effervescence  ensiies,  due  to  the  disengagement  of  hydrobromic  acid.  If 
the  bromine  is  in  excess,  crystals  of  the  tetrabromide  are  formed  on  repose.  It  is 
purified  by  solution  in  a  large  excess  of  boiling  ether.  On  cooling  it  is  deposited 
in  very  small  lustrous  prisms.  Before  melting  it  becomes  red  and  gives  off  bromine 
and  hydrobromic  acid.  An  oil  remains  behind  which,  like  tricliloronaphthalene,  solidi- 
fies on  cooling  in  rectangular  figures  crossed  by  two  diagonals  bristling  with  needles 
parallel  to  each  other. 

Tetrabromide  of  Bibromonaphthalene,  C^ffBr-.Br'. — Gerhardt's  Bihromide 
'of  Bibromonaphthalene.  —Fve^avedi  by  pom-ing  bromine  over  naphthalene  or  dibromo- 
naphthalene. It  is  iisually  deposited  after  a  few  hours  as  a  white  crystalline  powder 
which  may  be  piirifled  by  washing  with  ether.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
ether,  from  which  however  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  microscopic  rhombic  tables. 
By  distillation  it  yields  hydrobromic  acid,  bromine,  and  tetrabromonaphthalene, 
which  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort. — It  is  decomposed  with  difficulty  by  boiling 
alcoholic  potash. 

Tetrachloride  of  Bibromoehloronapht  halenc,  C'"II*Br'Cl.CP. — Produced 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  tetrachloride  of  dibromonaphthalene.  Melts  at  150°,  and 
on  cooling  crystallises  in  rhomboi'dal  tables.  If  heated  a  little  above  its  melting 
point,  it  remains  soft  and  transparent  on  cooling,  and  only  partially  solidifies,  forming 
an  opaque  mass  without  any  crystaUine  appearance  ;  if  then  gently  heated,  it  crystal- 
lises in  rhombic  tablets.    It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  ether. 

It  decomposes  on  distillation,  yielding  bromine,  a  hydracid,  and  three  other  sub- 
stances, namely  Laurent's  bromochloronaphthalene  B,  a  chloride  or  chlorobromide 
fusible  at  100°,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  substance  which  crystalUses  in  small  opaque 
needles. — A  boiling  solution  of  alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  the  a  modification 
of  dibromotrichloronaphthalene,  CH^Br^CP. 

Tetrabromide  of  Tribromonaphthalene,  C'ffBr'.Br''. — To  prepare  it, 
dibromonaphthalene  is  to  be  heated  with  bromine,  and  the  action  finished  in  sunshine. 
It  may  be  pvirified  by  crystallisation  fi'om  ether.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether. 
Its  other  properties  do  not  appear  to  have  been  studied.  By  distillation  it  yields 
bromine  and  a  substance  not  yet  examined. 

Chloro-  and  Bromonaphthalencs. 

ehloronaphthalene,  C'E'Cl.  Laurent's  Chloronctphthcdase. — Prepared  by  boiling 
dichloride  of  naphthalene  with  alcohohc  potash.  On  adding  water  to  the  product  of 
the  reaction,  an  oil  separates  which  may  be  pui'ified  by  distillation.  It  may  also  be 
prepared,  but  not  advantageously,  by  distilling  dichloride  of  naphthalene. 

It  is  oily,  colourless,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ether ;  distils  without  change ;  is 
not  attacked  by  potash. 

Decomposed  by  bromine  with  effervescence,  yielding  hydi-obromic  acid  and  tetrabro- 
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mide  of  bromochloronaphtlialene,  C'"H''ErCl.Br'.  Chlorine  convorts  it  into  a  peculiar 
oil  wbieli  yields  the  a  modifleation  of  triehluronaphthalpue  when  treated  witli  potash. 
Ohlorine  witli  aid  of  heat  converts  ehlurouaphthaleiie  into  tri-  or  tetracliluronaplithalene. 

Broinonaphthalenc,  C'H'Br. — Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  naphtha- 
lene, avoiding  excess,  which  woidd  cause  the  formation  of  dibromonaphthalene.  It  is  a 
colourless  oil  which  distils  without  alteration.  Unaltered  by  an  alcoliolie  solution  of 
potash.  Chlorine  combines  with  it,  yielding  dichloride  of  bromonaphthalene,  C'H'Br.CP. 
Bromine  converts  it  into  dibromonaphthalene  and  other  brominated  products. 

Dicliloronafhthalcne,  C'lPCP. — This  substance  exists,  according  to  Laurent,  in 
seven  different  modifications,  namely  a,  c,  ad,  c,  f,  x,  and  y.  [The  letters  adopted  as 
distinctive  marks  by  Laurent  have  reference  to  certain  properties  which  the  substances 
bearing  them  have  in  common  ;  thus  the  bodies  marked  a  are  always  soft ;  the  only  one 
marked  b  happens  to  be  brittle  [ca^stmt) ;  those  marked  c  are  always  in  needles  of 
113°  or  thex'eabouts  ;  those  marked  c  are  in  needles  of  94°,  and  so  on.  The  reason 
for  the  adoption  of  these  special  letters  does  not  seem  to  have  been  made  public] 
The  modifications  a,  c,f,  and  a',  are  obtained  by  distilling  the  alpha  modification  of 
tetrachloride  of  naphthalene;  ad  and  c  by  treating  the  tetrachloride  with  potash  ;  and 
another  ?/  liy  submitting  dinitronaphtlialene  to  the  action  of  chlorine. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  principal  propei'ties  of  these  substances. 


Distinctive  Characters  of  the  DicMorona^jhtlialcncs. 


a. 

c. 

ad. 

e. 

/■ 

.r. 

Foil  M. 

l.iqukl. 

Nfedles 
112'^  30'. 

Needles 

Needles 
9F. 

Tables 
1030. 

Liquid. 

Sublimed 
lamina-. 

P*Ielting- 

POINT, 

28°  to  30° 

101*^ 

95° 

PiionucT 

witti 
Chi.orink. 

Oily  tPtra- 
cliloride  ol" 
dichloro- 
naplitluilf  ne 
whicli  is 
converted 
by  potash 
into  tetra- 
chloronaph- 
thalene  a. 

Solid 
teUaclilo- 
ride  of  di- 
chloronajdi- 
thalene. 

Dichloro- 
iiaphthalene 
ac. 

Laminte  of 
chlonaph- 
tone. 

Liquid  te- 
trarliloride 
of  dichloro- 
naphthalene, 

which  is 
converted  by 
potasli  into 
tetr.icbloro- 
naphtlialene 
e. 

Product 

with 
Ekomine. 

Tetrabro- 
iiiide  of 
dichlorn- 
naphthak-ne 

Bromodi- 
cliloroiiaph- 
thalene  a. 

Diclilorodi- 
b  r  0111  on  aph- 
tha lene  6. 

A  liquid. 

D  i b ro III 0 V  ap  li  t  h alen c,  C"'H<''Br-. —  Prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  naphtha- 
l(»ue  or  bromonaphthalene  ;  it  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  Long 
needles,  inodorous,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Melts  at  59°,  and  ci-ystallises 
on  cooling  into  a  filsrous  mass.  It  is  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  is  not  attacked 
by  potash.  Bromine  acts  on  it.  giving  rise  to  several  compounds. — Fuming  sulphuric 
acid  forms  dibromosulphonaphtlialic  acid. 

Trichloronaphthalenc,  C'H'CP. — According  to  Laurent,  tliere  are  no  fewer 
than  seven  isomeric  modifications  of  this  substance.  It  will  be  quite  unnecessary  to 
do  more  than  quote  the  table  on  page  12,  giving  their  principal  properties. 

Tribromonaphthalene,  C-°H^Br'. — Obtained  by  heating  an  excess  of  bromino 
with  dibromonaphthalene.  Fine  yellow  needles.  Melts  at  60°,  and  sometimes  does 
not  solidify  until  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Bromodichloronaplithalenc,  C-"ffBrCr-. — Several  grammes  of  the  modifi- 
cation ad  of  dichloronaphthalene  are  to  be  mixed  in  a  flask  inqjerfectly  closed, 
with  a  slight  excess  of  bromine.  Hydrobromio  acid  is  evolved,  which,  with  the 
excess  of  bromine,  may  be  removed  by  washing  with  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  and  a 
little  ammonia.  The  residue  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol.  On  cooling,  the 
bromodichloronaplithalene  deposits  in  fine  needles.  The  nnattacked  dichloronaphtha- 
lene remains  in  the  alcoholic  solution. 

This  substance  is  colourless,  toleralily  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  ether  ;  and  of 
the  consistence  of  wax.  Crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution 
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Distinctive  characters  of  the  seven  varieties  of  TricJdoronapJithalene. 


a  c. 

c. 

g- 

d. 

ad. 

ae. 

Form. 

Six-sided 
prisms  of 
120°. 

Six-sided 
prisms, 
rhombus  of 
1IS°. 

Long 
needles, 
rhombus  of 
113°. 

Prisms  ter- 
minated hy 

needles, 
rhombus  of 
130°. 

L'keg 
rhombus  of 
124°. 

Silky 
needles, 
rhombus  of 
122°. 

Needles  of 
which  the 
section  is  a 

hexagon 
derived  from 
a  rhombus 
of  122°. 

Hardness. 

Soft. 

Soft. 

Elastic, 
brittle. 

Unelastic, 
brittle. 

Like  g. 

Soft. 

Melting- 
l*oiNr. 

75° 

6G° 

78°  to  80° 

G9°  to  70° 

88°  to  90° 

1G0° 

93° 

State 
after 
Fdsion. 

Soft  rect- 
.mgular 
paiallelo- 
grams. 

Same  .is  a. 

Transparent 
rosettes  be- 
coming 
slowly 
opaque  by 
repose. 

Trans- 
parent 
rosettes  be- 
coming 
suddenly 
opaque  on 
contact  with 
a  foreign 
substance. 

Needles 

transparent 
becoming 
opaque  on 
repose. 

Transparent 
rosettes  be- 
coming 
opaque  on 
rejtose. 

Soft  rect- 
angular 
parallelo- 
grams be- 
coming 
harder  after 
a  time. 

Ether. 

Extremely 
soluble. 

Very 
soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Slightly 
soluble. 

Less  soluble 
than  a. 

Alcohol. 

Very  slight- 
ly soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Sligbtly 
soluble. 

More  solu- 
ble than  a. 

in  sLx-sided  needles  •srith  angles  between  120>^  and  121°.  Melts  about  80°.  Distils 
without  decomposition. 

Tvtrachloronaphthalcnc,  C"'H''C1"',  exists  in  four  different  modifications. 


Distinctive  cliaractcrs  of  the  TdracHormiaphthalenes. 


a. 

b. 

e. 

k. 

Elasticity. 

Soft. 

Brittle. 

Flexible. 

Flexible. 

Form. 

Six-sided  prisms 
of  120°. 

Oblique  prisms 
witli  oblique 
base  of  103°, 
101°,  100°. 

Long  needles, 
rhombus  of  94°. 

Flat  needles, 
rhombus  of 
100°. 

Melting-i'oint. 

106° 

125° 

170° 

125°. 

Crystallisa- 
tion after 
Fusion. 

Microscopic 
rosettes. 

Needles. 

Needles. 

Kosettes. 

Etheh. 

Very  soluble. 

Very  slightly 
soluble. 

Very  slightly 
soluble. 

Very  sliehtly 
soluble. 

Naphtha. 

Very  weak 
boiling  solution 
becomes  filled 
with  long 
needles. 

Very  weak 
solution 
deposits  small 
needles  grouped 
in  masses  which 
only  fill  a  small 
portion  of  the 
liquid. 

_  Bromotrichloronaphthalene,  C'°B:^BrCP,  exists  in  three  different  modifica- 
tions, a,  fi,  y. 

Modification  «  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  modification  o  of  trichlo- 
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ronaphtlialene.  It  forms  colourless  six-sided  prisms  with  angles  =  117"  30',  and  two 
=  125°.  Soft  like  wax.  After  fusion  it  crystallises  in  microscopic  rosettes  betweoi 
105°  and  106°.    Volatile  without  decomposition. 

Modification  13  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  dichloronaphthalene.  It  is 
like  the  a  modification  of  tetraeliloronaphthalene,  except  that  the  crystals  are  better 
defined.  Crystallises  in  six-sided  prisms,  with  four  angles  =  120°  30'  and  two  =  119°. 
It  is  of  the  consistence  of  wax,  and  after  fusion  solidifies  at  about  100°  in  microscopic 
rosettes. 

Modification  7  is  prepared  by  distillation  of  tetrachloride  of  dibromonap)hthaleiip, 
C"'H''Br-.CP.  During  the  operation  bromine  and  tlie  vapours  of  hydrobromic  and 
hydrochloric  acids  are  disengaged.  The  receiver  contains  a  mixture  of  trichloro- 
naphthalene  (modification  a)  and  the  y  modification  of  bromotrichlorouaphthalene. 
The  first  may  be  removed  by  solution  in  ether,  a  wliite  powder  then  remaining  whicli 
on  treatment  witli  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  ether,  dissolves,  and  separates  on  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  in  small  brilliant  prisms. 

Oblique  prisms  with  obbque  bases,  the  angles  of  the  sides  being  102°  30',  and  the 
inclination  of  the  base  to  the  sides  being  101°  and  103°.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  ether 
and  in  boiling  alcohol.    Volatile  without  decomposition. 

Dihromo  dichloronaphthalene,  C'"H^Br-Cl-. — There  are,  according  to  Laiu-ent, 
two  isomeric  modifications,  a  and  J3. 

Modifiication  a. — Prepared  by  treating  the  variety  f  of  dicliloronaphthalene  witli 
bromine.  Hydrobromic  acid  is  then  disengaged,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  fluid 
solidifies  in  needles,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  cold  ether  and  dissolved  in  a 
very  small  quantity  of  hot  ether.  By  slow  evaporation  the  substance  is  deposited  in 
small  but  brilliant  doubly  oblique  prisms,  having  the  angles  of  the  faces  =  101°  30' 
to  102°  50'  and  101°  15'.  It  melts  at  170°  and  crystalhses  on  cooling  in  fiat 
needles. 

Modification  /?. — Prepared  by  treating  dibromonaphthalene  with  chlorine.  Doubly 
oblique  prisms,  melting  at  166°  and  distilling  without  alteration.  Solidifies  on  cooling 
into  a  fibrous  mass.    Very  slightly  soluble  in  ether  or  boiling  alcohol. 

Tetrabromonaphthalenc,  C'H'Br*,  appears  to  exist  in  two  isomeric  modifica- 
tions. When  tetrabromide  of  dibromonaphthalene  is  distilled,  hydrobromic  acid  and 
bromine  are  disengaged,  and  a  white  matter  distils,  which  contains  two  substances. 
To  separate  them,  they  are  first  washed  with  ether  and  then  introduced  with 
more  ether  into  a  strong  glass  tube,  which,  after  being  closed  at  the  lamp,  is  to  be 
heated  to  100°  in  a  water-bath.  On  cooling,  the  tube  is  to  be  opened  and  the 
substances  removed.  One  crystallises  in  short  brilliant  prisms,  and  the  other  in  very 
fine  needles.    They  may  easily  be  separated  mechanically. 

Tetrabromonaphthalenc  crystallises  in  olilique  prisms  ynth  oblique  base,  in  all 
respects  resembling  those  of  the  b  modification  of  tetrachloronaphthalene.  Soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ethei'.  They  distil  without  alteration  and  resist  the  action  of  potash. 
The  needles  are  probably  tetrabromonaphthalcue  a  ;  they  are  elastic,  brittle,  and  very 
slightly  soluble  hi  ether. 

Dibromot7-ichloronaphthalcne,  C"'H'Br-'CP. — This  substance  also  exists  in 
two  isomeric  modifications. 

Modification  a  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  tetrachloride  of  dibromocloronaphthalene 
(C'"H''Br-Cl.Cl'')  with  alcoholic  potash.  A  white  powder  is  obtained  whicli  nmy  be 
dissolved  in  a  very  large  quantity  of  boiling  ether  or  benzene.  The  crystals  can  be 
obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Brilliant  prisms  belonging  to  the  triclinic 
system.  After  fusion  it  crystallises  at  166°  in  long  prisms.  Volatile  without  decom- 
position.   Unacted  on  by  potash. 

Modification  P,  prepared  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  tetrachloride  of  naplithalene 
in  sunshine,  is  a  white  powder  almost  insoluble  in  ether,  fusible,  and  crystallising  on 
cooling  in  rectangular  parallelograms  crossed  by  two  diagonals. 

Hcxchloronaphthalenc,  C'"H-C1'',  is  prepared  by  the  jirolonged  action  of 
chlorine,  aided  by  heat,  on  the  alpha  modification  of  trichloronaphthalene.  If  the 
product  contains  perchloronaphthalene,  it  may  be  purified  by  means  of  ether,  in  which 
the  latter  substance  is  comparatively  insoluble. 

Six-sided  prisms  with  angles  of  120°.  Of  the  consistence  of  was,  and  may  be  bent 
without  difficulty.  Dissolves  in  about  20  times  its  weight  of  ether.  Scarcely  soluble 
in  aleoliol,  but  very  soluble  in  benzene.  After  fusion  it  solidifies  at  143°  in  microscopic 
rosettes.  Volatile  without  decomposition,  and,  like  its  congeners,  unattached  by 
potash.  Even  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  only  a  very  small  quantity.  It  is  with 
difficulty  attacked  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  which  however  finally  transforms  it  into  per- 
chloroxinaphthyl,  C'CPO-. 

Perchloronai)hthalene-,  C'Cl".— Prepared,  like  the  last  substance,  by  the  pro- 
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longed  action  of  chlorine  on  alpha-trichloronaphtlialeiie  kept  in  fusion.  The  hex- 
ehloronaplithalene  may  be  removed  by  ether  and  the  perchloronaphthalene  may  be 
obtained  from  the  residue  by  boiling  it  in  benzene  or  petroleum. 

Pale  yellow  needles,  or  very  brittle,  four-sided  prisms,  of  which  the  angles  are  112°  30', 
and  67°  30'.  Very  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  even  on  boiling.  Volatile  without 
decomposition  and  unattaeked  by  potash. 

In  addition  to  the  above  chlorine  and  bromine  compounds,  Laurent  has  described  a 
niimber  of  substances  containing  fractional  parts  of  atoms  of  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
hydrogen.  Many  of  these  substances  appear  to  be  mixtures,  but  others  have  resisted 
all  efforts  to  separate  them  into  bodies  having  more  satisfactory  formulae.  It  is 
however  observable  that  the  substances  may  be  traced  to  the  jiarent  hydrocarbon  by 
adding  the  fractional  atoms  together;  thus  Laurent's  hromide  of  bronaphtldne  is  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  C'^ff-^Br-'^Br'.  Now  since  S-.")  +  2-5  =  8,  the  hydrogen  is 
all  accounted  for,  and  the  substance  would  appear  to  be  tetrabromide  of  naphthalene, 
in  which  2-5  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2'5  atoms  of  bromine.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  more  than  give  the  following  list  of  substances  described  by  Laurent 
containing  fractional  formulse.    The  names  are  those  of  Laurent. 

Bronaphthine   C'H^-^Br^-^ 

Bromide  of  bronaphthine      ....  C'»H=-%2.5  jpi 

Chloride  of  chloronaphtane  ....  C'H'-'Cl-^CP 

Chlorophtone  F   CoH^-^CF-* 

Chlonaphthalane  A   Ci»H-=H=-^ 

Chlorebronaphtine   C'°ff-^Br-5CP 

Bromide  of  chlorebronaphtine      .       .       .  C^H^'^Br^-^d-^ 

Chlorenbronaphtone  B         ....  C'«H''-^Br-Cl'-* 

Bromenchlonaphtose  A        ....  CoH^Br'-^Cl--* 

Bromanchlonaphtone  A       .       .       .       .  C"'H*-=Br-^CP 

Bromochlonaphtune  B         ....  C'»BrOT-ff-'^  • 

Laurent's  vowel  system  of  nomenclature  can  only  be  applied  with  difficulty  to  such 
combinations  as  the  above. 

Chloronaphthalic  acid,  C"'H^C10\  When  tetrachloride  of  chloronaphthalene 
is  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  and  ether  poured  on  the  oily  product,  chloride  of  chloroxj-- 
naphthalene  is  precipitated,  and  may  then  be  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash  in  which  it 
is  completely  soluble.  On  diluting  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  neutralising 
with  an  acid,  chloronaphthalic  acid  crystaRises  out  on  cooling  (Laurent).  Accord- 
ing to  Wolff  and  Strecker,  this  process,  instead  of  yielding  the  ordinary  yellow  barium- 
salt,  sometimes  gives  a  purple-red  salt,  possibly  of  a  more  highly  chlorinated  chloro- 
naphthalic acid. 

The  acid  forms  long,  yellow,  transparent  needles,  imafFeeted  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
Melts  about  200°,  and  on  cooling  crystallises  in  laminae.  Distils  without  decomposition. 
Has  the  same  formula  as  chloroalizarin. — Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  phthalic  and 
oxalic  acids. — It  is  not  reduced  to  alizarin  by  potassium-amalgam  or  by  the  voltaic  battery. 

CMorrmaplttlialatc  of  ammonium  forms  radiated  crimson  needles.  The  potassium-salt 
forms  carmine  coloured  needles,  containing  when  dried  at  100°,  18'07  percent.  K'-O.  The 
barium-salt,  C'lI^ClBaO^,  prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt 
with  chloride  of  barium,  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  silky  needles.  The  strontium- 
salt  forms  orange-yellow  needles;  the  calciiim-salt,  orange-coloured  needles.  The 
aluminium-salt  is  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  ;  the  cadmiimi-salt  is  a  vermilliou- 
coloured  precipitate  which  under  the  microscope  appears  in  cruciform  crystals ;  the 
cohalt-salt,  a  crimson  precipitate  becoming  brown  on  drying,  vermiUion-coloured 
under  the  burnisher.  The  voppcr-salt  is  a  crystalline  crimson-coloured  precipi- 
tate ;  the  ferric  and  ferrous  salts  are  brown  precipitates ;  the  lead-salt  a  gelatinous 
orange-red  precipitate;  the  silver-salt  a  gelatinous  blood-red  precipitate.  When  pre- 
pared with  heat,  it  forms  a  carmine-coloured  crystalline  precipitate.  Mcrcurt/salts.  With 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  a  solution  of  chloronaphthalate  of  ammonium  gives  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate. 

Chloronaphthalic  acid  almost  rivals  turmeric  and  litmus  in  its  sensibility  to  the 
presence  of  alkalis.  Paper  stained  with  an  alcoholic  solution  (very  dilute),  if  exposed  to 
ammoniacal  vapours,  instantly  assumes  a  more  or  less  deep  red  colour. 

Fltro-compounds  of  Naphthalene. 

Nitronaphthalene,  C'lI'NO^.  'Preparation. — By  far  the  most  convenient  method 
of  preparing  nitronaphthaleno  is  to  expose  naphthalene  to  tlie  prolonged  action  of  cold 
nitric  acid  of  moderate  strength.    For  this  purpose  the  hydrocarbon  iu  small  pieces  or 
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crystals  is  to  be  placed  on  tlie  surface  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-33.  Large  shal- 
low evaporating  basins  are  the  most  suitable  vessels  fur  the  p\iqiose.  Six  pts.  nitric 
acid  will  suffice  to  convert  1  pt.  of  naphthalene.  After  exposure  for  some  time,  it  will 
be  found  tliat  tlie  naphthalene  has  fused  info  a  cake.  It  may  then  be  cut  with  a  piece 
of  sheet  glass  or  a  platinum  knife  into  small  pieces  which,  after  draining  on  a  fumiel, 
may  be  broken  up  in  a  mortar  and  returned  to  tlie  acid.  This  is  to  be  repeated  as  often 
as  the  mass  becomes  caked,  about  a  week  being  required  to  complete  the  process.  No  red 
vapours  of  any  consequence  are  evolved,  and  there  are  no  secondary  products  formed. 
AVhen  the  action  is  completed,  the  product  is  to  be  broken  small  and  drained  on  a  fun- 
nel until  no  more  acid  liquor  falls.  It  may  then  be  washed  with  cold  water.  The  final 
purification  may  be  effected  by  one  or  two  crystallisations  from  boiling  methyhited  sjiirit. 
By  this  process  even  hundredweights  may  be  prepared  with  the  greatest  ease. 

ProjK rtits.- -Viile  yellow  prismatic  needles  derived  from  prisms  of  100°  and  80°,  (he 
acute  angles  being  truncated.  Melts  at  43°,  the  temperature  rising  to  54°  at  the  mo- 
ment of  solidification.  Volatilises  almost  without  decomposition,  if  carefully  heated. 
If  the  heat  be  applied  rapidly,  it  decomposes  with  ignition  and  deposition  of  carbon. 

Dcconqiositions. — 1.  Ferrous  acitatc  reduces  it  to  naphthylamine,  as  also  does  svl- 
pliide  of  aimnonium  (see  Naphthylamine). — 2.  Sidiyhitc  of  annnonium  converts  it 
into  naphthionic  and  thionaphthamic  acids.— 3.  Heated  with  7  or  8  times  its  weight  of 
hydrate  of  calcinni  ov  harium,  it  yields  Laurent's  naphtase. — 4.  Chlorine  aided  by  heat 
converts  it  into  an  oil  which,  when  treated  with  potash,  yields  the  a  modification  of  tri- 
chloronaphthalene.  or  sometimes  totrachloronajihthalene. — 5.  Bromnic  aided  hy  heat 
yields  hydi'obromie  acid  and  dibromouaphthalene. — 6.  Ftimhu/  sii/phiiric  acid  conYvrts 
it  into  nitrosulphonaphth:ilic  acid. — 7.  Heated  in  a  water-bath  with  a  part  of  2  pts. 
hydrate  2}otassiiun  and  1  pt.  fresh  Ivjdratc  of  cah  iicm,  as  little  water  as  possible  being 
used,  it  decomposes  completely,  yielding  the  potassiura-.salt  of  nitrophthalic  acid. — 
8.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  hydrate  of  fotassium  and  skilrd  lime  to  a  tempe- 
ratm-e  of  140°,  and  oxygen  passed  over  it,  the  gas  is  slowly  absorbed  and  the  mixture 
becomes  yellow.  The  operation  takes  ten  or  tv.elve  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
the  oxidation  of  the  nitronaphthalene  is  almost  complete.  The  alkalis  have  then 
entered  into  union  with  a  substance  which  Dusart  calls  nitroxynaphthalic  acid.  (8eo 

NlTEOXYNAPHTIIALIC  AciD.) 

Binitronaphthalcnc,  C"'H"N-0''. — Naphthalene  or  nitronaphthalene  may  be 
converted  into  this  compound  by  long  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  The  operation  is  to 
be  continiied  until  the  oily  layer  solidifies  entirely  on  cooling,  the  product  being 
washed  on  a  glass  funnel  with  water,  and  crystallised  from  alcohol.  It  fuans  very 
small  needles  which  crystallise  from  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  in  rhombic  prisms  of  67"' 
and  113°.  Melts  at  185°,  and  maybe  sublimed  in  small  needles.  When  suddenly 
heated,  it  decomposes  violently,  with  ignition  and  deposition  of  carbon.  By  prolonged 
boiling  it  is  converted  into  triuitronaphthalene.  Chlorine  j^roduees  di-  and  triehloro- 
naphthalene.  Sulphide  of  ammonium,  converts  it  into  seminaphfhjdamine.  A  feebly 
ammoniacal  boiling  solution  is  reduced  by  sulphide  of  hydrogen  to  ninaplithylamine 
(Wood).  Its  alcoholic  solution  is  converted  into  nitrosonajjh thy !in  in  contact  with 
~inc  and  hydrochloric  acid.    (Perkin  and  Church.) 

Trinitrona'phthalcne,  C'°H''N^O''.— Tliis  compound  exists  in  throe  fonns,  a, /3 
and  7. 

Modification  a. — When  naphthalene  is  boiled  for  a  day  or  two  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
colourless  crystals  are  formed  which  are  a  mixture  of  dinitronaphthalene  and  trinltro- 
naphthalene,  a  and  /3.  The  dinitronaphthalene  and  a  substance  c;dled  by  Laurent  vifro- 
'naplithah'isc  may  be  removed  by  ether.  The  residue  is  to  be  boiled  with  only  enough 
alcoliol  to  dissolve  half  of  it.  By  spontaneous  evaporation  the  trinitronaphth:dene  a 
will  be  obtained  mixed  with  needles  which  may  be  removed  by  agitating  the  liquid  and 
pouring  off  the  suspended  crystals. 

Rhombic  tablets,  pale  yellow,  inodorous  and  only  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling- 
alcohol.  Volatile  without  decomposition  when  carefully  heated,  but.dccomposing  with 
violence  when  heated  rapidly.  Melts  at  210°,  and  solidifies  into  a  fibrous  mass  on 
cooling. 

Chlorine  first  turns  it  red  and  then  decomposes  it.  Alcoholic  potash  in  solution  fvolves 
ammonia,  yielding  a  red  solution  from  which  acids  precipitated  brown  or  black  flocks. 

Modification  fi. — The  residues  of  the  preparation  of  modification  a  are  to  be  mixed, 
and  boiled  with  nitric  acid  for  5  or  6  days.  On  cooling  needles  are  obtained  which  are 
to  be  washed  first  with  nitric  acid,  then  with  wafei',  and  finally  with  alcohol.  They  are 
colourless  at  first,  but  become  yellow  by  exposure;  melt  at  215°;  decompose  with 
ignition  when  heated  in  close  vessels  ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  or  ether, 
less  so  in  fact  than  any  other  of  the  nitronaplithalenes. 

Boiling  alcoholic  potash  turns  the  compound  orange-red  at  fli-st,  then  brown.  Acids 
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precipitate  from  the  alkaline  solution  a  brown  substance.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it  according  to  Laurent,  which  is  strange,  considering  its  mode  of  formation. 

Modification  7,  called  also  Marignads  Trinitronaphthalene.  This  substance  constitutes 
the  chief  part  of  the  insoluble  residue  remaining  when  dinitronai5hthalene  is  pre- 
pared by  boiling  naphthalene  with  nitric  acid  without  the  aid  of  fuming  sulpliurie  acid. 
This  residue  is  to  be  washed  with  water  and  extracted  by  cold  ether  which  dissolves 
the  trinitronaphthalene  7,  and  yields  it  on  evaporation  as  an  adhesive  resinous  mass. 

It  is  pale  yelluw,  crystallises  in  a  pulverulent  form  from  a  solution  in  boiling  alcohol. 
Melts  below  100°.  Almost  insoluble  in  boiling  ether,  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol.  Wlien  carefully  heated  it  sublimes,  but  if  the  heat  be  applied  rapidly 
it  decomposes  with  explosion.  Solutions  of  the  caustic  and  carbonated  alkalis  dissolve 
it  with  a  fine  red  colour,  the  solution  gradually  becoming  black.  From  the  alkaline 
solution  acids  precipitate  brown  flocks,  having,  according  to  Marignae,  the  formula 

Laurent  has  described  several  other  compounds  derived  from  the  nitronaphthalenes 
by  substitution  of  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  bromine  and  chlorine  ;  they  are 
not  however  of  any  very  special  interest. 

Sulphuric  derivatives  of  Naphthalene. 
For  the  numerous  products  of  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  naphthalene,  see 

SULPHONAPHTHALIC  AciD. 

Products  of  oxidation  of  'Naphthalene. 

The  following  products  of  oxidation  of  naphthalene  will  be  found  under  their  pro- 
per headings,  Naphthaiase,  Naphthesic  Acid,  Naphthtjxmin. 

Uses  of  Naphthalene. 

The  enormous  quautities  of  naphthalene  which  are  produced  during  the  distillation 
of  coal-tar  are  seldom  or  never  extracted  from  the  'pitch  oil.'  Great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  fiud  a  use  for  it,  but  none  have  been  entirely  successful.  Lamp  black 
is  sometimes  prepared  by  condensing  the  dense  smoke  which  burning  naphthalene 
evolves. 

A  French  surgeon,  M.  Emery,  has  employed  naphthalene  in  the  treatment  of  certain 
skin  diseases.  He  tried  it  on  fourteen  patients  in  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  and 
twelve  were  cured.  In  the  two  cases  which  failed  one  was  a  woman  30  years  of  age, 
who  had  been  afBieted  for  eight  years  with  psoriasis  gyrata  ;  the  other  was  a  young 
man  who  had  suifered  for  eight  years  with  lepra  vulgaris.  The  latter  case  was  cured 
by  a  two  mouths'  course  of  pitch  ointment.  The  mode  in  which  M.  Emery  applied  the 
naphthalene  was  in  the  form  of  ointment  in  the  strength  of  5ss  to  5i  of  lard.  The  in- 
flammation which  sometimes  supervenes  must  be  combated  by  poultices. 

Great  efforts  have  also  been  made  to  produce  fist  colours  from  naphthalene,  but  up 
to  the  present  time  the  results  have  not  been  successful.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  in  a  few  years,  perhaps  in  a  few  months,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  utilising 
naphthalene  will  be  overcome. 

The  action  of  reducing  agents,  such  as  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  upon  dinitronaph- 
thalene  gives  rise  to  nitrosonaphthylin,  a  beautiful  colouring  matter.  The  same  com- 
]iound  also  affords  colours  when  heated  with  stannous  chloride  and  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  close  relations  which  appear  to  exist  between  the  formute  of  alizarin  and  some  of 
the  derivatives  of  naphthalene  have  long  led  to  a  hope  of  the  artificial  formation  of 
the  former  siibstance.  Indeed  M.  Roussin,  by  reducing  dinitronaphtlialene  with  sul- 
phuric acid  and  zinc,  produced  a  colouring  matter  which  was  for  some  time  considered 
to  be  alizarin  ;  subsequent  researches  however  showed  that  the  conclusions  which  had 
been  formed  regarding  M.  fioussin's  substance  were  too  hasty.  In  fact  naphthazarin 
yields  only  sombre,  shades,  which  have  not  been  found  of  industrial  importance. 

The  beautiful  substance  obtained  by  Messrs.  Perkin  and  Church  by  acting  \ipon  a 
salt  of  naphtliylamine  with  nitrite  of  potassium,  and  to  which  they  have  given  the  name 
of  azodinaphthyldiamine  (see  Naphthylamine),  yields  superb-coloured  derivatives,  some 
of  which  can  easily  be  applied  to  tissues  ;  they  have  not  yet  however  been  successfully 
fixed.  C.  G.  W.  ' 

XTA.PHTHAI.IIjr.    )  .  , 

\  Syn.  with  Naphthalene. 
UAPHTHil.IiIN'E.  ) 

yjAPHTHiVI-O-CYAWIC  and  WAPHTHAI.O-SUIiPHOCYAN'IC  ACIDS. 

Syn.  with  Cyanate  and  Sulphocyanate  of  Naphthyi,  (p.  19). 
n'APKTHAMSIM'E.    Syn.  with  Oxynaphthylamine. 
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NAFHTHSSXC  ACXS.  C^IPO^.  Preparation.— KccovAing  to  Laurent,  wh.Mi 
naphth;ileiio  is  trcuU-J  with  acicl  chromatc  of  potassitini,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid, 
a  violent  reaction  takes  place  and  naphthcsic  acid  (and  sometimes  a  rose-coloun  d 
substance,  carminaphthoyic  C^H*0^?)  is  formed.  The  mass,  after  the  reaction  is  over, 
is  to  be  treated  with  water  and  thrown  on  a  filter.  The  solution,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
considerable  time  (two  months),  deposits  crystals  of  chrome-alum,  which  in  time  become 
covered  with  white  warty  granules.  The  latter  are  to  be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  after  filtration  is  to  be  evaporated,  when  the  naphthesic  acid  will  remain  as  a 
crystalline  mass. 

Propicrtus. — Ehombic  needles  of  58°  and  122°.  Melts  below  100°  and  may  be 
sublimed  at  a  Iiigher  temperature.    Soluble  in  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  water. 

C.  G.  W. 

BTAPHTHIOSTIC  ACS©.  C'TPN.SO'.  Sidphonaphthalidamic  acid.  (Piria, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phj's.  [3]  xxxi.  217;  Gm.  xiv.  110  ;  Gerh.  iii.  469.) 

Preparation. — One  part  of  nitronaphthalene,  after  being  washed  with  water  until 
the  nitric  acid  used  in  its  preparation  is  removed,  is  warmed  with  5  parts  of  alcohol 
until  dissolved  ;  and  6  parts  of  solution  of  sulphite  of  ammonium,  specific  gravity 
1'24,  are  added.  The  mixture,  if  kept  gently  boiling,  deposits  acid  sulphite  of 
ammonium,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  in  powder  is 
then  to  bo  added  until  the  acid  reaction  disappear.?.  After  boiling  a  short  time 
the  acid  reaction  again  becomes  apparent,  and  must  be  destroyed  as  before.  The 
boiling  is  continued  until  no  turbidity  is  observed  on  adding  a  drop  of  the  liquid 
to  water.  The  liquid  forms  two  strata,  the  upper  containing  thionaphthamato  and 
naphthionate  of  ammonium,  and  the  lower  sulphite  and  sulphate.  The  upper  layer 
is  to  be  separated  and  evaporated  over  a  lamp  to  an  oily  consistence  and  then  put 
aside.  After  some  time  it  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  orange-yellow  crystals  of 
thionaphthamate  of  ammonium.  Tlie  mother-liquid,  which  contains  the  naphthionato 
of  ammonium,  is  heated  to  100°  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates 
the  naphthionic  acid.  It  is  now  to  be  washed  -svith  water  and  \vith  alcohol,  until  the  liquids 
come  away  colourless.  The  naphthionate  of  ammonium  is  then  to  be  converted  into 
a  calcium  or  sodium-salt,  which  may  be  purified  by  I'epeated  crystallisations  ;  and,  when 
it  has  become  colourless,  it  is  once  more  dissolved  in  water  and  precipitated  by  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  acid  thus  precipitated  is  washed  vidth  water 
and  then  with  alcohol.  As  moist  nap)hthiouic  acid  is  easily  altered  by  contact  with 
air,  it  is  necessary  that  the  water  used  for  washing  it  be  freed  from  air  by  23rolonged 
ebullition. 

Properties. — As  precipitated  from  a  warm  solution,  naphthionic  acid  forms  small 
light  colourless  crystals  resembling  asbestos.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous  ;  reddens 
litmus  piaper.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  2000  parts  of  the  latter  dissolving 
only  1  part  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
completely  saturates  alkalis,  but  its  salts  with  heavy  metals  have  au  acid  reaction.  It 
evolves  acetic  acid  from  acetates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  ci'ystals  are 
rendered  anhydrous  by  a  temperature  of  100°. 

Becomptositions. — 1.  Heated  on  platinum,  it  burns  and  evolves  sulphurous  acid,  giving 
off  an  inflammable  vapour  having  an  odour  recalling  that  of  bitter  almonds  ;  it  leaves  a 
large  carbonaceous  residue. — 2.  Moist  naphthionic  acid  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to 
the  air. — 3.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
— 4.  Concentrated  sxdpliuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  solution  is 
transparent  and  colourless;  it  may  be  heated  to  nearly  200°  without  decomposition,  but 
about  220°  it  begins  to  blacken  and  give  off  vapours  of  sulphuric  acid. — 5.  Con- 
centrated solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium  does  not  attack  it. — 6.  Dilute  nitric  acid,  is 
without  action  on  it,  but  when  concentrated,  especially  if  it  contains  nitrous  add,  it 
converts  it  into  a  brown  resin. — 7.  Chlorine  passed  into  a  solution  of  a  naphthionate 
turns  it  bi'own  and  precipitates  a  resinous  substance. — 8.  Acid  chromatc  of  piotassiuih 
aided  by  heat  acts  like  chlorine.  The  presence  of  sulpihuric  acid  accelerates  tlie  decom- 
position. 

Salts  of  Naphthionic  Acid. — The  naphthionates  are  all  soluble,  and  crystallise  easily 
from  a  solution  in  weak  alcohol.  Solutions  of  naphthionates  are  opalescent,  and  when 
viewed  at  different  angles  transmit  beautiful  red,  blue  and  violet  coloiu-s.  Excessively 
weak  solutions  produce  these  effects,  a  solution  of  naphthionate  of  sodium  containing  only 
of  salt  being  capable  of  showing  the  phenomenon. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  naphthionates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  not  precipitated 
by  acetic  acid  even  when  heated  ;  Init  the  alcoholic  solutions  treated  with  acetic  acid 
yield  a  small  precipitate  of  naphthionic  acid. — Ferric  chloride  added  to  a  solution  of 
iiaplitbionate  of  sodium,  gives  an  abundant  lirick-red  precipitate  which  turns  brown 
when  heated. — Platinic  chloride  gives  a  yellow  precipitate. — l^itrate  of  silver  gives  a 
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white  crystalline  precipitate.  Trichloride  of  gold  turns  the  sohition  of  n.aphthionate  of 
sodium  purple,  and  gives  a  precipitate  of  metallic  gold. — Merciu-ic  chloride  affords  a 
white  precipitate. — Sulphate  of  copper  turns  the  solution  yellow,  but  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate. 

Naphthionate  of  Ammonium, — Very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  crystallises  with 
difficulty. 

Najjhthionate  of  Barium. — This  compound  is  best  prepared  by  double  decomposition 
of  a  solution  of  naphthionate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  barium ;  for  this  purpose 
2  parts  of  naphthionate  of  sodium  and  1  part  of  chloride  of  barium  are  to  be  dissolved 
in  10  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  naphthionate  of  barium  crystallises  out  on  cool- 
ing, and  may  be  rendered  perfectly  pure  by  two  recrystallisations  from  boiling 
water. 

Two  different  kinds  of  crystals  of  this  salt  may  be  prepared  by  regulating  the 
temperature  at  which  the  solution  crystallises.  If  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  be 
employed,  micaceous  laminae  form  in  the  fluid  while  still  warm.  The  crystals  so  formed 
have  a  slightly  violet  tint.  If  the  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  dilute, 
it  does  not  begin  to  crystallise  imtil  after  complete  cooling;  the  salt  then  assumes 
the  form  of  large  transparent  rhombohedral  laminas.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in 
water. 

Napihthiojiate  of  Calcium,  C'H'CalSr.SOliH-O. — When  crude  naphthionic  acid  is 
boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and 
then  left  at  rest,  bulky  reddish  crystals  are  deposited  which  may  be  purified  by  washing 
on  a  funnel  with  cold  alcohol,  which  dissolves  resinous  impurities.  The  salt  thus 
partially  purified  is  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal 
and  set  aside  to  crystallise.  It  crystallises  in  white  semi-transparent  laminae  having 
a  fatty  appearance.  Individual  crystals  appear  colourless,  but  when  seen  in  masses 
they  possess  a  very  beautiful  rosy  tint.  Very  soluble  in  water,  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    It  has  no  action  on  vegetable  colouring  matters. 

Naphthionate  of  Lead,  C'"II'PbNSO'.H-0,  prepared  by  double  decomposition  of  a 
solution  of  naphthionate  of  sodium  with  nitrate  of  lead. — Forms  short  reddish  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Eeddens  litmus.  It  is  altered 
by  boiling  with  water,  the  solution  becoming  red  and  gradually  losing  its  power  of 
crystallising. 

Naphthionate  of  Magnesium,  C'H^MgNSO'. — Easily  obtained  by  boiling  for  about 
two  hours  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  of  crude  naphthionic  acid  and  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of 
magnesium  with  water.  The  solution  is  to  be  filtered  and  set  aside  to  crystallise. 
It  is  to  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  weak  alcohol.  If  the  solution  be  concen- 
trated, the  resulting  salt  will  contain  4  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation  ;  but  if  the 
mother-liquor  be  allowed  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  vacuo,  the  crystals  will  contain 
5  atoms  of  water. 

Naphthionate  of  Potassium,  C'°H'KNSO'. — This  salt  is  anhydrous,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  when  hydrate  of  potassium 
is  present.  It  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  crude  naphthionic  acid  in  a  boiling  con- 
centrated solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium.  It  crystallises  out  on  cooling  in  small 
micaceous  laminae. 

Naphthionate  of  Silver,  C'H^AgNSO^.II-O,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  perfectly 
neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  naphthionate  of  sodium,  is  a  white 
curdy  powder,  sometimes  becoming  converted  into  dense  crystalline  grains  with  an 
adamantine  lustre.  Little  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  so  in  hot.  Becomes  grey  on 
exposure  to  light. 

Amraoniacal  naphthionate  of  Silver,  C'°H*AgS0^.2NH'.2H-0,  is  deposited  in  white 
crystalline  grains,  on  treating  a  hot  solution  of  the  last-described  salt  with  ammonia 
and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.    It  is  but  slightly  acted  upon  by  light. 

Naphthionate  of  Sodium,  C"'H''NaNS0'.4H=0.— This  salt  may  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving crude  naphthionic  acid  in  hot  alcohol,  with  addition  of  powdered  carbonate  of 
sodium.  The  boiling  solution,  after  filtration  and  repose,  yields  fine  nearly  coloiu-less 
prisms  of  the  salt.  It  may  be  purified  by  being  reduced  to  powder  and  washed  on  a 
funnel  with  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrate  of  sodium ;  after  this  it  must 
be  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  After  the  latter  treatment 
it  will  be  necessary  to  recrystallise  it  several  times. — The  salt  forms  fine  prisms  be- 
longing to  the  monoclinic  system,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids,  and  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  in  masses  the  crystals  al\i-ays 
appear  yellow.  The  crystals  are  at  first  insipid,  but  afterwards  yield  a  sweet  persistent 
taste.  The  salt  serves  for  the  preparation  of  several  of  the  naphthionates  by  double 
decomposition. — Wlien  heated,  it  yields  a  residue  of  sulphate  and  much  carbon. — It  is 
not  changed  by  exposure  to  dry  air. 

Naphthionate  of  Zinc,  C'"H"ZnNSO'. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition  of  napli- 
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tliioiiate  of  sodium  -witli  sulphate  of  zinc.  It  forms  large  rod  laminse,  transparent  but 
becoming  opaque  at  90°,  with  loss  of  some  of  its  water  of  crystallisation.  Very  solulihi 
in  water,  soluble  in  anhydrous  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  licat.  Becomes  anhydrous 
between  150°  and  160°.  C.  G.  W. 

ra-APHTSSUS.BaiEr.  C'l-PO-.  (Schiitzenberger  and  Vfillm,  Compt.  rend, 
xlvi.  894.) — A  substance  produced  together  with  azodinaphthyldiamine  (p.  23)  by  the 
action  of  aqueous  nitrite  of  potassium  on  hydrochlorate  of  naishthylamine.  The 
azodinaphthyl-diamine  may  be  dissolved  out  liy  alcohol  or  ether,  and  naplithuluiiii 
then  remains  as  a  black,  rather  bulky,  humus-like  substance,  insoluble  in  nearly 
all  solvents,  especially  in  acids  and  alkaUs.  It  dissolves  however  in  strong  snlphiuic 
acid,  forming  an  indigo-coloured  solution  whence  ic.  is  precipitated  by  water. 

WAPHTH'S"!..    C'"II'. — The  monatomie  radicle  of  naphthylamine,  &e. 

CN  t 

emanate  of  Naphthyl,  C'H'NO  =  qiojj?  j     ''"^  produced  in  small  quantity  by  heating 

dinaplithyl-carbamide  with  phosphoric  anhydride  (V.  Hall,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xvii. 
804),  probably  also  when  menaphthoximide  is  heated  to  260°  (Perkin,  Chcra.  .Soc. 
J.  ix.  8).  It  forms  magnificent  easily  fusible  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  reactions  are  exactly  analogous  to  those  of  cyanate  of  plienyl 
(ii.  196).    (Hofmann,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  425.) 

Stdphocyanate  of  NaplitJnjI,  C'oH'NS  =  Jri,^:|s.  Obtained,  together  with  naph- 
thylamine, by  distilling  diuaphthylsulpho-carbamide  with  pliospihoi'ic  anhydride : 


(C'°H')= 
(CS)" 
IP 


It  forms  splendid,  easily  fusiljle  crystals,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  insoluble  in  wait  r, 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  boiled  in  alcoholic  solution  with  naphthyl- 
amine, it  is  reconverted  into  dinaphthyl-sulphocarbamide.    AVith  aniline  it  forms  sul- 

phocyanate  of  phenyl-naphthylamine  :    J^^,ls   +    ^ysjN   =  C"'ff((>H5)N | 

(Hall,  Hofmann;  lor.  cit.) 

M'A.FHTH'SriiiA.mXM:^.  C'H'N.  Naphthalidam,  Naj>hthalaminc,  Naphthalidine. 
(Zinin,  J.  pr.  (Jhem.xxvii.  143  ;  abstr.  Ann.  Ch.  Pluirm.  xliv.  283.  Piria,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xxxi.  217.  Bechamp,  ?7«V/.  xlii.  186.  Delbos,  zizV/.  xxi.  68.  W.H.  Perkin, 
Chem.  Soe.  Q,u.  J.  ix.  8  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  1856.  p.  119.  Hugo  Schiff  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
lii.  112.  A.  W.  Hofmann,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  425  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  204. 
Schiitzenberger  and  Wilhn,  Comjit.  rend,  xlvii.  82.  Perkin  and  Church, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  207. — Discovered  by  Zinin  in  1842 dming his  important  researches 
on  the  reduction  of  nitro-compounds. 

Preparation. — Zin in' s process  consists  in  mixing  1  pt.  nitronaphthalene  with  10 
pts.  of  strong  alcohol,  and  saturating  the  mixture  first  with  ammonia  and  then 
with  sulphide  of  hydrogen.  The  essential  features  of  the  reaction  are  expressed  by 
the  annexed  equation : 

C'°II'NO-   +   3H-S  =  C'»H»N   +   2H-0   +  SI 

Nitronaphthaloiie,  Naphthylamine. 
Piria' s  process  consists  in  taking  advantage  of  the  ease  with  which  the  thionaph- 
thamates  are  converted  into  naphthylamine.    When  the  thionaphthamate  of  an  alkali 
is  treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  is  heated,  sulphate  of  naphthyl- 
amine is  produced  in  accordance  with  the  equation — 

2C"'H''NS0'     +     H-0     =  2(C'"H='N)H-S0'. 

Thioiiaphthamic  acid. 

3.  According  to  P  i  r  i  a,  naphthylamine  is  also  produced  by  distilling  a  thionaphthamale 
with  excess  of  hydrate  of  calcium. 

4.  The  process  almost  invariably  used  at  the  present  day  is,  however,  that  of  Beehamp, 
which  consists  in  reducing  nitronaphthalene  with  iron  filings  and  acetic  acid.  Accord- 
ing to  Schiitzenberger  and  Willni,  p]lthalamin<^  C^H'NO-,  is  also  formed  in  this  re- 
action. The  production  of  naphthylamine  by  Biichamp's  process  is  precisely  analogous  to 
that  of  aniline  from  nitrobenzene  with  the  same  reagents,  and  may  bo  written  thus  : 

C'»II'N02    +     (3Fe20    +    WO    =    SFe^O^    +  C'«H'N. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  give  at  length  all  the  modifications  of  Bechamp's  process, 
which  have  been  described  by  various  operators.    The  following  method  of  prepara- 
tion will  be  found  to  answer  either  on  the  large  or  on  the  small  scale:  1  pt.  of  nitro- 
naphthalene which  has  been  well  washed  with  water  to  remove  adhering  nitric  acid,  is 
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mixed  with  li  pt.  of  iron  filings,  and  commercial  acetic  acid  is  added  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  cover  the  whole.  The  retort  must  be  vei-y  capacious,  and  should  be  able  to 
bold  at  least  ten  times  the  quantity  of  the  ingredients  taken.  A  gentle  heat  is  applied 
until  the  nitronaphthalene  melts.  The  reaction  soon  sets  in,  and  is  generally  very 
active,  the  contents  of  the  retort  frothing  violently,  and  boiling  over  unless  the  fire  is 
removed.  As  soon  as  the  frothing  has  subsided,  the  retort  is  to  be  cautiously  heated 
until  the  acetic  acid  has  distilled  over,  after  -which  it  is  to  be  removed  from  the 
fire  and  allowed  to  cool.  A  strong  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  may  then  be 
added,  until  the  mixture,  after  being  well  stirred,  is  powerfully  alkaline.  The  retort 
may  now  be  transferred  to  a  deep  sand-batli  and  covered  with  sand  up  to  the  neck. 
Tlie  fire  is  to  be  urged  until  the  naphthylamiue  comes  over,  which  however  will  not 
be  the  case  until  the  temperature  has  risen  to  300°.  The  oily  naphthylamine  thus 
obtained  is  purified  by  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  filtered  liquid  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  distilled  with  hydrate  of  calcium ;  the  base  then  passes  over 
in  the  form  of  a  colourless  oil  contaminated  only  by  the  presence  of  phthalamine. 
The  latter  may  be  removed  by  converting  the  mixture  of  bases  into  sulphates  and 
crystallising.  The  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  being  less  soluble  than  sulphate  of 
phthalamine,  will  crystallise  out  first. 

Eoussin  prepares  naphthylamine  by  treating  nitronaphthalene  with  tin  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  He  introduces  into  a  balloon  (which  should  have  twice  the  capacity 
necessary  for  holding  the  ingi-edients)  6  pts.  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  1  pt.  of 
nitronaphthalene,  and  as  much  granulated  tin  as  will  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  mixture. 
The  balloon  is  heated  in  a  water-bath  and  shaken  at  intervals.  An  energetic  re- 
action is  soon  set  up,  the  nitronaphthalene  disappears,  and  the  mixture,  which  is  of  a 
brown  colour,  becomes  transparent.  The  product  in  this  condition  is  poured  into 
an  earthenware  vessel  containing  two  litx'es  of  commercial  hj'drochloric  acid  diluted 
with  half  its  bulk  of  water.  The  hydi-oehlorate  of  naphthylamine  soon  begins  to  crys- 
tallise, and  finally  renders  the  whole  solid.  On  cooling,  the  magma  is  drained  on  linen 
filters,  and  subsequently  pressed.  To  purify  the  crude  hydrochlorate  prepared  in  this 
manner,  it  is,  after  drying,  to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  treated  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  to  precipitate  the  tin.  The  liquid  is  then 
passed  through  a  wet  paper  filter  to  remove  a  tarry  impurity.  The  pure  hydrochlorate 
crystallises  on  coohng.    The  base  may  be  separated  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Properties. — Naphthylamine  precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  by  ammonia 
forms  white  silky  needles.  As  ordinarily  obtained  by  distillation,  it  is  a  yellowish- 
wliite  crystalline  mass.  It  melts  at  50°,  and  distils  at  about  300°  without  decomposition. 
In  spite  of  this  fact  its  vapour-density  does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined.  If 
very  slowly  heated  it  sublimes  in  long  silky  needles.  It  has  a  most  disgusting  and 
persistent  odour,  which  adheres  to  the  hands  and  clothes  for  a  long  time.  Some  per- 
sons appear  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  it  when  working  with  it  for  some  time  (Carey 
Lea).  Solutions  of  naphthylamine  colour  deal-wood  yellow  even  more  intensely  than 
aniline.  (Hofmann.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Naphthylamine  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  leav'ng  a  residue 
of  carbon  (Zinin). — 2.  Turns  violet  in  the  air(Zinin).  This  violet  substance  appeai-s 
to  be  produced  during  the  formation  of  naphthylamine  from  nitronaphtlialene  by  Be- 
champ's  process ;  one  or  two  grains  are  all  that  can  be  obtained  from  50  or  more  grammes 
of  nitronaphthalene  (Carey  Lea).  Sublimed  naphthylamine  becomes  coloured  only 
after  long  exposure  to  the  air  and  sunlight,  and  if  protected  from  these  influences  may  be 
kept  unaltered  for  years  (Zinin). — 3.  Heated  to  200°  with  dry  mcrcurous  nitrateit 
yields,  according  to  the  cpxantities  of  salt  employed,  various  shades  of  colour  from  that  of 
aniline- violet  to  that  of  fuchsiue  (Scheurer  -Kestn  er). — 4.  Stannic  chJoride  converts 
it  into  a  red  colour  (Kestner). — 5.  Not  attacked  by  chlorine  in  the  cold,  but  violently 
when  in  a  melted  state,  hydroclilorate  of  naphthylamine  and  a  resinous  substance  being 
formed  (Zinin). — 6.  Solution  of  hydi'oehlorate  of  naphthylamine  treated  wath  chlorine 
affords  a  violet  colour,  a  brown  resin,  and  a  substance  crystallising  in  golden-yellow 
needles  (Zinin). — 7.  With  ferric  chloride,  nitrate  of  silver,  trichloride  of  gold  and  oxi- 
dising substances  generally,  it  gives  an  azure-blue  precipitate  of  naphthameine  (Piria). 
— 8.  When  nitrite  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  naphthylamine,  a 
reddish-brown  precipitate  is  immediately  produced  called  by  its  discoverers  azodi- 
naphthyldiamine,  and  having  the  formida  C-''H'*N''  (Perkiu  and  Church). 
— 9.  Platinic  chloride,  mercuric  chloride,  and  chloride  of  zinc  yield  the  naphthameine 
of  Piria  which  appears  in  fact  to  be  oxynaphthylamine  (Schiff).  This  is  probably 
also  the  substance  obtained  by  heating  nitronaphthalene  with  the  hydi-ates  of  potas- 
sium and  calcium. — 10.  Nitric  acid,  especially  if  it  contains  nitrous  acid,  converts 
naphthylamine  into  a  brown  powder,  almost  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol 
with  the  production  of  a  violet  liquid  (Zinin).  Inasmuch  as  the  last  reaction  is 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  nitrous  acid,  it  is  probable  that  the  resulting  product  is 
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(ur  at  least  contains)  Ptrkin  and  Church's  azodinaphtliyldianiine.  This  is  rendered 
the  more  probable  because,  according  to  Zinin,  the  product  of  tlie  action  of  nitric 
acid  is  obtained,  on  evaporating  its  solution,  in  the  form  of  crystals  resembling 
murexide,  and  azodinaphthyldiamine  crystallises  in  magnificent  green  crystals  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  murexide,  but  much  larger  and  finer. — 11.  A  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sidp/iii'-ic  acids  acts  violently  on  naphtliylamine  ;  on  the  addition  of  water  to 
the  mixture  flakes  are  deposited  which  are  probably  nitronaphthylamine,  C'"H"(NO-)N. 
— 1 2.  Oxi/c/doridc  of  phosphorus  converts  naphthylamine  into  trinaphthylphospliamide 
(Schiff). — 13.  A  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  2Mtnssium  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  naphtliylamine  yields  a  p)recipitato  containing  a  violet  coloiu'ing  matter. — 14.  A  solu- 
tion of  naphthylamine  in  anhydrous  ether  when  treated  with  gaseous  ci/anic  acid,  affords 
naphthyl-urea,  C"H'"N'''0  ;  under  certain  circumstances  the  reaction  proceeds  differently, 
and  colouring  matters  are  formed  (Schiff). — 15.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  naphtliy- 
lamine combines  with  oil  of  mustard,  forming  allyl-naplithyl-sulphocarbamide, 
C'^H"N"S-  (Zinin). — 16.  With  suljjhocj/anate  of  phnit/t,  phenyl -naphthyl-sulphocar- 
bamide  is  pi-oduced  (Hofmann). — 17.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylamine 
is  treated  with  disidph/dr.  of  carbon,  or  when  it  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  that 
reagent,  diuaplithyl-.sulphocarbamide  is  produced  (Laurent,  Del  bos,  Schiff). — - 

18.  When  fused  naphthylamine  is  treated  with  (/rt^mfrs  chloride  of  cyanogc7j,  heatisgiveu 
off  and  hydroclilorate  of  menaphthylaniine,  C-'II"N^.HC1,  is  formed  (Perk in). — 

19.  With  the  iodides  &c.  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  methyl-naphthylamine,  ethyl-naph- 
thylamine,  &c.,  are  formed.  (Schiff.) 

Salts  of  Naphthylamine. 

Bromhi/dratc  or  Hy drohr ornate,  C"'II"N.HBr. — Obtained  by  decomposing  a 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphate  of  naphthylamine  with  bromide  of  potassium 
or  barium.  Tlie  solution  filtered  from  the  sulphate  of  barium  is  to  be  slowly  evaporated. 
Crystalline  salt,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  moderately  soluble  in  water. 

Chi  or  hydrate  or  Hy  drochlora  te,  C"'H''N.HC1. — When  a  strong  solution  of  naph- 
thjdamine  in  alcohol  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
hydroclilorate  of  n.aphthylamine,  consisting  of  small  shining  scales,  rather  freely  soluble 
in  water,  and  still  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  sublimes  at  about  200°  with  only 
slight  decomposition  ;  the  sublimate  consists  of  very  fine  needles.  Like  the  sulphate, 
the  dry  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  the  solution,  or  the 
crystals  if  wet,  become  rapidly  decomposed,  with  production  of  a  red  colour, 

Chi  or  0  mere  urate. — When  a  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  naphthylamine  or  of  its  salts,  a  curdy  yellow  precipitate  is  obtained;  it  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  is  deposited  from  a  boiling  solution  ou 
cooling  in  crystals. 

Chloroflatinate. — A  yellow  precipitate  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  crystallises  without  alteration  from  a  boiling  aqueous 
solution  (G  erhardt).  On  poiu'ing  an  alcohohc  solution  of  hydroclilorate  of  naph- 
thylamine into  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  a  green  colour  is  developed,  and  the 
salt  is  deposited  as  a  brownish  green-yellow  powder.  (Zinin.) 

Nitrate,  C"'H"N.HNO^ — Naphthylamine  dissolves  without  deconipo.sition  in  weak 
boiling  nitric  acid  if  the  latter  be  free  from  nitrous  acid.  The  solution  becomes  however 
slightly  reddish.    On  cooling  brilliant  scales  are  deposited  of  nitrate  of  naphthylamine. 

Oxalates.  1.  Neutral  salt. — Crystallises  in  stellar  groups  consisting  of  small  lamin;e 
having  the  formula  2C'°H''N.C-H-0*.  It  yields  dinaphtliylcarbamide  on  distillation. 
— 2.  Acidsalt,  C'lPN.C-H'-'O^ — This  salt  forms  in  white  warty  masses,  readily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol.  When  submitted  to  destructive  distillation,  it  yields  a  brownish- 
yellow  powder  soluble  in  alcohol  but  insoluble  in  water. 

Phosphates.  1.  Ortliophosphate. — Naphthylamine  treated  with  solution  of  plios- 
phoric  acid  which  has  not  been  ignited,  forms  this  salt,  wliicli  is  readily  obtLiined  in 
crystals  even  when  dilute  solutions  of  the  base  are  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid.  It  rapidly  turns  red  by  exposure  to  the  air. — 2.  Metaphosphate. — AVlicn 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthylamine  is  treated  witli  solution  of  nietapliosplioric 
acid  in  alcohol,  a  white  pulverulent  salt  is  obtained.  It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol. 

Sul phate  of  Naphthylamine,  2(C'°H'N).H-S0\  may  be  formed  by  dissolving 
the  base  in  warm  sulphuric  acid.  No  crystals  are  obtained  on  cooling  even  to  0*^, 
but,  on  dilution,  the  whole  becomes  nearly  solid  witli  small  scales  of  the  salt.  The 
same  salt  may  be  obtained  by  adding  sulphuric  a'id  to  a  solution  of  thionaphtliamate 
of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium,  and  gently  heating.     It  crystallises  in  white 
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silvery  scales  having  the  disgusting  odour  of  the  base,  and  an  acid  reaction.  When  dry 
it  may  be  kept  witliout  alteration,  but  the  solution  decomposes,  with  production  of  a 
red  colour.  AVhen  distilled  it  melts,  gives  off  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaves  a  residue 
of  carbon.  A  small  portion  of  the  base  distils  over  iindecomposed  ( Zinin).  It  is 
only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  bnt  freely  so  in  hot  alcohol. 

Intimately  connected  with  naphthylamine  are  the  substances  which  Piria  discoveredby 
acting  on  nitronaphthalene  with  sulphite  of  ammonium.  (See  Thionaphthamic  Acid 
and  Naphthionic  Acid.) 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Naphthylamine. 

a.  Bromide  of  Ethyl-naphthylainmonium,  C>=H'^NBr  =  (C'°H'.C-ff.ff)NBr. 
— To  prepare  this  compound,  naphthylamine  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  bromide  of 
ethyl  in  a  flask  so  connected  with  a  Liebig's  condenser  as  to  allow  the  volatilised 
bromide  to  return,  the  temperatm'e  being  maintained  between  40°  and  50°  for  some 
hours.  The  contents  will  at  last  be  converted  into  a  reddish-brown  mass  from  which 
the  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl  may  be  removed  by  distillation.  The  mass  is  then  to 
be  repeatedly  exhausted  with  boiling  water.  The  tjoiling  solutions  are  to  be  filtered,  and 
on  cooling,  the  bromide  of  ethyl-naphthylammonium  wQl  crystallise  out  (Schiff).— 
2.  Naphthylamine  inclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl  and  kept 
for  fourteen  days  at  ordinary  temperatures,  becomes  almost  entirely  converted  into 
crystals  of  the  bromide.  (Schiff.) 

Properties. — Pale  rose-coloured  crystals  which  do  not  become  colourless  on  recrystal- 
lisation.  The  salt  does  not  become  coloured  so  easily  as  naphthylamine.  Very 
slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hot  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
(Schiff) 

Heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  bromide  gives  naphthylamine  and  alcohol,  in 
accordance  with  the  equation — 


N 


Br  -I-  KHO    =    n|^2?'|  +  ^^'|0   +  KBr.  (Schiff.) 


;8.  Iodide  of  Methyl-7iaphthyl -ammonium. — An  attempt  to  prepare  a  methyl 
compound  by  treatment  of  naphthylamine  with  iodide  of  methyl  failed,  the  product 
being  a  greasy  mass  which  would  not  crystallise. 

y.  Sulphocyanate  of  Phenyl-naphthylammonium.  C"H'''N^S  = 
C"'H'(C''H^)N  [  ^' — ■P^o'iuced  by  the  direct  union  of  naphthylamine  with  sidpho- 
eyanate  of  phenyl,  or  of  phenylamine  with  sulphocyanate  of  naphthyl  (p.  19).  It 
crystallises  from  its  boiling  solution  in  spangles  very  Kke  diphenyl-sulphocarbamide; 
very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.     (Hofmann,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  423.) 

C.  G.  W. 

STAPHTHYEi-CARBAESIDBS.  — O.  MONONAPHTHTL-CAEBAMIDE  or  NaPHTHYL- 

C1«H') 

TJEEA,  C"H>''N20  =  (COylm    (See  Carbamidbs,  i.  754.) 
W  J 

(C"'H')2' 

/3.  DiNAPHTHTX-cAnBAMiDE.    CarbonaplUhalide,  C^'H'^N^O  =    (CO)"    N-.  (Del- 

j 

bos,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxi.  68. — Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  eviii.  228). — Obtained, 
1.  By  heating  the  neutral  or  acid  oxalate  of  naphthylamine  (Delbos).  Dinaphthyl- 
oxaraide,  C--H'^N^O-,  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards  resolved  by  increased  heat,  into 
carbonic  oxide  and  dinaphthyl-carbamide. — 2.  By  boiling  dinaphthyl-sulphocarbamide 
with  alcoholic  potash  (Delbos) : 

C='H"=N2S  +  H-0  =  a''H'WO  +  H=S. 

3.  By  heating  dinaphthyloxamide  for  a  long  time  above  its  melting  point,  or  sub- 
mitting it  to  dry  distillation  (Zinin); 

(C'OH')-)  (C"'H')2) 
(C^O^'fN^    =       (CO)"        +  CO. 
W    J  H=  j 

It  is  most  advantageously  prepared  from  acid  oxalate  of  naphthylamine,  which  must 
be  heated  to  complete  fusion  ;  the  yellowish  mass  which  distils  over  is  then  freed  from 
naphthylamine  by  repeated  boiling  with  alcohol. 
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Dinaplithyl-earbamiJe  is  a  pure  white,  light  and  slightly  silky  mass,  insoluble  in 
irattr.  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  qnickly  turns  red  when  exposed  to 
tlie  air,  and  distils  with  partial  carbonisation  at  a  temperature  above  300^.  When 
distilled  with p/^osp7^or^'c  anhydride,  it  yields  cyanate  of  naphthyl,  together  with  other 
products. 

WiLPHTHYXi-BrnMSnBS.  a. Azodinaphthyl-diamine.  C2''H'5N^=    N'"  \w- 

(Perkin  and  Church,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvi.  207). — A  base  produced  by  treating 
hydroehlorate  of  uaphthylamine  witii  nitrite  and  hydrate  of  potassium  in  the 
proportions  indicated  by  the  equation  : 

2(C'<'ffN.HCl)  +  EHO  +  KNO-    =    C^oH'^N^  +  2KC1  +  3H-0. 

A  dark-coloured  precipitate  is  thereby  formed  which  when  reerystallised  once  or  twice 
from  boiling  alcohol,  yields  azodinaphthyl-diamine  in  splendid  needles,  having  a 
bright  green  metallic  reflection.  It  melts  at  130°  to  a  blood-red  liquid  having  a  green 
metallic  lustre,  and  bears  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  without  decomposition.  It  is 
insoluble  in  cold  water  ;  colours  boiling  water  yellow;  dissolves,  but  not  very  freely,  Id 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  even  at  boiling  heat.  Most  acids  colouj  the  solutions  deep 
violet ;  but  the  original  orange-red  tint  is  restored  by  alkalis,  and  even  by  water.  Oil 
of  vitriol  colours  the  dry  crystals  dull  green,  changing  Ik)  deep  blue  on  addition  of  a 
trace  of  water.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  base,  forming  a  brown  solution 
which  afterwards  changes  to  brownish-red,  and  water  then  throws  down  a  brown 
precipitate. 

Azodinaphthyl-diamine  forms  three  hi/drochloratcs,  viz.  (C-°H"'N^)^.IIC1,  ci-ystallis- 
ingin  shining,  golden-brown  prisms  ;  C-°H'^NMICI,  in  dai-k  purplish-red  crystals  ;  and 
C'''°H'^N''.2HC1,  in  bulky  crystals  yellow-brown  by  transmitted  light,  and  having  a 
green  lustre  when  wet.  The  sulphate,  (C-°H'^N'jH'^SO^,  forms  greenish-brown  crystals 
having  a  golden  metallic  lustre. 

Azodinaphthyl-diamine  boiled  for  some  time  with  potash  is  partly  reconverted  into 
naplithylamine.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  hi/drochloric  acid,  it  is  slowly  decomposed, 
yielding  hydroehlorate  of  uaphthylamine,  and  a  substance  soluble  in  potash.  When 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  granulated  tin,  it  is  decolorised  and  yields  one  or 
more  new  bases  not  yet  examined.  With  citraconic  acid  it  yields  a  solid  substance 
probably  consisting  of  azodi  naphthyl  -  citraconamic  acid. 

By  using  a  double  proportion  of  nitrite  of  potassium,  Perkin  and  Church  (Chem. 
Soc.  J.  Ix.  1)  originally  obtained  a  dark-coloured  substance  which  they  regarded  as 
nitroso-naphthalene,  C"'H"(NO);  but  subsequent  experiments  have  shown  that  it  was 
not  a  definite  product,  but  merely  impiu'e  azodinaphthyl-diamine. 

Bcmoyl-azodinapMhi/l-diamine,  C-"H"'N'0  =  C-°H'XC'ff 0)N^  is  produced  by 
heating  azodinaphthyl-diamine  witli  chloride  of  bcnzoijl.  It  forms  brilliant  red 
crystals,  very  stable  and  capable  of  melting  without  decomposition.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  dissolves  slightly  in  boiling  alcohol,  with  yellow  colour,  which  is  darkened  but 
not  changed  to  violet  by  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid  with  deep  blue  colour;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether,  but  may  be  crystallised  from 
benzene  or  from  chloride  of  benzoyl.  Dissolves,  witli  orange  colour,  in  alcoholic  potash 
or  soda,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by  continued  boiling  with  potash  followed  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  chlorides  of  acetijl  and  cumyl  appear  to  form  similar  products  with  azodinaph- 
thyl-diamine. 

;6.  MENAPHTHTLAMi>rE,  C-'H'  'N^,  may  be  regarded  ascyano-dinaphthyl-diamine 
//',/'.). 

lsrAPHTHir3.-rORiraAMIDB.  C'H'NO  =  N.H(CHO)(C"'H').  See  Forma- 
MiDE  (ii.  681). 

WAPHTHYL-OXAMEBES.    See  OxAMIDE. 

UAPHTHYIi-PHOSPHAMIBE.    See  PhoSPHAMIDE. 

WAPHTHYS.-SUI.PHOCAKBAIVSISJES.     See  SuLPHOCAEBAMlDES. 

UAPHTH'Srai-TK.lAMIIJ'ES.  a.  CAEBODIN.APHTHTL-TIilAMrNE.  MeNAPHTHYLA- 

C""  \ 

MINE.  C-''H"N»  =  (C'"H')-  N^.  (Perkin,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  ix.  8.)— This  compound, 
J 

CN 

which  may  also  be  regarded  as  cyano-dinaphthyl-diamine,  (C'"!!')- 


N-,  is  formed  as  a 
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hydroclilorate,  Ly  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  naphthylamiue  (2C'"H'N  + 
CNCl  =  C-'H"NM[Cl),  the  mode  of  formation  being  j^recisely  analogous  to  that  of 
luelaniline,  or  carho-diphenyl-triamine,  from  aniline.  To  prepare  it,  gaseous  chloride 
of  cyanogen  is  drawn  by  an  aspirator  through  a  number  of  glass  tubes  partly  filled 
with  naphthylamine  which  is  kept  in  fusion  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat ;  the 
resulting  black  resinous  mass,  consisting  chiefly  of  hydroclilorate  of  menaphtliylamine, 
is  boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  the  base  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by 
ammonia  or  potash  ;  and  the  precipitate  is  purified  by  washing  with  water,  and  one  or 
two  crystallisations  from  alcohol. 

Menaphthylamine  crystallises  in  small  white  needles,  having  a  bitter  taste,  but  no 
smell,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  becomes  coloured 
in  the  air,  and  blues  reddened  litmus.  It  melts  at  about  200°,  and  decomposes  at  260-", 
giving  off  naphthylamine  and  leaving  a  brown  mass.  It  appears  to  form  neutral  com- 
pounds with  chlorine,  iodine  and  bromine.  With  fuming  sulphuric  acid  it  first  forms  a 
sulphate,  but  on  heating  the  mixture,  it  liquefies  and  a  new  acid  is  produced  which 
forms  a  soluble  lead-salt. — Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  very  slowly  on  menaphthylamine, 
forming  a  series  of  substitution-products.  Chromic  acid  acts  but  slowly.  Cyanogen 
gas  passed  through  ether  in  which  menaphthylamine  is  suspended,  converts  it  into 
dicyanomenaphthylamine. 

Menaphthylamine  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts  many  of  which  are  amorphous  or  but 
slightly  crystalline.  They  are  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  neutral  to  litmus- 
paper.  They  are  precipitated  by  acids  and  by  saline  solutions  ;  potash  and  ammonia 
added  to  their  solutions  precipitate  the  base  as  a  pure  white  powder. 

The  hydrochloratc,  C^'II"NMIC1,  is  amorphous  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  chloroplatinate,  C-'H"N^.IICl.PtCP,  is  deposited  from  alcoholic  solutiona 
in  small  yellow  shining  scales.  The  chloro-aurate  is  a  blue  precipitate.  The  hydrio- 
datc,  hydrohromate,  phosphate  and  nitrate  are  crystalline,  the  last  forming  small  white 
prisms,  and  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  sulphate  is  amorphous,  and 
moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

)3.  DicYANO-irENAPHTHYiAMiNB.  C-^H"N^  =  C^'H"N'.Cy^. — Produced  as  above 
described  by  the  action  of  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  menaphthylamine  suspended 
in  ether.  It  is  pale  yellow,  crystallises  with  difficulty,  is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  repreeipitated  by 
ammonia  if  added  immediately  afterwards ;  but  the  solution,  if  left  to  itself  for  only  a  few 
seconds,  becomes  turbid  and  deposits  cyanodinaphthyl-oxamide,  C-^H'^N^O-.  (Perk in, 
loc.  cit.) 

TJii.PH'THYL-irKS.a..    Syn.  vrith  Naphthtl-caebamide. 

UAPIiES  ITEXiXiOW.  A  basic  antimonate  of  lead  used  in  oil-painting.  (See 
Antimonates,  i.  326.) 

STAFOXiEOSJZTX:.    Syn.  with  orthoclase.    (See  Felspaji,  ii.  619.) 

arARCEEH-E.  C-='II-»NO^  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.l.  262.— Couerbe,  ibid. 
lix.  151. — Anderson,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xx.  Pt.  3,  p.  3-17.) — An  alkaloid  con- 
tained in  opium.  To  prepare  it,  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium,  from  which  morphine 
has  been  separated  by  Gregory's  process  (iii.  1051),  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  which 
throws  down  narcotine,  thebaine,  and  a  resinous  body.  The  liquid  is  filtered  and 
mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  the  filtrate,  after  being  freed  from  excess  of  lead  by 
sulphuric  acid,  is  neutralised  witli  ammonia  and  evaporated  till  it  becomes  covered 
with  a  pellicle.  It  then  on  cooling  deposits  a  crystalline  mass,  the  quantity  of 
which  increases  by  repose.  This  mass  is  washed  on  a  linen  filter  with  cold  water,  and 
then  dissolved  in  boOing  water,  which  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  narceine. 

Narceine  thus  obtained  sometimes  contains  sulphate  of  calcium  ;  it  may  be  purified 
by  dissolving  in  alcohol,  decolorising  with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallising  from 
water. 

Narceine  crystallises  in  elongated  silky  needles.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  bitter  and 
styptic  taste,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  readily  in  boiling  water,  is  very  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  of  narceine  slightly  deflect  the  plane  of 
polarisation  of  a  luminous  ray  to  the  left ;  [a]  =  —  6'67°. 

Narceine  melts  at  92°,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  tm'ns 
yellow  at  110°,  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  violently  attacked  by 
chlorine  and  bromine,  yielding  very  complex  products.  Iodine  forms  with  narceine  a 
dark  bine  compound  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water. 

Fotash,  soda  and  ammonia  dissolve  narceine,  which,  on  concentrating  the  solutions, 
is  deposited  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid. 

Strong  mineral  acids  act  powerfully  on  narceine  and  decompose  it ;  the  same  acids 
when  dilute  combine  with  it  and  form  salts. 

The  sidpliate  forms  tufts;  of  needles  much  resembling  the  free  base.    It  is  sparingly 
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soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  nitrat  separates  from  a  hot  solution  in  radiating  groups 
of  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  hydrocUorati-,  C-^H^'NO'.HCl  (at  100°)  crystallises  sometimes  in  concentrically 
grouped  needles,  sometimes  in  short  irregular  prisms.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  and  have  an  acid  reaction.  The  chJoroflatinaU,  C'^ff'-'NO'-'.HCl.PtCI- 
(at  100°),  gradually  separates  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  hydroclilorate  of  narceine, 
as  aerystalline  powder,  or  in  small  prismatic  crystals  (analysis,  4r0  per  cent.  C,  4'6  H, 
and  U-33— 11  76  Pt ;  calc.  41-2  C,  4-5  H  and  14-7  Pt). 

XTARCSTIfTE.  An  alkaloid  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide 
of  lead  on  narcotine.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong  stilphuric  acid  with  a  fine  red  colour,  and 
by  nitric  acid  with  a  fine  yellow  colour.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  the  oxidising 
mixture  it  appears  to  be  converted  into  ojjianic  acid.  (Marchand,  Berz.  Jahresber. 
XXV.  507.) 

IfAIlCZTII^S.  A  substance  possessing  emetic  properties,  contained  in  the  white 
narcissus.    (Jourdain,  Rep.  Pliarm.  [2]  xxi.  338.) 

N'A.RCOG'Sn'IN'E.  When  a  solution  of  narcotine  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled 
with  platinic  chloride,  the  product  generally  formed  is  chloroplatiuate  of  cotarnine. 
Sometimes  however  another  platinum-salt  is  formed,  crystallising  in  long  light  yellow 
needles.  This  salt  is  supposed  by  Blyth  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  29)  to  be  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  a  distinct  alkaloid,  narcogeninc.  As  however  this  salt  is  decomposed  by 
ammonia  into  chloroplatinate  of  narcotine  which  is  precipitated,  and  chloroplatiuate 
of  cotarnine  which  remains  dissolved,  it  is  probably  merely  a  double  salt  composed  of 
the  chloroplatinates  of  narcotine  and  cotarnine. 

NARCOTEXSrx:.    Syn.  with  Naecetinb. 

UABCOTXC  ACZS,  An  acid  said  to  be  formed  by  boiling  narcotine  with 
potash.    It  ajipears  to  differ  from  narcotine  only  by  the  elements  of  water  (p.  27). 

WAKCOTms.  C'-'-H^^NO'.  (Derosne,  Ann.  Chim.  xlv.  267  ;  Robiquet,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  V.  275;  Dnmas  and  Pelletier,  ibid.  xxiv.  188;  Pelletier,  ibid.  1.  261)  ; 
Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  35;  R.  Brandes,  ;'4/fZ.  ii.  274  ;  Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  lix.  159  ;  Regnault,  ibid.  Ixviii.  137  ;  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  1  ;  Blyth, 
ibid.  \.  29;  Wertheim,  ibid.lxx.  71;  Ixxiii.  208  ;  Anderson,  ibid.  Ixxxvi.  17'J  ; 
Mattheissen  and  Foster,  Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  345  ;  Cheni.  Soe.  J.  xvi.  342.— Gm. 
■x.vi.  135  ;  Gerh.  iv.  67.) — This  alkaloid  is  contained  in  opium  to  the  amount  of  6  or  8 
per  cent.,  and  was  the  first  base  extracted  from  that  substance.  It  was  discovered  by 
Derosne  in  1804,  and  went  by  the  name  of  Scl  de  Derosne,  till  its  basic  character 
was  demonstrated  by  Robiquet  in  1807. 

Preparation. —  1.  From  the  coloured  uncrystallisable  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the 
preparation  of  morphine  by  Gregory's  process  (iii.  1051).  These  mother-liquors  are 
diluted  with  water,  filtered  if  necessary,  and  treated  with  ammonia  as  long  as  a  precijii- 
tate  continues  to  form  ;  and  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  cloth  filter  and  pressed. 
It  is  granular  at  first,  but  becomes  resinous  if  left  under  the  press  too  long.  It  should 
therefore  be  quickly  removed,  suspended  in  water,  and  pressed  again,  the  treatment  being 
repeated  several  times.  The  precipitate  contains  narcotine  together  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  resin  and  a  little  thebaine  ;  the  mother-liquor  contains  narceine  and  may 
be  used  for  preparing  that  base.  A  portion  of  the  precipitate  is  now  to  be  boiled  with 
rectified  spirit  and  the  solution  filtered  hot ;  on  cooling  it  deposits  strongly  coloured 
crystals  of  narcotine,  which  are  collected  on  a  cloth,  pressed,  and  washed  with  a  little 
alcohol.  The  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals  serves  to  dissolve  another  portion  of  the 
precipitate,  and  in  this  manner  the  process  is  continued  till  the  whole  is  dissolved.  The 
impure  crystals  of  narcotine  are  next  rinsed  with  strong  potash-ley,  washed  with  w.ater, 
and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  liquor  from  which  the  first  highly 
coloured  crystals  of  narcotine  were  deposited,  contains  much  resin,  a  little  narcotine  and 
all  the  thebaine  of  the  opium,  and  may  be  used  for  the  preparation  of  that  alkaloid. 
(Anderson.) 

2.  Narcotine  may  be  extracted  directly  from  opium  by  treating  that  substance  witli 
ether.    The  solution  left  to  evaporate  deposits  narcotine  in  the  crystallised  state. 

Properties. — Narcotine  crystallises  in  right  rhombic  prisms  or  in  needles  grouped  in 
bundles,  flattened,  colourless,  transparent  and  lustrous.  It  melts  at  170°  and  solidifies 
again  at  130°,  in  the  crystalline  or  amorphous  state,  according  as  the  cooling  is  .slow  or 
rapid.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water ;  boiling  water  dissolves  of  it.  Akohul  and 
ether  dissolve  it,  but  not  very  freely.  According  to  Duflos,  it  dissolves  in  100  pts. 
cold  and  20  pts.  boiling  alcohol  of  85  per  cent.,  in  126  pts.  cold  and  48  pts.  boiling 
ether  of  specific  gravity  0'735.  The  solutions  are  bitter  and  destitute  of  alkaline  reaction. 
Narcotine  dissolves  in  26  pts.  chloroform  (Pe 1 1 e nkofer),  in  60  pts.  acetic  ether 
(Henry),  also  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 
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The  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution  of  narcotine  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  of  a 
luminous  ray  strongly  to  the  left ;  [o]  =  —  130°  5'  nearly.  Acids  modify  the  rotatory 
power  considerably,  altering  the  deviation  from  left  to  right.  (Bouchardat,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ix.  213.) 

Narcotine  is  not  dissolved  by  emstic-poiash  or  ammonia.  Its  solutions  do  not  pro- 
duce a  blue  colour  with  ferric  salts,  a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
morphine.    (See  also  the  reactions  with  Sulphuric  and  Nitric  Acids,  infra.) 

Narcotine  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  though  not  so  powerfully  as  morphine;  1'5  grm. 
of  it  is  sufficient  to  kiU  a  dog  in  a  very  short  time. 

Narcotine  contains : 
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The  composition  of  narcotine  was  first  determined,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of 
chemists,  by  Blyth,  who  in  1844  proposed  the  formula  C^H-^NO^*  or  C-'H"NO',  sup- 
porting it  by  numerous  analyses  of  the  chloroplatinate,  and  sho-wing  at  the  same  time 
that  it  accorded  well  with  the  most  trustworthy  results  of  pre-vious  investigations,  and 
accounted  satisfactorily  for  the  most  important  transformations  of  narcotine,  especially 
its  resolution  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents,  intoopianic  acid  (C"'H"'0^)  and  co- 
tarnine  (then  regarded  as  C'^H'^NO^).  According^  Blyth's  formula  was  for  a  long  time 
regarded  as  expressing  correctly  the  composition  of  narcotine.  Wertheim,  however, 
in  1851 — founding  his  opinion  chiefly  on  the  composition  of  the  volatile  bases  obtained 
by  distilling  narcotine  with  potash,  some  specimens,  according  to  his  observations, 
yielding  methylamine,  some  ethylamine,  and  others  tritylamine — maintained  the  exis- 
tence of  two  additional  varieties  of  narcotine  homologous  with  that  examined  by 
Blyth,  and  represented  respectively  by  the  formulae  C-'-^H-^NO'  and  C-^H-'NO';  while 
Hinterberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxii.  312)  analysed  a  compound  of  mercui-ic 
chloride  -with  what  he  considered  a  fourth  variety  still  homologous  with  the  preceding, 
and  represented  by  the  formula  C-'H-'NO'.  Matthiessen  and  Poster,  on  the  other 
hand,  found  that  six  samples  of  narcotine  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  opium,  Tur- 
kish, Egyptian,  and  Persian,  yielded  results  agreeing  very  nearly  with  the  formula  above 
given,  the  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  quantities  of  carbon  in  the  analyses 
amounting  to  only  0-63  per  cent.  Hence  they  conclude  that  there  is  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  more  than  one  kind  of  narcotine,  and  that  it  is  more  probable 
that  one  and  the  same  narcotine  (since  when  distilled  with  hydriodic  acid,  it  yields 
3  at.  iodide  of  methyl,  p.  27)  may  yield,  by  distillation  vnth  potash,  sometimes  methyl- 
amine, sometimes  dimethylamine,  and  sometimes  trimethylamine,  which  last  appears 
to  have  been  mistaken  by  Wertheim  for  its  isomer,  ti'itylamine. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Narcotine  becomes  coloured  when  heated  a  few  degrees  above 
its  melting  point.  At  220°  it  swells  up,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  humopic  acid. 
Heated  to  200°  with  water  in  a  sealed  tulje,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  reddish  very  bitter 
liquid. 

2.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  yellow  liquid  which  turus  brown 
when  heated.  According  to  A.  Husemann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  305;  E(5p. 
Chim.  pxire,  1863,  p.  284),  narcotine  added  to  cold  sidpihuric  acid,  colours  it  bluish- 
violet  or  yellow,  which,  if  the  liquid  be  gently  heated,  changes  to  orange-red,  then  to 
violet-blue  at  the  edge  of  the  basin,  and  lastly  to  -violet-red.  This  reaction  is  very 
distinct,  if  the  sulphuric  acid  contains  1  pt.  in  2,000  of  narcotine;  and  even  if  it  con- 
tains only  1  pt.  in  40,000,  a  slight  carmine  colour  is  still  perceptible,  passing  into  vio- 
let-red.— A  solution  of  narcotine  in  cold  sulphuric  acid  becomes  reddish-yellow  on 
addition  of  nitric  acid.  With  hypochlorite  of  sodium  the  same  colour  is  produced,  but 
preceded  by  a  carmine  tint.  If  the  solution  has  been  heated,  both  reagents  immediately 
produce  a  light  yellow  colour,  becoming  slightly  reddish  after  a  whUe. — A  solution  of 
narcotine  in  sulphm-ic  acid  previously  heated,  acquires  on  addition  of  ferric  chloride 
a  dark  red  colour,  changing  to  cherry-red,  which  lasts  for  24  hours  (compare  Reactions 
of  Morp>hinc,  iii.  1052).  Dilute  sulphuric  with  the' aid  of  heat,  transforms  it  into  a 
green  substance,  sulphonarcotide,  containing  the  elements  of  neutral  sulphate  of 
narcotine  minus  2  at.  water. 

3.  Chlorine  gas  attacks  narcotine,  especially  at  100°,  converting  it  into  an  amorphous 
substance  which  has  not  been  analysed. 

4.  In  bromine-vapour,  narcotine  is  coloured  orange-yellow;  in  iodine-vapour,  brown- 
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yellow;  in  vapoiir  of  chloride  of  iodine,  vermillion-red  to  yellow  (Doun6).  The  salts 
of  narcotine  are  not  coloured  by  aqueous  iodic  acid. 

5.  Narcotine  distilled  with  coucentrated  hydriodic  acid  gives  off  iodide  of  methyl, 
in  the  proportion  of  3  at.  CH^I  to  1  at.  narcotine.    (Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

6.  According  to  unpublished  experiments  by  Matthiessen  and  Foster,  narcotine  yields 
large  quantities  of  chloride  of  methyl  when  heated  to  about  110°  with  strong  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  resulting  solution  contains  an  alkaloid  whieli  differs  from  nar- 
cotine in  being  perceptibly  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  separates  on  cooling  as 
a  crystalline  precipitate,  and  by  its  ready  solubility  in  solutions  of  the  alkalis  or  alkaline 
carbonates.  The  com^josition  of  this  product  is  not  yet  ascertained  with  certainty,  but 
several  analyses  seem  to  point  to  the  formula  C"'H;"N0'  =  C-H-'NO'  +  3HC1  - 
3CH»C1. 

7.  Narcotine  is  not  dissolved  or  decomposed  by  dilute  aqueous  potash,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat,  but  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  strong  potash-ley,  it  forms  a  bitter, 
soluble,  oily  substance  which  appears  to  be  the  potassium-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid  {nar- 
cotic acid).  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  dissolves  narcotine  in  such  quantity  as  to 
form  a  semi-solid  mass.  The  acid  contained  in  this  potassium-salt  cannot,  however,  be 
isolated ;  on  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution,  a  transparent  jelly  is 
gi-adually  formed,  which,  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  suspended  in  water,  leaves 
crystals  of  narcotine.  Hence  narcotic  acid  appears  to  differ  from  narcotine  only  by  the 
elements  of  water. 

8.  Narcotine  heated  to  200° — 220°  with  hydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  gives  off  a 
volatile  base,  which,  according  to  the  circum.stanees  of  the  experiment,  is  either  methyl- 
amine,  dimethylamine,  or  trimothylamine.  According  to  Hofmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxv.  367),  the  products  vary  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  narcotine  and  hydrate 
of  potassium,  an  oily  alkali  boiling  at  a  much  higher  temperature  usually  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  trimethylamine, 

9.  Dilute  nitric  acid,  dissolves  narcotine  at  ordinary  temperatures  without  decompo- 
sition ;  but  on  heating  the  solution  to  50°,  it  deposits  cr^'stalline  flocks  of  teropiammoue, 
the  solution  retaining  meconin,  opianic  acid,  hemipinic  acid,  and  cotarniuc,  the  pro- 
portions of  these  products  varying  with  the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  nitric  acid.  In 
this  reaction,  the  opianic  acid  and  cotarnine  must  be  regarded  as  primary,  the  other 
substances  as  secondary  products  : 

C"H=^NO'    +    0    =    C'"H'°0=    +  C'H'^NO' 

Narcotine.  Opianic  acid.  Cotarnine. 

The  meconin  might  also  be  supposed  to  be  formed  by  the  breaking  up  of  the  narco- 
tine, thus  : 

C=2H-3NO'    =    C'oH'oO'    +  C'-H"NO' 

Narcotine.  Meconin.  Cotarnine. 

or  at  the  expense  of  the  ojiianic  acid : 

2Cion'"05    =    C'»H"'0»    -I-  C'Ei'D" 

Opianic  acid.  Meconin.  Hemipinic  acid. 

The  hemipinic  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  further  oxidation  of  the  opianic  acid. 

Strong  nitric  acid  acts  violently  ujjon  narcotine,  giving  off  copious  red  fumes,  and 
forming  a  thick  red  resinous  matter.  Gerhardt  found  that  when  narcotine  is  gently 
heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  no  red  vapours  are  evolved,  but  an  inflammable  gas, 
Ijrobably  nitrate  of  methyl. 

10.  When  a  solution  of  narcotine  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  boiled  with  flatinie  chloride, 
the  narcotine  is  resolved  into  cotarnine  and  opianic  acid,  the  platinic  chloride  being  at 
the  same  time  redaced  to  platinous  chloride  : 

C^^H-'^NO'  +  H'-O  +  2PtCl-  -  C'-ir^NO^  +  C"'I]'»0=  +  2PtCl  +  2IIC1 

Narcotine,  Colarniue.      Opianic  acid. 

11.  The  same  products  are  formed  by  the  action  of  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  sidphuric  acid  (Wohler).  On  one  occasion  Wcihler  obtained  also 
apophyllic  acid  (i.  350) ;  and  by  heating  narcotine  with  peroxide  of  lead  alone,  or 
with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  hydrochloric  acid,  hemipinic  acid  (iii.  141)  was  pro- 
duced. A  solution  of  sulphate  of  narcotine,  boiled  with  peroxide  of  lead  and  sidphuric 
oc'/fZ  added  drop  by  drop,  forms  narcetine  or  narcoteine.  (E.  Marchand  :  see  pi.  25.) 

12.  Narcotine  does  not  reduce  ferricyanide  of  potassium  in  alkaline  solution,  and  is 
thereby  distinguished  from  morphine,  which  reduces  the  red  to  the  yellow  prussiate 
(Kief  fer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  277).  When  heated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  iodide 
of  ethyl,  it  is  partially  converted  into  hydriodate,  but  does  not  yield  any  substitution- 
product.  (How,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  327.) 
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Salts  of  Nahcotine.  Narcotine  dissolves  in  acids,  but  the  solutions  have  little 
stability,  depositing  the  greater  part  of  the  narcotine  on  evaporation  aud  often  on 
addition  of  water.  Many  of  them  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  They  are 
bitter,  and  redden  litmus.  Mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  and  then  supersaturated  with  an 
alkaline  bicarbonate,  they  immediately  yield  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate.  Sulpho- 
ci/anate  of  jiotassium  produces  in  solutions  of  narcotine,  a  deep  red  precipitate,  even  if 
the  quantity  of  narcotine  present  is  extremely  small ;  the  precipitate  is  soluble  in  a 
slight  excess  of  the  sulphocyanate.    (Oppermann,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  811.) 

Narcotine-salts  give  no  precipitate  with  jluosilicio  alcohol  (iii.  1054);  with  pJiospJio- 
molybdic  acid,  tliey  yield  a  brownish-yellow  tioccxdent  precipitate  ;  with  ^hosfhanti- 
inonic  acid,  a  wliite  floeeuleut  precipitate. 

Acetate  of  Narcotine.  Yevy  unstable,  the  solution  prepared  in  the  cold, 
depositing  narcotine  when  evaporated.  This  property  may  be  made  available  for 
separating  narcotine  from  morphine,  the  acetate  of  which  is  not  decomposed  by 
evaporation.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  likewise  precipitates  narcotine  from  its  solution  in 
acetic  acid. 

Chlorhy drate  or  Hydrochlorate. — Very  soluble  in  water.  Crystallises  in 
needles  fi'om  its  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling,  or  from  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated 
to  a  syrup,  and  left  for  some  time  in  a  warm  chamber.  According  to  Liebig,  100  pts. 
narcotine  absorb  9-52  pts.  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid. 

When  a  strong  acid  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine  is  poured  into  water,  a 
semi-fluid  precipitate  is  produced  which  gradually  solidifies,  and  is  soluble  either  in  a 
a  larger  quantity  of  water  or  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  similar  precipitate  is  formed  on 
gradually  adding  an  alkali  to  a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine.  This  precipi- 
tate contains  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  perhaps  a  basic  hydrochlorate  of  narcotine. 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster.) 

Chloromer curate,  C^H^^NO'.HCl.HgCl  (?)  White  precipitate,  which  when 
dried  over  the  water-bath,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  hydrochloric 
acid,  deposits  small  crystals,  containing,  according  to  Hinterberger  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxxii.  311),  43-64  p.  c.  C,  3-90  H,  and  18-02  Hg.  The  formida  above  given 
requires  45-1  C,  4-7  H,  aud  17  Hg,  numbers  which  do  not  agree  very  well  with  the 
analysis;  Hinterberger  assigns  to  the  salt  the  formula  C-'H^'NO'.HCl.HgCl,  supposing 
it  to  contain  a  narcotine  different  from  ordinary  narcotine  (see  p.  26). 

Chloro-platinat  e,  C--H25NO'.HCl.PtCP.— Obtained  by  precipitating  hydrochlorate 
of  narcotine  with  platinie  chloride,  taking  care  not  to  add  an  excess  of  the  latter. 
It  separates  in  yellow  flocks  or  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  containing  15-80  per 
cent,  platinum  (Ely  th),  15-95—15-72  (Wertheim),  15-89  (Eegnault),  15-88  (How), 
the  above  formula  requiring  15-99  per  cent. 

lodomerour ate. — lodomercurate  of  potassium  throws  down  from  hydrochlorate  of 
narcotine,  a  yellowish-white  powder  containing  2  at.  mercury  (Hg  =  100)  and  3  at. 
iodine  to  1  at.  narcotine.    (Groves,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xi.  97.) 

Phosphateof  nareotineis  a  tiirpentine-like mass  containing  crystals  (Brandes). 

Sulphate. — A  solution  of  narcotine  in  dilute  sidphiu-ic  acid  yields  by  evaporation 
a  viscid  substance  which  gradually  hardens  ;  it  dissolves  in  water  without  decomposi- 
tion. 

Sulphonarcotide,  C^'H^N-SO'"  (?)  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  sulpihate 
of  narcotine  (p.  26).  When  narcotine  moistened  with  water  is  heated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  assumes  a 
dark-green  colour  and  ultimately  thickens.  No  gas  is  evolved.  On  diluting  with  water 
and  boiling,  nearly  the  whole  dissolves,  aud  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  an  amor- 
phous powder  of  a  deep  green  colour.  It  appears  to  contain  the  elements  of  neutral 
sulphate  of  narcotine  minus  2  at.  water: 

C^H^N^SO'"  =  2C==H=']SrO'.H-SO'  -  2H=0 

It  gave  by  analj'sis  69-1  per  cent.  C,  5-3  H,  and  3-6  S,  the  formula  requiring  59-6  C, 
6-0  H,  aud  3-6  S. 

Sulphonarcotide  is  not  attacked  hj  ammonia.  It  dissolves  in  potash,  forming  a  brown 
liquid  from  which  acids  reprecipitate  it  with  green  colour.  Boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it 
yields  sulphuric  acid  and  a  yellow  substance  soluble  iu  ammonia.  (Laurent  and 
Gerh.irdt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  112.) 

TJASTURAN.    Syn.  with  Pitchblende. 

WATHIUIVI.    Syn.  with  Sodium. 

DfATROCiLXiCZTE.  Impure  carbonate  of  calcium,  occurring  at  Sangershausen 
iu  pseudomorphs  after  Gay-Lussite.  Marchand(J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  95)  foundin  these 
crystals  94-37  calcic  carbonate,  1-15  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  2-02  calcic  sulphate,  1-10 
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clay,  and  1'34  water  (=  99-98).  A  variety  containing  barytic  snlpliate  has  been 
called  iicotij'pr  by  Breithanpt.    Sp.  gr.  =  2-82 — 2'S8. 

BTATKOlilTB.  Soda-inesotype .  Feather  zeolite.  Varieties:  Bergmannite  {SpiT2i- 
stciri),  Lilni utile,  Brevicite. — This  mineral  forms  trimctric  prisms  with  pyramidal 
summits,  exhibitiog  the  combination  ooP  .  P  .  |  P  ;  also  with  Pco  .  Ratio  of  axes, 
a:l,:c  =  0-7103  :  1  :  1-0176.  Angle  ooP  :  ccP  =  91°.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel 
to  ooP.  The  crystals  are  usually  slender,  often  acicular,  frequently  interlacing,  diver- 
gent, or  stellate.  It  also  occurs  fibrous,  radiating,  and  massive.  Hardness  =  3  to  5-5. 
Pp.  gr.  =  2-17  to  2-24.  Transparent  to  translucent.  Lustre  vitreous.  Colourless,  grey, 
yel.ow,  sometimes  red  or  pale  green.    Streak  white.    Fracture  concho'idal.  Brittle. 

Analyses:  a.  From  Hoheutwiel  in  the  Hogau  (Klaprotli,  Beitrai/e,  v.  44). — 
!i.  Auvergiie:  crystallised  (Fuchs.  Schw.  .T.  viii.  3.J3). — c.  Tyrol:  massive,  fibrous, 
reddish-whito  (Fuchs,  iliiel.). — d.  Trezza,  near  Aci  Castello  in  Sicily:  white,  spherical 
concentrically  fibrous  masses  (S.  v.  Wal t  ershaus  en,  Vulkaniselie  Gestiine,  p.  269). — 
e.  Brevig  in  Soutli  Norway:  the  so-called  Brevicite:  crystallised,  according  to  Gr.  Eose, 
in  the  form  of  natrolite  (Scheerer,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixv.  276  ;  Ixxxix.  26  ;  cviii.  4,  6). — 
/.  i?t'>-^»(«»«?<(',  from  Brevig :  reddish-white  (Scheerer). — g.  lieidiolite,  fvom  Hrexif^ 
(Scheerer). — k.  Lehuntite  from  Antrim  in  Ireland  (Thomson,  Minendogy,  i.  338). 


a. 

h. 

c. 

a. 

e. 

/• 

R- 

h. 

Silica  . 

.  48-00 

48-17 

48-63 

43-68 

47-16 

47-97 

48-38 

47-33 

Alumina 

.     24 -23 

26-51 

24-82 

27-77 

2613 

20-66 

26-42 

24  00 

Lime 

0-17 

1-73 

0-53 

0-68 

0-44 

1-52 

Soda 

.  16-30 

16-12 

15-69 

12-23 

15-60 

14-07 

13-87 

13-20 

Potash  . 

3-61 

1-34 

Water  . 

9-00 

9-13 

9-60 

11-27 

9-47 

9-77 

9-42 

13-60 

Ferric  oxide  . 

1-73 

0-21 

0-53 

0-73 

0-24 

0-29 

99-50 

100-10 

98-95 

100-58 

99-42 

99  88 

100-31 

99-65 

The  analyses  ei—g  may  lie  represenedby  the  formula  Na^O.Al*Ol3SiO-.2H-0,  which 
is  that  of  a  hydrated  soda-labradurite  (iii.  460) ;  if  the  water  be  regarded  as  basic,  it 

may  be  reduced  to  that  of  an  orthosilicate  (Na-Ali-H'')Si'0'^.  Lehuntite  (h),  so  far 
as  the  analysis  can  be  depended  upon,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  1  at.  water  addi- 
tional. 

An  ■iron-natrnlite  having  the  alumina  partly  replaced  by  ferric  oxide,  and  the  soda 
by  ferrous  and  manganous  oxides,  occurs,  together  with  brevicite,  at  Brevig  in 
Norway,  in  dull  green,  opaque,  prismatic  crystals  and  semi-eryistalline  plates  containing 
46-34  per  cent,  silica,  18-94  alumina,  7-48  ferric  oxide,  14-04  soda  with  a  little  potash, 
2-40  ferrous  oxide,  0-53  manganous  oxide,  and  9-37  water. 

Natrolite  occurs  in  cavities  in  amygdaloi'dal  trap,  basalt,  and  other  allied  rocks  ;  also 
ia  seams  in  granite  or  gneiss.    It  is  sometimes  altered  to  prehnite. 

WATROKT.  Native  carbonate  of  sodium,  Na-COllOH-0  (see  Carbonates,  i.  794). 
Natron  is  also  the  Gernian  name  for  soda. 

EJi^.TROSr-SPOBUESEBIB.    Syn.  with  Oligoclasb. 
IffAUSSiS.ia'HiriTS.    Native  selenide  of  silver  (see  Silver). 

SJSCTiLK.  The  sweet  juice  which  collects  in  the  nectaries  or  discs  of  variou.s 
flowers.    It  appears  to  be  chiefly  a  solution  of  cane-sugar  and  uncrystallisable  .sugar. 

ITSEBSiE-OSlS.  Native  sulphide  of  bismuth,  lead,  and  copper  (see  Aciculite, 
i.  37). 

BTESBSiE-SPilK.    A  variety  of  Arragouite. 
N-EEB3.E-STOB3-E.     See  ScOLECITE. 
13-EFE3.ElJrE.    Syn.  with  Nephelin(p.  30). 
K-OIMCA1.ITB.    Syn.  with  Brucite  (i.  684). 
WEOCTESE.    See  Scorodite. 

WEOIiiTS.  A  mineral  occui-ring  in  mines  at  Arendal  and  Eisenach,  in  stellate 
groups  of  silky  fibres,  also  massive,  with  green  colour  and  silky  or  earthy  lustre. 
Hardness  =  1  to  2.  Specific  gravity  =  2-77  (perfectly  dried).  The  following 
analyses  are  by  Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  283): 

SiO-'.       Alt03.      Mg-^O.     Fe20.     Mn-O.     Ca=0.  H'^O. 

1.  Arendal      52-28       7-33      31-24      3-79      0-89      0-28      4-04    =  99-83 

2.  „  47-35      10-27      24-73      7-92      2  04      .    .      6-28    =  99-19 

3.  Eisenach     51-25       9'32      29  92      0  80      .    .      1-92      6-30    =  99-71 
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The  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the  isomorphous  compounds 
5K20.6Si02.2H'0  and  6R20.4AlP03.2ffO,  the  alumina  and  silica  replacing  one 
another  in  the  proportion  of  2AR'0^  to  3SiO'  (see  iii.  433). 

Neolite  is  a  recent  formation  produced  by  the  agency  of  infiltrating  waters  passing 
over  rocks  containing  magnesia. 

xrBOPIEiA.SS.    Native  ferroso-ferric  sulphate  found  at  Fahlun  in  Sweden :  sjni. 

with  BOTRTOGEN  (i.  651). 

UEOTOKITE.  A  black  or  brown-black  amorphous  mineral,  occuring  at  Gas- 
bole  in  Finland,  and  apparently  produced  by  the  weathering  of  other  minerals.  Con- 
tains, according  to  Igelstrom,  35'69  per  cent,  silica,  25-08  ferric  oxide,  •24'12  manganic 
oxide,  0'40  alumina,  2'90  magnesia,  O'oo  lime,  and  10'37  water  (=  99'11).  When 
heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  gives  off  water,  but  does  not  fuse.  {Eammelsberg's 
Miner  alchemic,  p.  834.) 

TJEOTYPB.    A  variety  of  natroealcite  containing  baryta  (p.  28). 

HfSPKEIiITJ.  Sommife,  Cavoliniie,  Beudanite. — ElcBolite,  Fcttstcin,  Pierre 
grasse.  A  silicate  occurring  in  prisms  belonging  to  the  hexagonal  system,  and  exhibit- 
ing the  combination  «  P  .  oP  .  P  (fig.  240,  ii.  139),  mostly  however  without  P  ;  occa- 
sionally also  with  the  faces  ooP2.  ccP|,  and  others.  For  P,  the  length  of  the  vertical 
axis  is  0-8376.  AngleP:  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =139°  19';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  88°6'. 
Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  oP  and  ooP.    Also  massive,  compact,  and  thin  columnar. 

Hardness  =  5'5  to  6.  Specific  gravity  2'5  to  2'64.  Lustre  A'itreous  to  greasy. 
Coloui'less,  white,  or  yellowish ;  the  massive  varieties  also  dark  green,  greenish  or 
bluish-grey,  brownish  and  brick-red.  Transparent  to  opaque.  Fracture  subconchoidal. 
Brittle. 

The  name  nephelin  includes  the  colourless  crystallised  varieties  ;  claolitc,  the  coarse 
massive  varieties,  with  a  greasy  lustre. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  nephelin  melts  with  difficulty  to  a  vesicular  glass ;  elseolite 
easily.  Both  dissolve  slowly  in  borax,  and  give  with  cobalt-solution  a  greyish-blue 
colour  on  the  fused  edge.    Both  gelatinise  easily  in  acids. 

Analyses. — 1.  Of  Nephelin.  a.  From  Vesuvius  (Scheerer,  Pogg.  Ann.  xlvi.  291 ; 
slLx.  359). — b.  From  the  dolerite  of  the  Katzenbuekel  in  the  Odeuwald  (Scheerer, 
foe.  cit.). — c.  From  Lobau  in  the  Lausitz  (Heidepriem,  J.  pr.  Chem.  1.  500).- 

2.  OfEleeolite. — a.  From  Frediiksvarn  in  Norway  (Scheerer,  loc.cit.). — i.Brevig 
in  Norway  (Scheerer). — c.  Miask  in  the  Ural  (Scheerer).— Magnet  Cove,  Arkan- 
sas (Smith  and  Brush,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  365): 


Nephelin, 

Ela^olite. 
* 

b. 

a. 

c. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Green. 

Brown. 

Brown. 

White. 

Flesh- 

red. 

Silica 

.  44-04 

43-70 

43-50 

45-23 

45-53 

44-40 

44-18 

44-46 

Alumina  . 

.  34-06 

32-31 

32-33 

32-66 

32-06 

31-84 

33-18 

30-97 

Ferric  oxide 

.  0-44 

1-07 

1-42 

0-56 

1-41 

1-11 

0-69 

2-09 

Soda  . 

.  15-91 

16-83 

14-13 

15-71 

16-97 

15-71 

15-86 

15-61 

Potash 

.  4-62 

5-60 

5-03 

5-06 

4-76 

5-17 

5-75 

5-91 

Lime  . 

.  2-01 

0-84 

3 -5  5 

0-33 

0-40 

0-28 

0-29 

0-66 

0-11 

0-07 

Water 

.  0-21 

1-39 

0-32 

0-61 

0-78 

2-07 

0-45 

0-95 

101-19 

100-74 

100-39 

100-76 

100-91 

100-64 

100-47 

100-65 

Scheerer  found  also  a  trace  of  sidphuric  acid  in  nephelin  ;  Bromeis  found  a  trace  of 
chlox'ine. 

The  preceding  analyses  lead  to  the  formxila  4M=0.3Si02+ 2(2Al'0'.3SiO=)  = 
SiAll'M^O^',  or,  as  most  of  the  analyses  give  1  atom  potash  to  3  atoms  soda, 

Si'All'dK.INa)'©^*.    The  quantity  of  lime  is  variable  and  insignificant. 

Nephelin  occurs  in  crystals  in  the  older  lavas  of  Vesu-vius,  with  mica,  idoerase,  &c.  ; 
also  at  Cape  di  Bove  near  Rome,  and  the  other  localities  above  mentioned.  Elteolite 
is  found  imbedded  in  the  zircon-syenite  of  Brevig,  Stavern,  and  Fredericksviirn  in  Nor- 
way ;  also -ndth  felspar,  mica,  zircon,  pyrochlore,  &c,,  in  the  Ilmen  mountains  in  Siberia ; 
also  at  Litchfield,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  with  cancriuite;  and  in  the  Ozark  mountains, 
Arkansas,  with  brooldte  and  schorlemite. 

Nephelin  and  elseolite  easily  undergo  alteration,  producing  zeolites,  such  as 
Bergmannite  or  Thomsonite ;  the  large  amount  of  soda  in  these  minerals  fits  them 
especially  for  this  mode  of  transformation. 
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GriesecJcite,  a  niinoral  occiirring  in  greeni.sli-gre}'"  six-sided  prisms  having  a  greasy 
lustre,  has  been  sho^vn  by  Bhim  to  be  a  pseudomorph  after  this  species,  differing  from 
it  merely  in  containing  4'88  per  cent,  water.  Blum  also  considers  Uehenerite  (iii.  689) 
as  a  similar  pseudomorph.    Elaeolite  has  been  observed  altered  to  mica. 

XfEPHRETB.  Jade  in  part,  Biilstcin. — A  hard,  compact,  light  green,  bluish,  or 
whitisli  stone,  translucent,  tough,  breaking  with  a  splintery  fracture  and  glistening  sur- 
face. Hardness  =  6 — 7.  Specific  gravity  =  2'9 — 3'1.  It  belongs  to  the  horn- 
blende family,  bnt  varies  in  composition,  and  is  not  a  distinct  mineral  species. 

Ancdj-jscs :  a,  h,  c.  From  the  East:  a.  Kastner  (Gehleu's  J.  ii.  469).— /a  Sehirf- 
haiitl,'ADn.  Cb.  Pharm.  xlvi.  338). — c.  Eammelsberg  (Fogg.  Ann.  Lsii.  148).— 
d.  Damoiir,  Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  469). — e.  Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.lxxxiv.  379). — 
/.  From  New  Zealand:  Piniama  stone;  green  (Scheerer,  loe.  cit.): 


a. 

b. 

c. 

e. 

/• 

Silica  . 

.  50-60 

58-88 

54-68 

58-24 

57-38 

57-10 

Alumina 

.  10-00 

1-5G 

0-68 

0-72 

Ferrous  oxide 

.  005 

2-63 

2-15 

1-14 

1-35 

3-39 

Manganous  oxide  . 

0-80 

1-39 

Magnesia 

.  31-00 

22-39 

26-01 

27-14 

25-88 

23-29 

Lime 

12-51 

16-06 

11-94 

12-20 

13-48 

Potash 

0-80 

Water  . 

.  2-76 

0-27 

0-68 

2'65 

2-50 

Chromic  oxide 

.  0-05 

99-35 

99-74 

100-97 

98-46 

100-04 

100-18 

If  the  first  analysis  be  left  out  of  consideration,  neplu-ite  appears  to  have  nearly 
the  composition  of  tremolite  (see  Hornblende,  iii.  169). 

Nephi'ite  oecui's  in  connection  with  talcose  rock  or  slate  and  granular  limestone.  In 
China,  New  Zealand  and  North-west  America,  it  is  worked  into  images  and  ornaments. 
The  name  is  from  vepp6s  a  kidney,  the  stone  having  been  formerly  supposed  to  be  a 
cure  for  diseases  of  tlie  kidney. 

M'EJ&Ol.r,  OIIi  or  ESSSOTCB  OP.  Oil  of  Oranqe-flowcrs.—A  volatile  oil 
obtained  by  distilling  orange-flowers  with  water.  It  is  nearly  colourless  when  fresh, 
but  soon  tiu'ns  red  on  exposure  to  light.  According  to  Soubeiran  and  Capitaine 
(J.  Pharm.  xvii.  619),  it  is  composed  of  two  distinct  oils,  one  of  which  has  a  very 
fragrant  odour,  and  dissolves  abundantly  in  the  orange-flower  water  which  piasses  over 
in  the  distUlatiou,  while  the  other  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  occurs  only  in  the 
oily  portion  of  the  distillate.  The  first-mentioned  oil  is  reddened  by  sulphuric  acid, 
and  communicates  this  property  to  the  entire  essence.  According  to  Dobereiner,  oil 
of  neroli  produces  a  pecidiar  acid  by  contact  with  platinum-black.  Nitric  acid  colours 
the  oil  brown. 

Neroli-camjihor.  According  to  Boullay  (J.  Pharm.  siv.  496)  and  Plissou  (ili/'d. 
XV,  152,  XX.  63),  oil  of  neroli  mixed  with  alcohol  of  90  per  cent,  deposits  a  solid  sub- 
stance melting  at  50°,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
very  soluble  in  ether.  Boullay  and  Plissou  found  in  it  83-76  per  cent,  carbon,  15-09 
hydi'ogen,  and  1-15  oxygen;  it  is  probably  a  hydrocarbon. — For  further  details  re- 
specting the  oil  and  camphor,  see  GincUn's  Handbook,  xiv.  386-388. 

IffEItVOtJ-S  TISSUE.  (Va-uquelin,  Ann.  dumus.  d'hist.  nat.  1811,  p.  212.— 
Couerbe,  Ann.  Oh.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  164. — Fremy,  ibid.  [3]  ii.  463. — Lassaigne, 
J.  Chim.  med.  [2]  i.  344. — V.  Bibra,  Ihitersuchungen  i'lber  das  Gekirn  des  Menschen 
inul  dcr  JVirbcNMrre.—W.  Miiller,  Die  chcui.  Bestandth.  dcs  Gehinis. — Breed,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  bxxxiii.  p.  124.) 

The  nervous  system  of  the  higher  animals  is  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  nerve- 
fibres  and  nerve-cells  or  nerve-vesicles,  the  former  being  found  in  the  nerves,  and  in 
the  "white  matter"  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  latter  in  the  "grey  matter"  of 
the  same,  in  the  ganglia,  and  in  some  of  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense.  The  peculinr 
"  electric  organs"  of  certain  fishes  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the  nervous  system  (see 
Electricity,  ii.  476).  The  nerve-fibre  consists  of — 1.  A  "  sheath,"  probably  analogous 
in  nature  to  elastic  tissue. —  2.  A  hollow  cylinder  or  "  medullary  substance,"  a  mixture 
of  some  form  of  albumin  with  various  fatty  bodies,  having  a  homogeneous  appearance 
during  life,  and  undergoing  a  kind  of  coagulation  after  death. — 3.  A  central  stem  or 
"  axis-cylinder,"  composed  of  some  protein-compound  or  compounds  with  little  or  no 
fat,  thought  by  many  to  be  fluid  during  life  and  to  coagulate  spontaneously  at  deatli. 
There  are  also  other  "  gelatinous  "  fibres  having  a  different  structure.  The  tyjiical 
nerve-vesicle  consists  of : — 1.  An  envelope  probably  continuous  and  identical  in  nature 
with  the  nerve-sheath. — 2.  A  nucleus  (with  nucleolus). — 3.  "  Contents,"  probably 
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composed  of  some  protein-snhstaiice  with  fatty  and  other  granides.  The  vesicles  or 
cells  vary,  liowever,  cxcpediiigly  in  fonn,  size,  &e. 

The  reaction  of  living  nerve  is  during  inaction,  neutral  (amphichromatic)  ;  during 
strong  action,  acid  ;  the  reaction  of  dead  nerve  is  acid  (Funke,  Arch.  Anat.  Phys. 
1859,  p.  835).  Du  Bois-Reymond  found  the  electric  organs  of  Malapterurvs 
neutral  immediately  after  death,  but  becoming  acid  on  the  third  day  (ibid.  p.  847). 
Nerve-substance,  unlike  muscle-substance,  becomes  acid  when  boiled. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  "  white  matter  "  is  1-041,  of  the  "  grey  "  1'034. 

Fremy  represents  100  pts.  of  cerebral  substance  as  consisting  of  80  water,  5  fat, 
7  albumin,  and  8  extractives  andsalts.  v.  Bibra  gives  75'6  percent,  water,  andfrom 
12  to  16  per  cent.  fat.  The  "white  matter"  contains  less  water  than  the  "grey,"  the 
mean  of  the  former  being  73  per  cent.,  of  the  latter  85  per  cent.  The  "white"  is 
richest  in  fat,  possessing  14'8  per  cent.,  while  the  "grey"  has  only  47  per  cent. 
(L  a  s  s  a  i  g  n  e).  According  to  v.  B  i  b  r  a,  the  spinal  cord  contains  less  water  and  more  fat 
than  the  brain,  viz.  66  per  cent,  of  water  and  25  per  cent,  of  fat,  while  the  nerves  again 
have  less  water  and  more  fat  than  the  spinal  cord,  though  the  quantities  seem  to  vary 
excessively.  Schlossberger  (Miiller's  Arch.  1868,  p.  309)  gives  the  brain  of  foetus 
as  containing  from  87'9  to  92'6  per  cent,  of  water  and  from  1-6  to  3'7  per  cent,  of  fat, 
results  very  closely  agreeing  ^vith  those  of  v.  Bibra. 

In  100  pts.  of  fresh  brain.  Breed  found  0-027  ash,  in  100  pts.  of  which  were:  — 


Phosphate  of  Potassium   .  .  55-24 

„        „  Sodium       .  .  22-93 

„  Iron    .       .  .  1-23 

„        „  Calcium       .  .1-62 

,,        ,,  Magnesium  .  .  3-40 


Chloride  of  Sodium  .  .  ,  4-74 

Sulphate  of  Potassium  .  ,1-64 

Phosphoric  acid  (free)  .  .  9-15 

Silicic  acid  .  .  "42 


No  department  of  physiological  chemistry  has  been  so  little  studied,  or  studied  -vritli 
so  little  profit,  as  that  of  tlie  nervous  tissue.  Exact  knowledge  concerning  the 
protein-compounds  in  it  is  wholly  wanting.  The  substance  forming  the  axis-cylinder 
seems  to  belong  to  the  same  series  as  fibrin  and  syntonin  (myosin) ;  it  differs  from  the 
former  by  its  insoluliility  in  a  solution  of  nitre,  from  the  latter  by  its  insolubility  in 
dilute  acids.  The  protein  constituent  of  the  medullary  substance  and  of  the  cell-con- 
tents seems  to  be  some  form  of  soluble  albumin.  It  has  been  thought  to  be  casein. 
Our  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  fatty  bodies  is  also  very  unsatisfactory.  Besides 
cholesteriu,  which  occurs  to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent,  of  total  fat  (v.  Bibra),  olein, 
stearin,  and  palmitin,  there  have  been  obtained  various  bodies  whose  nature  is  much 
disputed.  (See  Ceredrote,  Cephaxote,  Myelin,  SxEAEOcoNO-rE,  Ceeebhin,  Cehebeic 
Acid,  Olbophosphoeic  Acid,  Glycerophosphobic  Acid,  Lecithin.) 

W.  Miiller  found  in  human  brain  a  small  quantity  of  creatine,  0-05  grm.  in 
4  pounds;  in  ox-brain  he  found  no  creatine,  but  a  body  resembling  leucine,  together 
■with  uric  acid  and  xanthine  or  hypoxanthine.  He  also  found  in  the  same  brain  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  inosite,  20  grms.  in  50  pounds.  Both  v.  Bibra  and 
W.  M  ii  11  er  found  lactic  acid,  the  latter  obtaining  12  grms.  from  50  pounds.  Lorenz 
(Henle.-Meissner,  1859,  p.  290)  found  no  creatine,  leucine,  inosite,  or  lactic  acid; 
he  obtained,  however,  both  xanthine  and  hypoxanthine.  Herz  (ihicl.  1860,  p.  311) 
corroborates  Miiller.  M.  Schultze  found  urea  and  creatinine  in  the  electric  organs 
of  the  torpedo.  Formic  and  acetic  acid  are  said  to  be  obtained  by  distillation  of  the 
watery  extract  of  brain.  The  presence  of  the  above  crystalline  bodies  indicates  a 
metamorphosis,  very  similar  to  that  which  probably  takes  place  in  muscles;  but  we 
know  nothing  of  the  various  steps.  The  large  amount  of  phosphorus  in  nervous 
tissue  (1-388 — 1-79  per  cent,  of  dry  brain-substance  according  to  Borsarelli)  has 
prompted  many  to  attribute  much  to  that  particular  element.  Mental  effort  is 
said  to  increase  the  phosphates  of  the  urine  ;  but  whether  directly  or  indirectly  is 
uncertain. 

Neukomm  (Arch.  Anat.  Phys.  1860,  p.  1)  found  in  human  brain  in  various 
diseases,  leucine,  creatine,  and  inosite,  the  latter  at  times  in  very  notable  quantitie.s. 
Tyrosine  was  invariably  absent.  Grohe  (Med.  Centr.  1864,  p.  870)  found  glycogen 
(without  sugar)  in  the  brain  of  a  diabetic.  M.  F. 

irsyilOXiITz:.  A  fibrous  mineral  from  Stamstead  in  Lower  Canada,  containing, 
according  to  Thom.son,  73-00  per  cent,  silica,  17-35  alumina,  3-26  lime,  To  magnesia, 
and  4-3  water. 

IffEWJASrSKITE.    Syn.  with  Ieidosmine  (iii.  324). 

TTEWKIRKXTE.  Manganic  hydrate  (iii.  810)  from  Neukirchen  in  Alsace, 
where  it  forms  a  coating  on  red  haematite. 

NICEXTS.    See  Chlokoniceic  Acid  (i.  921). 
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mCKSX..    S(/inlHiJs  n\\<\  Atomic  Weights,  W\  =  29-37;  Nn["=  58-74. 

Tiiis  metal  is  closely  allied  to  iron  and  cobalt,  and  is  associated  with  them  in 
meteorites  as  well  as  in  most  of  its  terrestrial  ores.  The  principal  ore  of  nickel  is 
the  proto-arsenide.  Nni"As,  a  copper  coloiired  mineral,  to  which  the  German  miners, 
ha^-ing  in  vain  attempted  to  extract  copper  from  it,  gave  the  name  of  kiqifvr-yiickcl, 
or  false  copper.  This  mineral  was  found  by  Cronstedt,  in  1751,  to  contain  a  peculiar 
metal  which  he  called  nickel. 

Nickel  also  occurs  as  diarsenide  {white  nickel  'pyrites  or  cloanthite) ;  arsenate 
{riickeI-hk>oni  or  annaticrgite);  antimonide  (breithauptite) ;  arsenio-sulphide  (gcrs- 
dorffite  ov  nickel-glance);  antimonio-sulphide  iidlmanite);  as  oxide,  sulphide  {capil- 
lary pt/rites  or  millerite),  sulphide  of  nickel  and  bismuth  (grunauite),  sulphide 
of  nickel  and  iron  ;  carbonate  {emeralcl-tiickel),  sulphate  [pyromclin)  and  silicate 
{pimelite). 

Preparation. — Principally  from  copper-nickel  and  from  speiss.  Speiss  is  a  deposit 
formed  in  the  pots  in  which  roasted  arsenide  of  cobalt  mixed  with  copper-nickel  is 
fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  pounded  quartz,  for  the  preparation  of  smalt  in 
the  blue-colour  works ;  it  collects  below  the  blue  glass  in  the  form  of  a  metallic 
alloy,  the  nickel  not  oxidising  so  easily  in  roasting  as  the  cobalt.  It  contains,  liesides 
nickel,  principally  ii'on,  cobalt,  manganese,  bismuth,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur. 
The  following  are  some  analyses  of  speiss:  a.  of  unknown  origin  (Berthier);  h. 
from  Bohemia  (Anthon,  J.  pr.  Chem.  ix.  12);  r .  from  Henninger's  German-silver 
works  ;  this  sample  has  been  p)reviou.sly  puritied  ;  its  structure  was  coarsely  laminar. 
(Francis,  Pogg.  Ann.  I.  519.) 

Ni.      Co.      Fe.      Cu.     Bi.       Sb.        As.        .S.  Sand. 

a.  49-0    3-2     .    .    1-6    .    .    trace    37-8    7-3    0-6    =  100-0 

b.  36-2    1-3     1-1     1-5   21-5     .    .     29-9    6-9    .  .    =  98-4 

c.  52-6    3-3   10-1    3-1-1    I'O    .  .     =  101 

The  copper-nickel  or  the  speiss  is  generally  roasted  in  a  state  of  powder  (at  a  gentle 
heat  at  first,  to  prevent  it  from  baking  together),  whereby  the  greater  part  of  the 
arsenic  is  removed,  the  nickel  oxidated,  and  a  saving  of  nitric  acid  thus  effected  in  the 
subsequent  treatment.  Since,  however,  the  roasting  process  leaves  a  portion  of  the 
arsenic  combined  with  the  nickel  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid,  the  roasted  ore  must  be 
several  times  intimately  mixed  with  charcoal  dust  and  again  roasted,  as  long  as 
vapours  of  arsenic  continue  to  be  evolved.  Erdmann  moistens  the  roasted  speiss  with 
water  and  places  it  in  a  cellar  for  some  time,  whereby  it  is  rendered  more  easily 
soluble. 

Tlie  further  separation  of  the  arsenic  and  other  metals  may  be  effected  by  one  of 
the  following  processes: 

1.  Laugier  dissolves  the  roasted  copper-nickel  or  the  speiss  in  nitric  acid,  passes 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  dilute  acid  solution  till  all  the  arsenic,  copper, 
bismuth,  and  antimony  are  precipitated;  then  filters;  precipitates  all  the  iron,  cobalt, 
and  nickel  with  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  washes  the  precipitate  thoroughly,  and  treats  it 
fir.st  with  oxalic  acid  and  then  with  ammonia,  as  described  with  reference  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  cobalt  (i.  1040),  repeating  the  solution  of  the  nickel-oxalate  in  aqueous  ammonia, 
till  the  liquid  which  stands  above  the  resulting  precipitate  no  longer  exhibits  a  rose- 
colour,  and  is  almost  wholly  free  from  cobalt. 

2.  Berthier  dissolves  roasted  speiss  or  roasted  copper-nickel  —  together  with  the 
quantity  of  iron  found  by  previous  experiments  to  lie  necessary  for  the  separation  of 
the  arsenic  acid— in  boiling  uitromuriatic  acid  containing  excess  of  nitric  acid  ; 
evaporates  the  solution  to  dryness;  treats  the  residue  with  water,  which  leaves  a  large 
quantity  of  ferric  arsenate  undissolved:  and  adds  carbonate  of  sodium  to  the  filtrate, 
stirring  all  the  while,  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  exhibit  a  green  tint:  the  whole  of 
the  ferric  arsenate  is  thereby  thrown  down,  togetlier  with  part  of  the  eupric  oxide.  If 
the  precipitate,  which  is  white  at  first,  does  not  ultimately  turn  brown,  it  is  a  sign  that 
the  quantity  of  ferric  oxide  present  is  not  sufficient  to  carry  down  the  arsenic  acid 
with  it ;  consequently,  more  ferric  chloride  must  be  added,  and  the  ferric  oxide 
again  cautioiisly  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  filtrate  is  next  treated  with 
sulphydric  acid  to  precipitate  the  rest  of  the  copper ;  tlie  liquid  filtered  from  the 
sulphide  of  copper  is  completely  precipitated  at  a  boiling  heat  hy  carbonate  of 
sodium  ;  the  precipitate,  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  nickel  and  cobalt,  thoroughly 
washed  and  diffused  in  water ;  chlorine  gas  passed  through  the  liquid  as  long  us  it  is 
absorbed ;  the  solution  exposed  to  the  air  to  allow  the  excess  of  chlorine  to  evaporate, 
and  then  filtered.  The  filtrate  contains  chloride  of  nickel  free  from  cobalt;  it  may  be 
precipitated  by  an  alkali. 

3.  Roasted  speiss  is  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  nothing  undissolved 
but  3  or  4  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  and  a  few  granules  which  have  retained  their  metallic 
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state ;  the  liquid  is  diluted  with  water,  and  separated  by  filtration  from  the 
precipitated  oxychloride  of  bismuth  ;  the  filtrate  heated  to  the  boiling  point ;  aqueous 
ferric  chloride  added  to  it,  and  then  milk  of  lime  in  small  portions — the  boiling 
being  still  continued — till  a  filtered  sample  exhibits  no  longer  a  pale  green,  but 
bluish-green  colour,  and  gives  with  potash  a  precipitate,  which,  when  heated  on 
charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  yields  an  infusible  mass  of  spongy  nickel.  As  long  as 
the  reduced  nickel  continues  fusible,  arsenic  is  present,  and  further  addition  of  lime  is 
necessary ;  it  is  best  to  add  the  lime  in  slight  excess,  in  order  to  insure  the  complete 
separation  of  the  arsenic.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  the  nickel  precipitated  by 
milk  of  lime  free  from  iron.  (Erdmann.) 

4.  Unroasted  speiss  is  fused  with  sulphur  and  carbonate  of  potassium,  as  described 
for  the  preparation  of  cobalt  (i.  lO-tO,  4) ;  and  the  resulting  sulphide  of  nickel  (which 
appears  free  from  arsenic  after  one  such  fusion  and  subsequent  washing  with  water) 
is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  or  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  subjected  to 
further  treatment  for  the  separation  of  bismuth,  copper  and  cobalt,  as  described  under 
Cobalt.    (Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  227.) 

0.  Thomson  (Ann.  Pliil.  xiv.  144)  digests  pounded  speiss  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
frequently  adding  nitric  acid  as  long  as  any  action  is  thereby  produced  ;  then  decants 
the  green  solution  from  the  arsenious  acid  which  separates  ;  and  after  evaporation  and 
cooling,  adds  to  the  solution  either  sulphate  of  potassium,  or  a  quantity  of  carbonate 
equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  speiss.  The  liquid,  after  concentration  and  repose, 
deposits  crystals  of  niccolo-potassic  sulphate,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  a 
second  crystallisation. 

6.  Cloez  (.Jahresb.  1857,  p.  619)  dissolves  finely  pulverised  and  perfectly  roasted 
copper-nickel  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid ;  mixes  the  solution  with  excess  of  acid  sul- 
phite of  sodium ;  and  boils  till  the  arsenic  acid  is  completely  reduced  to  arsenious  acid, 
and  the  excess  of  sulphurous  acid  is  driven  off ;  then  passes  sulphydric  acid  gas  through 
the  lukewarm  liquid  to  precipitate  arsenic,  copper,  antimony,  lead  and  bismuth  ;  filters 
the  saturated  liquid  after  twelve  hours'  standing  ;  evapiorates  the  filtrate ;  treats  the 
residue  with  water ;  jjrecipitates  iron  and  cobalt  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of 
barium  or  calcium,  after  treating  it  with  chlorine  ;  and  removes  the  dissolved  baryta  or 
lime  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtered  liquid  then  yields  with  carbonate  of  sodium  a 
precipitate  of  pure  carbonate  of  nickel,  which  may  be  ignited  and  reduced.  The  solution 
of  speiss  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  after  the  nitric 
acid  has  been  expelled  by  boiling  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

7.  The  following  method  is  adopted  in  a  manufiictory  at  Birmingham  for  separating 
nickel  and  cobalt  from  the  Hungarian  speiss,  containing  6  per  cent,  of  nickel  and  3  per 
cent,  of  cobalt.  The  ore  is  first  fused  with  chalk  and  fluorspar,  the  slag  thrown  away, 
and  the  fused  product  is  ground  to  powder,  and  roasted  for  12  hours  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  till  no  more  fumes  of  arsenious  acid  are  given  off.  The  roasted  product  then 
dissolves  almost  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  diluted  with  water, 
mixed  with  chloride  of  lime  to  convert  the  iron  into  sesquioxide,  and  with  milk  of 
lime  to  precipitate  that  oxide  together  with  the  arsenic.  The  precipitate  (which  is  of 
no  further  use)  is  then  washed,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  clear 
liquid  till  a  filtered  sample  gives  a  black  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  The 
pireeipitated  sulphides  (which  are  likewise  of  no  further  use)  having  been  washed  with 
water,  the  solution  is  next  treated  with  chloride  of  lime  to  precipitate  the  cobalt,  and 
then  with  milk  of  lime  to  throw  down  the  nickel.  The  cobalt-precipitate  is  converted 
either  into  sesquioxide  by  gentle  ignition,  or  into  protoxide  by  strong  ignition,  and 
sent  into  the  market  in  one  or  otiier  of  these  forms  :  it  is  said  to  be  very  pure.  The 
precipitated  nickel  is  reduced  hy  charcoal,  and  sold  to  the  manufactui'ers  of  German 
silver.    (Louyet,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xv.  204.) 

8.  At  Klefva  in  Sweden,  a  magnetic  pyrites  containing  copper  and  nickel  is  worked 
for  the  extraction  of  the  latter  metal.  The  ore  after  being  roasted  in  heaps  is  fused  in 
a  shaft-furnace,  with  addition  of  quartz.  The  greater  part  of  the  iron  then  passes  into 
the  slag,  as  silicate,  in  the  treatment  of  copper-ores  (ii.  24),  and  a  matt  is  obtained 
containing  about  6  per  cent,  nickel,  together  with  copper,  iron,  and  sometimes  a  little 
sulphur.  This  matt  is  reduced  to  coarse  powder  and  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
then  fused  again  in  a  shaft-furnace.  After  a  certain  number  of  alternate  fusions  and 
calcinations  thus  conducted,  matts  are  obtained  very  rich  in  nickel,  the  final  product 
being  an  alloy  formed  of  70 — 80  per  cent,  nickel,  18  —  22  copper,  and  1"5  to  2-5  iron. 
This  alloy  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  sent  into  the  market  as  "  crystallised 
nickel."    (Pelouze  et  f  remy,  Traiii',  3me.  ed.  iii.  530.) 

For  other  modes  of  jH'eparation  see  the  work  just  cited;  also  Gmeliti's  Handhook, 
V.  355-360. 

In  all  processes  for  obtaining  a  pm-c  salt  of  nickel,  the  most  difficult  point  is  the 
separation  of  the  cobalt.    The  methods  of  separating  these  two  metals  have  been 
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already  described  under  Cobai.lt  (i.  1016);  tlii^  best  and  easiest  of  execution  is  perhaps 
tliat  of  A.  Stromeyer  founded  on  the  precipitation  of  cobalt  by  nitrite  of  potassium. 
Good  results  are  also  obtained  by  Liebig's  method  with  cyanide  of  potassium  and  mer- 
curic oxide  (see  further  p.  39),  and  by  that  of  11.  Rose  with  chlorine  and  carbonate  of 
barium,  as  in  the  sixth  mode  of  preparation  above  described,  which  yields  a  per- 
fectly pure  salt  of  nickel. 

Rechictlon. — A  pure  solution  of  nickel  having  been  obtained  by  one  of  the  processes 
above  described,  it  is  precipitated  by  a  caustic  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate ;  the  bulky 
precipitate  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  nickel  is  c;irefully  washed  ;  then  spread  out  on 
filters  to  dry,  and  the  desiccation  is  finished  by  heat.  The  dried  precipitate  is  then 
introduced,  either  alone  or  made  up  into  a  stiff  paste  with  oil,  into  a  crucible  lined  with 
charcoal,  and  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  air-  or  blast-furnace,  whereby  tlie  metal  is 
obtained  in  the  form  of  a  fused  mass.  On  the  large  scale  the  reduction  is  effected  by  a 
cementation  process.  A  number  of  cylinders  of  refractory  clay  are  set  vertically  in  a 
furnace  so  that  the  flame  may  play  round  them  on  all  sides.  They  are  open  at  top  and 
terminate  below  in  truncated  cones,  the  bases  of  which  are  below  the  flre-bars, 
and  are  provided  with  apertures  for  removing  the  charge.  The  dried  oxide  of  nickel, 
in  lumps  or  small  cubes  measuring  about  0'02  mm.  in  the  .side,  is  mixed  with  pulverised 
charcoal  and  thrown  in  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  fire  is  strongly  urged.  The 
oxide  of  nickel  is  then  decomposed  by  the  heated  carbonic  oxide  in  the  furnace,  the 
reduced  metal  retaining  the  form  of  the  lumps  or  cid^es  of  oxide  introduced.  The 
reduced  metal  is  discharged  from  time  to  time  through  the  orifices  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  cylinders,  a  fresh  charge  being  at  the  same  time  introduced  by  the  top,  so  that  the 
process  is  to  a  certain  extent  continuous.  To  olitain  tlie  metal  in  ingots,  the  lumps 
formed  as  above  are  fused  at  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge-fire. 

Metallic  nickel  ni.ay  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxide  in  hydrogen  gas,  or  by 
heating  oxalate  of  nickel  or  of  nickel-ammonium  under  a  layer  of  pounded  glass  not 
containing  any  heavy  metal.    These  processes  yield  it  in  the  pulverulent  form. 

Nickel  may  be  obtained  in  brilliant  white  laminte  by  the  electrolysis  of  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and  ammonium.  (A.  C.  and  E.  Becquerel, 
Compt,  rend.  Iv.  18.) 

The  nickel  of  commerce  is  seldom  pure.  Lassaigne  found  the  composition  of  tliree 
samples  fi-om  different  sources  to  be  as  follows : 

Silicious 

Ni.         Co.  Cu.  Fe.         As.       AliO\  lesiilue. 

Gennan     .       .    56-75      .     .      27  o0     12-55      .    .      .    .      3-70    =  100 
„         .       .    54-60      .     .       30-10      11-30      trace      .     .      4-00    =  100 
English     .       .    73-30      22-10      trace        1-00      .    .       2-50      0  50    =  100 

L.  Thompson  (London  Journal  of  Arts,  Feb.  1863,  p.  65)  found  in  various  samples 
of  commercial  nickel  from  76  to  86  per  cent,  of  the  pure  metal.  He  obtained  a  purer 
product  containing  88  per  cent,  nickel  by  roasting  nickel-glance  (arsenio-suljjhide  of 
nickel)  with  half  its  weight  of  quicklime  in  a  cupola-furnace  urged  by  a  blast. 

Fropcrties. — Pure  nickel  in  the  compact  state  is  silver-white,  ductile,  malleable,  not 
much  more  fusible  than  iron,  which,  according  to  Dcville,  it  even  sm-jsasses  in  tenacity. 
Nickel  containing  small  quantities  of  carbon  is  more  fusible  than  the  pure  metal.  The 
specific  gi'avity  of  nickel  is  8-279,  increasing  to  8-666  by  forging.  Nickel  is  magnetic 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  loses  this  power  at  250°,  recovering  it  however  on 
cooling.  Nickel  previously  heated  burns  in  oxt/gcn  gas  like  iron,  and  is  converted  into 
oxide.  The  pulverulent  metal  obtained  by  reduction  in  hydrogen  at  a  low  red  heat, 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  contact  with  the  air.  Nickel  dissolves  in  hi/drochJoric  acid 
and  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  easily  in  nitric  and  in  iiitro- 
muriatic  acid. 

MTCKEE.,  A^XiOVS  ©P.  Nickel  unites  -svith  other  metals,  forming  for  tlio 
most  part  white  malleable  alloys  (see  the  several  metals).  The  most  important  is  tiie 
alloy  of  nickel,  copper  and  zinc,  known  as  German  silver  (see  Copper,  Alloys  op,  ii.  51). 
Meteoric  iron  is  an  alloy  of  ironand  nickel  (see  Meteouites,  iii.  377).  An  alloy  of  nickel 
and  aluminium,  Al''Ni,  is  obtained  in  large  tin-white  laniin»,  of  sp.  gT.  3-647,  bymelt- 
ing  S  pts.  aluminium  -svith  3  pts.  sublimed  chloride  of  nickel  and  20  pts.  chloride  of 
potassium  and  sodium,  and  treating  the  resulting  regulus  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
Michel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  102).  The  alloys  of  nickel  with  arsenic  and  antimony 
occur  as  natural  minerals. 

.  3fIC5£El.,  AUTIMOIflBS  OS',  Antimonial  Nickel,  Brcithaiiptiic.  Ni^Sl)  or 
Nni"Sb. — This  mineral  was  formerly  found  in  the  Andreasberg  mountain.s,  but  has 
long  been  exhausted  ;  it  occurred  in  thin  hexagonal  plates,  also  massive  and  dissem- 
inated, with  metallic  lustre,  liglit  copper-red  colour  on  the  fresh  fracture  ;  sp.  gr.  7-541 ; 
hardness  5-5. 
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N'ICKSZ.,  AN'TXMOIfZO-SUI.PKZDS  OF.    See  NiCKEL-GLANCrE  (p.  43). 

rjICKEIi,  ii.RSEWii.TS2  OF.  Annahcrgite,  Mclcel-Uoom,  Mckel-green, 
M^AsO'.4H-0  or  Nii'i^As-O^SH^O. — This  compound  occurs  native  in  soft,  apple-green, 
Cnpillary,  monoclinic  cry.sta]s,  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Hardness  =  2-5  to  3-0. 
I'^p.  gr.  =  3-078 — 3-131.  The  following  analyses  are— a.  by  Berth ier  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]xiii.5  '";  h.  byStromeyer  (Schw.  J.  xxv.  220) ;  c.  by  Kersten  (Pogg.  Ann. 
X.  25] ) : 

As^O'.    Ni=0.     Co^O.  H20. 

a.  Allemont        36-8      36-2      2-5      2o  o  =  101 

b.  Eiechelsdorf  36-97     37-85     .   .    24-32    Fe'C  1-13,  SO'  0-23  =  100 

c.  Schnecbcrg      38-30    36-20    1-53    23-91    Fe=0  trace  =  99-94 

The  formula  requires  38'41  As=0^  37-52  Ni^O  and  24-0  H^O.  The  mineral  occurs  on 
wliito  nickel,  at  Allemont  in  Dauphiny,  and  is  supposed  to  result  from  a  decomposition 
of  this  ore  ;  it  is  found  also  at  Kamsdorf  near  Saalfeld,  at  Annaberg,  and  in  other  mines 
of  nickel  ores.  It  has  occasionally  been  observed  associated  with  copper-nickel,  in 
the  cobalt  mine  at  Chatham,  Connecticut  (Dana,  ii.  418).  Respecting  the  artificial 
arsenate  of  nickel,  see  i.  313. 

KTICKEEj,  iVRSEWZDSS  OF,  A  very  small  quantity  of  arsenic  is  su£Beient  to 
render  nickel  fusible  before  the  blowpipe  under  borax.  (Berzelius.) 

a.  Ni^As  or  Nni-'As.  A  brittle  non-magnetic  alloy  having  this  composition,  is 
obtained  by  heating  100  pts.  of  finely  divided  nickel  in  a  close  vessel  with  excess  (200 
pts.)  of  arsenic,  or  by  heating  arsenate  of  nickel  to  whiteness  in  a  charcoal-lined 
crucible.  L.  Gmelin  {Handbook,  v.  388)  describes,  on  the  authority  of  Plattner,  an 
arsenide  of  nickel  called  Placodin,  having  nearly  the  same  composition,  viz.  57-06  per 
cent,  nickel,  39-71  arsenic,  0  92  cobalt,  0-86  copper,  a  trace  of  iron,  and  0-62  sulphur. 

J3.  Ni^As  or  Kni^As-.  Speiss  is  sometimes  found  in  crystals  of  the  dimetric  system 
having  this  composition.  A  specimen  from  a  disused  smalt-fiirnaee  was  found  by 
Wtihier  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxv.  302)  to  contain  52-70  per  cent,  nickel,  44-05  arsenic,  1-65 
sulpluir,  and  1-60  manganese,  iron,  and  copper,  the  formula  Ni'As  requiring  54-13  nickel 
and  45-87  arsenic.  This  crystallised  speiss,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  speiss  run 
out  from  the  crucibles,  appears  to  be  produced  by  long  continued  fusion  of  copper-nickel 
contained  in  cobalt  ores. 

y.  Ni-As  or  NniAs.  Tliis  is  the  composition  of  Cojipcr-nickel,  the  principal  ore  of 
the  metal,  which  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  oP .  ocP,  isomorphous  with  antimonial 
nickel,  having  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  =  0-81944,  more  fi-equently  massive, 
with  nearly  impalpable  sti-ucture ;  also  reniform  with  columnar  structure  ;  also  reticu- 
lated and  arborescent.  Hardness  =  5-5.  Sp.gr.  =  7-33 — 7-671.  Opaque,  with  metallic 
lustre  and  copper-red  colour,  with  a  grey  to  blackish  tarnish.  Streak  pale  brownish- 
lilack.  Fracture  uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal,  it  emits  arsenical 
fumes,  and  melts  to  a  white  globule,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  nitric 
acid  it  becomes  covered  with  a  green  coating  and  dissolves  in  nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Riechelsdorf  (Stromeyer,  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1817,  p.  204). — 
/(.  Prom  Kriigeroe  in  Norway  :  sp.  gr.  7-662  (Scheercr,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixv.  292). — c.  From 
Ayer  :  sp.gr.  7-39  (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  xi.  55). — d.  Westphalia  (Sch  nab  el, 
Rammchbcrg's  3Ii?icralchcinie,  p.  20). — e.  Allemont  in  Dauphiny  (Bert hi er,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  xiii.  52). — f.  From  Balen  in  the  Pyrenees  (Berthier,  loc.  cit.): 


As. 

Sb. 

■S. 

Ni. 

Fe. 

Pb. 

Co. 

Cu. 

Gangue. 

(I. 

54-73 

0-40 

44-21 

0-34 

0-32 

=  100 

b. 

54-35 

014 

44-98 

0-21 

0-16 

=  99-84 

c. 

52-71 

0-48 

45-37 

1-44 

=  100 

d. 

54-05 

0-05 

2-18 

43-50 

0-45 

0-32 

0-20 

=  100-75 

e. 

48-80 

8-00 

2-00 

39-94 

0-16 

=  98-90 

/• 

33-0 

27-8 

2-8 

33-0 

1-4 

2-0" 

=  100 

Copper-nickel  is  found  accompanying  cobalt,  silver  and  copper,  in  the  Saxon  mines  of 
Annaberg,  Schneeberg,  &c. ;  also  in  Thuringia,  Hesse  and  Styria,  and  at  the  other 
localities  above-mentioned;  occasionally  also  in  Cornwall,  and  at  Leadhills  in  Scotland. 
At  Chatham,  Connecticut,  it  is  found  in  gneiss,  associated  -with  arsenide  of  cobalt. 

S.  NiAs  or  NniAs-.  This  compound  occurs  in  two  forms: — 1.  As  Cloanthite  or 
White  Nickel,  in  monometric  forms,  viz.  cubes,  octahedrons,  trapezohedrons,  202,  and 
the  combinations  shown  in  figures  174,  175,  176,  202,  205,  &c.  (ii.  pp.  123,  124,  130), 
isomorphous  with  smaltin,  CeoAs-  (i.  1040). — 2.  As  Bammelsbergitc,  in  trimetric  prisms 
having  the  angle  ccP  :  ooP  =  123° — 124°.  Also  massive  and  in  reticulated  and 
imitative  shapes.  Hardness  =  5-25  to  6.  Specific  gravity  =  6-466 — 7-2.  Lustre 
metallic.    Colour  tin-white,  inclining  when  massive  to  steel-grey.    Streak  greyish 
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black.  Opaque.  Fracture  granular  and  uneven.  Brittle;  Eammelsbci-gile,  liowi^Tcr, 
is  slightly  ductile.    Behaves  before  the  blowpipe  like  copper-nickel. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Schneeberg(Hofmann.  Pogg.  Ann.  xxv.  491,  494). — h.  Kiechels- 
dorf  (Booth,  z'fo'o!.  xxxii.  395). — c.  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia:  specific  gravity  G'89 
(Marian,  liammd^hcrg' s  Mincralchcmie,  p.  21). — d.  Kamsdorf  near  Saalfeld:  specific 
gravity  6-735  (Eamnielsberg,  ibid.). — c.  The  Annivierthal  in  the  Valais  (B  ert  h  ier, 
Ann.  Min.  [3]  xi.  504). — -/.  Allemont  (Ram m elsberg,  loc.  cit.). — g.  Chatham,  Con- 
necticut; Chaihamitc  ;  massive  (Shepard,  Sdl.  Am.  J.  xlvii.  351). 


As. 

s. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Fe. 

Cu. 

Bi. 

a. 

71-30 

0-14 

2,S-14 

0-50 

2-19  =  102-27 

b. 

72-64 

20-74 

3-37 

3-25 

.    .  =  100 

c. 

71-47 

0-58 

21-18 

3-62 

2-83 

0-29 

.    .  =  99-97 

d. 

70-34 

28-40 

.    .  -  98-74 

e. 

65-02 

2-90 

26-75 

3-93 

1-40 

.    .  =  100 

f. 

71-11 

2-29 

18-71 

6-82 

.    .  =  98-93 

9- 

70-00 

12-16 

1-35 

17-70 

.    .  =  101-21 

Cloanthite  occurs  with  silver  and  copper  in  the  same  localities  as  smaltin  (ii.  1040); 
the  Connecticut  mineral  {Chathamitc)  occurs  in  mica-slate,  associated  generally  -nith 
mispiekel  and  sometimes  with  copper  nickel.  Eammelsbergite  is  found  at  Schne(^berg 
and  at  Kiechelsdorf. 

Cloanthite  and  smaltin  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same  mineral  species, 
indeed  the  nickel  and  cobalt  are  found  replacing  one  another  in  all  proportions  without 
any  alteration  in  the  crystalline  form  of  the  mineral  (see  Dana,  ii.  57).  There  are 
also  minerals,  still  occurring  in  the  same  forms,  in  which  the  number  of  atoms  of  a.i'senic 
is  to  that  of  the  positive  metal."  (nickel,  cobalt,  iron)  as  4  :  3  and  as  3  :  2,  the  percen- 
tage of  arsenic  in  the  former  being  about  75,  and  in  the  latter  78  or  79.  These  moiio- 
metric  arsenides  of  nickel  and  cobalt  may  therefore  be  ineluiled  in  the  general  foninila 
Ei^As",  where  E  stands  for  nicksl,  cobalt,  and  iron  (regarded  as  monatomic  metals)  re- 
placing one  another  isomorphously.    {Eammclsbcrg's  3Iiticralchcmic,  p.  25.) 

TJICItEL,  AKSEI'JIOSUS.B'HIBS  Or.    See  NlCKEL-GI.AN'CE  (p.  43). 

ZI-ICKSZi,  BROBEXSS  OF.  NiBr  or  Nni"Br^. — The  anhydrous  bromide  obtained 
by  passing  bromine-vapour  over  red-hot  nickel-filings,  forms  shining  yellow  scales 
.soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  yields  by  evaporation  green 
crystals  of  th.e  hydrated  bromide  Nni"Br^.3H-'0. 

Bromide  of  nickel  unites  with  ammonia,  cither  in  the  dry  or  in  the  wet  way,  forming  the 
compound  NiBr.SNIl^  or  Nni"Br".0NH'.  It  forms  light  blue  crystals,  soluble  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  but  decomposed  on  dihiting  the  solution. 

NICB-.EZ.,  Cii,E6BOIffja.TB  OE*.  Occm'S  native  as  Emcrald-nicJcd  (see  Carbo- 
nates, i.  789). 

N-3CKEI.,  CHI.ORI1SE  OF.  NiCl  or  Nni"CP.— Obtained  by  heating  nickel- 
filings  to  low  r<  ihii  ss  in  a  stream  of  chlorine,  or  by  gently  heating  the  hydrated  chloride. 
It  is  volatile  and  sublimes  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  in  golden-yellow  scales  like  mosaic 
gold.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  yielding  a  shining  coherent  masa 
of  metallic  nickel. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  nickel  dissolves  in  water  after  prolonged  boiling,  yielding  a 
solution  of  a  fine  green  colour,  which  may  bo  like-wise  formed  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  hydrochloric  acid.  This  solution,  when  evaporated,  deposits 
the  hydrated  chloride,  Nni"Cl-.9H'-^0,  in  green  crystals,  which  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
deliquesce  or  ef&oresee  slightly,  according  to  the  quantity  of  moisture  present.  Chloride 
of  nickel  dissolves  slightly  also  in  alcohol. 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  nickel  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  forming  the  ammonio-chloridc, 
NiCl.SNH^,  analogous  to  the  ammonio-bromide  above  described  (H.  Rose).  The  same 
compound  is  obtained  in  blue  octahedrons  by  dissolving  chloride  of  nickel  in  warm 
caustic  ammonia  in  a  closed  vessel.  (Erdmann.) 

Chloride  of  Nickel  and  ^wmo?!?'!<?ii,  NH^Cl.Nni"CP.6H'0,  is  deposited  on  mLxing 
1  pt.  of  hydrochloric  acid  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  2  pts.  of  the  same  acid  saturated 
with  carbon.ate  of  nickel,  in  deliquescent  crystals  isomorphous  -with  the  corresponding 
magn  esium-sa  1 1.    ( H  a  u  t  j5.  ) 

M-^CKSXi,  BETECTSOW  Ale's  ESTIMATIOW  OP.  1.  Blowpipe  Rc- 
aciions. — All  nickel-salts  heated  with  carbonate  of  sodinm  on  charcoal  m  the  inner 
flame  are  easily  reduced  to  a  grey  metallic  powder,  which  is  attracted  hy  the  magnet. 
With  borax  they  give,  in  tlie  outer  flame,  a  clear  bead  which  is  hyacinth-red  while  hot, 
and  pale  or  dark  yellow  (according  to  the  quantity  of  nickel  present)  on  cooling  ;  the 
addition  of  nitrate  or  any  other  salt  of  potassium  gives  a  blue  or  dark  purple  colour  to 
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the  bead.  In  the  inner  flame  the  bead  becomes  grey  and  opaqTie,  owing  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  metal.  With  microcosmic  salt  they  give  in  both  flames  a  clear  bead  which 
is  dark  yellow  while  hot,  and  almost  colourless  on  cooling.  The  presence  of  cobalt, 
even  in  small  quantity,  masks  these  reactions  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  deep  blue  colour 
which  it  produces. 

2.  Ecactions  in  Solution. — Nickel  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  and  these  are 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  chloride  above  described ;  they  are  green  in  solution 
or  -when  they  contain  water  of  crystallisation  ;  yeUow  when  anhydrous.  Their  solutions 
redden  litmus. — Sulpliydric  acid  does  not  precipitate  nickel-salts  from  acid  solutions, 
and  only  very  partially  from  a  neutral  solution  of  a  salt  of  a  mineral  acid,  such  as  the 
sulphate  or  chloride  ;  but  acetate  of  nickel,  or  any  nickel-salt  mixed  with  acetate  of 
sodium,  is  completely  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid  on  heating  the  solution,  unless  a 
largo  excess  of  acetic  acid  is  present.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is  black,  difficultly 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid,  easily  in  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid. 
SidpJdde  of  ammonium  precipitates  sulpliide  of  nickel,  slightly  soluble  in  the  reagent, 
forming  a  dark-brown  solution,  whence  the  sulphide  is  precipitated  by  boiling.  (Hence, 
a  brown  colour  in  the  filtrate  from  the  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitate  is  a  sign  of 
the  probable  presence  of  nickel.) — Hydrocyanic  acid  precipitates  all  the  nickel  as 
greenish-white  cyanide,  from  acetate  of  nickel,  or  from  any  nickel-salt  mixed  with  suffi- 
cient acetate  of  sodium. — Cyanide  of  potassium  precipitates  the  cyanide  from  all 
nickel-salts  ;  excess  of  the  reagent  dissolves  the  cyanide  of  nickel,  forming  a  soluble 
double  cyanide  of  nickel  and  potassium,  which  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphurK;  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  evolved,  and  cyanide  of  nickel  precipitated, 
which  requires  boiling  with  excess  of  acid  for  its  conversion  into  a  soluble  nickel- 
salt.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate;  ferricyanide  a. 
yellowish-green  precipitate,  both  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. — Phosphate  or  arse- 
7iate  of  sodium  gives  a  greenish-white  precipitate  of  phosphate  or  arsenate  of  nickel. 
Oxalic  acid  gi-adually  precipitates  all  the  nickel  as  greenish-white  oxalate,  soluble  in 
ammonia;  when  the  solution  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oxalate  of  nickel  slowly 
sepai'ates  out. — Alkaline  carbonates  precipitate  an  apple-green  basic  carbonate,  soluble 
with  greenish-blue  colour  in  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonium. — Potash  precipitates 
the  apple- green  hydrate,  insoluble  in  excess,  soluble  in  ammoniacal  salts. — Am7nonia 
does  not  precipitate  nickel-salts  when  free  acid  or  chloride  of  ammonium  is  present ; 
from  neutral  solutions  it  partially  precipitates  the  hydrate,  which  is  soluble  in  excess, 
forming  a  blue  solution,  whence  the  hydrate  is  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  suffi- 
cient potash.  If  but  little  nickel  be  present,  the  ammoniacal  solution  becomes  distinctly 
blue  only  after  long  exposure  to  the  air. — Alkcdine  hypochlorites  mixed  with  caustic 
alkali  (a  solution  of  bleaching  powder  or  chloride  of  soda  for  example)  form  a  black 
precipitate  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  nickel. 

3.  Quantitative  Es timat i o n. — Nickel  is  best  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by 
caustic  potash,  which  throws  down  an  apple-green  precipitate  of  the  hydrated  protoxide, 
and  if  the  liquid  be  heated,  leaves  not  a  trace  of  nickel  in  the  solution.  The  precipi- 
tate must  be  washed  with  hot  water,  dried,  ignited,  and  weighed  ;  it  then  consists  of 
pure  protoxide  of  nickel,  containing  78-57  per  cent,  of  the  metal. 

The  oxide  may  also  be  rediiced  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  reduced  metal  weighed  after  cooling  in  the  stream  of  gas. 

In  separating  nickel  from  other  metals,  it  is  often  necessary  to  precipitate  it  by  sul- 
phide of  ammo7iiiim ;  tliis  precipitation  is  attended  with  difficulties,  because  the  sul- 
phide of  nickel  is  somewhat  soluble  in  the  alkaline  sulphide.  To  make  the  precipita- 
tion as  complete  as  possible,  Eose  directs  that  the  solution  be  diluted  with  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  as  nearly  colourless 
as  it  can  be  obtained,  avoiding  a  large  excess  of  the  precipitant  and  likewise  an  excess 
of  ammonia  ;  the  glass  is  then  to  be  covered  up  with  filtering  paper,  and  left  in  a  warm 
place.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  decomposed 
by  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  air,  without  risk  of  the  sulphide  of  nickel  being 
oxidised.  As  soon  as  the  supernatant  liquid  has  lost  its  brown  colour,  the  precipitate 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  as  quickly  as  possible  with  water  containing  a  little 
sulphide  of  ammonium.  It  must  then  be  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  the 
nickel  precipitated  by  potash  as  above. 

4.  Separation  from  other  Metals. — The  methods  of  separating  nickel  from 
other  metals  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  abeady  described  for  separating 
cobalt  from  the  same  metals  (i.  1045),  excepting  of  course  the  precipitation  with  nitrite  of 
potassium,  and  the  other  methods  which  serve  for  the  separation  of  cobalt  from  nickel  itself. 
From  copper  and  the  other  metals  of  the  first  group,  itissepavatedhy  sidphydric  acid; 
from  the  metals  of  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  and  from  magnesium, 
by  precipitation  with  sulphide  o  f  ammonium,  with  the  precautions  above  indicated,  and 
in  the  case  of  magnesia,  with  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  to  retain  that  base  in  solution. 
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Nickel  may  sometimes  be  separated  from  the  a  1  k  a  1  i-m  e  ta  I  s  by  evaporating  tbe  whole 
to  dryness  and  igniting  the  mixture  in  a  current  of  liydrogen,  whereby  the  nickel  is 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  may  be  separated  from  the  alkaline  salts  by  dissolving 
out  the  latter  with  water.  This  mode  of  separation  is  especially  applicable  when  the 
metals  are  in  the  state  of  cliloride. 

From  magnesium,  nickel  maybe  separated  hj  c>/avidc  of  potassium.  The  two 
metals  are  first  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then 
added  in  quantity  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  magnesium,  a  fresh  quantity  of  alkaline 
carbonate  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  evaporated  to  dryness.  On  treating  the  re- 
sidue with  water,  the  magnesia  remiiins  undissolved,  while  the  nickel  dissolves  as  doublo 
cyanide,  and  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  as  above. 

When  the  magnesium  and  nickel  can  be  converted  into  neutral  acetates,  the  separa- 
tion is  easily  effected  by  passing  sulpJiydric  acid  gas  through  the  dilute  solution.  The 
nickel  is  then  completely  precipitated  as  sulphide,  while  the  magnesium  remains 
dissolved. 

Lastly,  the  separation  of  nickel  and  magnesium  maybe  effected  by  treating  tlie  solu- 
tion with  a  mixture  of  hypochlorite  and  hydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  whereby  per- 
oxide of  nickel  is  precipitated,  mixed  or  combined  with  hydrate  of  magnesium  ;  and 
the  precipitate  after  thorough  washing,  is  digested  with  an  excess  of  solution  of  mer- 
curic chloride.  A  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  mercury  is  thereby  formed,  and 
the  magnesia  remains  dissolved,  an  equivalent  quantity  of  oxychloride  of  mercury 
being  at  the  same  time  precipitated.  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue 
calcined  and  treated  with  pure  nitric  acid,  the  resulting  solution  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  of  nitrate  of  magnesium  calcined  and  weighed  as  magnesia.  Tlie 
peroxide  of  nickel  is  also  ignited  to  drive  off  the  mercury  with  which  it  is  mixed,  anil 
finally  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  (H.  Rose, 
Traite  de  Chimie  Ancdytique,  1861,  ii.  213.) 

From  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium,  nickel  may  be  separated  by  cyanide  of 
piotassium  in  the  same  manner  as  from  magnesium. 

From  aluminium  nickel  may  be  separated  by  the  same  processes  as  cobalt 
(i.  104.5),  also  by  cyanide  of  potassiumm  the  manner  just  described  for  magnesium  ;  or 
by  carbonate  of  harium,  which  precipitates  the  aluminium  and  not  the  nickel. 

From  iron  (in  the  ferric  state)  nickel  may  be  separated  by  succinate  of  ammoniu7ii 
or  by  acetate  of  sodium,  or  by  digesting  the  precipitated  sulphides  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
aCTc^  as  described  for  cobalt  (i.  1046);  from  manganeseby  the  last  mentioned  method; 
also  hy  pcntasidphide  of  calcium,  or  by  cyanide  of  potassium,  or  by  igniting  the  mixed 
chlorides  in  an  atmosphere  ot  hydrogen,  exactly  as  described  for  cobalt;  from  zinc  also 
by  thislast  method,  or  by  converting  the  two  metals  into  acetates,  adding  a  lai'ge  excess 
of  acid,  and  precipitating  the  zinc  with  sitlphyd.ric  acid  as  for  cobalt.  From  uranium, 
nickel  is  separated  by  precipitating  the  former  metal  in  the  state  of  uranic  oxide  witli 
carbonate  of  barium. 

The  methods  of  separating  nickel  from  cobalt  have  been  already  described  (i.  104G). 
Liebig's  method  may  be  advantageously  modified  as  follows  : — Instead  of  treating  the 
solution  of  the  mixed  cyanides  with  mercuric  oxide,  a  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  sodium 
is  added  in  excess  to  the  boiling  alkaline  liquid,  in  quantity  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
free  ej'anide  of  potassium.  The  nickel  is  thereby  precipitated  as  peroxide  in  the  form 
of  an  intensely  black  powder,  which  is  easy  to  wash,  and  may  then  be  converted  by 
ignition  into  the  protoxide,  in  which  state  it  may  be  weighed.  Traces  of  nickel  which 
escape  discovery  by  other  methods  may  thus  often  be  detected  in  cobalt.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  absence  of  manganese,  as  it  would  go  down  with  the  nickel, 
accompanied  also  by  traces  of  iron  if  the  latter  metal  were  present.  {Miller's  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  3rd  ed.  pt.  ii.  p.  568.) 

Analysis  of  Nickel-ores.— Ti/Loat  of  tliese  ores  contain  large  quantities  of  arsenic,  tlie 
separation  of  which  by  precipitation  with  sidjjhydrie  acid  is  along  and  tedious  process. 
A  better  method  is  to  fuse  the  finely  divided  compound  with  six  times  its  weight  of  a 
mixture  of  equal  jjortions  of  nitre  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  extract  the  alkaline  arse- 
nate thus  formed  with  water,  and  dissolve  the  remaining  oxides  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Or  the  compound  may  be  fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  sulphur  and  carbonate 
of  potassium,  the  alkaline  sulpharsenate  extracted  with  water,  and  the  residual 
sulphides  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  acid 
solution,  in  either  case,  is  then  nearly  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  acetate  of 
sodium  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling,  whereby  all  the  iron  is  precipitated. 
The  filtrate  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  (to 
remove  copper,  bismuth,  &c.)  and  filtered ;  the  filtrate  is  heated  to  expel  sulphydric 
acid  ;  and  the  cobalt  and  nickel  are  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  separated 
by  one  of  the  methods  above  referred  to.  Or  the  ore  is  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  gradual  addition  of  nitric  acid;  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling  and  nearly 
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neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  with  addition  of  acetate  of  sodium,  aud  (\inless 
the  precipitate  has  a  reddish-brown  colour)  of  ferric  chloride  also;  the  liquid,  after 
boiling  for  some  time,  is  filtered  from  the  basic  ferric  arsenate  thus  produced ;  and  the 
filtrate,  which  is  now  free  from  arsenic  and  iron,  is  treated  as  before.  {Coningto'ii  s 
Mayiualof  Chemical  Analysis,  p.  143.) 

5.  Atomic  Weight  of  Nickel. — Rothoff  (Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  184),  by  converting  a 
•weighed  quantity  of  nickel-oxide  into  chloride,  and  determining  the  amount  of  chlorine 
contained  therein  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver,  found  the  atomic  weight  of 
nickel  to  be  Ni  =  29'5,  or  Nni  =  59.  Erdmann  and  Marchand  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharni. 
Ixxxii.  76),  by  the  analysis  of  the  protoxide,  found  Ni  =  29-27 — 29-38.  Schneider 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  220),  from  the  analysis  of  oxalate  of  nickel,  found,  as  a  mean  of 
four  experiments,  Ni  =  29.  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  24),  by  the  same  method 
-as  Rothoff",  found  Ni  =  29-5  ;  and  lastly,  W.  J.  Eussell  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  58),  by 
reducing  pure  protoxide  of  nickel  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  finds,  as  a  mean  of 
several  experiments,  Ni  =  29-37  or  Nni  =  58-74. 

TTICK^X.,  EMERAX.!}.  Native  hydrocarbonate  of  nickel,  Nni"C0'.2Nni"H'=0*. 
(See  Carbonates,  i.  789.) 

STXCSEZ,,  FI.UORIBS  OF.  NiF  or  Nni'Tl— Obtained  by  dissoh-ing  oxide  of 
nickel  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  from  the  acid  solution  in  irregular  green  crys- 
tals. It  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  very  soluble  double  fluorides 
which  are  deposited  in  granular  crystals  on  evaporation.  Fluoride  of  nickel  and  alu- 
minium separates  by  evaporation  from  a  mixed  solution  of  the  component  fluorides,  in 
green  needles  which  dissolve  in  water  slowly,  but  completely. 

Silicofluoride  of  nickel  crystallises  in  green  hexagonal  prisms. 

BTICKBIi,  IODISES  OP.  Nil  or  Nni"I^. — "When  pulverulent  nickel  is  heated 
in  iodine-vapour,  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  nickel  with  metallic  nickel  and  the  oxide  is 
formed,  from  which  the  pure  iodide  may  be  obtained  by  substitution,  also  by  heating 
the  hydratod  iodide.  It  forms  iron-black  metallic  shining  scales  which  become  moist 
on  contact  with  the  air,  form  a  red-brown  solution  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
a  green  solution  with  a  larger  quantity.  This  solution  may  also  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  hydrate  of  nickel  in  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  treating  finely  divided  nickel  with 
water  and  excess  of  iodine.  When  evaporated,  it  deposits  the  hydrated  iodide, 
Nni"I-.6H*0,  in  deliquescent  crystals,  which  when  heated  in  contact  -with  the  air,  give 
off  a  little  iodine,  yield  a  sublimate  of  the  anhydrous  iodide,  and  leave  a  residue  of 
nickel- oxide.  The  aqueous  solution  dissolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodine,  which 
colours  it  brown-red. 

An  oxyiodide  of  nickel  is  formed  by  digesting  the  solution  of  the  iodide  with 
hydrate  of  nickel,  or  by  evaporating  the  same  solution  quickly  to  dryness  in  contact 
with  the  air,  and  dissolving  out  the  undecomposed  iodide  from  the  residue  with 
water. 

Anhydrous  iodide  of  nickel  absorbs  ammonia  gas  when  heated  in  it,  forming  the 
yellowish-white  compormd  NiI.2NH^  or  Nni"I-.4NH^  By  dissolving  the  iodide 
in  hot  aqueous  ammonia,  blue  octahedrons  are  obtained  consisting  of  NiI.3NH'  or 
Nni'T'.CNlI^,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  mixed  with  alcohol  yields  a  green  precipitate  containing  ammonia. 

sarCKEIi,  NTTKIEE  OF.  Formed,  according  to  Schrotter,  by  heating  pro- 
toxide of  nielcel  to  206°  in  ammonia-gas. 

iriCKEXi,  OXISES  OP.  Nickel  forms  two  oxides,  a  protoxide  and  a 
sesquioxide;  the  former  only  is  a  salifiable  base. 

Protoxide,  Ni-0  or  Nni"0. — This  oxide  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
calcining  the  nitrate,  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  nickel,  or  by  heating  metallic  nickel  with 
nitre.  It  may  be  freed  from  traces  of  peroxide  which  it  sometimes  contains,  by 
heating  it  to  about  100°  in  hydrogen-gas  (Erdmann).  Russell  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  x\-i. 
58)  prepares  it  by  calcining  oxalate  of  nickel,  dissolving  the  residue  in  nitric  acid, 
evaporating,  and  exposing  the  residue  to  strong  and  continued  ignition  over  a  gas 
furnace.  It  is  a  dense  green  or  greyish-green,  non-magnetic  powder,  wliich  does  not 
absorb  oxygen  from  the  air,  either  at  common  or  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is 
reduced  to  the  metaUic  state  by  hydrogen  at  a  red  heat,  and  by  charcoal  at  a  white 
heat. 

Anhydrous  oxide  of  nickel  has  been  found  crystallised  on  the  surface  of  black  copper 
(ii.  30)  reduced  from  niokeliferous  copper  ores,  in  microscopic  regular  octahedrons, 
opaque  witli  metallic  lustre,  non-magnetic,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  6-605, 
insoluble  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  even  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolving  with 
difficulty  in  boiling  sulphuric  acid  (Genth).  Similar  crystals  of  anhydrous  nickel- 
oxide  have  been  found  by  Bergemann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  253),  together  with  native 
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bismuth,  in  cavities  of  a  mineral  chiefly  consisting  of  arsenate  of  nickel,  said  to  be  from 
Johann-Georgenstadt.  Debray  (Compt.  rend.  Ui.  985)  has  obtained  protoxide  of 
nickel  in  the  crystalline  form  by  strongly  igniting  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  nickel  and 
sulphate  of  potassium. 

The  h/drated  protoxide  or  hydrate  of  nicJcel,  NiHO  or  Nni"H^O^,  is  obtained  as  an 
apple-green  precipitate,  by  treating  the  solution  of  a  nickel-salt  with  excess  of  caustic 
potash  or  soda,  and  is  deposited  as  a  green  crystalline  powder  from  a  solution 
of  the  carbonate  in  excess  of  ammonia  on  standing  or  evaporation  (Pelouze  and 
Fremy).  When  heated  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  leaves  the  anhydrous  protoxide. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  the  nickel  salts  ;  also  in  aminonia,  forming  a  violet 
solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  the  fixed  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  the  jirccipi- 
tate  consisting  of  a  compound  of  oxide  of  nickel  with  the  precipitating  oxide. 

A  crystalline  hydrate  of  nickel  containing  Nni"H^O^.H-0  has  been  found  as  an 
incrustation  on  chrome-iron  at  Texas  in  Pennsylvania.  It  is  transparent,  has  an 
emerald-green  colour,  and  a  density  of  3'05.    (Silliman,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  iii.  40.) 

Protoxide  of  nickel  unites  with  other  metallic  oxides,  playing  the  part  of  an  acid 
with  strong  bases,  such  as  potash  (vid.  sup.)  and  that  of  a  base  with  alumina,  ferric 
oxide,  &c.  When  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  nickel  together  with 
metals  whose  oxides  are  insoluble  in  ammonia,  the  precipitated  oxide  almost  always 
carries  down  with  it  a  certain  quantity  of  nickel-oxide :  hence  tliis  method  of  separat- 
ing nickel  from  other  metals  does  not  give  exact  results  in  quantitative  analysis.  The 
same  indeed  is  true  more  or  less  with  regard  to  the  separation  of  all  metals  by  the 
relative  solubilities  of  their  oxides  in  caustic  alkalis,  e.g.  of  aluminium  and  iron  by 
potash. 

Sesquioxide  or  Fcroxidc  of  NicJcel,  Ni"'0'  or  Nni-'O''. — This  oxide  is  pro- 
duced by  calcining  the  nitrate  at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a  black  powder  of  specific  gravity 
"i'S-t  (Herapatli)  which  is  resolved  by  ignition  into  oxygen  and  the  protoxide,  and 
behaves  with  acids  like  a  peroxide,  dissolving  in  them  with  evolution  of  oxygen,  and 
forming  solutions  of  nickel-salts. 

A  hydratcd  scsquioxide,  Nni'0'.3H-0  or  NniH^O',  is  obtained  by  treating  the  hy- 
drated  protoxide  or  the  carbonate  with  chlorine-water  or  the  solution  of  an  alkaline 
hypochlorite,  or  by  precipitating  a  nickel-salt  with  a  mixture  of  caustic  alkali  and 
alkaline  liypochlorite.  It  is  dark  brown  while  suspended  in  water,  but  forms  a  black 
shining  mass  when  dry.  When  heated  it  readily  gives  olF  water  and  oxygen.  With 
acids  it  behaves  like  the  anhydrous  sesquioxide,  but  dissolves  with  greater  facility. 
AVith  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  it  forms  oxalate  of  nickel,  with  evolution  of  carbonia 
anhydride.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  the  solution  contain- 
ing protoxide  of  nickel. 

Another  hydrated  peroxide  of  nickel  of  dingy  light-green  colour,  but  unknown 
composition,  is  obtained  by  treating  the  hydrated  protoxide  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 
(Thenard.) 

'Sil.CS.^J,,  OSirCH3.03EIUE  OF.  Formed  by  digesting  the  hydrated  pro- 
toxide in  aqueous  oliloride  of  nickel.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  turns 
reddened  litnius-juqier  lihie. 

TTXCKS^.,  OSirGjE;N--SAX.TS  Or.  Nickel  forms  but  one  class  of  salts,  cor- 
responding in  composition  to  the  protoxide,  chloride,  &c.,  c.q.  the  nitrate  NiNO^  or 
Nni"N^O'S  the  sulphate  Ni=SO'  or  Nni"SO',  the  acetate  C-H'NiO^  or  C^H'^Nni"0^  &c. 
Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water  and  are  prodiiced  by  dissolving  either  of  the  oxides 
or  the  corresponding  hj'drates  in  acids,  the  sesquioxide  being  first  reduced  to  protoxide; 
in  many  cases  also,  witli  evolution  of  hydrogen,  by  acting  on  tlie  metal  with  dilute 
acids,  the  pulverulent  metal  dissolving  easily,  the  compact  metal  often  very  slowly. 
Those  nickel-salts  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and  are  obtained  by  precipitation,  e.g. 
the  carbonate,  borate,  and  phospihate,  dissolve  readily  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  &c. 

Nickel-salts  are  for  the  most  part  emerald  or  apple-green  in  the  hydratcd  state, 
yellow  when  anhydrous,  so  that  characters  traced  on  paper  with  a  nickel  solution  turn 
yellow  when  heated.  Soluble  nickel-salts  redden  litmus  slightly,  liave  an  astringent 
metallic  taste,  and  exert  an  emetic  action.  Those  which  contain  volatile  acids  are  de- 
composed by  ignition,  the  inorganic  salts  generally  leaving  a  residue  of  protoxide,  the 
organic  salts,  mctallic-iiiekel.    (For  their  behaviour  with  reagents,  see  p.  38.) 

SrXCKSI.,  OXVIOBXSE  OF.    See  p.  40. 

nriCKEI.,  PHOSPHIDES  OF.  The  tritophosphide,  NiT  or  NniT%  is  obtained 
by  heating  chloride  or  sulphide  of  nickel  in  a  cui'rent  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas. 
It  is  black,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  but  easily  decomposed  and  dissolved  by 
nitric  acid.   (II.  Eose,  I'ugg.  Ann.  xsiv.  322.) 
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A  phosphide  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  obtained : — 1.  By 
passing  phosphorus-vapour  over  red-hot  nickel  (Davy),  or  by  thromng  pieces  of  phos- 
phorus on  it  (Pelletier). — 2.  By  fusing  nickel  w-ith  glacial  phosphoric  acid  and 
charcoal  powder  (Pelletier),  or  6  to  8  pts.  nickel-filings  or  nickel-oxide,  w-ith  10  pts. 
bone-ash,  5  pts.  pounded  quartz,  and  1  pt.  charcoal  in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible  (Ber- 
thier).    It  is  silver-white,  brittle,  much  more  fusible  than  nickel,  not  magnetic. 

_  ITXCKEIi,  SSX.EM'XSE  OF.  Ni^Se  or  Nni"Se.— Obtained  by  igniting  metallic 
nickel  in  selenium-vapour,  as  a  silver-white,  non-magnetic,  brittle  crystalline  mass 
(apparently  mouometric),  having  a  dull  metallic  lustre,  and  specific  gra^dty  =  8'462. 
It  is  not  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  slowly  dissolved  by  nitric  acid,  completely  by 
nitromuriatic  acid.  When  fused  with  borax,  it  jdelds  a  golden  yellow  metallic  mass 
with  striated  surface.  (G.  Little,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  211.) 
irzCKEli,  SIZiZCATE  OF.    See  Pimelite  and  Silicates. 

srxCKEXf,  SUIiPHATS  OF.  This  salt  occurs  as  a  hydrate  in  capillary  inter- 
lacing crystals  at  Wallace  mine,  Lake  Huron,  on  a  sulphide  of  nickel  and  iron,  mostly 
as  an  efflorescence.  Kobell's  fyrouielin,  occurring  as  an  earthy  pale  j-ellow  crust,  with 
native  bismuth  and  arsenical  nickel,  at  the  Frederich's  mine  near  Bayrent,  appears  to 
be  the  same  species.    (See  Sulphates.) 

XTXCKEIi,  SVXgPHXI}E  OF.  Nickel  forms  with  sulphur  the  three  following 
compounds  : 

a.  licviisulfhide,  Ni'S  or  Nni^S.  Produced  by  igniting  sulphate  of  nickel  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  Pale  yellow,  metallic-shining,  brittle,  magnetic  mass,  which  may 
be  melted  in  glass  vessels. 

Pr oto sulphide,  Ni-  or  Nni"S.  This  compound  occurs  native  as  Capillary 
Pyrites  {Haarkies),  in  rhombohedral  crystals  having  the  length  of  the  principal  axis 
=  0'3295,  the  angle  K:  R  =  144°  8',  and  perfectly  cleavable  parallel  to  the  rhom- 
bohedral faces ;  more  frequently  in  delicate  capillary  crystaUisalious.  Hardness 
=  3 — S'S,  specific  gravity  3'2o — 5'6fl  (the  mineral  from  Joachimsthal,  4'001  according 
to  Kenngott).  It  is  brittle,  has  a  brass-yellow  colour  and  metallic  lustre,  and  is 
bright  in  the  streak.  It  usually  occurs  in  capillary  crystals  in  the  cavities  and  among 
the  crystals  of  other  minerals,  as  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia ;  at  Johanngeorgenstadt, 
Przibram,  Eiechelsdorf,  Andreasberg ;  in  Cornwall,  &c. ;  also  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Protosulphide  of  nickel  is  formed,  with  emission  of  light,  when  sulphur  is  fused  in 
contact  with  finely  divided  nickel ;  it  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphur,  or  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  potash  on  the  oxides  of  nickel  at  a  red  heat;  and  by  igniting 
the  protoxide  in  sulphydric  acid  gas ;  lastly,  according  to  Berthier,  by  reducing  sul- 
phate of  nickel  with  charcoal-powder  ;  in  this  case,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  the 
hemisulphide  is  formed  at  the  same  time.  When  prepared  by  either  of  these  methods 
it  resembles  the  native  sulphide  in  colour  and  lustre.  It  is  less  fusible  than  the  hemi- 
sulphide ;  is  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  air,  but  not  in  close  vessels.  It  is  but 
slowly  decomposed  when  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  and  not  at  all  by  hydrogen  at  a  red 
heat.    It  dissolves  slowly  in  hot  nitric  or  nitromuriatic  acid. 

A  hi/draicd  protosidphide  of  7iickel  is  dbt-dmed  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on 
neutral  solutions  of  nickel-salts  containing  weak  acids,  the  acetate  for  example,  or  by 
precipitating  any  neutral  nickel-solution  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium.  It 
has  a  dark  brown  colour,  nearly  black.  It  oxidises  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  soluble  sulphate.  When  heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  it  gives 
off  water  and  melts  to  a  mass  of  the  anhydrous  sulphide.  When  recently  precipitated 
and  still  moist,  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  sulphurous  acid,  also  in  ammonia  and  sul- 
phide of  ammoniimi,  potassium,  &c.,  forming  a  brown  solution  which,  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  becoms  colourless  and  deposits  sulphide  of  nickel.  The  precipitated  sulphide  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  acetic  or  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  although  a  very  small  quantity 
of  free  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  even  acetic  acid,  suffices  to  prevent  its  formation  in 
solutions  of  nickel-salts  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid.  Nitric  and  nitromuriatic 
acids  dissolve  it  more  readily. 

Disul'phide,  Ni^S^  or  NniS*.  Obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
nickel,  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  sulphur  to  dull  redness.  The  mass  when  washed 
leaves  the  disulphide  in  the  form  of  a  steel-grey  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by 
chlorine,  with  formation  of  chloride  of  nickel  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 

Senarmont,  by  decomposing  chloride  of  nickel  with  chloride  of  potassium  at  160°, 
obtained  a  j-ellowish  sulphide  of  nickel  having  the  composition  Nni^S'  or  NniS.Nui'S'. 

ITXCKEXi  AN'D  XROIO',  SUXiPHZDE  OP.  (|Nni.|Ffe)"S. — Occurs  near 
Lillehammer  in  southern  Norway,  in  monometric  crystals  with  octahedral  cleavage, 
or  in  granular  masses.   Hardness  =  3-5 — 4.  ■  Specific  gravity  =  4-C.  It  is  not  mag- 
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netic,  has  a  bronze-yellow  colour,  and  light  bronze-brown  streak.    Contains  22-28 
per  cent,  nickel,  40'8G  iron  and  36'86  sulphur.    It  occurs  with  copper  pyrites  in 
hornblende  rocks,  and  is  worked  for  the  extraction  of  nickel.    An  impure  variety, 
slightly  mixed  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  is  found  at  Inverary  in  Argyleshire. 
S^iGKSXi-BXiOOnX.    See  Nickel,  Arsenate  of  (p.  35). 

BriC3£B2i-30U'RJT0ia'ITS,  Bournonite  or  sulphantimonite  of  lead  and  copper 
(i.  631)  troni  Wolfsberg,  in  which  lead  is  partly  replaced  by  nickel  and  cobalt,  con- 
tains 19'87  pier  cent,  sulphur,  24:-28  antimony,  3'22  arsenic,  35'52  lead,  9'05  copper, 
5'47  nickel  and  cobalt,  and  0'84  iron  (=  98'2>'i).  (Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann. 
ixxvii.  253.) 

NIVlS.'SJM-GJtA'NC'S.  A  mineral  species  analogous  to  cobalt-glance  (i.  1057)  in 
form  and  composition,  and  expressible  chemically  by  the  formula  Ni-'S(As ;  Sb)  or 
NniS(As  ;  Sb)  or  NuiS-.Nni(As  ;  Sb)-,  the  arsenic  and  antimony  being  sometimes 
present  together,  sometimes  singly,  thus  forming  the  three  varieties,  antiiiwnial, 
arsenical  and  ajitimonio-arscnical  nickel-glance. 

The  crystals  of  this  species  belong  to  the  monometric  system,  being  for  arsenical 
nickel-glance,  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  the  intermediate  forms  shown  in  figm-es  174,  175, 
176  (Crystallography),  and  combinations  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  with  tho 
cube  (fig.  211)  and  octahedron.  For  the  varieties  containing  antimony  the  prevailing 
form  is  the  octahedron  modified  by  faces  of  the  cube.  Cleavage  cubic  in  all  varieties. 
The  mineral  likewise  occurs  massive,  vtdth  givmular  structure ;  the  purely  arsenical 
variety  also  lamellar.  Hardness  =  5 — 5'5.  Sp.  gi\  =  5'6 — 6'9  (of  the  antimonial 
varieties,  6'2 — 6'5).  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  silver-white  to  steel-grey.  Streak 
greyish-black.   Fracture  uneven.  Brittle. 

Analyses:  1.  Antimonial. — a.  From  the  Landskrone  mine  in  Siegen,  Westphalia  ; 
mean  of  two  analyses  (H.  Kose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  588). —  2.  Antimonio-arsenical. — . 
/).  Albertine  mine  near  Harzgerodein  the  liartz  (Rammelsh  erg,  ibid.  Lsviii.  511), — ■ 
c.  Sayn-Altenkirehen  (Ullmann,  Banwielsbere/'s  Mincralchcraie,  p.  63).  — A  Freus- 
burg  (Klaproth,  Beitrdgc,  vi.  329). —  3.  Arsenical,  e.  Haueisen  near  Lobenstein  in 
Tlmringia:  sp.  gr.  5'954  (Rammelsb  erg,  loc.  cit.). — -/.  Jungfcr  mine  near  Miisen : 
crystallised  clin&h al,  Eamm.  Mincralch.  t^.  Q2). — g.  Pfingstwiese  near  Ems  :  crys- 
tallised, with  faces  of  the  pentagonal  dodecahedron  (Bergcmann,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxv.  244). — h.  Albertine  mine  near  Harzgerode  (Rammelsberg,  loc.  cit.). — i.  Mer- 
cury mine  near  Ems:  massive  (Sohnabel,  loc.  cit.). 


Anti-  Antimonio-arsenical.  Arsenical, 

monial.       ,  "  ,  ^  — j 

Sulphur      .   15-77  17-38    16%0    15-25    20^6    18-94    19%4    18-83  1782 

Antimony  .    54-61  60-84    47-56    47-75      .   .       .  .       0-61  0-86 

Arsenic      .     .    .  2-65      9-94    11-75    48-02    46-02    45-02    44-01  38-92 

Nickel        .  27-70  29-43    26-10    25-25    31-82    32  66    34-18    30-30  35-27 

Cobalt   0-27      .    .  2-23 

Iron           .     .    .  1-83     .    ;      .    .       .    .       2-38      1-02      6-00  4-97 

Copper       .  J  .    .       .    .    2-75 


98-08  102-13    10-00    10-00   10-00     1000   100-14    10-00  101-96 

There  are  also  varieties  of  nickel-glance  differing  somewhat  in  composition  fi-om 
the  above,  so  far  at  least  as  the  analyses  can  be  trusted,  \nz.  1.  Amoihite,  occurring 
in  small  steel-grey  octahedrons  (hardness  =  4)  at  Lichtenberg  in  the  Fichtelgebirge 
(v.  Kobell,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.403) ; — 2.  fffrsrfor^i'f  from  Schladming in  Styria,  where 
it  occurs  both  crystallised  (Plcss.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li,  250)  and  massive  (Lowe,  Pogg. 
Ann.  Iv.  603) ;— 3.  Nickel-glance  from  Prakendorf  in  Hungary  (Lowe). 

Amoibite.  GersdorfBte.  Nickpl-glance 

from  Prakendorf, 


crystallised.  vmssive. 


Sulphur 

.  13-87 

16-11 

16-35 

14-22 

16-25 

Arsenic 

.  46-34 

39-88 

39-04 

42-52 

46-10 

Nickel 

.  37-34 

27-90 

19-59 

38-42 

28-75 

Cobalt 

.  trace 

0-83 

14-12 

Iron 

.  2-50 

14-97 

11-13 

2-09 

8-90 

Silica 

•  > 

1-87 

99-05 

99-69 

100-23 

99-12 

100-00 

Rammelsberg  snggests  that  sulphide  of  nickel,*  Nni"S,  may  be  monometric,  like  many 
sulphides  of  the  form  M"S,  and  iu  that  case,  since  the  arsenide,  NniAs'-',  is  L'kewise 
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monometric,  these  nickel-glances  may  be  regarded  as  isomorphons  mixtures  having  the 
composition  »iNni"S.?iNiAs^  or  Nni(S;  As"). 

UZCKEXi-IiXM'H'^IlTS.  Siegenite.  Linnaeite  (cobaltoso-cobaltie  sulphide,  i. 
lOoO)  in  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  cobalt  is  replaced  by  nickel,  a.  From 
Siegen  in  Prussia,  where  it  occurs  in  octahedrons  (Schnabel,  Rammehbcrg' s  Mincral- 
chemie,  p.  110). — h.  From  the  same  locality  (Ebbinghaus,  loc.  cit.). — c.  Finksburg 
Carroll  County,  Maryland:  pale  steel-grey,  with  a  yellowish  tinge;  distinct  cubic 
cleavage;  intergrown  with  copper  pyrites  (Genth,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiii.  415). — 
d.  La  Matte,  Missouri :  seldom  crystalline,  sometimes  however  exhibiting  the  foi-ms  O 
and  O  .  ooOoo  ;  cleavage  very  indistinct ;  colour,  between  steel-grey  and  tin-white 
(Genth,  loc.  cit.) : 


s. 

Ni. 

Co. 

Fe. 

Cu. 

Pb. 

Gangne. 

a. 

41-98 

33-64 

22-09 

2-29 

100 

b. 

42-3() 

42-64 

11-0 

4-69 

100-63 

c. 

39-70 

29-56 

25-69 

1-96 

2-23 

0-45  = 

99-59 

d. 

41-54 

30-53 

21-34 

3-37 

0-39 

1-07  = 

98-24 

WICKEHi-PYRITES.    Capillary  Pyrites.    Native  sulphide  of  nickel  (p.  42). 

N-XCKSIi-VXTKIOXi.    Sulphate  of  nickel  (sec  p.  42,  also  Sulphates). 

xriCOTXASrilTE.  Tobacco-camphor.  C^^H^-N-0^. — A  white  crystalline  substance 
obtained  by  distilling  tobacco-leaves  with  water.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  melts  when  heated  and  then  gradually  evaporates.  (Hermbstadt,  Schw. 
J.  xxxi.  442;  Barral,  Compt.  rend.  xxi.  1376.) 

NXCOTXC  ACXS.  C'H^O'.  A  crystallisable  dibasic  acid  found  in  tobacco-juice 
by  Barral  (Compt.  rend.  xxi.  1374).  According  to  other  chemists,  however,  the  only 
acids  contained  in  tobacco-juice  are  malic  and  citric  acids. 

K'XCOTXM'S.  C'E'^N^.  (Gm.  xiv.  219 ;  Gerh.  iv.  184.)— Vauquelin  in  1809 
ascertained  that  the  acrid  principle  of  tobacco  was  volatile,  and  capable  of  separation 
from  its  compounds  by  means  of  a  fixed  alkali.  Posselt  and  Keimann  in  1828 
succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  a  state  of  comparative  purity  from  the  leaves  of  Nicotiana 
Tabacwm,  Macrophylla  rustica  and  M.  glutinosa.  For  a  long  time  nicotine  was 
supposed  to  have  the  formula  C'H^N  =  C^H^N,  which  was  subsequently  altered  to 
O'tTN  =-  C'^H'N,  in  accordance  with  the  more  accurate  analyses  of  Melsens  and 
Schlcesing;  but  Barral,  by  a  determination  of  its  vapour-density,  showed  it  to 
possess  in  the  free  state  a  condensation  twice  as  great  as  this,  its  formula  becoming 
therefore  C'"'JI^'N^=  4  volumes  of  vapour,  or  in  accordance  with  modern  ideas  C"'H"]SI-'  = 
2  volumes.  It  is  considered  however  by  some  chemists  that  in  forming  certain  com- 
pounds, nicotine  breaks  up,  as  it  were,  into  two  groups,  having  the  composition 
C^H'N,  each  equal  to  The  experiments  of  Kekule  and  v.  PI  ant  a,  who  treated 
nicotine  with  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  indicate  unmistakably  the  fact  that  in 
nicotine  the  group  C^H'  is  equivalent  to  H*.  The  molecule  of  nicotine  is  therefore 
derived  from  two  molecule  of  ammonia  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  C^H', 
thus : — 

This  explains  why,  in  treating  nicotine  with  oxalic  acid  and  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  no 
.substances  are  obtained  analogous  to  oxanilide  or  benzanilide  (Gerh.  iv.  185).  On 
the  other,  hand,  most  chemists  of  the  present  day  will  prefer  to  regard  nicotine 
as  a  diamine.  There  is  indeed  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  any  splitting 
up  of  nicotine  takes  place  under  the  influence  of  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles. 
We  shall  therefore  assume  in  this  article  that  the  compounds  assumed  by  Gerhardt  to 
contain  one  atom  of  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.,  contain  twice  that  number,  and  that  the  vapour- 
density  correctly  represents  the  molecule  of  nicotine  which  enters  into  all  its  knovvu 
combinations. 

Pnparation. — 1.  Tobacco-juice  is  treated  with  excess  of  solution  of  hydrate  of  potas- 
sium ;  the  mixture  is  then  shaken  up  with  benzene  or  ether  in  stoppered  bottles  ;  the 
ether  is  decanted  and  distilled  at  a  gentle  heat  sufficient  to  volatilise  the  ether ; 
and  the  heat  is  afterwards  raised  to  a  sufficient  temperature  to  drive  over  the  nicotine. 
— 2.  A  mixture  of  lime  and  powdered  tobacco  is  placed  in  a  cylinder  and  a  current  of 
steam  from  a  boiler  is  sent  iu,  the  other  end  of  the  cylinder  being  connected  with 
a.  condensing  worm.  The  liquid  which  comes  over  contains  nicotine,  ammonia,  and 
some  other  bases  not  yet  examined.  The  liquid  is  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  solution  concentrated  by  evaporation.    A^^len  sufficiently  concenti'ated  it  is 
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treated  with  ammonia  to  liberate  the  nicotine,  and  ether  is  then  added:  the  ethereal  so- 
lution on  evaporation  yields  the  nicotine  almost  pure.  It  may  be  further  purified  ■ 
by  rectification  (Debize,  Compt,  rend.  1.  874). — 3.  Tobacco  in  very  small  pieces  is 
digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  for  three  days  and  then  pressed.  The  residue  is 
repeatedly  treated  in  this  manner  until  it  has  lost  its  acrid  taste  ;  and  the  liquid  so 
obtained  is  evaporated  to  half  and  then  distilled  with  lime.  The  distillate,  which 
contains  the  nicotine,  must  be  shaken  up  with  ether,  and  the  latter,  after  decantation, 
distilled.  The  ether  readily  distils  away,  leaving  the  nicotine  in  an  impiure  stiite. 
It  is  to  be  kept  warm  for  a  considerable  time  and  then  heated  to  140°,  at  which 
temperature  it  will  givi;  otT  ammonia  and  other  le.ss  volatile  impurities.  Lime  is  to  be 
added  to  the  residue,  and  the  mixture  distilled  in  an  oil-bath  at  190°,  in  a  current 
of  hydrogen.  The  product  of  this  operation  redistilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
yields  the  nicotine  pure  and  colourless  (Barral). — 4.  Tobacco  is  treated  with  water, 
and  the  solution  concentrated  ;  the  extract  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  which  after  decan- 
tation is  likewise  concentrated ;  and  this  last  extract  is  treated  with  hydrate  of 
pwtassium,  then  agitated  with  ether,  to  dissolve  the  nicotine  and  also  some  foreign 
substances,  which  are  got  rid  of  by  precipitating  the  alkaloid  in  the  state  of  oxalate. 
This  precipitate  is  washed  by  agitating  it  with  ether,  then  treated  with  potash,  again 
dissolved  in  ether,  and  submitted  to  distillation.  The  residue  of  the  distillation 
is  coloured  but  limpid,  and  contains,  besides  nicotine,  water,  ether,  and  ammonia ; 
a  temperature  of  140^,  maintained  for  12  hours,  and  assisted  by  a  cm-rent  of  dry 
hydrogen,  sutRces  to  expel  these  three  bodies,  so  that  the  nicotine  passes  over  pure  and 
colourless,  when  the  temperature  is  subsequently  raised  to  180°. — Two  lbs.  of  good 
tobacco,  grown  in  the  department  of  Lot,  are  capable  of  yielding  by  tliis  process  from 
50  to  60  grammes  of  nicotine.  (Schlcesing.) 

The  amount  of  nicotine  in  leaf  or  manufactured  tobacco  may  be  accurately  ascertained 
by  a  simple  and  easy  process.  Ten  grammes  of  tobacco  are  exhausted  with  ammoniaeal 
ether  in  a  continuous  distillatory  apparatus,  the  ammoniaeal  gas  is  expelled  from  the 
nicotine  solution  by  boiling  ;  the  liquid  is  then  decanted,  and,  after  evaporation  of  the 
ether,  neutralised  by  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  of  known  strength.  (Schlcesing, 
Compt.  rend.  Dec.  1846,  Chem.  Gaz.  1847,  43.) 

Extraction  of  nicotine  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  or  from  the  substance  cf 
animal  tissues  in  cases  of  j^oisoning. — 1.  For  this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  add 
excess  of  hydrate  of  j)Otassiuni  and  repeatedly  extract  with  ether  or  pure  benzene.  On 
evaporation  in  a  retort  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  nicotine  will  remain  in  an  impure  state. 
It  may  then  be  converted  into  a  sulphate,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  nicotine  re- 
obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the  first  process  by  means  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  ether. 
— 2.  Or  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  repeatedly  exhausted  by  a  dilute  acid,  and 
the  fi.ltercd  and  evaporated  solution  may  be  made  to  give  up  its  nicotine  in  the 
manner  previously  indicated.   (See  also  Axkaloids,  Detection  of,  in  Chejiioo-legal 

INVESTIGATIONS,  Vol.  i.  p.  125.) 

The  following  table  contains  the  percentage  of  nicotine  in  various  kinds  of  tobacco 
according  to  tiie  experiments  of  Schlcesing : — 


Names  of  the 
tobacco. 

Lot 

Lot-et-Garonne 
Nord 

Ille-et-Vilaine 
Pas-ilc-Cahiis 


Nicotine  in  100  parts 
of  tile  dried  tobacco. 

.  7-96 

.  7-34 
6-58 

.  6-29 

.  4-94 


Names  of  tlie 

tobacco. 
Alsace 
Virginia  . 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
Havannah 


Nicotine  in  100  pts. 
of  ilie  ilried  tobacco. 

.  3-21 

.  6-87 

.  609 

.  2-29 

.  2-00 


Proprrties. — Colourless  transparent  oil,  which  does  not  freeze  at  —10°,  it  gives  oft" 
excessively  irritating  vapours  when  heated,  and  boils  at  250°  (Barral).  Its  specific 
gravity  at  various  temperatures  is  as  follows : 

Temp.    .       .       4°  15°  30°  50°  101-5° 

Sp.  gr.    .       .     1-033         1-027  1-018         1-OOOG  0-9424 

Nicotine  has  a  burning  taste  even  when  very  much  diluted,  and  causes  elioking.  When 
it  is  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  dog  in  a  fatal  dose,  tlie  epithelium  separates  after  death 
with  facility  (Orfila).  It  dilates  the  piupil  when  taken  internally  (Orfila).  5  milli- 
grammes sufficed  to  kill  a  middle-sized  dog  in  3  minutes.  When  gth  of  a  grain  was  dropped 
into  the  eye  of  a  cat,  contraction  of  the  pupil  took  place  followed  by  narcotic  symptoms 
which  passed  off  in  an  hour.  Nicotine  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction ;  it  strongly  d(  fleets 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left.  At  100°  it  dissolves  10-58  per  cent,  of  sulphur. 
It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohal,  tther,  and  fat  oils.  Dissolves  in  any  quantity  in 
t'lrpentinc  and  hydrocarbons  having  similar  solvent  powers.  Vapour-density  (after 
.,11-,..:.  ^  c —  3  ppj,  Qpiit^     t]ig  balloon)  5-607  ;  calc.  5-616 
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Decom2}ositwns. — 1.  Nicotine  rectified  ever  so  carefully  in  a  current  of  hydrogen 
becomes  rapidly  yellow  and  finally  brown  when  exposed  to  light  or  air. — 2.  It  always 
leaves  a  resinous  residue  when  distilled. — 3.  Burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  in  a  lamp 
with  a  wick. — 4.  Evolves  inflammable  vapours  when  heated  to  its  boiling  point. 
— 5.  Boiling  suljphuric  acid  decomposes  it  entirely. — 6.  Heated  with  tincture  of  iodine 
it  yields  tri-iodonicotine  (Wertheim). — 7.  When  it  is  dropped  into  cWo;'Mif,  violent 
action  takes  place  sometimes  accompanied  with  emission  of  light ;  and  a  red  colour  is 
developed,  which  however  disappears  on  exposure  to  light  for  some  days.  This  decolor- 
ised fluid  treated  with  water,  yields  a  white  substance  which  crystallises  from  alcohol. 
— 8.  Hydroclilorate  of  nicotine  treated  with  chlorine  yields  a  crystallised  substance 
soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohoL — 9.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  yielding  a 
liquid  from  which  alkalis  disengage  a  volatile  base,  probably  ethylamine  (Anderson). 
— 10.  When  the  alcoholic  solution  is  treated  with  gaseous  cyanogen,  a  brovra  non-basic 
substance  is  formed  (Hofmann,  Stahlschmidt). — 11.  Cyanatc  of  ethyl  iorcas  with 
nicotine  a  compound  crystallising  in  beautiful  laminse.  (Wurtz.) 

Eeactio7is  of  Nicotine. — 1.  Nicotine  in  aqueous  solution  gives  with  tincture  of  iodine 
a  yellowish  turbidity  becoming  crimson,  this  reaction  occurring  even  when  the  nicotine 
solution  contains  only  of  base  (P o s s  e 1 1  and  K  e i  m a n  n).  According  to  v.  Planta, 
the  precipitate  is  of  a  kermes-brown  colour.  (Probably  the  tint  changes  as  the  quantity 
of  iodine  tincture  becomes  larger.) — 2.  Aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  gives  white  precipi- 
tates with  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  mercuric  chloride,  sta7inous  and  stannic  chlorides, 
salts  of  zinc,  and  gallotannic  acid  ;  with  platinic  chloride,  a  yellow  precipitate ;  with 
ferric  salts,  an  ochre-yellow  precipitate  not  soluble  in  excess  of  base ;  with  trichloride 
of  gold,  a  reddish-yellow  precipitate.  With  chloride  of  cobalt,  a  blue  precipitate 
is  foi-med  becoming  green  and  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  base.  When  perchloride 
of  antimony  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  liquid  is 
obtained  which  gives  a  slight  turbidity  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine  containing 
gigth  (Schulze).  y^iih.  pihosphatc  of  magnesium,  an  aqueous  solution  of  nicotine 
gives  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  Hydrochloric  solution  of  nicotine  gives  with  solution 
of  platinic  chloride  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  if  the  solutions  are  strong; 
but  if  weak,  four-sided  prisms  are  deposited  after  a  time.  A  similar  solution 
of  nicotine  gives  with  picric  acid,  sulphur  yellow  flocks,  v.ith  auric  chloride,  light 
yellow  flocks,  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. — 3.  Nitric  acid  partially  decom- 
poses nicotine,  with  evolution  of  red  fumes,  the  solution  when  boiled  becoming  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  similar  to  the  tint  of  a  strong  solution  of  platinic  chloride.  Phos- 
fho-molyMic  acid,  gives  with  nicotine  and  its  salts  a  briglit  bulky  yellow  precipitate. 
(Sonnenschein). 

Salts  of  Xficotine.  Sulphate  of  Nicotine  is  uncrystallisable,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol.  100  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid  neuti-alise  329'7  of  nicotine,  corresponding 
to  the  formula  2C'"H"N'-'H-.S0*.— The  nitrate  crystallises  with  difficulty. — The  hydro- 
chtorate,  C'°II"N-.2HC1,  is  a  deliquescent  salt  which  may  be  obtained  in  long  fibrous 
crystals  by  treating  nicotine  with  gaseous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  keeping  the  product 
for  a  time  in  vacuo.  Tlie  alcoholic  solution  deflects  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the 
right. — The  phosphate  is  obtained  by  neutralising  an  aqueous  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  with  nicotine,  as  a  syrupy  liquid  which  yields  large  laminar  crystals  resembling 
cholesterin. 

Oxalate  of  Nicotine  forms  crystals  very  soluble  in  water  and  boiling  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether. — The  acetate  is  a  syrupy  liquid  soluble  in  ether. — The  tartrate  forms  granular 
crystals  very  soluble  in  water. 

Do7ible  salts  of  Nicotine.  Platinum-salt,  C"'H»N=.2HC1.2PtCR— When  a 
solution  of  platinic  chloride  is  added  to  a  strong  hydrochloric  solution  of  nicotine,  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained.  If  the  solutions  are  dilute,  four-sided  prisms 
will  gradually  form,  or  sometimes  large  ruby-red  crystals.  The  s.alt  is  very  soluble  in 
slight  excess  of  nicotine ;  dissolves  with  diflBculty  in  cold,  but  more  easily  in  boiling 
water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Compounds  of  Nicotine  with  Protochloride  of  Platinum,  a.  C'°II"N-.4HC1.2PtCl. 
When  nicotine  is  gradually  added  to  a  hydrochloric  solution  of  platinous  chloride,  the 
mixture  being  agitated,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate  is  obtained  having  the  above  com- 
position (Raewsky).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and 
is  deposited  from  the  latter  solution  on  standing  in  the  crystalline  form. 

;8.  When  the  mother-liquor  of  the  above  salt  is  evaporated,  red  prisms  are  obtained 
containing  only  2  atoms  of  hydrochloric  acid,  C™N-iI'^.2PtC1.2HCl.  (Raewsky.) 

Gold-salt.  Hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  added  to  a  solution  of  auric  chloride  throws 
down  a  pale  yellow  flocculent  precipitate,  almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
(v.  Planta.) 
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Mcrcurj/saU,  of  Nicotine.  1.  AVitli  Mercuric  Chloride,  a.  C™ir'N-.IIhg"CF.— 
Obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  mercuric  chlorido  by  a  solution  of  nicotine. 
—  Wliite  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    Melts  below  100°.  (Ortigosa.) 

/8.  C"'H"N-.3Hhg"Cl-'. — Obtained  by  adding  a  saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
to  a  dilute  solution  of  nicotine  in  hydrochloric  acid,  until  a  permanent  pirecipitate 
begins  to  be  formed.  The  turbid  liquid  when  left  at  rest  for  some  days,  yields  the  salt  in 
colourless  or  yellowish  crystals  often  an  inch  long,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  cold 
water,  dissolving  readily  and  without  decomposition  in  water  acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water.  (Bodeker.) 

y.  C'°H'^N'-.nC1.4Hhg"CR  Crystalline  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  a  cold 
neutral  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine  to  a  large  excess  of  aqueous  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride.  Dissolves  in  boiling  water,  yielding  on  cooling  radiating  groups  of 
needles. 

Cyann-chhromercurate  of  Nicotine.  Obtained  on  adding  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
neutral  hydrochlorate  of  nicotine,  about  an  equal  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  mer- 
curic cyanide.  It  is  deposited  in  tufts  of  silky  needles.  Dissolves  easily  in  cold  or 
boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol.  The  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  liydrate  of  potas- 
sium even  on  heating.  Treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid. 
Its  formula  has  not  been  determined  witli  certainty. 

2.  With  Mercuric  Iodide,  a.  C'H'^N'-.IIhg'T- — Colourless  crj-stals  obtained  by  tri- 
turating nicotine  with  mercuric  iodide,  and  subsequently  treating  the  mass  with  boiling 
wati'r.  The  reaction  is  so  energetic  that  sutReient  heat  is  evolved  to  vaporise  part  of 
the  nicotine. 

/8.  C'°H''N-.nhg"I-.2ni.  To  prepare  this  salt,  nicotine  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydriodic  acid,  and  a  solution  of  mercuric  iodide  in  hydriodic  acid  is  added  until  the 
precipitate  ceases  to  be  redissolved,  and  the  solution  becomes  turbid.  The  salt  soon 
begins  to  crystallise.  The  mother-liquor  cannot  be  concentrated  without  decomposition. 
Yellow  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  Decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  with  separation  of  a  reddish-yellow  resinous  matter.  Insoluble  in  solution  of 
hydrate  of  potassium. 

Nicotine  with  Nitrate  oj  Sdver.  a.  C'"H"N-.NO^Ag. — Colourless  prisms  obtained  on 
mixing  a  cold  dilute  alcoholic  solution  of  nicotine  with  an  excess  of  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  silver  nitrate. 

fi.  2C"'H'''N^.N0^Ag.  Prepared  like  the  preceding,  but  employing  an  excess  of 
nicotine.  It  is  deposited  in  a  dilute  solution  and  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  fine 
prisms. 

Compound  of  Nicotine  with  Iodine,  (C"'H"N-)'Il — Ethereal  solutions  of  iodine  and 
nicotine  combine  when  mixed,  evolving  sufficient  heat  to  make  tlie  ether  boil. 
In  a  short  time  the  mixture  becomes  tilled  with  crystals.  In  more  dilute  solutions 
tlie  substance  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  ruby-red  needles  (Wertheim).  The  com- 
pound melts  at  100°  without  decomposition.  It  is  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  solution 
of  hydrate  of  potassium,  nicotine  being  liberated  and  iodide  and  iodate  of  potassium 
being  formed. — A  hydrochlorate,  (C"'H"N'-)'T^.2HC1,  is  obtained  in  fine,  clear,  ruby-red 
crystals,  by  cautiously  saturating  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  very  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  iodine-compound,  and  placing  the  liquid  in  vacuo. 

Methyl-,  Ethyl-,  and  Amyl-derivativcs  of  Nicotine. 

Methyl-Nicotine.  C"'H'-(CH')-N-.— Prepared  by  mixing  nicotine  with  iodide  of 
methyl.  The  reaction  proceeds  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  is  greatly  assisted  by  heat.  The 
crystalline  product  of  the  reaction  is  to  bo  recrystallised  from  water.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion mixed  with  recently  precipitated  oxide  of  silver  yields  iodide  of  silver  and  solution 
of  methyl-nicotine.  The  solution  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  yields  a 
viscid  mass  containing  methyl-nicotine. 

Methyl-nicotine  is  soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  bitter  alkaline  solution  which  feels 
slippery  between  the  fingers.  The  solution  saturates  acids,  forming  salts  of  which 
the  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  nitrate  and  hydrocyanate  crystallise,  but  with  difficulty 
(Stahlschmidt).  The  hydrofluate,  acetate,  oxalate  and  tartrate  do  not  crystallise. 
The  alkaline  solution  described  above  precipitates  salts  of  iron  and  cojiper;  it  also  dis- 
solves recently  precipitated  hydrate  of  aluminium.  (Stahlschmidt.) 

Hydriodatc  of  Methyl-nicotine,  C'"II"'N^2HI.  The  atom  of  nicotine  unquestion- 
ably containing  10  atoms  of  carbon  (C  =  12),  we  may  assume  that  it  reacts  upon 
2  atoms  of  iodide  of  methyl,  so  that  the  resulting  compouud  has  the  above  formula. 
It  is  prepared  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  nicotine  as  above.  (Stahl- 
schmidt.) 

The  platinum-scdt   of  methyl-nicotine,    C'=H"'Nl2nC1.2PtC12   is   a  crystalline 
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powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  gold-salt, 
Qi2jji8j^2_2HCI.2AuCP,  is  a  pale  yellow  precipitate,  almost  insoluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol. 

Ethyl-nicothte.  The  hydrate  of  this  base  is  prepared  by  a  similar  process  to  the 
hyflrate  of  methyl-nicotine,  substituting  iodide  of  ethyl  for  iodide  of  methyl.  Its  pro- 
perties are  simihir  to  those  of  methyl-nicotine. 

Hydriodatc  of  Ethyl-7iicotinc,  C"H-'-N^.2HI,  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl 
on  nicotine  in  sealed  tubes  at  100°,  forms  fine  colourless  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Von  PI  ant  a  and  Kekule). — The  plati7ium-salt, 
C"H^-N'^.2HC1.2PtCl%  is  a  yeUow  flocculent  precipitate  which  gradually  becomes 
orange  coloured  and  crystalline. — The  gold  salt,  C'^H''-'N'.2HC1.2AuCP,  is  a  sulphur- 
yellow  precipitate  produced  by  adding  solution  of  trichloride  of  gold  to  a  solution 
of  hydrochlorate  of  ethyl-nicotine  ;  it  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  is  deposited  in 
beautiful  needles  on  cooling. 

Amyl-nicotine.  Known  only  in  solution  and  in  the  state  of  platinum-salt.  It  is 
prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  corresponding  compounds  of  methyl  and  ethyl, 
only  as  iodide  of  amyl  acts  sluggishly,  the  tubes  must  be  heated  for  some  days. 

The  platinum-salt,  C-°iI^'N-.2HC1.2PtCl-,  is  a  yeUow  precipitate  not  yet  obtained 
in  the  crystalline  state.  C.  6.  W. 

El2GS3iS.Ilsr.  A  viscous  substance  obtained  itom  Nigella  sativa.  (Eeinsch, 
Pharm.  Crntr.,  1842,  p.  314.) 

STXG-RSC  ACZI>.  This  name  was  applied  by  Lowig  and  Weidmann  to  a 
black  humus-like  substance  found  among  the  products  of  the  action  of  potassium  or 
sodium  on  oxalic  ether.  They  assigned  to  it  the  formula  C'H^O*.  (Handw.  d.  Chem. 
V.  673.) 

Ifxaaxz?.  A  mixture  of  rutile  with  titaniferous  iron,  occurring  in  brown-black 
granules  in  the  gold-sand  of  Ohlafian  in  Transylvania;  also  in  crystals  haying  the 
form  of  rutile  at  Bernau  in  Bavaria.   {Bammclsberg's  Miner alchciide,  p.  1008.) 

sa'SHXXiTJIffl  AXiBVI^.  An  impure  oxide  of  zinc  which  collects  on  the  sides.of  the 
furnaces  in  the  smelting  of  zinc-ores  and  the  pi-eparation  of  brass. 

IffSUAPEITASB,  ITXSirAPHT2SE,  STX^APHTISS.  Laurent's  names  for 
moui-,  di-,  and  tri-nitronaphthalene. 

isfXSl'APHTlI'S'X.ASSXN'S.  ISIinaphthylidine,  C'^H^N^O  (C.  S.Wood,  Chem. 
Gaz.  1859,  p.  218). — An  organic  base  produced  bypassing  sidphydrio  acid  gas  through 
a  boiling  alcoholic  and  feebly  ammoniacal  solution  of  dinitronaphthalene  : 

C'°H«(N0=)2  +  4H-S    =    C"'H8N=0  +  3H-0  +  S*. 

The  passage  of  the  gas  is  continued  for  about  three  hours,  by  which  time  the  greater 
part  of  the  alcohol  has  distilled  off.  The  residue  is  then  supersaturated  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  heated  to  boiling,  and  filtered.  The  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  sulphate 
of  ninaphthylamine,  from  the  solution  of  which  the  base  may  be  precipitated  by  am- 
monia. 

Ninaphthylamine  crystallises  in  beautiful  carmine-red  needles,  slightly  decomposed 
at  100°.  Thehydrochlorate,  C^°WWO.RC\,  forms  acicular  crystals;  the  chloroplati- 
natp,  C'H'N-O.HCi.PtCr-,  is  precipitated  in  yellowish-brown,  rather  soluble  crystals,  on 
adding  platinic  chloride  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  ether-alcohol.  The  sulphate 
(C'°II*N-0)-.H''SO'',  crystallises  in  white  scales,  but  is  decomposed  by  recrystaUisation 
from  its  aqueous  solution. 

SJXOBXTX:,  or  Columhitc.    Native  niobite  of  iron  and  manganese  (p.  54). 

rjIOSIUTi^.    Syn.  Cohimhium.    Symbol,  Nb. — Atomic  weight,  98. 

A  metal  discovered  in  1801  by  Hatchett,  in  a  black  mineral  called  columhite  from 
Nortli  America,  and  thence  called  Columbium.  WoUaston  in  1809  examined  it 
further  and  pronounced  it  to  be  identical  with  the  tantalum  discovered  by  Ekeberg, 
in  Swedish  tantalite.  This  idea  of  the  identity  of  the  two  metals  remained  current 
till  1846,  when  H.  Kose  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  317  ;  Ixix.  115),  by  a  more  careful  investi- 
gation, was  led  to  conclude  that  the  American  columbite  and  the  tantalite  from 
Bodenraais  in  Bavaria  contained  two  acids  bearing  a  very  close  resemblance  to  tantalie 
acid,  but  nevertheless  distinct  from  it  and  from  each  other.  To  the  metals  supposed 
to  exist  in  these  acids,  Eose  assigned  the  names  Niobium  and  Pelopium.  But  by 
later  investigations  (Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  456)  he  finds  that  these  two  acids  really  contain 
the  same  metal  associated  with  different  quantities  of  oxygen ;  he  therefore  discards 
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the  name  pelopiiim,  and  designates  the  metal  contained  in  American  columbite  and 
Bavarian  tantalite  as  niobium.  Tliis  metal  is  clearly  the  same  as  the  one  discovered 
by  Hatehett  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  ought  perhaps,  in  justice  to  its  discoverer, 
to  retain  the  name  coliimhium  which  he  gave  to  it ;  but  as  the  rediscovery  of  the 
metal  is  certainly  due  to  Rose,  who  has  moreover  completed  its  chemical  history  by  the 
preparation  and  analysis  of  a  considerable  number  of  its  compounds,  chemists  are,  for 
most  part,  agreed  to  designate  it  by  the  name  which  lie  assigned  to  it,  namely 
NiAiliiiiiH.  (See  the  Memoirs  already  cited ;  also  Pogg.  Ann.  civ.  310,  4.32  and  581  ; 
cv.  424  ;  cvi.  143;  cvii.  566  ;  cviii.  273  and  465 ;  cxi.  193  and  426  ;  cxii.  468  and 
649.--Jahresber.  1858,  p.  151  ;  1869,  p.  156  ;  1860,  p.  lid.—  Traiti  cowjM  de  Chimie 
anah/tiquc,  par  H.  Eose  ;  Paris,  1858,  1861 ;  i.  306  ;  ii.  469.) 

Niobium  occurs,  as  already  mentioned,  in  columbite,  which  is  a  compound  of  niobous 
oxide  witli  the  protoxides  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  also,  associated  witli  yttrium, 
uranium,  iron,  and  small  qu:intities  of  other  metals,  in  Siberian  samarskite,  urano- 
tantalite  or  yttro-ilmenife,  also  in  2)yrochlorc,  euxenite,  and  a  variety  of  pitchblende 
from  Satersdalen  in  Norway. 

Metallic  niobium  is  obtained  by  heating  fluoride  of  niobium,  or  fluoride  of  niobium 
and  potassium  or  sodium,  with  sodium  in  a  covered  iron  crucible,  and  washing  out  the 
soluble  salts  with  water ;  also,  though  impure,  by  heating  niobite  of  sodium  in 
hydrogen  gas  containing  phosphorus  vapour.  It  is  a  black  powder,  of  specific 
gravity  6  27 — 6  67,  which  oxidises  with  incandescence  when  heated  in  the  air, 
forming  niobous  oxide,  Nb-0".  AVhen  somewhat  strongly  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  is 
converted,  also  with  incandescence,  into  a  mixture  of  niobous  and  niobic  chlorides. 
The  metal  prepared  by  the  first  method  dissolves  while  still  moist  in  boiling  dilute 
hijdrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  forming  a  colourless  liquid.  'Nitric  acid 
does  not  dissolve  it,  even  when  heated ;  nitro-muriatic  acid  less  easily  than  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  dissolves  in  hot  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  in  a  mix- 
ture of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Strong  sidfhuric 
acid,  dissolves  it  on  prolonged  heating,  forming  a  brownish  liquid,  whieli  becomes 
colourless  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  yields  with  ammonia  a  bidky,  some- 
what brownish  precipitate.  The  metal  is  oxidised  by  fusion  with  acid  sulfhate  of 
fotassium,  and  the  fused  mass  digested  in  water  leaves  niobous  oxide.  It  is  gradually 
converted  into  niobite  of  potassium  by  boiling  with  aqueous  -potash,  more  quickly  by 
fusion  with  carbonate  of  potassiutn. 

Niobium  forms  two  series  of  compounds,  the  niobous  or  hyponiobie  compounds 
in  which  it  is  triatomic,  e.g.  niobous  chloride  NbCP,  niobous  oxide  Nb'-O^,  and  the 
niobic  compounds  in  which  it  is  tetratomic,  e.g.  niobic  chloride  NbCl',  niobic  oxide 
NbO'-.  Both  the  oxides  are  of  electro-negative  or  chlorous  character,  uniting  with 
basylous  oxides  to  form  salts,  viz.  the  niobites  or  hy poniobatcs,  and  niobates. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  niobic  oxide  cannot  be  formed  from  niobous  oxide 
by  direct  oxidation,  and  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  account  of  certain  differences 
in  the  blowpipe  reactions,  to  be  afterwards  noticed.  Rose  regards  the  niobous  and 
niobic  compoiuids,  not  as  related  to  one  another  like  dilferent  oxides,  chlorides,  &c.,  of 
one  and  tiie  same  metal  (the  ferrons  and  ferric  compounds  for  example),  but  rather  as 
distinct  series  of  compoimds  containing  the  same  metal  in  ditferent  allotropic  modifica- 
tions. Hence  he  designates  the  higher  oxide,  &e.,  as  compounds  of  niobium;  the 
lower  as  compounds  of  h>/pfjniobium.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  two  chlorides 
are  convertible  one  into  the  other  (p.  50),  and  that  by  their  intervention  the  higher 
oxide  may  be  formed  from  the  lower,  and  moreover  that  the  lower  oxide  can  be 
formed  (though  not  readily)  from  the  higher,  by  the  action  of  hydrogen  and  other 
reducing  agents  (p.  53),  there  appears  to  be  scarcely  sufficient  reason  for  regarding 
the  two  oxides,  &e.,  of  niobium  as  standing  to  one  another  in  any  peculiar  relation 
different  from  that  of  the  ferrous  and  ferric  compounds,  for  example ;  we  shall  there- 
fore adhere  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  designation  by  tlie  terminations  ous  and  ic.  The 
differences  m  the  blowpipe  reactions  of  the  two  oxides  (which  are  but  slight)  are 
doubtless  connected  with  the  difficulty  of  passing  from  one  state  of  oxidation  to  the 
other,  a  difficulty  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  explain. 

XJIOBIUIUC,  BROBISBES  OF.  Niobium  forms  two  bromides  analogous  to  the 
chlorides,  and  obtained  by  similar  processes.  Niobous  bromide  is  yellowish,  niobic 
bromide  purple-red  ;  Ijoth  arc  apt  to  retain  small  quantities  of  free  bz-omine. 

NZOBItrsVE,  CKSiORZItES  OF.  These  compounds  are  prepared  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  at  a  red  heat  on  the  corresponding  oxides  mixed  with  cliarcoal.  Niobous 
oxide  or  the  mixture  of  that  compoimd  with  niobic  oxide  separated  from  columbite  by 
processes  to  be  hereafter  described,  is  mixed  with  starch  or  sugar,  and  the  mixtiu-e  com- 
pletely charred  by  ignition  in  a  covered  crucible.  It  is  then  introduced  in  small  pieces 
into  a  glass  tube  which  is  strongly  heated  by  a  charcoal  fixe  or  a  gas  furnace,  while  a 
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stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  through  it.  As  soon  as  all  the  moisture  is 
expelled,  the  tube  is  left  to  cool,  the  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  being  still  kept  up  ;  the 
carbonic  anhydride  apparatus  is  then  replaced  by  a  chlorine  apparatus  ;  and  the  tube  is 
again  heated,  after  the  carbonic  anhydride  and  atmospheric  air  have  been  completely 
expelled  by  the  chlorine.  Two  chlorides  are  thus  obtained,  viz.  niohous  chloride, 
white,  volatile,  but  not  fusible  ;  and  niohic  chloride,  yellow,  volatile,  easily  fusible,  and 
containing  a  larger  proportion  of  chlorine.  It  was  the  formation  of  these  two  chlorides 
which  originally  led  Eose  to  conclude  that  certain  varieties  of  tantalite  (or  rather 
columbite)  contained  two  distinct  metals,  niobium  and  pelopium  ;  but  later  exj^eri- 
ments  convinced  him  that  the  substance  which  he  then  regarded  as  perfectly  pure 
niobic  acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  white  chloride,  maj',  by  mixing  it 
with  a  large  excess  of  charcoal,  and  gently  igniting  it  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas,  with 
strict  attention  to  the  details  above  given,  be  completely  converted  into  the  yellow 
chloride,  originally  called  chloride  of  pelopium  ;  whereas  if  a  smaller  quantity  of 
charcoal  be  used,  or  if  the  mixture  be  too  strongly  ignited  during  the  action  of  the 
chlorine,  especially  at  the  commencement,  the  white  and  less  volatile  chloride  (originally 
called  chloride  of  niobium)  is  obtained  as  well  as  the  yellow  compound. 

Niohous  C  hi  or  id  e,  IffhCV.  Chloride  of  lit/poniobiuin. — -The  white  chloride  pre- 
pared as  above,  always  retains  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen:  for  when  heated  in  sul- 
phydric  acid  gas,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  a  sulphide,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  together  with  the  hydrochloric  acid.  But  on  heating  it  in  vapour  of  disul- 
phide  of  carbon,  the  oxide  with  which  it  is  mixed  is  converted  into  sulphide,  while  the 
chloride  itself  is  volatilised  in  the  stream  of  vapour,  and  is  thus  obtained  quite  free  from 
oxide.  This  pure  niobous  chloride  was  found  to  contain  47'86  per  cent,  niobium  and 
52'14  chlorine,  the  formula  requiring  48-05  niobium,  and  51'95  chlorine.  The  chloride 
treated  with  water  is  converted  into  niobous  acid. 

Niobic  Chloride,  NbCl'. — This  is  the  yellow  chloride  above  mentioned.  It  gave, 
as  the  mean  of  several  analyses,  40'77  per  cent,  niobium  and  59'23  chlorine,  the  for- 
mula requiring  40-91  niobium  and  59-09  chlorine.  (Respecting  the  vapour-density, 
see  p.  62.)  Water  converts  it  into  niobic  oxide.  "When  pure  and  free  from  oxygen 
it  does  not  yield  any  niobic  sulphide  by  sublimation  in  vapour  of  disulphide  of  carbon. 
With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  a  solution  which 
becomes  turbid  on  boihng  and  solidifies  in  a  jelly  on  coohng.  It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  with  aid  of  heat  in  aqueous  potash.  AVith  alcohol  it  forms  a  clear 
solution,  which  when  freed  by  distillation  from  alcohol,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  chloride 
of  ethyl,  leaves  a  thick  syrupy  liquid  consisting  of  niobat  e  of  e  thy  1.  Zinc  immersed 
in  the  hydrochloric  solution  of  niobic  chloride,  diluted  with  water,  produces  a  fine  blue 
coloration  ;  a  still  finer  colour  is  obtained  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  on  niobous  chloride, 
then  adding  water  and  metallic  zinc. 

NIOBIUM,  DETECTIOW  AND  ESTIMATIOTT  OP.  1.  Be  actions.— 
The  compounds  of  niobium  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  those  of  any  other  metal  except 
tantalum.  Indeed  these  two  metals  may  be  said  to  form  a  group  apart,  distinguished 
by  marked  characters  from  all  others,  especially  by  the  perfect  insolubility  of  their 
oxides  in  acids  after  ignition,  and  by  their  blowpipe  reactions  ;  further  by  the  fact  that 
when  fused  \iath  excess  of  acid  sidphate  of  potassium,  they  dissolve,  forming  a  fused 
mass  from  which  the  oxide  of  niobium  or  of  tantalum  may  be  completely  separated  in 
the  insoluble  state  by  dissolving  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water  ;  from  silica,  which 
resembles  these  oxides  in  its  insolubility  in  acids  after  ignition,  they  are  easily  distin- 
guished by  their  blowpipe  reactions. 

Niobous  oxide  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  especially  in  the  inner  flame,  assumes  a 
greenish-yellow  colour  while  hot,  but  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  With  borax  it 
forms  in  the  outer  flame  a  colourless  bead,  which,  if  the  oxide  is  in  sufficient  qiumtity, 
becomes  opaque  by  interrupted  blowing  or  flaming.  In  the  inner  flame  the  bead 
assumes  a  greyish-ljlue  colour,  provided  it  contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  oxide  to 
produce  opacity  on  cooling.  In  microcosmic  salt,  niobous  oxide  dissolves  in  large 
quantity,  forming  a  colourless  bead  in  the  outer  flame,  and  in  the  inner,  a  ^^olet  coloured, 
or  if  the  bead  is  saturated  with  the  oxide,  a  beautiful  blue  bead,  the  colour  disappearing 
in  the  outer  flame.    The  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  changes  the  colour  to  blood-red. 

The  blowpipe  characters  of  niobic  oxide  are  similar  to  those  of  niobous  oxide,  but 
not  quite  identical.  When  heated  alone,  it  assumes  a  greyish  tint,  becoming  white 
again  on  cooling.  The  colourless  bead  formed  with  borax  in  the  outer  flame  does  not 
become  coloured  in  the  inner.  The  bead  formed  with  microcosmic  salt  has  a  light 
brown  colour  tinged  with  violet  in  the  inner  flame,  and  becomes  colourless  in  the  outer. 
The  addition  of  ferrous  sulphate  changes  the  brown  colour  to  crimson. 

Most  of  the  compounds  of  niobium  hitherto  discovered  in  natural  minerals  are  salts 
of  niobous  acid.    The  niobites  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  the  tantalates,  but  are  dis- 
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tinguislied  :  1.  By  the  very  different  densities  of  the  oxides  or  anliydrides  obtained  from 
tli(?ra,  tantalic  oxide  having  a  density  of  7 — 8'26,  whereas  tliat  of  niobous  oxide  is  only 
6  .5 — 67. — 2.  By  the  behaviour  of  these  oxides  before  the  blowpipe,  tantalic  oxide  ex- 
liibiting  nearly  the  same  characters  as  niobic  oxide. — 3.  By  the  behaviour  of  the  solu- 
tions of  the  alkaline  niobites  and  tantalates  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures, the  precipitated  niobous  oxide  being  insoluble  in  excess  of  that  acid,  whereas 
the  tantalic  oxide  precipitated  from  the  tantalates  dissolves  in  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  forming  a  slightly  opaline  liquid. — 4.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  solutions 
of  the  alkaline  niobites  may  be  heated  (but  not  calcined)  without  giving  rise  to  the 
separation  of  acid  salts  insoluble  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  whereas  with  the  tantalates  a 
very  considerable  portion  of  the  salt  is  separated  in  this  insoluble  condition. — 5.  The 
solu'  ions  of  the  alkaline  niobites  are  further  distinguished  from  the  tantalates  by  their 
behaviour  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  infusion  of  galls,  and 
metallic  zinc. — 6.  Niobous  oxide  is  also  distingiushed  from  tantalic  oxide  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  decomposed  by  ammonia-gas,  and  sulphydric  acid  gas. 

Niobic  oxide  is  intermediate  in  its  properties  between  niobous  oxide  and  tantalic 
oxide,  but  resembles  the  latter  more  than  the  formei'.  It  is  distinguished  from  tantalic 
oxide  by  its  lower  specific  gravity,  by  its  behaviour  before  the  blowpipe,  especially 
with  microoosmic  salt,  with  which  tantalic  oxide  produces  a  colourless  bead  in  the  inner 
as  well  as  in  the  outer  flame ;  and  by  its  behaviour  at  high  temperatures  with  hydro- 
gen, sulpliydric  acid,  and  ammonia-gas,  by  all  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  blackened, 
whereas  the  same  reagents  do  not  afTbct  tantalic  oxide.  The  characters  of  the  alkaline 
niobates  in  solution  are  likewise  intermediate  between  those  of  the  niobites  and  tanta- 
lates, approaching  however  more  nearly  to  the  latter.  The  most  chai'acteristic  distinc- 
tions between  tiie  three  classes  of  salts  in  solution  are  afforded  by  their  i-eactions  with 
liydrochloric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  infusion  of  galls,  the 
last  three  reagents  being  added  to  acid  solutions  (see  also  pp.  53,  56). 


Hydrochloric  acid. 

Cliloride  of  ammo- 
mium. 

Ferrocyanide  of 

potassium. 
Ferricyanide  of 

potassium. 
Infusion  of  galls. 

Niobites. 

Niobates. 

Tantalates. 

White  precipitate 
insoluble  in  excess. 

Precipitation  slow 
and  incomplete. 

Red  precipitate. 

Bright  yellow  preci- 
pitate. 

Orange-red  precixii- 
tate. 

White  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess 
on  boiling. 

Precipitation  slow 
and  incomplete. 

Brown-red  precipi- 
tate. 

White  precipitate. 

Orange-yellow  preei- 
jjitate. 

White  precipitate 
soluble  in  excess. 

Complete  precipita- 
tion as  acid  tanta- 
late  of  ammonium. 

Yellow  precipitate. 

White  precijjitate, 

Liglit  yellow  preci- 
pitate. 

2.  Estimatio77  and  Sejiaratiooi. — Most  of  the  compounds  of  niobium  occurring 
in  nature  are  niobites.  They  are  partially  decomposed  by  heating  with  strong  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  completely  by  fusion  with  caustic  alkalis  or  by  long-continued  fusion 
at  a  very  high  temperature  with  alkaline  carbonates.  A  better  method,  however,  is  to 
fuse  the  levigated  mineral  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of 
acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  pulverise  the  mass  when  cold,  and  boil  it  repeatedly  witli 
fre.sh  quantities  of  water  till  no  more  sulphate  of  pota.ssium,  iron,  or  manganese  is 
dissolved  out  of  it.  The  residue,  which  consists  of  hydrated  nioboxis  acid  mixed  with 
ferric  oxide,  stannic  acid,  and  tungstic  acid,  is  then  digested  in  sulphide  of  ammonium 
cont  aining  excess  of  sulphm-,  which  removes  the  stannic  and  tungstic  acids,  and  converts 
the  iron  into  sulphide  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  the  niobous  acid  waslied  with  water 
containing  sulphide  of  ammonium,  then  l)oiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  to  remove 
iron,  manganese,  uranium,  cerium,  copper,  &c.,  and  finally  washed  with  boiling  water. 
The  hydrated  niobous  acid  thus  prepared  is  converted  into  the  anhydride  by  ignition. 
The  anhydride,  Nb^O^,  contains  8()'33  per  cent,  niobium. 

Some  columbites  contain  titanic  acid.  To  separate  this,  the  mineral  is  fused  with 
about  twelve  times  its  weight  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  the  fused  mass  is 
treated  with  cold  water.  Acid  sulphate  of  titanium  tlien  dissolves,  while  the  sul- 
phate of  niobium  remain  undissolved.  The  residue  is  then  washed  with  water,  but 
to  obtain  complete  separation,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat  this  treatment  both  with  this 
residue  and  with  the  titanic  acid  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia. 

The  separation  of  niobium  from  tantalum  is  attended  with  great  diificultj' ;  but  they 
have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  the  same  minerals.  Hose  has  however  given  a  method 
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of  separating  them  founded  on  the  fact  that  niohite  of  sodium  dissolves  with  less 
difficulty  than  the  tantalate  in  dilute  solutions  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 

From  the  alkalis,  niobous  acid  may  be  separated,  if  in  solution,  by  precipitation 
with  sulphuric  acid  ;  if  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  compound  (as  in  tyrite),  by  fusion 
with  sulphate  of  ammonium. 

For  further  details  on  the  separation  of  niobium  from  other  elements,  see  H.  K  o  s  e 
( Traite  de  Chimie  a'lialytique,  ii.  469). 

Atomic  Weight  of  Niobium. — Niobic  chloride  contains,  according  to  the  mean 
of  Eose's  analyses  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  232),  4077  per  cent,  niobium  and  59-23 
chlorine,  which,  supposing  the  compound  to  be  a  tetrachloride,  JSTbCP,  gives  for  the 
atomic  weight  of  the  metal,  Nb  =  ^°'7ii-^o'*^  =  ^9,-2^.  This  gives  for  the  vapour- 
density  of  niobic  chloride,  the  number  8-4  ( =  ?»24y.55-5  ^  o-gggs) .  i^ut  according  to 
Deville's  determination  (iii.  997),  the  observed  vapour-density  of  this  compound  is 
much  higher,  viz.  10'9,  which  does  not  differ  much  from  the  theoretical  density  calcu- 
lated on  the  supposition  that  niobic  chloride  is  a  pentachloride,  NbCP,  and  consequently 
the  atomic  weight  of  niobium  equal  to  114'6  :  for  lii_5±^i^2±  ^  0'0693  =  lO'l.  The 
atomic  weight  of  niobium  and  the  formulfe  of  its  compounds  must  then  for  the  present 
be  considered  as  somewhat  doubtful ;  still,  from  the  close  resemblance  in  properties 
between  the  niobic  and  tantalic  compounds,  it  is  most  probable  that  they  likewise  cor- 
respond in  composition,  and  therefore  that  the  true  formula  of  niobic  chloride  isNbCl''. 

XTXOBIum,  FXitTORZSSS  OP.  o.  Niobous  fluoride  or  Fluoride  of 
Hypo  niobium.  NbF^ — Hydrated  niobous  oxide  dissolves  in  strong  hydrofluoric  acid 
even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  forming  a  solution  which  does  not  yield  any  crystals, 
but  leaves  on  evaporation  a  mass  which,  when  more  strongly  heated,  gives  off  white 
fumes  of  the  fluoride  and  leaves  niobous  oxide.  "When  ignited  niobous  oxide  is  mixed 
with  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  platinum-retort  and  then  strong  sulphuric  acid  added, 
vapours  of  niobous  fluoride  are  given  off  without  external  heating;  on  applying  heat, 
the  niobous  fluoride  is  decomposed  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  nothing  but  hydrofluoric 
acid  passes  over. 

Niobous  fluoride  unites  with  the  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  the  salts 
2KF.NbF^  (usually  mixed  with  fluoride  of  potassium)  and  NaF.NbF^  (always  mixed 
or  combined  with  acid  fluoride  of  sodium).  These  double  fluorides  are  soluble  in 
water,  forming  acid  solutions  which  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  concentrated 
till  that  acid  begins  to  evaporate,  yield  a  deposit  of  niobous  acid. 

i3.  Niobic  Fluor ide-,  NbF''. — Hydrated  niobic  oxide  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  solution  forms  crystallisable  double  salts  with  metallic 
fluorides  and  with  hydrofluOTic  acid.  On  adding  carbonate  of  potassium  to  a  solution 
of  niobic  acid  in  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  formed  at  first,  but 
redissolves  when  the  liquid  is  completely  neutralised,  the  solution  as  it  cools  depositing 
the  salt  2KF.NbF-' ;  and  the  mother-liquor  when  evaporated  yields  the  salt  8ELF.3NbF* 
(perhaps  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  with  fluoride  of  potassium),  afterwards  on  further 
evaporation,  hydrated  fluoride  of  potassium.  A  solution  of  niobic  acid  in  hydrofluoric 
acid  only  partially  neutralised  with  potash,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point, 
yields  the  salt  K2NbF<'.2KHF2._  With  soda  in  like  manner  the  salt  Na'NbF^2NaHF2 
is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  ;  the  liquid  filtered  therefrom  yields  on  standing, 
the  salt  Na^NbF''.2NaHF- ;  and  the  mother-liquor  separated  from  this,  deposits  the 
salt  Na^NbF"  or  2NaF.NbF^ 

The  solutions  of  the  double  niobic  fluorides  are  not  clouded  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
in  order  to  convert  the  niobic  fluoride  into  niobic  acid,  they  must  be  evaporated  with 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid. 

WIOBXUIVI,  ITXTRIBES  OS",  a.  A  nitride  of  niobium  is  obtained  by  heating 
niobic  chloride  in  ammonia-gas.  When  freed  by  water  from  admixed  chloride  of  am- 
monium, it  forms  a  dull  black  powder  which  conducts  electricity,  is  not  attacked  by 
nitric  acid,  scarcely  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  but  easily  by  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
fluoric acids.  The  same  compound  is  formed,  though  in  a  less  pure  state,  by  passing 
ammonia-gas  over  strongly  ignited  niobic  oxide.  Niobic  oxide  heated  in  cyanogen  gas 
yields  a  similar  black  compound  containing  carbon  as  well  as  nitrogen,  but  in  much 
too  small  a  proportion  to  form  a  cyanide. 

0.  Another  nitride  of  niobium  (Rose's  nitride  of  hyponiobium)  is  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  niobous  chloride  or  oxide.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding.  Both  compounds  give  off  large  quantities  of  ammonia  when  fused  with 
hydrate  of  potassium. 

nrxOBXITIW,  OXXBES  op.  Niobium  forms  two  oxides  analogous  iu  composition 
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to  the  chlorides,  and  formed  from  them  by  the  action  of  water.  Both  of  them  form 
salts  with  basic  metallic  oxides. 

a.  Sfioljous  Oxide  or  Anhydride.  Nb'-O^  (Kose's  Oxide  of  Hi/ponioh/iim.) 
In  the  hydrat(  il  state,  N/o/ions  acid.    This  oxide  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways  : — 

1.  By  decomposing  niobous  chloride,  NbCP,  with  water: 

2NbCP  +  ZWO    =    Nb^O'  +  CHCl. 

2.  By  fusing  columbito  or  other  minerals  containing  it  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium 
and  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  &c.  as  described  in  speaking  of  the  estimation 
of  niobium  in  these  minerals  (p.  51).  The  purest  niobous  oxide  is  obtained  from  the 
columbite  of  Bavaria  and  of  North  America ;  that  obtained  from  saniarskite,  euxenite, 
fergusonite,  tyrite,  &e.,  is  more  difficult  to  purify,  on  account  of  the  presence  of  other 
acid  oxides,  those  of  titanium  and  zirconium,  for  example. — 3.  By  the  reduction  of 
niobic  oxide.  This  reduction  cannot  however  be  eflFected  completely;  the  most  effectual 
reducing  agent  is  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium,  which  when  fused  with  niobic  oxide,  re- 
duces about  a  third  of  it  to  niobous  oxide  ;  other  ammoniacal  salts  act  less  powerfully 
or  not  at  all ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  exerts  no  reducing  action ;  that  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  is  uncertain. 

Niobous  oxide  is  white,  but  becomes  yellow  when  heated,  the  colour  disappearing 
again  on  cooling.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed  in  preparation.  The  oxide  prepared  directly  from  columbite  by 
fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  has  the  highest  specific  gravity,  viz.  5-208  to 
6'13  and  even  6'5-f ;  that  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  chloride  is  a  hydrate 
(niobous  acid)  ;  it  is  amorphous  and  has  a  density  of  5'25  ;  but  by  exposing  the  niobous 
chloride  to  moist  air,  so  that  it  may  be  slowly  decomposed,  a  crystalline  hydrate  is 
formed  having  a  density  of  4'6 — 4'7.  By  exposing  the  amorphous  hydrate  to  a  red 
heat  for  a  long  time,  or  to  a  white  heat  for  a  shorter  time,  it  is  converted  into  anhy- 
drous niobous  oxide  having  nearly  the  same  density  as  the  crystalline  hydrate.  At  the 
highest  temperature  of  a  porcelain  furnace,  the  oxide  is  converted  into  a  sandy  powder 
consisting  of  microscopic  crystals,  of  speeifle  gravity  4'00  ;  in  one  experiment  it  was 
fused  at  this  high  temperature,  and  formed  on  cooling  a  radio-crystalline  mass. 

Tiie  hydrate  prepared  by  the  action  of  water  on  the  chloride,  and  likewise  that 
precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  from  solutions  of  alkaline  niobites,  exhibits  bright 
incandescence  when  calcined ;  the  oxide  containing  sulphuric  acid  obtained  by  fusing 
columbite  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  does  not  exhibit  this  phenomenon. 

Niobous  oxide  heated  in  hydrogen  gas  turns  grey  and  is  partially  reduced ;  but  the 
loss  of  weight  does  not  exceed  1  percent,  (tantalic  oxide  suffers  no  reduction).  Niobous 
oxide  is  decomposed  by  ignition  in  a  stream  of  sidphydric  acid  gas,  or  vapour  of  srdphide 
of  carbon,  being  converted  into  niobous  sulphide.  Ignited  in  ammonia  gas  it  turns 
black,  gives  off  a  large  qiuintity  of  water,  and  is  partly  converted  into  a  nitride  (p.  52). 

Niobous  oxide  after  ignition  is  insoluble  in  all  acids.  The  hydrate  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  hi/drocldoric  acid,  so  that  when  an  alkaline  niobite  is  precipitated  by  au 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  filtrate  retains  only  a  small  quantity  of  niobous  acid 
in  solution ;  but  on  boiling  for  some  time  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
adding  water,  a  considerable  quantity  will  be  dissolved,  and  by  repeating  this  treatment 
with  acid  and  water  two  or  three  times  on  the  residue,  the  whole  may  be  ultimately 
dissolved.  The  hydi'ate  dissolves  easily  in  hydrojluoric  aeid,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid. 

Niobites. — Niobous  oxide  unites Vith  basic  metallic  oxides  forming  definite  salts, 
several  of  which  occur  as  natm-al  minerals.  The  niobites  of  the  alkali- metals  are  either 
mono-  or  trimetallic,  MNbO-  or  M'NbO^:  those  of  the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals 
are  monometallic,  M'NbO"  or  M"Nb-0''.  The  niobites  of  the  alkali-motals  are  produced 
by  fusing  niobous  oxide  with  the  hydi'ates  of  those  metals  or  by  boiling  niobous  acid 
wit  h  solutions  of  caustic  alkalis. 

The  alkaline  niobites  are  likewise  soluble  in  solutions  of  jiotash  and  carbonate  of 
potassium,  but  dissolve  with  great  difficulty  in  excess  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  sodium. 
Niobous  acid  is  precipitated  from  its  alkaline  solutions  by  acids,  especially  by  sidphurio 
acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures  (the  precipitation  of  tantalic  acid  requires  the  aid 
of  heat).  Oxalic  acid  does  not  affect  alkaline  niobites ;  but  carbonic  acid  gas  precipitates 
an  acid  salt  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  acetic  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac  also 
form  precipitates,  but  the  precipitation  by  the  latter  is  slow  and  imperfect,  especially  if 
the  solution  contains  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium.  A  solution  of  an  alkaline 
niobite,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  red  precipitate  with 
ferroci/anidc  of  jpotassium,  bright  yellow  with  tlie  ferrici/a7iide,  and  orange-red  with 
infusion  of  galls.    A  piece  of  i:inc,  immersed  in  the  acidulated  solution,  forms  a 
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beautiful  blue  precipitate,  -which  after  a  while  changes  to  brown.  Tantalates  yield  only 
a  faint  blue  colour  with  zinc,  on  addition  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Niobites  of  Potassium.  The  monopotassic  salt  is  dif&cult  to  obtain  in  definite 
forms,  being  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  When  niobous 
oxide  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  ex- 
pelled corresponding  to  the  formation  of  the  tripotassic  salt,  K^NbO'. 

Niobites  of  Sodirim.  The  monosodic  salt,  NaNbO^  or  Na^O.Nb-0^  crystallises 
with  2  proportions  of  water,  viz.  2NaNbO\5H'-0  and  2NaNbO«.7H'-0.  It  gives  off  the 
greater  part  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  but  still  remains  completely  soluble 
in  water;  by  ignition  it  is  resolved  into  an  acid  salt  and  caustic  soda.  It  is  insoluble 
m  strong  solutions  of  hydrate  and  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  but  dilute  soda-sohitions  take 
it  up  more  readily  than  niobate  or  tantalate  of  sodium,  so  that  niobie  acid  and  tantalic 
acids  are  most  easily  separated  from  niobie  acid  by  digestion  in  solutions  of  hydrate 
or  carbonate  of  sodium  of  a  certain  degree  of  dilution. 

By  fusing  niobous  oxide  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  a  basic  salt  is  obtained  together 
with  acid  salts  partially  soluble  in  water ;  by  continuing  the  fusion  tiU  no  further  loss 
of  weight  is  sustained,  the  trisodic  salt,  Na^NbO',  is  produced ;  it  is  resolved  by  water 
into  the  monosodic  salt  and  free  soda.  Carbonic  anhydride  passed  into  the  solution  of 
niobite  of  sodium  gradually  throws  down  an  acid  salt. 

A  very  acid  niobite  of  ammonium  separates  after  some  time  from  a  solution  of 
niobite  of  sodium  mixed  mth  chloride  of  ammonium. 

A  solution  of  monosodic  niobite  added  to  excess  of  the  sohitions  of  neutral  salts  of 
the  earth-metals  and  heavy  metals,  forms  precipitates  having  the  general  formula 
M'NbO- or  M"Nb-'0<  =  M"0.Nh'03. 

Niobite  of  Iron  and  Manganese.  (FfeO  ;  MmnO).  NbW  =  (pfe  ■''Mmn)"i 
Columbite.  Niobite. — This  is  the  mineral  in  which  niobium  or  columbium  was__  first  dis- 
covered. It  occurs  in  trimetriu  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  ccPoo  .  "ocPoo  .  oP  . 
ooP .  0C.P2  .  c»f  3 .  .  fs  .  P,  with  other  faces.     Axes  a  :  b  :  c   =  0-8292  :  1  : 

0-8773.  Angles  oo P  :  aP  =  100°  40';  oP  :  Poo  =  133°  22-5'  (Dana,  ii.  353). 
A  crystal  of  columbite  from  the  granite  of  Monte  Video  exaniined  by  Mask elyne 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxv.  41),  exhibited  the  combination  coPoo  .  coPoo  .  oP  .  2P2  . 
CO  f'3  .  ooP5,  with  the  angles  cof  co  :  oof  0  =  163°  40' ;  00P3  :  ooJ'S  =  166°  42'. 
Columbite  also  forms  twins,  with  face  of  composition  parallel  to  2? co  .  Cleavage  par- 
allel to  oof  00  and  00 Poo  ,  the  latter  the  most  distinct.  It  occurs  also  massive,  but 
rarely.  Hardness  =  6.  Sp.  gr.  =  5-4 — 6-4;  6-469  for  the  Connecticut  mineral; 
5-7 — 6-39  for  the  Bavarian.  Lustre  submetallic.  Colour,  various  shades  of  black,  often 
iridescent.  Streak  dark  red  to  black.  Fracture  subconchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  It 
is  not  altered  by  heat  alone.  By  ior«.r  before  the  blowpipe  it  is  slowly  dissolved,  giving 
the  reactions  of  iron  and  manganese  ;  the  bead,  if  saturated  to  a  certain  extent,  may  be 
rendered  greyish-white  by  flaming,  especially  if  it  has  been  previously  heated  in  the 
inner  flame;  if  fully  saturated,  it  becomes  opaque  spontaneously  on  cooling.  With 
carbonate  of  sodium  it  gives  the  manganese  reaction.  Many  columbites  heated  on 
charcoal  with  soda  and  borax  in  a  strong  reducing  flame,  yield  metaLic  tin. 


Analyses  of  Columbite. 


Bavaria. 

Connecticut. 

Cliante- 

Finland. 

Ilmen  moun- 

loulj. 

tains. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

/•  . 

B- 

Specific  gravity 

.  6-390 

0-078 

.5-80 

G  03-6-05 

a-6-1-7 

.'i-43-5-73 

.■i-45 

Niobous  oxide  (Nb-O')  . 

80Ij4 

78-22 

79-80 

7874 

82-5 

»U-47 

76-06 

Stannic  oxide    (SnO-)  . 

.  0-45 

0-10 

I  0-40 

0-66 

1-0 

0-42 

Tuiigstic  oxide  (WO-)  . 

0-2G 

trace 

rerrous  oxide  . 

'.  i4-;in 

16-33 

14-06 

1500 

14-50 

13-2 

8-50 

14-29 

Manganous  oxide  . 

.  3-85 

4-C5 

5-C3 

4-50 

7-17 

5-5 

6-09 

7-65 

Cupric  oxide  . 

.  0-13 

0-50 

0-54 

Lime  .... 

0'21 

0-54 

Magnesia  .... 

0-43 

2-44 

2-00 

99-80 

100-93 

99-06 

99-86 

100-41 

10-2-2 

10000 

100-00 

a.  From  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria  (H.  Rose).— 6.  From  the  same  (Awdejew)  c.  From  Middletown, 

in'Connecticut  (H  er  m  ann)  rf.  From  the  same  (O  e  s  te  n).— f.  From  Chanteloub,  Liniogps  (Dam  our). 

/,  From  Hermanlilir  near  Bjorltskar,  in  B'inland  (N  ord-ens  k  i  iild)  g.  From  the  llnien  mountains  near 

Miaslt  in  the  Ural  (Herman  n)  A.  From  the  same  (Oesten),  Rammelsberg's  Mincralc/imiie.p.  393. 

The  columbite  of  Bodenmais,  on  the  Eabenstein,  near  Zwiesel,  occurs  in  granite.  In 
the  United  States  it  occurs  both  in  felspathic  and  in  albitic  granite. 
Niobites  of  Yttrium.    To  this  head  belong  the  minerals  Fcrgusonite,  Tyrite, 
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and  Bragitc,  'which  are  in  all  probahility  identical.  Fcrgusonite  has  been  already  des- 
cribed (ii.  623).  Tyrite  oecnrs  near  Arendal  in  Norway,  in  crystals  too  small  for 
measurement,  but  probably  quadratic,  exhibiting;  distinct  cleavage  and  having  a  den- 
sity of  5'13  to  5'56.  According  to  Bondi  and  Kenngott,  their  form  is  identical  with 
that  of  Fergusonite.  The  mineral  decrepitates  and  gives  oif  water  when  heated,  and 
exhibits  with  fluxes  the  reactions  of  iron  and  uranium. 

Bragitc,  also  from  Arendal,  has  a  grey -brown  colour,  metallic  lustre,  uneven  small 
splintery  fracture ;  hardness  =  45;  sp.  gr.  =  5'40. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  these  minerals  ;  that  of  fergusonite  has  been  already 
given,  but  is  repeated  here  for  the  sake  of  ready  comparison. 

Tyrite.  Fergusonite. 


(  ~ 

Bragite. 

a. 

b. 

(1. 

/•  ' 

Niobous  oxide  . 

44-90 

44-48 

43-49 

48-10 

47-75 

48-84 

Stannic  ,, 

0-09 

1-00 

0-35 

Zirconic 

2-78 

0-80 

1-45 

3-02 

6-93 

Alumina  . 

5-66 

3-55 

1-35WO- 

Yttria 

.  29-72 

27-83 

31-90 

32-71 

41-91 

38-61 

Cerous  oxide 

6-35 

5-63 

7-43 

4-68 

3-05 

Oxide  of  lanthanum  . 

1-47 

3-68  1 

Uranous  oxide  . 

3-03 

5-99 

4-12 

4-95 

0-95 

0-35 

Ferrous  oxide  . 

6-20 

2-11 

1-12 

1-37 

0-31 

1-33 

Manganous  oxide 

Oil 

Protoxide  of  lead 

0-41 

0-09 

Lime 

0  81 

i-es 

1-95 

1-82 

Potash 

7-23 

0-39M:ff2O 

Water 

4-52 

4-66 

3-71 

1-03 

100-19 

100-18 

99-85 

99-45 

99-62 

99-46 

a,b,c.  Forbes  (Phil.  Mag.'  [4]  xiii.  91). -tf.  Michaelson  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xc.  108)  c.  Hartwall  (Fogg. 

Ann.  xvi.  479).—/.  Vfubet ,  Inavgural  dissertation,  Berlin,  1859,  p.  59. 

The  composition  of  these  minerals  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula, 


3M"0.Nb=0lff 0  or    "  0\W0. 

] 

Uranoniobite  of  yttrium  and  Iron.  Samarskitc,  Uranoianialitc,  W'OCNh; 
VfO^  Trimetrie.  Angle  of  prism  2Poo  =  135°  to  136°,  therefore  ooP :  ooP  = 
100°  40' to  101°  40',  which  is  near  that  of  columbite.  Occurs  generally  in  flattened 
grains.  Hardness  =  5-.5 — 6.  Specific  gravity  =  5-614 — 5-68.  Lustre  of  fractiu-e- 
sm-faee  shining  and  submetallic.  Colour  velvet-black.  Streak  dark  reddish-brown. 
Opaque.  Fracture  subcouchoi'dal.  When  heated,  it  decrepitates  slightly,  glows  and 
becomes  blaekish-bro-wn.  Before  the  blow-pipe  it  melts  on  the  edges  to  a  black  glass. 
With  borax,  in  the  outer  flame,  it  forms  a  yellowish-green  to  reddish  glass  ;  in  the  inner 
a  yellow  to  greenish-black  glass,  which  becomes  opaque  and  yellowish-brown  by  flaming. 
With  microcosmic  salt,  an  emerald-green  bead  in  both  flames.  With  carbonate  of 
sodium,  the  reaction  of  manganese.  When  pulverised  it  is  slowly  but  completely  decom- 
posed by  hydjochloric  acid,  forming  a  greenish  liquid ;  more  easily  by  sulphuric  acid. 


Analyses  of  Samarskitc. 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

^• 

Niobous    oxido  | 
Tiuigstic      ,,  j 

66-38 

66-00 

55-91 

65-10  > 
0-48  { 

56-36 

<  47-47 
(  1-36 

;50-17 

Zirconic  „ 

4-35 

4-25 

Stannic  „ 

0-26 

0-05 

0-63 

Uranio        „  . 

14-16 

16-70 

16-77 

19-22 

16-63U 

011-60 

11-08 

Ferrous       „  . 

15-43 

16-90 

15-94 

15-05 

8-87 

11-08 

10-55 

0-56 

1-20 

0-96 

1-61 

0-07 

0-25 

2-85 

3-31) 

15-90 

Y  ttria 

9-15 

11-04 

8-36 

4-91 

13-29 

12-61  i 

6-05 

5-55 

Lime 

0-92 

1-02 

1-88 

0-44 

0-73 

0-64 

Magnesia . 

0-80 

0-75 

0-75 

0-26 

0-50 

0-14 

0-04 

Wafer  . 

0-33 

0-45 

0-40 

"96^84 

101-41 

96T5 

100-03 

100-41 

io(m 

a,  b,  c,  by  Perez  ;  d.  by  Chandler,  under  H.  Rose's  direction  (Fogg.  Ann.  Ixxi.  Ixxii.  409  •  Ixxiii 
449).— c  by  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Cliem.  1.  178).—/-.  by  Finkener  ;  g.  by  Stephens,  under  Rose's  direction' 
(Fogg.  Ann.  cxviii.  339,  400,  497.  Bull.  boc.  Cbim.  v.  491;  Jahrtsb.  18C3,  p.  8-29). 
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The  formula  of  samarskite  is  that  of  eolumbite  with  part  of  the  niobium  replaced  by 
uranium. 

Samarskite  is  from  the  Ilmen  mountains  near  Miask,  where  it  occurs  with 
asschynite  in  reddish-brown  felspar. 

Hermann's  yttro-ibnenite,  a  mineral  from  the  same  locality,  agreeing  with  sa- 
marskite in  crystalline  form  and  density,  but  supposed  by  him  to  contain  a  peculiar 
acid,  ilmenic  acid  (iii.  245)  is,  according  to  H.  Eose,  nothing  but  samarskite  con- 
taining a  small  quantity  of  tungstic  acid. 

Wiobic  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  NbO^.  In  the  hydrated  state,  NioUc  acid. — This 
oxide  occurs  in  combination  with  lime  and  other  bases  in  pyrochlore  and  in  euxenite 
(ii.  611),  and  is  produced  artificially  in  the  form  of  a  hydrate  by  the  action  of  water  on 
niobic  chloride  ;  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  roasting  niobic  sulphide  nitride  of  nio- 
bium.   It  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained  by  direct  oxidation  of  niobous  oxide. 

Niobic  oxide  is  white  at  ordinary  temperatures,  yellow  while  hot.  Like  niobous 
oxide,  it  varies  in  density  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  heat  to  which 
it  has  been  exposed.  The  liydrate  prepared  from  the  chloride  is  amorphous  or  crys- 
talline according  as  that  compound  has  been  decomposed  quickly  by  water,  or  slowly 
by  exposure  to  moist  air ;  in  the  latter  case  its  density  is  usually  6'2 ;  the  oxide  prepared 
by  fusion  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  has  about  the  same  density.  By  exposing 
either  of  the  products  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  white  heat,  their  density  is  diminished 
to  about  5'7.  The  hydrate  glows  when  heated,  and  is  converted  into  the  anhydrous 
oxide,  glassy  or  crystalline  according  as  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  amorphous  or 
the  crystalline  hydrate.  Niobic  acid  jjrepared  by  treating  the  chloride  with  water  is 
not  quite  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

NioBATES.  Niobic  oxide  unites  with  bases  in  several  proportions.  Eose  regards  as 
neutral  the  salts  containing  M"0.2NbO-=  M^Nb'-'O^  or  in  the  case  of  diatomic  metals, 
M"Nb'0*.  The  niobates  of  the  alkali  metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  their  solutions 
yield  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  precipitate  of  niobic  acid,  the  precipitation  being  com- 
plete if  it  takes  place  in  the  cold  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  not  added  in  too  great 
excess ;  if,  however,  the  alkaline  uiobate  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  turbid  liqtiid  is  formed  which  becomes  clear  on  dilution  with  water,  and  from 
the  solution  thus  formed,  the  niobic  acid  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid  only  when 
the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  present  is  below  a  certain  limit.  Nitric  acid  reacts 
with  solutions  of  alkaline  niobates  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrochloric  acid.  Phos- 
phoric, arsetiie,  oxalic,  tartaric,  racemic,  and  citric  acids  form  no  precipitate  in  these 
solutions ;  acetic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  precipitates  them ;  hydrocyanic  merely  renders 
them  opalescent ;  Gallic  and  tannic  acids  (or  infusion  of  gaUs)  produce  no  precipitate 
unless  the  solution  is  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  in  which  case  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate  is  formed.  If  the  greater  part  of  the  niobic  acid  be  thrown 
down  from  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  niobate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic  zinc 
then  introduced,  the  niobic  acid  becomes  first  blue,  then  brown,  and  after  some  time 
white  again ;  if  dilute  sulphuric  acid  be  used  instead  of  hydrochloric,  the  blue  colora- 
tion is  produced  more  slowly,  but  is  generally  purer ;  it  is  best  produced  by  using 
hydrochloric  acid  with  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The  blue  niobic  acid  turns 
brown  on  addition  of  ammonia,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air  quickly  becomes  white  again. 

Niobates  of  Potassitcr/i. — Monopotassic  niobate  cannot  be  obtained  piu'e  by 
fusing  niobic  anhydride  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  since  it  is  soluble  in  hydrate  of  po- 
tassium in  all  proportions,  and  cannot  be  isolated  by  crystallisation.  Niobic  anhydride 
fused  with  carbonate  of  potassium  expels  carbonic  anhydride,  and  forms  the  compoimds 
6K'^0.5NbO'' and  7K-0.5Nb-0-;  the  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  eliminated  in- 
creasing with  the  duration  of  the  fusion. 

Niobates  of  Sodium. — "When  niobic  anhydride  is  added  to  melting  hydrate  of 
sodium,  a  strong  action  takes  place,  attended  with  incandescence  ;  and  on  subsequently 
treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  excess  of  sodium-hydrate  is  first  removed  and 
fresh  water  then  dissolves  the  so-called  neutral  salt,  Na"0.2NbO'^  or  Na-Nb-O'^,  which 
crystallises  from  the  solution  generally  with  7  at.,  but  sometimes  with  5  at.  water. 

Salts  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  are  obtained,  together  with  that  just  men- 
tioned, by  fusing  niobic  anhydride  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  also,  thoiigh  slowly,  by 
decomposing  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  with  carbonic  acid.  By  fusing  together 
weighed  quantities  of  niobic  anhydride  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  keeping  the  heat 
moderate,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled  corresponding  to  the  formation 
of  the  salt  Na^O.NbO^  or  Na-NbO' ;  at  higher  temperatui-es,  however,  a  larger  quantity 
of  carbonic  anhydride  is  expelled. 

Chloride  of  ammonium  added  to  a  solution  of  niobate  of  sodium  forms  an  immediate 
precipitate,  which  however  contains  but  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 

On  adding  the  solution  of  the  sodium-salts  to  a  neutral  salt  of  an  earth-metal  or 
a  heavy  metal,  precipitates  are  formed  consisting  of  neutral  niobates  having  the  compo- 
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sition  M-O.NbO'  or  M'TSlbO'.  Eose  has  obtained  the  magnesium,  zinc,  silver,  mercii- 
ruus  and  cupric  sahs. 

Niobatc  of  Calcium,  Cerium,  ^-c. — This  is  the  composition  of  pyrochlore,  a 
mineral  oceiirriug  imliedded  in  syenite  at  Fredriksviiru  and  Lauwig  in  Norway,  asso- 
ciated with  zircon,  polyniignite,  and  phosphate  of  yttrium  ;  also  at  l^rcvig  with  thorite  ; 
in  the  Ilmen  mountains  near  Miask,  and  associated  with  tourmalin  in  the  albite  vein  at 
Chesterfield,  Massachusetts.  Monometric,  occurring  in  octahedrons  modified  by  faces  of 
the  cube,  also  in  dodecahedrons  and  trapezohedrous  202,  303.  Cleavage  octahedral, 
sometimes  distinct,  especially  in  the  smaller  crystals.  Hardness  =  5 — 0'5.  Specific 
gravity  =  3-802  from  Brevig  (Berzelius);  4-32  from  Miask  (Rose)  ;  4-203  from 
Miask  (Hermann);  4-203  —  4-221  from  Fredriksvaru  (Hayes).  Lustre  vitreous  or 
resinous.  Colour  pale  honey-yellow,  brown,  dark  reddish  or  blackish-brown.  Sub- 
translucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  pale 
brownish-yellow  or  lemon-yellow,  but  retains  its  lustre  and  fuses  -with  great  difficulty. 
With  borax  it  yields,  in  the  outer  flame,  a  reddish-yellow  transparent  glass  which  becomes 
opaque  by  flaming,  and  with  a  larger  proportion  of  borax  forms  a  white  enamel.  In 
iiiicrocosmic  salt  it  dissolves  completely,  forming  in  the  outer  flame  a  yellow  glass 
which  becomes  grass-green  on  cooling. 

Fredriksviirn.  Brevig.  Miask. 


Wiililer. 

Hayes. 

Wcihler. 

Cliydenius. 

Woliler. 

Hermann* 

Niobic  oxide  ) 
Titanic  oxide  J 

.  62-75 

(53-10 
1 20-20 

67-02  ( 
trace  \ 

61-07 

67-37 

(  60-83 
\  4-90 

Stannic  oxide 

.  0-Gl 

0-57 

Cerie  oxide  . 
Alumina 

.  6-80 

'.    '■  } 
■    ■  $ 

6-16 

13-15 

15-23* 

Ferric  oxide . 

.  2-16 

2-35 

Urauie  oxide 

4-60 } 

2-82 

Uranous  oxide 

.  5-18 

1-20 

■  -( 

Ferrous  oxide 

1-33 

Manganous  oxide . 

'.  2-75 

1-69 

1-28 

2-23 

Cerous  oxide 

5-00 

0-14 

Yttria 

4-G2 

16-02 

0-81 

0-94 

Lime 

.  12-85 

19-45 

9-88 

10-98 

Magnesia 

9-80 

Soda 

4-60 

5-29 

1-46 

Potash 

3-62 

Fluorine 

.  trace 

not  det. 

3-23 

0-65 

Water 

.  4-20 

0-80 

7-06 

117 

1-16 

2-21 

97-30 

97-10 

96-74 

95-87 

103-41 

101-87 

Wcililer  (PogK.  Ann.  vii.  417  ;  xxvii.  80  j  xlviii.  83  ;  Ann.  Cli.  Pliarm.  Ixi.  264).  Hayes  (Sill. 
Am.J.  xlvi.  l.'iS,  104).  C  h  y  d  t!  n  iu  s  (Jaliresb.  1863,  p.  831.  H  e  r  m  a  n  n  ( J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  94  ;  1.  18!) ; 
Ixviii.  !I6).  According  to  Hermann's  most  recent  statement,  pyrochlore  contains  nioljMus  as  well  as 
niobic  ;icid. 


Pyrochlore  (or  Microlite)  from  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts,  contains,  acc  irding  to 
Shepard  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxxii.  338),  75-70  per  cent,  niobic  oxide,  7-42  tungstic  oxide, 
uranous  oxide  and  yttria,  14-84  lime,  and  2-04  -water. 

Euxenitc  (ii.  611)  from  Norway  is  essentially  a  titano-niobate  of  yttrium  and 
uranium. 

Mschynite  (i.  59)  from  Miask,  is,  according  to  Hermann,  a  compound  of  titanic 
and  niobic  (perhaps  also  niobous)  oxides  with  eerie,  ferric,  lanthanic  oxide,  &e. 

Poly  erase,  a  mineral  from  Hitteroe  in  Norway  agreeing  in  crystalline  form  with 
columbite  and  samarskite,  contains,  according  to  Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixii.  430; 
Ixxii.  568)  and  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  1.  181),  titanic,  niobic  andzirconic  oxides,  com- 
bined with  ferric  oxide,  uranic  oxide,  cerous  oxide,  and  yttria,  small  quantities  of 
alumina,  and  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

NXOSIUIVI,  SUI.PHII>£S  OF.  The  compound  Nb^S-Ms  produced  by  the  action 
of  stil[)hydric  acid  gas  on  niobic  chloride,  at  ordinary  or  more  quickly  at  higher  tem- 
peratures, or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon  mixed  with  carbonic  anhy- 
dride (to  carry  it  forward)  over  strongly  ignited  niobic  oxide.  It  is  a  black  powder 
-which  conducts  electricity  and  acquires  metallic  lustre  by  trituration.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  chlorine  at  a  gentle  heat,  yielding  niobic  chloride  and  chloride  of  sulphur. 

The  same  compound  is  formed  by  heating  niobous  chloride  in  sidphydric  acid  gas. 
Niobous  oxide  is  converted  by  sulphide  of  carbon  vapour  at  a  red  heat  into  the 

•  With  oxide  of  lanthanum. 
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compound  Nb'SlSNbS,  and  at  a  wliite  heat  into  Nb'S'.TNbS.  These  products,  called 
by  Eose  sulphide  of  hypuniohiiim,  resemble  the  sulphide,  Nb^S',  in  physical  properties, 
excepting  that  they  acquire  a  steel-grey  colour  by  trituration,  -whereas  Nb'-'S^  remains 
black.  By  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas  they  are  converted  in  Nb'S^.  When  burnt  in  the 
air  they  yield  niobous  oxide. 

ST^PHOKiXTB.  A  Tariety  of  chioHte  (fluoride  of  aluminium  and  sodium, 
2NaF.AlIF*),  found  at  Miask  in  the  Ural.    (See  Sodium,  Fluoeide  of.) 

TS'ITKIAIiSM'.  A  yellow  amorphous  substance,  produced  by  the  action  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  on  paranitraniline.    (Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  113.) 

XTXTRACROIi.  A  heavy  colourless  pungent  liquid,  formed,  together  with  others, 
by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  oenanthol  (Tilley,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  81)  ; 
also  on  choloi'dic  acid  (Eedtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  145). 

XJXTRAIVXARIIiTS.    See  AiiABmi:  (i.  162). 

SJITRABSIDIIiI'.  An  explosive  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  upon  starch,  also  called  Xyloi'din  (§■.  y.). 

XTXTRAriT.  Graham's  name  for  the  radicle  NO',  which  must  be  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  nitrates,  when  they  are  regarded  as  formed  on  the  type  of  the  chlorides, 
e.g.  nitric  acid,  NO^.H. 

TflTRASTISISS.    Syn.  with  Niteates. 

XirXTRJin'XSiISJE.    See  ANiLrNE,  Nitric  Derivatives  of,  under  Phentxamtnes, 
IJITRilTJISIC  ACISS.    See  Anisic  Acid  (i.  302). 
TTXTRAUXSXBZ:.    See  Anise,  Oil  of  (i.  298). 
91'ITRA.N'ISISIM'E.    See  Anisidinb  (i.  304). 
ig'XTRA.IO'ISOXi.    See  Anisol  (i.  305). 

IfflTRATES.    See  Nitric  acid,  under  Nitrogen,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-Acids  of. 
M'lTRA.TXM'.    Native  nitrate  of  sodium.    See  Nitrates. 

iarXTRA.ZOFH^H"8'IiA.IVSXITE.  See  Aniline,  Nitric  Deeivatites  of,  imder 
Phenylamines. 

BriTRAZOI»HEXnri.-CXTRACOWAl«XC  ACID.)     „      ,  , 

(     bee  the  last  reference. 
I3'XTRAZOFHEN"SrX.~CITRACOI3'AIVZIDE.  > 

IffXTRE.  A  name  applied  sometimes  to  nitrate  of  potassium,  sometimes  to  nitrate 
of  sodium,  but  more  frequently  in  commercial  language  to  the  latter,  the  potassium- 
salt  being  more  especially  distinguished  as  saltpetre. 

NITRIC  ACID.    See  Nitkogen,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-Acids  of. 

WXTRICUM.    Syn.  with  Nitrogen. 

lO'XTRISES.  This  term  might  be  applied  to  the  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  any 
other  element  or  radicle,  but  it  is  chiefly  used  to  designate  the  compounds  of  nitrogen 
with  phosphorus,  boron,  silicon,  and  the  metals.  The  metallic  nitrides  have  for  the 
most  part  the  composition  denoted  by  the  formulae  EN,  E-N,  or  E'N  (E  denoting  a 
monatomic  metal),  the  last  being  analogous  to  ammonia.  They  are  mostly  obtained  by 
the  action  of  ammonia  on  metallic  oxides  or  chlorides  ;  frequently  also  by  the  direct 
action  of  atmospheric  nitrogen  on  metals  at  the  moment  of  separation  from  their  oxides 
by  charcoal.  Most  of  them  have  a  metallic  aspect,  are  easily  decomposed  by  heat, 
sometimes  with  explosion  ;  some  of  them  however  withstand  a  very  high  temperature 
without  decomposition.  Many  of  them  are  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  ignition  in 
hydrogen  or  ammonia-gas ;  heated  with  water  or  hydrate  of  potassium ;  they  often 
yield  metallic  oxides  and  ammonia  ;  they  burn  when  heated  in  the  air.  They  unite 
with  other  metallic  compounds,  especially  with  metalamides. — [For  the  special  descrip- 
tions of  these  compounds,  see  the  several  metals  ;  for  the  methods  of  analysing  them, 
see  page  65.] 

WlTRIXiES.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  cyanides  of  the  alcohol-radicles 
regarded  as  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  acid  radicles ;  thus  cyanide  of  ethj'l 
C-H^CN  =  propionitrile  C^HIN.  (See  Cyanides,  ii.  202,  211,  258,  272,  274;  also 
Benzoniteile,  i.  603,  and  Cyanide  of  Cetyl,  i.  840.) 

Mendius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  129)  has  shown  that  the  nitriles  are  converted 
by  direct  assumption  of  hydrogen  into  amines,  according  to  the  general  equation  : 
Q„jj2n-i  +  =  C"H-»+"N  ;  e.g.  formonitrile  (cyanide  of  hydrogen)  into  methyl- 
amine,  acetouitrile  into  ethylamine,  &c.    The  conversion  is  elfected  by  bringing  the 
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nitrile  mixed  with  hydrocliloric  acid  and  alcohol  into  contact  with  metallic  zinc.  (See 
Methylamine,  iii.  995.) 

UITRIKTBITr.    See  Indin  (iii.  266). 

IfflTRSTES.   See  Nitrous  Acid,  under  Niteogbn,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids  of. 
STITStilSOBEWZEMB.    See  Azobenzbne  (i.  478). 
M'lTROBEMZil.MlBES.    See  Benzamide  (i.  541). 

E3'lT2lOBEBrZil.KrSSi3E33S.    See  Phbnyl-benzamide,  under  Pilenyx.uiines. 

M'lTllOBEMrZilBTISSBIDB,  or  Benzonitiianisidb  (see  Anisidine,  i.  304). 

EflTBOBSUZBOTSS.  See  Benzene  (i.  643). — The  following  are  additional  modes 
of  formation  and  transformation  of  these  compounds. 

1.  Nitrobenzene  is  produced,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  strong 
nitric  acid  on  oil  of  turpentine  (H.  Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  201).  See  Tuepen- 

TINB. 

2.  In  preparing  nitrobenzene  for  use  in  perfumery,  H.  Vohl  recommends  that  the 
benzene  be  first  distilled  at  a  temperature  below  83°,  to  free  it  from  a  volatile  sulphur- 
etted body  which  it  usually  contains.  The  nitrobenzene  is  subsequently  to  be  distilled 
in  a  current  of  aqxieous  vapour,  and  the  portion  of  the  product  which  remains  dissolved 
in  the  water  separated  by  addition  of  common  salt.    (Dingl.  pol.  J.  clxvii.  148.) 

3.  Nitrobenzene  distilled  for  a  long  time  with  chromate  of  potassiiim  and  sulphuric 
acid,  is  converted  into  nitrophenoic  acid,  C'^H'(NO^)0-  (Church,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  xi?.  .52).    See  Phenoic  Acid. 

4.  Wlien  vapour  of  nitrobenzene  mixed  with  hydrogen  is  passed  over  heated 
platinum  sponge,  there  is  obtained  amongst  other  products  a  yellowish  oil,  forming 
with  hypochlorite  of  calcium  a  blue  substance  which  is  reddened  by  acids  and  turned 
blue  again  by  alkalis.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is 
neutral  to  Htmus.    (G.  Jumel,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1861,  p.  47.) 

5.  Nitrobenzene  heated  with  sulphide  of  carbon  to  160°  is  converted  into  aniline. 
(Schlagdenhauffen,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxiv.  175.) 

For  other  modes  of  effecting  this  transformation,  see  Aniline  under  Piieny- 

LAMINES. 

6.  Nitrobenzene  treated  with  2  pts.  iron  filings  and  ^  pt.  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
is  converted  into  a  red  colouring  matter  called  ery  th  rob  enzin.  After  24  hours'  contact 
the  solid  mass  is  to  be  tritiu-ated  and  exhausted  with  water,  the  clear  solution  pre- 
cipitated with  common  salt,  and  the  product  purified  by  resolution  and  precipitation. 
(F.  Laurent  and  J.  Castlehaz,  Rep.  Patent  Inventions,  Oct.  1862,  p.  339.) 

7.  Dinitrobenzene  treated  with  iro7i-filinqs  and  acdic  acid,  is  converted  into  pheny- 
lene- diamine,  C^H'lNO^)^  +  H'-  =  4'H-O  +  N-.H'(CTl^)".  (A.  W.  Hofmann, 
Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  xi.  518.) 

EUTKOBBETZOEITE.  Syn.  with  Hydride  of  Nitrobeuzoyl  (see  Benzyl,  Hydride 
OF,  i.  571). 

KriTKOBETJZOIC  iLCXBS.    See  Benzoic  Acid  (i.  455). 

OTSTSOBEMZOKTITRIIiE.    See  Benzonitrile  (i.  564).     For  the  action  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium  on  this  compound,  see  Sulphamidobenzamine. 
N-ITH.OEBia-ZOYI.,  PEROXIBS  OF.    See  Peroxides. 

WITKOBEMZOUB  or  UITROBESffZOPHESTOWE.  See  Benzone  (i.  562). 
UlT]R,OBSBa-ZOTr2.-BBIJ-ZOIEr.    See  Benzoin  (i,  560). 

WITSSOBROMO-PHEIJIC  or  -GARBOZ.XC  ACIB.  See  Piienol,  Deriva- 
tives <)i'-. 

3SriTSiOBUT-2-ROWIC  ACXB.    Syn.  with  Butyro-nitric  Acid  (i.  698). 
ITITROCASLiCITE.    Native  nitrate  of  calcium  (see  Nitrates). 

WITBOCAPRIC  ACXB.  C"'H"'(N02)0.— Produced,  together  with  nitrocaprylic 
acid,  by  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  non-volatile  fatty  acids  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 
(Wirz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  289.) 

NITROCilPRYLIC  ACXB.    See  Capeylic  Acid  (i.  745). 
M'XTROCARBOX.IC  ACXB.    Syn.  with  Niteophenic  Acid. 
XTXTBOCEXiXaUliOSE.    See  Cellulose  (i.  819)  and  Pyroxylin. 
N'XTBOCHIiOROBEIirZEI]'&.  See  Chloride  of  Diniteophenyl,  under  Phenyi., 
Culoiude  of. 
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SrXTROCHIiOROBSIirZOXC  ACIDS.  These  acids  are  produced  hj  the  action 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  tlie  corresponding  chlorobenzoic  acids,  yifromonochlorohm- 
zoic  acid,  C'H^Cl(NO-)0-,  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  cvys- 
tallises  in  needles  which  melt  at  20o(?)  Its  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate  which 
separates  from  water  in  flat  crystals,  Nitrodichlorohcnzoic  acid,  C'H'CP(NO-)0-,  is  a 
yellowish  oil  which  does  not  soHdify  even  after  long  standing.  (Otto,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxii.  129.) 

M-1TROCHS.OBOM-ICEIC  ACXD.  /     „     ^  ,  s 

(    bee  CHLOfiONicEic  Acid  (i.  920). 

TS-ITROCHOIiIC  ACID.  CH^N^O' ?  (Eedtenbacher,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii. 
145.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  cholo'idie  acid  (i.  929).  The 
liea'\'y  oil  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  has  an  acid  reaction,  but  is  not  a  uniform 
substance.  When  washed  with  water  and  left  in  contact  with  aqueous  potash,  it 
acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  if  the  alkaline  solution  is  concentrated,  deposits  lemon- 
yellow  crystals  of  nitrocholate  of  potassium.  To  obtain  the  whole  of  this  salt,  the 
alkaline  solution  is  decanted  from  the  unaltered  oil  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum.  It 
may  be  purified  by  redissolving  the  crystals  in  tejjid  water,  and  again  evaporating  in  a 
vacuum. 

I^itrocliolate  of  'potassium,  CHKN'O*  ?,  has  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  apparently 
the  same  form  as  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  it  has  a  slightly  intoxicating  odour,  and 
is  not  permanent  in  the  air.  The  crystals,  as  they  dry  even  in  vacuo,  and  especially  if 
heated,  split  into  a  great  number  of  small  fragments,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a 
powerful  odour  and  apparently  suifering  decomposition.  The  solution  of  the  salt 
decomposes  under  the  same  circumstances.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time,  it  yields 
crystals  of  saltpetre.  When  decomposed  by  an  acid,  dilute  sidphuric  acid  for  example, 
it  yields  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  a  fat  oil  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  products  which  may 
likewise  be  obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  crude  nitrocholate.  Nitrocholate 
of  potassium  does  not  precipitate  metallic  salts. 

3TITROCHRYSBWE.    See  Cheysene  (i.  958). 
WITaociNMAIVIEWE.    See  Cinnamene  (i.  983). 
TJITROClWEiTAWIIC  ACID.    See  CirWAMic  AciD  (i.  983). 
EriTBOCIWIffAnEIDE.    See  Cdtoamide  (i.  989). 

IfflTROCISTII'AM'ISIDIDE.  Nitranisyl-cinnamide  or  Cinnitraniside,  C"H'''N-0' 
(see  i.  304,  989). 

UITROCOCCtrsiC  ACID,  A  product  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  carmine 
(i.  804). 

MTTROCODEIWE,    See  Codeine  (i.  1068). 
IfflTROCOUMARIN'.    See  Coumahin  (ii.  94). 
NITROCUBIEWB  or  WXTROCUAZOIi.    See  Cumene  (ii.  174). 
WITROCRESYIilC  ACID.    See  Ceesylic  Alcohol  (ii.  207). 
M'lTROCUniElN'YIiASiIIN'E  or  ITITROCITIVZIDIM'E.    See  Cumenylamine 
(ii.  178). 

NITROCtJMlNIC  ACID.    See  Cuminic  Acid  (i.  178). 
xriTROCYMEWE  or  XHTROCYMOXi.    See  Cymene  (ii.  296). 
UlTRODRACOWESIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Niteanisic  Acid. 
WITR0DICH1.0R0PHBWIC  ACID.    Mtrodichlorophcnol,  Nitrodichlorocar- 
holic  acid.    (See  Phenol,  DEKivATmjs  of.  ) 

XfflTRODRACYliAlWlDE.  CffN-O^.  Isomeric  with  nitrobenzamide  (i.  541). 
Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  nitrodracylic  ether.  (Wilbrand  and 
Beilst  ein.) 

WITRODRACYliIC  ACID.  Paranitrobcnzoic  acid.  C'I1^(N0^)02.  (Wil- 
brand and  Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  255  ;  cxxviii.  257. — G.  Fischer, 
ibid,  cxxvii.  137;  cxxx.  128.) — An  acid  isomeric  with  nitrobenzoic  acid,  produced  by 
the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  toluene  (hydride  of  benzyl).  It  was  first  observed 
by  Gleuard  and  B'oudault  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlviii.  344),  who  however  assigned  to 
it  the  formula  C"'II%NO*)0\  Fischer  obtained  it  as  a  secondary  product  in  preparing 
nitrobenzene  from  benzene  containing  toluene.  By  agitating  the  crude  nitrobenzene 
thus  obtained  with  dilute  soda-ley,  and  neutralising  the  alkaline  solution  with  hydro- 
cliloric  acid,  the  acid  separated  iu  flocks,  which  were  purified  by  recrystallisation  with 
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addition  of  animal  charcoal.  Wilbrand  and  Beilstein  saturate  fuming  nitric  acid  with 
toluene,  keeping  the  liquid  cool ;  boil  the  mixture  for  four  or  five  days  with  excess  of 
nitric  acid ;  dilute  the  liquid  with  water ;  distil  oif  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid 
and  the  unattacked  toluene  ;  agitate  the  residue  with  dilute  ammonia  ;  supersaturate 
with  nitric  acid ;  and  purify  the  separated  nitrodracylic  acid  by  repeated  solution  in 
ammonia,  precipitation  with  acid,  and  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  The  mother- 
liquor  retains  a  more  soluble  acid,  not  yet  examined. 

Nitrodracylic  acid  crystallises  from  solution  in  yellowish  laminje,  and  sublimes  in 
slender  needles.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  boiling  water ;  melts  at  240° 
(nitrobenzoic  acid  at  127°). 

Nitrodracijlatc  of  Ammonium,  C'II''(NH*)(N0-)0-.2H'0,  crystsUises  in  faint  rose- 
coloured  very  efflorescent  laminre  (Wilbrand  and  Ijeilstein).  On  saturating  an 
ammoniacal  solution  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  filtrate,  a  crys- 
talline precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  oxydracylamie  acid,  C'H'NO-  or 
CC'H^OY'/N 

Q,  isomeric  with  oxybenzamic acid  (Fischer).    The  same  acid  is  produced 
by  treating  nitrodracylic  acid  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid  (W.  and  B. ).    See  Oxy- 

DRACYLAMIC  AciD. 

Nitrodracylatc  of  Barium,  2C'H^Ba(NO^)02.5H-0  or  C'^H"Bba"(N0-)-0<..5H'^0, 
crystallises  in  transparent  yellow  prisms  (W.  and  B.);  the  calcium-salt  in  colourless 
needles  containing  C'H<Ca(N0=)0-.4H'0  or  C"H»Cca"(N0'-')'-'0^8H'0  (W.  and  B.) ;  in 
splendid  large  tables,  C"H»Cca"(N0''^)-0'.9IP0,  which  give  off  8  at.  water  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  the  remainder  at  150°  (Fischer).  [Nitrobenzoate  of  calcium  crystal- 
lises, according  to  Fischer,  in  indistinct  nodules  with  2  at.  water,  which  it  givi's  off 
between  130°  and  190°.] 

The  lead-salt,  C"H''Ppb"(NO-)-0<,  crystallises  in  needles  (W.  and  B.  ;  Fischer); 
the  magnesium-salt  in  thick  rhombohedral  crystals  (W.  and  B.) ;  the  silver-salt  in 
needles  (Fischer;  W.  and  B.) ;  the  sodium-salt  in  large  yellow  prisms.  (W.  and  B.) 

WITROBRACYSiIC  ETHSHS.  The  ethylic  ether,  C'HXC=H'^)(N02)0^ 
obtained  by  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  large  inodorous  laminfe,  melting  at  57°. — The  mcthi/lio 
e<A«-,  C'HXCH3)(N0-)0^  forms  nacreous  lamina;  melting  at  96°.  (Wilbrand  and 
Beilstein,  loc.  cit.) 

NITROSRirTHROItEATTITXTE.  Nttroerythriyi.  See  Erythkomannite  (ii 
505). 

KTITROETHYXilC  ACID  (DI-).  C-ffN-O".  (Frankland,  Phil.  Trans. 
1857,  p.  59  ;  Cliem.  Scjc.  J.  xi.  89.) — This  acid  is  obtained  as  a  zinc-salt,  C'^ffZuN-O^ 
or  rather  C'll'"Zzn"N'0\  by  the  combination  of  4  at.  nitric  oxide  (NO)  with 
1  at.  zinc  ethyl  (C^H'"Zzn").  When  zinc-ethyl,  either  pure  or  dissolved  in  ether 
is  passed  up  by  small  quantities  into  dry  nitric  oxide  confined  over  mercury,  the  gas 
is  absorbed  slowly,  but  completely  and  in  large  quantity,  without  the  production  of  any 
other  gas.  The  solution  may  be  accelerated  by  agitation.  At  the  end  of  one  to  four 
days,  rhombo'idal  crystals  of  a  zinc-salt  begin  to  be  deposited,  and  increase  in  number 
till  the  liquid  finally  solidifies. 

[For  a  description  of  the  mode  of  preparing  it  in  larger  quantities,  see  the  memoir 
above  cited  ;  also  Gmelins  Handbook,  xii.  655.] 

The  salt  obtained  as  above  is  a  compound  of  dinitroethylate  of  zinc  with  zinc-ethyl, 
C'H'"Zzn"N'0'.Zzn"(C-H'')2.  dissolves  in  anhydrous  ether,  and  separates  from  the 
solution  in  large,  colom'less,  transparent,  rhomboidal  crystals,  wliich  instantly  liecome 
opaque  on  exposvire  to  the  air,  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  oxidised  product.  Heated 
to  between  180°  and  190°  it  gives  off  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride,  ethylene,  hydride 
of  ethyl,  nitrogen,  and  nitrous  oxide. 

A  basic  dinitroethylate  or  oxy-dinitroetliylate  of  zinc,  C^H"'ZznN'O^ZznO  is 
obtained  by  treating  the  preceding  salt  with  water,  which  decomposes  the  zinc-ethyl, 
with  evolution  of  hydride  of  ethyl  and  formation  of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  oxy-dinitroethy- 
late  remains  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  on  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  the 
solution,  carbonate  of  zinc  is  precipitated,  and  a  solution  is  obtained  which  when 
evaporated  to  drjmess,  yields  neutral  dinitroetliylate  of  zinc,  as  a  radiated  crystalline 
mass  composed  of  C*H'»Zzn"N^O'.H-0  ;  and  this  when  heated  to  100°,  yields  the  anhy- 
drous salt,  which  takes  fire  at  about  300°,  burning  with  a  beautiful  bluisli-freen 
flame. 

Biiiitrocthylic  acid  is  obtained  in  dilute  aqueous  solution  by  decomposing  a  dilute 
solution  of  the  zinc-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  distilling  in  a  vacuum,  or  by  decom- 
posing the  barium-salt  with  just  sutiicieut  sidphuric  acid  to  precipitate  the  base.  It 
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has  a  pungent  odour,  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  is  very  unstable,  decomposing 
gradually  even  at  ordinaiy  temperatures,  and  rapidly  vihen  slightly  heated,  with  evolu- 
tion of  gases  and  "white  vapours. 

The  dinitroethylates  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  most  of  them  crys- 
tallise with  more  or  less  diiSeulty.  They  are  all  violently  acted  on  by  strong  nitric 
acid,  the  dinitroethylic  acid  being  decomposed  and  a  nitrate  of  the  base  produced. 
Dilute  nitric  acid  acts  in  a  similar  waj',  but  more  slowly.  They  all  melt  at  a  little 
above  1 00°.  The  potassium-,  sodium-,  calcium-,  and  barium-salts  deflagrate  explosively 
like  loose  gunpowder,  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  redness. 

Binitroethylate  of  Barium,  C'H'°Bba"N^O',  prepared  by  treating  the  zinc-salt  with 
excess  of  caustic  baryta,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  &e.,  is  neu- 
tral, uncrystallisable,  very  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water. — The  calcium-salt, 
C'H'"Cca'TSr'0'.3H-0,  prejiared  like  the  barium-salt,  crystallises  in  silky  needles  which 
give  off  2  at.  water  at  100°.  By  distillation  with  ethyl-sulphate  of  potassium  it 
appears  to  yield  dinitroethylate  of  ethyl. — The  copper-salt,  2C'H'°Ceu"N'0MI-0, 
prepared  from  the  barium-salt  by  double  decomposition,  forms  a  solution  of  a  splendid 
purple  colour,  which,  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum,  yields  purple  four-sided  needles 
several  inches  long. — The  magncsium-salt,  C^H'°Mmg"N''0'',  prepared  by  decomposing 
the  zinc-salt  with  magnesia,  separates  from  the  solution,  when  concentrated  over  a 
water-bath,  in  granular  crystals  which  melt  at  100°,  and  dry  up  to  a  solid  amorphous 
mass  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  salt. — The  silver-salt,  C-H^AgN-0-,  prepared  like  the 
copper-salt,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  in  very  light  scales,  which  are 
rapidly  decomposed  on  exposure  to  light.  A  compound  of  this  salt  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  C-H^AgN^O'''.AgNO',  is  obtained  as  a  crj'stallo-granular,  sparingly  soluble  pre- 
cipitate, on  mixing  concentrated  solution  of  dinitroethylate  of  zinc,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

SriTROEUXAK-THXC  ACI9.    See  Eusanthic  Acm  (ii.  610). 
IH'ITROFERIKZC'S'A.N'XDES.    INitropriissides.     (See  Cyanides  of  Ieon,  ii. 
250.) 

XTITROFORIffi.    See  Nitromethides. 

jTlTBOFRAM-GtrilC  ACID.    See  Feangxjlin  (ii.  707). 

ZO'XTROCEM'.  A~ote.  Gas  azote.  SticJduft.  SticJcstnff.  Atomic  Weight,  14. 
Symbol,  N. — This  element  was  discovered  by  Rutherford  in  1772.  Lavoisier 
subsequently  ascertained  that  atmospheric  air  is  composed  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen 
gases,  the  latter  of  which  he  called  azote,  from  its  incapability  of  supporting  life  (o  and 
fco^j).  Chaptal  afterwards  gave  it  the  name  nitrogen,  from  its  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  nitre,  nitric  acid,  &c. 

Nitrogen  constitutes  about  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  atmosphere.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  free  state  in  the  air-bladders  of  fish,  and  in  other  cavities  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  vegetables.  In  combination  it  occurs  in  native  nitrates  and  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  and  in  a  vast  number  of  organic  compounds,  especially  those  belonging  to 
the  animal  kingdom. 

Preparation.  1.  From  the  Air. — Nitrogen  may  be  separated  from  the  air  by  burning 
in  it  any  substance  which  forms  with  the  oxygen  a  product  that  can  easily  be  removed. 
Thus  when  phosphorus  burns  under  a  bell-jar  standing  over  water  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  phosphoric  acid  is  produced,  and  is  quickly  absorbed  by  the  water,  wliich  then 
rises  into  the  jar  till  it  fills  about  one-fifth  of  the  space  originally  occupied  by  the  aii'. 
The  remaining  gas,  after  being  well  shaken  several  times  with  fresh  portions  of 
water  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  phosphoric  acid,  consists  of  nitrogen  contaminated 
only  with  aqueous  vapour  and  a  trace  of  carbonic  anhydride.  When  the  gas  is  required 
quite  pure,  a  better  method  of  obtaining  it  is  to  pass  air  previously  freed  from  carbonic 
anhydride  by  caustic  potash  and  from  aqueous  va^jour  by  oil  of  ritriol,  over  ignited  metallic 
copper ;  the  oxygen  then  entei-s  into  combination  with  the  copper  and  the  nitrogen,  may 
be  received  in  a  vessel  exhausted  of  air.  Or  air  from  a  gas-holder  may  be  passed 
through  a  large  bottle  filled  with  a  mixture  of  moistened  sawdust  and  precipitated  oxide 
of  iron  which  has  been  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron  by  a  current  of  sulphydric  acid 
gas.  After  its  transit  through  this  vessel,  the  air,  deprived  almost  entirely  of  its  oxy- 
gen, should  be  passed  through  a  series  of  four  U-tubes,  the  first  two  containing  solution 
of  pyrogallate  of  potassium  a  caustic  potash  to  .absorb  the  carbonic  anhj'dride  and  residual 
oxygen,  the  last  two  containing  oil  of  vitriol  to  absorb  the  aqueous  vapour.  This 
is  a  very  convenient  method  in  practice,  as  the  sulphide  of  iron  may  be  restored  to 
efficient  activity  an  indefinite  number  of  times  by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  through 
the  containing  vessel. 

2.  From  Ammonia  and  its  salts. — a.  By  passing  chlorine  through  aqueous  ammonia  : 


4Nn'  -r  CP    =    N  4-  SNH'Cl. 
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The  liberated  nitrogen  may  be  freed  from  adhering  ammonia  by  washing  witli  sulphuric 
acid.  Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  ammonia  in  considerable  excess,  as  otherwise 
the  dangerous  compound,  chloride  of  nitrogen,  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of  the 
chlorine  on  the  sal-ammoniac.  According  to  Anderson  (Chcm.  News,  v.  246),  the 
nitrogen  obtaint'd  by  this  method  is  always  mixed  with  oxygen. 

^.  Solution  of  nitrite  of  ammonium  when  boiled  sjilits  up  into  water  and  nitrogen, 
NH^NO-  =  21P0  +  N-.  But  as  this  salt  is  difficult  to  prepare,  it  is  better  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  nitrite  of  potassium  : 

NH'Cl  -I-  KNO=    =    KCl  +  2H=0  +  N. 

This  is  the  easiest  of  all  methods  of  obtaining  pure  nitrogen.  The  solution  of  nitrite  of 
potassium  may  be  prepared  by  passing  nitrous  anhydride,  evolved  from  stai'ch  and 
nitric  acid,  into  solution  of  potash  of  specific  gravity  1'38,  till  it  acquires  a  decided 
acid  reaction,  when  it  is  to  be  neutralised  by  further  addition  of  the  alkali.  This  solu- 
tion undergoes  no  change  by  keeping,  and  when  required  to  yield  nitrogen,  must  be 
mixed  with  tliree  times  its  volume  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 

7.  Nitrate  of  ammonium  heated  in  the  dry  state  with  sal-ammoniac  also  yields 
nitrogen,  together  with  chlorine,  which  may  be  absorbed  by  slaked  lime  or  caustic 
potash : 

2(Nff)N0^  +  NH^Cl    =    N^  +  CI  +  6II-0. 

Nitrogen  may  also  be  obtained  from  nitrate  of  ammonium  ;by  dipping  a  piece  of 
metallic  zinc  into  the  fused  salt. 

S.  Or  it  may  be  procured  by  saturating  oil  of  vitriol  with  nitric  oxide  gas,  adding 
fsulpliate  of  ammonium,  and  heating  to  130°. 

3.  From  Animal  snhstanccs. — Muscle  and  other  animal  substances  gently  heated 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  give  off  nitrogen,  togeilier  with  a  little  nitric  oxide,  which  may 
be  removed  by  passing  the  evolved  gas  tJirough  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate. 

Prcrpcrtics. — Nitrogen  is  a  colourless  nncondensable  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0  972  ; 
tasteless,  inodorous,  and  without  action  on  vegetable  colours.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  100  measures  of  which  at  15^  dissolve  only  1^-  measures  of  nitrogen.  (See 
Gases,  Absorption  of,  ii.  795.)  It  is  incomlaistible,  and  does  not  support  the  eom- 
Lustion  of  ordinary  combustibles  (sulphur,  phosphorus,  carbon,  hydrocarbons,  &c.).  It 
may  be  breathed  for  a  short  time,  but  does  not  support  respiration.  It  is  not  poisonous, 
but  an  animal  immersed  in  it  dies,  simply  for  want  of  oxygen.  Its  function  in  the  at- 
mosphere, as  regards  combustion  and  respiration,  appears  to  be  merely  that  of  a  diluent, 
preventing  the  too  rapid  action  that  would  take  place  in  an  atmosphere  of  unmixed 
oxygen. 

In  tlie  free  state,  nitrogen  exhibits  for  the  most  part  but  little  chemical  activity. 
The  metals  titanium,  tantalum,  tungsten,  and  probably  a  few  others,  combine  with  it 
liowever,  and  even  burn  in  it,  and  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  be  made  to  unite 
directly  with  hi/drogcn,  oxi/gcn,  and  carhon.  Thus  when  a  long  series  of  electric  sparks 
is  passed  through  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  standing  over  a  sohition  of 
caustic  alkali,  combination  slowly  takes  place,  and  a  nitrate  of  the  alkali-metal  is  pro- 
duced. Traces  of  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  ammonium  also  result  from  burning  hydro- 
gen gas  mixed  with  nitrogen  in  an  atmosphere  of  air  or  oxygen.  Nitrogen  and 
byfh'Ogen  can  also  unite,  when  one  or  both  the  gases  are  in  the  nascent  state,  to  form 
ammonia  (i.  182).  The  direct  union  of  carbon  with  nitrogen  to  form  cyanogen,  takes 
place  when  nitrogen  gas  or  atmospheric  air  is  passed  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  ehan.'oal 
and  potash  or  baryta,    (See  Cyanibes,  ii.  198,  239.) 

The  slight  afSnity  existing  between  nitrogen  and  other  elements  gives  a  peculiar 
character  to  its  compounds,  manj'  of  which  are  extremely  prone  to  decomposition,  e.g. 
the  azotised  principles  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  organism.  Many  nitrogen- 
compounds  also,  especially  those  which  contain  the  oxygenated  radicle  nitrtjl,  NO-,  are 
highly  explosive. 

Nitrogen  belongs  to  the  pentad  group  of  elements  (iii.  967),  including  also  phospho- 
rus, arsenic,  antimony  and  bismuth.  It  enters  however  into  combination  with  other  ele- 
ments in  several  proportions ;  thus  there  is  a  complete  series  of  oxides  of  nitrogen,  in 
which  the  ratio  of  tlie  number  of  nitrogen  atoms  to  that  of  the  oxygen-atoms  ranges 
between  the  limits  2  :  1  and  2:5;  and  Griess  has  shown  that  in  a  variety  of  organic 
bodies,  a  single  atom  of  nitrogen  may  be  substituted  for  1  or  for  3  atoms  of  hydrogen. 
In  ammonia  and  its  numerous  substitution  derivatives,  asingleatom  of  nitrogen  isunited 
with  3  atoms  of  hydrogen  or  of  radicles  equivalent  thereto  ;  in  the  ammonium-salts  and 
their  analogues,  on  the  other  hand,  an  atom  of  nitrogen  is  united  with  5  atoms  of 
hydrogen  and  other  monatomic  elements,  or  with  equivalent  quantities  of  polyatomic 
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elements:  e.g.  chloride  of  ammonium,  ;  sulphate  of  ammonium,  N^|^Q4y'; 

K  TT12 

orthojjhosphate  of  ammonium,  ^'j^poiy". 

STXTROGEXr,  BORZDE  OF.    See  Boron,  Niteidb  of  (i.  635). 

xrXTROGEir,  BROIVXZSE  OP.  NBi-'? — Formed  by  decomposing  chloride  of 
nitrogen  with  aqueous  bromide  of  potassium.  Dense  blackish-red,  very  volatile  oil, 
having  an  odour  like  that  of  the  chloride,  and  exploding  violently  by  contact  with 
phosphorus  and  arsenic.    (Millon,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixix.  75.) 

xriTROG-ETiT,  CHI.OKXBX:  OP.  NCP  ?— This  highly  explosive  compound  was 
discovered  by  Dulong  in  1812.  It  may  be  prepared  :  1.  By  filling  a  bottle  carefully 
cleaned  and  freed  from  every  trace  of  greasy  impurity,  with  chlorine  gas,  and  inverting 
it  over  a  leaden  dish  containing  a  weak  sohition  of  some  ammoniacal  salt,  a  solution  of 
1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  in  12  to  15  pts.  water  being  generally  employed.  The  chlorine  is 
then  gradually  absorbed,  while  yellow  oily  drops  of  chloride  of  nitrogen  form  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  soon  faU  to  the  bottom.    The  reaction  is — ■ 

NH^Cl    +    CI"    =    4HC1    +  NCP. 
2.  "When  a  small  lump  of  sal-ammoniac  is  suspended  in'an  aqueous  solution  of 
hypochlorous  acid,  the  same  compound  is  deposited,  being  produced  according  to  the 
reaction  : 

NH'Cl    +    3HC10    =    HCl    +    3ffO    -h  NCP. 

This  is  a  better  mode  of  preparation  tlian  the  former. 

Chloride  of  nitrogen  is  a  thin  yellow  oil  of  specific  gravity  1-653.  It  volatilises 
quickly  in  the  air,  giving  off  a  peculiar  penetr.ating  odour,  and  attacking  the  eyes 
strongly.  When  heated  to  nearly  100°,  or  when  treated  with  any  oil  or  fat,  or  with 
turpentine,  phosphorus,  and  many  other  substances,  it  decomposes  with  an  extremely 
violent  though  local  explosion.  A  single  drop  of  it  exploded  on  a  glass  or  porcelain 
dish,  shatters  the  vessel  to  atoms.  By  hydrochloric,  sulphj'dric,  or  sulphurous  acid,  it 
is  decomposed  without  explosion,  and  these  reactions  afford  the  means  of  analysing  the 
compound.  The  results  of  different  chemists  who  have  examined  it  do  not,  however, 
agree.  Acording  to  Bineau  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xv.  71)  it  has  the  formula  NCI' ; 
according  to  Millon  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  75),  it  is  N'H^CP  =  NCP.2NH=' ; 
according  to  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  51),  N^HCP  =  NCP.NHCP.  The 
reaction  with  sulphurous  acid  is,  according  to  Bineau's  formula, 

NCP  +  3H^S0'  +  3H=0  =  NH^H.SO^  +  2H-S0*  H-  3HC1; 

according  to  Gladstone',?, 

N-HCP  +  5H-S0^  -1-  5H"0  =  2(NH^.H.S0<)  +  3H-S0<  +  5HC1. 

mXROCEM',  CKX.OBOPHOSPHIBE  OP.  NPC1-.    See  Phosphorus,  Chlo- 

EONITlilDE  OF. 

KTITROGEW,  CHI.OROSUI.PHII>E  OP.  IsS=Cl  or  N=S^ SCI".— When  the 
compound  2NH^.SC1-  (obtained  by  bringing  ammonia-gas  slowly  in  contact  with 
protosulphide  of  chlorine)  is  heated  for  some  hours  to  100°  in  a  glass  tube,  it  is 
converted  into  a  yellow  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  chlorosidphide  of  nitrogen  : 

2(2NH3.SCP)  =  SNH^Cl  -f  NS^Cl. 

On  heating  this  mixture,  sal-ammoniac  is  given  off,  and  the  chlorosulphide  of  nitrogen 
is  resolved  into  nitrogen,  sulphur  and  disulphide  of  chlorine — 
2NS'C1  =  N-  4-  S-CP  +  S-. 

The  same  mixture  dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  the  solution,  which  is  yellow  at 
first,  becomes  turbid  after  a  while  and  slowly  deposits  a  brown  powder,  and  is  then  found 
to  contain  sal-ammoniac  and  hyposulphurous  acid,  with  a  trace  of  sulphydric  acid.  The 
principal  reaction  may  be  expressed  Viy  the  equation  : 

NS-Cl  +  3H=0  =  NH^Cl  h-  H^S^O'. 

The  brown  powder  appears  to  be  composed  of  7  at.  sulphur,  3  at.  hydrogen  and  3  at. 
nitrogen,  with  a  trace  of  chlorine. 

When  carbonic  anhydi-ide  is  passed  through  a  hot  solution  of  sulphide  of  nitrogen 
in  protosulphide  of  chlorine,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorosulphide  of  nitrogen  sublimes 
after  a  while  in  yellow  crystals.  The  compound  thus  prepared  gives  a  blue  colour 
with  ammonia.  (Soubeiran,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixvii.  87,  101.  See  also  Gmclin's 
Handbook,  ii.  475.) 
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DTXTROGESr,  DETSCTIOW  ANB  SSTIMATIOU  OT.  nractions.— The 
propertii's  of  iiitrogcii  iu  the  free  state  lia\'e  Iieeii  already  described.  They  are 
essentially  negative.  A  gas  which  does  not  burn  in  the  air  or  support  the  combustion  of 
a  taper,  -which  has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  reaction,  does  not  render  lime-water 
turbid,  and  is  not  absorbed  by  caustic  alkalis  or  by  acids,  naay  be  pronounced  to  be 
nitrogen.  In  like  manner,  in  examining  a  gaseous  mixture,  after  all  the  absorbable 
gases  have  been  removed  by  appropriate  reagents,  hydrogen  and  hydrocarbons  by  ex- 
plosion with  oxygen,  and  oxygen  itself  by  explosion  with  hyib'Ogen,  tlir^  residual  gas  can 
consist  of  nothing  but  nitrogen,  and  its  volume  may  be  determined  by  direct  measure- 
ment. (See  Analysis  (Volumetric)  of  Gases,  i.  273, 280,  285;  also  Atmosphere,  i.  535.) 

The  methods  of  detecting  and  estimating  nitrogen  in  liquid  and  solid  compounds  in 
which  it  is  associated  with  carbon  and  hydrogen,  viz.  in  organic  bodies,  have  been 
ali-eady  fully  described  in  the  article  Analysis,  Oeganic  (i.  225,  239).  The  method  of 
calcination  with  soda-lime  may  also  be  applied  to  the  determination  of  nitrogen  in 
many  inorganic  compounds,  e.g.  the  nitride  of  boron  (i.  635),  and  certain  metallic 
nitrides. 

Nitride  of  boron  may  also  be  analysed  by  mixing  it  with  a  known  weight  of  pure 
oxide  of  lead,  di-enching  the  mixture  with  nitric  acid,  evaporating  it  to  dryness,  and 
calcining  it  in  a  platinum  crucible.  The  excess  of  weight  of  the  residue  over  the 
original  weight  of  the  lead-oxide  gives  the  quantity  of  boric  anhydride  produced  by 
the  oxidation  of  the  boron,  whence  the  amount  of  boron  iu  the  compound  may  be  cal- 
culated, and  the  nitrogen  determined  by  difference. 

Nitride  of  phosphorus  may  be  analysed  in  a  similar  manner;  or  by  heating 
it  to  redness  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  whereby  the  nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia, 
which  may  be  condensed  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  estimated  as  platinum-salt. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen  is  analysed  by  oxidising  the  sulphur  with  nitric  acid,  or 
with  liydroehloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium;  or  by  dissolving  the  compound  in 
dilute  potash,  and  oxidising  with  hypochlorite  of  potassium.  The  sulphuric  acid  thus 
formed  is  precipitated  by  a  barium-salt,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  thence  calculated,  and 
the  nitrogen  determined  by  difference. 

The  compounds  of  nitrogen  with  chlor  in  e,  bromi  ne,  and  iodine,  may  be  analysed 
by  decomposing  them  with  hydrochloric,  sulphydric  or  sulphurous  acid,  and  determining 
the  quantities  of  ammonia,  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  thereby  produced  (see  iii. 
281,  and  iv.  6i). 

The  nitrogen  in  metallic  nitrides  may,  in  most  eases,  be  accurately  determined 
by  igniting  the  compound,  reduced  to  very  fine  powder,  with  oxide  of  copper  in  a  com- 
bustion-tube. The  metal  is  thereby  oxidised,  and  the  nitrogen  is  given  off  as  gas,  which 
may  be  collected  and  measured.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  oxides  of  nitrogen  are 
formed  during  the  combustion.  If  the  compound  also  contains  hydi-ogen,  that  element 
will  be  converted  into  water,  which  may  be  condensed  in  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  as 
in  organic  analysis.  In  some  cases  exact  results  may  bo  obtained  by  igniting  the 
nitride  in  a  current  of  at?-  or  oxi/gcn — whereby  the  metal  is  oxidised,  while  the  nitrogen 
escapes — weighing  the  resulting  oxide,  thence  determining  the  amount  of  metal,  and  the 
nitrogen  by  difference. 

Another  method  of  decomposing  metallic  nitrides  is  to  ignite  them  in  a  state  of 
extremely  fine  division  in  a  stream  of  ]ii/drogen  gas.  The  nitrogen  is  then  converted 
into  ammonia,  which  may  be  condensed  iu  hydrochloric  acid,  while  the  metal  remains 
iu  the  free  state.  If  an  oxide  is  likewise  present,  water  will  be  formed;  and  if  it  bo 
condensed  by  chloride  of  calcium  or  hydrate  of  potassium  and  weighed,  its  weight  will 
give  by  calculation  the  quantity  of  oxide  present  in  the  metallic  compound.  There  are 
a  few  metallic  nitrides  which  are  not  decomposed  by  hydrogen  ;  such  is  the  case  with 
nitride  of  cliromium. 

The  method  very  frequently  adopted  for  analysing  metallic  nitrides  is  to  fuse  them 
in  the  state  of  fine  powder  with  hydrate  of  potassium  or  soda-lime,  whereljy  the 
nitrogen  is  converted  into  ammonia.  Some  nitrides,  however,  are  not  completely 
decomposed  by  this  treatment,  and  nitride  of  chromium  resists  it  altogether.  Whether 
the  decomposition  of  these  nitrides  would  be  assisted  by  addition  of  sugar,  as  in  the 
analysis  of  certain  organic  nitrogen-compounds  (i.  246),  is  a  point  which  does  not 
ajipear  to  have  been  ascertained  by  experiment. 

The  quantity  of  metal  in  the  more  refractory  metallic  nitrides  maybe  determined  by 
fusing  the  compound  with  a  mixture  of  alkaline  carbonate  and  nitrate,  whereby  the 
nitrate  is  oxidised.  These  compounds  may  also  be  oxidised  by  digestion  in  a  strong 
solution  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite,  the  nitrogen  being  at  the  same  time  given  off  as  gas. 

Lastly,  these  more  refractory  nitrides  may  be  analysed  by  fusion  with  acid,  sulphate 
of  potassium.  This  method  has  been  applied  by  Wtihler  to  the  analysis  of  the  crystals 
of  nitrocyanide  of  titanium  found  in  iron  smelting  furnaces  (ii.  273).  The  crystals, 
reduced  to  fine  powder,  were  dissolved  by  fusion  in  the  previously  melted  salt 
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contained  in  a  small  retort;  the  evolved  gases,  consisting  of  nitrogen,  carbonic  anhydride 
(from  the  cyanogen)  and  sulphurous  anhydride,  were  passed  through  a  tube  containing 
lumps  of  potash,  to  absorb  the  last  two  gases ;  and  the  nitrogen  was  collected  and 
measured  (see  Rose's  Chimie  Analytique,  ii.  1081). 

It  is  often  of  importance  to  detect  and  estimate  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities 
of  nitrogen  in  metals,  inasmuch  as  the  peculiar  properties  of  certain  metals  prepared 
by  particular  processes,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  the  presence  of  these  minute 
quantities  of  nitrogen.  Thus  the  difference  in  quality  of  various  kinds  of  steel  has 
been  partly  attributed,  by  Fremy  and  others,  to  the  greater  or  smaller  quantities  of 
nitrogen  contained  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  a  series  of  experiments  recently 
made  by  Messrs.  Stuart  and  Baker  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  390),  in  which  different 
kinds  of  steel  in  a  state  of  very  minute  division  were  ignited  in  hydrogen  gas,  have 
shown  tliat  when  proper  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  access  of  nitrogen  from  the 
air  or  other  extraneous  sources,  the  quantity  of  ammonia  formed  is  almost  impercep- 
tible ;  hence  they  consider  it  probable  that  the  small  quantities  of  nitrogen  found  in 
steel  by  other  observers  may  have  been  due  to  errors  of  experiment,  and  at  all  events 
that  the  existence  of  nitrogen  in  steel  cannot  be  regarded  as  proved.  Fr^my,  however, 
does  not  consider  the  method  of  ignition  in  hydrogen  as  well  adapted  for  the  precise 
determination  of  the  qiiantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  steel,  but  is  of  opinion  that  the 
only  method  capable  of  yielding  trustworthy  results  is  the  direct  oxidation  of  the  steel 
by  combustion,  as  in  organic  analysis,  and  the  determination  of  the  nitrogen  by 
measurement.    (Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traite,  3me.  Ed.  iii.  412.) 

The  oxides  of  nitrogen  are  analysed  either  by  exploding  them  with  hydrogen 
(i.  285),  or  by  passing  them  over  red-hot  copper,  which  removes  the  oxygen  and  leaves 
the  nitrogen.  When  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  likewise  present,  as  in  organic  com- 
pounds, the  substance  must  be  burnt  wth  oxide  of  copper,  and  the  evolved  gases  passed 
over  red-hot  metallic  copper  (i.  242). 

The  methods  especially  adapted  for  the  analysis  of  nitrates  and  nitrites  will  be 
described  further  on  (pp.  71,  SI). 

Atomic  Weight  of  Nitrogen. — The  weights  of  equal  volumes  of  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen  at  the  same  pressure  and  temperature  are,  according  to  Regnault's  experiments, 
as  1  :  14'06  ;  hence,  on  the  assumption  that  equal  volumes  of  elementary  gases  contain 
equal  numbers  of  atoms,  the  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen  should  be  14'06. 

Svanberg  (Berz.  Jahresb.  xxii.  39),  by  the  analysis  of  nitrate  of  lead,  obtained  for 
nitrogen  the  number  13'95  ;  Penny  (Phil.  Trans,  cxxix.  13),  from  the  analysis  of 
nitrate  of  sodium,  found  N  =  14'02. 

The  experiments  of  Pelouze  (Compt.  rend.  xx.  1047)  and  JVIarignac  (Ann.  Cli. 
Pharm.  lix.  289),  on  the  quantity  of  chloride  of  ammonium  required  to  precipitate  1  pt. 
of  silver  from  its  solution  in  nitric  acid,  give — if  Ag  =  108,  and  CI  —  35'5 — as  a  mean 
result,  N  =  13-99;  and  if  Ag  =  107-98,  CI  =  3.5-46,  then  N  ==  14-01.— Mariguac  has 
further  determined  the  weight  of  nitrate  of  silver  produced  by  treating  a  known  weight 
of  metallic  silver  with  nitric  acid.  100  pts.  silver  gave,  as  a  mean  of  five  experiments, 
157-2  pts.  nitrate:  hence  (for  Ag  =  108)  N  =  14.  Stas  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl. 
i.  62)  by  the  same  method  found  N  =  14-041. — Lastly,  Mariguac  finds  that  100  pts. 
chloride  of  potassium  require  for  complete  decomposition,  on  the  average,  227"9  pts. 
nitrate  of  silver  (max.  228-09  ;  min.  =  227-81),  whence  if  Ag  =  107-98,  CI  =  35-46 
and  K  =  39-11,  we  find  N  =  14-03. 

These  several  results  differ  about  equally  in  excess  and  defect  from  the  whole  num- 
ber 14,  which  is  accordingly  received  as  the  true  atomic  weight  of  nitrogen. 
UHTROGSIO',  lODXBS  OP.    See  Iodamides  (iii.  280). 

M-XTROCSN-,  OXZSZSS  AND  OXYGEN-ACXDS  OF.  Nitrogen  forms  a 
very  complete  series  of  oxides,  as  represented  in  the  following  table  : 

Protoxide  or  Nitrous  oxide  ......  N-0 

Dioxide  or  Nitric  oxide       ......  N-0^  or  NO 

Trioxide  or  Nitrous  anhydride     .....  N-0^ 

Tetroxide  or  Nitric  peroxide        .....  N-0*  or  NO- 

Pentoxide  or  Nitric  anhydride     .....  N-O^. 

All  these  compounds  may  be  produced  directly  or  indirectly  from  nitric  acid  and  re- 
converted into  it.  The  three  higher  oxides  are  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  the 
corresponding  acids ;  thus ; 

N-'O'  +  H-O    =  2HN0* 

Nitrous  acid. 

N-'O'  +  ffO    =    HNO^  +  HNO^ 

Nitrous  acid.  Nitric  acid. 

N-O''  +  H-O    =  2HN0S 

Nitric  Hcid: 
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Pbotoxide  of  Nitrogen  or  Nitrous  Oxide.  N-0. 

This  compound,  which  is  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures,  was  discovered  hy 
Priestley  in  1776,  and  minutely  examined  by  Davy  in  1800,  who  first  noticed  the 
lively  stimulating  eiJects  produced  by  its  inhalation,  whence  its  popular  name  of 
Laughing  gas. 

Formatio7i  and  Preparation. —  1.  By  gently  heating  nitrate  of  ammonium  in  a  flask 
or  retort  to  a  temperature  not  exceeding  250°.  The  salt  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
ebullition,  and  is  entirely  resolved  into  water  and  nitrous  oxide : 

(NH')N03    =    N-'O  +  2IP0. 

Tlie  gas  may  be  collected  over  brine,  warm  water,  or  mercury.  If  the  temperature  of 
the  fused  salt  is  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  a  more  complex  decomposition  ensues, 
attended  with  the  evolution  of  white  fumes  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  ammonium,  and  of 
nitrogen,  nitric  oxide  and  ammoniacal  gases.  Moreover  this  decomposition  is  some- 
times attended  with  explosion.  If  the  gas  is  to  be  used  for  inhalation,  great  care  must 
Ije  taken  to  ensure  that  the  nitrate  of  ammonium  used  is  free  from  sal-aramouiae, 
otherwise  the  product  will  be  contaminated  with  chlorine. 

2.  When  granulated  zinc  is  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid  diluted  with  eight  or  ten 
times  its  volume  of  water,  very  pure  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  slowly  evolved  : 

lOHNO'  +  Zn^    =    8ZnN0^  +  5H-0  +  N-0. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate  with 
a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  by  acting  upon  sal-ammoniac 
witli  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'2  ;  by  slowly  passing  nitric  oxide  gas  through  a 
Kohition  of  sulphurous  acid  or  an  acid  sulphite  ;  by  decomposing  nitrosulphate  of  am- 
monium ;  and  I ly  many  other  reactions;  but  when  i-equired  in  quantity,  it  is  always 
prepared  from  nitrate  of  ammonium. 

Properties. — Nitrons  oxide  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  colourless,  feebly  refrangi- 
ble gas,  of  specific  gravity  r495  ^  =  — '     ,^      x  0'0693^  .  It  has  a  faint  agreeable 

odour  and  sweetish  taste.  When  respired  for  four  or  five  minutes,  it  produces  a  lively 
intoxication,  often  attended  with  a  disposition  to  muscular  exertion  and  violent 
laughter.  Animals  immersed  in  it  become  restless  and  die  after  some  time.  It  is 
somewhat  soluble  in  water,  100  pts.  of  which  absorb  130  volumes  of  the  gas  at  0°, 
78  vol.  at  15°,  and  61  vol.  at  2-1°.  (See  Gases,  Absorption  of,  ii.  796,)  It  also 
dissolves  in  ether  and  in  tlie  fixed  and  voledile  oils.  Neitlier  the  gas  nor  any  of  its 
solutions  has  any  action  upon  vegetable  colours. 

Nitrous  oxide  may  be  reduced  to  the  liquid  and  to  the  solid  state.  The  liquid  is 
obtained  by  heating  perfectly  dry  nitrate  of  ammonium  at  the  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube 
hermetieally  sealed,  till  tlie  whole  has  distilled  over  to  the  cold  end;  then  this  end 
is  lieated,  and  so  on  two  or  three  times  till  the  greater  part  of  the  salt  is  decomposed. 
In  the  cooler  end,  two  strata  of  liquid  condense,  the  lower  of  which  is  water  containing 
nitrous  acid  and  nitrous  oxide  in  solution,  the  upper  liquid  nitrous  oxide.  The 
apparatus  is  very  liable  to  burst  with  extreme  violence,  so  that  the  greatest  caution  is 
required  in  using  it  (Faraday).  The  liquid  compound  may  also  be  obtained  by 
mecliauieal  compression  of  the  gas.    (Natterer,  Pogg.  Ann.  xii.  132.) 

Liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  colourless  and  very  mobile.  Its  specific  gravity  at  7°,  and 
under  a  piressure  of  50  atmospheres,  was  found  to  be  ()-908.  It  boils  at  about  —  88°. 
A  single  drop  of  it  placed  upon  the  hand  produces  a  wound  like  a  burn.  Metals  dipped 
into  it  make  a  hissing  noise,  like  that  produced  by  quenching  red-hot  iron  in  water, 
l^otassium,  charcoal,  sulpliur,  phosphorus,  and  iodine  float  on  its  surface  without 
alteration.  Ignited  eliareoal  burns  on  its  surface  with  a  vivid  light.  It  is  mi.seible  with 
ether  and  alcohol.  Sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  are  immediately  frozen  by  it.  Water 
also  freezes,  but  at  the  same  time  causes  the  liquid  nitrous  oxide  to  evaporate  with  a 
degree  of  rapidity  almost  amounting  to  explosion.  According  to  Faraday,  nitrous  oxide 
is  the  least  refractive  of  all  liquids. 

By  exposing  liquid  nitrous  oxide  to  the  cold  produced  by  a  bath  of  solid  carbonic 
anhydride  and  ether  ( —  100°  C.  or  —  150°F.),  the  compound  is  reduced  to  the  solid  state. 
Again,  when  liquid  nitrous  oxide  is  allowed  to  escape  into  the  air,  by  opening  the  stop- 
cock of  the  vessel  in  wliich  it  has  been  condensed,  the  first  portion  which  escapes  is 
reduced  to  tlie  solid  state.  Solid  nitrous  oxide  is  a  white  snowy  mass  which,  when 
placed  upon  the  hand,  mells,  evaporates  suddenly,  and  produces  a  blister  like  a  burn. 
Mixed  in  vacuo  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  it  depresses  the  thermometer  to  —140°  C.  or 
-240°  F.  (Natterer.) 

Decompositions. —  1.  Nitrous  oxide  gas  is  resolved  into  its  elements  by  a  series  of 
electric  sparks,  or  by  transmission  through  a  red-hot  tube,  2  vol.  of  the  gas  yiehling 
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1  vol.  oxygen  and  2  vol.  nitrogen.  A  coil  of  iron  rendered  incandescent  by  the  electric 
current  also  decomposes  it,  with  formation  of  ferric  oxide,  and  liberation  of  a  volume  of 
nitrogen  equal  to  that  of  the  original  gas.  A  similar  effect  is  produced  by  the  electric 
arc  issuing  from  an  iron  point.  An  incandescent  platinum  coil  produces  a  more  com- 
plex decomposition,  attended  with  formation  of  red  vapours.  (Buff  and  Hofmann, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  x.  279.) 

2.  Nitrous  oxide  forms  explosive  mixtures  with  many  inflammable  gases.  When 
exploded  with  its  own  volume  of  hydrogen,  it  yields  water  and  a  volume  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  gas. 

N^O  +  H-    =    H-0  +  W 
i  2  vol.     2  vol.  2  vol. 

3.  Nitrous  oxide  acts,  like  oxygen,  as  a  supporter  of  combustion,  but  is  distinguished 
from  that  gas  by  not  forming  red  vapours  when  mixed  with  nitric  oxide.  A  bright- 
glowing  match  introduced  into  nitrous  oxide,  bursts  into  flame  and  burns  with  a 
brilliancy  almost  equal  to  that  which  it  exhibits  in  oxygen.  Ignited  carbon  and  its 
compounds  inflame  very  readily  in  nitrous  oxide  gas ;  but  other  combustibles, 
phosphorus  and  sulphur  for  example,  require  to  be  very  strongly  heated  in  order  to 
burn ;  the  combustion,  however,  when  once  established,  takes  place  with  great 
brilliancy.  Sodium  heated  in  nitrous  oxide  takes  fire  and  leaves  a  volume  of  nitrogen 
equal  to  that  of  the  original  gas.  Iron,  zinc,  and  other  metals,  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
also  continue  to  bui'n  in  nitrous  oxide. 

Dioxide  of  Nitrogen  or  Niteic  Oxide,  NO  or  N^O^. 

Synonymes.  Bmoxide  of  Nitrogen.  Deutoxide  of  Nitrogen.  Nitrosi/l.  Azotyl. 
Nitrous  gas.  Nitrous  air.  Salpetergas.  Gas  nitrosum. — This  gas,  which  was  first 
investigated  if  not  discovered  by  Priestley,  maybe  prepared: 

1.  By  acting  on  copper  chppings  or  borings  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'2, 
made  by  diluting  the  strong  acid  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  water.  Nitrate  of  copper 
IS  then  formed,  and  nitric  oxide  evolved : 

4HN0'  +  Cu^    =    3CuN0'  +  2H'0  +  NO. 

The  reaction,  if  it  does  not  take  place  at  once,  may  be  set  up  by  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat ;  but  the  lower  the  temperature  the  purer  is  the  resulting  gas.  When  strong  nitric 
acid  is  used,  or  the  temperature  rises  high,  the  nitric  acid  is  contaminated  with  free 
nitrogen.  Other  metals,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  and  bismuth,  for  example,  may  be  sub- 
.stituted  for  copper  in  the  above  reaction,  but  with  them  a  strong  acid  or  a  higher 
temperature  is  required. 

2.  By  decomposing  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  with  a  solution  of  ferrous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  ferrous  sulphate  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid : 

6Fe-S0«  +  5H=S0'  +  2KN0'    =    3Fe\S0*)»  +  2HKS0*  +  4H=0  +  2N0. 

This  process  yields  the  gas  abundantly  and  in  a  pure  state. 

3.  Nitric  oxide,  more  or  less  pure,  is  produced  by  many  other  reductions  of  nitrous 
or  nitric  acid  ;  also  by  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  as  when  that  gas  is  passed  over  heated 
oxide  of  manganese. 

Properties  and  Reactions. — Nitric  oxide  is  a  colourless  uncondensable  gas  of  specific 

gi-avity' 1  0395  ^=        ^        x  0-0693^.    It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

According  to  Henry,  1  vol.  water  at  mean  temperature  absorbs  of  its  volume  of  the 
gas.    According  to  Bunsen,  100  vol.  alcohol  at  15'-'  absorb  27  4  vol.  of  the  gas. 

Nitric  oxide  combines  directly  with  free  oxygen,  producing  deep  orange-coloured 
fumes  of  variable  composition,  but  consisting  in  great  part  of  nitric  peroxide.  These 
red  vapours  dissolve  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution,  but  nitric  oxide  itself  is 
perfectly  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  From  the  characteristic  nature  of  this  reaction, 
nitric  oxide  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  detect  the  presence  of  free  oxygen  in 
a  gaseous  mixture.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  chlorine,  in  presence  of 
water,  produces  the  same  efTect  with  nitric  oxide,  inasmuch  as  it  decomposes  the 
water  and  sets  oxygen  free.  This  reaction  was  in  fact  one  of  those  which  were 
formerly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  theory  which  regarded  chlorine  as  a  compound  gas 
containing  oxygen.  Nitric  oxide  was  formerly  used,  especially  by  Priestley  and 
Cavendish,  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  air  or  other  gaseous  mixtm-e,  but 
the  method  is  not  capable  of  yielding  exact  results,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  nitric  oxide  perfectly  pm-e,  and  it  has  long  since  been  superseded  by  more 
trustworthy  methods.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  conversion  of  nitric  oxide  into  acid 
products  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air,  its  actual  taste,  smell,  and  respirability 
have  not  been  ascertained. 
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Nitric  oxide  is  absorbed  freely  by  nitric  acid,  with  probable  conversion  into  nitric 
peroxide,  and  formation  of  a  deep  brown,  green,  or  blue  liquid,  according  to  the  con- 
centration of  the  acid.  It  is  likewise  absorbed  hj  ferrous  salts,  producing  a  deep 
brown,  almost  black  coloration.  The  brown  liquid  thus  formed  contains  2  atoms  of 
iron  (at.  w,  =  56)  to  each  molecule  of  nitric  oxide,  the  formula  of  the  compound  being 
2Ffe"S0^N0.  It  gives  up  nearly  the  whole  of  the  absorbed  gas  when  heated,  but 
becomes  rapidly  oxidised  on  exposure  to  the  air.  This  compound  is  also  formed  when 
nitric  or  nitrous  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  a  ferrous  salt,  and  affords  one  of  tlie 
most  delicate  tests  for  those  acids  (pp.  71,  82).  Nitric  oxide  forms  precisely  .similar 
compounds  with  chromnus  salts ;  it  is  likewise  absorbed  hj  stannous  and  mcrcurous 
salts,  and  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  stannic  chloride,  and  with  sulji'Jtuyic 
acid  or  anhi/dride. 

Decomjwsitions. —  1.  Nitric  oxide  is  a  very  stable  compound,  and  if  perfectly  dry,  is 
not  decomposed  by  a  red  heat,  or  by  ordinary  electric  sparks.  Buff  and  Hofmann 
found,  however,  that  it  was  slowly  decomposed  by  the  .spark  cun-ent  of  the  induction 
coil.  Moist  nitric  oxide  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  a  succession  of  electric  sparks 
into  nitrogen  and  nitric  acid. — 2.  By  moist  iron  filings,  ^inr  filings,  soluble  sulphides, 
acid  sulji/iites,  stannous  chloride,  and  other  reducing  agents,  it  is  slowly  converted  into 
nitrous  oxide,  frequently  accompanied  by  ammonia. —  3.  Nitric  oxide  is  completely  con- 
verted into  ammonia  when  mixed  with  excess  of  sulphi/dric  acid,  and  transmitted  over 
quicklime. — 4.  A  mixture  of  moist  iron  filings  and  sidphur  also  reduces  nitric  oxide 
very  completely,  but  chiefly  to  free  nitrogen. — 5.  Ordinary  combustibles  do  not  burn 
in  nitric  oxide,  hut pihosphorus  and  carbon,  when  introduced  in  full  combustion,  burn  in 
the  gas  with  great  brilliancy. — 6.  With  an  equal  volume  of  hj/drogi  n,  it  forms  a  mixture 
whicli  does  not  explode  on  the  approach  of  a  burning  body,  but  burns  quietly  with  a 
greenish  flame. — 7.  Four  volumes  of  nitric  oxide  passed  over  red-hot  charcoal  are  con- 
verted into  2  vol.  nitrogen  and  2  vol.  carbonic  anhydride  :  N'-'O-  +  C  =  N-  -^  CO-. — 
8.  Sulphur  does  not  burn  in  nitric  oxide,  but  a  mixture  of  the  vapour  of  sulphide  of 
carbon-  and  nitric  oxide  gas  inflames  readily,  producing  a  bright  gi-eenish  flash  of 
light. — 9.  Eed-hot  iron  decomposes  nitric  oxide,  with  liberation  of  half  its  volume  of 
nitrogen.  With  a  coil  of  iron  wire  rendered  incandescent  by  the  electric  current,  tlie 
decomposition  is  easily  and  completely  effected  (Buff  and  Hofmann).  Potassium 
and  sodium  effect  similar  decompositions  when  heated  sufficiently  to  burn  in  thc^ 
gas.  ^ 

Nitric  oxide  enters  into  several  compovuids  as  a  monatomic  radicle  (nitro.syl),  replac- 
ing hydrogen  atom  for  atom,  as  in  the  nitrites,  the  general  formula  of  which  is 

^^r^  |o.    It  has  for  the  most  part  a  chlorous  rather  than  a  basylous  character, 

nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  capable  of  replacing  basvlous  hydrogen,  as  in  chloride  of 
nitrosyl,  NOCl,  and  sulphate  of  nitrosyl,  H(N0)S0'.  In  nitrous  ether,  C-'H-'(NO)0,  the 
nitrosyl  may  also  be  regarded  as  occupying  the  place  of  the  ba.sylous  h_ydrogen-atoni  of 
alcoliol,  C-HMT.O.  According  to  AVeltzien,  nitric  oxide  is  sometimes  diequivalent  or 
capable  of  displacing  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  a  view  which  is  in  accordance  with  the 
fact  that  it  forms  a  dichloride,  NOCl-,  as  well  as  a  protochloride.    (See  Nitrosyl.) 


Nitrous  Anhydride,  Acid,  and  Saxts. 

ITitrous  anbydrlde  or  Trloxlde  of  nitrog^en  =  N-O^. — Witrous  acid  = 

H-'O.N*0^  or  HNO-.  Nitrous  anhydride  is  formed,  together  with  nitric  peroxide,  when 
nitric  oxide  comes  in  contact  with  oxygen  in  atmospheric  air.  It  may  be  obtained  pure 
by  nnxing  2  vol.  nitric  oxide  with  1  vol.  of  oxygen  in  a  vessel  surrounded  by  a  freezing 
mixture  capable  of  producing  au  intense  degree  of  cold.  A  blue  liquid  is  then  formed 
which  emits  red  furne-s,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide : 

3N^0«  +  211-0    =    2HN0'  -i-  4N0  +  H'O. 

The  same  liquid  is  more  easily  obtained  by  heating  1  pt.  of  starch  with  8  pts.  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  l-2o,  and  passing  the  evolved  gases,  first  through  a  drying 
tube  two  feet  long  containing  fused  chloi-ido  of  calcium,  and  then  into  an  empty  tube 
cooled  to  —20°  F.  (  — 93'6°  C.)by  immersion  in  a  mixture  of  pounded  ice  and  crystal- 
lised chloride  of  calcium. 

Nitrous  anhydride  (or  perhaps  the  acid)  may  also  be  prepared  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  ice-cold  water  to  liquid  nitric  peroxide  surrounded  by  a  freezing  mixture. 
After  the  reaction  of  the  two  has  taken  place,  distillation  may  be  effected  at  a  low 
temperatm'c,  and  the  product  condensed  in  a  U-tube  immersed  in  salt  and  ice. 

At  0°  and  at  lower  temperatures,  nitrous  anhytb'ide  combines  readilj'  with  wafer, 
forming  a  blue  solution  ;  but  at  higher  temperatures  the  mixture  is  decomposed,  nitric 
oxide  being  given  off,  and  nitric  acid  remaining  in  solution.    The  same  decomposition 
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takes  place  when  nitrous  acid  is  set  free  by  the  action  of  .sulphuric  acid  on  a  nitrite. 
Ice-cold  acidified  solutions  of  nitrites  however,  that  of  potassium-nitrite  with  sulphuric 
acid,  for  instance,  seem  to  contain  undecomposed  nitrous  acid.  Nitrous  acid  (or 
perhaps  only  the  moist  anhydride)  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  at  a 
gentle  heat  on  arsenious  anhydride  : 

As=0'  +  SmO  +  2HN0^  =  2H'AsO'  +  2HN0=  (or  ffO.N^O^). 

Deep-brown  vapours  are  then  given  off,  which  when  passed  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
give  up  their  water  and  leave  nitrous  anhydride.  Similar  vapours  are  given  off  when 
starch  is  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1'25  ;  but  the 
process  is  attended  with  considerable  frothing,  and  occasionally,  when  a  stronger  acid 
is  used,  with  explosion. 

Nitrous  acid  acts  very  readily  both  as  an  oxidising  and  as  a  reducing  agent.  Thus 
it  reduces  permanganic  and  chromic  acids  to  the  state  of  manganous  and  chromic 
salts,  and  mercurous  and  auric  salts  even  to  the  metallic  state.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
bleaches  indigo  by  oxidation,  liberates  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium,  and  converts 
ferrous  into  ferric  salts,  with  production  of  nitric  oxide. 

Nitrous  acid  decomposes  tirea,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitrogen 
gases : 

CH^N-0  +  2HN0''  =  C02  +  N^  +  2K'0. 

When  nitrous  acid  or  the  anhydride  acts  upon  a  hydi-ate,  either  acid,  neutral  or  basy- 
lous,  it  frequently  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  n  i  tros  o  -  comi^ounds,  in  which  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  is  displaced  by  an  atom  of  nitrosyl,  NO:  thus  with  alcohol,  C'HMI.O,  it 
forms  nitrous  ether,  CH^NO.O.  Its  reactions  with  amides  and  amines  are  particularly 
remarkable,  and  differ  according  as  the  amide  or  amine  is  present  in  aqueous  or  in 
alcoholic  solution : 

a.  An  aqueous  solution  of  an  amine  or  amide  treated  with,  nitrous  acid  or  anhydride, 
yields  the  correspouduig  acid  or  alcohol,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen :  thus 

C'ffO.H-'.N  +  HN02  =  C'H^O.H.O  +  H=0  +  N- 

Benzamide.  Benzoic  acid. 

C«H^H^N  -I-  HNO^  =    C^H^H.O    +  B.-0  +  W. 

rhenylamine.  Pheiiylic  alcohol. 

With  larger  proportion  of  nitrous  acid,  amines  yield  the  corresponding  nitrous  ethers : 
thua 

C2H^H2N  -1-  2HN02  =  C-H^NO^  -i-  2H-0  +  W. 

Ethylamine.  Nitrite  of  ethyl. 

h.  When  nitrous  acid  or  anhydride  is  passed  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  an  amine 
or  amide,  a  different  or  intermediate  reaction  takes  place,  attended  with  the  formation 
of  compounds  in  which  1  at.  nitrogen  displaces  3  at.  hydrogen.  Thus  the  double 
molecide  of  phenylamine  reacts  with  nitrous  acid  or  anhydride  according  to  the  following 
equation : 

C'^H'^N^  +   HN02  =  C'=H"N3  +  2B.^0. 

In  like  manner,  a  double  molecule  of  oxybenzamio  acid,  C'H'NO^,  treated  with 
nitrous  acid,  j'ields  an  acid  having  the  comp)osition  C'  'H"N^O*: 

C"H'<N20<  -1-  HNO^  =  C"H"N30<  +  2W0; 

and  similarly  for  other  cases.    (See  Phenytamines,  Oxy-anisajvuc,  Oxy-benzamic, 

OXY-CUMENAMIC  and  OXYTOLLIYLAMIC  AciDS.) 

Trioxide  of  nitrogen  unites  with  the  tetrachlorides  of  tin  and  titanium,  forming  solid 
compounds  yhich  are  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  nitric  peroxide  into  those 
chlorides.  The  stannic  compound  has  I  he  composition  SnCl'.N'O^  (E.  Weber,  Pogg. 
Ann.  cxviii.  471  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  165.) 

Nitrites.    The  normal  nitrites  have  the  composition  M'NO^  =-^q|  0  or  M"N^O' 

M"  > 

=  ^j^Q^2|  0^  according  as  the  metal  contained  in  them  is  mono-  or  di-atomic.  There 

are  also  nitrites  containing  M'NO'  =       1 0^  or  HPN^O"  =^^^^2^0*.       ^lii^h  the 

three  atoms  of  metal  denoted  by  the  symbol  M  may  consist  of  the  same  or  of  different 
metals,  including  hydrogen  :  thus  there  are  basic  nitrites  of  lead  containing  Pp"b''N-'0° 
and  Ppb"HNO^.  There  are  also  a  few  nitrites  containing  a  still  larger  proportion 
of  base,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  tri-metallic  nitrites  \nth.  oxides  or 
hydrates. 

Nitrites  are  produced:  1.  Bt/  the  reduction  of  nitrates, — When  nitrate  of  potassium 
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or  sodium  is  strongly  heated,  oxygen  is  given  off,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrate,  nitrite,  and 
free  alkali  is  left ;  similarly  with  the  nitrates  of  barinm,  strontium  and  others.  On 
dissolving  the  fused  mass  thus  obtained  in  water,  and  adding  nitrate  of  silver,  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  sparingly  soluble  nitrite  of  silver  is  obtained,  which  may  be  purified  by 
solution  in  water  and  crystallisation  ;  and  from  this  salt  the  other  nitrites  may  be 
formed  by  double  decomposition  with  the  chlorides  of  the  several  metals.  Nitratie  of 
of  lead  boiled  with  metallic  lead,  yields  a  basic  nitrite  of  lead,  thus: 

2.  Bij  dvcomfosition  of  nitric  ■peroxide  in  presence  of  an  alJcalina  base  : 

+  H^O  =  HNO^  ^  HNOl 

When  the  red  vapours,  chiefly  consisting  of  pernitric  oxide,  evolved  by  distilling 
fuming  nitric  acid,  are  passed  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  and  nitrite  is  obtained,  from  which  the  nitrous  acid  may  be  precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  silver-salt,  as  above.  The  same  reaction  takes  place  when  the  vapours 
evolved  on  heating  starch  or  arsenious  acid  with  dilute  nitric  acid  are  passed  into  solu- 
tion of  caustic  alkali ;  in  this  case,  however,  the  vapours  contain  a  considerable  quantity 
of  nitrous  acid  or  anhydride,  so  that  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrite  is  obtained. 

3.  Bi/  oxidation  of  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen  in  presence  of  bases. — Nitrite  of 
potassium  is  formed  when  oxygen  gas  is  gi-adually  added  to  nitric  oxide  standing  over 
caustic  potash  solution,  or  when  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  oxygen  and  4  vol.  nitric  oxide  is 
passed  through  the  same  liquid.  Nitrites  are  also  produced  by  passing  nitric  oxide 
over  metallic  peroxides. 

4.  B//  oxidation  of  Arumnnin. — Platinum-black  quickly  converts  a  mixture  of 
ammonia  and  atmospheric  air  into  nitrite  of  ammonium.  A  coil  of  heated  platinuni- 
■n-ire  introduced  into  a  flask  of  air  to  which,  a  few  drops  of  strong  ammonia  have  been 
added,  also  produces  an  instantaneous  cloud  of  nitrite  of  ammonium.  Again,  when 
finely  divided  copper  is  shaken  up  with  moist  ammoniacal  air,  both  the  copper  and  the 
ammonia  are  rapidly  oxidised  and  nitrite  of  copper  is  formed.  Nitrites  are  frequently 
found  in  the  well-water  of  towns,  the  nitrous  acid  being  probably  formed  in  this  case 
also  by  oxidation  of  ammonia. 

Reactions  of  Nitrites. — Nitrites  are  colourless  or  slightly  yellow,  and  for  the  most 
part  erystallisable.  The  solutions  of  the  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  have  an  alkaline 
reaction  (H.  Rose).  Nitrites  melt  when  moderately  heated  and  solidify  unchanged 
on  cooling;  but  when  strongly  heated  they  are  decomposed,  giving  oflF  nitrogen  and 
oxygen  gases.  They  detonate  sharply  when  heated  with  combustible  bodies.  The 
normal  nitrites  (MNO")  are  all  soluble  in  water,  the  lead-  and  sdver-salts  however  are 
S]:iaringly  soluble,  so  that  the  solutions  of  the  more  soluble  nitrites  give  p)reeipitate.s 
with  lead-  and  silver-salts.  Heated  solutions  of  nitrites  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb 
oxygen  and  are  converted  into  nitrates.  When  boiled  for  a  long  time  in  a  flask  or 
retort,  they  iire  decomposed,  yielding  a  nitrate,  nitric  oxide  and  free  alkali:  e.g., 

3KN0=  +  H"0    =    KNO'  -i-  2KH0  +  'iNO. 

Nitrites  act  readily  both  as  reducing  and  as  oxidising  agents.  Aeididated  solu- 
tions of  nitrites  decolorise  permanganate  of  potassium,  and  gradually  change  the 
colour  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium  to  a  greenish-blue ;  they  also  reduce  tri- 
chloride of  gold  and  mercurous  salts,  giving  with  the  former  a  brown  precipitate  of 
metallic  gold,  and  with  the  latter  a  grey  pirecipitate  of  metallic  mercury.  These 
reducing  actions  distinguish  nitrites  from  nitrates. 

In  their  oxidising  action,  nitrites  resemble  nitrates,  excepting  that  they  act  more 
readily,  and  in  many  cases  without  the  presence  of  a  free  acid.  Thus  they  give  a 
dark-brown  colour  with  ferrons  salts  without  the  addition  of  acid,  whereas  nitrates 
exhiljit  this  effect  only  when  the  nitric  acid  is  set  free  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Acidulated  solutions  of  nitrites  produce  at  once  a  purple  colour  with  starch  and  iodide 
of  potassium,  whereas  pure  nitrates  do  not  exhibit  this  efifect  until  the  nitric  acid  is  set 
free  and  partially  reduced  to  nitrous  acid  (p.  86).  Nitrites  in  solution  are  further 
distinguished  from  nitrates  by  their  behaviour  with  certain  metallic  salts,  giving  white 
precipitates  with  lead-  cuidsilrer-scdts,  and  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  forms  slowly,  with 
colxdt-satts  (i.  1045).  With  aqueous  sidphate  of  copiper,  they  produce  nitrite  of  copjier 
which  forms  a  very  characteristic  apple-green  solution. 

Estimation  of  Nitrous  acid. — Nitrous  acid  is  most  correetlj^  determined  by  oxidation 
with  peroxide  of  lead,  whereby  nitrate  and  hydrate  of  lead  are  produced,  according  to 
the  equation : 

2PpbO-  +  2HN0-    =    PpbN'0«  +  PpbH-0-^. 
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A  known  quantity  of  the  dried  peroxide  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  (1  grm.  salt  in 
100  c.  e.  water)  of  the  nitrite  to  be  analysed,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  acetic  acid 
diluted  with  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of  water  is  warmed  for  12  hours  to  30°  or  40°. 
The  weight  of  the  washed  and  dried  residue  gives  the  quantity  of  peroxide  dissolved, 
whence  the  quantity  of  nitrous  acid  may  be  calculated,  1  at.  peroxide  corresponding  to 
1  at.  nitrous  acid.    (Peligot.    Lang,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  581.) 

Nitrous  acid  may  be  determined  volumetrically  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of 
nitrate  of  urea,  each  molecule  of  that  salt,  CH^N-'O.HNO^,  decomposing  2  molecules  of 
nitrous  acid,  according  to  the  equation  given  on  page  70.  The  solution  of  nitrate  of 
urea  is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  and  the  liquid  containing  the  nitrous  acid  or  the 
acidulated  solution  of  a  nitrite  is  added  drop  by  drop,  tUl  the  solution  produces  a  blue 
colour  with  starch-paste  mixed  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

Nitrites  may  also  be  analysed  by  several  of  the  methods  to  be  hereafter  described 
for  the  analysis  of  nitrates,  viz.  by  igniting  the  salt  with  oxide  of  copper  or  chromate 
of  lead  in  a  tubs  the  fore  part  of  which  is  filled  with  metallic  copper,  or  by  the  volu- 
metric method  with  ferrous  chloride,  the  decomposition  taking  place  as  represented  by 
the  equation : 

FfeCP  +  HNO^  +  HCl    =    FfeCP  +  NO  +  H-0. 

Or  the  acid  may  be  determined  by  loss,  either  by  simple  ignition  of  the  salt,  or  by 
decomposing  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  sal-ammoniac,  borax,  or  silica,  &c. 

Tlae  amount  of  water  in  nitrites  is  best  determined  by  combustion  with  chromate  of 
lead  or  oxide  of  copper,  and  absorption  of  the  water  by  chloride  of  calcium. 

Metallic  Nitrites. 

Nitrite  of  Ammonium.  (NH')NO-.H-O. — Obtained  by  double  decomposition 
of  nitrite  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  ammonium,  or  of  nitrite  of  silver  with  chloride  of 
ammonium ;  also  by  passing  nitrous  vapours  into  aqueous  ammonia  and  evaporating 
over  lime.  It  forms  an  imperfectly  crystallised  mass  which  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
nitrogen  and  water.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  similarly  decomposed,  suddenly  if  acid, 
slowly  if  alkaline. 

Nitrite  of  Barium.  Bba"N^O*.II-0. — Obtained  by  igniting  nitrate  of  barium  at 
a  moderate  heat,  precipitating  the  free  baryta  from  the  sohition  of  the  residue  by  car- 
bonic acid,  mixing  the  filtrate  with  alcohol  to  precipitate  the  remaining  nitrate,  and 
evaporating  to  the  crystallising  point  (Fischer).  Or  by  passing  nitrous  vapours  into 
baryta- water,  evaporating  to  di-yness,  digesting  the  residue  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
which  will  dissolve  the  nitrite  of  barium  and  leave  the  undecomposed  nitrate,  and 
evaporating.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
crystallises  according  to  Fischer,  either  in  needle-shaped  hexagonal  prisms,  or  in  thick 
rhombic  jjrisms  of  71j°. 

Nitrite  of  Cadmium,  Ccd"N^O''.H-0,  is  a  sparingly  soluble  laminar  mass  which 
decomposes  at  100°  (Lang,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  295;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  99). — 
According  to  Hampe  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  334  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  160),  the  solu- 
tion evapiorated  in  a  vacuum  leaves  a  viscid,  deliquescent  mass  which  when  treated 
with  water  yields  the  basic  salt  2Ccd"0.N'0'  or  Ccd"O.Ccd"N-0*. 

Nitrite  of  Calcium.  Cca"N-OMI^O.  — Prepared  by  decomposing  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  the  silver-salt  with  lime-water,  treating  the  filtrate  with  sulphj-dric  acid,  and  then 
with  carbonic  acid  to  remove  excess  of  silver  and  calcium,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat.    It  forms  deliquescent  prismatic  crystals  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Nitrite  of  Cobalt. — Black-brown  or  red-brown  crystals  which  dissolve  in 
water,  and  yield  a  brown  precipitate  with  potash  ;  hence  they  contain  cobaltic  oxide 
(Lang).  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  evaporation,  with  separation  of  a  basic 
salt.  (Hampe.) 

'Nitrite  of  Cobalt  and  Potassium.  Cco-K^N'»0-'  =  Cco-013K-0.5N-0'  = 

Cc'o'K'^  ■  •  ... 

(N0)"'[*^""     Cobalt-ycUow. — The  yellow  pirecipitate  formed  on  adding  nitrite  of 

potassium  to  an  acid  solution  of  a  cobalt-salt.    It  is  of  a  very  fine  colom'  and  is  used 

as  a  pigment.    Its  formation  serves  also  as  a  means  of  separating  cobalt  from  nickel 

and  many  other  metals.    For  the  details  of  its  preparation,  and  the  several  views  of 

its  composition,  see  Cobalt-yellow  (i.  1058). 

Nitrite  of  Copper. — Obtained  as  an  apple-green  solution  by  decomposing 

nitrite  of  lead  with  sulphate  of  copper.    It  oxidises  iii  the  air  especially  if  heated,  and 
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is  contcrted  into  nitrate.  According  to  Hampe,  the  solution  yields  by  evaporation 
blue  shining  laminEe  containing  2Ccu"0.N"0^ 

Nitrites  of  Lead.  a.  Monoijlumhic  Normal.  Ppb"N^O'  =  Ppb"O.N'^0''. — 
01)tained  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  hot  solution  of  the  tetraplnmbic  salt, 
till  three-fourths  of  the  lead  is  precipitated  as  carbonate.  The  resulting  yellow  solu- 
tion evaporated  in  the  air  or  in  a  vacuum,  deposits  the  normal  salt  in  long  yeUow  prisms 
{P61igot),  or  yellow  laminas  (Chevreul),  containing  1  at.  water  according  to 
Nickles  (Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  244),  2  at.  according  to  Gomes  {ibid,  xxxiv.  187).  It 
is  easily  decomposible  and  very  soluble  in  water. 

0.  Diplumhic  ov  Phtmbo-hijdric  Nitrite.  2Ppb"0.N-0'.H=0  =  PpbHNO".— Formed 
in  small  quantity  according  to  Bromeis  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxii.  50),  when  the  yellow 
diplumbic  nitroso-nitrate  {vid.  inf.)  is  boiled  for  some  time  with  metallic  lead.  It  is 
then  deposited  in  long  golden-yellow  needles. 

•y.  Triplumhic.  3Ppb"0.N-0^  =  PphWC.  -  Deposited  when  the  orange-red 
nitroso-nitrate  is  boiled  for  some  hours  with  lead,  in  needle-shaped  crystals,  mostly 
united  in  concentric  groups  having  sometimes  a  tiery-rcd,  sometimes  a  green  colour, 
but  always  the  same  composition  (Bromeis,  loc.  cit,).  Peligot  doubts  the  existence  of 
this  salt. 

Titraplimhic.  4Ppb"0.N-0^H=0  (Berzelius)  =  Ppb"HNO'.Ppb"0.— Obtained 
by  boiling  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitrate  of  lead  and  H  pt.  or  more  lead  with  .50  pts. 
^^'ater  in  a  long-necked  flask  for  about  12  hours.  It  crystallises  according  to  Chevreul 
in  stellate  groups  of  pale  flesh-red  silky  needles ;  the  solution,  if  quickly  cooled,  deposits 
it  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  100^  (Peligot),  together 
with  a  small  portion  of  acid  (Chevreul) ;  at  a  red  heat  it  gives  otf  the  whole  of  its 
acid  without  fusion  (Berzeli us).  Has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  dissolves, 
according  to  Peligot,  in  34-6  pts.  boiling  and  1250  pts.  cold  water. 

N itroso-nitratcs  of  Lead. — By  heating  nitrate  of  lead  with  metallic  lead  in 
certain  proportions,  salts  are  obtained  which  are  sometimes  regarded  as  comjjounds  of 
lead-oxide  with  nitric  peroxide ;  but  they  are  more  probably  double  salts  composed  of 
nitrates  and  nitrates  of  lead. 

a.  2Ppb"0.N-0*.H-0  or  Ppb"HNO'.Ppb"HNO^.— A  solution  of  normal  nitrate  of 
lead  in  15  to  20  pts.  water  heated  to  60° — 70°  for  several  hours  with  63  pts.  very 
finely  divided  lead,  deposits  this  salt  on  cooling  in  straw-yelluw  shining  needles  and 
lamin;e  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  soluble  in  85  pts.  of  cold  and  10-6  pts.  of  boiling 
water  (Bromeis).  By  prolonged  boiling  with  metallic  lead,  it  is  converted  into 
diplumbic  nitrate.    (Peligot,  Bromeis.) 

h.  7Ppb"0.2NO'.3H20  or  Ppb'N'-0«.Ppb»N20^Pp'bH20l2H20.— Obtained  by  boil- 
ing the  preceding  salt  with  lead,  or  a  dilute  solution  of  neutral  nitrate  of  lead  vidth 
1^  at.  metallic  iron.  Forms  hard,  orange-red  crystals  soluble  in  1250  pts.  of  cold  and 
34  pts.  of  boiling  water.  When  boiled  for  some  hours  with  lead,  it  is  converted  into 
triplumbic  nitrite  (7)  (Peligot,  Bromeis).  Both  these  salts  (a,  ^>)  are  decomposed 
by  baryta-water,  yielding  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  barium.  (Peligot.) 

c.  Bromeis,  in  endeavouring  to  prepare  this  salt,  once  obtained  an  orange-red  but  more 
shining  salt,  containing,  according  to  his  analysis,  3PpbO.N-0^  +  4PpbO.N-'0'+  3H-'0. 

d.  Tlie  same  chemist,  by  boiling  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  for  several  days  with  a 
large  excess  of  metallic  lead,  olitained  light  brick-red  rhombic  crystals,  to  which  he 
assigned  the  formula  4PpbO.N-0-'  +  3PpbO.N-05  +  3H-O.  For  further  details  on 
the  nitrites  and  nitroso-nitrates  of  lead,  see  Gmclin's  HcmdbooJi,  v.  152. 

Nitrite  of  Magnesium.  Mmg"N'^0'.3H-0  (Lang);  with  2H-0  (Hampe). 
— Laminar  deliquescent  mass,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  easily  decomposed  by  heat ;  obtained 
by  boiling  a  solution  of  the  silver-salt  with  magnesia,  removing  the  excess  of  silver  by 
sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating. 

Nitrite  of  Manganese. — Deliquescent  saline  mass. 

Mercuric  Nitrite,  Hhg'''N'-'0*.H-0,  separates  on  evaporating  a  mixture  of  mer- 
curic chloride  and  nitrite  of  silver.  (Lang.) 

Nitrite  of  Nickel,  Nni'N'^O^,  forms  reddish-yellow  crystals  which  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  and  in  the  dry  state  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  decomposition, 
but  in  water  only  to  80°  (Lang).  According  to  Hampe,  the  solution  decomposes  even 
at  common  temperatures,  giving  off  nitric  oxide  and  leaving  a  green  basic  salt, 
Nni"O.Nni"N-0*. 

Nitrite  of  Potassium.  KNO-. — Produced,  as  already  descrilied  (p.  70),  by 
heating  the  nitrate  to  redness,  or  by  passing  nitrous  vapours  into  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash.  When  the  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  solution  concentrated,  nitrate  of  potassium  crystallises  out  first,  and  afterwards 
the  nitrite,  but  very  impure.    To  obtain  a  pure  salt,  Fischer  mixes  the  solution,  after 
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the  nitrate  has  crystallised  out,  ■with  dilute  acetic  acid  and  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol ; 
more  nitrate  then  crystallises  out,  and  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  upper 
consisting  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  potassium,  the  lower  of  a  solution  of 
the  nitrite.  Tliis  solution  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields  the  nitrite  in  indistinct 
crystals.  Nitrite  of  potassium  may  also  be  obtained  pure,  by  decomposing  nitrite  of 
silver  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium,  or  nitrite  of  lead  with 
carbonate  of  potassium.  Or  the  following  process  may  be  adopted:  1  pt.  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  fused  in  an  iron  crucible,  and  2  pts.  of  lead  are  added,  with  constant 
stirring.  The  lead  oxidises  even  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  the  temperature  is  then  raised  to 
complete  the  oxidation;  the  cooled  mass  is  exhausted  with  water;  the  solution  is 
treated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium  to  remove  a  small  quantity  of  lead,  then  evaporated  ; 
and  the  residue  is  heated  to  fusion,  to  decompose  any  hyposulphite  of  potassium  that 
may  have  been  formed  (A.  Stromeyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  330).  Nitrite  of  po- 
tassium is  also  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  excess  on  permanganate  of 
potassium.    (Cloez  and  Guignet.) 

Pure  nitrite  of  potassium  is  a  white  crystaUine,  deliquescent,  saline  mass,  neutral  to 
vegetable  colours,  according  to  Fischer,  alkaline  according  to  H.  Eose.  When  treated 
with  any  of  the  stronger  acids,  it  gives  oiF  nitric  oxide  gas,  the  nitrous  acid  eliminated 
at  the  first  instant  being  immediately  resolved  into  that  compound  and  nitric  acid : 
3HN02  =  HNO'  +  H-0  +  2N0. 

Double  salts  of  Potassium-vitrit  e. — The  barium-salt,  K-Bba"N"'0'.H-0,  forms 
long  slender  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohoL 
Similar  double  salts  are  formed  with  the  nitrites  of  strontium,  calcium,  and  magnesium, 
the  first  being  permanent  in  the  air,  the  other  two  deliquescent  (Lang). — Cadmium- 
salts. — A  mixture  of  cadmium-acetate  wth  excess  of  potassium-nitrite  deposits  first 
the  salt  K-Ced"N^O'',  in  oblique,  one-sided,  shining,  yellow  prisms ;  afterwards  the 
salt  K''Ccd"N'*0'-,  in  yellow,  less  lustrous  tabular  crystals  (Lang).  Hampe  obtained 
this  last  salt  by  recrystaUisation,  in  colourless  cubes;  the  mother-liquor  contained  an- 
other salt  which  crystallised  in  prisms,  probably  K^Ced"N*0'.  —  The  copper-salt, 

K''Ccu-N'°0-".H'0,  forms  thin  prisms,  black  by  reflected,  dark  green  by  transmitted 
liglit,  permanent  in  the  aii',  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  in  alcohol.  The  solution 
decomposes  easily,  depositing  dicupric  nitrite  (Hampe). — Lead-salts. — The  salt 
K^Ppb"N*O^.H^O  crj'stallises  in  brown-yellow  rhombic  prisms.  A  solution  of  nitrite 
of  lead  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  nitrite  of  potassium  yields  long  slender  prisms 
less  soluble  than  the  preceding,  and  jsrobably  consisting  of  a  compound  of  the  two 
double  salts  K2Ppb"N^0»  and  K^Ppb"N»0'-  (Lang).— The  mercury-salt,  K'^Hhg"N'Os, 
forms  straw-yeUow  prisms  (Lang). — The  nickel-salt,  X^Ni"N''0'-,  forms  brown  octahe- 
dral crystals  which  dissolve  with  green  colour  in  water,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 
are  decomposed  by  boiling  therewith.  A  triple  salt  containing  potassium,  barium,  and 
nickel,  \'iz.  K^Bba"Nni"N''0'-,  is  obtained  by  mixing  acetate  of  nickel  with  potassio- 
barytic  nitrite,  or  acetate  of  barium  with  niccolo-potassic  nitrite,  in  brown-yellow 
microscopic  tablets,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water  (Lang,  Hampe). — Ihe  palladium- 
salt  separates  from  concentrated  solutions  as  a  white  powder  ;  from  more  dilute  solu- 
tions in  yellow  crystals,  very  soluble  in  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  leaving 
a  residue  of  palladium  and  nitrite  of  potassium  (Fischer). —  The  silver-salt, 
2KAgN'-'0*.H''^0,  forms  yellow  rhombic  prisms  or  tablets,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble 
without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity 
(Lang,  Hampe). — The  zinc-salt,  K-Zzn"N^O^H-0,  crystallises  in  short,  yellow, 
deliquescent,  easily  decomposible  prisms.  (Lang.) 

NiTEiTE  OF  Silv[ek.  AgNO". — Obtained  by  double  decomposition  of  an  alkaline 
nitrite  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Separates  from  cold  solutions  as  a  white  powder  com- 
posed of  capillary  crystals  ;  from  hot  solutions  in  larger  crj'stals.  In  small  quantities 
it  appears  white,  in  larger  quantities  yellow.  Dissolves  in  300  pts.  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  easily  in  boiling  water. 

Nitrite  op  Sodium.  NaNO-. — Prepared  like  the  potassium-salt.  Nitrate  of 
sodium  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  heat  than  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  yields  a 
larger  proportion  of  free  alkali.  In  purifying  the  nitrite  by  Fischer's  method  with  acetic 
acid  and  alcohol  {vid.  sup.),  the  alcoholic  solution  does  not  separate  into  two  layers, 
and  the  aqueous  alcohol  holds  in  solution  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  as  well  as 
nitrite.  It  must  therefore  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residxie  exposed  to  the  air. 
The  deliquescent  nitrite  of  sodium  may  then  be  decanted,  and  will  yield  the  crystalline 
salt  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  properties  of  nitrite  of  sodium  are  for  the  most  part  the  same  as  those  of  the 
potassium-salt ;  it  is  distinguished  however  by  its  greater  solubility  in  alcohol. 

NiTEiTE  OF  Strontium.  Ssr'N^O^— Prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  but  the 
solution  requires  to  be  more  strongly  concentrated  to  separate  the  remaining  nitrate. 
Crystallises  in  slender  needles  which  slowly  deliquesce  in  damp  air. 
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Nitrite  of  Zinc. — White  laminar  mass,  consisting  of  Zzn"N-'0'.3H'0  (Lang), 
or  Zzu"O.Zzn"N-0'  (Hampo). 

Alcoholic  Nitrites.    Nitrous  Ethers. 

NiTEiTE  OF  Amyl.  C^H"N0'*  =  C^I"'!*^' — •'^'^®P''i'''^'l  passing  nitrous  va- 
pours into  amylie  alcohol  contained  in  a  heated  retort,  rectifying  the  distillate,  and 
collecting  apart  the  portion  which  goes  over  at  96^.  It  is  a  light -yellowish  liquid 
becoming  darker  while  hot,  snii'lling  like  ethylic  nitrite,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-877;  boiling  at  96°(Balard),  at91°(E,ieckher).  Its  vapour  has  a  reddish-yellow 
colour,  and  produces  head-ache  when  inhaled. 

It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  nitrite  of  potassium  and  probably 
cthyl-amylic  ether  ;  aqueous  potash  acts  but  slowly  on  it.  When  dropt  upon  melting 
potash,  it  takes  fire  at  the  first  instant,  and  forms  valerate  of  potassium.  When  heated 
with  water  in  which  peroxide  of  lead  is  suspended,  it  yields,  according  to  Riekher, 
amylie  alcohol,  nitrate  of  lead  and  nitride  of  lead.  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii. 
318;  Rieckher,  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  699.) 

Nitrite  of  Ethyl.  Nitrous  Ether,  C-H*NO-;  formerly  called  Nitric  Ether, 
Salpeter-cither,  Salpeter-naphiha,  Ether  tiitrique. — This  ether  was  first  observed  by 
Eumkel  in  1681  ;  but  its  composition  was  first  exactly  determined  by  Dumas  and 
Boullay  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxvii.  15).  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  or 
nitrous  acid  upon  alcohol.  The  action  of  the'  former  acid  is  very  violent,  part  of  the 
alcohol  being  oxidised  and  tlie  nitric  acid  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  which  then  forms 
nitrous  ether  with  the  remaining  alcohol. 

Freparation. — 1.  A  mixture  of  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  (equal  parts  of  alcohol  of 
35°  Bm.  and  nitric  acid  of  32°,  according  to  Thenard)  is  distilled  in  a  retort  connected 
with  a  series  of  Woulfle's  bottle  half-filled  with  salt-water,  heat  being  applied  to  set  the 
action  going,  and  the  fire  afterwards  removed.  Nitrous  ether  then  collects  on  the  surface 
of  the  brine  in  the  form  of  a  light  liquid  which  is  to  be  rectified,  and  then  set  aside  in 
contact  with  quii'klime.  Berzelius  recommends,  as  originally  proposed  by  Black,  to 
place  8  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  4  pts.  water,  and  9  pts.  alcohol,  one  above  the  other 
in  a  glass  cylinder,  leave  the  whole  to  itself  for  two  or  three  days,  so  that  the  alcohol 
and  acid  may  mix  slowly  bj'  diffusion,  and  purify  the  upper  layer  bj'  distillation. 

2.  As  the  direct  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  alcohol  is  necessarily  attended  with  a 
considerable  lo.ss  of  alcohol  by  oxidation,  it  is  more  advantageous  to  reduce  the  nitric 
to  nitrous  acid  by  means  of  starch,  sugar,  &c.  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  142) 
passes  the  nitrous  vapours  evolved  from  nitric  acid  and  starch  through  cooled  dilute 
alcohol,  and  condenses  the  evolved  vapoiirs  in  a  cooled  receiver.  Or  equal  volumes  of 
alcohol  and  nitric  acid  may  be  distilled  with  .starch  or  sugar  (J.  Grant,  Phann.  J. 
Trans,  x.  244) ;  or  with  copper  turnings.    (E.  Kopp,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  320.) 

Nitrite  of  ethyl  is  a  yellowish  liquid  having  an  odour  of  ajiples,  miscible  in  all  pro- 
portions with  alcohol,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water  (1  pt.  in  48).  It  boils  at  18''. 
It  decomposes  by  keeping,  especially  in  piresence  of  water,  giving  off  nitric  oxide,  and 
often  bursting  the  containing  vessel.  It  is  reduced  by  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C-H^NO-'  +  3ms    =    C=H«0  +  NH^  +  II-O  +  SI 

Nitrous  ether.  Alcohol. 

A  solution  of  ethylic  nitrite  in  alcohol  constitutes  the  nitric  ether  of  the  pharmaco- 
poeias, also  called  tiweet  Spirits  of  Nitre,  Spiritus  nitrico-athereus  or  Spjiriius  nitri 
(lulci.s. 

For  details  on  the  preparation  and  properties  of  nitrous  ether,  see  Gmelins  Handbook, 
viii.  468. 

NiTKiTE  OF  Methyl.  CH^NO-. — Produced  by  treating  wood-spirit  with  nitric 
acid  and  copper  turnings  or  arsenious  acid.  The  less  volatile  products  are  condensed 
in  a  receiver  cooled  to  0°,  and  the  gaseous  methylic  nitrite,  after  purification  by  passing 
tlirongh  potash-ley,  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  di-y  chloride  of  calcium,  is  con- 
densed in  a  tube  cooled  to  between  —30  and  —40°.  As  thus  obtained  it  is  a  liquid 
of  specific  gravitj'  0'991,  which  boils  at  —  12°,  giving  off  a  gas  which  smells  like  ethylic 
nitrite  and  burns  with  a  green-edged  flame.  It  is  also  found  among  the  gaseous 
products  evolved  on  treating  brucine  with  nitric  acid.  (Strecker,  Compt.  rend, 
xxxix.  53.) 

Nitric  Peroxide  or  Tetroxide  of  Nitrogen.    NO^  or  N'^^O*. 

Synonymes :  Nitric  Perorielr.  Percricle  of  Nitrogen.  Nitroso-nitric  anhydriele.  H>/po- 
nitric  acid.     In  combination:  Nitrt/l. — This  is  the  principal  constituent  of  the  orange 
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fumes  produced  on  mixing  nitric  oxide  with  oxygen  or  air.  When  nitric  oxide  is  mixed 
with  excess  of  oxygen,  2  vol.  of  the  former  combine  with  1  vol.  of  the  latter  to  form 
2  vols,  of  nitric  peroxide. 

Freparation. — 1.  When  a  mixture  of  2  vols,  nitric  oxide  and  1  vol.  oxygen,  incorpo- 
rated by  passing  through  a  tube  filled  with  broken  porcelain  and  thoroughly  dried  by 
transmission  over  pumice  soaked  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  over  recently  fused  slack- 
potash,  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixture  of  salt  and  ice,  pernitric  oxide 
condenses  in  transparent  crystals,  or  if  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture  is  present,  into  an 
almost  colourless  liquid. — 2.  Thoroughly  dried  nitrate  of  lead  heated  in  a  retort,  gives 
off  a  mixture  of  pernitric  oxide  and  oxygen  gases,  the  former  of  which  may  be  con- 
densed as  above,  while  the  latter  passes  on : 

PpbN'O^    =    Ppb'O  +  0  +  N^O'. 

The  first  portions  of  nitric  peroxide  thus  obtained  do  not  solidify,  doubtless  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  trace  of  moisture,  but  if  the  receiver  be  changed  in  the  midst  of  the 
operation,  and  if  every  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  moisture,  the  later  portions  may 
be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Properties. — Pernitric  oxide  at  very  low  temperatures  forms  transparent,  colourless, 
prismatic  crystals  which  melt  at  —  9°  ;  but  when  once  melted  do  not  resolidify  till 
cooled  down  to  —  30°.  Above  —9°  it  forms  a  mobile  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-451, 
the  appearance  of  which  varies  greatly  according  to  the  temperature.  When  still 
liquid  below  —  9°,  it  is  almost  colourless ;  at  —  9°  it  has  a  perceptible  greenish-yellow 
tint ;  at  0°  the  colour  is  somewhat  more  marked  ;  at  10°  it  is  decidedly  j'eilow ;  and  at 
15°  and  upwards,  orange-yellow,  the  depth  of  colour  increasing  progressively  with  the 
temperature  up  to  22°,  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  The  vapour  has  a  brown-red 
colour,  the  depth  of  which  also  increases  with  the  temperature,  until  at  40°  it  is  so 
dark  as  to  be  almost  opaque.  This  remarkable  change  of  colour  is  accompanied  by  a 
great  diminution  of  density  as  the  temperature  rises,  both  phenomena  pointing  to  a 
molecular  change  produced  in  the  vapour  by  heat.  Playfair  and  Wanklyn  (Chem. 
Soc.  J.  XV.  156)  have  determined  the  density  of  the  vapour  by  Dumas'  method,  using 
nitrogen  as  a  diluent,  and  find  that  the  densities  at  diiFerent  temperatm-es  are  as  follows: 

Temperature.  Vapour-density. 

97-5°  ....  1-783 

24-0  ....  2-620 

11-3  ....  2-645 

4-2  ....  2-588 

Now  the  density  required  by  the  formula  NO'  for  a  two-volvmie  condensation  is 

14  +2  .  16  ^  o.Qg93  ^  1.6893  ;  that  required  by  N'O*  for  the  same  condensation  is 

the  double  of  this,  viz.  3-1786;  and  the  vapour-densities  found  by  experiment  are  aU 
intermediate  between  these  two  numbers,  that  found  at  97'5°  not  difi^ering  very  much 
from  the  lower  calculated  number,  while  those  found  at  the  lower  temperatures  approach 
more  nearly  to  that  required  by  the  formula  N'-'O*.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  nitric  per- 
oxide exists  in  two  modifications,  NO'  and  N'-'O*,  which  pass  readily  one  into  the  other 
with  change  of  temperature ;  that  at  temperatures  near  100°,',the  gas  consists  chiefly  of 
NO-,  at  ordinary  temperatvires  of  N-0',  and  at  intermediate  temperatures  of  mixtures 
of  the  two  in  various  proportions.  Liquid  pernitric  oxide  gives  off  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures an  abundance  of  reddish  vapours  which  when  mixed  with  air  are  extremely 
difficult  to  condense.  These  vapours  have  a  pungent,  sufibcating  odour  and  acid  taste, 
are  quite  irrespirable,  and  stain  the  skin  of  a  bright  yellow.  Concerning  the  dark  bands 
in  the  spectrum  of  lamp-light  passing  through  the  vapour  of  nitric  peroxide,  see 
Light  (iii.  621). 

Becompositions. — Nitric  peroxide  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  production  of  nitric 
and  nitrous  acids,  whence  it  may  be  regarded  as  nitroso-nitric  anhydride  : 
N'O*  +  H-0    =    HN0'=  +  HNO^ 

This  simple  reaction  however  takes  place  only  at  very  low  temperatures ;  -when  a 
small  quantity  of  ice-cold  water  is  added  to  pernitric  oxide  cooled  by  ice  and  salt,  two 
layers  of  liqiiid  are  formed,  the  upper  and  least  coloured  of  which  consists  chiefly  of 
aqueous  nitric  oxide,  the  lower  and  darker  of  nitrous  acid  or  anhydride,  which  may  be 
distilled  off  at  a  low  temperature,  as  already  described  (p.  74).  Pernitric  oxide  acts 
in  a  similar  manner  upon  caustic  alkalis  when  not  too  dilute,  forming  a  nitrate  and 
nitrite  of  the  alkali-metal.  But  when  nitric  peroxide  is  added  to  excess  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  it  is  decomposed  into  nitric  acid  and  the  products  of  decompo- 
sition of  nitrous  acid,  namely,  nitric  acid,  water,  and  nitric  oxide  gas.  As  the  quantity 
of  nitric  peroxide  added  to  the  water  increases,  the  evolution  of  nitric  oxide  becomes 
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less  and  less  obvious,  imtil,  when  a  eonsideraUc  quantity  of  nitric  acid  has  been  formed, 
it  disappears  altogether.  During  this  saturation  of  the  water  with  nitric  acid,  it 
becomes  successively  blue,  green,  and  orange-coloured,  these  colours  depending  upon  the 
solution  of  unaltered  nitric  peroxide  in  the  aqueous  nitric  acid,  which,  according  to  its 
concentration,  is  capable  of  dissolving  an  increasing  quantity,  and  of  decomposing  a  de- 
creasing quantity  of  that  compound.  The  similarly  coloured  liquids  produced  by 
treating  aqueous  nitric  acid  with  nitric  oxide  gas  are  thought  to  owe  their  colour  to  the 
presence  of  pernitric  formed  by  deoxidation  of  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  : 

NO  +  2HN0^    =    H-0  +  3N0=. 

Nitric  peroxide  is  not  decomposed  at  a  dull  red  heat.  Mixed  nitric  peroxide  and 
oxygen  gases  passed  over  spongy  platinum,  react  upon  each  otlicr,  with  production  of 
water  and  ammonia,  the  platinum  at  the  same  time  becoming  red-hot.  Nitric  per- 
oxide is  also  absorbed  by  aqueous  sulphijdrio  acid,  with  formation  of  ammonia  and 
deposition  of  sulphur.  Ordinary  combustibles  are  extinguished  by  nitric  peroxide 
vapour  ;  but  charcoal  and  phosphorus,  when  strongly  ignited,  burn  in  it  with  consider- 
able brilliancy,  liberating  the  nitrogen.  It  is  also  decomposed,  with  liberation  of  nitro- 
gen, by  iron  and  other  metals  at  a  red  heat.  Potassium  introduced  into  the  vapour  at 
ordinary  temperatures  inflames  spontaneously  and  burns  with  a  red  flame. 

Comhinations. — Nitric  peroxide  usually  reacts  with  basylous  metallic  oxides,  as  before 
observed,  to  form  nitrates  and  nitrites ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  also  to  unite  directly 
with  some  oxides  to  form  definite  salts:  hence  it  has  been  called  hyponitric  acid. 
Thus  the  nitroso-nitrates  of  lead  already  described  (p.  73)  are  regarded  by  Bromeis  as 
compounds  of  lead-oxide  wth  nitric  peroxide;  and  cobalt-yellow  (i.  1058)  is  by  some 
chemists  supposed  to  have  the  composition  CoKO.N''0'. 

Nitric  peroxide,  or  nitry],  acts  as  a  monatomic  chlorous  radicle  analogous  to  chlorine 
and  bromine,  and  capable  of  displacing  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  various  com- 
pounds, chiefly  organic,  atom  for  atom  ;  naphthalene,  for  example,  yields  the  three  nitro- 
derivatives,  C'»H'(NO'-)-,  C'»ff(N0-)2,  C"'H"(NO-')l  Some  of  these  compounds  are 
formed  by  the  direct  action  of  nitric  peroxide  on  organic  bodies,  e.g.  mononitronaph- 
thalene,  C'°H'(NO-) ;  but  they  are  generally  speaking  most  easily  formed  by  the  action 
of  strong  nitric  acid  (which  may  itself  be  supposed  to  contain  the  radicle  nitryl)  on  the 
primary  compounds  :  thus, 

C'^ff  +  =    C"'H'(N02)  +  H-O. 

Nitric  peroxide  also  unites  with  amylene,  forming  nitrylide  of  amylcne,  C''n"'(N0-), 
analogous  to  the  liromide,  C'H"'Br^,  and  possibly  also  with  the  other  olefines. 
(Guthrie,  see  i.  209.) 

A  chloride  of  nitryl,  N0"C1,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phospho- 
rus on  nitrate  of  lesid  ;  thus, 

SPpbN^O"  +  2PCP0    =    Ppb'P=0''  +  6N0^C1; 

also  by  the  action  of  ehlorhydro-sulphuric  acid  upon  nitrate  of  potassium  : 

KNO^  +  HCISO^    =    KIISO^  +  NO-Cl. 

It  is  a  thin  pale  oil  smelling  somewhat  of  nitro-niuriatic  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by 
water  into  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  : 

NO-Cl  +  H-O    =    HCl  -I-  HNO^ 

Nitric  Anhydkide,  Acid,  and  Salts. 

Uitric  Anhydride,  or  Fentoside  of  sritrog-en.     Anhydrous  Nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Nitryl,  N-'O''  =  ^q,  |  0.- -This  compound,  discovered  by  H.  Devillein  1849, 

is  produced  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  silver  with  chlorine-gas,  both  being  perfectly 
dry : 

2AgN0'  +  CI-  =  2AgCl  +  N=05  +  O. 
The  nitrate  of  silver  is  placed  in  a  U-tube  capable  of  containing  about  500  grms.  of 
the  salt.  This  tube  is  connected  with  another  U-tube  of  considerable  size,  and  having 
at  the  bottom  a  small  spherical  reservoir,  which  serves  to  receive  a  very  volatile  liquid 
(nitrous  anhydride),  produced  in  the  course  of  the  operation.  The  tube  containing  the 
nitrate  of  silver  is  immersed  in  water  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  oil  and  heated  by 
means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  which  communicates  with  a  reservoir  kept  at  a  constant  level. 
The  chlorine  is  evolved  fi-om  n  glass  gasometer,  and  its  displacement  is  regulated  by  a 
slow  and  constant  flow  of  sulpluiric  acid  ;  it  is  dried  by  passing  over  chloridp  of 
calcium  and  then  over  pumice-stone  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  bend  of  the 
large  U-tube  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.    The  nitrate  of  silver  is  first  heated 
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to  180^  and  deprived  of  moisture  by  passing  a  cun-eut  of  carbonic  anbydride  tbrougli 
the  apparatus.  After  this,  the  transmission  of  the  chlorine  is  commenced.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  it  appears  to  exert  no  action;  but  when  the  nitrate  of  silver  is 
heated  to  95°,  and  the  temperature  then  lowered  to  58° — 68°,  the  decomposition  of  the 
nitrate  takes  place,  chloride  of  silver  being  formed  and  nitric  oxygen  evolved.  At  first 
a  portion  of  nitric  peroxide  is  developed,  but  as  soon  as  the  temperature  has  reached  its 
lowest  point,  crystals  of  nitric  anhydride  are  formed  and  soon  obstruct  the  U-tube. 
The  gases  evolved  during  the  process  are  coloured  ;  and  in  the  spherical  reservoir  at 
the  bottom  of  the  tube,  there  collects  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  which  must  be  removed 
from  the  apparatus  before  transferring  the  nitric  anhydride  to  another  vessel.  To  effect 
this  transference,  the  current  of  chlorine  must  be  replaced  by  a  current  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, the  condensing  tube  must  no  longer  be  cooled ;  and  the  bulb  destined  to  receive 
the  crystals  must  be  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture  and  connected  with  the  U-tube 
by  means  of  a  caoutchouc  tube  lined  with  asbestos.  The  chlorine  should  pass  very 
slowly,  not  more  than  3  or  4  litres  (about  60  cubic  inches)  in  24  hom-s.  An  apparatus 
arranged  as  above  described  will  go  on  day  and  night  without  superintendence:  it 
is  merely  necessary  to  renew  the  supply  of  sulphTiric  acid  which  displaces  the  chlorine, 
the  alcohol  which  feeds  the  lamp,  and  the  freezing  mixture. 

Nitric  anhydride  forms  transparent  colourless  crystals  of  great  brilliancy,  having  the 
form  of  prisms  with  six  faces  and  apparently  derived  from  a  right  rhombic  prism. 
When  slowly  deposited  in  a  current  of  the  gas  strongly  cooled,  they  attain  a  consider- 
able size.  They  melt  a  little  above  30°,  and  boil  at  about  45°.  At  10°  the  tension  of 
the  vapour  is  very  considerable.  At  temperatures  near  the  boiling  point,  decomposi- 
tion appears  to  begin  :  hence  the  tension  of  the  vapour  cannot  be  determined  by  Dumas' 
process.    (Deville,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxviii.  241.) 

Nitric  acid.    HNO'  =  ■'^g  jo  or  WOWOK—Asotic  and.     Spirit  of  nitre. 

Spiritiis  nitn  acidus.  Salpctcrgeist.  In  the  dilute  state :  Aqua  fortis.  Eaii  forte. 
Scheidewasser. — This  acid  has  been  known  from  early  times.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
writings  of  &eber  in  the  eighth  century  ;  Eaymond  Lullius,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  directions  for  preparing  it  by  distilling  saltpetre  with  sulphate  of  iron ; 
and  Glauber  soon  afterwards  obtained  it  by  distilling  saltpetre  with  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
process  by  which  it  is  prepared  at  the  present  day. 

Formation... — 1.  When  nitrogen-gas  mixed  with  10  or  12  times  its  bulk  of  hj'drogen 
is  burnt  in  oxygen,  the  resulting  water  is  found  to  contain,  in  addition  to  nitrite  of 
ammonium,  a  small  quantity  of  free  nitric  acid.  Again,  when  a  succession  of  electric 
sparks  is  passed  through  a  moist  mixture  of  2  vol.  nitrogen,  and  5  vol.  oxygen,  traces 
of  nitric  acid  are  slowly  formed.  It  was  by  a  modification  of  the  experiment  that 
Cavendish  first  ascertained  the  composition  of  nitric  acid.  Davy  noticed  that  traces 
of  nitric  acid  are  produced  at  the  positive  pole,  when  water  containing  atmospheric 
air  is  submitted  to  electrolysis. 

2.  By  the  decomposition  of  nitrous  acid,  and  of  all  the  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Thus, 
traces  of  nitric  acid  are  formed  from  moist  nitrous  and  nitric  oxide  gases,  by  transmis- 
sion through  red-hot  tubes,  or  by  electrolisation  ;  while  quantities  of  it  are  produced 
by  the  action  of  water  upon  nitrous,  nitroso-nitric,  and  nitric  anhydrides.  Nitric  acid 
also  occurs  among  the  products  resulting  from  the  transmission  through  red-hot  tubes 
of  an  excess  of  oxygen  mixed  with  ammoniacal  or  moist  cyanogen  gas. 

Preparation. —  1.  From  titrate  of  potassium.  1000  parts  of  purified  saltpetre  are 
distilled  in  a  glass  retort  with  96  parts  of  common  oil  of  vitriol,  till  the  residue  in  the 
retort  becomes  tranquil,  and  no  more  drops  distil  over.  The  ingredients  should  be  but 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  half  fill  the  retort,  or  there  will  be  danger  of  the  mixture 
boiling  over.  When  a  tubulated  retort  is  employed,  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  introduced 
through  the  tubulus  ;  but  with  a  plain  retort,  the  acid  is  poured  down  the  neck  by 
means  of  a  bent  tube-funnel,  care  being  taken  not  to  soil  the  neck  with  the  oil  of 
vitriol.  The  neck  of  the  retort  must  reach  almost  to  the  middle  of  tlie  receiver, 
which  is  cooled  with  water,  and  attached  to  the  retort  without  any  cement. 

For  every  molecule  of  saltpetre  (KNO^  =  101  pts.)  1  molecule  of  oil  of  vitriol 
(H'^'SO^  =  98  pts.)  is  required,  in  which  ease  1  molecule  of  nitric  acid  passes  over, 
and  1  molecule  of  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  remains  in  the  retort: 

KNO*  +  WSO*    =    KHSO^  -1-  HNO'. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  use  only  half  the  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  indicated 
by  the  above  proportion;  and  in  fact  when  1  at.  sulphuric  acid  is  heated -with  2  at. 
saltpetre,  the  whole  of  the  nitric  acid  is  ultimately  given  off;  for  the  decomposition 
begins  in  the  manner  above  indicated,  the  oil  of  vitriol  acting  upon  half  the  quantity 
of  saltpetre  present,  so  that  1  at.  nitric  acid  is  disengaged,  and  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and 
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acid  sulphate  of  potassium  remains  lieliind.  This  first  stage  of  the  reaction  takes 
place  at  a  moderate  heat;  but  afterwards,  as  tlie  contents  of  the  retort  attain  a  higher 
temperature,  the  acid  siilpliate  and  nitrate  act  upon  one  another,  according  to  the  fi>l- 
lowiug  eqiuition,  yielding  nitric  acid  ;uid  neutral  sulphate  of  potassium  ; 

KHSO^  +  KNO'    =    HNO'  +  K'SOK 

But  these  proportions  are  not  advantageous,  at  least  when  a  colourless  acid  is  required ; 
for  at  the  high  degree  of  heat  attained  iu  tlie  latter  stage  of  the  process,  a  great  portion 
of  the  nitric  acid  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  nitric  peroxide,  which  being  absorbed  by 
ihe  acid  first  distilled  over,  converts  it  into  red  fuming  nitric  acid. 

2.  From  commercial  Nitrate  of  sodmm  or  Chile  saltpftrc. — Tliis  salt,  on  account  of 
its  lower  price,  is  now  genei-ally  used  for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  on  the  large 
scale.  The  distiUatiou  is  conducted  as  above,  excepting  that  1  molecule  (98  pts.)  of 
oil  of  vitriol  is  sufficient  for  the  decomposition  of  2  molecules  (170  pts.)  of  the  nitre 
(or  58  to  lOO),  because  the  reaction  takes  place  at  a  lower  temperature  than  with  nitrate 
of  potassium,  so  that  tlie  heat  never  rises  high  enough  to  decompose  much  of  the  nitric 
acid,  and  the  acid  collected  in  the  receivers  has  only  a  pale  yellow  eoloiu'.  If  2  at. 
sulphuric  acid  are  used  to  2  at.  nitrate  of  sodium,  tlie  acid  must  be  diluted  with  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  water  to  prevent  the  mass  from  boiling  over.  The  best  proportions 
are  100  pts.  nitrate  of  sodium,  1167  p>ts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  30  pts.  of  water;  for  the 
acid  sulphate  of  sodium  retains  not  only  1  at.  water,  like  the  potassium-salt,  but  3  at., 
which  it  tends  to  separate  from  the  nitric  acid,  so  that  unless  water  is  added,  the  mass 
becomes  solid,  and  the  acid  is  partly  resolved  into  nitric  peroxide  and  oxygen  gas. 
(Wittstein,  Repert.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  289.) 

Both  potash-  and  soda-nitre  generally  contain  chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium,  which 
at  the  commencement  of  the  process  gives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a  yellowish-red  mixture 
of  pernitric  oxide  vapour  and  chlorine  gas.  As  however  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  passes 
over  at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  an  acid  is  at  length  obtained  perfectly  free 
from  chlorine  ;  this  pure  acid  amounts  to  one-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  is 
well  to  change  the  receiver  as  soon  as  tlie  acid  drops,  which  fall  from  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  produce  but  a  slight  turbidity  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  again,  when 
they  cease  to  cause  any  turbidity  whatever.  If  the  saltpetre  be  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  every  trace  of  chloride,  it  yields  a  perfectly  pure  acid  from  the 
commencement. 

The  ordinary  acid  may  be  purified  by  distillation  with  a  small  quantity  of  saltpetre 
— the  receiver  being  changed  in  tlie  course  of  the  process.  Acid  containing  chlorine 
passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  pure  nitric  acid. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  acid  as  concentrated  and  as  free  as  possible  from  chlorine  and 
nitric  peroxide.  Mi  lion  distils  it  till  a  third  part  has  passed  over,  and  then  di.stils  the 
rest  with  an  equal  measure  of  oil  of  vitriol,  the  receiver  being  changed.  The  latter 
distillate  he  purifies,  by  a  second  distillation,  from  the  sulphuric  acid  which  comes  over; 
heats  the  distillate  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  bottle  in  which  he  intends  to  presei-ve  it; 
and  pas.ses  a  continuous  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  through  it,  till  the  acid  becomes 
cold.  Should  the  specific  gravity  of  the  acid  exceed  \  b,  the  heating  and  current  of 
carbonic  anhydride  must  be  repeated  once  or  twice,  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  nitric  per- 
oxide. In  this  manner,  a  transparent  and  colourless  acid  may  be  obtained  of  specifie 
gravity  l'.52l. 

Nitric  acid  prepared  from  Chile  saltpetre  often  contains  iodine.  Such  acid,  when 
distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  yields  a  sublimate  of  iodine  after  all  the  nitric  acid  has 
passed  over.  The  iodine  (which  is  in  the  form  of  iodic  acid)  may  also  be  detected  by 
reducing  it  with  sulphydric  acid  or  hyposulphite  of  sodium  and  then  testing  with  starch. 

Non-volatile  impurities,  chiefly  potassium  or  sodium  salts,  are  occasionally  present 
in  the  acid,  having  been  carried  over  by  too  rapid  distillation. 

On  tlie  large  scale,  the  potash  or  soda  nitre  is  distilled  in  horizontal  cast-iron  cylinders, 
or  similar  vessels,  and  the  acid  is  condensed  in  a  seriesof  stone-ware  Woidife's  bottles, 
into  the  last  of  which  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  poured,  to  effect  complete  conden- 
sation. Formerly,  calcined  green  vitriol  or  moistened  clay  was  substituted  for  sulphuric 
acid  in  this  process  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  then  distilled  over  as  pernitric  oxide, 
which,  when  condensed  by  the  water,  yielded  aqua  foriis  (Schcidcwasscr). 

In  some  French  manufactories,  the  generating  vessel  is  connected  witli  a  double 
series  of  condensers  by  means  of  a  T-shaped  tube  fitted  with  a  three-way  cock,  so  that 
the  acid  vapours  may  be  made  to  pass  into  either  set  of  condensers  at  pleasiu'e,  and 
shut  off  from  the  other.  In  this  way  the  pure  colourless  acid  which  distils  over  towards 
tlie  middle  of  the  process  may  at  once  be  separated  from  the  coloured  acid  which  is 
given  off  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  For  full  details  respecting  this  and  other 
recent  improvements  in  the  metliods  of  distillation  and  condensation,  see  Bichardson 
and  Waits  a  Chemical  Tcchnnlngi/,  vol.  i.  pt.  4,  pp.  337-350. 

The  fillowing  inetho<ls  of  preparation  described  by  Kuhl  mann  (Rep.  Chim.  app. 
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1862,  p.  337  ;  Wagner's  Jaliresbericlit,  1862,  p.  239)  may  perhaps  be  advantageously 
adopted  under  particular  circumstances. 

a.  By  heating  chloride  of  manganese  with  nitrate  of  sodium,  whereby  a  large  quantity 
of  nitrous  fumes  are  given  off,  and  an  oxide  of  manganese  is  formed  which  may  serve 
for  the  evolution  of  chlorine  : 

5MnCl  +  5NaN0'    =    SMnO.Mn'O  +  5NaCl  +  SNO'^  +  0. 

The  mixture  of  nitric  peroxide  and  oxygen  coming  in  contact  with  the  wat«r  of  the 
condenser  is  converted  into  nitric  acid,  the  excess  of  nitric  peroxide  being  resolved  at 
the  same  time  into  nitric  acid  and  nitric  oxide. 

b.  By  the  action  of  certain  sulphates  on  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium.  Sul- 
phate of  manganese  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  chloride ;  the  sulphates  of  zinc, 
magnesium  and  calcium  also  decompose  allcaline  nitrates  when  heated  with  them. 

c.  By  the  action  of  certain  metallic  oxides,  alumina,  and  silica  on  nitrates.  Wohler 
has  shown  that  when  a  mixture  of  peroxide  of  manganese  and  nitrate  of  sodium  is  mode- 
rately heated  in  a  close  vessel,  caustic  soda  is  formed,  but  no  salt  of  manganic  acid,  and 
large  quantities  of  nitrous  vapours  are  given  off,  which  may  be  condensed  in  water  as 
above. 

d.  Kuhlmann  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  464,  675)  recommends  the  preparation  of  weak 
nitric  acid,  without  distillation,  by  decomposing  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium 
(obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  barium)  with  an  equiva- 
lent quantity  of  sulphm'ic  acid.  The  aqueous  nitric  acid  decanted  from  the  precipitated 
sulphate  of  barium  has  a  strength  of  10° or  ll°Baume  (specific  gravity  1'075 — 1'083), 
and  may  be  concentrated  by  boiling  to  25°  Baume  (specific  gravity  1-210). 

Treparation  of  Fuming  Nitric  Acid. — This  red  fuming  liquid,  which  consists  of 
strong  nitric  acid  holding  in  solution  a  considerable  quantity  of  pernitric  oxide,  and  is 
a  much  more  powerful  oxidising  agent  than  the  strong  colourless  acid,  is  usually  prepared 
by  distilling  2  at.  saltpetre  with  1  at.  of  sulphuric  acid,  so  as  to  obtain  a  residue  of  neutral 
sulphate  of  potassium  (p.  79),  a  considerable  portion  of  the  evolved  nitric  acid  being 
then  decomposed  by  the  high  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  materials  are  raised  towards 
the  end  of  the  process.  It  may,  however,  be  more  easily  obtained  by  using  the  ordi- 
nary proportions  of  the  ingredients  (1  at.  nitrate  to  1  at.  sulphuric  acid),  and  adding 
a  substance  capable  of  reducing  the  nitric  acid  to  the  state  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitric 
peroxide  :  the  red  acid  is  then  obtained  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  process. 
Sulphm-  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  a  smaU  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  formed 
by  its  oxidation  generally  passes  over  with  the  nitric  acid,  and  must  afterwards  be 
removed  by  rectification.    The  following  is  a  better  method  : — 

100  pts.  of  saltpetre  are  triturated  with  pts.  of  starch,  and  the  mixture  is  intro- 
duced into  a  retort,  and  covered  with  100  pts.  of  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-85. 
The  beak  of  the  retort  is  inserted,  without  luting,  into  a  glass  tube  3  or  4  feet  long,  the 
farther  end  of  which  passes  into  an  ordinary  tubulated  receiver,  which  is  kept  very 
cool.  The  distillation  begins  without  external  application  of  heat,  requiring  only  very 
gentle  warming  towards  the  end  ;  100  pts.  of  sahpetre  yield  by  this  process  about  60 
pts.  of  deep  red  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  best  to  fill  the  retort  only  to  about  one-third. 
(Brunner,  Rep.  Chim.  app.  iii.  188.) 

Properties. — Pure  nitric  acid  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1'52.  It  melts  at  —55°  into  a  buttery  mass.  It  boils  at  86°,  with  partial  de- 
composition, leaving  a  weaker  acid  behind.  Its  vapour-density  is  2-258  at  68-5°;  2'373 
at  40-5°  (Playfair  and  Wanklyn,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  156) :  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  2-183. 
It  exerts  a  highly  corrosive  action  on  organic  bodies,  and  even  when  somewhat  diluted, 
stains  the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  a  bright  orange  colour.  In  the  presence  of  moist  air, 
nitric  acid  gives  off  opaque  white  vapours  having  a  characteristic  odoui-  and  sour  taste. 
It  absorbs  water  from  the  aii",  but  with  less  avidity  than  sulphuric  acid.  Its  admixture 
with  water  is  accompanied  by  a  sensible  development  of  heat,  and  formation  of  a 
definite  sesqui-hydrate,  2HN0^.3H-0,  which  is  a  colourless  strongly  acid  liquid  having 
a  specific  gravity  of  1-42,  containing  60  per  cent,  of  nitric  anhydride  or  70  per  cent. 
HNO',  and  boiling  according  to  Millon  at  123^,  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Weaker  and  stronger  acids  are  alike  reduced  to  this  state  of  hydration  by 
boiling,  the  weaker  acids  losing  water  and  the  stronger  acids  the  elements  of  nitric 
anhydride.  According  to  Roscoe,  however  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  150),  aqueous 
nitric  acid,  which  boils  constantly  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  contains  68  per  crnt. 
HNO',  whioli  cannot  be  represented  by  anj'  simple  atomic  proportion  ;  moreover,  as 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (i.  892)  and  other  acids,  the  composition  of  nitric  acid  of 
constant  boiling-point  varies  with  the  pressure  under  which  the  ebulhtion  takes  place. 
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TahU  showing  the  strength  of  Aqueous  Nitric  acid  accordina  to  its  Sjiecific  Gruviti/  at 
iu-o'=  C.  0/- C0°  F.  (Uro.) 


Specific 
gravity. 

N'-'O^  in 
100  pts,  by 
weiglit. 

Specific 
gravity. 

N-05  in 
100  pts.  by 
weigtit. 

Specific 
gravity. 

N'-O-*  in 
100  pts.  by 
woiglit. 

Specific 
gravity. 

N-'05  in 

1  ni  1  1-1  f  -  Ki- 
iUU  pti. 

weight 

l-SOOO 

79-700 

1-4189 

59  775 

1-2947 

39-850 

1 

1403 

19  925 

78  903 

1-4147 

58-978 

1-2887 

39  053 

1 

1345 

19-128 

14960 

78-106 

1-4107 

5H-181 

1-2826 

3&-256 

1 

1286 

18-331 

1-4940 

77-309  ; 

1-4065 

57-384 

1-2765 

37459 

1 

1227 

17'634 

1-4910 

76-512 

1-4023 

56-587 

1-2705 

36662 

1 

1168 

16-737 

1-4880 

75-715 

1-3978 

55-790 

1-2644 

35-865 

1 

1109 

15-940 

1-4850 

74-918 

1-3945 

64-993 

1-2583 

35-068 

1 

1051 

15- 143 

1-4820 

74121 

1-3882 

54-196 

1-2523 

34-271 

1 

0993 

14-340 

1-4790 

73-324 

1-3833 

53-399 

1-2462 

33-474 

i  1 

0935 

13-549 

1-4760 

72-527 

1-3783 

52-602 

1-2402 

32-677 

1 

0878 

12-752 

1-4730 

71-730 

1-3732 

51-805 

1-2341 

31-880 

1 

0821 

11-955 

1-4700 

70-933 

1-3681 

51-068 

1-2277 

31-083 

1 

0764 

11-158 

1-4670 

70-136 

1-3630 

50-211 

1-2212 

30-286 

1 

0708 

10-361 

1-4640 

69-339 

1-3579 

49-414 

1-2148 

29-489 

;  1 

0651 

9-504 

1-4600 

68-542 

1  3529 

48-617 

1-2084 

28-692 

1 

0595 

8-767 

1-4570 

67-745 

1-3477 

47-820 

1-2019 

27-895 

1 

0540 

7-970 

1-4530 

66948 

1-3427 

47-023 

1-1958 

27-098 

1 

0485 

7-173 

1-4500 

66155 

1-3376 

46-226 

1-1895 

26-301 

1 

0430 

6-376 

1-4160 

65-354 

1-3323 

45-429 

1-1833 

25-504 

1 

0375 

5-579 

1-4421 

64-557 

1-3270 

44-632 

1-1770 

24-707 

1 

0320 

4-782 

1-4385 

63-760 

1-3216 

43-835 

1-1709 

23-900 

1 

0267 

3-985 

1-4346 

62-963 

1-3163 

43-038 

1-1648 

23-113 

1  1 

0212 

3188 

1-4306 

62-166 

1-3110 

42  241 

1-1587 

22-316 

1 

0159 

2-391 

1-4269 

61369 

1-3056 

41-444 

1-1526 

21-519 

1 

OlO'i 

1-591 

1-4228 

60-572 

1-3001 

40-647 

1-1465 

20-722 

1 

0053 

0-797 

The  numbers  in  this  table  were  obtained  by  mixing  known  weights  of  water  and 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-500,  wliich  was  regarded  by  Ure  as  the  strongest  acid 
corresponding  to  the  formula  II-O.N-'O*;  but  as  the  true  specific  gravity  of  this  acid  is 
1-52,  the  numbers  probably  require  some  correction. 

Reactions. — Nitric  acid,  especially  when  heated,  is  a  most  powerful  oxidising  agent, 
and  acts  more  or  less  violently  on  all  the  solid  non-metallic  elements,  converting 
■iodine,  sulphur,  selenium,  tellurium,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  horon,  carbon,  and  silicon,  into 
iodic,  sulphuric,  selenious,  tellurous,  phosphoric,  arsenic,  boric,  carbonic,  and  silicic 
acids  respectively  ;  also  upon  all  metals  excepting  tantalum,  titanium,  gold,  platinum, 
and  some  of  its  congeners.  Most  metals  are  converted  by  it  into  nitrates,  but  tin,  an- 
timony, and  tungsten,  when  heated  witli  the  moderately  strong  acid,  are  oxidised  into 
the  insoluble  stannic,  antimonic,  and  tungstie  anhydrides.  The  degree  of  reduction 
which  the  nitric  acid  sustains  in  these  reactions  varies  according  to  the  substance  acted 
upon,  and  according  to  the  strength  and  temperature  of  the  acid.  In  most  cases,  nitric 
oxide  is  set  free,  and  forms  red  fumes  of  nitric  peroxide  on  coming  in  contact  with  the 
air  :  hence  nitric  acid  may  generally  be  recognised  by  the  red  fumes  which  it  evolves 
on  coming  in  contact  with  metals  or  other  oxidable  bodies.  The  reaction  -svith 
copper  already  described  (p.  68),  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  ordinary 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  metals.  In  some  cases,  however,  other  oxides  of  nitrogen  are 
evolved.  Finely  divided  charcoal,  drenched  with  strong  nitric  acid,  at  a  tempera- 
ture below  0°,  is  not  oxidised,  but  decomposes  the  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
nitric  peroxide  and  free  oxygen  (Schonbein).  Silver  and  palladiwin  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  without  heat,  liberating  nitrous  aniiydride,  or  nitrous  acid,  which  remains 
in  solution,  so  that  the  reaction  takes  place  without  evolution  of  gas.  Nitrous  an- 
hydride is  also  produced  when  arsmioiis  aiihi/driele  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid.  Zinc, 
tin,  and  iron  dissolve  in  the  cold  dilute  acid,  with  production  of  nitrous  oxide,  N^O; 
but  if  a  stronger  acid  is  used,  or  the  temperature  rises,  nitric  oxide  is  evolved.  Free 
nitrogen  also  occurs  among  the  products  of  the  violent  action  of  nitric  acid  on  several 
of  the  metals.  Thus,  when  copper  is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  at  an 
increased  temperature,  the  evolved  nitric  oxide  gas  is  contaminated  with  nitrogen  ; 
whereas,  when  it  is  dissolved  in  weak  acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  the  gas  is  contami- 
nated with  nitrous  oxide.    Nitrogen  is  also  set  free  when  strong  nitric  acid  is  decom- 
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posed  by  red-hot  charcoal.  The  action  on  zinc,  tin,  iron,  and  several  other  metals,  is 
attended  with  formation  of  ammonia  ;  thus  : 

9HN0'  +  4Zzn    =    4Zzn"N20'=  +  3H=0  +  H'N. 

Nitric  acid  converts  arsenites  into  arsenates,  ferrous  into  feri'ic,  and  stannous  into 
stannic  salts.  In  the  concentrated  state,  it  rapidly  oxidises  sidplmrous  into  snlphnric 
acid,  and  sulphjdric  acid  into  water  and  pure  sulphur ;  but  with  weak  nitric  acid,  free 
from  nitrous  acid,  this  action  is  very  gradual ;  indeed,  pure  nitric  acid  is  altogether  a 
less  powerful  oxidiser  than  that  which  contains  nitrous  acid  or  nitric  peroxide  in 
sohition. 

Hi/driodic  acid  and  the  iodides  are  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  with  liberation  of 
iodine  and  nitric  oxide  : 

SHI  +  HNO^    =    2H-0  +  P  +  NO. 

Hi/drocldoric  and  nitric  acids,  heated  together,  decompose  one  auotlier,  yielding 
diehloride  of  nitrosyl,  water,  and  free  chlorine  : 

3HC1  +  HNO'    =    NOCP  +  2W0  +  CI. 

Nitric  acid  acts  with  great  energy  on  most  organic  bodies,  kind  of  action  varying 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  acid  and  the  temperature.  Dilute  or  moderately  strong 
nitric  acid  generally  exerts  an  oxidising  action,  especially  if  the  temperature  is  allowed 
to  rise,  the  flnal  products  being  in  most  cases  oxalic,  formic,  and  acetic  acids,  or  if  the 
action  be  pushed  to  the  utmost,  carbonic  anhydride  and  water:  picric  acid  is  also  a 
frequent  ultimate  product ;  resinous  bodies  are  frequently  converted  hy  nitric  acid  into 
succinic  acid.  The  intermediate  products  are  very  numerous,  varying  according  to  the 
substance  acted  upon  :  indigo  C"H^NO,  yields  isatin  C^H^NO-;  sugar  yields  .'iaccliaric 
acid ;  gum  and  milk-sugar  yield  mucic  acid :  oleic  acid  yields  a  number  of  acids  of  the 
series  C"H-"0-,  and  C"H-"-0'  (see  Gmdin's  Handbook,  \u.  122).  The  strongest  pure  nitric 
acid,  especially  if  rise  of  temperature  be  prevented,  acts  for  the  most  part  in  a  different 
way,  displacing  one  or  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  compound,  and  introducing  an 
equal  number  of  atoms  of  nitryl,  NO^,  in  their  place  :  thus  with  benzene,  CIP,  it  forms 
nitrobenzene,  C''H5(N0') ;  with  phenol,  CH^O  ;  nitrophenol,  CsH5(N0-)0,  dinitro- 
phenol,  C"'H'(NO-)'-^0,  and  trinitrophenol  or  picric  acid,  C'^H\NO-)=0  ;  with  cdhdose, 
C'■H'<'0^  it  forms  trinitro-cellulose,  C'*H'(NO-)'0,  &c. 

The  industrial  uses  of  nitric  acid  depend  upon  both  these  modes  of  action.  It  is  the 
most  frequent  solvent  of  metals,  and  is  used  by  engravers  for  etching  designs  on  copper- 
plates ;  also  for  etching  on  steel  and  stone.  The  cleansing  of  copper  and  bronze,  the 
refining  and  assaying  of  gold  and  silver,  the  preparation  of  the  nitrates  of  copper,  silver, 
and  mercury,  and  numerous  analytical  operations  connected  with  manufactures,  depend 
also  npon  the  oxidising  and  solvent  action  of  nitric  acid.  A  mixture  of  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  forms  ag^ua  regia  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  used  for  dissolving  gold, 
platinum,  and  other  metals,  and  alloys  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid  alone.  The  prepa- 
ration of  oxalic  acid  and  of  picric  acid,  now  extensively  used  as  a  yellow  dye' for  silk, 
likewise  depends  upon  the  oxidising  action  of  nitric  acid.  This  last  substance  is  how- 
ever likewise  formed,  as  above  mentioned,  by  the  action  of  very  strong  nitric  acid  on 
phenol  or  carbolic  acid,  which  is  an  action  of  substitution.  The  preparation  of  nitro- 
benzene for  the  manufacture  of  aniline,  and  that  of  gun-cotton,  are  also  industrial 
applications  of  nitric  acid  of  daily  increasing  importance. 

Nitrates.  The  normal  nitrates  are  monometallic,  e.g.  nitrate  of  potassium  KNO', 
nitrate  of  copper  Cu"N-0'',  nitrate  of  bismuth  Bi"'N'0',  the  general  formula  being 
E(n)N"0'"  or  E(„)0".«N-0^  the  symbol  E(n)  denoting  an  ^-atomic  radicle.  There 
are  also  basic  nitrates,  most  of  which  are  derivable  from  the  normal  nitrates  by 
addition  of  1  or  2  molecules  of  oxide,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula 
E(„,^N"0^";  e.g. 

Hhg^HNO"  =  HhgNO'.HhgHO 
Hhg^N-0»  =;niig"N^0'^.2Hbg"0 
^Pb^N^Qs     =  Pb"N-0«.2Pb"0 
'p'ra-N'^Os  =  Pb"N^O^Pb"H--0^ 
Bi^N'O'-  > 

=  Bi"'N'0».Br-0'. 

orBiNO' ) 

These  basic  nitrates  might  be  called  orthon  it  rates,  being  related  to  the  normal 
nitrates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  orthophosphates,  E(n)P"0''"'  to  the  metaphosphates, 
E,(n)P"0''';  they  are,  however,  tlie  exceptional  salts,  whereas  amongst  the  salts  of 


Basic  nitrate  of  Mercurosum 
Basic  nitrate  of  Mercuricum 

Basic  nitrates  of  Lead 
Basic  nitrate  of  Bismuth 
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jiliospliorie  acid,  the  ortliopliospTiates  are  tlie  ordinary,  and  the  motaphospliates  the 
exceptional  salts. 

Occurrence  and  formation  of  N/tratcs. — Sereral  nitrates  occur  in  nature.  Nitrati'  of 
sodium,  or  cubic  nitre,  exists  in  distinct  layers  or  beds  beneath  the  superficial  soil  in 
many  parts  of  Cliile  and  Pern.  Nitrate  of  potassium,  or  prismatic  nitre,  occurs  as  an 
efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  Tarious  parts  of  India,  especially  in  the 
district  of  Tirrhfit  in  Bengal.  Nitrate  of  calcium  is  produced  artificially  in  several 
countries  of  Europe  by  mixing  decomposing  vegetable  and  animal  matters  with  cinders, 
chalk,  marl,  &c.,  moistening  the  masses  repeatedly  with  urine,  exposing  them  freely 
to  the  air  for  two  or  three  years,  and  lixiviating.  A  similar  formation  of  nitrates 
occurs  in  tlie  so-called  saltjx'tre  rot,  or  efflorescence  which  sometimes  occurs  iipon  the 
old  walls  of  stables  and  other  badly  drained  buildings.  Nitrates  are  formed  wherever 
nitrogenised  organic  matters  in  contact  with  earthy  carbonates  or  other  bases  are  freely 
acted  upon  by  the  air.  Lumps  of  chalk  moistened  witli  weak  ammonia  and  exposed  to 
tlie  air  liave  been  found  to  yield  nitrate  of  calcium  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
production  of  ammonia  is  a  necessary  stage  in  the  process  of  nitrification.  The 
shallow  well-waters  of  towns  nearly  always  contain  nitrates,  from  contamination  with 
sewer  or  cesspool  drainage,  &c.  But  many  natural  waters  obtained  from  strata  con- 
taining very  little  organic  matter  have  also  been  found  to  contain  nitrates.  Hence 
it  has  been  inferred  that  these  salts  might  be  produced  directly  from  the  free  nitrogen 
and  oxygen  gases  dissolved  in  the  water,  the  porous  beds  through  which  it  filters 
serving  to  effect  the  combination  by  an  action  resembling  that  of  spongy  platinum.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  rain-water  always  contains  carbonate  and  nitrate 
of  ammonium,  and  that  these  ammoniacal  salts  may  be  the  real  sources  of  the  nitrates 
found  in  the  waters.  Nitrates  are  found  in  the  juices  of  plants,  particularly  in  tho.';e 
with  large  fleshy  tuberose  roots,  and  are  probably  acquired  from  the  soil  by  direct 
imbibition. 

The  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  purify  by  frequently 
recrystallising  the  native  salts.  Nitrate  of  potassium  is  also  obtained  by  decomposing 
crude  nitrate  of  calciimi  with  wood-ashes,  and  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  sodium  with 
chloride  of  potassium.  The  other  metallic  nitrates  are  prepared  by  dissolving  different 
metals,  their  hydrates,  oxides,  or  carbonates  in  aqueous  nitric  acid,  and  crystallising  by 
evaporation. 

Properties. — Most  nitrates  are  crystalline  salts.  The  normal  nitrates  are  all  soluble 
in  water ;  their  solutions  are  for  the  most  part  neutral,  and  have  a  cooling  saline  taste. 
The  crystallised  nitrates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  barium,  strontium,  lead,  and 
silver  are  anhydrous;  that  of  mereurosum  is  monohj'drated,  Hhg'NO^.H-0  ;  those  of 
cadmium,  calcium,  and  probably  strontium  are  tetrahydrated,  e.g.  Cea"N-0°.4H-0  ; 
and  those  of  magnesium,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel,  iron,  manganese,  copper,  and  uranyl,  hex- 
hydrated,  c.rj.  Ccu"N-0''.6H-'0.  Coi^per  also  forms  a  trihydrated  salt,  Ceu"N-C)".3H=0. 
Most  nitrates  fuse  readily,  and  all  decompose  when  strongly  heated.  Tlie  nitrates  of 
the  highly  basylous  metals  at  first  give  off  nearly  pnre  oxygen,  and  are  converted  into 
nitrites,  afterwards  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  together  with  some 
nitric  pero.xide.  Otlier  nitrates,  which  decompose  at  a  lower  temperatiu'e,  those  of 
mercury,  lead,  and  silver,  for  instance,  evolve  a  mixture  of  nitric  peroxide  and  oxygen. 
A  few  still  more  easily  decomposible  hydrated  salts,  the  trinitrates  of  aluminium  and 
bismuth,  for  instance,  evolve  unaltered  nitric  acid.  Ignited  nitrate  of  silver  leaves  a 
residue  of  metallic  silver;  but  most  normal  nitrates  when  strongly  heated,  leave  residues 
of  oxide  analogous  in  composition  to  original  salt ;  thus  cupric  nitrate,  Cu"N'-0'*, 
loaves  cupric  oxide,  Cu"0 ;  tri-nitrate  of  bismuth,  Bi"'N^O".  leaves  trioxide  of  bismuth, 
Bi"'-0^;  ferrous  and  manganous  nitrates,  however,  leave  oxides  richer  in  oxygen  than 
those  which  correspond  to  the  original  salts,  viz.  Ffe-0-*  and  Mmn-''0''.  Nitrates  heatexl 
with  combustible  bodies  produce  a  more  or  less  violent  deflagration  or  explosion.  The 
acid-forming  bodies,  metallic  or  non-metallic,  when  deflagrated  with  nitre,  leave 
potassium-  or  sodium-salts  of  their  respective  acids  ;  e.g.  selenium  ignited  with  nitrate 
of  potassium  forms  selenate  of  potassium,  K-SeO';  mangaueso  yields  manganate  of 
potassium,  K-Mmn"0^. 

Reactions  serving  for  the  detection  of  Nitric  acid. — 1.  All  nitrates  are  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  acid,  with  liberation  of  nitric  acid,  the  fumes  of  which  prodvice  a  purple  dis- 
coloration on  starch-ya-per  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium, — 2.  In  contact  with 
metallic  copper  (wire  or  turnings)  the  nitric  acid  is  reduced! o  nitric  oxide,  which  forms 
orange-coloured  fumes  in  tlie  vessel  above  the  liquid.— 3.  .Sulphuric  acid  to  which  a 
fragment  or  solution  of  a  nitrate  is  added,  acquires  the  property  of  bleaching  indlc/o. — ' 
4.  When  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  is  mixed  in  a  test-tube  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 
mixture  left  to  cool,  and  a  strong  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  or  chloride  continually 
poured  upon  it,  so  as  to  float  on  the  surface,  the  iron  solution  quickly  acquires  a  dark- 
brown  colour  arising  from  the  formation  of  the  compound  of  nitric  oxide  with  the 
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ferrous  salt  already  mentioned  (p.  69).  If  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  nitrate  is 
present,  a  rose-coloured,  purplisli-brown,  or  dark  brown  ring  is  formed  at  the  siirfaco 
of  contact  of  the  two  liquids.  This  reaction  is  extremely  delicate  ;  in  applying  it, 
however,  care  must  be  taken  to  cool  the  liquid  before  pouring  in  the  iron  solution, 
because  the  dark  brown  compound  is  decomposed  by  heat,  nitric  oxide  being  evolved 
and  the  colour  destroyed.  —  5.  When  a  solution  of  a  nitrate  is  mixed  with  a  few  drops 
fi'n-ocijanidc  of  potassium,  then  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid 
heated  to  71°,  and  slightly  supersaturated  on  cooling  with  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
a  nitroferricyanide  of  alkali-metal  (ii.  250)  is  formed,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  when 
mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  suljj/iide  of  animonium  or  other  alkaline  sulphide,  exhibits  a 
transient  purple  or  violet  colour  (E.  W.  Davy,  Chem.  Gaz.  ISoO,  p.  219). — G.  Nitrates 
heated  with  excess  of  k^droMoric  acid  give  ofi'  chlorine,  which  may  be  recognised  by  its 
odouv  and  its  bleaching  powers;  also  by  the  power  which  the  solution  acquires  of 
dissolving  gold  leaf 

7.  When  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated  with  zinc,  watn;  and  excess  of 
potash,  ammonia  is  evolved,  its  formation  arising  from  the  union  of  the  nitrogen  con- 
tained in  the  salt  with  the  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  zinc  on  the  potash- 
solution.  This  method  does  not,  however,  effect  a  complete  decomposition  of  the  nitric 
acid ;  and  if  applied  to  a  liquid  containing  only  small  quantities  of  that  acid,  would 
not  give  certain  indications.  Eut  it  may  be  greatly  facilitated  and  rendered  complete, 
by  the  introduction  of  another  metal  not  acted  upon  by  the  potash,  so  as  to  form  a  vol- 
taic circuit.  Thus,  when  zinc  and  iron  are  placed  together  iu  a  moderately  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash,  hydrogen  is  freely  disengaged,  even  without  the  application 
of  heat,  the  zinc  being  oxidised  and  the  hydrogen  evolved  at  the  surface  of  the 
iron.  A  similar  effect  is  observed  if  platinum,  copper,  or  tin  be  substituted  for  the 
iron  ;  but  with  these  metals  the  action  is  less  energetic.  The  addition  of  a  nitrate 
to  the  liquid  is  followed  by  an  immediate  evolution  of  ammonia.  To  apply  this 
reaction  to  the  detection  of  nitric  acid,  the  liquid  to  be  examined  is  reduced 
to  a  .small  bulk  and  poured  into  a  test-tube  containing  2  or  3  grammes  of  a  mixture 
of  granulated  zinc  and  clean  iron-filings.  A  small  quantity  (5  or  6  cub.  cent.)  of 
strong  potash-.solution  is  then  added,  and  the  whole  is  heated  to  boiling.  Ammonia 
may  then  be  detected  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  b^'  its  usual  characters,  viz.  its  odour, 
its  alkaline  reaction,  and  the  formation  of  dense  white  fumes  when  a  rod  dipped  in 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  held  near  the  mouth  of  the  tube ;  u  milligrammes  of  nitre 
thus  treatel  give  a  distinct  reaction  with  reddened  litmus.  The  delicacy  of  the  test 
may  be  gre;itly  increased  by  the  use  of  potassio-iodiJe  of  mercury  (the  solution  obtained 
by  adding  iodide  of  potassium  to  corrosive  sublimate  till  the  scarlet  precipitate  first 
firmed  just  redissolves),  which  produces  a  red  or  brown  precipitate,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia  present  The  mixture  should  be  gently  heated,  and  the  evolved 
gases  passed  into  a  small  quantity  of  dilute  hydi'ochloric  acid.  The  acid  solution  is 
then  to  be  supersaturated  with  potash,  and  tested  with  a  drop  of  potassio-iodide  of 
7nercury  ;  O'OOl,  O'OOOo,  and  even  O'OOOl  gramme  of  saltpetre  thus  treated  gives  a 
distinct  red  coloration  (A.  Vernon  Harcourt,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  381).  Schulze 
•(Chem.  Centralblatt,  No.  63)  proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  but  uses  platinised  zinc  iu 
place  of  the  mixture  of  zinc  and  iron. 

This  metiiod,  which  may  be  used  also  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  nitric  acid 
(p.  89),  serves  to  distinguish  that  acid  from  all  others  excepting  nitrous  acid. 

8.  Strong  nitric  acid  converts  phenol  (or  carbolic  acid)  into  reddish-brown  nit ro-phe- 
nol.  To  apply  this  reaction  to  the  dstection  of  nitric  acid,  1  pt.  of  phenol  is  dissolved 
in  4  pts.  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solulion  is  diluted  with  2  pl.<.  of  water.  The 
substance  to  be  tested,  if  in  solution,  is  evaporated  on  aporcidaiu  crucible  or  its  cover, 
and  a  drop  or  t^vo  of  the  phenyl-sulphuric  acid  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  100°.  If  nitric  acid  is  present,  a  reddisb-brown  colour  is  immediately 
produced.  This,  test  is  said  to  be  moi-e  delicate  than  that  with  ferrous  sulphate, 
havirg  given  a  distinct  indication  of  the  presence  of  nitric  acid  in  the  residue  of  a  drop 
of  water  not  containing  more  than  O'OOOOOG  gramme  of  saltpetre,  whereas  four  such 
diops  were  not  sufficient  to  give  a  perceptible  indication  with  tlie  iron  test.  If  organic 
matters,  or  compounds  of  chlorine,  bromine,  or  iodine  are  likewise  present,  from  which 
sulphuric  acid  would  separate  carbon  or  tlie  lialoids,  it  is  best  to  add  a  drop  or  two  of 
strong  ammonia  to  the  coloured  product,  when  the  haloids  will  be  dissolved  in  the  form 
of  colourless  salts,  and  the  carbon  will  remain  suspended  in  small  particles,  not  inter- 
ft  ring  with  the  recognition  of  the  characteristic  yellow  colour  of  nitrophenylate  of 
juiunonium.    (H.  Sprengrl,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  x\i.  396.) 

All  the  reactions  above  described  are  exhibited  by  nitrous  as  well  as  by  nitric  acid, 
.ind  even  with  greater  facility,  for  the  nitrites  are  more  easily  decomposible  than  tl;e 
nitrates,  and  nitrous  acid,  though  it  contains  less  ox3'gen.  is  a  more  powerful  oxidising 
agent  than  nitric  acid.     Thw  nitrites  are  however  distinguished  from  nitrates  by  the 
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i-tML-tioiis  already  described  (p.  71).  Aecording  lu  D.  Price  ((Jhein.  .Sue.  .1.  iv.  251), 
nitric  acid  free  from  nitrous  acid  does  not  decompose  iodide  of  potassium  or  produce  a 
l)rown  coloration  with  ferrous  salts,  or  decolorise  indigo,  these  effects  being  produced 
only  after  a  portion  of  the  nitric  acid  has  been  reduced  to  nitrous  by  warming  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  reactions  with  indigo  and  hydrochloric  acid  (3  and  6)  are  likewise 
jiroduceil  by  the  oxygen-salts  of  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  but  these  salts  are  easily- 
tlistinguished  from"  nitrates  and  nitrites  by  the  fact  that  they  leave  when  ignited  a 
residue  of  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  silver ;  also  by  their  reaction  with  nitrate  of 
silver  and  many  others. 

Quaiititaiivc  Analijsis  of  NitriiUs.    E^tinuitwn  nf  JSitric  acid. 

I.  Gkavimetric  methods.  1.  By  nciitralisatimi  with  Baryta. — The  quantity  of  free 
nitric  acid  in  an  aqueous  solution  may  be  determined  Ijy  agitating  the  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  barium  till  the  acid  is  completely  neutralised,  then  liltering.  evaporating 
to  dryness,  taking  care  not  to  heat  the  residue  too  strongly,  and  weighing  the  dry 
nitrate  of  barium  thus  obtained.  100  parts  of  this  salt  correspond  to  41-39  parts 
N-0\  and  48-28  parts  H'N^O". 

Or,  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  the  pre- 
cipitated sulphate  of  barium  weighed,  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
thence  determined.     100  parts  Ba-SO'    =    46-35  parts  N-'O"',  and  .j4  08  parts 

If  the  solution  of  nitric  acid  is  vrry  dilute,  so  that  it  decomposes  carbonate  of 
barium  but  slowly,  it  is  better  to  neutralise  with  baryta-water,  then  pass  carbonic 
anhY<lride  through  the  liquid,  to  remove  any  excess  of  baryta,  filter,  and  treat  the 
iiltercd  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  as  above. 

AVhen  nitric  acid  is  combined  with  a  base,  it  may  be  liberated  by  distilling  a 
solution  of  the  salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  1  at.  sulphuric 
acid  (H-SO')  to  1  at.  of  the  nitrate.  The  mixture,  which  should  be  rather  dilute,  is 
distilled  from  a  tubvdated  retort  into  a  receiver  provided  with  efficient  means  of  con- 
densation, the  distillation  being  carried  nearly  to  dryness.  After  the  residue  has 
cooled,  more  water  is  added,  and  the  di.st illation  is  repeated  with  a  fresh  receiver. 
The  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the  united  distillates  is  then  determined  by  neutralisation 
with  baryta,  as  before.  AVith  the  proportion  of  sidphuric  acid  above  indicated,  and  a 
considerable  qiiantity  of  w-ater,  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  the  reduction  of  any  pjortion 
of  the  nitric  acid  to  a  lower  oxide  of  nitrogen. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  serves  for  the  estimation  of  the  base.  In  the  case  of  the 
stronger  bases,  viz.  the  alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  whose  sulphates  can  sustain  a  red 
heat  without  decomposition,  this  residue  may  be  licated  till  all  the  excess  of  sul- 
pihuric  acid  is  driven  off,  the  expulsion  of  the  last  portions  being  facilitated  by  placing 
a  piece  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  crucible.  A  neutral  sidphate  then  remains,  from 
which  the  quantity  of  base  may  be  calculated,  and  this,  deducted  from  the  total  weight 
of  the  anhydrous  nitrate,  gives  also  the  quantity  of  nitric  anhydride.  The  weaker 
bases  whose  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  ignition,  must  be  determined  by  precipitation 
in  the  manner  specially  adapted  to  each. 

The  following  methods  of  separating  nitric  acid  from  bases  may  also  be  adopted  in 
particular  cases. 

Nitrates  whose  bases  are  pirecipitated  by  baryta-wafer  and  are  insoluble  in  excess  of 
that  reagent,  may  be  analysed  by  boiling  them,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution, 
with  excess  of  baryta-water,  then  filtering,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  determining  the  quantity  of  nitrate  of  barium  in  the  tiltrate  as 
above. 

Some  nitrates,  as  those  of  lead,  copper,  bismuth,  c'cc,  may  be  decomposed  by 
sulphydric  acid,  the  metal  being  precipitated  as  sulphide,  care  being  taken  to  dilute 
the  solution  and  not  to  u.se  a  large  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  :  otherwise  sulphur  may 
be  precipitated,  and  part  of  the  nitric  acid  converted  into  ammonia.  The  filtrate, 
containing  the  whole  of  the  nitric  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphydric  acid,  is  mixed 
with  baryta-water ;  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  then  passed  through  it,  to  pre- 
cipitate the  excess  of  baryta  and  expel  the  sulphydric  acid;  the  liquid  again  filtered: 
and  the  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  of  barium  treated  as  above. 

In  other  cases,  the  liases  may  be  precipitated  by  an  alkaline  sxilphide,  best  with 
.sidphide  of  barium.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  metaUie  sulphide  then 
contains  nitrate  of  barium  and  excess  of  sulphide  of  barium,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

From  nitrate  of  barium,  the  base  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid;  from  the 
nitrates  of  strontium  and  calcium,  by  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is 
neutralised  with  baryta-water,  and  the  nitric  acid  determined  as  above. 
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From  tlip  nitratfs  of  ammonium,  potassium,  sodium,  lithium,  and  magnesium, 
the  acid  is  most  easily  separated  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid,  as  already 
described. 

2.  Hy  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  hy  Isitratis  on  ignition. — All  nitrates  are  decom- 
posed by  heat,  the  nitrogen  being  wholly,  the  oxygen  sometimes  partly  and  sometimes 
wlioly  expelled,  and  the  base  remaining  either  as  an  oxide  or  as  metal.  Silver,  pal- 
ladium, and  other  noble  metals  are  left  in  the  metallic  state  when  their  nitrates  are 
heated  to  redness;  lead,  bismuth,  copper,  cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  magnesium  and  one  or 
two  of  the  rarer  metals,  remain  as  protoxides,  M"0.  In  the  former  case,  if  the  salt  is 
anhj'drous,  the  loss  of  weight  sustained  on  ignition  consists  of  K-O",  in  the  latterof  N-O' ; 
but  in  many  cases,  as  with  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  cobalt,  and  manganese,  the  result  is 
complicated  by  the  formation  of  an  oxide  of  higher  degree  of  oxidation  than  that  which 
may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  original  salt.  The  nitrates  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline-earth-metals  part  with  the  whole  of  their  nitric  anlydride  when  very  strongly 
ignited,  leaving  the  bases  ]VFO  or  M"0  ;  but  these  bases  can  scarcely  bo  prevented 
from  absorbing  small  quantities  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  during  the  process,  or  as 
they  cool ;  moreover,  they  attack  all  vessels  in  which  the  ignition  can  be  performed, 
imiting  partly  with  their  substance ;  hence  the  amount  of  acid  in  these  nitrates  cannot 
be  conveniently  determined  by  ignition. 

According  to  Schaffgotsch,  the  amount  of  acid  in  a  nitrate  may  be  easilj-  deter- 
mined by  igniting  a  finely  pulverised  mixture  of  the  salt  with  anhj-drous  borax  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  taking  care  to  raise  the  heat  gradually.  The  loss  of  weight  then 
gives  the  amount  of  nitric  anhydride. 

Reich  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiii.  262)  estimates  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  in  alkaline 
nitrates  by  igniting  them,  mixed  with  from  4  to  6  times  their  weight  of  pounded 
quartz;  the  loss  of  weight  then  also  gives  directly  the  quantity  of  anhydride,  is■-0^ 

3.  By  conversion  of  7iitrates  into  chlorides. — The  nitrates  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline-earth-metals  may  be  converted  into  neutral  chlorides,  of  perfectly  definite 
composition,  by  igniting  them  in  a  covered  platinum  crucible  with  excess  of  chloride  of 
ammonium,  as  long  as  fumes  of  sal-ammoniac  continue  to  escape,  the  operation  being 
repeated  till  the  weight  of  the  residual  chloride  becomes  constant.  The  quantity  of 
base  is  then  determined  by  calculation,  and  from  this,  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  the 
salt. 

The  chlorides  of  most  of  the  heavy  metals  suffer  partial  decomposition  when  ignited, 
especially  in  contact  with  moisture. 

4.  By  the  action  of  Arsrnious  anhydride. — Nitric  acid  converts  arsenious  into  arsenic 
anhydi'ide,  according  to  the  equation, 

As^O»  +  2HN0'    =    As'O^  -t-  2HN0-. 

Hence  for  every  moleeide  of  arsenic  anhydride  produced,  two  molecules  of  nitric  acid 
(HNO^)  must  be  decomposed.  To  apply  this  reaction  to  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid,  the 
salt  to  be  analysed  (which  must  not  contain  lime  or  phosphoric  acid)  is  mixed  with  three 
times  its  weight  of  arsenious  anhydride  ;  the  whole  dissolved  in  strong  hydrochloric 
acid;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  ammonia  added  in  excess ;  and  the  arsenic 
precipitated  by  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  as  ammonio-mag- 

nesian  arseniate, -Which, ■vf\i6-a  dried  at  100°,  has  the  composition  (NH^)-Mmg-As-OMI'-O. 
From  the  weight  of  this  salt,  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  is  calculated  by  the  proportion, 

(NH0"Mmg=As=O''.H=O  :  2imO'    =    372  :  126. 

Estimation  of  Water  in  Nitrates. — In  thehydrated  nitrates  of  the  stronger  bases,  the 
amount  of  water  is  easily  determined  by  heating  them  to  100°,  the  water  being  then 
completely  expelled  without  any  loss  of  acid.  But  the  nitrates  of  the  weaker  bases 
cannot  bear  this  temperature  without  decomposition,  and  in  these  the  water  must  be 
determined  at  the  same  time  as  the  nitrogen,  by  igniting  the  nitrate  in  a  combustion- 
tube,  at  the  open  end  of  which  is  placed  a  quantity  of  copper  turnings,  and  attaching 
to  the  combustion-tube  a  di-ying  tube  containing  chloride  of  calcium,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  for  organic  analyses.  On  heating  the  tube,  the  water  and  nitric  anhydride  are 
driven  off ;  the  water  collects  in  the  chloride  of  calcium  tube,  the  increase  of  weight 
of  which  determines  its  quantity  ;  and  the  nitric  anhydride  is  reduced  by  the  red-hot 
copper  to  pure  nitrogen,  which  passes  on  and  may  be  collected  over  mercury  and 
measured. 

Separation  of  Nitrates  from  Chlorides. — All  chlorides  containing  metals  which  forna 
insoluble  phosphates,  may  be  separated  from  nitrates  by  heating  the  solution  containing 
tliem  with  phosphate  of  silver.  A  trace  of  that  salt,  which  remains  in  solution,  may 
be  easily  determined,  and  in  some  eases  separated  by  means  of  alcohol.  Lassaigne 
has  empioyeJ  this  niclhod  for  separating  tlie  chlorides  of  magnesium  and  calcium  from 
the  corresponding  nitrates  in  well-waters. 
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In  sumo  cases,  carbonate  of  silver  is  a  more  convenient  precipitant  than  the  phos- 
}iliate,  especially  for  separating  the  chlorides  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  and  of  mag- 
nesium from  the  corresponding  nitrates.  In  other  cases,  however,  the  carLouate  can- 
not be  used,  because  a  great  number  of  oxides  are  precipitated  by  it. 

The  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals  cannot  be  separated  from  the  nitrates  by  tlii.s 
method,  because  the  phosphates  of  those  bases  are  soluble.  The  method  most  generally 
adopted  for  estiraatiugtlie  quantity  of  chlorides  contained  in  alkaline  nitrates,  especially 
in  crude  saltpetre,  is  to  precipitate  the  chlorine  by  nitrate  of  silver,  and  determine  ils 
amount,  either  by  collecting  and  weighing  the  precipitate,  or  by  the  volumetric  method 
with  chromate  of  potassium  (i.  266). 

II.  Volumetric  methods.  1.  By  neutralisation.  See  Analysis,  Volumetkic 
(i.  261). — If  suli^huric  acid  is  the  standard  acid  used,  and  the  number  of  burette  divi- 
sions of  the  standard  alkaline  solution  required  to  neutralise  equal  weights  of  the 
standard  sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  nitric  acid  to  be  tested,  are  denoted  by  p  and  ]'', 
then  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  (HNO^)  contained  in  100  parts  by  weight  of  the  acid 
inider  examination  is  given  by  the  formula 

a-  =  100    .  .  =  128-57 

If  for  example  p  =-  22  and  p'  =  50,  then  .r  =  56'5,  or  100  grammes  of  the  acid 
contain  66 -5  grammes  of  real  nitric  acid.  The  percentage  of  nitric  anhydride  will  lie 
found  by  substituting  5-1  for  63  in  the  25receding  formula. 

2.  Bij  the  oxidation  of  Ferrous  salts  (Pe louz e' s  process). — A  feri'ous  salt  heated 
with  nitric  acid  is  converted  into  a  ferric  salt,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  every 
:i  at.  iron  (Ffe  =  56)  thus  fiu'ther  oxidised  corresponding  to  1  at.  nitric  acid  decom- 
posed : 

6FfeO  +  2HN0'^    =    3Ffe-0^  +  2N0  +  IF-O. 

A  quantity  of  pure  iron  (harpsichord  wire),  more  than  can  be  converted  into  ferric 
oxide  by  the  nitric  acid  to  be  estimated,  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  con- 
tained in  a  long-necked  flask;  a  known  weight  of  the  nitric  acid  or  nitrate  to  be  tested  is 
t  hen  added,  and  the  whole  boiled  till  the  liquid  acquires  a  clear  yellow  colour.  It  is  then 
diluted  with  wat(a',  and  the  excess  of  iron  still  present  us  ferrous  salt  is  estimated  by 
means  of  a  standard  solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  as  described  under 
Analysis,  Volu.metkic  (i.  203). 

This  process  is  weU  adapted  for  analysing  mixtures  of  sulplnmc  and  nitric  acids 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton,  for  mixtures  of  nitric  acid  with  water,  and  is 
nnich  used  for  the  valuation  of  saltpetre.  To  ensure  accm'acy,  access  of  air  to  the  flask 
must  be  carefully  avoided,  as  the  nitric  oxide  which  is  generated  would  be  thereby 
converted  into  a  higher  oxide  of  nitrogen,  and  thus  peroxidise  a  fiu'ther  portion  of  the 
iron.  Other  sources  of  error  are  the  reduction  of  a  portion  of  the  permanganic  acid  by 
nitric  oxide  remaining  in  the  liquid,  and  the  escape  of  nitric  acid  without  having  acted 
on  the  iron  solution.  To  obviate  these  sources  of  inaccuracy,  Fresenius  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvi.  217)  recommends  the  following  method  of  operating.  A  long-necked 
tubulated  retort,  having  a  capacity  of  about  200  cubic  centimetres,  being  placed  with 
ils  neck  inclined  slightly  upwards,  about  1'5  grammes  of  pure  iron  wire  is  introducpd 
into  the  bulb,  and  from  30  to  -lO  cubic  centimetres  of  pure  fuming  hydrochloric 
aeid  is  poured  in.  A  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  ju'eviously  washed  with  potash-ley,  is 
then  passed  into  the  retort  by  a  glass  tube  passing  through  the  tubulure,  and  entering 
the  retort  to  the  depth  of  about  half-an-inch,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort  is  connected 
with  a  U-tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The  bulb  of  the  retort  is  sunk 
in  a  water-bath,  and  heated  gently  till  the  iron  is  completely  dissolved.  The  solution 
is  left  to  cool  in  the  current  of  hydrogen  ;  the  current  is  then  strengthened,  and  a 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  to  be  tested  (not  exceeding  0-4  gramme  for  saltpetre)  having 
been  weighed  out  in  a  small  test-tube,  is  introduced,  together  with  the  tube,  through 
the  neck  of  the  retort  into  the  bulb.  The  connection  of  the  neck  of  the  retort  with  the 
U-tube  is  then  restored  ;  the  contents  are  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  the  retort  is  then  removed  from  the  water-bath,  and  heated  over  a  lamp 
to  brisk  ebullition,  till  the  solution,  which  is  at  first  dark-coloured  from  absorption 
of  nitric  oxide  gas,  lias  acquired  the  light  brown  colour  of  ferric  chloride,  after 
which  the  boiling  is  continued  for  a  few  minutes  longer.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  any  portion  of  the  salt  to  dry  on  the  sides  of  the  retort.  Before  the  boiling  is 
arrested,  the  stream  of  hydrogen  must  be  accelerated,  to  prevent  air  from  entering 
through  the  U-tubo  as  the  boihng  ceases.  The  solution,  after  cooling  in  the  current  of 
hydrogen,  is  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  the  quantity  of  iron  still  remaining  as  fer- 
rous salt  is  determined  by  means  of  permanganate  or  chromate  of  potassium. 

A  modification  of  this  process  proposed  by  C.  D.  Brauu  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  421) 
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consists  in  boiling  the  nitrate  with  an  acid  solution  of  ferrous  chloride,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  carbonic  anhydride,  till  all  tlie  nitric  oxide  is  drawn  off,  then  warming  the  so- 
lution wilh  iodide  of  potassium,  whereby  iodine  is  separated,  according  to  the  equation — 

FfcCP  +  KI  =  FfeCr-  +  KCl  +  I, 

and  estimating  the  liberated  iodine  by  means  of  sulphurous  acid  or  hyposulphite  of 
Bodium. 

Sc/i/osing's  mdliod. — This  method,  also  founded  on  the  reducing  action  of  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid  and  ferrous  chloride  on  nitrates,  consists  in  collecting  the  nitric 
oxide  evolved  in  the  reaction  over  milk  of  lime,  to  free  it  from  any  hydrochloric  acid 
that  may  pass  over  with  it,  carefully  preserving  it  from  contact  of  air,  then  transferring 
it  into  another  vessel,  and  converting  it  into  nitric  acid  by  mixing  it  with  oxygen  in 
a  vessel  containing  water;  the  quantity  of  tliisacid  is  then  determined  volumetrically 
by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  lime  in  sugar-water.  This  method  has  the  advan- 
tage of  not  being  affected  by  the  presence  of  organic  matter  — which  would  vitiate  the 
result  obtained  by  Pelouze's  process,  by  reducing  a  portion  of  the  permanganic  acid 
used  to  oxidise  the  ferrous  salt  and  making  the  amount  of  nitric  acid  come  out 
too  small.  It  has  been  applied  bj-  Schlosing  to  the  determination  of  nitric  acid  in 
tobacco;  but  it  is  difficult  of  execution,  and  not  generally  applicable.  (Chem.  Gaz. 
18.5-1,  p.  398.) 

3.  h;i  the  reducing  action  of  Mercury  (Crum,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  233). — This 
method  resembles  the  last,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  the  collection  of  the  nitric  oxide 
evolved  in  the  reaction,  but  differs  from  it,  in  completing  the  determination  by  the 
direct  measurement  of  this  gas,  instead  of  by  its  reconversion  into  nitric  acid.  A 
•weighed  quantity  of  the  nitrate  is  introduced  into  a  graduated  glass  tube  filled  with 
mercury,  and  standing  over  mercury  ;  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  salt 
is  then  passed  up,  and  lastly  a  large  excess  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  nitric  acid 
thus  set  free  is  reduced  by  the  mercury  to  nitric  oxide,  which  collects  at  the  top  of  the 
vessel,  the  decomposition,  accelerated  by  occasional  agitation,  being  complete  in  about 
two  hours.  The  level  of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  then  read  off,  and  a  warm  concentrated 
solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  passed  up  to  the  top  of  the  liquid.  This  absorbs  the 
whole  of  the  nitric  oxide,  leaving  ouly  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen,  arising  from  air 
left  in  the  tube.  The  volume  of  gas  absorbed  is  then  observed,  and  the  amount  of 
nitric  acid  in  the  salt  thence  determined  by  calculation.  This  method,  which  gives 
exact  results,  has  been  applied  by  Crum  to  the  determination  of  nitric  acid,  not  only  in 
saltpetre,  hut  also  in  gun-cotton,  after  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  presence  of  organic 
matter  did  not  interfere  with  the  liberation  of  the  nitric  oxide.  To  introduce  the  gun- 
cotton,  and  likewise  pulverulent  substances,  above  the  mercury.  Crum  encloses  them  in 
a  small  glass  tube.    H.  Eose  recommends  wrapping  them  in  filtering  paper. 

4.  By  the  reducing  action  of  copper  at  a  red  heat. — When  the  vapours  evolved  by 
igniting  a  nitrate  are  passed  over  red-hot  metallic  copper,  the  copj)er  takes  up  the 
whole  of  the  oxygen  and  liberates  the  nitrogen,  which  may  be  collected  and  measured 
over  mercury.  The  apparatus  iised  and  the  mode  of  operating  are  the  same  as  iu 
Dumas'  method  for  the  absolute  determination  of  nitrogen  in  organic  bodies  (see 
An.\lysis,  Organic,  i.  242).  1  part  by  weight  of  nitrogen  corresponds  to  3'857  parts  N0\ 

If  the  nitrate  contains  water,  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  must  be  inserted  between 
the  combustion-tube  and  the  gas-delivery  tube,  in  order  to  absorb  the  water,  and  deter- 
mine its  amount  by  weight. 

5.  By  conversion  into  Ammonia. — isitric  acid,  as  already  observed  (p.  84),  is  eon- 
verted,  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  the  action  of  zinc  on  dilute 
acids  or  on  solution  of  potash,  into  ammonia,  each  molecule  of  ammonia  produced 
corresponding  to  1  molecule  of  nitric  acid  : 

HNO'  +  B?    =    TsW  +  3H=0. 

The  reaction  may  be  applied  in  various  ways  to  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid. 

a.  Mart/7i's  method. — The  salt  or  solution  containing  the  nitric  acid  (after  being 
boiled  with  excess  of  potash,  to  expel  any  ammonia  that  may  be  present),  is  treated 
with  washed  metallic  zinc  and  sidphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and,  after  tlie  reaction 
is  finished,  the  liquid  is  distilled  with  potash,  to  expel  the  ammonia,  which  is  either 
estimated  volumetrically  by  means  of  a  standard  acid  liquid,  or  received  iu  a  bulb- 
apparatus  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  subsequently  precipitated  by  platinic 
chloride.  A  considerable  quantity'  of  zinc  must  be  used,  equal  to  at  least  four  times 
the  weight  of  the  nitric  acid  to  be  estimated,  because  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen  always 
escapes  in  the  free  state  without  acting  on  tiie  nitric  acid.  The  reaction  is  not  inter- 
fered with  by  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  organic  bodies,  such  as  uric  acid,  quinine, 
tlie  organic  matters  in  mineral  waters,  &c. ;  gelatin  retards  it,  but  does  not  interfere 
with  the  final  result. 
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4.  Hurcourfs  method  (Clieni.  Soc.  J.  xv.  383). — In  this  process,  the  liydrop,on  is 
evolved  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  sohition  on  zinc  in  contact  with  iron  (p.  157). 
A  standard  solution  of  sulphuric  acid  is  used  for  the  collection  and  determination  of 
the  ammonia,  the  excess  of  acid  employed  being  finally  determined  by  means  of  a 
standard  solution  of  caustic  potash.  Or  the  ammonia  may  bo  condensed  in  hj'dro- 
chloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  chloride  of  platinum;  Imt  the  volumetric  method  gives 
jierfectly  exact  results.  The  result  is  not  affected  by  the  presence  of  sulphate  of 
potassium  or  cldoride  of  sodium. 

For  the  estimation  of  nitric  acid  in  other  than  alkaline  nitrates,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  separate  the  base  before  proceeding  to  determine  the  nitric  acid  as  above. 
Nitrate  of  barium,  when  directly  submitted  to  this  method  of  analysis,  gives  perfectly 
good  results;  but  nitrate  of  lead  showed  a  slight  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  nitric  acid, 
due  probably  to  an  action  of  dissolved  oxide  of  lead  on  the  surface  of  the  zinc. 

6.  liy  reduction  to  Niti-ic  Oxide  and  sid)seqiient  conversio7i  of  theit  compound  into 
AiiuiuDiia. — The  conversion  of  the  nitric  acid  into  nitric  oxide  is  effected,  as  in  Pe- 
louze's  metliod  (p.  86),  by  boiling  the  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  fei'rous  eliloride 
and  free  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  nitric  oxide  is  converted  into  ammonia,  eitiier  by 
passing  it  mixed  with  hydrogen  over  platinum-sponge  heated  nearly  to  redness  : 

KO  +         =    NIP  +  H=0, 

by  which  method,  however,  the  conversion  into  ammonia  is  completely  effected  only 
wiien  the  quantity  of  nitric  oxide  present  is  very  small,  that  is  to  say,  when  only  a 
small  quantity  of  nitrate  is  ojjerated  on;  or,  secondly,  and  more  effectually,  by  passing 
the  nitric  oxide  mixed  with  sulphydric  acid  gas,  over  nearly  red-hot  soda-lime : 

2N0  +  3H-S  +  2CcaO    =    2NH^  +  CcaSO'  +  CcaS^ 

In  either  case,  each  molecule  of  ammonia  produced  corresponds  to  one  molecule  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  therefore  also  (p.  87)  to  one  molecule  of  nitric  acid.  The  ammonia 
produced  by  the  reaction  is  collected  in  an  absorption-apparatus  in  a  measured  qiuuitity 
of  standard  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  excess  of  acid  used  is  determined  by  a  standard  alka- 
line solution.  This  process  was  devised  especially  for  the  estimation  of  small  quantities 
of  nitric  acid  existing  in  plants,  soils,  waters,  &c.  From  10  to  100  grammes  of  the  sub- 
stance (or  of  the  residue  obtained  by  evaporating  the  water)  is  exhausted  with  boiling 
water,  and  the  concentrated  solution  is  treated  as  above  described.  (G.  Ville,  Compt. 
rend.  xi.  939  and  987.) 

MciaUic  Nitrates. 

Nitrate  of  Aluminium. — The  normed  salt,  Air"N^0°.9lI-'0,  crystallises  from  a 
concentrated  solution  of  hydrate  of  aluminium  in  nitric  acid,  in  oblique,  rliombic,  vei-y 
short  prisms,  which  melt  at  73°,  solidify  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling,  deliquesce  in 
the  air,  and  dissolve  very  easily  in  water  and  in  nitric  acid.  Half  an  ounce  of  tlie 
pulverised  crystals  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium  or  ammo- 
nium, produced,  on  solution  in  water,  a  fall  of  temperature  from  -I- 10'0°  to  —  23'3° 
(Ordway,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  247;  see  also  Salm -  Hors tm  ar,  Jaliresb.  1850, 
p.  301 ).  Tliis  salt  treated  with  hydrate  of  aluminium  appears  to  yield  a  series  of  basic 
salts  analogous  to  the  basic  ferric  nitrates  (p.  94)  (Ordway).  Berzelius  obtained 
a  basic  nitrate  of  aluminium  in  the  form  of  a  pasty  mass  by  iwecipitating  the  neutral 
salt  with  ammonia. 

Nitrate  OF  Ammonium.  (NH^)NO'.  Nitrian  Jlammans.  (See  Ammoniacai. 
S.VLTs,  i.  192.) 

Nitrate  of  Barium.  BaNO^  or  Bba"N-'0''.  Baryta-scdtpetrc. — Prepared  by 
treating  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  or  the  native  carbonate  {Withcrite)  witli 
dilute  nitric  acid,  or  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  sulphide  or  chloride  with  nitrate 
of  sodium.  It  crystallises  in  regular  octahedrons  and  combinations  of  that  form  with 
others  of  the  regular  system,  especially  the  cube.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in 
the  air,  white,  transparent,  or  translucent,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  3-1S48  (Karsten), 
and  a  sharp,  saline,  bitter  taste  ;  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  melt  at  a  comparatively 
low  temperature.  At  a  red  heat  the  salt  decomposes,  giving  off  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and 
nitric  peroxide,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  baryta.  It  detonates  slightly  with  com- 
bustible bodies,  and  decomposes  with  a  yellowish  light  when  thrown  on  glowing  coals. 
It  dissolves  in  water  with  slight  depression  of  temperature.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves 
in  20  pts.  water  at  0°  ;  in  12-5  pts.  at  15°;  in  5-9  pts.  at  45°;  in  3-4  pts.  at  86°; 
and  in  2-8  pts.  at  106°  (Gay-Lussac).  According  to  Karsten,  it  dissolves  in  11-66 
pts.  water  at  20°,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gi-avity  1-0678.  In  water  containing 
nitric  acid  it  is  much  less  soluble,  so  that  a  neutral  solution  from  which  nothing  will 
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ciystalliso  yields  an  additional  crop  of  crystals  on  addition  of  nitric  acid:  hence  also 
tiie  necessity  of  using  dilute  nitric  acid  in  preparing  the  salt  from  the  carbonate,  &c.  Jn 
strong  nitric  acid  it  is  quite  insoluble  ;  also  in  alcohol. 

From  a  solution  cooled  to  between  12°  and  0^,  Hirzel  (Zeitschr.  f.  Pharm.  1854, 
p.  49)  once  obtained  a  hydrated  salt  containing  Bba"N-'0°.2H-0. 

An  aceto-nitrate  of  Imriiim,  Bba"(X0')(C-'H'0-).4H-'0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
acetate  of  barium  in  excess  of  the  nitrate,  and  crystallises  from  the  mother-liquor  after 
the  excess  of  nitrate  has  separated,  in  large,  right,  rhombic  prisms.  (Lucius,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  113.) 

NiTHATES  OF  BisMUTii.  'Mhc normal  salt,  Bi"'N'0'.5H=0  orBi^O^S^SSOMoH^O, 
is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  pulverised  metal  or  the  oxide  or  carbonate  in  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid.  The  concentrated  solution,  which  corrodes  paper,  and  must  there- 
fore be  filtered  tlirough  asbestos  or  pounded  glass,  deposits  the  salt  on  evaporation  in 
large  crystals,  which  are  very  deliquescent,  extremely  caustic,  and  melt  in  their  water 
of  crystallisation  when  gently  heated. 

Basic  salts. — A  bismuth-nitrate  having  the  composition  2Bi"'N0*.H=0  =  ^-Q^y.'j  0' 

or  Bi-O^N-'OMI^O,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  normal  salt  to  78°  (Graham,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxix.  16),  to  150°  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  iii.  480).  According  to 
Kuge  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  163),  the  normal  salt  heated  for  a  certain  time  to  78°  leaves 

the  basic  salt  Bi"'NO^KNO' =^^To^2 1 0'  or  Bi=0'.2X-0^H-0  ;  but  if  it  be  kept  at 

that  temperature  till  it  no  longer  loses  weight,  the  residue  consists  of  2Bi"'X0'.H-0. 

The  acid  solution  of  the  normal  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  witii  precipitation 
of  a  white  basic  salt  formerly  called  magistcry  of  bismuth.  The  composition  of  this 
precipitate  is  variously  stated  by  difiFereut  chemists,  and  appears  to  vary  according  to 
the  quantity  of  water  added,  and  the  length  of  time  for  which  the  washing  is  con- 
tinued. According  to  Kuge  {loc.  at.)  it  consists  mainly  of  the  salt  Bi" XOMI-O 
or  Bi-'0^N•-0^2H'0,  mixed  with  variable  quantities  "of  Bi-'0l2BLN'0*.H-0  or 
2Bi'-0^N-'0^.H-0,  the  proportion  of  the  latter  increasing  with  the  quantity  of  wash- 
water  used.    (See  also  Haudw.  d.  Chem.  vii.  176.) 

NiTBATE  OF  CiESiuM,  CsNOl    See  C^isruii  (i.  1115). 

Nitrate  of  Cadmium.  CdN0^2H=0  or  Ccd"N-0^4H-0.— Tufts  of  needles  and 
prisms  which,  according  to  Meissner,  deliquesce  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  but  without 
colouring  the  flame.  According  to  Ordway  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvii.  14),  the  salt  melts 
at  59-5°,  boils  at  about  132°,  and  remains  clear  and  mobile  on  prolonged  boiling  till 
IJths  of  the  water  has  gone  off. 

Nitrate  of  Calcium.  CaN0'.2H-0  or  Cca"N'0^4H^0. — This  salt  occurs  on 
many  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  where  the  conditions  are  favourable  to  the  formation 
of  nitric  acid,  and  calcium-salts  (especially  the  carbonate)  are  likewise  present.  In 
many  limestone  caverns,  those  of  Kentucky  for  example,  it  takes  the  form  of  silky  efflores- 
cences of  a  white  or  grey  colour.  It  also  occurs  on  the  floors  and  waUs  of  stables  and 
other  badly-drained  buildings  in  which  mine,  blood,  and  other  animal  matters  are  left 
to  putreiy.  From  the  soil  it  often  passes  into  well-water.  When  it  forms  on  walls  it 
causes  rapid  disintegration  of  the  mortar,  because,  being  very  soluble  and  deliquescent, 
it  is  rapidly  carried  away  hy  rain-water  and  atmospheric  moisture  ;  hence  it  is  called 
the  saltpetre-rot.  In  France,  Prussia,  and  other  countries  of  Europe  it  is  formed 
artificially  iu  saltpetre-plantations,  consisting  of  heaps  of  decomposing  vegetable 
and  animal  matter  mixi  d  with  cinders,  chalk,  marl,  &c.,  which  are  frequently  moistened 
with  urine,  duughill-watei-,  waste  soap-suds,  &c.  After  exposure  to  the  air  for  two  or 
three  years,  the  mass  is  lixiviated,  and  the  crude  liquor,  which  is  chiefly  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  calcium,  mixed  however  with  the  nitrates  and  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium 
and  magnesium,  is  treated  with  carbonate,  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potassium,  iu  order 
to  convert  the  nitrate  of  calcium  into  nitrate  of  potassium  {sec  Hichanhon  and  Watts's 
Chemical  Tcchnolof///,  vol.  i.  pt.  4,  pp.  281 — 289). 

Pure  nitrate  of  calcium  is  best  prepared  by  neutralising  nitric  acid  with  lime  or 
carbonate  of  c;ilcium.  The  solution,  when  evaporated  to  di-yness,  leaves  the  anhydrous 
salt,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2'472  (Kremers),  a  warm  bitter  taste,  dissolves 
easily  iu  water  and  iu  alcohol,  and  may  be  heated  to  incipient  fusion  without  decom- 
position. The  partially  decomposed  salt  is  phosphorescent  (Baldwin's  2>hiisphorus). 
At  a.higher  temperature  it  is  decomposed,  giving  off  oxygen  and  nitric  peroxide.  It 
detonates  slightly  with  combustible  bodies, 

A  very  strong  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  crystidlises  with  difficulty  in  deliquescent 
six-sided  prisms  terminated  by  acute  pyramids — monoclinic  combinations,  according 
to  Marignac — containing  Cca"N"0".4ir-'0  ;  according  to  Milschcrlich,  the  same  hydralo 
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is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder  from  the  aqueous  solution  on  addition  of  nitric 
acid.  According  to  Ordway  (Ijc.  cit.)  the  hydrated  salt  melts  at  4-1"-',  but  if  lu-atcd 
somewhat  above  its  melliug  point,  remains  licjuid  till  it  lias  cooled  down  to  the  ordinary 
temperature,  and  if  then  touched  with  a  crystal  of  the  same  salt,  solidities  quickly, 
with  considerable  rise  of  temperature  and  contraction.  Its  specific  gravity  at  1.5-o°,  is 
r'JO  in  the  solid,  and  l'70in  the  liquidstate.  The  fused  salt  begins  to  boil  at  132°,  and 
remains  cli'ar  during  boiling  down,  till  about  one-third  of  the  water  has  gone  off,  and 
then  deposits  the  anhydrous  salt,  without  loss  of  acid.  The  anhydrous  salt  evolves 
great  heat  on  combining  with  water. 

Nitrates  op  Cerium. — a.  Ccroris  nitrate,  CeN0'.2H-0  or  Cco"N-0''.4H-0,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  ceroso-ceric  oxido  in  nitric  acid  in  presence  of  alcohol  or  some 
other  reducing  substance.  The  filtrate  evaporated  to  a  syrup  yields  the  salt  on  cool- 
ing, as  a  faint  rose-coloured  crystalline  mass,  which  gives  ofi'  half  its  water  at  150° 
and  decomposes  at  200°.    (L.  J.  Lange,  .1.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  129.). 

Ammonio-ceruus  nitrate,  (NH^)N0^.Cee"N-0''.8IT-'0,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  mix- 
ture of  equal  parts  of  the  moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  the  component  salts, 
and  crystallising  over  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  is  colourless,  very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol,  and  deliquesces  in  moist  air.    (Holzmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiv.  76.) 

A  mixture  of  ccrous  nitrate  and  nitrate  of  potassium  concentrated  to  a  syrup 
and  then  left  over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  small  crystals  of  i^ottissto-cerous  nitrate,  which 
gave  in  one  analysis  results  agreeing  with  the  formula  4KN0^.3Cce"N-0".-lH'0, 
but  were  not  found  to  be  of  constant  composition  (Lange). — Matjnesio-ccrous  nitrate, 
Mmg"N-0'*.Ccc"N-0''.8H-0,  is  obtained  on  adding  alcohol  to  the  mixed  solutions  of  its 
component  salts,  in  faint  rose-coloured  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  they 
give  off  3  at.  water  at  110°,  and  the  rest  at  200°,  melting  at  the  same  time  (Lange). 
According  to  Holzmann,  this  salt  is  colourless  and  contains  only  6  at.  water.  The 
double  salts  of  ccrous  nitrate  with  the  nitrates  of  manganese,  coheilt,  nickel,  and  ::inc, 
are  similar  in  composition  (with  8  at.  water)  to  the  magnesium  salt,  and  crystallise 
very  easily  from  solutions  made  as  nearly  neutral  as  possilile,  in  regular  six-sided 
tables  ;  they  sometimes,  however,  exhibit  hemihedral  forms,  and  frequently  have  three 
alternate  sides  longer  than  the  intermediate  ones.  The  manganese  salt  gives  oif  4  at. 
water  at  150°.  (Lange.) 

Ceric  oxide  dissolves  slowly  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  reddish-yellow  liquid,  which 
leaves  ou  evaporation  a  reddish-yellow  viscous  mass,  exhibiting  distinct  indications  of 
crystallisation.     It  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  leaves  when  ignited  a  ceroso-ceric 

oxide  which,  according  to  Marignac,  has  nearlj'  the  composition  3Cce"0.2Cce'''0^ 

An  anuiwnio-ccruso-ecric  nitrate,  q^^,'-  f  N''0'^Cce-N'-0'^3H-'0,  is  obtained  by  mix- 
ing the  solutions  of  nitrate  of  ammonium  and  ceroso-ceric  nitrate  and  evaporating  over 
lime  and  chloride  of  calcium  ;  it  forms  nodular  groups  of  very  deliquescent,  orange- 
red  crystals,  consisting  of  microscopic  six-sided  prisms.   (Holzmann,  loc.  cit.) 

Nitrates  of  Chromium.  Normal  chromic  nitrate,  Ccr'^0'.3N'-OM8H-0  or 
Cer"'N^0".9H-0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chromic  hydi-ate  in  nitric  acid.  The  solution, 
which  is  blue  by  reflected,  red  by  transmitted  light,  dries  up  when  evaporated  to  a 
gummy  fissured  mass,  which  is  dark  green  both  by  transmitted  and  by  reflt-cted  light, 
and  after  being  heated  over  the  water-bath  for  several  hours,  dissolves  only  partially  in 
water,  forming  a  brown  solution  (Hayes).  According  to  Ordway  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
ix.  .'SO  ;  xxvii.  14)  the  normal  salt  crystallises,  though  with  difficulty^,  from  warm 
water,  in  purple  oblique  rhombic  prisms  containing  9  at.  water,  which  melt  at  37°  to  a 
green  liquid,  boiling  at  125'5°,  and  form  with  cold  water  a  purple  solution  which  tm-ns 
gi'een  when  heated. 

Hasic  Salts. — Normal  chromic  nitrate  dissolves  chromic  hydrate,  the  solution  re- 
maining clear  tiU  it  contains  8Ccr-0^  to  3N-'0'* ;  by  careful  addition  of  alkali,  two- 
thirds  of  the  acid  may  be  withdrawn  without  producing  permanent  tm'bidity-.  The 
crystallised  normal  salt,  heated  over  the  water-bath  till  the  loss  of  weight  amounts  to 
39  per  cent.,  leaves  a  dark  green  viscid  residue,'  very  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting 
of  Ccr-0^.2N'-OM2H-0  ;  on  continuing  the  heat,  more  acid  and  water  escape,  and  the 
spongy  residue  which  then  remains  dissolves  quickly  in  water,  forming  a  dark  brown 
solution  containing  clu'omate  and  nitrate  of  chi'omium  (Ordway,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xxvi.  197).  According  to  Siewert  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  86),  the  saturated  so- 
lution of  chromic  oxide  in  cold  nitric  acid  contains  the  salt  Ccr-0^2N-'0^ ;  and  the  hot 
saturated  solution  contains  the  salt  2Ccr'-0^.3N-0^.  From  the  latter,  ether-alcohol 
precipitates  clu-omie  hydrate,  M'hile  blue  normid  chromic  nitrate  remains  in  solution. 

Nitrate  of  Cobalt,  CoNO'.3H-'0  or  C'co"N-'0".6H-0  (or  5H-0  according  to 
Millon)  forms  red  prismatic  crystals  of  specific  gravity  r83,  according  to  Bodeker, 
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which  melt  below  100°  aud  give  off  water  at  higher  temperatures,  the  colour  of  the 
liquid  changing  from  violet-red  to  green,  and  finally  swell  up,  give  off  red  nitrous 
vapours,  and  leave  black  cobaltoso-cobaltic  oxide.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a  crimson 
colour,  and  may  be  used  as  a  sympathetic  ink.  It  is  also  much  used  as  a  reagent  in 
blow-pipe  experiments  (i.  213). 

A  basic  salt,  6CcoO.X-0^oH=0  or  Cco'N-0».3CcoH=0=.2n=0,  is  formed  as  a  blue 
precipitate,  when  a  de-aerated  solution  of  the  normal  salt  is  treated  with  excess  of  am- 
monia out  of  contact  of  air.  After  washing  and  drying,  it  forms  a  green  powder, 
probably  containing  cobaltoso-cobidtic  hydrate.  (W  inkelblech.) 

The  nitrates  of  the  cohalt-ammoniums  have  been  already  described  (i.  1052-1055). 

KiTEATES  OK  CoppER.  iV'orwrt/ c!<^ri<;  ?»7rrt<(',  CuNO' or  Ccu"N-0'',  is  obtained 
by  dissolving  metallic  copper,  cupric  oxide,  or  cupric  carbonate  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 
The  solution  is  green  at  first  (perhaps  from  admixture  of  cupric  nitrite,  and  becomes 
bl\;e  only  after  standing  for  some  time.  From  the  blue  solution  at  temperatures  not 
below  20°  (26°  according  to  .Ord  way),  the  salt  is  deposited  in  dark  blue  prismatic  ciys- 
tals,  containing'Ccu"N'0''.3H-0,  according  to  Graham,  Gladstone,  and  Ordway; 
4H-0,  according  to  Gerhardt.  Tliis  hydrate  melts  at  114-5°,  and  boib  at  170°,  giving 
off  nitric  acid,  and  leanng  a  green  basic  salt  (Ordway).  At  lower  temperatures,  pale 
blue  prisms  are  deposited  containing  6  at.  water :  they  effloresce  in  vacuo  over  oil  of 
A-itriol,  giving  off  half  their  water,  melt  at  18°  (at  26'4°  according  to  Ordway),  and 
are  resolved  into  a  liquid  and  crystals  of  the  tri-hydrated  salt.  The  latter  decomposes 
at  65°  into  free  acid  and  a  basic  salt  (Graham): 

3(CcuN=0''.3H'0)    =    Ccu»N=0'  +  4HN0'  +  IWO. 

A  basic  cupric  nitrate,   3Ccu"0.N'0MI-0     =     Ccu'N=0'.H=0  (Graham), 

4Ccu"O.N20^3H=0  =  Ccu"0.Cc'u'N=0l3H-0  (Gerhardt),  is  formed  by  gently 
heating  the  normal  salt  (to  66° — 300°),  or  by  boiling  its  solution  with  copper  or  cupric 
hydrate,  or  mixing  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  alkali ;  also  by  treating  cupric  oxide  mth 
strong  nitric  acid,  even  in  excess.  It  is  a  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
acids ;  it  bears  the  temperature  of  melting  load  almost  mthout  decomposition,  but  is 
decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  cupric  oxide  ;  it  also  yields  cupric  oxide  when  boiled 
with  potash  (Proust).  According  to  Vogel  and  Reischauer  (Jahresb.  1859, 
p.  216),  the  salt  4Ccu"O.N-'0*.3H-0  is  obtained  in  light,  iridescent,  greenish-blue  lamin;c, 
by  boiling  the  mixed  solutions  of  normal  cupric  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassium,  or  the 
green  liquid  obtained  by  passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  water  in  which  cupric  hydrate 
is  suspended. 

Di-animonio-ciqiric  nitrate,  Ccu"(NH^)-N'0'^,  crystallises  very  easily  from  aqueous 
solution,  and  explodes  violently  when  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  heat  beyond  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration. 

Nitrate  of  Ammo-cxprammonium,  Ccu"N-0^.4NH.',  has  been  already  partially  des- 
cribed (ii.  81).  According  toj Marignac  (Compt.  rend.  xlv.  650),  it  forms  rhombic 
crystals  wilh  the  predominating  faces  ocP,  ocPoo  ,  Poo  ,  and  angles  ocP  :  ocP  =  122° 
35';  too  :  l^x>  over  the  principal  axis  =  115°  10';  twins  often  occur  with  composition 
face  oopco . 

NiTHATE  OF  DiDYjriuif,  DiNO'  or  I)di"X-0''. — Easily  soluble  in  water:  the 
solution  is  rose-red  when  dilute,  with  a  violet  tinge  when  concentrated :  a  syrupy  so- 
lution solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  deliquescent  mass  of  the  hydrated  salt,  which  melts  and 
gives  off  its  water  when  heated  above  300°.  The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  easily  in 
alcohol  of  96  per  cent.,  and  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  pure 
ether.  Wlien  strongly  heated  it  gives  off  nitrous  vapours,  and  ultimately  leaves  a 
residue  of  brown  peroxide  of  didj-mium.  If  the  decomposition  be  stopped  at  a  certain 
point,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  there  remains  a  white  mass,  apparently  con- 
sisting of  a  basic  salt,  I)di'N=0'.Ddi"H=0=.4ffO.  (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
xxxviii.  148;  see  also  Hermann,  Eep.  Chim.  piure,  1861,  p.  53.) 

Nitrate  of  Ekbitm.  Permanent  in  the  air;  mostly  colourless,  sometimes 
slightly  reddish;  forms  a  colourless  solution. 

Nitrate  of  Gltoini'm,  2GN0'.3H-0  or  Gg"N-0^3H=0.  — Obtained  by  de- 
composing the  sulphate  with  nitrate  of  barium,  as  a  difficultly  crystallisable,  very 
deliquescent  salt,  which  melts  at  60°,  and  boils  at  140-5°,  remaining  clear  when  boiled 
down  till  the  thermometer  rises  to  160°,  and  fluid  till  cooled  to  16°  ;  the  fused  mass 
solidifies  rapidly  on  addition  of  strong  nitric  acid.  AVhen  heated  for  twenty  hours  in 
a  steam-bath,  it  left  a  thick  transparent  residue,  amounting  to  60  per  cent,  of  its  weight, 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  Gg  "N-0'.Gg"H'0-.2II-0.  This  basic  salt  also 
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roniiiins  dissolved  when  the  iiqiu-ous  solution  of  tlie  nomul  salt  is  treated  in  the  cold 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  glucinum,  M'liereas,  on  boiling,  the  whole  of  the  glueina  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  more  highly  basic  salt.    By  the  action  of  hydrate  of 

ghioiniun,  tlie  normal  nitrate  maj' be  converted  into  llie  tribasie  nitrate,  Gg''N-0''. 
(Ordway,  .'~!ill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi.  197  ;  xxvii.  14.) 

NiTHATE  OF  Gold?  Fine  gold-leaf,  and  gold  recently  precipitated  by  ferrou.s 
sulphate,  dissolves  in  fuming  nitric  acid  ;  but  the  solution  is  very  unstable,  being  de- 
composed even  by  agitation  with  water,  with  precipitation  of  auric  oxide,  or  if  nitrous 
acid  is  present,  of  metallic  gold.  Auric  oxide  and  hydrate  likewise  dissolve  in  fuming 
nitric  acid,  forming  a  similar  solution. 

N  ITU  ATE  s  OF  ImDAMjroNiujis  (scc  Iridium-bases,  AsrwoNiAcvi.,  iii.  324). 

Nitrates  of  Iron.  a.  Fi  rric  Niiraks. — The  normcd  salt,  Vc'O^.S'S-O^.lSll-O 
nr  Ff(  "'N^0^.9H''0,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1-2'J,  till  the  li(iuid  has  taken  up  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  metal,  and  then  adding 
an  equal  volume  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-43.  The  solution,  on  cooling,  de- 
posits the  salt  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  of  specific  gravity  l'C835  at  20°,  colourless 
or  with  a  faint  lavender-blue  tint,  slightly  deliquescent,  very  soluble,  with  a  yellow- 
brown  colour,  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid.  At  47 '2°  they  melt 
to  a  deep  red  liquid,  which  remains  liquid  till  cooled  to  20°,  and  has  then  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-0712;  part  of  the  acid  goes  off  at  100°  ;  the  liipiid  boils  at  125°,  and 
eomplete  decomposition  takes  place  at  a  red  heat  (Ordway,  /oc.  cit.).  Hansmann 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  109),  by  evaporating  the  red-brown  solution  of  iron  in 
iiilric  acid  to  a  .syrup,  at  a  gentle  lieat,  then  adding  half  the  volume  of  nitric  acid,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise,  obtained  prismatic  crystals  containingFfe"N'0'.CH-'0, 
and  melting  at  3.5°.  E.  AVildenstein  (.1.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiv.  243)  obtained  the  same 
hydrate  in  limpid  cubic  crystals,  from  a  large  quantity  of  i?-nn  ihorJi.int  containing  a 
very  small  quantity  of  free  acid  (prepared  by  saturating  slightly  diluted  nitric  aciil 
with  iron,  and  evaporating  to  48°  or  50°  Baume). 

liiistc  S(tlts. — Ord'way  has  obtained  basic  ferric  nitrates  containing  from  2,  3,  6, 
8,  1 2  to  24  molecules  of  ferric  oxide  to  3  at.  nitric  anhydridi',  namely  by  mixing  the 
suhition  of  the  normal  salt  witii  recently  precipitated  ferric  hydrate  in  various  pro- 
portions ;  they  are  all  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solutions  when  evaporated  yield  red 
mostly  deliquescent  powders.  The  solutions  have  a  deep  red  colour,  are  not  de- 
composed by  boiling  or  dilution,  but  when  saturated  with  ferric  oxide,  they  yield  a 
liri'ci|iitate  of  that  oxide  on  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium,  sulphate  of  potassium, 
i-hloride  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  cupric  sulphate,  &c.,  but  are  not  precipi- 
tated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  cupric  acetate,  or  alcohol.  Kcheurer-Kestner 
(C'ompt.rend.  xlvii.  927)  has  obtained  the  two  salts  2Ffe-0^N-0MI0  and  Ffe-0■•.N■-'0^ 
These,  as  well  as  the  normal  salt,  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  normal  salt  yielding 
2Ffe-0».N-0^8H-0,  the  first  of  the  two  basic  salts  just  mentioned  yielding  3Ffe=0^.N-0^ 
211-0,  and  the  second  4Ffe-0''.N-0^.3ir-0.  Ilausmann.  by  evaporating  the  solution 
(if  inni  in  nitric  acid  to  a  syrup,  adding  half  the  volume  of  .strong  nitric  acid, 
and  leaving  the  .solution  to  crystallise,  obtained  colourless  prisms  containing  Ffe'O'. 
3N-'0\1 2H-0.  I!}' mixing  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  with  water  till 
the  colour  became  reddish-yellow-,  then  boiling,  and  adding  nitric  acid  after  cooling, 
an  ochre-coloured  precipitate  was  formed,  containing  8Ffe-'0'.2N-0^3H-0.  By 
adding  a  very  large  quantity  of  water  to  a  highly  concentrated  and  sliglitly  acid 
solution  of  the  nitrate,  an  ochre-eoloured  precipitate  was  sometimes  formed,  containing 
36Ffe-OlN'0^.48n-0.  By  treating  iron  excess  with  nitric  acid,  a  precipitate  was 
obtained  having  the  composition  8Ffe-0'.N^OM2H-'0. 

/3.  Ferric  A  ccto  -  v  i  tr  atrs  (Scheurcr-Kestner,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  Ixiii.  422  ; 
Iu''p.  Chim.  pure,  iv.  95). — These,  and  similar  salts  containing  chlorine  and  otiicr 
nninatomic  radicles  are  obtained: — 1.  By  leaving  mixtures  of  ferric  hydrate  and 
monalomic  acids  (nitric,  hydrochloric,  acetic,  &c.)  to  act  upon  one  another  for 
several  days  at  40°. — 2.  By  uiixing  a  mouatomic  acid  with  a  very  concentrated 
siihition  of  a  ferrous  salt,  or  w-ith  the  dry  salt,  and  oxidising  the  mixture  w-ith  nitric 
ixc'id. — 3.  By  the  mutual  action  of  tlie  component  salts,  r.r/.  of  ferric  acetate  and  ferric 
nitrate. — 4.  By  the  action  of  an  acid  on  a  ferric  salt  containing  anotlier  acid. 

Fn-ric  Di(ici  to~nitrati\  Ffe"'(a-H''0-)-(N0^).3H-'0.  crystallises  in  slender  blood-red 
needles  or  right  rhombic  prisms  of  considerable  .size;  — ferric  accto-dinitratc, 
Fl'e"'(C-'IP0^)(N0')-'.4H*0.    in    right    rhombic    prisms; — ferric  titraccio-nitratc, 

Ffe-(C-I-r0-)\N0^)(n0).4lT-0,  Inhard,  sinning,  red-brown,  right  rhombic  prisms; — 

frric  triac(fo-nUrate,  F'fe-(C"H'0"-?(N0')(H0)-.2ir-n.  i„  ,,bli(|ne  ilionibie  prisms, 
resembling  ferrieyanide  of  potassium. 
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•y.  Ferrous  nitrate,  Fe'O.N'O' or  Ffe"N-0''. — Prepared  by  precipitating  ferrous 
sulphate  with  an  equivalent  quantitj'  of  nitrate  of  bai'ium,  and  evaporating  tlie  filtrate 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol;  or  by  adding  sulphide  of  iron  to  cold  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo.  K  the  solution  were  evaporated  by  lieat,  ferric 
salts  would  be  formed.  The  salt  is  likewise  obtained  b^'  treating  iron  borings  or  filings 
with  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  ammonium  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  and 
no  evolution  of  gas  taking  place : 

10HNO>  +  Ffe*    =    4Ffe"N-0«  +  (NH<)NO'  +  3n=0. 

The  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  heated  nearly  to  boOing  without  decomposition. 

According  to  Scheurer-Kestner  (Compt.  rend,  xl^ii.  927),  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  l-OSl  yields  with  iron  nothing  but  ferrous  nitrate  and  ammonia,  whereas  acid 
of  .specific  gravity  1'073  yields  the  same  products  together  with  ferric  nitrate ;  and  acid 
of  specific  gravity  1-115  and  upwards,  only  ferric  nitrate,  and  no  ammonia.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  solution  contains  basic  salts,  as  well  as  the  normal  salt,  and  in  greater 
proportion  as  the  acid  was  more  concentrated. 

Ferrous  nitrate  crj-stallises  from  solution  after  some  time  in  four-sided  bevelled 
prisms,  having  a  very  faint  greenish  colour  and  sharp  taste,  deliquescent  and  very 
soluble  in  water. 

The  solution  of  iron  filings  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  is  used  in  dyeing. 

N I T  R  A  T  E  o  F  L  A  N  T  H  A  N  u  ir,  LaNO'.  i|H-0  or  Lla'TST-O".  3H=0,  separates  from  a  svrupy 
solution  in  large  prismatic  cr^-stals  which  deliquesce  in  the  air  and  dissolve  easily  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  If  the  water  be  very  carefully  drawn  oiF  from  the  crystals,  the 
residual  anhydrous  salt  may  be  fused  without  decomposition,  but  if  the  temperature  be 
then  raised  above  the  melting-point,  a  small  quantit}'  of  nitric  acid  goes  olF,  and  the 
residual  basic  salt  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  kind  of  enamel  which  almost  immediately 
afterwards  crumbles  to  a  bulky  wliite  powder,  and  with  such  force  that  the  particles 
are  scattered  to  a  considerable  distance.  At  a  red  heat  the  salt  is  completely  decom- 
pose!, leaving  a  residue  of  oxide  (Mosander).  The  hydrated  salt  melts>  at  about 
40°  and  boils  at  about  120°.  (Ordway.) 

Nitrates  of  Lead.  The  normal  salt,  Pb-O.N'O'  or Pp^'N-O",  is  obtained  by 
dissolving  litharge  or  metallic  lead  at  the  boiling  heat,  in  slightly  diluted  nitric  acid, 
which  should  be  free  from  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  neutral  nitrate  crys- 
tallises in  large  octahedrons,  with  the  secondary  fixces  of  the  cube,  sometimes  trans- 
parent, although  generally  white  and  opaque  ;  specific'gravity  4'509  (Schro  der);  4'235 
(Buignet).  The  ciystals  ai-e  anhydrous  ;  they  are  soluble  in  7^  times  their  weight  of 
cold,  and  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Mitscherlich.) 

According  to  Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  499)  1  pt.  of  the  nitrate  of  lead  dissolves 
in  2-58  pts.  water  at  0°;  in  2-07  pts.  at  10°;  in  1-65  pts.  at  2.5°;  in  l-2o  pts.  at  4.5°; 
in  0-99  pts.  at  65°  ;  in  0-83  pts.  at  85°  ;  and  in  0-72  pts.  at  100°.  The  saturated  solu- 
tion boils  at  103'5°.  The  specific  gravities  at  17'5°  of  solutions  of  various  strengths 
are  as  follows  (Kremers,  Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  57  ;  civ.  133) : 


Weight  of  salt  in  Specific  gravity  of 

100  pts.  water.  solution. 
34-79  1-3816 


Weight  of  salt  in  Specific  gravity  of 

100  pts.  water.  solution. 
11-60  1-1022 


23-30  1-2274  7-73  1-0661 

15-46  1-1415 


See  also  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Ph;u-m.  ex.  75).  Nitrate  of  lead  is  insoluble  in  alcohol, 
and  in  strong?i?^r?e  acid,  which  indeed  precipitates  it  from  aqueous  solution  ;  soluble  in 
saturated  solutions  of  nitrate  of  jJOtassium  and  nitrate  of  barium.  (For  full  details  re- 
specting its  solubility  in  water  and  other  solvents,  see  Siorcr's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities, 
p.  382.) 

Nitrate  of  lead  is  decomposed  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  yielding  a  mixture  of  oxj-geu 
gas  and  nitric  peroxide  (p.  76),  and  leaving  the  yellow  protoxide  of  lead  (iii.  549). 

Basic  salts.^Tho.  diplumhic  salt.  2Ppb"0.N-'0*  =  Ppb"O.Ppb"N-0"(Berzelius) 
or  2Ppb"0.N=0MI^0  =  Ppb"IINO'  (Pelouze),  is  produced  by  boiling  the  normal  salt 
with  white  lead  and  water  (Pelouze),  or  1  pt.  of  the  normal  salt  with  I  pt.  lead  oxide 
and  water  (Chevreul),  or  \sy  treating  the  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  n  quantity 
of  ammonium  not  sufficient  to  throw  down  all  the  lead  as  oxide.  It  crystallises  from 
the  hot  aqueous  solution  in  white  grains  or  nacreous  lamina;  and  needles  having  a  sweet 
astringent  taste.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water:  accord- 
ing to  Pohl,  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  5-15  pts.  water  at  19-2°. 

Triplumbic  nitrate,  3Ppb"0.N-0'  or  Ppb'N-0',  is  precipitated  witli  |  at.  water 
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(2Ppb'N-0'*.3ffO),  on  trcatinn;  the  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  as  a  white  powder,  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water  and  precipitated  by  addition 
of  many  salts  which  do  not  decompose  it.  The  same  salt  is  precipitated,  according  to 
A.  Vogel,  jun.,  with  twice  the  preceding  quantity  of  water  (Ppb^N-0'.3H-0),  on 
adding  nitrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  to  a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.  Il  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  crystallises  on  cooling  in  nodules  of  needle-shaped 
crystals,  and  gives  oif  its  water  of  crystallisation  in  vacuo  at  205^. 

HcTplumhic  nitrate,  6Ppb"O.N20\H'0  =  Ppb"N20''.3Ppb"0.1FO,  is  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  normal  salt  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  digesting  the  washeil 
precipitate  witli  ammonia.    It  is  a  white  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Fo  r  mo-^i  itr  at  c  of  Lc  ad,    NO-'tO'.H'O,  obtained  by  dissolving  formate  of  lead 
(CllOyj 

ill  a  hot  nearly  satm-ated  solution  of  the  nitrate,  crystallises  by  shjw  cooling  in  large 
rlioiiiliic  plates,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

I'hnspho-niti-atc  of  Lead,  NOHOMPO  or  Ppb"N-0".Ppb^PW.2H-0,  is  ob- 

(poy-j 

tained  by  adding  a  soluble  phosphate  to  excess  ot  nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  in  six-sided  plates 
derived  from  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water  into 
nitrate  and  orthophosphato  of  lead,  and  when  heated  to  redness  leaves  a  residue  of  Ijasic 

pliosphato,  Ppb"0.Ppb'P-'08.    (Gerhard t,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  28G.) 

Nitrate  of  Lithium,  LiNO^. — The  anhydrous  salt  crystallises  at  15°  in 
rhombic  prisms,  like  nitrate  of  pota.ssium  ;  of  specitic  gravity  2'33-i,  according  to 
Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  520);  according  to  Troost(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  li.  134), 
in  rhombohedral  crystals,  R  .  oR.  having  the  angle  of  the  terminal  edges  =  105°  40' ; 
specific  gravity  2-442.  Below  10°  the  hydrate,  2LiNO''.5H-'0,  crystallises  in  thin 
deliquescent  prisms  (T roost).  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol; 
tlie  solutions  taste  like  saltpetre,  but  very  pungent.  The  specific  gravities  of  .solutions 
containing  various  proportions  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  according  to  the  determinations 
of  Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxiv.  41),  are  exhibited  in  tlie  following  table: — ■ 

LiNO^  Specific  giMvity  LiXO'  Specific  gravity 

in  ino  pts.  at  lU-i".  in  ino  |its.  at  l!i-5°. 

14-2  1-0769  57-5  1-2550 

20-7  1-1346  77-4  1-3154 

40-6  1-1930 
Nitrate  of  lithium  easily  forms  super-saturated  solution.s,  which  solidify  at  1°,  often 
in  masses  of  slender  needles,  the  temperature  of  the  solution  rising  to  27°.  (Kremers.) 

Nitrate  of  M  agxesiuji,  MgN0l3H-0  or  Mmg"N-0".6H-'0. — This  salt  occurs  in 
the  mother-liquor  of  tlie  saltpetre-plantations,  and  was  detected  by  Berzelius  in  the 
well-waters  of  Stockholm.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  Mae/msia  aiha  in  nitric  acid, 
and  crystallises  from  the  concentrated  solution  in  delicpiescent  rhombic  prisms  and 
needles  (monoclinic  according  to  Marignac),  soluble  in  J  pt.  cold  water  and  in  9  jits, 
alcoliol  of  specific  gravity  0-840,  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  AVhen  dried  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  they  give  off  4  at.  water.  They  melt  when  heated,  and  at  the  temperature 
of  melting  lead  give  olf,  according  to  Graham  and  Chodnew,  5  at.  water,  leaving 
tlie  monohydratecl  salt,  Mmg"N-'0".H-0,  which,  at  a  still  higher  temperature,  gives  off 
tile  rest  of  tlie  water  and  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  leaving  the  triinagnestc  salt, 

Jlnig^N-O".  Einbrodt,  on  the  other  hand,  doubts  the  existence  of  the  mono- 
hydratcd  salt,  inasmuch  as  he  finds  that  the  hex-hj'drated  salt  begins  to  give  off 
nitric  acid  before  it  has  parted  with  the  fifth  molecule  of  waler. 

Nitrate  of  magnesium  forms  an  alcoholate,  Mmg"N-0''.6C-TP0  (see  i.  80). 

Nitrate  of  Manganese,  MnN0l3H=0  or  Mmn"N=0".6H-0.— White  longi- 
tudinally-stri.ated  needles,  deliquescent,  and  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Nitrates  of  IMercury. — a.  Mercuric  nitrates. — When  mercuric  oxide  is 
dissolved  in  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  the 
normal  salt,  IIgNO'H-0  or  Hhg"N-'0'*.2H-0,  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  ."^yrupy  liquid, 
which  retains  its  constitution  unaltered  for  several  months.  By  further  evaporation 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  bulky  deliquescent  crystals,  consisting  of  the  hydrate, 
2nhg"N-G".H-0,  which  easily  give  up  a  portion  of  their  acid  {Hanclw.  d.  Chem.  vii. 
165).  According  to  C.  G.  Mitscherlich  {Griidin's  Hayulhook,  \\.  74),  the  crystals 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  acid  solution  of  the  normal  salt  consist  of  the  basic 
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salt  Hhg"0.niig"N-0'''.2H-0.  A  concentrated  solution  made  as  neutral  as  possible 
yields,  when  cooled  to  15°,  large  colourless  rhombic  plates  with  angles  of  about 
67°,  melting  at  66°,  and  having  the  composition  Hhg"N-0'=.8IT-0.  (Ditten,  Jahresb. 
1854,  p.  366.) 

Basic  salts. — The  clear  liquid  obtained  by  fusing  the  crystals  of  the  octoliydrate 
just  mentioned  deposits  the  salt  Hhg"0.Hhg"N-'0'*.3H-0,  in  short  colourless  needles, 
which  become  opaque  when  exposed  to  the  air  and  white  by  contact  with  wat«r.  Both 
this  salt  and  the  normal  salt  are  decomposed  by  water,  the   trimercuric  salt, 

3Hhg"0.N^0'.H-0  or  Hhg'N'O'.H-O,  being  first  separated  as  a  white  pulverulent  mass, 
and  afterwards  gradually  converted  into  red  mercuric  oxide.  The  trimercuric  salt  with 
1  at.  water  is  likewise  produced  by  heating  either  of  the  preceding  salts  till  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  pulverulent  mass,  then  pulverising  it,  and  treating  it  seven  or  eight  times 
with  cold  water.    It  begins  to  give  off  water  at  about  120°  C,  and  nitrous  fumes  at 

250°.  A  hrxmcrniric  nitrate,  6Hhg"0.X=0'  or  3Hhg"0.Hiig^X-0»,  is  obtained, 
according  to  Kane,  as  a  brick-red  powder  by  boiling  the  trimercuric  salt  with  water. 

Normal  mercuric  nitrate  treated  with  ammonia  yields  a  number  of  nitrates  of  mer- 
ciu'ammoniums,  already  described  (lii.  917,  920). 

Double.  Salts  of  Mercuric  Nitrate,  a.  With  Mercuric  Cyanide. — 
Hhg-(N0^)-Cy-'.2H-'0. — Produced,  according  to  Desfosse,  when  a  solution  of  mercuric 
nitrate  is  mixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  crystallises  in  white  micaceous  scales. 

/8.  With  Mercuric  Iodide.  Hhg"X-0''.Hhgr-(Lou"isville,Eigel);  2nhg"N-0MIhg"P 
(Prexiss). — Obtained  by  dissolving  the  iodide  in  a  boiling  solution  of  the  nitrate;  or 
by  treating  mercurous  or  mercuric  iodide  with  nitric  acid.  White  nacreous  scales  which 
are  decomposed  by  water  and  by  alcohol. 

Another  iodonitrate,  Hhg"y'0°.2Hhg"I-,  is  obtained,  according  to  Liebig,  in  small 
red  crystals  on  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  with  half  as  much  iodide 
of  potassium  as  is  required  for  the  complete  separation  of  mercuric  iodide.  The  solu- 
tion filtered  from  these  crystals,  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  satui'ated  while 
warm  with  mercuric  iodide,  yields  after  some  days,  white  silky  needles  of  the  compound 
2Hhg"N-^0<'.3Hhg"R 

All  these  mercuric  iodonitrates  are  decomposed  by  water,  the  iodide  separating  and 
the  nitrate  dissolving.  When  heated,  they  melt,  give  off  nitrous  acid  and  a  sublimate 
of  mercuric  iodide,  and  leave  mercuric  oxide. 

y.  With  Iodide  of  Silver,  2.Hhg"N'0^4AgI.H-0.  Separates  from  a  solution  of 
silver-iodide  in  hot  aqueous  mercuric  nitrate,  in  slender  needles  which  are  decomposed 
by  water. 

S.  With  Mercuric  Phosphate.  This  double  salt  is  formed  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
sodium-phosphate  with  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate. 

e.  With  Mercuric  Phosphide,  3(IIhg"N^0«.Hhg"0).Hhg-''P-.  Produced  by  passing 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  through  a  dilute  acid  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate.  After 
washing  with  water,  it  forms  a  yellow  powder,  which  must  be  dried  in  a  vacuum.  It 
detonates  with  great  violence  when  heated,  less  strongly  by  percussion  ;  also  in  chlorhie 
gas,  probably  in  consequence  of  heat  developed  b}-  the  cliemical  action  which  ensues. 

f  AVith  Mercuric  Sulphate,  IIhg"N-0''.2Hl)g"S.  Sulphydric  acid  gas  passed  through 
a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  in  quantity  not  sufficient  for  complete  decomposition  pro- 
duces a  white  precipitate  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  then  dried ;  if  the 
washing  is  continued  bej"ond  a  certain  time,  the  compound  begins  to  decompose  and 
turn  yellowish.  An  excess  of  sulphydric  acid  converts  it  wholly  into  black  mercuric 
sulphide.  It  is  likewise  decomposed  and  blackened  by  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium 
or  sodium.  Hot  nitric  acid  decomposes  it  with  formation  of  sulphuric  acid. 
(H.  Rose.) 

Mercurous  Nitrates.  The  normal  salt,  UhgSO'.Jl'O,  is  formed  by  prolonged 
digestion  of  metallic  mercury  in  excess  with  cold  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
separates  in  colourless  somewhat  efflorescent,  monoclinic  crystals.  According  to 
Gerhardt  and  Marignae  (Jahresb.  1819,  p.  285),  the  .same  salt  is  formed  when  the 
liquid  is  moderately  warmed  ;  it  is  best  however  to  decant  the  solution  as  soon  as  the 
iii-st  violent  action  has  somewhat  subsided,  and  leave  the  still  acid  liquid  to  crj'stallise 
by  cooling.  It  sometimes,  according  to  Gerhardt,  deposits  prismatic  crystals  of  a  basic 
salt,  but  these,  if  left  in  the  liquid,  are  gradually  converted  into  the  normal  salt.  The 
latter  is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  a  larger 
quantity  converts  it  into  a  basic  salt.  When  heated  with  water  it  is  resolved  into  per- 
nitric  oxide  and  mercuric  oxide  ;  2HhgX0'  =  IIhg"0  +  NO-. 

Basic  salts. — The  above-mentioned  prismatic  crystals  which  sometimes  separ.ste, 
according  to  Gerhardt,  from  the  solution  of  excess  of  mercury  in  warm  dilute  nitric 
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ficid,  are  mnst  readily  obtained,  aeoordingto  Marignao,  when  tlie  crystals  of  the  normal 
snlt  are  warmed  in  their  mother-liquor,  in  contact  with  excess  of  mercury,  and  the  solu- 
tion is  then  left  to  crystallise  by  cooling.  (The  following  basie  salt  is  often  formed 
at  the  same  time.)  The  crystals  are  colourless,  shining,  non-efflorescent  prisms, 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  Gerhardt  and  Marignac  obtained  the  same  results 
by  the  analysis  of  these  crystals ;  nevertheless  they  are  regarded  by  Gerhardt  as 
ribg"0.4HligN0lH=0,  and  by  Marignac  as  IIhg-0.6HligN0'-'.H-0. 

Another  basic  mercurous  nitrate.  Hhg'-0.2HhgN0lH'-0, —according  to  Gerhardt, 
Hhg-0.3HhgN0MI-0, — is  obtained  when  the  salt  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric 
peroxide  vapour  on  mercury  is  triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  tlie  mix- 
ture then  heated  to  boiling;  also  when  normal  mercurous  nitrate  is  suspended  in  water 
and  the  water  heated  to  boiling;  also,  according  to  Marignac,  when  the  solution  or 
mother-liquor  of  either  of  the  preceding  salts  is  boiled  for  several  hours  with  excess  of 
mercury,  the  water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates  ;  or  when  the  crystals  of  either  of 
the  preceding  salts  are  left  to  stand  for  several  hours  in  contact  with  their  mother- 
liquor  and  excess  of  mercury.  Tiie  crystals  are  trieliaie,  permai.ent  in  the  air,  colour- 
less, hard  and  shining.  (Gerhardt,  Jahresb.  1847 — 48,  p.  447. — Marignac,  he.  at.) 

Lefort,  by  prolonged  digestion  of  mercury  in  excess  with  dilute  nitric  acid  at  40° 
— 50°,  or  by  evaporating  the  product  of  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  excess  of 
mercury  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  obtained  a  salt  which 
formed  large  prismatic  crystals,  perhaps  identical  with  those  obtained  as  above  by 
Gerhardt  and  Marignac.    Lefort,  however,  regards  them  as  Hhg'-0.2HhgNO''.2II'-0. 

By  the  action  of  cold  water  on  the  preceding  salts,  Gerhardt  and  Marignac  obtained 
a  light  yellow  powder  consisting  of  Hhg-'0.4HhgNO'''.3H-0,  as  previously  established  by 
Kane.  Gerliardt  regards  it  as  the  above-mentioned  triclinic  salt  in  the  amorphous  state. 

Mitscherlich  has  described  another  salt,  Hlig-0.4HhgNO'.3H-'0,  which  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  salt  nhg-0.4HhgN0lH-0,  obtained  by  Gerhardt  (v/d.  mip.). 
Mitscherlich  obtained  it  by  leaving  cold  dilute  nitric  acid  in  contact  with  excess  of 
mercury',  till  the  crystals  of  the  normal  salt  which  form  at  first,  dissolve  and  are 
replaced  by  others.  Crystals  of  different  form,  but  of  the  same  composition  (there- 
fire  dimorphous),  are  formed,  according  to  Mitscherlich,  when  the  normal  mercurous 
salt  is  warmed  with  mercurous  oxide  and  water  containing  a  little  nitric  acid.  In  this 
way,  large  limpid  crystals  are  obtained  which  dissolve  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
but  ars  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity,  either  cold  or  hot. 

Tlie  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  yielding  a  black  pre- 
cipitate of  very  variable  composition,  constituting  the  so-called  Mercuriiis  soluhilis 
liahnemanni  (iii.  920). 

Mercurous  nitrate  forms  double  salts  with  the  nitrates  of  barium,  strontium  and  lead. 

1\i^lcad-salt,  2Ppb"N-0".(Hhg-0.2HhgNO')  or  ^ha'l^^o'^'  obtained,  according  to 
Stiideler,  on  mixing  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  with 
nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  white  heavy  precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic  octahedrons  with 
cubic  modification:  dilute  solutions  yield  it  in  larger  crystals  having  an  adamantine 
lustre.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  boiling  nitric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  pure 
water.    The  barium-  and  stroniiui/i-salts  are  similar  iu  form  and  composition. 

Mcrcuroso-yncrcuric  nitrate,  Hlig-0.2Hhg"0.N*0^  or  Hhg'  1 0-,  is  formed  by  the 

gradual  oxidation  of  mercurous  nitrate;  also  when  1  pt.  of  mercury  is  boiled  with 
J  A  pt.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  Vl  till  completely  dissolved  (W  i  tt  stock).  Ac- 
cording to  Gerhardt  (Jahresber.  1849,  p.  285).  the  light  yellowsalt  wliich  covers  the 
hotter  parts  of  the  sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  mercurous  nitrate  is  evaporated,  consists 
of  this  mercuroso-mercuric  salt;  the  same  chemist  obtained  it,  with  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide,  by  fusing  normal  mercurous  nitrate. 

NiTn.vTES  OF  Molybdenum. — Molybdic  nitrate  is  obtained  in  solution  by  satu- 
rating nitric  acid  with  molybdic  hydrate,  or  by  digesting  metallic  molybdenum  in 
dilute  nitric  acid.  It  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state,  as  the  solution  when  con- 
centrated beyond  a  certain  point,  gives  off  nitric  oxide  and  leaves  molybdic  acid. 

Moh/bJous  nitrate  is  obtained  bj'  dissolving  molybdous  hydrate  in  dilute  nitric  acid; 
if  tlie  hydrate  is  in  excess,  a  basic  salt  is  formed.  The  solutions  are  very  unstable 
and  quickly  decompose,  depositing  molybdic  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Pi  rmoliibdic  iritrate  or  nitrate  of  'molybdic  acid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  molybdic 
anhydride  in  nitric  acid  (iii.  1037). 

NlTR.\TE  OF  Nickel.  NiN0^3ir-0  or  Nni"N'-0'\6H-0.— Emerald-green,  eight- 
sided  prisms, — monoclinic,  according  to  Jlarignac, — which  effloresce  in  dry  and  de- 
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liquesce  in  moist  air,  dissolving  in  2  pts.  of  cold  water,  also  in  alcohol,  and  when 
heated  leave  a  yellowish-green  pulverulent  basic  salt,  then  peroxide,  and  finaUy 
protoxide  of  nickel. 

An  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  nickel,  Nni"N-0^.4NH'.H-0  (or  2H-0  according  to 
Nni"  1  ^, 

Laurent)  =    11'*       ^^3,  is  deposited  in  octahedral  crystals,  from  a  warm  con- 

centrated  solution  of  nickel  in  ammonia.  The  crystals  when  exposed  to  the  air,  give 
off  ammonia  and  crumble  to  a  bluish-white  powder. — This  salt  unites  with  chloride 
of  nickel-ammonium,  forming  rather  large  azure-blue  octahedrons  of  the  double-suit, 

H'*  t^^3.NH<NiC1.3H-0. 
(NOy-  j  ^ 

Nitrate  of  OsMiuir.  Os"N-0^ — Osmious  hydrate  dissolves  with  green  colour 
in  cold  nitric  acid,  and  the  saturated  solution  dries  up  on  evaporation  to  a  green 
transparent  varnish.  (Berzelius.) 

NiTKATE  OF  Palladium.  Pd"N-0^. — Cold  nitric  acid  slowly  dissolves  palla- 
dium, without  evolution  of  nitric  oxide,  the  liquid  becoming  charged  with  nitrous  acid; 
if  the  liquid  is  warmed,  solution  takes  place  more  quickh%  with  evolution  of  nitric 
oxide.  The  brown  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  then  left  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
deposits  long  narrow  rhombic  prisms,  of  brown-j'ellow  colour,  and  very  deliquescent. 
From  a  dilute  solution,  the  whole  of  the  palladium  is  gradually  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  basic  salt.  By  evaporation  between  100°  and  120°  also,  the  normal  salt  is 
almost  wholly  converted  into  a  basic  salt.  If  the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  low  tem- 
perature, and  the  residual  salt  treated  with  water,  a  turbid  solution  is  obtained,  and  a 
basic  salt  remains  behind,  which  according  to  Fischer,  is  completely  converted  into 
oxide  by  heating  to  120° — 130°.  For  the  basic  salt  precipitated  from  the  solution  of 
the  normal  salt  by  water  or  by  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  Kane  gives  the  formula 
4Pd"O.N20^4H20. 

The  nitrates  of  the  palladammoniums  will  be  described  under  Palladitm-bases, 
Ammoniacal. 

Nitrates  of  Platinum.  Flatinic  Nitrate,  Pt"N-0''  or  Ppt'^N'O'-,  is 
obtained  by  dissolving  platinic  hydi-ate  in  nitric  acid,  or  better  by  decomposing  the 
sulphate  with  nitrate  of  barium,  or  by  mixing  the  chloride  with  nitrate  of  potassium 
as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  thereby  produced,  a  third  of  the  phitinum  present  being 
thereby  converted  into  platinic  nitrate.  The  decanted  dark  brown  liquid  yields  by 
evaporation,  a  mass  of  the  thickness  of  honey,  which  after  evaporation  to  dryness, 
dissolves  only  partially  in  water,  leaving  a  basic  salt. 

For  tlie  nitrates  of  the  platinammoniums,  see  PLATrNTUt-BASES,  Ammoxiacal. 

Fotassio-platinic  nitrate. — When  caustic  potash  is  added  to  a  solution  of  platinic 
nitrate,  only  half  the  base  separates  as  hydrate,  the  rest  as  a  basic  double  salt  of  much 
lighter  colour  tlian  the  hydrate.  SocUo-plati>iic  nitrate  is  known  only  in  solution.  It 
is  formed  by  decomposing  sodio-platinic  chloride  wit li  hydrate  of  sodium,  at  a  heat 
below  redness,  washing  out  the  resulting  eliloride  of  sodium  with  water,  and  dissolving 
the  residual  sodio-platinic  oxide  in  nitric  acid.  The  dark  yellow  solution  yields,  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  nitric  acid.    (Dciberein  er.) 

Platinous  nitrate. — Platinous  hydrate  dissolves  in  dilute  colourless  nitric  acid, 
and  the  green-brown  solution  dries  \ip  to  a  viscid,  greenish,  dark  brown  mass,  in  which 
platinic  oxide  is  gradually  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  nitric  acid,  and  more  abun- 
dantly as  the  acid  is  in  greater  excess.  (Berzelius.) 

NiTEATB  OF  Potassium.  KNO^  Sa/tpetre,  1^'itre,  Prismatic  Saltpetre,  Potash- 
■nitre,  Hitrian  ficenm. — This  salt  is  verj'  widely  diffused  as  a  natural  product,  occurring 
constantly,  though  in  small  proportion  only,  as  a  constituent  of  vegetable  soil,  and 
according  to  Boussiiigault  (Compt.  rend.  xliv.  lOS-119)  of  spring  and  river  water. 
It  is  never  found  in  large  beds  like  nitrate  of  sodium ;  but  veins  of  it  occur  in  the 
sandstone  of  Bradford  County,  Pennsylvania  (Ellet,  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  Ivii.  36").  The 
chalk  and  other  recent  calcareous  formations  are  particularly  rich  in  saltpetre.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Seine,  near  Eoche-Guyon  and  Mousseau,  there  are  several  caves 
which  are  used  as  stables ;  in  the  front  part  of  these  caves,  looking  towards  the  south, 
the  saltpetre  accumulates,  especially  during  the  summer  season,  and  in  such  quantity 
that  it  is  collected  several  times  in  a  year,  and  continually  reproduced.  Lavoisier  found 
in  the  earth  taken  fi'om  the  cave  of  Fouquieres,  3i  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  ^Mousseau,  of 
per  cent,  nitrate  of  potassium,  after  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  ejirth  had  been  treated 
with  potash  to  convert  the  nitrates  of  calcium  and  magnesium  into  nitrate  of  potassium. 

The  saltpetre  caverns  of  Ceylon,  which  are  natural  caves  in  a  dolomitic  rock  con- 
taining felspar,  arc  of  especial  importance.    Some  of  these  aives,  like  that  of  Boullat- 
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wellegode,  are  the  resort  of  large  flocks  of  bats,  whose  excrement  collects  in  them :  in 
others,  as  in  that  of  Memoora,  there  are  none  of  these  animals.  Davy  found,  in  a 
specimen  of  rock  from  this  cave,  2--1  per  cent,  nitrate  of  potassimn,  07  nitrate  of  mag- 
nesium, 0-2  sulphate  of  magnesium,  26-5  carbonate  of  calcium,  0-1  water,  and  60-8  of 
residue  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  consisting  of  quartz,  mica  and  talc.  Similar 
caves  are  found  to  exist  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  in  Italy  (Palo  di  MotVlta), 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  on  the  Missouri  and  Crooked  Rivers  in  North  America,  in 
Africa,  and  in  TenerifFe. 

In  South  America,  and  in  some  districts  of  India,  Arabia,  Persia,  Spain,  and  Hun- 
gary, the  mode  of  occurrence  of  saltpetre  is  somewhat  different.  In  these  districts, 
nitrates  are  found  widely  disseminated  through  the  soil,  but  never  extending  to  any 
great  depth  below  the  surface,  not  lower,  indeed,  than  the  air  can  easily  penetrate. 
The  infiltration  of  rain  and  dew  dissolves  these  salts,  and  the  solution  rising  to  the 
surface  by  capillary  action,  is  evaporated  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  forms 
an  efflorescence  on  the  surface.  In  Bengalcse  saltpetre  earth,  from  the  district  of 
Tirhtlt,  Davy  found  8'3  per  cent,  nitrate  of  potassium,  3'7  nitrate  of  calcium,  0-8  sul- 
phate of  calcium,  0-2  chloride  of  sodium,  35-0  carbonate  of  calcium  with  traces  of 
magnesium,  12'0  water  with  a  little  organic  matter,  and  40'0  matter  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid.  The  soil  in  some  parts  of  Spain  is  also  impregnated  with  saltpetre,  as  in 
New  Castile,  Arragon,  Catalonia,  La  Mancha,  Granada,  &c. 

The  formation  of  nitric  acid  in  these  several  localities  is  in  all  probability  due  to 
the  oxidation  of  ammonia  (p.  83) ;  for  the  production  of  saltpetre  is  always  found  to 
take  place  most  abundantly  where  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  vegetable  or  animal 
matter  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,  or  where  the  air  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of 
ammonia  resulting  from  such  decomposition.  Hence  it  is  that  the  quantity  of  salt- 
petre naturally  produced  in  tropical  climates  very  far  exceeds  that  which  is  formed  in 
Europe,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  tropics  supplying  a  never-failing  source  of  am- 
monia, while  the  high  temperature  and  the  moisture  of  the  air  facilitate  its  oxidation. 
An  indispensable  condition,  however,  for  the  formation  of  nitrates  in  large  quantity,  is 
tlie  presence  of  alkaline  or  earthy  bases  to  fix  the  nitric  acid  as  soon  as  it  is  formed ; 
in  the  absence  of  such  bases  indeed,  and  under  the  reducing  influence  of  organic  matter, 
nitric  acid  already  formed  may  be  reconverted  into  ammonia  :  hence  the  non-pro- 
duction of  nitrates  in  dung-heaps,  where  earthy  matters  are  not  present. 

Tliis  theory  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  which  are  found  essential  to 
the  artificial  production  of  saltpetre  in  temperate  climates,  as  in  the  saltpetre  plantations 
already  described  (p.  83),  these  conditions  being  an  abundant  supply  of  ammonia,  the 
presence  of  earthy  and  alkaline  bases,  free  access  of  air,  and  a  nu'au  tem^ierature  not 
lower  than  15°— 20°. 

The  solution  obtained  by  lixiviating  tlie  sahpctrc-carfk  thus  formed  consists,  as 
already  observed,  chiefly  of  the  nitrates  of  calcium  and  magnesium,  with  smaller 
quantities  of  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  besides  alkaline  cldorides.  It  is 
treated  with  carbonate  of  potassium  (potashes)  to  convert  tlie  earthy  nitrates  into 
nitrate  of  potassium,  which  is  deposited  in  an  impure  state  from  the  filtered  solution 
by  crystallisation. 

Natural  saltpetre-earth  is  treated  in  a  similar  manner  with  wood-ashes,  when  the 
earthy  nitrates  predominate  in  it ;  that  of  Bengal  however,  which  is  rich  in  nitrate  of 
potassium,  dees  not  require  this  treatment,  the  saltpetre  being  extracted  from  it  merely 
by  lixiviation,  boiling  and  crystallisation. 

The  crude  saltpetre  thus  obtained  is  contaminated  with  the  chlorides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  (sometimes  to  the  amount  of  25  per  cent.)  besides  oi-ganic  (so-called 
extractive)  matter.  To  remove  these  impurities,  which  are  exceedingly  objectionable 
in  all  the  applications  of  saltpetre,  whether  for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  or  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder,  the  crude  saltpetre  is  subjected  to  a  refining  process. 

The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium,  which  always  constitutes  the  greater 
part  of  the  impm-ities  present,  and  is  much  less  soluble  in  boiling  water  than  nitrate 
of  potassium,  is  separated  by  treating  the  crude  saltpetre  witli  a  quantity  of  boiling 
water  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole  of  the  nitrate  of  potassium,  but  not  the  whole 
of  the  chloride  of  sodium.  Thus,  suppose  6,000  lbs.  of  the  crude  salt  containing 
G  per  cent,  chloride  of  calcium  and  14  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium  to  be  treated  with 
12,000  lbs.  of  boiUng  water;  the  solution  wUl  then  take  place  in  the  following  manner: 

The  12,00fl  lbs.  of  water  are 
capable  of  di>soIvii)g 
at  100°: 
lbs.  lbs. 

Chloride  of  potassium  .  .  360  .  .  684 
Chloride  of  sodium  .  .  .  840  .  .  324 
Nitrate  of  potassium         .        .        4800        .        .  4800 

6000 

H  2 
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There  will  then  remain,  when  the  water  has  ceased  to  act,  810  —  324  =  516  lbs. 
of  chloride  of  sodium  undissolved.  This  residual  salt  is  scooped  out  of  the  pan,  and 
the  solution,  after  being  diluted  to  a  certain  extent,  is  toiled  with  glue,  to  coagulate 
the  extractive  matters  and  cause  them  to  rise  as  a  scum  to  the  surface.  This  having 
been  removed,  the  concentrated  solution  is  transferred  to  the  crj-stallising  pan,  in 
which  it  is  left  to  cool,  and  as  soon  as  crystallisation  begins,  the  liquid  is  constantly 
stirred,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  large  crystals  (which  would  inclose  consi- 
derable quantities  of  mother-liquor  in  their  cavities)  and  cause  the  nitrate  of  potassium 
to  separate  out  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder  called  saltpetre-flour.  By  this 
means,  a  mass  of  minute  crystals  uf  nitrate  of  potassium  is  obtained,  merely  contami- 
nated with  adhering  mother-liquor,  which  is  easily  removed,  partlj'  by  draining,  and 
iinally  by  washing  with  a  saturated  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potassium,  which,  though 
uuable  to  take  up  any  more  of  that  salt,  is  still  capable  of  dissolving  the  alkaline 
chlorides  contained  in  the  adhering  mother-liquor.  It  then  only  remains  to  dry  the 
purified  saltpetre  by  heat. 

Prodiictitm  of  Nitrate  of  Potassium  from  Chile  Saltpetre. — Nitrate  of  sodium  is 
easily  converted  into  nitrate  of  p  )tassium  by  adding  it  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potassium.  An  immediate  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  sodium  takes 
place,  and  if  this  be  removed  as  long  as  it  continues  to  separate  on  fui-ther  evaporation, 
and  the  remaining  solution  left  to  cool  in  tlie  crystallising  pans,  saltpetre-flour  is 
obtained,  which  merely  requires  washing  and  drying  as  above  described  to  render  it 
jjure.  100  lbs.  of  nitrate  of  sodium  require,  according  to  the  purity  of  the  salt,  from 
80  to  100  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  potassium. 

This  mode  of  preparation  is  much  easier  than  those  already  described,  and  in 
localities  where  potash  is  not  too  expensive,  is  now  extensively  adopted.  The  chief 
difficulty  experienced  in  carrying  it  out  arises  from  the  presence  of  common  salt  in 
Chile  saltpetre  :  for  if  more  potash  be  added  than  is  required  to  decompose  the 
nitrate  of  sodium,  the  excess  decomposes  chloride  of  sodium  to  no  purpose  ;  and  in  the 
contrary  case,  the  product  is  likely  to  be  contaminated  with  undecomposed  nitrate  of 
sodium.  The  best  way  of  averting  this  inconvenience  is  to  purify  the  nitrate  of  sodium 
by  previous  crystallisation. 

Some  manufacturers  i-ender  the  potash  caustic  by  means  of  lime  before  mixing  it 
with  the  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  after  keeping  the  mixed  solution  in  a  state  of  ebullition 
for  some  time,  leave  it  to  cool  slowly  in  a  closed  vessel.  Nitrate  of  potassium  then  crys- 
tallises out,  and  caustic  soda  remains  in  solution. 

In  Belgium,  large  quantities  of  saltpetre  are  obtained  by  decomposing  nitrate  of 
sodium  with  potash  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  the  beet-root  sugar  manufacture.  The 
nitrate  of  potassium  from  this  source  is  very  pure,  and  is  produced  at  a  very  low  price. 

Nitrate  of  sodium  may  also  be  converted  into  nitrate  of  potassium  by  double  decom- 
position with  chloride  of  potassium  in  equivalent  proportions  (7-i'7  pts.  KCl  to  85  pts. 
of  NaNO').  On  evaporating  the  mixed  solution,  chloride  of  sodium  separates  out  first, 
while  nitrate  of  potassium  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  and  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Properties. — Nitrate  of  potassium  is  dimorphous.  It  usually  crystallises  from  con- 
centrated aqueous  solution  in  long  six-sided  prisjns  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and 
frequently  exhibiting  the  combination^^ooP  .  ooPoo  .  2Poo  .Poo  .  P  (fig.  268,  Cetstallo- 
GRAPHY,  n.  147),  or  the  same  without  Po)  ;  also  without  P.  The  combinations  P  .  2Poo  . 
ooP  .  ccPoo  ,  and  P  .  2Poo  likewise  occur.  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0  o89  :  1  : 
0'701.  P  :  P  in  the  brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  131°  27';  (macr.)  =  91°  29'; 
(basal)  =  108°  12'  ;  <xP  :  <xP  =  61°  0'  ;  Pec  :  foo  (basal)  =  70°  4'  ;  2?  oo  :  2Poo 
(basal)  =  109.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  ooP  ;  somewhat  easier  parallel  to  Poo  . 
Specific  gravity,  =  2-11  (Kopp)  ;  2-1006  (Karsten)  ;  2-100  (Schiff);  2-086 
(Schroder).  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  but  often  contain  mother-liquor  inclosed 
in  their  cavities.  Nitrate  of  potassium  also  crystallises  in  rhombohedral  forms  resem- 
bling ordinary  calcspar.  Frankenheim  (Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  354)  observed  that  when  a 
drop  of  saltpetre  solution  is  left  to  evaporate  under  the  microscope,  rhombohedral 
crystals  make  their  appearance,  together  with  the  ordinary  prismatic  crystals  ;  if  the 
evaporation  takes  place  very  slowly,  the  crystals  are  almost  wholly  rhombohedral,  and 
these  if  touched  with  a  prismatic  crystal,  immediately  become  turbid  and  are  converted 
into  a  mass  of  prismatic  crj'stals.  On  the  other  hand  a  prismatic  crystal  of  saltpetre 
may  be  converted  into  a  mass  of  rhombohedi-al  crystals  by  heating  it  nearly  to  its 
melting  point.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  very  distinctly  observed  by  means  of 
the  polarising  microscope. 

Nitrate  of  potassium  is  white,  inodorous,  and  has  a  cooling  bitter  taste.  When 
perfectly  pure  it  dissolves,  according  to  Gay- Lussac,  in  7+  pts.  water  at  0°,  in  nearly 
3|  pts.  at  18°  in  li  pt.  at  45°,  in  less  thao  i  pt.  at  90°,  and  in  0-4  pt.  at  100°. 
According  to  H.  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  293)  the  specific  gravities  of  aqueous 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  potassium  of  various  strengths  are  as  follows  : 
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Weight  of  KNO'  Specific  gravity 

in  100  pts.  of  of  solution 

solution,  at  21'-*. 

24-93        .  .  1-1683 

16-62        .  .  1-1073 

11-08        .  .  1-0695 


Weight  of  KNO'  Specific  gravity 

in  100  pts.  of  of  solution 

solution.  at  '21°, 

8-31         ,  .  1-0510 

6-54         ,  ,  1-0337 

2-77         .  .  1-0170 


According  to  Kremers  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  61),  tlie  specific  gravity  at  19-5°  of  solution 
of  saltpetre  containing  12-7  per  cent,  of  saltpetre,  is  10636;  of  a  23-7  per  cent, 
solution,  1-1275.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  quite  insolulile  in  absolute 
alcohol. — Schiff  (ibid.  p.  87)  has  made  the  following  determinations  of  the  solubility 
of  nitrate  of  potassium  in  spirits  of  wine  of  various  strengths : 

Weight  of  anhydrous  Weight  of 

alcohol  in  100  pts.  in  100  pts.  of  sciluiion 

of  spirit.  saturated  at  15^. 

0  .  .  .  20-5 
10       .       ,       ,  13-2 


20  .  .  .  8-5 
30       .       .       ,  5-6 


Weight  of  anhydrous  Weight  of  KNO^  in 

alcohol  in  100  pts.  1(10  pts.  of  solution 

of  spi*-it.  saturated  at  15°. 

40       .  ,        .  4-3 


50  ...  2-8 
60  ...  1-7 
80       .       .       ,  0-4 


(See  further,  Storcr's  BictiQnary  of  Soluhilitics,  p,  389.) 

Nitrate  of  potassium  melts  below  a  red  heat  without  loss  to  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white  opaque  fibrous  mass  called  in  commerce  Mineral 
crystal,  Nitrum  tahulatum,  Snlprunctla ;  the  commercial  product  often  however  contains 
nitrite  of  potassium,  in  consequence  of  too  much  heat  having  been  employed  in  the 
fusion.  At  a  red  heat,  saltpetre  gives  off  oxygen  gas,  at  first  tolerably  jsnre,  but  after- 
wards contaminated  with  a  continually  increasing  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and  is  thereby 
eonvertcd  first  into  nitrite,  then  into  a  mixture  of  protoxide  and  peroxide  of  potassium. 
.Saltpetre  deflagrates  in  the  fire  with  charcoal  and  other  combustible  bodies  ;  as 
suliihur,  phosphorus,  iron,  zinc,  &c.  ;  and  even  oxidises  gold,  silver,  and  platinum. 
By  ignition  in  contact  with  copper  foil,  it  is  converted  into  nearly  pure  protoxide  of 
potassium,  whicli  when  dissolved  in  water,  yields  caustic  potash.  Iron,  at  a  red  heat, 
decomposes  the  saltpetre  quite  as  etisily  as  copper,  btit  the  product  is  contaminated 
with  the  foreign  substances  present  in  the  iron.  (W ohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii. 
373.) 

On  the  oxidising  power  of  saltpetre  at  a  rod  heat  depends  its  use  in  the  manufacture 
of  gunpowder  (ii.  956),  and  other  explosive  mixtures.  It  is  frequently  also  enipiloyed 
in  the  preparation  of  lucifcr  matches  instead  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  producing  a  composition  which  ignites  by  friction  without  the  inconvenient 
and  dangerous  projection  of  burning  jiarticles,  which  often  takes  place  on  the  ignition 
of  ordinary  matches  made  with  the  chlorate. 

Valuation  of  Saltpetre. — For  the  various  applications  of  saltpetre,  and  especially  for 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  it  is  important  to  possess  a  ready  method  of  ascertaining 
its  relative  purity.  One  of  the  oldest  methods  is  that  of  Sch  warz,  adopited  in  Sweden, 
which  is  based  upon  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  surface  of  the  melted  salt,  that  of 
pure  nitrate  of  potassium  being  coarsely  radiate,  whereas  when  chloride  of  .sodium  is 
present,  this  structure  becomes  less  distinct,  and  with  3|  per  cent,  of  that  salt,  is  visible 
at  the  edges  only,  the  interior  of  the  mass  being  amorphous.  This  crude  method  is 
called  the  refraction  of  saltpetre,  a  term  which  has  been  somewhat  strangely  extended 
to  other  methods  of  valuation.  In  France  Eiffault's  method  is  sometimes  used, 
which  consists  in  washing  a  weighed  quantity  of  the  saltpetre  with  a  saturated  .solution 
of  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  at  16°  ;  this  solution  extracts  the  chlorides,  leaving  the  pure 
nitrate,  which  is  drained  from  mother-liquor  on  .slabs  of  gypsum,  then  dried  and 
weighed.    This  method,  like  the  preceding,  can  give  only  rough  ajjproximation.s. 

A  more  exact  method  is  that  of  Gay-Lussac,  which  consists  in  igniting  1  pt.  of 
the  saltpetre  with  i  pt.  charcoal  and  4  pts.  common  salt  to  moderate  the  action.  The 
nitrate  is  thereby  converted  into  carbonate,  the  amount  of  which  can  be  estimated  by 
titration  with  standard  sulphuric  acid.  Errors  may  however  arise  in  this  process,  partly 
from  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  remaining  undecomposed,  partly  from  formation  of  cyanide 
of  potassium;  but  according  to  Abel  and  Bloxam  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  97),  ex- 
act results  maybe  obtained  by  the  use  of  very  finely  divided  carbon,  namely  B  rod  ie' s 
prepared  graphite  (i,  758),  the  proportions  Vicing  20  pts.  saltpetre,  5  graphite,  and  80 
cliloride  of  sodium.  If  the  saltpetre  contains  sulphates,  which  will  be  reduced  to  sul- 
phides by  ignition  -with  carbon,  a  small  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassium  must  be 
sprinkled  on  the  sm-face  of  the  mass  immediately  after  removal  from  the  fire;  the  sul- 
phides will  be  thereby  completely  reconverted  into  sulphates. 

The  quantity  of  nitrate  of  potassium  in  a  .sample  of  commercial  saltpetre  may  also 
be  estimated  by  Pelouze' s  method,  depending  on  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  chloride  by 
nitric  acid  (p.  87),  or  by  igniting  the  saltpetre  with  silica  or  anhydrous  borax  (p.  86). 
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In  Austria,  saltpetre  is  assayed  by  the  method  of  Husz,  founded  on  the  varying  so- 
lubility of  nitrate  of  potassium  in  -svater  at  different  temperatures.  5  oz.  of  the  saltpetre 
to  be  tested  are  dissolved  in  12  oz.  of  water  at  50°  C.  and  the  temperature  is  observed 
at  which  the  liquid  just  begins  to  deposit  crystals.  The  percentage  of  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium is  then  determined  by  the  following  table,  the  results  not  being  affected  by  the 
presence  of  chlorides. 


Crystallising  jMints  of  solutions  of  Nitrate  of  Potassium  of  variotis  dfffrccs  of 
concentration. 


1 

Temppra- 
Reaumur. 

Quantity  of 
pure  saltpetre  in 
100  parts  of  the 
solution. 

^^uaniHj  oi  1 
pure  saltpetre  in 
100  parts  of  the  ' 
sample.  j 

Tempera- 
Reaumur. 

Quantity  of 
pure  saltpetre  in 
100  parts  of  the 
solution. 

Quantitv  of 
pufe  saltpetre  in 
100  pans   1  the 
sample. 

+  8° 

22-72 

56  7  ' 

-1- 1425° 

30-00 

75 

8-2.) 

22-53 

56-3  j 

1-1 -60 

3036 

75-9 

8-.')0 

22-80 

57-0  I 

1475 

30-72 

76-8 

8-75 

23-08 

57-7  i 

15 

31-09 

77-7 

9 

23-36 

58-4 

1525 

31-46 

78-6 

9 -25 

23  64 

591 

15-50 

01.00 

79-6 

9-50 

23-92 

59-8 

15-75 

3221 

80-6 

9'75 

24-21 

60o 

16 

32-59 

815 

10 

24-61 

61-3 

1625 

33'97 

824 

10-25 

24-81 

62 

1650 

0  0 . 0  ft 
00  00 

834 

10-50 

25-12 

62-8 

16-75 

33-75 

84-4 

10-75 

25-41 

63-5 

17 

3415 

85-4 

11 

26-71 

64-3 

17-25 

34-55 

86  4 

11-25 

26  02 

65 

17-50 

34-90 

87-4 

11-50 

26-32 

65-8 

17-75 

35-38 

88-4 

11-75 

26-64 

66-6 

18 

35-81 

89-5 

12 

26-96 

67-4 

18-25 

36-25 

90-6 

12-25 

27-28 

68-2 

18-50 

36-70 

91-7 

12-50 

27-61 

69 

18-75 

37'15 

92-9 

12-75 

27-94 

69-8 

19 

37-61 

94 

13 

28-27 

70-7 

19-25 

38-01 

95-2 

13-25 

28-61 

71-5 

19-50 

38-55 

96-4 

13-50 

28-95 

72-4 

19-75 

39-03 

97  6 

13-75 

29-30 

73-2 

20 

39-61 

98-8 

14 

29-65 

74-1 

20-25 

40 

100 

According  to  F.  To  el  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  78)  Husz's  method  gives  exact  results 
only  when  40  pts.  of  the  saltpetre  to  be  tested  are  dissolved  in  exactly  100  pts.  of  water 
at  46°  R.  (56^  C.  or  133^  F.),  the  solution  subsequently  cooled  by  immersing  the  vessel 
in  cold  water,  and  the  temperature  at  which  crystallisation  begins,  carefully  observed, 
the  solution  being  constantly  stirred  as  it  cools.  To  ensure  the  right  proportion,  the 
saltpetre  is  dissolved  in  the  proper  quantity  of  water  contained  in  a  tared  beaker  glass 
with  a  thermometer  inserted,  and  heated  to  46° — 50°  K.  in  a  water-bath,  the  water 
which  evaporates  while  the  salt  is  dissolving  being  replaced.  The  solution  is  filtered 
to  remove  any  solid  particles  suspended  in  it,  which  might  cause  the  crystallisation  to 
lake  place  too  soon,  and  the  first  half  which  runs  through  is  used  for  observing  the 
temperature  at  which  crystallisation  begins.  With  10  drachms  of  saltpetre  and  25 
drachms  of  water,  the  quantity  of  water  \\-hich  evaporates  during  the  operation  gene- 
rally amounts  to  8  or  10  grains,  and  that  which  is  lost  during  the  cooling  and  stirring 
to  2  or  3  grains. 

By  this  method,  Toel  and  Hoyermann  also  determine  the  amount  of  nitrate  of  sodium 
in  nitrate  of  potassium,  an  impurity  which  generally  exists  in  the  salt  prepared  from 
Chile  saltpetre,  in  consequence  of  imperfect  decomposition.  The  amount  of  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  first  determined  in  the  given  sample,  exactly  in  tlie  manner  just  described; 
then  about  7^  drachms  are  dissolved  in  25  drachms  of  water,  a  drachm  of  carbonate  of 
potassium  is  added,  the  crystallising  point  is  observed,  and  tlie  solution  is  boiled 
for  an  hour  to  convert  the  nitrate  of  sodium  completely  into  nitrate  of  potassium.  The 
solution  is  now  left  to  cool  to  50°  R.,  the  water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates,  then 
filtered,  and  the  crystallising  point  again  observed.  If  the  sample  contained  nitrate  of 
sodium,  the  crystallising  temperature  will  now  be  found  higher  than  before,  viz.  0-15° 
R.  for  1  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  sodium,  0-35°  R.  for  2  per  cent.,  0-8°  R.  for  3  per  cent, 
and  1-55°  R,  for  4  per  cent. 
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The  amount  of  nitrate  of  sodium  in  saltpetre  may  also  be  approximately  determined 
by  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  water  wliich  it  absorbs  when  exposed  to  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  moisture.  According  to  the  observations  made  by  the  Prussian  officers 
of  artillery,  it  appears  that  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  exposed  over  the  surface  of  water 
for  fourteen  days,  remains  comparatively  dry,  whilst  nitrate  of  sodium  placed  under  the 
same  circumstances,  absorbs  25  per  cent,  of  water.  When  artificial  mixtures  of  the 
two  salts  in  a  pure  stat".,  are  subjected  to  the  same  treatment,  the  quantities  of  water 
absorbed  are  as  follows : 


Mixture  with  percentage  ( 
of  nitrate  of  sodium  j 

0-5 

I 

3 

0 

10 

Absorbed  in  14  days 

2-0 

4 

10 

12 

19 

Water,  per  cent. 

All  gunpowder  containing  this  variety  of  saltpetre  would,  of  course,  become  moist 
in  the  same  proportions,  and  would  thus  be  rendered  useless. 

A  third  method  of  determination  is  based  upon  the  alteration  which  an  admixture 
of  nitrate  of  sodium  produces  in  the  solidifying  point  of  saltpetre  heated  above  its 
melting  point.  Nitrate  of  potassium  melts  at  368°  C.  (674-4°  F.),  and  nitrate  of 
sodium  at  313°  C.  (596'4°  ¥.).  For  mixtures  of  100  pts.  nitrate  of  potassium  with 
diffi;rent  proportions  of  nitrate  of  sodium,  the  following  melting  points  have  been 
observed; 


Qiianiities  of 
NaN03  added 
to  100  pts. 
KN03. 
10  pts. 
20  „ 
30  „ 
40  „ 
4.5-7  „ 


Melting  points. 

311°  C.  =  591-8  °F. 
280 
250 
230 
220 


586 
482 
446 
438 


Qnrm'itifS  of 
NaNO'  added 
to  100  pts. 

KN03. 
50  pts.  . 
60  ,. 

70  „ 
80  „ 
90    „  . 


BIplting  points. 


229"^ 
244 
262 
281 
298 


C. 


444-2= 
471-2 

503-6 
537-8 
568-4. 


The  lowest  melting-point  is  exhibited  by  a  mixture  of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent 
proportions  (45-7  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  sodium),  wliich,  according  to  SchafFgotsch,  melts 
at  226°  C,  and  according  to  Person  at  219-8°. 

Small  quantities  of  nitrate  of  sodium  mixed  with  nitrate  of  potassium  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  yellow  colour  which  sodium-compounds  impart  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  or 
still  better  by  spectral  analysis  (iii.  622). 

Small  quantities  of  chlorides  sometimes  present  in  refined  saltpetre  are  easily  de- 
tected by  nitrate  of  silver  and  estimated  by  means  of  a  standard  solution  of  that  salt. 

PfjSDc's  mrthod  fur  the  comjihtc  anali/sis  of  Saltprtre  (Rep.  Chim.  app.  1861,  pp. 
253,  366). — The  quantity  of  water  is  first  determined  by  heating  SOgrms.  of  the  salt- 
petre in  a  platinum  crucible,  and  weigiiing  it  after  cooling,  care  being  taken  that  the 
heat  does  not  rise  much  above  the  melting  point.  If  the  saltpetre  contains  nitrate  of 
calcium  or  magnesium,  1  grm.  of  dry  chromate  of  potassium  must  be  added,  to  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  these  salts. 

To  determine  the  insoluble  matters,  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  water,  the  liquid 
filtered,  and  the  undissolved  matter  washed,  dried  and  weighed.  The  liquid  is  then 
concentrated  to  a  determinate  volume,  N.  The  chlnrichs  are  estimated  in  this  solution 
by  means  of  two  standard  silver- solutions,  one  containing  27  grms.,  the  other  2-7  grms. 
of  silver  in  a  litre.  A  cubic  centimetre  of  the  former  corresponds  to  0-01466  grm.  of 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  to  0  0 1 864  grm.  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  sulphates  are  likewise  estimated  volumetrically  by  means  of  a  standard 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  containing  259-8  gi-ammes  of  this  salt  in  a  litre,  and 
therefore  corresponding  to  0-179  gramme  of  sulphate  of  sodium  or  0-208  gramme  of 
sulphate  of  potassium.  To  make  the  detennination,  200  cubic  centimetres  of  the  solution 
N,  are  mixed  vWth  a  few  drops  of  acid  in  a  platiniim  dish,  then  heated  to  boiling,  and 
the  standard  solution  is  cautiously  added  in  slight  excess.  The  saltpetre  solution  N  is 
tlien  gradually  added  from  a  burette  to  the  liquid  contained  in  the  dish,  till  the  excess 
of  the  baryta-solution  is  decomposed  and  the  whole  of  the  baryta  precipitated.  This 
last  operation  is  rather  tedious,  because  tlie  liquid  does  not  easily  clarify,  and  it  is  ne- 
cessary tofilter  a  sample  from  timeto  time.  From  the  proportion  between  the  total  volume 
of  the" liquid  N  used  in  tlie  experiment,  and  the  volume  of  baryta-solution  present,  the 
amount  of  sulphate  in  the  saltpetre  may  be  calculated.  The  nitric  acid  is  estimated 
hy  igniting  the  fused  saltpetre  with  acidchromate  of  potassium,  the  loss  of  weight  giving 
the  quantity  of  nitric  anhydride  ;  or  the  estimation  may  be  made  liy  any  of  the  methods 
already  given  for  the  analysis  of  nitrates  (pp.  85-89). 
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NiTBATE  OP  Rhodium.  Sesquioxide  of  rhodium,  or  the  corresponding  hydrate, 
forms  with  nitric  acid  a  dark  red  solution  which  yields  a  deliquescent  salt  of  the  same 
colour.  Sodio-rhodic  nitrate,  NaRh"'N'0'-,  forms  dark  red  crystals,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 

Nitrate  of  Rubidium,  RbNO',  crystallises  in  hexagonal  combinations,  P  .  ooP  . 
P2  .  c»P2,  in  which  the  length  of  the  principal  axis  is  0-7079,  and  the  angle  P  :  P,  in 
the  terminal  edges  =  143°  0',  in  the  lateral  edges  =  78°  40'.  It  dissolves  in  5  pts. 
water  at  0°,  and  in  2'3  pts.  at  10°.  Behaves  like  saltpetre  when  heated.  (Kirchoff 
and  Bunscn,  Phil.  ilag.  [4]  xxii.  55.) 

Nitrate  OF  Silver.  AgNO'.  Lunar  caustic.  Lapis  infemaJis.  Holhnstcin. 
■ — AA'hen  a  piece  of  pure  silver  is  suspended  in  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  for  a  time  with- 
out effervescence  at  a  low  tempfrature,  nitrous  acid  being  produced,  which  colours  the 
liquid  blue ;  but  if  heat  be  applied  or  the  temperature  allowed  to  rise,  the  metal 
dissolves  with  violent  effervescence,  from  the  escape  of  nitric  oxide.  The  nitrate  of 
silver  erj'stallises  on  cooling  in  colourless  anhydrous  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  e  =  0-9433  :  1  :  1  370.  P  :  P  (braehyd.)  =  104°  18'; 
(macr.)  =  98°  51';  (basal)  =  126°  48';  aP2  :  <xf2  (basal)  =  5ii°  30'.  Ordinary 
combination  P  .  oP  .  c»P2  ;  often  with  four  P-faces  lying  in  the  same  zone,  so  much 
developed  that  with  the  two  basal  faces  oP,  they  give  the  crystal  the  aspect  of  a  six- 
sided  prism.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  soluble  in  1  part  of  cold,  in  ^  part  of  hot  water,  and 
in  4  parts  of  boiling  alcohol.  The  solution  does  not  redden  litmus  paper  like  most 
metallic  salts,  but  is  exactly  neutral.  Nitrate  of  silver  melts  at  219",  and  forms  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling ;  it  is  cast  into  small  cylinders  for  the  use  of  surgeons.  In 
this  state  it  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  nitrate  of  potassium,  which  may  be  detected 
by  the  alkaline  residue  which  the  salt  then  leaves  when  heated  before  the  blow-pipe — • 
or  with  nitrate  of  lead,  in  which  case  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  iodide 
of  potassium,  of  a  full  yellow  colour.  When  applied  to  the  flesh  of  animals,  it 
instantly  destroys  the  organisation  and  -vitality  of  the  part.  It  foi-ms  insoluble  com- 
pounds with  many  kinds  of  animal  matter,  and  is  employed  to  remove  it  from  solution. 
When  organic  substances,  to  which  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  has  been  applied,  are 
exposed  to  light,  they  become  black  from  the  reduction  of  the  silver  to  the  metallic 
state.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  ether  is  employed  to  dye  the  hair  black.  One 
part  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  4  parts  of  gum  arabic  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water  and 
Ijlackened  with  a  small  quantity  of  Indian  ink,  form  the  indelible  marking  ink  used 
for  writing  on  linen  (iii.  272). 

Ammoiiio-nitratcs  of  Silver. — A  strong  solution  of  silver-nitrate  supersaturated  with 

ammonia  yields  the  compound  AgN0'.2NH'  =  NO-^^  in  shining  rhombic  crystals, 

H'^  j  ^ 

exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  Pco  .  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  permanent 
at  100°,  but  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature,  giving  otf  nitrogen  and  ammonia. 
Dry  nitrate  of  silver  absorbs  ammonia-gas  in  such  proportion  as  to  form  the  com- 

Ag  ]  Vf3 

pound  AgNO^SNH'  =  NO-  \  ^  ,  which  is  a  white  coherent  mass,  soluble  in  water  and 
H9  j  ^ 

giving  off  its  ammonia  when  heated. 

Double  Salts  of  Sil  uer-nitratc.  a.  With  Cupric  Ci/anide. — Formed,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  when  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  is  poured  upon  cupric  cyanide 
recently  precipitated  from  the  nitrate.  It  is  black,  insoluble  in  water,  and  deflagrates 
with,  a  green  light. 

e.  With  Mercuric  Ci/anide.  2AgNO'.HhgCy'.4H'0.— Crystallises  from  a  warm 
mixed  solution  of  the  two  salts,  in  large,  limpid,  nacreous  prisms  resembling  saltpetre, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  soluble  in  warm  water  and  alcohol.  (Wohler.) 

7.  With  Mercuric  Nitrate.  IIhg"N''0*.2AgN0'.  Prisms  soluble  in  water  without 
decomposition.  (Wohler.) 

5.  With  Bromide  of  Silver.  AgNO'.  AgBr. — Formed  by  melting  the  component  salts 
together  in  atomic  proportion.  Solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass  at  182°  (Schnauss. 
Kremers,  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  419).  According  to  Riche  (ibid.  1858,  p.  207)  andRisse 
(ibid.  1859,  p.  229),  it  separates  in  silky  needles  from  a  solution  of  bromide  of  silver 
in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate. 

6.  With  Chloride  of  Silver.    Separates  in  slender  prismatic  needles  from  a  solution 
of  the  chloride  in  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  nitrate.    (R  iss  e.) 

C  With  Ci/anide  of  Silver.  AgNO'.AgCy. — When  recently  precipitated  cyanide  of 
silver  is  dissolved  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate,  this  double  salt  is 
deposited  on  slow  cooling  in  slender  needles  having  a  strong  lustre.  It  is  decomposed 
by  water,  melts  when  heated,  and  then  detonates  with  great  force,  leaving  silver  con- 
taining cyanogen. 
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T).  With  Iodide  of  Silver. —  The  compouii J  2AgN0'.AgI  separates  in  nacreous 
needle-shaped  crystals  from  a  solution  of  iodide  of  silver  in  a  boiling  concentrated 
solution  of  the  nitrate  (Weltzien,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  xcv.  127).  According  to  H.  Ri  ss  e 
(.lahresb.  1859,  p.  228),  it,  is  best  prepared  by  melting  the  component  sahs  together  in 
the  required  proportions,  treating  the  resulting  mass  with  a  little  boiling  water,  and 
leaving  the  oily  body  which  settles  to  the  bottom  to  crystallise  on  cooling.  It  blackens 
ou  exposure  to  light,  melts  at  105°,  solidifies  again  at  98°,  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  larger  quantity  and  by  alcohol. 

Another  iod,onitratv,  AgNO^.Agl,  is  obtained  by  heating  a  moderately  strong  acid 
solution  of  the  nitrate  with  iodide  of  silver,  and  boiling  the  resulting  mass  for  a  long 
time  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid.  It  then  separates  in  needles  which  melt  at 
91'^  (.Schnauss,  Kramers,  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  429).  According  to  R  i  ch  e  (rt/rf.  1858, 
p.  207),  the  product  thus  obtained  is  very  unstable  ;  and  according  to  Risse  {loc.  cit.) 
it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  salt  with  iodide  of  silver. 

8.  With  Nitrate  of  Sodium. — A  solution  of  nitrate  of  sodium  mixed  with  excess  of 
nitrate  of  silver  deposits,  first  tabular  cry.stals  of  silver-nitrate,  and  afterwards  rhombo- 
liedral  crystals,  having  the  form  of  sodium-nitrate  Imt  containing  the  two  salts  in  various 
proportions;  from  2  to  4  at.  NaNO^  to  1  at.  AgNO^    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  cii.  436.) 

Nitrate  of  Sodium.  NaNO^.  Cubic  Saltpetre.  Chile  Saltpetre.  Nitre. — 
This  salt  occurs  abundantly  in  South  America  as  a  natural  mineral.  In  the  district  of 
Tarapaca,  Norlliern  Chile,  the  dry  pampa  for  40  leagues  at  a  height  of  3,300  feet  above 
the  sea,  is  covered  with  beds  of  it  several  feet  thick,  associated  with  gypsum,  common 
salt,  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  remains  of  ancient  shells,  indicating  the  former  presence 
of  the  sea.    The  following  are  analyses  of  the  crude  nitre  or  Cidiche. 

Hayes.  Richar<1.son  and  Browell. 

Nitrate  of  .sodium  .  .  .  04-98  '  43-14  36-37  27-85  6l)2 
Sulphate  of  sodium     .       .       .      3  00       26-30       11-67       43-20  0-68 

Sulphate  of  calcium   1-36         1  36         0  68 

Sulphate  of  magnesium       .       ...        trace        trace  4-20 
Chloride  of  .sodium     .       .       .    28-69       11-40       44-80       18-30  88-70 
Iodide  of  sodium        .       .       .  0-G3 

Insoluble  matter        .       .       .      2  70       10-30         3-30         0  32  0-03 

Moisture    7-50         2-50         6  00         3  50 

100  00      100-00      100-00      100-55  99-83 
A  sample  from  Chile,  analysed  by  Iloohstetter,  was  found  to  contain  94-3  percent,  of 
nitrate  of  sodium,  the  remainder  being  composed  of  2-0  chloride  of  sodium,  0  2  sulphate 
of  potassium,  0-4  nitrate  of  potassium,  0  9  nitrate  of  magnesium,  2-0  water,  and  0  2  in- 
soluble matter. 

The  crude  nitrate  is  refined  by  solution  and  crystallisation.  The  best  refined  nitre 
of  commerce  has  been  found  to  contain  97-70  per  cent,  nitrate  of  sodium,  1-84  chloride 
of  .sodium,  0-35  sulphate  of  sodium,  and  0-11  water.  The  commercial  salt  frequently 
however  contains  not  more  than  90  to  92  per  cent,  nitrate  of  sodium  ;  small  quantities 
of  ioduh'  and  iodate  of  sodium  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  it,  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  salts  above  mentioned.  The  great  solubility  of  nitrate  of  sodium  renders  it 
difficult  to  purify  from  common  salt;  accordingly  the  commercial  nitrate  almost  always 
contains  about  2  per  cent,  of  that  impurity.  The  best  mode  of  purifying  it,  on  the 
small  scale,  is  to  heat  the  pulverised  salt  with  nitric  acid  ;  the  chlorides  are  thereby 
destroyed,  and  by  solution  and  recrystallisation  the  nitrate  is  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

Nitrate  of  .sodium  crystallises  in  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  which  on  cursory  inspection, 
have  very  much  the  aspect  of  cubes  :  hence  the  name  cubic  saltpetre.  The  length  of 
the  principal  axis  is  0-8276.  Angle  R  :  R  in  the  terminal  edges  =106°  33'.  Cleavage 
very  imperfect  parallel  to  R.  Specific  gravity  =  2-24  (Kopp),  2-2256  (Karsten), 
2-256  (Schroder).  It  absorbs  water  from  moist  air,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water, 
producing  considerable  fall  of  temperature.  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  1-25  pt.  water 
at  0°  (Marx),  in  1-136  pt.  at  18-75°  (Karsten),  in  1-14  pt.  at  1-85°  (Kopp).  The 
saturated  solution  boils  at  122°  (Krem ers).  The  specific  gravities  of  solutions  of 
nitrate  of  sodium  of  various  strengths  are,  according  to  Schiff  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  38), 
as  follows : 


Weight  of  N.iXO'  .Sppcific  gravity  of 

in  lot)  pti.  w.iter.  solution  at  20".;''. 

46-48         .  .  1-3806 

30-99         .  .  1-2326 

20  66         .  .  1-1478 


Weipht  of  NaNO^  Spprific  pravitv  of 

in  ion  pts.  water.  solution  at  'iO-C''. 

15-50  .  .  1-1075 

10-33        .  .  1-0698 

6-16         .  .  1-0342 


According  to  Krcmers  {ibid.  1861,  p.  61),  the  specific  gravity  at  19-5°  of  a  solution 
containing  17-7  per  cent,  nitrate  of  sodium  is  1-1062;  for  34-9  percent.,  1-1930  ;  for 
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Weight  of  anhydrous  Weight  of  NaNO' 

alcohol  in  100  pts.  in  100  yts,  of  solution 

of  spirit.  saturated  at  15°. 

40        .  .        .  20-5 

60       .  .        .  10-2 

80       .  .       .  2-7 


51-9  per  cent.,  1-2640  ;  for  717  per  cent,  1-3354.  Sebiff  (ibid.  1861,  p.  87)  has  also 
determined  the  sohibility  of  nitrate  of  sodium  in  spirit  of  wine,  of  various  strengths  ; 
the  results  are  as  follows  : 

Weight  of  anliydrous  Weight  of  NaNO' 

alcohol  in  100  pts.  in  100  pts,  of  solution 

of  spirit.  saturated  at  IS''. 

0         .        .        .  4.5-9 
10        .       .       .  39-5 
20        .       .       .  37-8 
30        .       .       .  26-2 
100  pts.  -wood-spirit  containing  40  per  cent,  methylic  alcohol  dissolve  24-4  pts.  nitrate 
of  sodium  (Schiff.) 

[Respecting  the  solubility  of  nitrate  of  sodium  in  various  liquids,  see  further  Siorer's 
Dictio'iiary  of  SoluhUitUs,  p.  394.] 

Nitrate  of  sodium  melts  at  a  moderate  heat  (310'  according  to  Person),  and  solidifies 
to  a -white  mass  on  cooling  (at  313°  according  to  Schaffgotsch) ;  at  a  red  heat  it  is 
decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  nitrate  of  potassium,  but  more  easily.  It  de- 
fl:igrates  with  charcoal  and  other  combustible  bodies,  but  not  so  quickly  as  nitrate  of 
])otassium.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  hygroscopic  character,  it  cannot  be  used 
instead  of  nitrate  of  potassium  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpo-wder.  According  to  some 
authorities,  however,  pure  nitrate  of  sodium  is  not  at  aU.  hygroscopic ;  and  indeed, 
it  is  sometimes  used,  after  very  careful  purification,  for  the  preparation  of  blasting 
powder,  which  is  not  required  to  burn  so  quickly  as  sporting  or  war  powder.  It  has 
also  been  proposed  to  add  anhydrous  sulphate  of  sodium  or  magnesium  to  gunpowder 
]U'epared  with  nitrate  of  sodium,  to  counteract  the  hygroscopic  tendency.  (See 
lUchardson  and  Watts' s  Chemical  Tcchriology,  vol.  i.  pt.  4,  p.  435.) 

Nitrate  of  sodium  is  extensively  used  for  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid,  and  for  con- 
version into  nitrate  of  potassium  (p.  100).  The  crude  salt  forms  an  excellent  manure 
for  grass  land. 

Nitrate  of  Strontium.  SrNO'  or  Ssr'N^O^ — Prepared  like  nitrate  of  barium. 
Separates  from  a  hot  concentrated  solution  in  anhydrous,  from  a  cold  and  more  dilute 
solution  in  hydrated  crystals.  The  ayihydrous  salt  crystallises  in  octahedrons  and  cubo- 
octahedrons  of  .sp.  gr.  2-305  (B  u  i  g  n  e  t),  having  a  cooling  pungent  taste,  soluble  in  5  pts. 
cold,  and  5  pt.  boiling  water;  it  decrepitates  when  heated,  and  melts  when  red-hot,  decom- 
posing at  the  same  time,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  strontia.  When  thrown  on  glowing  coals 
it  detonates  slightly,  with  a  red  flame.  The  hi/draicd salt,  Ssr"N-OloH-0  (Lauren  t), 
with  4H-'0  (Souchay  and  Lenssen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  45),  also  Ordway 
(Jahrcsb.  1859,  p.  115),  forms  efflorescent  crystals  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system. 
Ratio  of  axes  a:h\c  =  0-5895  :  1 :  0-808.  Inclinat  ions  of  i  to  c  =  64°  25';  o=P  :'ooPin 
the  orthodiagonal  principal  section  =  11 3°  40';  +  Poo  :  principal  axis  =  67°  22';  oP  : 
ooP  =  76^20'.  Ordinary  combination,  coP  .  oP.  +  Poc  (like  fig.  320,  Cetstallogkapht, 
ii.  156),  or  ooP  .  cxP3  .  oP  .  +  Poo  .  Nitrate  of  strontium  is  used  for  the  preparation  of 
red  fire,  for  which  purpose  the  dried  salt  is  mixed  with  flowers  of  sulphur,  chlorate  of 
potassium,  sidphide  of  antimony  and  charcoal. 

Acctonitrate  of  Strontmm,  ^sr^j  ^  ^j^qs^j  -SffO,  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion from  a  mixed  solution  of  the  component  salts  containing  a  slight  excess  of  acetic  acid 
in  large  limpid  permanent  tabular  crystals  (v.  Hauer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiv.  432),  belong- 
ing to  the  ti-ielinic  system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ocPoo .  ocPoo .  oo^T  . 
'P  .P'oo.  ^'P.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  h  :  c  =  0  5200  :  1  :  1-1697.  In  the  left  upper  octant 
the  angle  fl  c  =  77°43' ;  *  c  =  83°  21';  ah  =  88°  19'.  The  crystals  cleave  perfectly  parallel 
to  oP;  less  easily  parallel  to  ooP=o  .    (Zepharovich,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xli.  517.) 

Nitrate  of  Terbium.  Radio-crystalline  mass,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  dis- 
solving with  pale  red  colour  in  water. 

Nitrate  of  Thallium,  TINO',  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  thallium  in  nitric 
acid  in  dull  white  needles,  which  melt  at  205°,  with  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of 
black  peroxide.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  thus  purified  gives  no  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  whereas  from  the  crude  solution  of  thallium  in  nitric  acid,  ammonia 
1hrow-s  dow-n  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  thallium.  Nitrate  of  thallium 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  5-8,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  water,  the  saturated 
solution  containing  9-76  per  cent,  salt  at  18°,  43-7  per  cent,  at  58°,  and  55-0  per  cent, 
at  100°.    (Crookes,.Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvii.  141.) 

NiTRATF,  OP  TnoRixi-M.  Th"N-0^ —Easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  aqueous  solution  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  crystalline  mass  ;  when  left  to 
evaporate  in  the  air,  it  yields  a  thick  syrup  (Berzelius);  according  to  Chydenius 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  43),  it  crystallises  easily.  Kitra/e  of  ihorinum  and  potassium, 
K^Th'N'O'-,  forms  a  radiate  mass  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 
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Nitrates  of  Tin.  Stannic  bydrate  prepared  from  the  chloride  dissolves  freely  in 
nitric  acid,  and  if  very  concentrated  acid  has  been  used,  the  solution  deposits  sfajinic 
nitrate  in  silky  scales.  If  the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  ammonium,  it  does  not  de- 
compose at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  but  in  the  contrary  case,  especially  if  diluted,  it 
deposits  stannic  hydrate,  which  redissolves  on  addition  of  nitrate  of  ammonium.  Me- 
tastannic  hydi-ate  (produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  tin)  does  not  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid. 

Stannous  nitrate  is  produced  by  dissolving  stannous  oxide,  or  hydrate,  or  metal- 
lic tin,  in  cold  very  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  the  solution  is  easily  decomposed  by  heat,  with 
separation  of  stannic  hj'drate. 

Nitrate  of  Uranium.  U-'OIN-O-NGH'-O  or  Nitrate  of  Vramjl  (UO)'NOl 
3110. — Produced  by  treating  uranium  or  either  of  its  oxides  with  nitric  acid. 
Crystallises  in  lemon-yellow  fluorescent  trimetric  prisms,  in  which  a  :  b:  c  =  ()'S7-i  : 
1:  O  o7U3.  Angle  P:  P  (brach.)  =  12G°  54':(macr.)  =  118°^30'  :  (basal)  =  84°  28'  : 
Pco  :  Pco  (basal)  =  62'^  40'.  Ordinary  combination  P.  fee  .  ooPoo  .  ooPco  .  The  crystals 
eftlorcsce  slightly  in  dry  air,  and  further  in  a  vacuum,  giving  oif  half  their  water.  They 
dissolve  in  half  their  weight  of  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  sol- 
ution is  decomposed  at  a  moderate  heat,  depositing  a  lemon-yellow  pulvenilent  sub- 
stance not  yet  examined.  The  crystals  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation,  then 
give  off  water  and  acid,  turn  reddish-yellow,  and  leave  pure  uranic,  or  at  higher 
temperatures,  uranoso-uranic  oxide  (Peligot).  According  to  Ordway  (.Jahresb. 
isrji),  p.  114),  tlic  crystallised  salt  molts  at  .59-5°,  and  begins  to  boil  at  118°,  the 
liquid  remaining  clear  till  about  two-thirds  of  the  water  is  drawn  off,  together  with  a 
liltle  acid ;  tlie  residue  then  becomes  somewhat  heated  in  contact  with  water,  and  forms 
a  turbid  solution  which  afterwards  becomes  clear. 

Nitrate  of  Vanadium.  -  a.  Vunadic  nitrate. — Vanadium,  vanadious,  and  vana- 
dic  oxide  dissolve  in  nitric  acid,  forming  a  blue  solution  which  may  be  boiled  witliout 
.•iltoration,  but  decomposes  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  the  residue  left  on 
evaporating  to  dryness  consisting  of  vanadic  anhydride  containing  a  little  nitric  acid. — 
/3,  Nitrovanadie  aeid.  Dilute  nitric  acid  dissolves  vanadic  acid  (or  anhydride)  with 
yellowish  colour,  and  on  evaporating  the  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  reddish 
mass  is  left,  from  which  water  extracts  a  small  quantity  of  nitro-vanadic  acid. 

Nitrate  of  Yttrium.  Large  colourless  crystals  (Berz  elius).  The  solution 
evaporated  at  50°  and  then  quickly  cooled,  yields  colourh.'ss  laminae  (Berlin).  The  salt 
is  deliquescent. 

Nitrates  of  Zinc.  The  norma/  salt,  ZnNO^SII^O  or  Zzn"N=0«.6irO  (or  9H-0 
according  to  Schindler),  separates  from  highly  concentrated  solutions  in  limpid, 
flattened,  striated,  four-.sided  prisms,  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids.  They  have  a 
sharp  taste,  deliquesce  in  the  air,  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  melt  in  their 
water  of  crystallisation  at  .50°,  and  give  off  tlie  whole  of  it  in  a  stream  of  dry  air  at 
105°  (Pierre).  According  to  Oraham,  half  the  water  goes  off  at  100°,  the  remainder 
only  when  the  salt  liegins  also  to  part  with  its  acid.  According  to  Ordway,  the 
crystals  melt  at  3G'4°  ;  the  liquid  boils  at  131°,  remaining  clear  during  the  boiling  till 
it  has  lost  42  per  cent,  of  its  weight ;  the  residue  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  vitreous 
mass  having  nearly  the  composition  Zzn"0.3Zzn"N-0°.3H^O.  This  tctrazijicic  salt 
was  likewise  obtained  in  prismatic  needles  by  Gerhardt  (Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  436). 
Sell  i  ndler  obtained  the  same  salt  with  only  1  at. water  by  digesting  the  octozincic  salt 
witli  the  normal  salt.  The  oeto^incic  salt,  7Zzn"0.Zzn"N"0'',  is  obtained  with  2  at.  water 
by  heating  tlio  normal  salt  (ill  the  fused  mass  becomes  nearly  solid  (Grenvillo), 
or  with  4  at.  water  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  normal  salt  with  a  quantity  of 
ammonia  not  sufficient  to  take  up  all  the  nitric  aeid.   (Schindler  and  Grenville.) 

Nitrate  of  Zirconium.  The  solution  of  zirconic  hydrate  in  nitric  acid  yields 
by  evaporation  a  yellow  gummy  mass,  which  has  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  gives  off 
acid  when  heated.  If  it  has  not  been  heated  above  100°,  it  redissolves  completely 
in  water.  The  solution  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  considerable  quantity  of  zirconic 
liydrate,  forming  a  soluble  basic  salt.  If  the  solution  thus  formed  be  diluted  and 
heated  to  boiling,  it  deposits  a  still  more  basic  salt  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous  ]>re- 
cipitate.  A  basic  salt  solulilo  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating 
the  normal  salt  above  100°. 


Alcoholic  Nitrates.    Nitric  ethers. 

AVlien  nitric  acid  is  heated  with  an  alcohol,  part  of  the  alcohol  is  oxidised,  and  the 
nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  whicli,  with  the  remainder  of  the  alcohol,  forms 
a  nitrous  ether  together  with  other  products  (p.  76) ;  but  by  addition  of  urea  or  other 
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amide,  which  decomposes  the  nitrous  acid  as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  this  action  may  be 
prevented  and  the  alcohol  and  nitric  acid  -svill  then  form  a  nitric  ether. 

Nitrate  of  Am y l.  Atnyl-nitric  ether,  C^H"NO'. — Prepared  by  agitating  10 grms. 
of  nitrate  of  urea  with  30  grms.  of  strong  nitric  acid  in  a  retort  for  ten  minutes,  then 
adding  40  grms.  of  amylic  alcohol,  and  gradually  heating  the  mixture,  a  cooled  receiver 
being  adapted  to  the  retort.  The  distillate,  which  separates  into  two  layers,  is  shaken 
up  with  water ;  the  lower  layer  is  rectified,  the  portion  which  distils  from  148°  upwards 
being  collected  apart ;  and  this  portion  is  rectified  twice  more,  the  liquid  which  goes  over 
at  148°  being  each  time  collected  apart  (W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii.  374). 
It  is  also  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  dinitrylide  of  amylene.  (Guthrie,  i.  209.) 

Nitrate  of  amyl  is  a  colourless  oil  of  specific  gravity  0'994  at  10°,  boils  at  148° 
(W.  Hofmann);  according  to  Ricckher  (.Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xiv.  1),  it  has  a  spe- 
cifio  gravity  of  0-902  and  boils  at  137°.  It  has  an  odour  of  bugs  and  a  sweet  burning 
taste,  with  very  unpleasant  aftertaste.  It  dissolves  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  latter  by  water.  Burns  with  a  green-edged  flame ;  is  decomposed  by 
alcoholic  potash. 

Nitrate  of  Ethyl.  Nitric  ether.  Ethyl-nitric  ether,  C-H^NO'.  Preparation. 
— 1.  Between  70  and  75  grms.  of  alcohol  of  35°  Bm.  is  distilled  with  an  equal  weight 
of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'40  (or  2  vol.  alcohol  to  1  vol.  nitric  acid),  and  about 
2  grams,  of  nitrate  of  urea,  the  receiver  being  changed  as  soon  as  the  alcohol  which 
first  comes  over  is  replaced  by  nitric  ether,  and  the  distillation  stopped  as  soon  as  the 
residue  is  reduced  to  one-third  of  the  original  mixture.  The  nitric  ether  thus  obtained 
is  washed  with  aqueous  potash,  and  afterwards  with  water,  then  left  for  two  days  in 
contact  with  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  finally  decanted  and  rectified  (Mi  11  on, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  viii.  239).  According  to  Carey  Lea  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxii. 
178),  it  is  better  to  use  a  larger  proportion  of  nitrate  of  urea,  namely  8  or  10  grms.  to 
the  above  quantity  of  liquid ;  with  these  proportions  larger  quantities  of  liquid  may  be 
operated  upon  at  once  (see  also  Heintz,  Jaliresb.  1863,  p.  482). — 2.  According  to 
J.  Persoz  (Eep.  Chim.  pure,  v.  30),  nitrate  of  ethyl  is  easily  obtained,  without  the 
use  of  -urea,  by  dropping  absolute  alcohol  (10  grms.)  from  a  very  fine  pipette  into 
highly  concentrated  colourless  nitric  acid  (about  20  grms.)  contained  in  a  platinum 
dish,  well  cooled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  The  formation  of  the  ether  takes 
place  as  the  liquids  mix.  A  lump  of  ice  is  then  to  be  thrown  into  the  mixtiu'e,  where- 
by the  acid  is  diluted  without  rise  of  temperature.  If  any  oxidation  of  the  alcohol 
takes  place  from  dropping  it  in  too  quickly — which  may  be  known  by  the  emission 
of  red  fumes — a  piece  of  ice  must  be  immediately  dropped  in  to  save  the  ether  already 
formed,  and  the  operation  repeated. 

Properties. — Nitric  ether  is  a  liqiiid  of  specific  gravity  1-112  at  17°,  boiling  at  85° 
or  86°.  Its  vapour-density  at  85-5°  =  3-112;  at  90°  =  3-094;  at  70-3°  =  3-065; 
at  64-9°  =  3-079  (Playfair  and  Wenklyn).  It  has  an  odour  diflferent  from  that  of 
nitrous  ether,  and  a  very  sweet  taste,  with  bitterish  aftertaste.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  burns  with  a  white  flame  ;  its 
vapour,  if  heated  above  the  boiling  point,  explodes  -violently  when  set  on  fire. 

Heated  to  100°  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  yields  nitrate  of  ethylamine  (Junca- 
della,  Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  342): 

C^H^NO'  +  NH^  =  C^HT^.HNO'. 

When  a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  nitric  ether,  alcohol  and  strong  aqueous  ammonia 
is  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  only  two-thirds  filled  with  it,  the  ether  disappears 
completely,  and  the  resulting  solution  contains  di-  and  tri-ethylamine  together  -with 
ethylamine  and  ammonia.  With  a  considerable  excess  of  ammonia,  the  nitric  ether 
may  be  decomposed  even  without  alcohol.  (Carey  Lea,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxii.  25.) 

Nitric  ether  is  easily  reduced  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  alcoholic  solution,  yielding 
mercaptan,  according  to  the  equation, 

C=H*NO»  +  5H-S  =  C=H«S  +  NH'  +  3H=0  +  S\ 
(E.  Kopp,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  321).    Heated  with  ferrous  acetate  it  is  gradually  re- 
solved into  nitrogen  gas,  a  small  quantity  of  nitrous  ether  and  ammonia.  (Carey  Lea.) 

Merciirethylic  Nitrate.  C'-HVn^O"  or  C^niVN-0«.Hhg"N-0^  Ethylo-mer- 
curic  nitrate.  Saljntersaures  Aethyl-Quecksilhcro.ryd.  Nitrate  cCelhyk  et  dc  mercurc. 
—  This  compound,  discovered  by  Sobrero  and  Selmi  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiii.  67),  and 
further  examined  byGerhardt  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  88),  is  obtained  by  mixing  alco- 
hol with  excess  of  a  very  strong  solution  of  Irimercuric  nitrate.  No  precipitate  is 
formed  in  the  cold,  but  on  heating  the  liquid,  a  white  crystalline  compound  separates 
even  before  the  boiling  point  is  attained,  and  its  formation  continues  -without  further 
application  of  heat.    The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

Hhg'N^O"  +  C-H'^0  =  C^g'N-O'  +  3H-0. 
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The  alcoholic  mother-liquor  contains  a  large  quantity  of  mercurous  nitrate.  A  nier- 
ourous  salt,  probably  formed  by  secondary  actions,  frequently  also  separates  in  small 
needles  after  the  mercurethylic  nitrate  has  been  removed  by  decantation. 

Mercurethylic  nitrate  is  a  white  crystalline  salt  wliich,  when  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, exhibits  a  highly  characteristic  form,  consisting  of  six-pointed  stars  or  hexagonal 
tables,  shaded  on  the  edges  in  such  a  manner  that  similar  stars  appear  within  them, 
with  their  vertices  projecting  into  the  angles  of  the  tables.  Tlie  crystals  gave  by  ana- 
lysis 2'9  per  cent,  carbon,  3  hydrogen,  78'4  mercury,  and  3'6  nitrogen  (Gerhardt), 
agreeing  with  the  formula  C-Hlig^N-'0''.H'^0,  which  i-equires  3-1  carbon,  0'3  hydrogen, 
78'3  mercury,  3-3  nitrogen  and  lo'O  oxygen. 

Mercurethylic  nitrate  is  in.wluble  both  in  tvatrr  and  in  alculiol.  Heated  in  a  small 
tube  it  decomposes  suddenly  and  explosively,  but  without  detonation. — Hijdrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  completely,  without  leaving  a  trace  of  calomel ;  hence  it  is  a  mercuric 
and  not  a  mercurous  salt.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate 
with  potash. — Sulphydric  acid  decomposes  the  salt,  forming  sulphide  of  mercury  and  a 
substance  having  the  odour  of  mereaptan.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  of  potash  turns 
the  salt  grey;  when  boiled  with  the  same  solution,  it  turns  black,  but  is  not  completely 
decomposed ;  the  black  substance  is  always  mixed  with  crystals,  however  long  the 
lioiling  may  be  continued.  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  dissolve  this  black  substance, 
though  it  forms  but  a  small  quantity  of  calomel.  It  appears  therefore  that  the  salt 
is  essentially  altered  by  the  action  of  the  potash. — Aiumonia  acts  upon  it  in  a  similar 
manner. 

Nitrate  OF  Methyl.  Mcth/I-nitric  ether.  CH'NO''. — This  ether  is  easily  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  40  grms.  of  nitrate  of  urea  in  200  cub.  cent,  of  pure  methylic 
alcohol,  adding  150  cub.  cent,  of  pure  nitric  acid  of  .specific  gravity  1'31  (free  from 
iiiti'ous  acid  so  that  it  gives  no  colouring  with  ferrous  sulphate),  and  distilling  to  one- 
third.  This  process  is  to  be  twice  repeated,  the  residue  being  mixed  in  the  first  in- 
stance with  170  e.  e.  methylic  alcohol  and  130  c.  e.  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  second  with 
150  c.  c.  methyl-alcohol,  110  c.  c.  nitric  acid,  and  10  grms.  nitrate  of  urea.  The  distillate 
is  washed,  first  with  solution  of  common  salt,  then  with  dilute  carbonate  of  sodium. 
By  this  process  420  grms.  methylic  alcohol  yield  300  grms.  crude  nitrate  of  metliyl. 
(Carey  Lea,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiii.  227).  Dumas  and  Peligot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
Iviii.  37),  by  distilling  W'Ood-spirit  with  saltpietre  and  oil  of  vitriol,  obtained  a  liquid 
boiling  at  66"^,  which  appears  to  have  been  a  mixture  of  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  methyl, 
as  its  analysis  gave  about  3  per  cent,  too  much  carbon  for  the  formula  of  the  nitrate. 
The  vapour  exploded  with  great  violence  when  heated  to  about  150°.  The  proper- 
ties of  the  pure  nitrate  of  methyl  obtained  by  Lea  have  not  been  described. 

NiTR.\.TE  OF  OcTTL.  C*H"NO'.  Nitrate  of  Capri/l. — Produced  by  decompos- 
ing iodide  of  octyl  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Oily  liquid  which  has  a 
fruity  odour,  floats  on  water,  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  boils  with  decomposition,  burns 
Avith  a  bright  flame,  and  is  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  yielding  octylic  alcohol 
and  nitrafe'of  potassium.    (r>ouis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlix,  136.) 

NITKOGEW,  PHOSPHIBES  Or.    NP'".    See  Phosphokosamides. 

KTITROGEKT,  SUiPHIDS  OF.  NS.  (Fordos  and  G e  1  i s,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxxii.  3(Sy.) — This  compound,  the  analogue  of  nitric  oxide,  is  obtained  by  passing 
amnioniacal  gas  through  a  solution  of  protosulphide  of  chlorine  in  disulphide  of  carbon. 
Sal-ammoniac  is  first  precipitated,  and  then  a  dark  brown  flaky  substance,  which  is 
decomposed  by  the  further  action  of  the  ammonia.  The  passage  of  the  gas  must  be 
continued  till  the  brown  flakes  have  almost  disappeared,  and  an  orange-yellow  liquid 
is  formed,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  chloride  of  ammonium  by  filtration  and 
obtained  quite  clear.  The  filtrate,  when  left  to  evaporate,  first  deposits  sulphur  and 
afterwards  crystals  of  sulpliide  of  nitrogen.  The  reaction  is  very  complicated,  but 
the  final  result  may  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

3CPS  +  SNII'    =    21N'S  +  S  +  6NH^C1. 

Sulphide  of  nitrogen  crystallises  in  transparent  golden-yellow  rhombic  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits.  It  has  a  faint  odour,  adheres  strongly  to  paper  if  rubbed  upon  it, 
and  produces  painful  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  and  eyes.  It 
explodes  by  percussion  or  when  heated  to  150° — 160°.  It  dissolves  very  sparinglj- in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphide  of  cai-bon  :  water  does  not  dissolve,  but  slowly  decomposes 
it.  Its  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon  also  undergoes  slow  decomposition.  It  unites 
in  several  proportions  with  the  sulphides  of  chlorine. 

WlTROGETTZunx.    Syn.  with  Nitrogex. 

XfflTROGENTIAKriC  ACXD.    See  Gentianic  Acid  (ii.  830). 
M'lTROGXiYCEIlXM'.    See  Glycerin  (ii.  890). 
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M'ZTROHAItniAXiIM'E.    .Si.'f  IIahmalinf.  (iii.  9). 

N'XTROHARMZIl'i:  or  la-ITROHARMISZirz:.    See  Haemixe  (iii.  11). 
M'ZTRO-H2:»IATZC  ACZI>.    Syu.  -n-ith  PicHAMic  Acid. 
lO'ZTROHEZiEM'ZM'.    See  Helexin  (iii.  138). 
nrZTROHIPPTmzc  ACZB.    See  HrppuRic  Acid  (iii.  161). 
NZTROHUIVIZC  ACZD.    See  Ulmic  Acid. 

NZTROHYSimzx.ZC  ACZZ>.    See  Hydurilic  Acid  (iii.  221,  footnote). 
NXTRO-ZlffOSZTE.    See  Ixosite  (iii.  276). 

TTZTRO-ZOBZC  ACZZ>  or  ATTHYDRZSZ:.    See  Iodic  Acid  (iii.  299). 
NZTROXiACTIN.    See  MiLK-SuG-Ui  (iii.  1024). 

NZTROXiEtTCZC  ACZD.  Syn.  with  Nitrate  of  Leucixe.  (See  LicrcixE, 
iii.  582.) 

M'ZTROIVZANSl'ZTZ:.    See  M.vxxite  (iii.  825). 
ITZTROniECOIiTin-.    See  Meconin  (iii.  863). 
M'ZTROMSZiATTZXiIII'B.    See  IVIelanilixe  under  Phektlamixes 
NZTROIWESZDZia'Z:.    See  Mesitylene  (iii.  930). 
n'XTROIVZZ:SZTYZ.Z:3rz:S.    See  Mesittxene  (iii.  930). 

N-ITROMETACETOIU-ZC  ACZS.    Sjn.  with  Nitro-Propioxic  Acid.  (See 

Propion'ic  Acid.) 

TTZTROIUETHZDES.  This  name  maybe  applied  to  certain  compounds  derivable 
from  inarsh-ga.s  (hydric  methide)  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  molecules  of 
nitryl  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen.  Their  names  and  formulae  are  given  iu 
the  following  table,  in  which  nitryl  (NO^)  is  denoted  by  X. 

Type,  C  H  H  H  H. 

1.  Tribromonitromethide,  Nitro-bromoform  or  Bromopicrin  .  C  X  Br  Br  Br 

2.  Trichloronitromethide,  NitrocUloroform  or  Chloropicrin    .  C  X  CI  CI  CI 

3.  Trinitromethide  or  Nitroform   C  X  X   X  H 

4.  Bromotrinitroraethide  or  Broraonitroform        .       .       .  C  X  X   X  Br 

5.  Tetranitromethide   CXXXX 

6.  Cyanonitromethide,  Nitraeetonitrile  or  Fulminic  acid      .  C  X  H  IT  Cy 

7.  Cyanodinitromcthide  or  Dinitracetonitrile       .       .       .  C  X  X  H  Cy 

8.  Cyanotrinitromethide  or  Trinitracetonitrile      .       .       .  C  X  X  X  Cy 

9.  Cyano-dibrorao-nitromethide  or  Dibromo-uitracetonitrile  .  C  X  Br  Br  Cy 
The  first  and  second  of  these  compounds  have  been  already  described  as  Bromo- 
picrin and  Chloropicrin  (i.  923). 

3.  Witroform.  C(NO^)'H. — This  compound  discovered  by  Schischkoff  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  36-t)  exhibits  the  relations  of  an  acid.  Its  ammonium-salt, 
C(NO^)'NH',  is  obtained  as  a  yellow  crystallisable  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol,  by  the  action  of  water  or  alcohol  on  cyanotrinitromethide  (p.  Ill) :  and 
on  agitating  this  salt  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  nitroform  is  separated  and 
floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  may  be  removed. 

Nitroform,  at  temperatures  above  15°,  is  a  colourless  oil ;  below  that  temperature 
it  solidifies  in  colourless  cubic  crystals.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  forming 
a  dark  yellow  solution.   It  cannot  be  distilled,  as  it  explodes  with  violence  when  heated. 

The  atom  of  hydrogen  in  nitroform  may  be  replaced  either  by  metals  or  hy  chlorous 
radicles,  namely  bromine  and  nitryl.  The  metallic  derivatives  or  salts  of  nitroform, 
are  for  the  most  yellow  and  crystallisable :  they  explode  when  heated. 

4.  Bromonitroform.  C(NO'-)^Br. —  Produced  by  exposing  nitroform  to  the 
action  of  bromine  for  some  days  under  the  influence  of  direct  sunshine,  or  more  easily 
by  treating  an  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric  nitroform,  C-(XO-)''Hhg",  with  bromine. 
It  is  colourless,  liquid  above  +  12^  but  solidifies  below  that  temperature  to  a  white 
crystalline  mass.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  and  may  be  distilled  with  aqueous 
vapour,  or  in  a  current  of  air.  It  decomposes  at  140°.  (Schischkoff,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pliarm.  cxix.  247.) 

0.  Tetranitrometbide.  Tctran'triiUdc.  of  Carhon.  Nitro-Tcohlcnstoff.  C(N'O-)'. 
— Produced  by  treating  nitroform  with  fuming  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  heating  the 
liquid  to  100°  and  passing  air  through  it.  A  liquid  then  distils  over,  from  which 
Walter  throws  down  tetranitromethide  as  a  heavy  oil. 

Tetranitromethide  is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  solidifies  at  +  13°  to  a 
white  crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
boils  at  126°,  and  unlike  nitroform.  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  When 
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rapidly  lieated,  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapoui's ;  but  e\en  then  it  does 
not  explode.  It  does  not  take  fire  by  contact  with  flame  ;  but  a  glowing  coal  on  which 
it  is  poured  burns  with  a  bright  light.    (Se  li  i  s  h  k  of  f.) 

0.  Cyanonitrometbide  or  TTitracetonitrile  does  not  exist  in  the  free  state,  but 
its  salts,  the  Fulminates,  already  described  (ii.  730),  give  rise  by  their  decomposition 
to  the  three  following  compounds,  cyano-dibromo-nitromethide  being  produced  by  the 
action  of  bromine  on  fulminate  of  mercury,  while  cyanodinitromethide  and  cyanotrini- 
troniethide  are  obtained  from  fuhninuric  acid  (ii.  739)  which  is  itself  a  product  of  the 
decomposition  of  fulminate  of  .■silver. 

7.  Cyanodinitrometbide  or  Dinitracetonitrile.  C'HN'O*  =  C(NO-)-HCy  = 
C-(NO-)-IIN.  (Schischkoff  and  Kosing,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  249;  Sohisch- 
koff,  i/i/d.  cxix.  249.) — This  compound  is  an  acid,  the  ammonium-salt  of  which 
(originally  called  dinitrammonyl)  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on 
cyauotrinitromethide ; 

C(NO')^Cy  +  4H=S    =    C(NO=)XNH')Cy  +       +  2H-0. 
On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  ammonium-salt  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of 
sulpliuric  acid,  agitating  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution,  a  syrup  is 
li'ft  which  gradually  yields  large  crystals  of  cyanodinitromethide,  apparently  containing 
water  of  crystallisation. 

Cyanodinitromethide  treated  with  ammonia  repi'oduces  the  original  ammonium-salt, 
which  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  .sparingly  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether.  Wlien  boiled  with  oxide  of  silver,  it  forms  a  solution  which  on 
cooling  deposits  crystals  of  the  argentammonimn-salt  of  cyanodinitromethide, 
C(NO-)'(NH^Ag)Cy. 

Cyanodinitromethide  also  forms  crj'stalline  salts  with  potassium  and  with  silvei-. 
The  silver-salt,  C(NO''')-'AgCy,  detonates  like  fulminate  of  silver,  and  is  decomposed  by 
bromine,  yielding  an  <n\y  body,  probably  ci/anobroinmUnitromcthidc,  C(NO-)'-BrCy. 

8.  Cyano-trinitrometbide  or  Trinitracetonitrile.  C'^N^C*  =  C(NO^)'Cy  = 
C=(NO-')^^.  (Schischkoff  Ann.  Ch. Pharm.  ci.  213). —When  asalt  of  fidminuric  acid 
is  added  by  small  portions  to  a  cooled  mixture  of  highly  coventrated  nitric  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  carbonic  anhydride  is  evolved,  and  trinitracetonitrile  sep)arates  as  an  oil 
which  cryst.iUises  on  cooling : 

C'(NO")H^N'0  +  2N0'H    =    CO-  +  11-0  +  NIP  +  C-(NO=)'N. 

Fulminuric  acid.  Trinitracetonitrile. 
Cyanotrinltromcthide  is  a  white  crystalline  camphor-like  substance,  melting  at  41-5°, 
and  decomposing  with  explosion  at  220°.  It  may  be  distilled  in  a  current  of  air  at 
60°.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  cthi'r,  but  is  decomposed  by  water  and  alcohol 
even  in  the  cold,  and  more  quickly  when  heated,  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  the  am- 
monium-salt of  nitroform: 

C-(NO=)'N  +  2W0    =    CO-  +  C(NO-)'(NH'). 
Siilpliydric  (Tc/rf  converts  it  into  the  ammonium-salt  of  cyanodinitromethide  (p.  110). 

9.  Cyano-dibromonttrometbide  or  Sibromonitracetonitrile.  C-Er-N'O-  = 
C(XO->l!i--Cy  =  C-(NO-)Er-'X  (  K  e  ku  1  e,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  2X1  ).— This  compound, 
wliich  diffi-rs  from  mercuric  fulminate,  C-llhg"iS-0'-',  only  by  containing  2  at.  bromine 
in  place  of  1  at.  mercury,  is  prepared  by  pouring  bromine  on  mercuric  fulminate  under 
water  till  the  colour  of  the  bromine  is  no  longer  destroyed.  On  subsequently  distilling 
the  liquid,  cyanodibromonitromcthide  jjasses  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  in  the  form 
of  an  oil  which  partly  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form. 

Cyano-dibromonitromethide  forms  large  well-defined  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  smelling  like  chloropicrin.  It  melts  at  50°,  and 
begins  to  boil,  with  decomposition,  between  130°  and  13.5°.  With  vapour  of  water 
it  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  (Kekule).  When  gently  heated  with  iron- 
filings  and  acetic  acid,  it  is  strongly  attacked,  giving  oif  hydrocyanic  acid,  hydrcjbromic 
a. Mil,  ammoniii,  and  probably  also  carbonic  anhydride.  (Stahlsehmidt,  .lahresb. 
ISdO,  p.  2tl.) 

lsriTR01WETHYl.IC  ACID  (B1-).  CH<N'-0*  or  C^H'^N'O'.  (Frankland, 
Pliil.  Trans.  1S,j7.  i>.  69;  Clirni.  Soc.  Qu.  .1.  xi.  88.) — This  acid,  homologous  with  di- 
nitro-ethylic  acid  ( p.  61)  is  obtained,  similarly  to  the  latter,  by  the  action  of  nitric 
oxide  on  zinc-methyl,  4  at.  of  the  former  uniting  with  2  at.  of  the  latter  to  form  the 
salt,  C-H''Zzn"N'0'.C'-H"Zzn".  This  salt  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  marsh-gas 
and  hasic  dinitrontcthylate  or  (>.ri/-dinitrriivitlnila1e  of  zinc,  C'-'II''Zzn"N^O^Zzn"0  ; 
which.  whrn  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid,  yields  the  nornud  zinc-salt, 
C-H'Zzn"NK^MPO.--The  sodium-salt,  CII-'NaN-O-.H-O,  is  obtained  by  treating  a 
solution  of  the  normal  zinc-salt  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  evaporating  to  drynes.s,  and 
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exhausting  the  residue  with  strong  alcohol.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
and  burns  intensely  when  heated. 

N'XTRO-mTTRIil.TIC  ACID.  Aqua  regia.  Konigswasscr. — A  yellow  fumint^ 
liquid  produced  by  mixing  .-strong  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  The  mixture  isar  first 
colourless;  but  after  a  short  time,  or  quickly  if  heated,  it  assumes  a  deep orange-ypUow 
colour,  and  breaks  up  into  water,  chlorine  and  the  clilorides  of  nitrosyl,  chiefly  the 
dichloride.  The  dilute  acids  may  rcm  iin  mixed  for  a  long  time  without  decomposing 
each  other,  unless  heat  is  applied.  Nitro-muriatic  acid  dissolves  gold  and  platiinun, 
an  action  which  seems  to  depend  entirely  on  the  presence  of  the  chlorine  liberated  by 
the  mutual  action  of  the  original  acids.  The  same  reaction  renders  nitromuriatic  acid  very 
useful  in  destroying  organic  matter,  in  toxicological  investigations  for  example  (see 
Arsenic,  i.  366).  An  impure  nitromuriatic  acid  is  prepared  by  dissolving  nitrate  of 
soJium  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  chloride  of  sodium  in  nitric  acid. 

NZTRON'iiPKTHAI.SN'ES.    See  Naphthaieme  (p.  14). 

M'lTROM'il.PHTHVI.AIVIIig'E.    See  Naphthtlamine  (p.  21). 

N-XTRO-OXVBEKZOIC  ACXD.    See  Oxybexzoic  AciD. 

N'lTROPAPAVERIN'Z.    See  P.\paverine. 

WITROPEUCSDAIVflSX:  and  TTZTROPSUCBDAN^ZN',    See  Peucedanin. 
la'XTROPETROI.-BIAIVIZN'E.    See  Petrol. 

NITROPHENAiaXC  ACID.  Binitro-dipJunayriic  acid.  C'^H'^N^O'^  =  C'^H'^ 
(NO'^y-N-W  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Compt.  Chim.  1849,  p.  468.)— An  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  dinitrophenic  acid  : 

1C^W{-SO-fO  +  3(NH^)-S'  =  C'2H'2(NO=)=N=0=  +  4H-0  +  S'. 
It  forms  brown  hexagonal  needles,  with  four  angles  of  131°  30'andtwoof  97°,  contain- 
ing 2  at.  water,  which  they  give  off  between  100°  and  110°,  the  anhydrous  acid  decom- 
posing at  a  higher  temperature ;  they  yield  a  yellow  powder.  The  acid  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  am- 
monia, forming  a  deep  red  solution  which  is  decomposed  by  concentration,  with 
evolution  of  ammonia.  With  aqueous  potash,  it  yields  the  salt  C'-H"K(NO^)^N-0', 
which  crystallises  in  dark  red  nodules,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The 
haritim-salt  forms  sparingly  soluble  brown-red  needles  obtained  by  precipitating  acetate 
of  barium  with  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  acid.  The  calcium-salt  is  gradually  pre- 
cipitated in  like  manner  in  small  needles.  The  copper-salt  is  a  yellowish-green,  the 
lead-salt  nn  orange-brown  precipitate.  The  si7yer-sa/<,  C'^H"Ag(NO')-N-0",  is  a  dark 
brown-yellow  precipitate  which  crystallises  in  scales  from  hot  solutions. 

WITROPHEKT AIViYLIDIWE  or  Amyl-nitro-phenidine. — A  base  formed  by  the 
action  of  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  the  heavy  oil  obtained  by  treating  phenate 
of  amyl  (q.  >'.)  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  It  is  crystallisable  and  forms  crystallisable 
salts.   (Cahours,  Compt.  rend,  xxxii.  61.) 

UITROPHEWESIC  ACIS.    Syn.  with  Dinitrophenic  Acid.    (See  Phenol.) 

NXTROPHENETOZi.  Syn.  with  Nitbophenate  of  Ethyl.  (See  Phenic  Ethers, 
undfr  I'UK.NOL.) 

TTXTROPHEII'IC  ACIDS.    See  Phenol,  Dertv-vtives  of. 
M'XTROPHXIM'XSIC  ACID.    S^m.  with  Tki-nttrophexic  Acid.    (See  Phenol.) 
NXTROPHEirozc  ACID.    See  Phenoic  Acid. 
WXTROPHEUOXi.    See  Phenol. 
WITROPHETTYIiAMINB.     See  Phenylamine. 
STITROPHEM'VXi-CARBAIVIIDES.    See  Carbamides  (i.  736). 
NITROPHENTYI.ETTE-DIAIVIXN'B.     See  PHENYLENE-ni.\.srrNES. 
NXTROPHENYIi-PHOSPHORXC  ACID.    See  Phosphoric  Ethers. 
IffXTROPHENYIi-PYROTARTRAMIC     ACXD.         See  Ptrotartramic 
Ethers. 

M'lTROPHEIl'YX.-Siri.PHimXC  and  SUX.PHUROVS  ACIDS.    See  Sul- 

piu  uie  and  Sulphurous  Ethers. 

NXTROPHXiORETIsr.    See  Phloretin. 
N'XTROPHIiOROGX.ITCXXI'.    See  Phloroglucin. 

NXTROPHTHAX.EM'E.  CH'^NO-)-  (Dusart,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  332.) 
— A  compound,  isomeric  with  nitro-ciunamene,  formed  by  the  action  of  potash  on  nitro- 
naphtlialene.  To  prepare  it,  2  pts.  of  caustic  potash  dissolved  in  .is  little  water  as 
pos.'.ible  arc  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  to  which  nitronaphtlialene  is  gra- 
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dually  adfled.  The  action  begins  almost,  immediately,  the  mixture  becoming  reddish. 
The  mass  is  kept  for  about  six  hours  at  a  temporalure  not  exceeding  100°,  and  is 
stirred  from  time  to  time,  the  evaporated  water  being  replaced ;  the  whole  is  then 
added  to  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  allowed  to  settle  down  ;  the  alkaline  solution, 
coloured  deep  yellow  by  nitrophthalinic  acid,  is  decanted  off ;  and  the  deposit  is  washed 
with  water  until  the  latter  is  only  slightly  coloured.  The  lime  is  removed  from  the 
brown  residue  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  remainder  thrown  on  a  filter  and 
washed  with  water.  The  nitrophthalene  can  only  be  separated  from  the  brown  mat- 
ter with  which  it  is  mixed  by  distilling  with  steam  ;  it  then  passes  over  in  oily  drops 
which  crystallise  on  cooling.    If  disliUed  alone,  the  product  is  less  pure. 

Nitrophthalene  is  of  a  straw-yellow  colour  and  crystallises  on  cooling  from  hot  alco- 
hol in  long  needles,  which  are  tasteless  and  have  a  faint  odour.  It  melts  at  48°, 
begins  to  boil  at  280°,  and  distils  over  in  large  quantities  between  300°  and  320°,  leaving 
a  slight  carbonaceous  residue.  It  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  when  distilled  with 
water,  imparts  to  it  an  aromatic  odour  and  separates  on  cooling  in  nei-dles  having  a 
silky  lustre.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  i'n  cold  alcohol,  but  readily  in  hot  alcohol ;  dis- 
solves abundantly  in  ether  and  in  coal-oil. 

Nitrophthalene  heated  with  a  strong  solution  of  potash,  yields  nitrophthalie  acid ;  less 
readily  with  hydrate  of  calcium  or  barium.  When  distilled  with  dry  fotash-lime,  it 
evolves  much  ammonia,  while  an  odorous  oil  distils  over,  and  the  sides  of  the  retort 
become  covered  with  long  yellow  needles  which  dissolve  in  sulphuric  acid  with  a 
beautiful  violet-blue  colour.  The  oil  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  gives 
with  ferric  salts  an  indigo-blue  precipitate.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  nitro- 
phthalene into  phthaldine,  sulphur  separating  out: 

C«H'NO=  +  SIPS    =    C^H'N  +  2H-0  +  S', 

NZTItOPHTHAXiIC  ACXO.    See  Phthaxic  Acid. 
WITROPHTHAliAMrOE.    See  PuTHAXAMlDES. 

M'XTROPBTHAX.Xia'XC  ACX]>.  C**H'(NO-)0^ ?  (Dusart,  loc.  c?i'.)— This 
acid  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  nitrophthalene  as  above  described,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  its  aqueous  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  in  golden  flocks,  which,  by 
solution  in  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  water  and  2  pts,  alcohol  of  36°,  may  be  obtained  in  stellate 
groups  of  golden-yellow  needles.  It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless  at  first,  but  leaves  a 
pungent  after-taste.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it  melts,  gives  off  an  odour  of  cyanide  of 
ammonium,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
more  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  ammoniacal  solution  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  salts 
uf  calcium  and  bariitm  ;  greenish-yellow  with  cupric  salts  ;  red  with  silver-salts.  The 
lead-salt  is  precipitated  in  orange-yellow  flocks,  which  when  dry,  explode  by  heat, 
or  by  contact  with  oil  of  vitriol.  The  potassiiim-scdt  forms  reddish-yellow  mammiUated 
crystals,  very  soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  possesses  great  colouring  power. 

WXTROPXASTYXi.    Syn.  with  Nitromecontn.    (See  Mecontn,  iii.  803.) 
NITROPICRIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  PicEic  or  Tkinitkophenic  Acid. 
NZTROFXCROTOXIM'S.    See  PiCilOTOXINE. 
STXTROPSOPXOirxc  ACXB.    See  PnopioNic  Acid. 

NXTROPRUSSISSS  or  Niteopkussiates.  Syn.  with  Niteofeeeicyanides, 
(See  Cyanides  of  Iron,  ii.  250.) 

N-ITROPVRSNX:.    See  Pyeene. 
lUXTRORACEnxXC  ACXB.    See  Racemic  Acid. 

IfXTROSACCBAROSi:. — A  substance  formed  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  (Sobrero),  or  of  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphui-ic  acids  (Schtinbein, 
Keinseh)  on  cane-sugar.  It  is  a  white  transparent  resin,  friable  in  the  cold,  but  at 
ordinary  temperatures  soft,  glutinous,  and  ropy.  It  is  neutral,  inodorous  and  bitter ; 
melts  at  about  30°  (Reinsch).  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  melts  to  an  oil  and 
slowly  dis.<5olves  in  boiling  water ;  the  solution  givf-s  the  reactions  of  nitrites 
(Schcinbein).  It  dissolves  freely  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  Jixtd  oils.  It  explodes  when 
heated  on  platinum  foil  or  bj' percussion  ;  and  deflagrates  when  touched  with  a  glow- 
ing splinter  (Rein  sch).  When  heated  witli  solid  cawtic  potash,  it  froths  up,  blackens 
and  then  takes  fire  (Kchonbein).    See  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xv.  295. 

WXTROSAI.XCYX.AnXIDZ:.    See  Saxicyxamides. 

KXTROSAX.XC'S-X.XC  ACID.    See  Saxicylic  Acid. 

IflTROSAXiXCVXiXSES.    See  Sai.icylous  Acid,  Derivatives  of. 

NXTROSO-COMPOmrDS. —Bodies  formed  by  the  .substitution  of  the  monato- 
mic  radii'le,  NO,  for  an  ecpiiv.ilent  quantity  of  hydrogen  ;  thus  nitrous  acid  HNO»  may 
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be  regarded  as  |  0,  that  is  as  a  molecule  of  water,  in  which  half  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  nitrosyl ;  and  similarly  for  all  the  nitrites. 

M'ZTItOSX:TH7X.XN-.  C'H"'N-0  =  C'H"'(KO)N.  (Geuther  andKreutzhage, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  43.) — This  body,  wliich  has  the  composition  of  diethj'lamine, 
C^H"N,  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  nitrosyl,  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrite  of  potassium  on  hydrochlorate  of  diethylamine  : 

C^H"N  +  HXO=    =    C'H'»N-0  +  H=0. 

The  materials  are  distilled  together  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  nitrosethylin  is  freed  from 
diethylamine  by  redistilling  the  liquid  after  neutralisation  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  the 
sulphate  of  diethylamine  which  remains  is  completely  converted  into  nitrosethylin  by 
repeated  treatment  with  nitrite  of  potassium  ;  and  the  nitrosethylin,  after  dehydra- 
tion with  chloride  of  calcium,  is  rectified  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  the 
portion  which  distils  at  about  176^  being  collected  apart. 

Nitrosethylin  is  an  oily  liquid  of  faint  yello^vish  colour,  pec\iliar  .aromatic  odour,  and 
burning  taste.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-951  at  17'5°,  and  boils  at  176-9°.  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  it  gi'aduaUy  turns  brown.  It  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  dark  coloxired  liquid,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  nitric  oxide 
and  leaving  hydrochlorate  of  diethylamine.  The  reaction  is  endently  the  reverse  of 
that  by  which  nitrosethylin  is  formed  (see  the  above  equation),  the  nitrous  acid  first 
set  free  being  immediately  resolved  into  nitric  oxide  and  nitric  acid.  Nitrosethylin 
absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  forming  a  thick  liquid,  in  which,  after  the  excess  of  hydro- 
cliloric  acid  has  been  removed  by  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  crystals  are  formed, 
which  dissolve  easily  in  water.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  nitrosethylin  also  gives  rise 
to  crystalline  products. 

N'XTBOSO-nXA.I.Oll'XC  ACID.  C^H^NO^  =  C'H3(N0)0'.  (Baeyer,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  oxxxi.  293.) — This  acid  is  produced,  not  directly  from  malonie  acid  (iii.  799), 
but  by  the  action  of  potash  on  violuric  acid,  C''H'N^O',  which  is  itself  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  barbituric  acid  (malonyl-carbamide,  CH-'(C^H-0-)"N-0),  and 
has  the  composition  of  nitroso-malonyl-carbamide,  CH(NO)(C'II-'0-)"N-0  (see  Ueic 
Acid,  Derivatives  of).    The  reaction  is  as  follows  : 

[C3H(N0)0^||^^    +    2H^0    =  +  [C'H(NO)02';(o, 

Nitroso-malonyl-  Carbamide  Niti  oso-malonic 

carbamide.  acid. 
Malonie  acid  is  produced  from  barbituric  acid  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

To  prepare  the  acid,  -violurate  of  potassium  is  warmed  with  potash-ley  of  specific 
gravity  1-2 ;  the  bro-miish  liquid  is  decolorised  by  addition  of  a  slight  excess  of  acetic 
acid  and  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  then  filtered  and  mixed  with  about  twice  its  volume 
of  alcohol ;  the  nitroso-malonate  of  potassium,  which  first  separates  in  oily  drops  and 
then  crystallises,  is  converted  into  a  silver-salt ;  and  this  last  is  decomposed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  yields  nitroso-raalonic  acid,  by  evaporation 
in  vacuo,  in  shining  prismatic  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  containing  water  of 
crystallisation  which  they  give  off  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  aqueous  solution  begins  to 
decompose  when  gently  heated,  and  is  completely  resolved  at  the  boiling  heat  into 
prussic  acid,  carbonic  anhydride  and  water : 

C«ff(NO)0'    =    CNH    +    2C0=    +  H-0. 

The  dry  acid  heated  on  platinum-foil,  first  melts,  and  then  decomposes  -with  a  sharp 
report. 

Nitroso-malonie  acid  is  dibasic,  but  only  neutral  salts  of  it  have  been  obtained  ;  the 
nitroso-malonates  of  the  .alkali-metals  dissolve  readily  in  water, but  are  precipitated  by 
alcohol ;  those  of  the  earth-metals  aud  heavy  metals  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation. 

The  potassiura-salt,  C^HK-(NO)0',  is  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  by 
alcohol,  in  oily  drops  which  soon  solidify  if  the  alcohol  be  quickly  added,  in  larger 
laminae  by  slower  precipitation.  The  had-salf  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  containing 
O-HPpli"(N0)0\2H-0.  The  silver-salt.  C-''HAg=(N6)0'.H-0,  is  obtained  as  an 
amorphous  precipitate  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  It  is  blackened  by  light, 
dissolves  easily  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  and  does  not  part  with  its  water  of 
crystallisation  at  110°. 

The  soluble  salts  of  nitroso-malonie  acid  give  a  red  colouring  with  ferric  chloride,  and 
a  dark  olive-green  precipitate  with  ci/pric  salts. 
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Amldomalonic  acid,  CTI'(NH-)0'.  A  product  of  the  reduction  of  nitroso-malonic 
acid  by  Kodiuiu  amalgam  : 

C^H\NO)0^    +  =    C^H'(NIF)0'    +  II-O. 

It  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  in  rather  large,  ill- 
defined,  shining  prisms  ;  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  in  needles.  The  crystals  con- 
tain water,  which  they  gradually  lose  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  acid  melts  when  heated, 
giving  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  glycocine: 

CTI^'NO'    =    C02    +  CB^NO-. 

The  same  decomposition  takes  place  on  warming  the  aqueous  solution. 

Amidomalonic  acid  is  quickly  decomposed  by  oxidising  agents.  Wlien  iailinr  is 
addi'd  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  containing  a  small  quantity  of  iodide  of 
potassium,  the  jjroduct  is  mesoxalio  acid  (iii.  932). 

C'H^NO^  +  II-O   +   r-  =  +   hi   +  mi*i 

Amidomalonic  I\]L'>ox;ilic 
acid.  acid. 

The  amidcmalonates  of  the  alhali-nutaJs  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  are  pre- 
cipitated in  crystals  by  alcohol.  The  otlu'r  amidomalonates  are  sparingly  .soluble 
crystalline  precipitates.  The  Ixirbun-  and  ciilciiun-salts  di.s.solve  with  tolerable  facility 
in  hot  water,  and  crystallise  therefi'om.  The  copper-salt  is  a  wliite-green  precipitate. 
The  potassium-salt  mixed  with  cupric  acetate  appears  to  form  a  blue  double  salt.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  heated  with  cupric  salts,  throws  down  cuprous  oxide.  The 
l((ul-  and  silmr-salts  are  crystalline  precipitates.  The  acid  appears  to  be  monobasic, 
furniiug  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  only  one  salt  containing  C^H'PbNO^  or 
C"H''l'pb"N-0». 

ia-ITIlOSOTIAPHTHAS.Iia-.  C"'H''(NO)N?  Perkin  and  Church  (Chem. 
Soe.  (Ju.  J.  ix.  1  ;  Jaliresb-  185G,  p.  607),  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
diuitronaphthalene,  and  by  that  of  nitrous  acid  on  naphthylamine,  or  of  nitrite  of 
potassium  on  hydrochlorate  of  napththjdamine,  obtained  a  dark  coloured  crystalline 
substance  to  which  they  assigned  the  above  name  and  formula.  But  from  subsequent 
researches  on  the  action  of  nitrite  of  potassium  on  .salts  of  capththylamine  (Chem.  Soe. 
J.  xvi.  207),  they  conclude  that  the  product  formerly  obtained  was  net  a  definite  com- 
pound, but  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  different  substances,  and  that  when  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  ensure  a  definite  reaction,  the  product  consists  essentially  of 
azod i n aph thy Idi am ine,  C*"H'^N^  (p.  23);  they  are  also  of  opinion  that  the  body 
fornu^rly  described  by  them  as  nitrosonaphthalin  has  no  existence.  Considering  how- 
ever that  this  supposed  body  is  exactly  analogous  in  composition  and  -mode  of  for- 
mation to  nitrosethylin  and  nitrosophenylin,  and  that  the  reaction  by  which  it  was 
originally  obtained  is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  formation  of  more  than  one  com- 
pound, its  existence  cannot  perhaps  be  regarded  as  completely  disproved.  The  action 
of  nascent  hydrogen  on  dinitronaiihthalene,  by  which  nitrosonaphthalin  was  first  ob- 
tained, does  not  appear  to  have  been  re-examined. 

TTlTSlOSOS'HHanri.irJ.  C«H«N-0  =  C'^H«(NO)N'.  Perkin  and  Church 
(Chem.  Soc.  Q,u.  J.  ix.  1). — This  substance,  which  is  analogous  in  composition  to 
nitrosethylin  and  nitrosonaphthalin,  and  may  be  regarded  as  phenylamine  (C"H'N), 
in  which  1  at.  H  is  replaced  by  NO,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on 
dinitrobenzene.  'When  a  piece  of  pure  zinc  is  immersed  in  a  cold  saturated  alcoholic 
solution  of  dinitrobenzene,  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  gradually  added,  thi>  evolu- 
tion of  hydrogen  soon  ceases,  and  the  liquid  gradually  acquires  a  crimson  colour.  At 
the  end  of  the  reaction,  the  zinc  is  to  be  taken  out,  the  liquid  completely  neutralised 
with  alkali,  and  the  dark  coloured  ziue-oxide  repeatedly  washed  with  strong  alcohol. 
The  alcoholic  solution  when  evaporated,  leaves  nitrosophenylin,  which  may  be  purified 
by  washing  with  water,  re-soluiion  in  alcohol,  and  evaporation  over  the  water-bath. 

Nitrosophenylin  is  a  black,  shining,  Ijrittle  substance,  which  melts  when  heated,  and 
then  decomposes  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  wain;  very  slightly  soluble  in  1)tmzt  n(\  easily 
soluble  in  aci<h  and  in  alcuhnl.  An  alcoholic  solution  containing  only  0-2  per  cent, 
nitrosophenylin  appears  op.aquo  and  of  a  shining  orange-red  colour  by  reflected  light. 
Strong  ////di-uc/iliiric  or  sidpharic  arid  dissolves  nitrosophenylin  with  a  splendid  crimson 
colour;  boihng  nitric  «e/(/,  with  yellow;  fmiiivf/ stilp/titric  acid,  with  brown  colour. 
Alkalif:  precipitate  it  fi'om  its  acid  solutions  without  alteration,  at  least  if  they  act  for  a 
short  time  only.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  nascent  hydrogen,  nitrosophenylin  is  con- 
verted into  a  colourless  substance  not  containing  oxygen.  When  heated  with  soda-lime 
it  gives  oiF  all  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia  and  aniline. 

WITBOSO-PXPERSBISVE.    Sec  PirERiniNE. 
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irXTItOSO-SXTXiPHATES,  commonly  called  iSilrosnlphatcs.  These  salts,  pro- 
duced by  tlie  simultaneous  action  of  nitric  oxide  and  sulphurous  anhydride  on  alkaline 
liquids,  are  usually  regarded  as  sulphates  in  -which  one  atom  of  oxygen  is  displaced  by 
2  atoms  of  nitrosyl,  e.g.  K-SO'(NO)-.  A  dry  mixture  of  2  vol.  sulphurous  anhydride 
and  4  vol.  nitric  oxide,  though  of  itself  permanent,  is  gradually  absorbed  by  a  strong 
solution  of  caustic  potash  or  soda,  with  formation  of  a  nitrososulphate  of  alkali-metal. 
Nitrososulpfiatc  of  ammonium  is  prepared  by  passing  a  current  of  nitric  oxide  gas  for 
some  hours  through  a  cooled  mixture  of  one  measure  of  concentrated  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  ammonium  with  five  or  six  measures  of  aqueous  ammonia.  Beautiful  white 
crystals  gradually  form,  which  are  to  be  washed  with  an  ice-cold  solution  of  ammonia, 
dried  in  vacuo,  and  preserved  in  a  well-closed  bottle.  The  potassium-  and  sodium-saHs 
may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  They  are  rather  more  stable  than  the  ammo- 
nium-salts. 

Nitrososulphate  solutions  have  a  sharp  bitter  taste  ;  they  are  neutral  to  test-paper 
and  do  not  give  any  precipitate  with  chloride  of  barium.  They  are  permanent  only  at 
the  freezing  point  or  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  Their  spontaneous  de- 
composition into  nitrous  oxide  and  a  sulphate  varies  in  its  rapidity  according  to  the 
temperature.  Free  acids  and  most  metallic  salts  transform  the  nitroso-sulphates  im- 
mediately into  sulphuric  acid  and  nitrous  oxide  gas.  A  similar  decomposition  of  the 
salts  is  effected  by  contact  with  spongy  platinum,  charcoal,  oxide  of  silver,  peroxide  of 
manganese,  &c. : — 

K2SO'(NO)2    =    K«SO'    +  N'O. 

Dry  nitrososulphate  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  wnth  almost  explosive  violence  when 
heated  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  of  boiling  water.  {Odling's  Manual  of 
Clumistry,  p.  272.) 

XrZTROSTXX.BZC  ACID.  Ci*HXNO=)0' ?— An  acid  formed,  together  with 
several  other  products,  by  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  stilbene  (y.  It  is  a 
yellowish  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  stiU  more  so 
in  ether.    (Laurent,  Kev.  Scient.  xvi.  373.) 

XTITROSTTIlOZi.    Syn.  with  Nitrocinnajiene.  (See  Cinnamexe,  i.  983.) 

MITROSUI.PKAIiIC  A.CIS.  Lau re n  t' s  name  for  the  compound  SO'(NO=)H, 
which  he  supposed  to  constitute  the  crystals  of  the  sulphuric  acid  chambers. 

NITII.OSUXiPUA,TES.    Syn.  with  NiTHOSO-sULPHATES. 

N'IT3lOST7X.]PHII>ES  OP  IROXT.    See  Ieon  (iii.  391). 

WZTROSTTI.FHOBEirZXDE.    See  Stophobenzide. 

ITXTROSUIiPHOBZiM'ZIDIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  NITROP^EK■s^,-stJI.PHrHOUS 
Acid.    (See  Sulphuuous  Ethers.) 

irXTROSXrX.FHOC'Z'MOXiZC  ACXD.    See  Sulphocymolic  Acit). 

NITROSUX.FHOM'APHTHAX.XC  ACXD.    See  Sulphonaphth.\lic  AtTD. 

NXTROSUX.PHOTOI.TJYI.XC  ACXD.    See  Sdlphotoluyi.ic  Acid. 

M'XTROSUI.PHOXVI.OI.XC  ACXD.    See  Solphoxtlolic  Acid. 

NXTROSYXi  or  AZOTYIi.    The  name  of  nitric  oxide  in  combination. 

NXTROSYX,  CBXiORXDES  OP.  Nitrosyl  forms  two  chlorides,  a  proto-  and 
a  di-chloride. 

The  protochloride,  NOCl,  also  called  CMoronitroiis  ga.'!,  is  produced  by  the  direct 
combination  of  chlorine  and  nitric  oxide  gases,  1  vol.  6l  and  2  vol.  NO  uniting  to 
form  2  vol.  chloride  of  nitrosyl ;  it  also  constitutes  the  principal  product  of  the  latter 
stage  of  the  decomposition  of  nitromuriatic  acid  (p.  112). 

Protochloride  of  nitrosyl  is  a  deep  orange-coloured  gas.  It  is  condensed  by  a  freezing 
mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  into  a  red  fuming  liquid,  possessing  the  peculiar  smell  of  nitro- 
muriatic acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  nitrous  acids,  and 
acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  alkaline  hydrates,  forming  a  chloride  and  a  nitrite  of  the 
alkaU-metal : 

NOCl  +  2KH0  =  KCl  +  K(XO)0  +  II-O. 
It  is  decomposed  by  mercury,  with  formation  of  calomel  and  liberation  of  nitric  oxide : 

NOCl    +    Hhg    =    HhgCl    +  NO. 
It  does  not  act  on  gold  or  platinum. 

Dichloridc  of  Nitrosyl,  NOCF,  called  by  Gay  -  Lns  sac,  who  discovered  it, 
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CMoro-nitric  gas,  is  obtained  by  distilling,  at  a  gontlo  beat  in  a  water-bath,  a  mixture 
of  1  pt.  of  strong  nitric  acid  with  about  3  pts.  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  products 
should  be  passed  first  through  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice,  and  then  through  a  U-tube 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt.  In  this  tube  the  compound  condenses,  while 
free  chlorine  escapes  as  gas : 

IINO»    +    3HC1    =    N0C1«    +    2W0  "  +  CI. 

Diehloride  of  nitrosyl  is  a  transparent,  red,  fuming  liquid,  which  may  be  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  It  boils  at  —7°,  being  converted  into  a  deep  h'mon-yelluw  gas  or 
vapour,  smelling  strongly  of  nitrorauriatic  acid.  When  decomposed  by  alkaline  hy- 
drates, it  forms  a  nitrate  as  well  as  a  nitrite  and  chloride  of  the  alkali-metal,  thus : 

2N0Cr^  +  CKHO  =  4KCI  -i-  KNO^  -I-  KNO'  +  311-0. 

It  reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with  water,  producing  nitrous,  nitric  and  hydrochloric 
acids.  With  excess  of  mercury  it  forms  calomel  and  nitric  oxide.  It  does  not  act  on 
gold  or  platinum. 

WITROTABTARIC   ACID.     See  TARTARIC  Acm. 

NITROTHEim:.    Syn.  with  Cholesthophane  (i.  926). 

M'lTROTOXaUISXM'Z.  Syn.  with  Nitrobenzylamine.  (See  Benzylajune,  i.  576. ) 
I^TITROTOLUErJE  or  ITITROTOXiUO^.     Syn.  with  Hydride  of  Nitko- 

BENZYF..      (See   1!kn/.Y1,,   HyIIKIDE  OF,  i.  .571.) 

NITROTOLUYLillVIirjE.    See  ToLUYEAMlDE. 
JTITROTOLUYSilC  ACIS.    See  ToLUYLlC  AciD. 
MITROTYROSirTE.    See  Tyrosine. 
TTXTROVAXERIAia-XC  ACIS.    See  Valerianic  Aero. 
NXTROVERATRXC  ACXS.    See  Veratric  AciD. 
iriTROVXlRATROXi.    See  Veratrol. 
XrXTROXAM-sri.EIig'X:.    See  Amyi.ene  (i.  208). 

UXTROXAiraYXiEN'Z:,  KTXTROXYSUIiPHXDE  OP.  Tile  name  given  by 
Guthrie  to  the  com[x)und  C"'H'^S(NO■-')*,  produced  by  heating  disulphochloride  of 
amylene  (i.  209)  with  strong  nitric  acid.  A  violent  action  then  takes  place,  the  disul- 
phochloride being  partly  converted  into  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic  acid,  together 
with  a  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  not  yet  examined,  partly  iuto  the  compound 
C'"H"'S(NO-)*,  which  distils  over  as  a  heavy  green  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  may 
be  obtained  pure  by  washing  and  drying.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
appears  to  be  very  easily  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  (Guthrie,  Chem. 
Soe.  Qu.  .1.  xiv.  138.) 

NXTROXXN  or  XrXTROXYXi.    Syn.  with  Nitryl. 

NXTR0XYBE:N'Z0XC  acid.    See  Oxybenzoic  Acid. 

irXTROXYIiZIIIE  or  NXTROXYXiOIi.    See  Xylene. 

M'XTROXYXi-PXFSRXDIN'E.    The  name  given  by  Wertheim  to  the  compound, 

C^H"'(NO)N,  more  properly  called  l\itroso-piperidinc.    (See  Piperidine.) 

WITROXYWAPHTHAX.XC  ACXD.  C'"H»NO'  =  C"'H'(NO0O  ?  (Dusart, 
Compt.  rend.  lii.  1183;  Rep.  Chim.  pure,  1861,  p.  315;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  644.)— An 
acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  nitronaphthalene.  When  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  nitro- 
naphthalenp,  1  pt.  caustic  potash,  and  2  pts.  slaked  lime  is  heated  to  140°  in  a 
tubulated  retort,  through  which  a  current  of  air  or  oxygen  is  slowly  passed,  the  gas 
is  absorbed,  the  mixture  turns  yellow,  and  the  oxidation  is  nearly  completed  in  ten 
or  twelve  hours.  Water  extracts  from  the  product  a  reddish-yellow  potassium-salt 
possessing  great  colouring  power,  and  acids  added  to  the  solution  throw  down  a  thick 
yellow  magma  of  nitroxynaphthalic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water. 

Nitroxynaphthalic  acid  dissolves  easily  in  water,  alcohol,  wuod-spirit,  and  acetic  acid, 
and  crystallises  from  the  latter  on  cooling  in  needle-shaped  crystals  of  a  fine  golden 
yellow  colour.  It  has  a  cooling  taste  with  bitter  after-taste.  It  melts  at  about  100°, 
and  is  not  volatile.  It  is  a  weak  acid,  forming  with  the  alkalis,  strongly  coloured, 
very  soluble,  cry.stallisable  salt.s.  the  solutions  of  which  form  coloured  precipitates 
with  metallic  salts.  It  unites  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium,  forming  a  colourless 
salt. 

Dusart  assigns  to  nitroxynaphthalic  acid  the  formula  C'"''H\N0*)O.BO,  and  to  its 
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fiuUs  tlif  formula  C"'H''{yO*)O.MO,  that  is  to  say  he  regards  the  acid  as  differing  from 
nitronaphthalcne  by  the  addition  of  1  at.  water  (//O),  and  1  at.  O,  or  by  1  at.  H0\  As 
f-ueh  a  constitution  is  contrary  to  all  analogy,  Wurtz  (Eip.  Chim.pure,  1861,  p.  316) 
suggests  that  the  acid  may  be  formed  from  nitronaphthalene,  either  by  addition  of  2  at. 
HO,  making  the  formula  C">IP{yO*)0-  or  C">R\'SO-)0,  or  else  by  addition  of  2  at. 
NO-  or  no  to  2  at.  nitronaphthalene,  which  would  give  the  formula  C-"H'<iN=0*  = 

c^'n'^No-fo-. 

Nitroxynaphthalic  acid  becomes  heated  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  eliminates 
sulphurous  anhydride.  It  is  strongly  attacked  by  Jiitric  acid,  yielding  oxalic  acid  and 
a  resin  which  by  prolonged  action  is  converted  into  phthalic  acid.  By  reducing  agents 
it  is  converted  into  ox ynaphthyl amine,  a  weak  base  to  which  Dusart  assigns  the 
formula  C-''H"'NO-.    It  is  more  probably  cither  C"'H"K0'-  or  C-'''H^N=0-. 

KTITKinu.  This  name  is  or  has  been  applied  to  several  salts  of  nitric  acid  and 
products  derived  from  them,  e.g.:  Nitrum  antiiurrinatum:  an  obsolete  pharmaceutical 
preparation  consisting  chiefly  of  nitrite  of  potassium  mixed  with  nitrate  and  sulphate 
of  potassium,  obtained  as  a  bye-produet  in  the  preparation  of  washed  oxide  of  antimony 
{untimonium  diaphoreticum  abhttum),  by  igniting  sulphide  of  antimony  with  saltpetre 
and  washing  the  product  with  water. — Kitrum  cubicum  :  nitrate  of  sodium. — Niirum 
fixum:  nitrate  of  potassium;  also  carbonate  of  potassium  obtained  by  deflagrating  salt- 
petre with  charcoal. — Nitruvi  flammans :  nitrate  of  ammonium. — Sitrum  tabulatum 
or  Sal  prunella :  fused  saltpetre  (p.  101). 

iriTItYXi.    Nitric  peroxide  in  combination  (see  page  77). 

Itf OlVIElsrciiATUHE.  Chemical  nomenclature  is  the  spoken  language  of 
chemistry,  as  the  Symbolic  Notation  is  the  written  language  of  the  science.  Being 
thus  at  once  the  product  and  the  instrument  of  thought  upon  chemical  subjects,  it  has 
necessarily,  at  every  period  in  the  history  of  the  science,  reflected  the  general  intellec- 
tuid  character  of  the  time,  as  well  as  the  stage  of  development  which  chemistry  had 
reached.  Thus  the  early  and  deeply  rooted  belief  that  the  heavenly  bodies  exercised  a 
direct  influence  on  all  terrestrial  aflfairs,  gave  rise,  among  the  early  cultivatore  of 
physical  science,  to  the  idea  that  they  severally  determined  the  characters  and  properties 
of  the  difl^erent  metals  ;  and  this  idea  recorded  itself  in  the  language  of  chemistry  by 
such  names  as  Sol  for  gold,  Lima  or  Diana  for  silver,  Mtrcury  for  quicksilver,  Jupittr 
for  tin,  Mars  for  iron,  Venus  for  copper,  and  Saturn  for  lead.  Traces  of  this  nomen- 
clature still  remain  in  expressions  not  yet  gone  quite  out  of  use  ;  as  Lunar  caustic,  nrhor 
Dianie,  Martial  pyrites,  tincture  of  Mars,  Saturnine  poisoning,  and  the  like,  to  say  nothing 
of  mercury,  which  is  still  universally  employed.  The  language  of  the  alchemists  was 
madeup  in  great  part  of  names  involving  far-fetched  comparisons,  indicatingthe  mystical 
habits  of  thought  of  those  who  invented  and  employed  them,  so  that  it  is  now  next  to 
impossible  to  say  upon  what  principles  it  was  founded — if,  indeed,  it  was  based  upon 
any  general  principles  at  all — or  what  ideas  it  was  meant  to  convey.  In  the  language 
of  Lavoisier,  speaking  of  the  alchemists — "  II  leur  aurait  ete  difficile  de  transmettre  a 
leurs  lecteurs  ce  qu'ils  n'avaient  pas  eux-memes,  des  id^es  justes  et  vraies.  De  plus 
leur  objet  n'etait  pas  toujours  de  se  faire  entendre.  lis  se  servaient  d'un  langage  enig- 
matique  qui  leur  etait  particulier,  qui,  le  plus  souvent,  presentait  un  sens  jjour  les 
adeptes,  un  autre  sens  pour  le  vulgaire,  et  qui  n'avait  ricn  d' exact  et  de  clair  iii  pour 
les  uns,  ni  pour  les  autres.  C'est  ainsi  que  Fhuilo,  le  mercure,  I'eau  elle-meme  des  phi- 
losophos  n'^taient  ni  I'huile,  ni  le  mercure,  ni  I'cau  dans  le  sens  que  nous  y  attachons. 
IShomo  galeatus,  I'homrae  arm6,  d^signait  une  cucurbite  gamie  de  son  chapiteau  ;  la  tete 
de  mort,  un  chapiteau  d' alembic  ;  le  pelican  exprimait  un  vaisseau  distillatoire ;  le  caput 
mortuum,\z,  terre  damnee,  signifiait  le  residu  d'une  distillation."  At  a  later  period,  ideas 
of  a  more  material  order  inspired  the  language  of  our  science,  and  slight  resembhinces 
in  some  external  character  between  certain  chemical  products  and  common  articles  of 
household  life,  gave  rise  to  such  names  as  uil  of  vitriol,  <///  of  tartar  by  deliquescence, 
cream  of  tartar,  )nilk  of  lime,  butter  of  antimony,  sugar  of  lead,  liver  of  sulphur: — 
names  which  surely  justified  Dumas  in  saying  "Les  chimistes  semblaient  avoir  emprunto 
le  langage  des  cuisinieres."  But  the  inappropriate  character  of  the  names  of  indi- 
vidual substances  was  not  the  only  defect  of  chemical  nomenclature  in  early  times  : 
another  great  fault  was  the  multiplicity  of  names  borne  by  a  single  substance.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  body  now  known  as  sulphate  of  potassium  was  called  vitriol  e>f  potash, 
vitrioUsed  tartar,  vitrioliscd  nitre,  sal  dc  duobus,  arcanum  dupUcatum,  sal  duplicatum, 
panacea  duplicata,  sal  polychrcstum  Glaubcri ;  and  carbonate  of  potassium  w;is 
y.ved  salt  of  tartar,  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  aerated  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  chalky  tartar 
(tartro  crayeux),  mephitic  tartar,  nitrum  fixum  per  se,  Alkahest  of  Vanlielmont,  alcedi 
extcmporayieum,  &c. 

According  to  Lavoisier,  the  merit  of  having  made  the  fii'st  attempt  towards  the 
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introduction  of  a  noraenelature  based  upon  truly  chemical  principles,  is  chiefly  due  to 
Macquer  and  Baum6:  "  Cost  a  eux  qu'on  doit  principalemi  nt  d' avoir  designc  les 
sels  mitalliques  par  le  nom  de  I'acide  etdu  metal  qui  entrent  dans  leur  composition  ; 
d'avoir  elass6  sous  le  nom  de  vitriols  tons  les  sels  resultants  de  la  dissolution  d'une  sub- 
stance metallique  dans  I'acide  vitriolique  ;  sous  le  nom  de  nitres  tous  les  sels  dans 
lesqucls  entre  I'acide  nitreux  "  [nitric  acid].  A  further  advance  towards  a  systematic 
nomenclature  was  made  by  Bergman  in  his  Sciagra-phia  rcfpii  mincralis,  first  pub- 
lished in  the  Upsal  Transactions,  and  issued  separately  in  1782  (the  edition  that  has 
been  consulted  is  dated  London,  1783),  and  in  his  Thoughts  on  a  Natural  Si/stcm  of  Fossils 
published  at  about  the  same  time.  This  work  has  been  consulted  in  "I5ssays  Physical 
and  Chemical,  by  Sir  Torbern  Bergman,"  Ediub.  1791.  In  the  former  work,  names 
made  up  of  a  noun-substantive  to  indicate  the  base,  and  an  adjective  denoting  the  acid, 
lire  given  to  the  salts  of  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  metals.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  this  nomenclature : — 

ModtTii  ii.'imes.  Bergman's  names. 

Sulphate  of  Potassium  Alkali  vcgctahilc  vitriolatiim. 

Nitrate  „  Alkali  vcgvtabilc  nitratiim. 

Chloride         ,,  Alkali  vcgetahilu  salitum. 

Carbonate      „  Alkali  vigitahile  a'iratum. 

Sulphate  of  Sodium.  Alkali  mineralc  vitriolatum. 

Nitrate  „  Alkali  mineralc  nitratiim. 

Chloride        „  Alkali  mincrale  salitum. 

Carbonate      „  Alkali  mincrale  a'iratum. 

The  earths  being  distinguished  as  terra  pondcrosa,  calx,  magnesia,  argilla,  and  terra 
silicea,  the  names  of  their  salts  were  formed  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  salts  of 
the  alkaHs  :  as,  terra  jjonderosa  vitriolata,  calx  Jluoreita,  magnesia  aerata.  The  metal- 
lic salts  also  were  named  in  the  same  manner,  c.g.fcrrum  vitriolatum,  ferrum  a'iratum, 
fernun  nitratum,  ferrum  salitum,  zincuni  vitriolatum,  &c.  In  the  second  of  the  works 
mentioned  above,  the  latter  part  of  which  speciaUy  treats  "Of  giving  Names  to  Fossils," 
Bergman  suggested  a  stdl  more  systematic  nomenclature.  In  the  first  place,  he  pro- 
posed to  designate  all  metals  by  names  ending  in  -um,  and  accordingly  replaced  the 
platina  of  the  Spaniards  by  platin  um.  The  acids  he  denoted  by  adjectival  substantives, 
as  follows  : — vitriolicum.  (sulphuric),  sulphureum  (sulphurous),  nitrosum  (nitric),  ni- 
trevm.  (nitrous),  muriaticum,  regaliniun,Jluoraturn,  arsenicale,boracinum,  saccharinum, 
oxalinum,  tartarum,  fhosphoreuia,  formicate,  a'ireum,  &c. — acidiim  being  in  each  case 
imderstood.  By  adding  to  the  names  of  the  acids  adjectives  foi-med  from  those  of  the 
several  bases,  he  obtained  names  for  the  neutral  salts  ;  as,  for  example,  vitriolicum 
jmtassinatiim,  vitrii/licum,  natratum,  muriaticum  ammoniacum,  nitrosum  harytatiim, 
muriaticum  barytaium,  nitrosum  argentatum,  arscnicale  cobaltatum.  He  even  went  so 
far  as  to  point  out  how  salts  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  same  acid  and  base  in 
various  proportions  might  be  distinguished  :  thus — "  Tartar,  with  an  excess  of  acid, 
can  bo  defined  by  a  combination  of  its  generic  name  with  the  genitive  of  its  base,  as 
tartareum  potassiiii ;  but,  when  perfectly  saturated,  may  be  called  tartarcum  po- 
tassinaium.  In  like  manner  we  shall  have  oxalinum  potassini,  but,  when  exactly 
saturated,  it  will  be  oxalinum  potassinatum  ;  vitrioliciem  natri,  and  vitriolicum  natra- 
tum;  natrum  boracini  [boraciniim  7iatril'\,  anA  boracinum  natratum;  and  so  on  of 
others."  Wo  have  in  this  passage  probably  the  first  instance  of  the  systematic  employ- 
ment of  the  method  which  has  been  used  to  so  great  an  extent,  and  with  so  much 
advaut;\ge  in  modern  chemical  nomenclature — that,  namely,  of  employing  definite 
inflections  or  changes  of  termination  to  express  definite  diiFerences  of  composition. 

About  the  same  time  that  these  reforms  were  proposed  by  Bergman,  a  similar 
attempt  was  made  in  France  by  Guy  ton  de  Morveau.  The  suggestions  of  the 
French  chemist  were  first  publislied  in  the  Journal  de  Pfii/siqucior'Mnj,  1782,  and  were 
known  to  Bergman  when  he  published  his  later  system:  for  he  expressly  states  that 
Le  adopts  the  terms  baritcs  in  place  of  terra  pondei-osa  from  do  Morveau,  but  he  at  the 
same  time  asserts,  by  implication,  the  independent  character  of  his  own  nomenclature, 
by  expressing  his  satisfiiction  at  the  agreement  he  finds  between  many  of  de  Morveau's 
proposed  reforms  and  his  omi.  The  respcctftd  terms  in  which  each  author  speaks  of 
the  other,  forbid  us  to  think  that  either  was  in  any  degree  chargeable  ■n'itli  plagiarism ; 
but  the  following  specimen  of  de  Morveau's  nomenclature  (quoted  by  Dumas  in 
his  Lemons  de  Philosophic  Chimigue,  p.  228),  will  show  that  it  closely  resembled  Berg- 
man's, not  only  in  the  principles  of  its  formation  and  its  range  of  application,  but  also  in 
several  of  the  individual  names  adopted. 
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Specimen  nf  Guyton  da  Morvtau's  system  of  Chemical  Nomenclature. 


AckiPS. 

SpIs. 

B:Lse<. 

Vitrioliquc  • 

Vitriols  . 

.  Phlogistiqud 

Nitrciix 

Nitres 

Calce 

Arsenical  . 

Arsoniates  . 

Barjrte 

Boracin  . 

Loraxs 

•  Or 

Fluorique 

Fluors 

Argent 

Citronien  . 

Citrates 

Platine 

Oxalique  . 

Oxaltes 

Mercure 

Sebacd 

Sebates 

Cuivre 

Esprit  de  \m. 

Although  de  ^lor  veau's  suggestions  do  not  appear  to  hare  produced  any  iraniediate 
effect  of  importunec,  the  attention  which  he  succeeded  in  calling  to  the  t-ubject  resulted 
soon  afterwards  in  the  publication  of  a  much  more  complete  and  more  successful  plan 
of  reform.  This  system  of  nomenclature — the  joint  production  of  Lavoisier,  de 
Morveau,  Bertliullet,  and  Fourcroy — was  published  in  1787,  under  the  title  "Methods 
de  Nomenclature  Chlinique,  prupusee  par  MM.  de  Morvcau,  Laeoitiir,  Birt/fht,  et  de 
Fcurcroy"  (Paris,  1787,  8to.),  and  still  continues  the  foundation  of  the  lan- 
guage which,  with  many  variations  in  minor  points,  is  employed  by  all  chemists  at 
the  present  day.  It  was  based  upon  the  fundamental  propositions  that  all  .substances 
which  cannot  be  decomposed  must  be  regarded,  provisionally  at  least,  as  simple  ;  and 
that  the  names  of  compound  bodies  oiight  to  indicate  the  simple  boflies  which  they 
contain,  and  also,  as  far  as  possible,  their  relative  proportions.  Thus  the  compounds 
of  oxigkne  were  subdivided  into  oxides  and  acidts,  and  these  latter  were  again  diis- 
tinguished  by  specific  names  ending  in  -eita^  or  -ique  respectively,  according  as  they 
contained-  less  or  more  oxygen  :  for  example,  oxide  d^ arsenic,  acide  arsenique,  oxide 
niireiox,  acide  nitreux,  acide  nitrique ;  cu-ide  sulfureux,  acide  sidfurique.  When, 
however,  several  compounds  of  the  same  elements  in  different  proportions  were  known, 
it  was  found  impracticable  to  carry  out  the  second  fundamental  rule  to  its  full  extent, 
and  in  such  cases,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of  the  organic  acids,  arbitrary  names  were 
adopted,  which  recalled  the  derivation  of  the  substances  to  which  they  were  applied, 
and  wei-e  similar  in  form  to  the  names  formed  more  strictly  according  to  rule.  Thus, 
for  example,  came  such  names  as  acide  succinique,  acide  lualique,  acide  tartareux,  &c. 
The  very  important  rule  according  to  which  the  names  of  metallic  and  other  salts  are 
formed  from  the  names  of  the  corresponding  acids — the  former  being  made  to  end  in 
-ite  or  -ati  respectively  when  the  latter  ended  in  -eux  or  -ique — was  also  now  intro- 
duced for  tlie  first  time.  The  nomenclature  of  this  class  of  bodies  thus  became  very 
nearly  what  it  is  at  present,  as  will  appear  from  a  few  examples: — sulfate  d" al u /nine, 
or  sulfate  alumincux  ;  nitrite  d!  ammoniaqne,ot  nit  rite  ammoniacal ;  nitrate  d'  am  memiaque 
or  nitrate  aiinmniacal ;  carbonate  barytique,  or  carbonate  de  baryte ;  pliospluite  de 
sonde,  &c.  &e. 

The  mineral  acids,  oxides,  and  neutral  salts  being  almost  the  only  chemical  sub- 
stances which  had  been  much  studied  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  nomenclature  of  Lavoisier  and  de  Morveau  to  say  that  in  its  original 
form  it  was  not  applicable  to  many  compoimd  bodies  besides  these  ;  but  tlie  fact  that 
so  much  of  their  system  is  still  retained,  and  that  our  present  nomenclature  has 
resulted  from  it  by  a  process  of  development,  rather  than  of  organic  change,  is  a 
striking  proof  how  well  they  succeeded  in  their  professed  object  of  devising  "  une 
methode  de  nommer,  plutot  qu'une  nomenclature.'' 

It  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said  that  Lavoisier's  nomenclature  was  an  em- 
bodiment of  the  antiphlogistic  docirines  in  chemistry,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  the 
history  of  its  spread  and  adoption  is,  in  the  main,  the  history  of  the  advance  of  these 
doctrines.  It  naturally  came  into  general  use  earlier  in  France  than  elsewhere,  but 
according  to  Kopp  {Geschichte,  ii.  418),  it  was  adopted  by  Black  and  other  leading 
English  chemists  almost  from  the  first.*  The  ftysteme  dc  Noiiuncliitiirc  was  translated 
into  English  by  Pearson,  the  translation  reaching  a  second  edition  in  1799.  In 
1802  Chenevix  published  a  work,  ably  advocating  its  adoption,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  important  improvements  which  it  received  was  due  to  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson, 
who  in  1804  introduced  the  terms  protoxide,  dcuto.vide,  peroxide,  &c.,  to  distinguish  the 
different  degrees  of  oxidation  of  the  same  metal.  The  new  nomenclature  was  translated 
into  German  by  G  irrtanuer,  in  1791,  under  the  title  Acut'  chc?nische Nomaiclatur  fiir 

•  This  statempiit  cannot  be  more  than  partially  true  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Black  ;  for  according  to 
Robison,  "  He  disliked  the  avowed  principle  of  the  numenclature,  thinkioii  it  more  likely  to  corrupt 
science  than  to  promote  it  ;  and  he  began  to  write  some  observatious  upon  it.  but  he  suon  desisted." 
(Black's  Lectures  on  the  Elements  qf  L'hemistri/,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.) 
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die  deutsche  Sprachc  (Berlin),  but  its  general  adoption  in  Germany  was  due  in  groat 
measure  to  Gren  and  toGilbert,  the  editor  of  the  Annalcn  der  Phi/sik,  a  journal 
which  was  the  forerunner,  from  1799  to  1824,  of  the  present  "PoggendorfFs  Annalen 
der  Physik  unci  Chemie."  In  1795  it  was  translated  into  Swedish  liy  Ekeberg,  and 
was  employed  liy  Berzclius  in  his  earliest  memoirs. 

In  1814,  a  nomenclature  based  upon  similar  principles,  but  as  was  supposed  by  its 
author  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  the  languages  of  Northern  Europe,  was 
proposed  by  Oersted  of  Copenhagen.  The  following  are  a  few  examples  of  this 
nomenclature:  Eld,  oxygen  (fi'om  Ild  =  fire,  Danish);  Eldluft,  oxygen  gas; 
el  den,  to  oxidise;  Brint,  hydrogen  (from  brenncn  =  to  burn,  Germ.);  .^Esch, 
alkali;  seschig,  alkaline ;  Tanresk,  potash  ;  Nateraesk,  soda  ;  Svafvelbrintadt 
S  vafveltanresk,  sulphydrate  of  potassium. 

The  spread  of  the  n(!w  nomenclature  was  not  however  altogether  unopposed  even  by 
chemists  who  accepted  the  most  important  doctrines  of  the  antiphlogistic  school.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  in  particular  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  based  upon 
theoretical  views  of  the  composition  of  bodies.  AVhile  admitting  that  the  principle  of 
regarding  undecomposed  bodies  as  simple,  was  "  logical  and  truly  philosophical,''  he 
contended  tliat  this  principle  could  not  be  safely  taken  as  tlie  basis  of  a  nomenclature, 
until  all  the  elements  were  certainly  known  ;  and  hence  ho  preferred  such  names  as 
)/ii  ta/.i,  earths,  alkalis  (which  merely  cla,ss  together  as  similar  the  bodies  to  which  f  liey 
are  applied),  to  names  like  oxides,  sulphv.rets,  muriates  (which  involve  a  theoreiical 
explanation  of  the  similarity  of  the  bodies  denoted  by  them).  In  applying  tliesc  views 
to  the  nomenclature  of  individual  substances,  Davy  endeavoured  "  to  signify  the  analo- 
gies of  substances  by  some  common  sign  affixed  to  tlie  beginning  or  termination  of  the 
word."  Thus,  as  the  metals  had  been  distinguislied  by  a  termination  in  um  as  aurian, 
"  so,"  he  said,  '■  their  caloiform  or  oxidated  state  might  have  been  denoted  by  a  termina- 
tion  in  n,  as  aura''  a  rule  already  followed  in  the  Latin  nomenclature  of  the  alkalis 
and  earths,  which  Davy's  own  experiments  had  proved  to  belong  to  the  class  of  oxides. 
Similarly  he  proposed  to  denote  the  chlorides  containing  one  proportion  of  chlorine  by 
nami'S  ending  in  -anc,  and  those  containing  two  and  three  proportions  respectively,  by 
names  in  -ana,  and  in  -anee  ;  for  the  iodides  he  proposed  names  in  -amr,  and  -ama  ;  for 
the  fluorides,  names  in  -ale,  and  -ala.  According  to  this  system  the  oxide,  fluoride, 
iodide  and  chloride  of  lead  were  called  respectively  -plumhala,  'plumhama, 

and  fhimhana,  and  the  corresponding  compounds  of  other  elements  received  names 
similar  in  form.  Wlien  he  propose<l  this  nomenclature,  Da"\-y  seems  to  have  over- 
loiikrd  the  ftict  that  tlie  statement  that  any  two  bodies  are  analogous,  is  just  as  truly, 
and  usually  to  about  the  same  extent,  an  exprcssiim  of  opinion  respecting  them,  as  it  is 
to  say  that  they  contain  some  particular  element  in  common.  The  only  relic  of  this 
system  which  wi^  remember  meeting  with  in  the  current  literature  of  chemistry  is 
Azotan,  which  is  entm-cd  in  the  HanduiHrterhuch  der  Chcmie  (2nd  edit.)  as  "a  little 
used  name  for  chloride  of  nitrogen." 

Several  other  attempts,  not  more  successful  than  that  of  Davy,  have  been  made  to 
substitute  sumo  entirely  difflrcnt  method  of  nomenclature  for  that  proposed  by 
Lavoisier  and  his  colleagues,  but  it  would  offer  no  particular  interest  to  examine  them 
here.  References  to  works,  where  particulars  may  be  found  relative  to  some  of  these 
attempts,  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  also  needless  to  particularise  all  the  modifications,  by  the  gradual  introduction 
of  which  the  Lavoisierian  nomenclature  has  developed  into  the  language  employed  by 
clu  niists  at  the  present  day.  The  most  important  of  these  changes  have  had  for  their 
object,  either  the  substitution  of  names  in  accordance  with  modern  views  of  the  nature 
of  certain  substances  for  earlier  names  which  were  iu  opposition  thereto  (as  oi  chlorine 
■Mu\  ht/drochloric  acid  for  oxi/nniria  tic  acid,  and  muriatic  acid  respectively);  the  more  exact 
statement  of  the  quantitative  composition  of  compounds  (as  for  instance  the  employment 
of  the  prefixes  per-,  hypo-,  &c.,  in  addition  to  tlu>  terminations  -ic  and  -ous,  -ate  and 
-ite,  to  distinguish  the  various  classes  of  oxygen-salts  formed  by  the  same  element,  and 
the  use  of  numerical  prefixes,  such  as  (//-,  fri-,  sesqui-,  for  analogous  purposes);  or, 
lastly,  the  introduction  of  greater  uniformity  in  tlie  methods  of  naming  analogous  com- 
jiounds  (as  the  employment  of  the  termination  -ide  in  forming  the  names  of  the  binary 
compounds  of  all  the  elements,  that  is  to  say,  the  substitution  of  such  names  &s  sulphide, 
hi/dride,  Sic,  for  sidphurct,  hydurct,  &e. ;  the  extension  of  the  use  of  the  terminations 
-ic  and  -oti.s  to  metallic  salts,  such  as  mercuric  and  mcrcurous  chloride,  ferric  and 
ferrous  sulphate,  &c. ;  and  the  substitution  of  the  names  of  the  alkali-metals  and 
alkaline-earth  metals  for  those  of  their  oxides  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  corresponding 
oxygen-salts,  e.g.,  carbonate  o  f  sodium,  sulphate  of  hariuni,  Sec,  for  carhonate  of  soda, 
suljiha/e  of  hari/ta,  &c.,  so  as  to  bring  the  names  of  these  bodies  into  uniformity  with 
those  of  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  sulphate  of  copper  for  example*). 

*  The  names  sulfate  de  suude,  sulfate  de  haryle,  sulfate  de  cuivre.  &c.,  were  nrigiiinlly  strictly 
analogous  to  each  other,  soda,  baryta  and  copjicr  being  all  of  llieui  regarded  as  simple  bodies;  but 
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In  stating  the  rules  which  are  now  most  generally  adopted  in  forming  the  names  of 
chemical  substances,  it  will  be  convenient  to  retain  the  old  distinction  bf  tween  inor- 
ganic and  organic  compounds,  the  nomenclature  of  the  former  class  being,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  for  the  most  part  a  mere  extension  of  that  of  Lavoisier  and  his  colleagues; 
while,  among  the  latter  class,  the  large  number  of  bodies  composed  of  the  same  elements 
has  necessitated  the  at  least  partial  adoption  of  other  principles  of  nomenclature. 

NOSIENCLATURE  OF  IxOKGAMC  BoDIES. 

Names  of  the  Elements. — No  uniform  principle  has  been  followed  in  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  elementary  bodies.  Those  which  have  been  long  known,  have  been  allowed 
to  retain,  either  entirely  unaltered,  or  with  slight  modifications,  the  names  which  belonged 
to  them  in  common  language;  as  iron,  sulphur,  tin,  zinc,  carbon,  &c.  Of  ele- 
ments discovered  in  recent  times,  those  of  which  compounds  were  previously  known 
have  generally  received  names  derived  from  those  of  their  best  knomi  compounds,  as 
potassium,  sodium,  aluminium,  magnesium,  silicium.  Elements  whose 
discovery  belongs  more  completely  to  modern  times  have  been  named  in  very  various 
ways  ;  sometimes  from  the  name  of  the  place  where  the  substance  which  first  yielded 
the  element  was  originally  found,  as  strontium  from  Stroutian,  and  yttrium, 
terbium  and  erbium  from  Ytterby;  sometimes  from  some  characteristic  property 
of  the  element  itself  or  of  its  compounds,  as  iodine,  bromine,  rhodium,  osmium, 
chromium;  sometimes  from  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
element,  as  esesium,  rubidium,  thallium,  indium,  all  of  which  names  refer  to 
the  colour  of  the  spectroscopic  lines  by  means  of  which  the  respective  metals  were 
detected  ;  sometimes  a  salient  chemical  or  physical  property  has  determined  the  choice 
ofthename,  as  in  the  cases  of  oxygen,  and  chlorine.  Many  names  of  elements 
commemorate  personages  of  classical  mythology,  as  palladium,  niobium,  titanium, 
selenium,  tellurium,  uranium;  while  two,  thorinum  and  vanadium,  per- 
form the  same  office  for  Scandinavian  deities. 

But  notwithstanding  this  great  variety  in  the  sources  from  which  the  names  of  the 
elementary  bodies  are  derived,  these  names  yet  exhibit  a  certain  amount  of  regvdarity 
in  regard  to  their  forms :  thus,  the  majority  of  the  metals,  including  all  those  discovered 
in  recent  times,  have  names  ending  in  -urn,  and  this  termination  is  confined  exclusively 
to  well  ch.iracterised  metals  and  to  selenium,  tellurium,  and  silicium,  bodies 
which  lie  nearly  upon  the  border-Kue  between  metals  and  mt^talloTds ;  again,  the  names 
of  the  halogens  fluorine,  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  all  end  in  -inc,  and 
the  names  of  another  group  of  somewhat  analogous  elements,  boron,  carbon,  and 
silicon  *  (or  silicium),  have  the  common  termination  -on. 

Names  of  Inorganic  Compounds. — The  simplest  compounds  of  the  elementary  bodies 
are  denoted  by  names  ending  in  -ide ;  thus : — ■ 

The  simplest  compounds  of  chlorine       are  called  chlorides. 
,,  „         bromine        „      „  bromides. 

„  ,,         hydrogen       „      „  hydrides. 

,,  „         oxygen  „      „  oxides. 

„  „         sulphur  „      „  sulphides. 

„  „         nitrogen         „      ,,  nitrides. 

„  „         phosphorus    „      „  phosphides. 

„  ,,         carbon  „      „  carbides. 

&c.  &c. 
These  names  may  be  considered  as  names  of  genera:  in  order  to  denote  individual 
compounds  we  require  to  add  to  them  specific  distinctions  indicating  the  second  element 
which  eacli  particular  compound  contains.  The  specific  name  of  a  compound  body  is 
formed  from  its  generic  name  by  prefixing  an  adjective,  generally  ending  in  -ic,  or  by 
adding  thereto  the  name  of  its  second  elementary  constituent  preceded  by  of.  Thus 

when  the  alkalis  and  earths  had  been  proved  by  Davy  to  be  metallic  oxides,  the  nomenclature  of  their 
salts  ceased  to  be  in  exact  accordance  with  that  of  tlie  corresponding  sails  of  the  heavy  metals.  The 
clumsy  remedy  for  this  stale  of  things  which  consisted  in  designating  the  latter  class  of  salts  by  names 
like  sulphate  of  viiiit'  of  cupper,  sulphate  of  protcxide  of  irorty  sulphate  of  sc^qumxide  qf  iron,  &c, 
would  assuredly  never  have  been  adopted  by  Lavoisier.  It  is  plain  Irom  many  passages  in  his  writings 
(sec,  for  instance,  his  Traili  clemcntairc  di-  Chimic,  vol.  i.  pp.  174,  170-180,  and  lij.''),  that  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  important  differences  exhiljited  by  metals  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  metallic  oxides  or 
alkalis  and  alkalino-earths  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  phenomena  which  accomp.any  their  conversion  into 
salts,  and  that  he  even  regarded  these  phenomena  as  indicating  that  the  alkaline-earths  were  in  reality 
metallic  oxides.  He  nevertheless  did  not  venture  to  introduce  into  the  names  of  the  salts  of  these  sul^. 
stances,  the  names  of  the  metals  which  he  supposed  them  to  contain,  inasmuch  as  the  existence  of 
these  metals  had  not  yet  been  experimentally  demonstrated  ;  but  hnd  these  metals  been  known,  it  is 
quite  cerlain  that  their  names,  and  nol  those  of  their  oxides,  would  have  been  selecteil  by  him  to  form 
the  basis  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  corresponding  salts.  See  also  Chen  evix.  Remarks  upon  Chemical 
nomenclature  (Lond.  1802),  pp.  30,  79. 
*  The  name  Graphon  (<?.  v.)  is  formed  upon  the  analogy  of  these. 
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t.lio  compounils  of  clilorinc  with  IiyJrogen,  potassium  and  silver,  respectively,  are 
called  liydric  chloride  or  chloride  of  hydrogen,  potassio  chloride  or 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  argentic  chloride  or  chloride  of  silver.  When 
the  relative  electro-chemical  characters  of  the  constituents  of  a  binary-compound  are 
well  marked,  the  most  electro-negative  of  the  two  is  always  taken  as  the  one  which 
shall  supply  the  generic  name,  while  the  specific  designation  is  derived  from  the  more 
electro-positive  constituent,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples.  When  there  is  no  very  dis- 
tinct difference  in  the  positions  of  the  two  constituents  in  the  electro-chemical  series, 
I  ho  generic  or  specific  name  may  be  formed  from  cither  of  them  indilTerently  :  thus,  we 
may  say  eitlier  carbide  of  hydrogen  or  hydride  of  carbon. 

If  the  same  two  elements  combine  in  niori".  than  one  proportion,  the  compound  into 
wliicli  they  enter  in  the  ratio  directly  indicated  by  their  respective  combining  capacities 
(Classification,  i.  1011)  is  generally  named  in  accordance  with  the  above  I'ules  ;  the 
modes  of  distinguishing  compounds  in  other  proportions  will  be  seeii  by  the  following 
examples : — 


H-0        =  hydric  oxide,  or  oxide  of  hydrogen, 
H'-O-      =  hydric  dioxide,  or  dioxide  of  hydrogen ; 
Cud-      =  cuprie  chloride,  or  chloride  of  copper, 

Cu-Cl-     =  cuprous  chloride,  or  dicupric  chloride,  or  (if  regarded  as 
QnQl  —  I  cupric  hemichloride,  or  hemichloride 

of  copper,  or  snbchloride  of  copper; 
CuO       =  cupric  oxide,  or  oxide  of  copper, 
Cu-0       =  cuprous  oxide,  or  dicupric  oxide,  &c.  ; 
FeO        =  ferrous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  iron, 

=  ferric  oxide,  orsesquioxideof  iron; 
MnO       =  manganous  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  manganese, 

=  manganic  oxide,  or  sesquioxide  of  manganese, 
Mn'O*     =  mauganoso-manganic  oxide, 

MnO-      =  manganic  dioxide,  or  dioxide  of  manganese,  or  manganic 
peroxide,  or  peroxide  of  manganese. 


It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  case  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  simple  names  firn'c  oxide 
and  inamianic  oxide  are  not  given  to  compounds  whose  composition  bears  the  most 
direct  relation  to  the  atomicity  of  these  metals,  and  many  other  instances  of  the  same 
kind  might  bo  adduced.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  nomenclature  of  these  com- 
pounds was  fixed  long  before  the  rules  of  atomicity  had  been  discovered  ;  the  terms 
ferrous  and  ferric,  manganous  and  manganic,  and  the  like,  having  been  emploj-ed  at 
first  merely  to  denote  two  distinct  series  of  compounds  formed  by  the  same  elements  in 
different  proportions,  but  without  any  reference  to  the  absolute  proportion  of  the  elements 
in  the  compounds  of  either  series. 

The  nomenclature  of  chemistry  still  bears  traces  of  the  time  when  the  combinations 
of  oxygen  were  considered  as  altogether  transcending  in  importance  those  of  any  other 
element.  Accordingly  the  terms  protoxide  and  scscpiioxide  having  been  introduced  to 
denote  oxides  whose  atomic  composition  was  expressed  by  the  ratios  1  :  1  and  2  :  3 
respectively,  the  analogous  terras  protoMoride  and  sesquicMoride  are  applied  to  the 
corresponding  chlorine-compounds,  although  in  their  case  tlie  above  ratios  become  1 :  2 
and  2  :  G,  c. FeCl-  =  protochloride  of  iron,  Fe'-'Cl"  =  sesquiehloride  of 
iron.  Sometimes,  however,  the  term  protoxide  is  used  to  denote  the, or  lowest, 
oxide  of  a  metal  whatever  its  atomic  composition  may  be  ;  thus,  for  instance,  cuprous 
oxide,  Cu-0,  is  sometimes  called  protoxide  of  copper,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
French  chemists,  and  the  other  compounds  of  the  metal  receive  corresponding  names ; 
e.(j.  cupric  oxide,  CuO,  becomes  deutoxide  of  copper.  Such  names  as  these  are  not 
however  to  be  recommended,  since  tlie  discovery  of  a  new  oxide  of  any  metal  might  at 
any  time  throw  the  nomenclature  of  its  compounds  into  confusion. 

Formerly  a  distinction  was  made,  at  least  by  some  chemists,  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  numerals  when  used  as  prefixes,  the  former  being  employed  to  denote  sub-mul- 
tiples and  the  latter  multiples  of  the  quantity  of  the  electronegative  element  contained 
in  the  compound  whose  atomic  ratio  was  1  :  1.  Thus,  cuprous  oxide,  Cu"0,  was  called 
dioxide  of  copper,  and  manganic  peroxide.  MnO-,  was  called  binoxidc  of  manganese. 
Such  prefixes,  whether  derived  from  the  Greek  or  Latin,  are  employed  in  tliis  work 
only  in  the  sense  of  multiples  of  those  constituents  to  whose  names  they  are  attached, 
thus,  liydric  dioxide,  H'-'O-,  is  an  oxide  contaiuiiig  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  hydric 
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oxide,  H'-'O ;  but  dieupric  oxidp,  Cu-0,  is  an  oxide  containing  twice  as  much  copper  as 
cupric  oxide,  CuO.  Terms  derived  from  either  language  may  sometimes  be  usedindis- 
eriininately,  but  in  general  the  preference  is  given  to  the  Greek  prefixes  di-,  tri-,  tetr-,  &c. 

The  restriction  of  the  terms  sxihuxide  and  Tpcroxide  to  oxides  whose  composition 
did  not  correspond  to  that  of  a  series  of  salts  has  now  become  nearlj'  obsolete. 

Those  oxides,  which  by  reacting  with  the  basylous  oxides  are  capable  of  producing 
salts,  are  commonly  called  anhydrides  {qttasi  anhydrous  acids): — for  instance,  SO- 
=  sulj>JMrovs  anhydride,  =  stdphiiric  anhydride,  CVO  =  hypocMorovs  anhydride, 
CTO'  =  chlorous  anhydride,  Cl-0^  =  chloric  anhydride,  CPO'  =  perchloric  anhydride, 
&e.;  and  Gerhardt  proposed  to  extend  the  same  principle  of  nomenclature  to  the 
corresponding  compounds  of  other  elements :  thus  he  called  P-'O^  phosphoric  anhydride, 
and  P-'S*  and  PCP  phosphoric  sidphanhydride  and  phosphoric  chloranhydride  respec- 
tively. Such  names  as  these  last  have  not  been  extensively  adopted,  and  it  would 
probably  be  a  greater  advantage  to  get  rid  of  the  term  anhydride  altogether  than  to 
generalise  its  use  in  this  way.  The  longest  series  of  oxides  may  be  easily  named  in  the 
manner  indicated  above  (p.  123)  without  employing  the  word  anhydride  at  all :  as  CFO, 
chloric  oxide  ;  CPO-,  chloric  dioxide  ;  Cl'O',  chloric  trioxide  ;  CPO*,  chloric  tetroxide ; 
CPO*,  chloric  pentoxide,  ha.  Names  like  perchloric  oxide  for  CPO'  and  ptrnitric  oxide 
for  N'O*  are  improper ;  if  the  pr<-fix  per-  is  preferred  to  the  more  definite  numerical  pre- 
fix tttr-,  the  compounds  should  be  called  chloric  peroxide  and  nitric  peroxide  respec- 
tively ;  and  so  for  other  similar  bodies. 

As  ■well  as  the  strictly  systematic  names  which  we  have  hitherto  been  discussing, 
many  binary  compounds  possess  other  names  which  must  be  regarded  as,  to  some  ex- 
tent, exceptions  to  t!ie  general  rules  of  nomenclature.  This  is  the  case  particularly 
with  the  compounds  of  hydrogen :  thus  hydric  fluoride,  chloride,  bromide,  iodide,  and 
sulphide  are  also  called  hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  acid, 
hj'driodic  acid,  and  sulphydric  acid  respectively.  Names  such  as  water  and  ammonia, 
which  have  no  reference  to  chemical  composition,  vrc  have  not  now  to  consider. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  pre-\-ious  articles  (Classification,  i.  1015  ;  Equivaxents, 
ii.  492  ;  Fohmul^u,  ii.  696),  the  simplest  compounds  are  those  in  which  the  combining 
capacities  of  the  elements  are  generally  most  distinctly  manifested,  and  consequently 
such  compounds  serve  as  standards  of  comparison  or  types  for  others  of  much  more 
complex  composition.  In  a  rational  nomenclature,  therefore,  the  name  of  each  com- 
pound would,  like  its  rational  formula,  express  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  some 
particular  standard  or  typical  compound.  Accordingly,  when  the  nomenclature  of  the  pri- 
mary types  chloride,  oxide,  nitride,  &c  ,is  given,  the  nomenclature  of  all  their  immediate 
derivatives  is  easily  obtained.  The  examples  already  given  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
this  in  the  simplest  cases  ;  the  polyatomic  elements  however  frequently  form  compounds 
referable  to  multiple  or  mixed  types,  the  nomenclature  of  which  requires  a  little  further 
explanation.  It  will  be  sufficient  however  to  give  the  names  of  the  most  important 
multiple  and  nuxed  types,  with  a  few  examples  of  the  nomenclature  of  individual 
compounds. 

The  names  of  the  multiple  types  are  formed  from  those  of  the  simple  types  by  pro- 
fixing  the  syllables  di-,  tri-,  tetr-,  &c.  :  thus,  the  simple  types  chloride  HCl.  oxide 
H'^O,  and  nitride  (or  amide)  H^N,  give  the  multiple  t^-pes  dichloride  H-'CP,  tri- 
chloride H'CP,  &c.,  dioxide  H*0^  trioxide  H«0^'&c.,  dinitride  (or  diamide') 
H^N",  trinitride  (or  triamide)  H'N',  &c.  No  very  fixed  system  has  yet  been  adopted 
for  the  nomenclature  of  the  mixed  types,  but  they  may  be  very  simply  named  and 

HCl ) 

with  scarcely  any  departure  from  established  usage,  as  follows:  =  chloro- 

bromide,    jjjjj,  ^  =  dichloro-broraide,  225^2    =  "^Jiloro-dibromide,  &c.  ; 

HCl  )  H'Cl- 1  HCl  ) 

V  =  oxi-chioride,  jj.^Q  >=   oxi-dichloride,  jj^Q^f  =  dioxi-chl oride, 

TT2rii2  \  HCl )  H"CP ) 

jjsQ'  I  ~  trio xi -dichloride,  &c. ;  jjsjq^j  =  chloro-nitride,  jjst^  |=  dichloro- 

-1     HCl)  ^■        ■^    X  •         ■  ^    H''0=;      ,.  . 

nitride,  26jj2f  =  chloro-dinitride,  &c.;  jj3jj?  =  oxi-nitnde,  jjjj^  >  =  dioxi- 

HCl  \ 
a..    H-0^  =  ( 
'    H'N  J 

nnme  hydoramide  OT  hydorandnc  has  heen  suggested  by  Kekule  for  the  mixed  type 

I ,  and  has  been  employed  in  several  places  in  this  work. 

From  the  names  of  types,  the  names  of  particular  compounds  are  obtained  by 
prefixing  to  them  adjectives  which  express  the  nature  of  the  element  by  which 


nitride,  ^5^2?  =  oxi  -  din  i  t  ri  de,  &c.;    H-O  J>  =  oxi-chloro-n  itride,&c.  The 
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the  hyarogpti  of  thp  typo  is  rpplaccd  iind  the  numbfr  of  atoms  of  it  coutained 
in  one  molecule  of  the  compound.  Examples:  PtCI'^  =  platinic  dichlo- 
ride,  '  Pb^O'    =diplumbic    trioxide,    Pb^O'   =  triplumbic  tetroxide, 

jj,  ^  0'  =  diplumbo-dihy  drie  trioxide,  jj.^  >  0'    =  triplumbo-dihydric 

( 01        .  .        .  .  <  CF 

te troxide, Pi  j  Q  =  bismuthic  o xi- chloride,  Pb^^Q    =  dip!  umbicoxi- di- 

1  (][•■!  ...  ( Cl" 

chlori de,  Pb' I  j^.,  =  triplumbic  diox  i -dichl oride,  Hg'  | =  trimercu ric 

IT  "'CI } 

d  iox  i-dieh  loride,     jpisff  =  mercuro  (or  hydargyro-)  dihydric  chloro-ni- 

HiJ''0' t  .....  llir*  ( 

tride,     jp^^J  ~  tet  ramereuro-tetrahydric    trioxi-di  nitride,    jji  j 

=  tetramereuro-tetrahydric  dioxi -di  c hloro-di n i t ride. 

AVhon  we  are  able  to  assume  that  the  combining  capacity  of  an  element  is 
known,  there  is  no  need  to  express  this  in  the  names  of  its  compounds,  and  in  that 
ease  names  funned  as  above  often  admit  of  considerable  simplification.  Thus  it,  is 
sufficient  to  call  PaCl'  hart/tic  c//l<ir/i/r,  instead  of  barytic  dichloride  ;  BaH'-'O^  baryto- 
lii/dric  vxidc,  instead  of  baryto-dihydric  dioxide ;  BiCP  bismuthic  chloride,  instead  of 
bismuthic  tricliloride,  &e.  A  further  simplification  of  many  of  the  above  names  is 
effected  by  using  the  term  hydrate  for  derivatives  of  the  type  H'-O  and  its  multi- 
ples in  which  the  hydrogen  is  only  partially  replaced  by  other  elements,  and  the  term 
amine  or  am  i d e  for  compounds  derived  liy  similar  partial  replacement  from  the 
type  H'N  and  its  multiples.  Por  instance  KHO  may  be  called  potassic  hi/drate  in- 
stead of  potassio-hydric  oxide  ;  BaH'-'O-  may  be  called  barytic  hi/d rate \xiiitea.A  bnvsto- 
liydric  oxide  or  baryto-dihydric  dioxide;  BilPO^  may  be  called  bismuthic  hydrate 
instead  of  bismutho-trihydric  trioxide  ;  Pe'-H^C  may  be  called  ferric  hydrate  instead 
of  diferricu-hexhydric  hexoxide,  &c.  Similarly,  KH-'N  may  be  called  potass-amine, 
instead  of  potassio-dihydric  nitride  ;  K'-HN  may  be  called  dipotassaminc,  instead  of 
dipotassio-liydric  nitride,  &c.  The  use  of  the  terms  phosphamine,  arsenamine,  and 
stibamine  f  >r  the  respective  compounds  H'P,II'As,  and  H^Sb  is  improper,  inasmuch 
as  the  tt'rmination  -amine  (derived  from  ammonia)  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the  com- 
pounds of  nitrogen,  the  characteristic  element  of  ammonia  ;  they  moreover  completely 
violate  the  analogy  of  such  names  as  tliose  last  spoken  of,  for  if  potassamine  and 
mercuramine  are  compounds  derived  from  ammonia  by  I  he  substitution  of  potassium 
and  mercury  for  hydrogen,  phosphamine,  ax'senamine  and  stibamine  ought  to  be  bodies 
similarly  derived  Vjy  the  substitution  of  phosphorus,  arsenic  and  antimony  for 
hydrogen.  H^P,  H'As,  and  H^Sb  ought  to  be  called  eitlier  hydric  phosphide,  hydric 
arsenide,  imA  hydric  stibidc,  or  phosphine,  arsine,  and  stibitie. 

The  rules  followed  for  the  nomenclature  of  the  ox  y  g  e  v  -  sal  t  s  are  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  compounds  we  have  been  hitherto  considering,  except  that  instead  of 
the  termination  -idc  we  iiave  the  terminations  -ate  and  -ite.  When  an  element  forms 
only  one  class  of  salts,  the  name  of  the  class  is  formed  from  that  of  the  element  itself 
by  means  of  the  termination  -ate.  When  an  element  forms  two  classes  of  salts  the 
generic  name  of  those  which  contain  most  oxygen  is  usually  formed  in  the  manner 
just  described,  and  the  generic  name  of  those  containing  less  oxj'gen  is  similar  but 
ends  in  -ite  instead  of  in  -ate.  If  the  same  element  forms  more  than  two  classess  of 
salts,  the  prefixes  hypo-  and  per-  are  employed  as  further  means  of  distinction,  or 
occasionally  some  special  system  of  nomenclature  is  adopted.  The  following  examples 
will  illustrate  the  application  of  these  rules  to  particular  cases : 

KNO-  =  Potassie  nitrite  or  Nitrite  of  potassium. 

AgNO-  =  Argentic  nitrite  or  Nitrite  of  silver. 

KNO'  =  Potassie  nitrate  or  Nitrate  of  potassiunii. 

AgNO'  =  Argentic  nitrate  or  Nitrate  of  silver. 

Ba(NO')^  =  Barytic  nitrate  or  Nitrate  of  barium. 

KCIO  =  Potassie  hypochlorite  or  Hypoclilorite  of  potassium. 

KCIO-  =  Potassie  chlorite  or  Chlorite  of  potassium. 

KCIO'  =  Potassie  chlorate  or  Chlorate  of  potassium. 

KCIO*  =  Potassie  perchlorate  or  Perchlorate  of  potassium. 

K-S'O'  =  Potassie  hyposulphite  or  Hyposulphite  of  potassium. 

K'SO'  =  Potassie  sulphite  or  Sulphite  of  potassium. 
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K^S'O*    =  Potassic  hyposnlphate  or  Hyposulphate  of  potassium. 

K^SO'      =  Potassic  sulphate  or  Sulphate  of  potassium. 
In  a  few  cases,  names  formed  in  tho  same  manner  as  these  are  given  to  salts  wliieh 
differ  otherwise   than  in  the  mere  proportion  of  oxygen  that  they  contain:  for 
instance — 

KH^PO'  =  Potassic  hypophosphite  or  Hj-pophosphite  of  potassium. 
K^HPO'  =  Potassic  phosphite  or  Phosphite  of  potassium. 
K'PO'     =  Potassic  phosphate  or  Phosphate  of  potassium. 

These  three  classes  of  salts  differ,  as  will  be  observed,  in  respect  to  the  quantity  of 
hydrogen  as  well  as  of  oxygen  which  they  contain.  The  explanation  of  the  anomaly 
presented  by  their  nomenclature  is  to  be  soxight  for  in  the  history  of  the  views  that 
have  been  held  at  various  times  regarding  their  constitution. 

The  nomenclature  of  mixed  salts,  that  is,  of  salts  containing  more  than  one  metal  or 
more  than  one  radicle,  is  a  little  more  complicated  than  that  of  such  as  precede,  but  it 
will  be  easily  understood  from  a  few  examples  :  e.  g. — 

KHSO*  =  Hydro-potassic  sulphate  or  Sulphate  of  hydrogen  and 

potassium. 

KA1(S0*)*  =  Alumino-potassic  sulphate,  or  Sulphateof  aluminium 

and  potassium.  (In  the  name  of  this  salt  it  is  not  needful 
to  specify  that  it  contains  twice  the  group  SO',  this  being  already 
implied  when  it  is  stated  that  each  molecule  contains  an  atom 
of  potassium  and  an  atom  of  aluminium,  the  sum  of  whose  atomi- 
cities is  four  =  twice  the  atomicity  of  the  group  SO*.  A  similar 
remark  applies  in  a  great  many  other  cases.) 

A1-(S0*)0^  =  Aluminic  sulphato-dioxide.* 

Fe-(SO')"0  =  Ferric  disulphato-oxide.* 

PbH(NO^)0        =  Hydro-plumbic      nitrato-oxide,*     or  Plumbic 

hydrato-nitrate. 
BiH^(NO')0'       =  Dihydro-bismuthie  nitrato-dioxide.* 
Ba(C-H''0'^)(NO')  =  Barytic  aeetato-nitrate  or  nitrato-acetate. 
Pb(C2ffO=)Cl      =  Plumbic  acetato-chloride.* 

The  systematic  names  of  the  hydrogen-salts  are  of  course  similar  to  those  of  the 
corresponding  salts  of  other  metals  ;  these  names,  however,  are  not  very  commonly 
used  :  it  is  more  usual  to  speak  of  the  hydrogen-salts  as  acids.  Thus,  for  example, 
HNO' is  more  frequently  called  nitric  acid  than  hydric  nitrate,  H-SO'  more 
frequently  sulphuric  acid  than  hydric  sulphate,  &c.  With  regard  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  acids,  the  following  rules  are  observed  :  if  the  systematic  name  of 
a  hydrogen-salt  is  hydric  — ate,  its  common  name  is  — ic  acid  ;  and  if  its  systematic 
name  is  hydric  — itc,  its  common  name  is  — ous  acid  :  examples — 

Systematic  n  imes.  Common  names. 

Hydric  hypocldorite.  H\'pochlorous  acid. 

Hydric  chlorite.  Chlorous  acid. 

Hydric  chlorate.  Chloric  acid. 

Hydric  perchlorate.  Perchloric  acid. 

Similarly,  mixed  salts  of  hydrogen  and  any  other  metal  are  frequently  called  acid 
salts:  e.  hydro  -  pot  as  sic  sulphate,  KHSO',  is  often  called  acid  sul  pli  a  tc  of 
potassium;  and  dihy  dro-po  t  as  si  c  ph  osph  a  t  e,  KH-PO',  is  often  called  di  a  ei  d 
phosphate  of  potassium.  On  the  other  hand,  mixed  salts  formed  by  the  union  of 
the  type  oxide  with  the  type  of  any  simple  salt,  whether  containing  hydrogen  or  not, 
are  often  called  basic  salts,  e.g.,  plumbic  dioxi-dinitrate,  Pb''(NO^)'0'',  and 
plumbic  hydrato-nitrate  are  each  of  them  called  basic  nitrate  of  lead;  in  like 
manner,  ferric  oxi-disidphate,  Fe-O(SO')-,  and  ferric  dioxi-s  ulphate,  Fe-O-(SO') 
are  called  basic  ferric  sulpliates,  or  basic  sulphates  of  iron.  Such  n.-imes  as 
these  are  often  convenient  when  speaking  of  certain  well-known  compounds,  but  for 
scientific  purposes  they  are  better  avoided. 

Wlien  a  metal  forms  two  series  of  oxygen-salts  of  the  same  generic  name,  the  salts 
of  the  two  series  are  distinguished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  various  oxides,  elilorides, 
&c.,  of  the  metal.  Thus  we  speak  of  mercurous  nitrat e  and  m ercurous  sul- 
phate, mercuric  nitrate  and  mercuric  sulphate;  ferrous  sulpliate  or 

*  strictly  speaking,  the  n.nmes  of  these  salts  would  bo  equally  correct  if  inverted  thus:  atitminic 
dinxi-mlphate,  ferric  on'.disu/plmtc^  hydro-jilninbic  oxi-nitratc,  plumbic  clitoro-acctatt-,  &c. ;  bin  in- 
convenience might  arise  from  the  use  of  names  such  as  these,  ni.'ismuch  as  the  correspondiuR  terms  in 
the  case  of  certain  organic  salts  would  very  closely  resemble  the  names  of  tol.-^lly  distinct  compounds:  for 
instance,  an  oxi-bmzoiH-  or  dioxi-bc/izonfc  would  be  very  apt  to  be  confounded  with  an  ozt/bcnzoatc  or 
diorrjfKjiZoatc ,  a  chloro-accitUc  with  a  chloracctalc,  &c.  &c. 
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protosulphatc  of  iron  and  ferric  sulphate  or  sesquisiilphato  of  iron; 
&e.  &e. 

Oxygen-salts  being  in  reality  merely  a  particular  class  of  oxides,  tliere  are  of  course 
corresponding  chlorides,  nitrides,  &c.,  of  the  same  radicles.  The  nomenclature  of  tliese 
compounds  has  never  hitherto  assumed  a  very  fixed  or  systematic  form,  radicles  sup- 
posed to  be  contained  in  the  various  classes  of  salts  having  been  named,  one  by  one, 
according  to  no  general  system,  by  the  investigators  of  the  compounds  of  each.  Thus 
the  radicle  PO  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  phosphates  is  called  phosphori/l ;  but 
the  radicles  of  the  phosphites  and  hypophosphites  have  no  recognised  names  ;  the 
radicle  SO-  of  the  siilphates  is  called  sulphuryl ;  and  the  radicle  80  of  the  sulphites 
is  called  thionyl ;  again,  the  radicle  NO^  ef  the  nitrates  is  called  intryl,  and  the  radicle 
NO  (monatomic)  of  the  nitrites  is  called  nitrosyl  or  azotyl.  From  these  examples  it 
will  1h!  seen  that  there  is  no  certain  rule  by  which  the  name  of  a  class  of  salts  being 
given,  that  of  the  radicle,  supposed  upon  the  theory  of  types  to  be  contained  in  them, 
can  be  deduced.  In  these  circumstances  we  may  venture  to  suggest  the  following 
rule  as  applicable  to  such  cases  :  to  form  the  name  of  the  radicle  of  any  class  of  salts, 
substitute  the  termination  -yl  fur  the  final  e  in  the  generic  name  of  the  salts  in  question. 
According  to  this  rule  we  should  have  such  names  as  the  following : 

Names  of  S:i!ts.  Names  of  Uailicles  required  by  typical  formulae. 

Phosphates.  Phosphatyl. 

Phosphites.  Phosphityl. 

Sulphates.  Sulphatyl. 

Sidphites.  Sulphityl. 

Nitrates.  Nitratyl. 

Nitrites.  Nitrityl. 

Wlien  the  termination  -ic  is  added  to  the  name  of  a  radicle  in  order  to  form  the  name 
of  a  compound  C(jntaining  it,  the  syllable  yl  may  generally  be  elided :  thus — 

POCP  =  Phosphatic  chloride  or  Chloride  of  phosphatyl. 
SO-CP  =  Sulphatio  cliloride  or  Chloride  of  sulphatyl. 
SOCP   =  Sulphitic  chloride  or  Chloride  of  sulphityl. 
SO-Cl ) 

jjq'  !=  Hydro-sulphatic  oxichloride  or  Sulphatic  chloro-hydrate. 

The  nomenclature  of  the  compounds  formed  when  oxygenated  radicles  replace  hy- 
drogen in  the  type  H'N  or  its  multiples,  or  in  the  mixed  type  ^jj3^  |  >  in  regard  to 

which  special  rules  are  followed  to  some  extent,  wOl  be  found  fully  set  fortli  in  the 
articles  Amc  Acids  (i.  165)  and  Amides  (i.  169). 

Compounds  containing  two  or  more  atoms  of  the  same  polyatomic  radicle  in  one 
molecule,  and  resulting  from  the  combination  of  two  or  more  molecules  of  the  simpler 
compounds  of  the  radicles,  as  explained  in  the  article  Classification  (i.  1020 — 1022), 
may  be  distinguished  by  prefixing  to  the  names  of  the  simplest  corresponding  com- 
pounds the  syllables  di-,  tri-,  &c.  :  for  example — ■ 

K^SO'    =  Potassic  disulphate. 

K^Cr-O'  =  Potassic  dichr ornate. 

Na'P-O'  =  Tetrasodic  diphosphate  (Pyrophosphate  of  sodium). 

Na-P-0°  =  Disodic  diphosphate  (Insoluble  metaphosphate). 

Na'P'O'  =  Trisodictripliosphate  (Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  metaphosphate. ) 

The  so-called  sulphur-salts  which  represent  oxygen-salts  wherein  the  oxygen  is  re- 
placed to  a  greater  or  less  extent  by  sulphur,  may  be  named  in  precisely  the  same  way 
as  the  corresponding  oxygen-salts  by  prefixing  sulpho  -  to  the  names  of  the  latter,  and 
also,  when  needfid,  a  numerical  prefix  to  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  replacement 
has  proceeded. 

Nomenclature  of  Organic  Bodies. 

In  organic  chemistry  we  have  to  do  with  many  hundreds  of  substances  formed  of  the 
same  three  or  four  elements.  It  would  therefore  be  an  utterly  hopeless  task  to  try  to 
frame  for  each  substance  a  name  like  those  of  inorganic  compounds,  which,  if  they  do 
not  directly  express  the  composition  of  the  bodies  to  whieh  they  are  applied,  have  at 
least  a  definite  relation  thereto.  A  classification  of  organic  bodies  with  reference  to 
their  composition  alone,  would  be  far  from  affording  an  adequate  expression  of  their 
nature  and  mutual  relations  :  hence  a  systematic  nomenclature  for  them  can  be  founded 
only  on  a  classification  which  taki-s  cognisance  of  other  characters  in  addition  to  mere 
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composition.  Such  a  classification  must  be  founded,  first  of  all,  upon  the  fact  that 
almost  all  well-investigated  organic  compounds  are  found  to  admit  of  being  arranged  in 
groups,  which,  although  they  may  differ  greatly  in  many  important  respects,  ex- 
hibit a  cert.iiu  correspondence  in  the  relations  which  their  several  members  bear  to 
each  other.  These  groups  again  admit  of  division  and  subdi-\-ision  into  smaller  and 
smaller  groups,  the  individual  members  of  which  are  more  and  more  closely  related  to 
each  other,  until  we  come  to  substances  which  are  as  intimately  connected  together  by 
composition  and  properties  as  the  different  salts  containing  the  same  metal  or  the  same 
oxygen-radicle. 

Thus,  the  great  majority  of  organic  compounds  (we  are  of  course  speaking  only  of 
those  which  have  been  sufficiently  investigated  to  allow  of  a  definite  position  being 
assigned  to  them)  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  series — the  Fatty  Series,  and 
the  Aromatic  Series.  Each  of  these  series  again  consists  of  a  number  of  groups, 
each  of  wliich  reflects  more  or  less  completely  the  character  of  all  the  r^  st.  And  each 
group  in  its  turn  consists  of  a  number  of  alcohols  and  acids,  around  which,  as  central 
compounds,  we  have  to  classify  hydrocarbons,  ethers,  salts,  amides,  alkaloids,  and 
numerous  other  derivatives. 

Taking  the  alcohols  as  representing  also  the  corresponding  ethers  and  amines  and 
their  other  immediate  derivatives,  and  the  hydrogen-salts  or  acids  to  stand  for  all  other 
salts  of  the  same  name  with  their  derivatives,  the  leading  terms  of  the  several  groups 
belonging  to  each  homologous  series  may  be  arranged  as  in  the  following  table  ;  where, 
for  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  formulae  of  compounds  belonging  to  a  particular  group, 
the  tritylic,  are  given  (instead  of  general  formulae  applicable  to  any  group  whatever), 
but  in  order  to  fill  up  the  scheme,  such  terms  as  are  not  known  in  this  group  are  re- 
presented by  examples  borrowed  from  other  analogous  groups." 


Alcohols. 

Acids. 
Monobasic. 

Mon-  \ 
atomic.  J 

C^H^O 
Tritylic  alcohol. 

r  

Propionic  acid. 

Pyruvic  acid. 

CH-'O' 
(C'H-0'  =  mellitic  acid). 

Dibasic. 

Di-  -1 
atomic.  J 

Tritylic  glycol. 

Lactic  acid. 

C'H'O* 
Malonic  acid. 

C^H-O^ 
Mesoxalic  acid. 

Tri-  ) 
atomic.  ) 

Glycerin. 

Glyceric  acid. 

Tartronic  acid. 

Trihasic. 
(CH^C^aconitic  acid. 

Tetr-  1 
atomic.  J 

(C*H'»0<  =  ery- 
thromannite). 

(C'H«0^= gallic 
acid). 

(C'ffO''  =  tar- 
taric acid). 

(C''H'0'  =  citric  acid). 

A  table  similar  to  the  above  has  already  been  given  in  the  article  Acids  (i.  53),  in 
which  place  further  details  w  ill  also  be  found  respecting  the  oympounds  represented 
by  the  special  examples  here  given. 

The  homologous  series  to  which  each  such  group  belongs  is  determined  by  the  ratio 
of  carbon  to  hydrogen  in  its  individual  terms,  and  its  position  in  that  series  by  the 
number  of  atoms  of  carbon  which  they  contain  ;  while  the  position  in  the  group  of 
the  several  terms  themselves  is  determined  by  their  entire  composition  and  general 
chemical  fimctions. 

Any  particular  compound  is  accordingly  completely  characterised  when  we  know  to 

*  So  far  as  the  writer  is  aw.nre,  this  mode  of  classifving  organic  sulistancps  w.is  first  published  in  a 
p.ipcr  on  the  Nomenclature  of  Orfanic  Compounds  which  he  read  before  the  Chemical  Sectu.ii  ol  the 
British  .'Vssociiition,  at  its  meeting  in  Dublin,  Seplemher  ln.S?  (see  Brit.  Assoc.  Kep.,  1857.  Notices  and 
Abstracts,  p.  45);  but  before  the  appearance  of  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  printed  form,  a  similar  system 
of  classification  was  suggested  by  Kekule  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharin.  cvi.  158.    May,  1858). 
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what  group  it  belongs  and  what  is  its  place  in  that  group.  This  then  is  the  infor- 
mation whieli  it  is  required  tliat  the  names  of  a  really  systeniatie  aud  rational  nomen- 
clature should  give  lis,  concerning  the  substances  to  which  they  are  applied  :  and  it 
would  seem  by  uu  means  impossible  to  form  names  which  should  completely  satisfy 
these  requirements,  by  making  the  root  of  each  name  denote  the  group,  and  the  Ur- 
minalion  or  a  second  word  denote  the  function.  Such  a  nomenclattu'c  would  correspond 
precisely  with  the  typical  system  of  rational  formute  ;  for,  as  has  been  shown  in  other 
articles  (Classification,  i.  1022 ;  FoaMuxiE,  ii.  700),  these  formuke  express  by  means  of 
radicles  the  group  or  genetic  relations  of  the  substances  they  represent,  and  by  means 
of  types  their  chemical  functions.  Or,  again,  such  a  nomenclature  would  correspond 
with  the  binomial  nomenclature  of  the  natural-history  sciences,  according  to  which 
each  animal  or  plant  is  distinguished  by  means  of  two  Latin  words,  one  indicating  its 
genus,  the  other  its  species.  An  attempt  at  a  systematic  nomenclature  for  organic 
compounds  based  on  these  principles  is  contained  in  the  paper  referred  to  in  the  last 
foot-note  ;  which,  though  not  sufficiently  successful  to  make  it  worth  while  to  reproduce 
it  here,  we  allude  to,  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  in  this  direction,  if  at  all, 
that  a  rational  nomenclature  is  to  be  reached. 

The  existing  nomenclature  of  organic  chemistry  fulfils  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  a 
more  or  less  satisfactory  manner,  the  requirements  of  a  rationid  nomenclature  as  these 
are  indicated  above  ;  it  however  still  retains  a  good  many  habits  of  naming,  as  well  as 
individual  names,  inherited  from  the  early  days  of  the  science,  when  it  was  impossible 
to  foresee  either  the  direction  or  the  extent  of  its  subsequent  development,  and  hence 
possesses  many  terms  formed  without  much  reference  to  anything  but  the  fancy  of  in- 
dividual chemists  and  their  taste  in  the  choice  of  euphonious  words.  But  the  greatest 
defects  of  this  nomenclature  arise  from  the  want  of  unanimity  among  chemical  discoverers 
andsystematisers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  principles,  recognised  more  or  less 
distinctly  by  all,  should  be  carried  out.  And  this  want  of  unanimity,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  is  mainly  due,  not  to  the  intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  subject,  so  much  as  to  the 
too  partial  manner  in  which  it  is  generally  considered — reforms  being  often  attempted 
in  particular  departments,  without  sufficient  thought  being  given  to  the  effect  which 
they  would  have  if  consistently  extended  to  the  nomenclature  of  other  parts  of  the 
science. 

In  describing  the  nomenclature  of  organic  chemistry,  as  it  at  present  exists,  we  shall 
consider  first  the  methods  employed  to  designate  the  several  groups,  and  then  the 
modes  of  indicating  the  various  chemical, 

Nomenclature  of  Groups. — By  reference  to  the  example  of  a  chemical  group 
already  given  on  page  128,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  names  of  its  leading  terms  exhibit 
very  little  relation  to  one  another:  we  have  tritylic  alcohol  and  tritylic  glycol, 
glycerin  and  glyceric  acid,  malonic  acid  and  tartrouic  acid,  but  all  the  other  names 
might  have  been  selected  completely  at  random.  And  on  examining  the  nomenclature 
of  any  other  group,  the  state  of  things  would  be  found  very  much  the  same.  The  fact 
is,  that  throughout  every  department  of  organic  chemistry  the  general  course  of  dis- 
covery has  been  such  that  substances  became  known  and  required  to  be  named  one  by 
one,  long  before  the  relations  of  each  to  the  rest  could  be  ascertained.  Hence,  very 
closely  related  substances  often  bear  names  which  exhibit  no  trace  whatever  of  their 
connexion  :  as  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid ;  propionic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  glycerin ; 
succinic  acid,  malie  acid,  and  tartaric  acid.  Such  names  as  these  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  when  they  are  (as  in  these  examples)  convenient  in  them- 
selves and  uni\-in-saUy  adopted,  there  is  no  reason  for  wishing  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  often 
happens  that  such  names  are  practically  better  than  those  which  at  first  sight  appear 
more  systematic.  For  instance,  nothing  could  seem  more  natural  than  to  call  the  acid 
C'^I^O'  resulting  from  the  oxidation  of  glycerin,  CTI^O^,  glyceric  aciel,  a  name  which 
at  once  recalls  its  connexion  with  the  substance  from  which  it  is  derived.  But 
according  to  the  established  usage  of  organic  chemistry,  the  radicle  of  this  acid,  C'H^O, 

corresponding  to  its  typical  formula  >  0^,  would  be  called  glyceryl,  a  name  which 

already  belongs  to  C'H'',  the  radicle  of  glycerin.  AVe  might  thus  have  the  two  com- 
pounds C^H''CP  and  C^H'OCP  both  of  them  denoted  by  the  name,  chloride  of  glyceryl, 
or  glycerylic  chloride,  a  confusion  which  could  not  have  arisen  had  there  been  less 
similarity  in  the  names  of  the  pirimary  compounds.  Indeed  it  is  by  no  means  de- 
sirable to  introduce  much  more  regularity  than  at  present  exists  into  the  nomenclature 
of  the  pirincipal  members  of  each  group,  unless  some  effiiotual  system  of  difTerentiating 
each  member  and  its  derivatives,  equivalent  to  what  was  attempted  in  the  paper  already 
referred  to,  is  adopted  at  the  same  time. 

Of  late  years  methods  of  naming,  possessing  a  certniu  degree  of  generality,  have  come 
into  partial  use,  for  some  corresponding  terms  of  different  groups.  Thus,  the  monatomic 
alcohols  and  one  or  two  of  their  most  immediate  derivatives,  in  most  of  the  groups  of 
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the  first  homologous  series,  have  names  whose  root  is  formed  by  a  Greek  numeral : 
as  tritylic,  tetrj-lic,  licxylie,  lifptylic,  &o.  alcohols  ;  tritvlene,  tetrylene,  hexylene, 
heptylene,  &e.  Another  expedient  which  has  been  a  good  deal  employed  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  genetic  connexion  between  diiFerent  bodies,  but  without  defining  its 
nature,  consists  in  making  the  name  of  one  body  out  of  an  anagram  of  that  of  another : 
as  meconic  and  comenic,  aconitic  and  itaconic,  narcotine  and  cotarnine,  lep(idine)  and 
pel(amine),  pelarg(onic)  and  leparg(ylic),  salylic  and  lasjdic,  &c. 

The  system  so  much  followed  in  the  nomenclature  of  other  sciences,  of  giving  names 
in  honour  of  discoverers  or  other  eminent  men,  has  not  been  much  emploj-ed  in 
chemistry,  and  we  do  not  think  that  tliis  forms  any  ground  for  regret.  Among  organic 
compounds,  du/nasin  is  almost  the  only  one  which  bears  a  name  of  this  kind :  madurin, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  being  another  name  of  the  same  class,  is  one  for  which  no 
chemist  is  responsible  so  much  as  the  botanist  who  called  fustic  Machira  tinctoria. 
Such  names  again  as  hcrapathite  and  wcltcicnite  have  generallj'  originated,  not  with 
chemists,  but  with  crystallographers,  who  have  given  them  in  accordance  with  theu- 
mineralogical  habitudes. 

One  rule  which  chemists  would  do  well  to  attend  to  in  their  choice  of  names,  is  to 
avoid  such  as  suggest  a  connexion  that  does  not  exist :  such  as  metamorphine, 
pseudomorphine,  hypogaeic  acid,  the  last  of  which  (from  Arachis  hypogma)  seems  to 
imply  the  existence  of  a  more  highly  oxygenated  "  gaeic  "  acid. 

Nomenclature  of  Functions. — The  chemical  functions  of  organic  substances  are 
generally  denoted  either  by  using  in  a  generalised  sense  the  proper  names  of  the  sub- 
stances in  which  the  several  functions  were  first  distinctly  recognised,  as  methylic 
alcohol,  butyric  aldehyde,  valeric  acetone,  amylic  glycol,  &c.  ;  or  by 
systematic  names  formed  on  the  analogy  of  the  nomenclature  of  mineral  chemistr3',  as 
methylic  hydrate  or  hydrate  of  methyl,  methylic  chloride  or  chloride 
of  methyl,  methylic  acetate  or  acetate  of  methyl,  &c. ;  or  lastly,  by  means 
of  terminations,  as  methol  for  methylic  alcohol,  butyral  for  butyric  aldehyde, 
valerone  for  valeric  acetone,  osalure thane  for  oxalic  xirethane,  la ctame thane 
for  lactic  urethane  or  carbamethane,  ethylene,  amylene,  &c. :  this  last  method 
may  for  the  most  part  be  regarded  as  a  contracted  form  of  the  first. 

We  will  briefly  discuss  the  names  in  actual  use  for  compounds  representing  the  leading 
terms  of  a  chemical  group  as  above  defined,  and  for  their  principal  derivatives,  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  those  which  it  is  most  ad-\-isable  to  employ. 

Alcohols.  1.  Monatomic. — These  are  either  named  alcohols  or  hydrates,  with 
another  word  added  to  distinguish  tlie  group  to  which  they  belong,  this  word  in  almost 
all  eases  ending  in  -yUc,  as  methylic  alcohol,  methylic  hydrate,  or  hydrate  of  methyl ; 
benzylic  alcohol,  benzylie  hydrate,  or  hydrate  of  benzyl.  The  termination  -ol,  to  in- 
dicate the  alcoholic  function,  is  more  employed  by  French  than  by  English  chemists. 
The  nomenclature  of  derivatives  of  the  alcohols  will  be  most  clearly  and  concisely 
explained  by  special  examples,  thus : 

Function.  Formula.  Karnes. 

Alcohol      .       .       C=H''0  =  Ethylic  hydrate,  &c.  (as  above). 

Eadicle      .       .       C'^H'  (=  alcohol  -  HO)  =  Ethyl. 

Hydrocarbon      .       C-K*  (=  alcohol  —  H-0)  =  Ethylene. 

Ether         .       .       C^H"'0  =  Ethylic  ether,  or  ethylic  oxide. 

Compound  ethers       C  H^Cl  =  Ethylic  chloride,  or  chloride  of  ethyL 

C-IP(C-ITO2)   =  Ethylic  acetate,  or  acetate  of  ethyl. 

(C'-H')HSO*  =  Hydro-ethylic  sulphate,  or  sulphate  of  ethyl 
and  hj-drogen  ;  also  called  ethyl-sulphuric 
acid,  or  sulphethj-lic  acid. 

(C"-H*)2S0*       =  Ethylic  sulphate,  or  sulphate  of  ethyl. 
Alkaloids  .       .       (C''H5)H2N       =  Ethylamine,  or  dihydro-ethyhc  nitride. 

(C-H'')^HN        =  Diethylamine,  or  hydro-diethylic  nitride. 

(C-TP)'N  =  Tric-thylamine,  or  triethylic  nitride. 

(C-H^)'P  =  Triethylphosphine,  or  triethylic  phosphide. 

Metallic  derivatives.    C-H^Znl  =  Zinc  cthylo-iodide,  or  ethylo-iodido  of  zinc. 

(C-H^)-Zn         =  Zinc  ethylide,  ethylide  of  zinc,  or  zinc-ethyl. 

(C-H*)-Hg  =  Merctoric  ethylide,  ethyhde  of  mercury,  or 
mercury-ethyl. 

(Such  names  as  hydrochloric  ether,  acetic  ether,  &c.,  are  not  given  above,  because 
though  used  for  the  ethers  of  this  group,  they  have  no  analogues  in  otiier  cases.) 

Of  the  various  names  above  given  for  single  compounds,  we  believe  that  those  which 
stand  first  in  order — that  is,  names  of  the  form  tthylic  hydrate,  ethylic  oxide,  ethylic 
acetate,  &c.,  in  general  deserve  the  preference.  Names  formed  by  the  generalisation  of 
special  names  arc  convenient  enough  sometimes,  but  this  method  of  nomenclature  is 
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not  well  adapted  for  applieatioii  in  iill  cases,  tlio  names  •wliicli  it  leads  to  being  often 
clumsy  in  tliemselvcs  and  giving  rise  to  still  clumsier  derivatives  and  componnd  names. 
On  the  other  liand,  sueli  names  as  hi/dratr  of  ilki/l,  oxide  of  ethyl,  chlorulc  of  ethyl,  &c., 
seem  to  belong  too  exclusively  to  one  view  of  the  constitution  of  llie  bodies  they 
denote  ;  whereas  names  such  as  those  to  which  wo  liave  given  the  preference  (othylic 
hydrate,  &e.),  while  quite  in  accordance  with  this  view,  may  still  be  used  inde- 
pendently of  it.  They  would  remain  equally  applicable  and  would  be  equally  intelli- 
gible, tliough  chemists  should  cease  to  recognise  the  existence  of  ethyl  or  similar 
radicles  as  proximate  constituents  of  the  alcohols,  for  they  do  not  of  necessity  imply 
anything  more  than  tliat  the  compounds  C-H"0,  C"H"'0,  C'-IPCl,  &c.,  belong  to  the 
ethylic  group,  and  that  they  bear  to  each  other  the  same  mutual  relations  that  the 
compounds  KHO,  K'-O,  KOI,  &c.,  do  in  tlie  potassic  group. 

In  tiie  nomenclature  of  the  so-called  acid  ethers,  such  as  (C-ir'')HSO*,  &e.,  it  would 
be  well  to  let  the  name  of  the  alcoholic  constituent  always  precede  that  of  the  acid,  - 
that  is,  to  say  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  ethyl-sulphate,  &c.,  and  not  sulphethylic  acid, 
sulphcthylate,  &c.  For  not  only  is  the  saline  character  of  such  compounds  not  due  to 
the  alcohol  portion  of  their  constituents,  as  seems  to  be  implied  if  this  is  named  last 
and  so  receives  the  saline  termination,  but  confusion  may  actually  arise  from  the  use  of 
suljjho-  as  a  prefix  in  this  sense  and  also  to  denote  replacement  of  oxygen  by  sulphur 
(in  such  names  as  snlpkocarhonate,  for  instance). 

Compounds  belonging  to  more  than  one  alcoholic  group  are  easily  named  in  accor- 
dance with  the  cxampli'S  given  above,  by  follo\ving  the  analogy  of  the  nomenclature 
of  the  mixed  compounds  of  mineral  chemistry.    For  instance  : 

(CH^)(CTI'>)0  =  Methyl-ethylic  oxide. 

(C'ff)(C^H")SO*        =  Ethyl-amylic  sulphate. 
(CH-'')(C2ff)(C='H")N  =  Methyl-ethyl-amylamine, 
Similarly  K(C-H''')0  is  Potassio-ethylic  oxide. 

But  just  as  the  name  potassio-hydrie  oxide  may  be  abbreviated  into  potassic  hydrate, 
so  the  names  of  many  coi-responding  organic  compounds  may  lie  abbreviated :  as 
methyl-ethylic  oxide  into  methylic  ethylate,  potassio-ethylic  oxide  into  potassic 
cthylate,  &c. 

2.  Diatomic  alcohols. — The  first  discovered  of  these  compounds,  G^W-O",  was  called 
"  glycol,"  from  the  first  syllable  of  glycerin  and  the  last  of  alcohol,  to  recall  the  fact  of 
its  being  chemically  intermediate  between  these  two  bodies,  and  this  name  has  since 
been  employed  as  a  general  term  for  all  compounds  of  this  class.  A  more  systematic 
name  than  glycol  would  have  been  e  thy  len  i  c  hydrate,  or  hydrate  of  ethylene, 
and  names  of  this  form  are  the  most  suitable  for  general  application  :  as  tritylenic 
hydrate,  or  hydrate  of  tritylcne,  amylenie  hydrate  or  hydrate  of 
a  m  y  1  e  n  e. 

Those  derivatives  of  the  diatomic  alcohols  which  correspond  to  derivatives  of  the 
monatomic  alcohols,  are  named  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter,  the  onlj'  diflS?rence  being 
that  the  adjectival  portion  of  the  name  ends  in  -ylenic  instead  of  in  -ylic,  or  when  the 
adjective  is  replaced  by  a  substantive  preceded  by  of,  this  substantive  ends  in  -ylcne 
instead  of  in  -yl :  as 

C-H'O  =  Ethylenic  oxide,  or  oxide  of  ethylene. 

C-H'Cl-  —  Ethylenic  chloride,  or  chloride  of  ethylene. 

C-H'(  C-H'O')-  =  Ethylenic  acetate,  or  acetate  of  ethylene. 

(C-H')H^N=  =  Ethylenediamine. 

(C-H')-H-N2  =  Diethylenediamine. 

Derivatives  which  have  no  precise  analogues  among  those  of  the  monatomic  alcohols 
are  easily  named  upon  the  analogy  of  corresponding  mineral  compounds  :  as — 

(C-H')-O-  =  Diethylenic  dioxide. 

(C-n')-H-O'  =  Dihydro-diethylenic  oxide  (also  called  diethylenic  alcohol). 
C'-H'Cl  > 

^  =  Ethylenic  by drato- chloride  (monochlorhydrin  of  glycol). 
C'H  '  ) 

(C-IPO)H  ^  ^"  =  Ethylenic  hydrato-acetate  (monacetin  of  glycol). 
C'-'H'Cl  ) 

(C^H^O)O  )  ~  Ethylenic  acetato-chloridc  (acetoclilorliydrin  of  glycol). 

The  names  enclosed  in  parentheses  (monochlorhydrin  of  glycol,  &c.)  are  borrowed 
from  the  nomenclature  of  the  derivatives  of  glycerin  ;  this  system  applied  to  other 
diatomic  alcohols,  gives  rise  to  names  even  more  cumbrous  than  these :  as,  monochlor- 
hydrin of  trityUc  glycol. 

3.  Triatomic  alcohols. — The  only  triatomic  alcohol  known  with  any  certainty  is 
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glycerin,  the  nomenelaturo  of  whose  dorivativt  s  follows  for  iho  most  part  special  rules. 
The  compound  ethers  of  glycerin  are  denoted  by  names  formed  from  those  of  the  acids 
by  means  of  the  termination  -in  and  a  numerical  prefix  when  needful :  as — 

Monostearin.  Chlorhydrin. 

Distearin.  Dichlorhydrin. 

Tristearin.  Benzochlorhydrin. 

Tributyrin.  Aceto-diehlorhydrin. 

Glycerin  yields  also  another  set  of  derivatiyes,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  these 
normal  compoimds  that  the  monobasic  metaphosphates  do  to  the  ordinary  phosphates : 
that  is  to  say,  each  of  them  differs  by  the  elements  of  a  molecule  of  water  from  a  normal 
glycerin-compound.    The  nomenclature  of  these  is  as  follows — 
CH^O-  =  C'H«0'  -  H-0  =  Glycide. 

C'ffOCl         =  C'H'O^Cl        -  H^O  =  Chlorhydroglycide  (epichlorhydrin). 
C3H\C2H')02  =  C»H'(C-H*)0'  -  H'O  =  Ethylglycide. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  nomenclature  of  glycerin  and  its  derivatives  is  not  such  as 
to  admit  of  very  ready  extension  to  other  similar  compomids ;  names  for  these  might, 
however,  be  easily  formed  by  following  the  analogy  of  the  nomenclature  for  inorganic 
salts  already  explained. 

The  derivatives  of  other  polyatomic  alcohols  that  have  been  hitherto  studied,  belong 
almost  exclusively  to  the  class  of  compound  ethers.  They  are  named  by  combining 
with  the  name  of  the  alcohol  that  of  the  generating  acid:  as  stearo-glucose, 
butyro-glueose;  diaceto-mannitan,  tetrab  uty  ro-man  n  itau,  chlor- 
hydro-mannitan. 

For  further  illustrations  of  the  nomenclature  of  the  alcohols  and  their  derivatives,  see 
the  articles  Alcohols  (i.  97)  and  Ethers  (ii.  508). 

Acids. — The  nomenclature  of  all  such  derivatives  of  the  organic  acids  as  have 
analogues  among  the  derivatives  of  mineral  acids,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  latter  ;  we  may  therefore  consider  it  as  having  been  already  sufficiently 
discussed. 

It  may  however  be  pointed  out  that,  inasmuch  as  the  name  of  each  class  of  organic 
salts  is  in  general  independent  of  that  of  every  other  class,  the  corresponding  oxygen- 
ated radicles  can  be  denoted  by  shorter  names  than  those  which,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  are  often  necessary  for  the  inorganic  radicles.  Thus  to  get  the  name  of  the  radicle  of 
an  organic  salt,  we  change  the  termination  -ate  {-itc  does  not  occur  unless  quite  ex- 
ceptionally, as  salicylite  of  methyl)  into  -?//,  instead  of  retaining  the  -at  of  the  name  of 
the  salt:  for  instance  benzoyl,  instead  of  benzoatyl,  acetyl,*  instead  of  acetalyl,  &c. 

It  is  stiU  needful  t-o  say  a  few  words  upon  the  nomenclature  of  the  so-called  sub- 
stitution-derivatives and  conjugated  derivatives  of  the  organic  acids,  and  what  is  here 
saiil  may  be  taken  as  also  for  the  most  part  applicable  to  the  corresponding  derivatives 
of  the  alcohols. 

Compounds  formed  by  the  siibstitution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  &c.,  for  hydrogen  are 
denoted  by  prefixing  chloro-,  dichloro-,  bromo-,  dibromo-,  &c.,  to  the  names  of  the 
corresponding  normal  compounds  ;  and  bodies  in  which  the  groups  NO-,  NH-,  &c., 
replace  hydrogen  are  similarly  named  by  means  of  the  prefixes  nitro-,  arnido-,  &c. :  as, 

Chloracetic  acid.  Nitrobenzoic  acid. 

Dibromosuccinic  acid.  Diamidobeuzoic  acid. 

The  prefix  oxy-  is  commonly  used  in  a  somewhat  different  sense,  namely  to  express 
the  addition  of  oxygen,  not  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  thereby :  as 

C'H«0»  =  Benzoic  acid.  C'H«0»  =  Salicylic  acid. 

C'H'^O^  =  Oxybenzoic  acid.  C'H'=0»  =  Osysalicylic  acid. 

C'H°0'  =  Dioxysalicylic  acid. 

The  application  of  this  prefix  may  liowever  be  considered  as  comparable  to  that  of 
the  others  above  mentioned,  if,  with  Kolbe,  we  regard  the  addition  of  oxygen  in  these 
cases  to  be  effected  by  the  replacement  of  H  by  HO. 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  prefix  arnido-,  the  termination  -amic  is  employed,  as 
benzamic  acid,  instead  of  amidobenzoie  acid  ;  such  names  are,  however,  incorrect :  for 
monobasic  acids  such  as  benzoic,  do  not  form  true  amic  acids,  and  the  compounds  re- 
ferred to  do  not,  even  in  respect  to  empirical  composition,  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 

*  The  nmic  ncch/l  was  first  given  to  the  group  C-WO  hy  Hxmns  (  Traile  de  Chim.  npfl.  aui  arts, 
vol.  vi.  p.  341, 18«)i  who  represented  aldehyde  by  the  formula  C^H^O.H.  calling  it  '•  hydrure  d'acetyle.'' 
Williamson,  who  first  suggested  the  views  now  prev.aleut  respecting  the  constitution  of  acetic  and  other 
similar  acids,  called  this  radicle  "  othyl;"  but  this  name  has  been  generally  abandoned  for  the  terra 
.acetyl  (again  applied  by  Gerhardt  as  it  had  been  by  Oumas\  on  account  of  the  dilBculty  of  forming 
.Analogous  names  for  analogous  radicles. 
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normal  compounds  that  oxamic  acid,  for  instance,  does  to  oxalic  acid.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  so-called  araido-  acids,  or  amic  acids  of  monobasic  organic  acids,  are  most  closely 
related  to  the  oxygenated  derivatives  of  the  bodies  with  which  they  are  commonly 
compared,  so  that  the  true  systematic  name  of  amidobenzoic  or  benzamic  acid  would 
be  oxybcnzamio  acid  (see  also  Amic  Acids,  i.  167). 

The  prefix  sulpho-  is  also  often  applied  to  the  names  of  organic  acids  in  a  manner 
which  is  not  quite  correct :  thus,  the  substance  called  sulphacetic  acid  is  not,  wluit  tlie 
name  would  best  express,  a  body  derived  from  acetic  acid  by  the  sulistitutioii  of 
sulphur  for  oxygen,  but  a  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  suljjhuric  anhydride  on 
acetic  acid.  This  product  would  be  better  named  acetosulphuric  acid  than  .sulphacetic 
acid,  but  even  that  name  would  not  be  quite  correct,  inasmuch  as  the  substance  in 
question  is  pirimai-ily  related  to  glycollic  (oxyacetic)  acid  and  not  to  acetic  acid. 

Several  derivatives  of  the  tj'pes  nWSi  and  jj'jqJ-  containing  the  radicles  CO, 

carbouyl,  and  C'-H'-O,  glycollyl,  have  received  special  names  in  addition  to  their 

systematic  names:  for  instance,  carbamide,  is  also  called  ?(rf«,  and  this  name 

is  often  applied  in  a  generic  sense  to  all  compounds  derived  from  urea  by  partial  or 

CO  T 

complete  replacement  of  its  hydrogen  by  other  radicles,      ,qojj5<jj3  j- N-  cthijl-urca, 
CO         T    „  . 

(C-H^O)-H-  J      =  diacetyl-urea.  Similarly,  acids  formed  upon  the  type  of  liippuric  acid, 

C-H'"0  )  N 

that  is,  by  the  replacement  of  hydrogen  in  glycoUamic  acid  (glycocine),     ^{3    |  Q' 

often  denoted  by  names  ending  in  -uric,  as  salicyluric  acid,  cuminuric  acid,  toluyluric 
acid.  Exceptional  names  are  also  used  to  some  extent  for  the  compound  ethers  cor- 
responding to  amic  acids :  thus  ethylie  carbamate  is  also  called  urcthane  or  carha- 
mcthane,  ethylie  oxamate  is  also  called  oxamiihanc,  ethylie  lactamate  is  also  called 
lactamcthune,  &c. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  other  terminations  to  which  particular  significations  are 
often  attached,  together  with  examples  illustrating  the  use  of  each. 

-al.  Abbreviation  of  aldehyde.  Ex.  Butijral  =  butyric  aldehyde;  vahral  =  val 
eric  aldehyde. 

-anil.    (fr.  aniline).    Phenyl  imide.    Ex.  Malanil  =  phenyl-malimide. 

-anilic  acid.     Phenyl  amic  acid.    Ex.  Succinanilic  acid  =  phcnyl-succinamic 

acid. 

-anilide.    Phenyl  amide.    Ex.  Acctanilide  =  phenyl-acetamide. 

-ene.    A  compound  containing  only  carbon  and  hydrogen.-  Ex.  Benccnc,  luqihtliahnc. 

-  i  d  e.    ( 1 )  A  compound  of  two  elements,  two  radicles,  or  of  an  clement  and  a  radicle. 

Ex.  Zinc-mcthidc,  or  zinc-mcthylidc ;  oncthijlic  cihidc.  (2)  A  termination  pro- 
posed by  Gerhardt  {S//ste/nc  unitaire,)  as  a  general  mode  of  denoting  anhy- 
drides: it  is  still  in  partial  use  in  this  sense.  Ex.  GlycoUide,  lactide,  mannide. 
(3)  A  general  term  for  compound  ethers  of  polyatomic  alcohols.  Ex.  Glyccridcs, 
ghicosidcs,  mannitanidcs.    Seldom  used  to  denote  individual  substances. 

-in.  (1)  A  neutral  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Ex.  Glyc(ri», 
salicin,  mcconin.    (2)  A  compound  ether  of  glycerin.    Ex.  Chlorhydrin,i)aliiiitin. 

-inc.  An  alkaloid.  Ex.  Murp!iine,  quinine.  Also  used  by  some  writers,  but  not  in 
this  work,  in  the  same  sense  as  -cnc,  or  -in  ;  as  benzine  for  benzene,  glycerine  for 
glycerin. 

-  it, an.  Employed  by  Berthelot  to  denote  the  fii-st  product  obtained  by  deliydrating  a 

t.ugar  whose  name  ends  in  -itc.    Ex.  Mannitan,  didcitan. 

-  i  t  e.    A  saccharine  compound  containing  more  hydrogen  than  would  be  required  to 

convert  all  the  oxygen  into  water.    Ex.  Mannitc,  dulciU;  innite. 
-ol.    Abbreviation  of  alcohol.    'Ex..  Fkc7wl  =  pheny lie  alcohol ;  «jf?i^/2oZ  =  menthylic 
alcohol. 

-ole.  Sometimes  used  instead  of -CMC,  to  denote  hydrocarbons.  Ex.  i?("/i«/Zf  for  ben- 
zene, tohwlc  for  toluene.    Not  used  in  this  work. 

-one.  (1)  Abbreviation  of  acetone  or  ketone.  Ex.  Vakrone  =  valeric  ketone; 
bcnconc  =  benzoic  ketone.  (2)  A  termination  much  employed  without  definite 
meaning.    Ex.  Quinone,  indifuxonc. 

-ose.  A'saccharine  compound  containing  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  proportion  re- 
quired to  convert  each  completely  into  water.    Ex.  Glucose,  saccharose,  lactose. 

-yl.    A  compound  radicle.    Ex.  Ethyl,  benzoyl,  benzyl. 

-ylene.  A  hydi'ocarbon  (diatomic  radicle)  containing  1  at.  hydrogen  less  than  the 
radicle  of  corresponding  name  ending  in  -yl.  Ex.  Ethylene,  tritylcne,  bcnzylenc. 
(This  termination  is  sometimes  used  in  a  manner  which  is  not  in  strict  accordance 
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with  the  above  rule  :  thus  tlie  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C"^"-*  are  called  aecty 
lene,  allylene,  crotoni/lene,  valcrylcnc,  among  which  names  allylene  is  the  only  one 
that  agrees  with  tlie  general  rule.  Some  general  s^-stem  of  naming  the  hydro- 
carbons homologoiis  with  marsh-gas  is  a  great  desideratum.) 

For  further  information  respecting  the  history  of  chemical  nomenclature  and  various 
attempts  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  render  it  more  systematic,  see,  in 
addition  to  the  references  already  given,  the  following  :  Kopp,  Geschichte  der  Chemie, 
ii.  412  ct  seq.  Berzelius,  Lelirbuch  der  Chemie,  edit.  1831,  vol.  iv.  (2nd  part)  pp. 
956,  957  ;  also  (for  a  much  fuller  treatment  of  the  subject)  edit.  1841,  vol.  x.  pp.  428- 
449.  Dumas,  Lef;ons  sur  la  Philosophic  Chimique,  pp.  32 1-358.  B  o s e  t,  Berzelius's 
Jahresber.  xxiii.  23,  24.  Gmelin,  Handbook  of  Chemistry,  vii.  149-153.  Griffin, 
Chemical  Kecreations,  7th  ed.  (1834),  pp.  234-274  ;  also  (another  sj'stem)  Radicle 
Theory  in  Chemistry  (1858),  pp.  86-90.  Newlands,  Chemical  News,  iv.  281 
(30th  Nov.  1861).  Williamson,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  (new  series,  ii.)  421.  The  fore- 
going relate  to  chemical  nomenclature  in  general ;  the  following  more  particidarly  to  the 
nomenclature  of  organic  compounds:  Laurent,  Chemical  Method,  pp.  356  ft  scq. 
Daubeny,  Rep.  Brit.  Associat.  1851  ;  Transactions  of  Sections,  p.  124.  Weltzien, 
Systematische  ZusammensteUung  der  organiscli.  Verbindungen  (1860),  pp.  xxv.- 
xxviii.  Berthelot,  Chimie  organique  fondee  sur  la  synthase  (1860),  i.  180-186. 
Kolbe,  Lehrbueh  d.  organisch.  Chemie,  i.  53-62. 

G.  C.  F. 

XJOM'TRON'ITS.  A  hydrated  ferric  silicate  allied  to  chloropal,  -which  it  closely 
resembles  in  physical  and  chemical  properties,  excepting  that  it  gelatinises  -n'ith  acids. 
Its  composition  is  shown  by  the  following  analyses : 

a.  From  Nontron,  Dep.  Dordogne,  France  (Berthier,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxv. 
92). — b.  Villefranche  (Dufrenoy,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  iii.  393). — c.  Montmore,  near  Autun 
(Jacquelain,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xli.  101). — d.  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz  (Bie  wen d, 
J.  pr.  Cheni.  xi.  162). — e.  Tirschenreuth  (H.  Miiller,  Dana's  Mincralogi/,  ii.  337). — 
/,  From  the  same  locality  (Uricoechea,  loc.  cit.): 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/■ 

Silica 

.  44-0 

40-68 

41-31 

41-10 

47-10 

47-59 

Alumina 
Ferric  oxide 

.  3-6 
.  290 

3-96 
30-19 

3-31 
35-69 

37-30 

7-15 
35-75 

42-49 

Magnesia  . 

.  2-1 

2-37  Cu=0  0-90 

]VIg=0  0-13 

Limo  . 

0-19 

Water . 

.  '18-7 

23-00 

18-63 

21-56 

10-00 

9-79 

Clay  . 

.  0-1 

97-5 

100-20 

100-03 

99-96 

100-00 

100-00 

XiTOSTYX,  CH'".— The  ninth  term  of  the  series  of  alcohol-radicles,  CR-"-'.  It 
is  also  called  Pclarguni/l,  but  that  name  belongs  more  properly  to  the  corresponding 
acid-radiele,  C°H"0,  homologous  with  acetyl,  C-H^O. 

Nonyl  has  notyetbeen  isolated.  Hydride  of  noni/l,  C'H-",  occurs,  together  with 
nouylene,  CH'*,  and  many  other  hydrocarbons  of  the  series  C"H-'"+-  and  C^'H  '"",  among 
the  products  obtained  by  distilling  amylic  alcohol  with  anhydrous  chloride  of  zinc. 
The  hydride  of  nonyl  and  nonylene  occur  in  the  portion  of  the  distillate  which  goes 
over  between  135°  and  150°,  and  are  separated  by  means  of  bromine,  which  combines 
with  the  nonylene  (Wurtz,  Bull.  Soc.  Cbim.  1863,  p.  300;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
exxviii.  225;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  510).  Hydride  of  nonyl  is  also  contained,  together 
with  other  alcoholic  hydrides,  in  American  petroleum  (Pelouze  and  Cahours).  See 
Hydrides,  iii.  181. 

Hydride  of  nonjd  boils  between  134°  and  137°  ;  its  vapour-density  by  experiment  is 
4"50  (Wurtz)  ;  by  calculation  4-432.  Its  odour  is  somewhat  like  that  of  lemons. 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

Chloride  of  Honijl,  or  Chloride  of  Pclargyl,  CH'^Cl,  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  hydride  of  nonyl,  distils  over  as  a  colourless,  mobile,  aromatic  liquid, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-899  at  16°,  and  boiling  at  196°.  Heated  with  acetate  of 
potassium  to  150°,  it  yields  acetate  of  nonyl  as  a  liquid  which  has  a  fruity  odour, 
boils  between  208°  and  212°,  and  when  boiled  with  potash  yields  hydrate  of  nonyl, 
iionylic  or  pel argonic  alcohol,  as  an  oil  boiling  at  iibout  200°.  (Pelouze  and 
Cahours.) 

N'ON'VX.AnimE.  C'ff'N.— Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  chloride  of 
nonyl.  Colourless  liquid  having  an  aromatic  and  ammouiacal  odour;  boiling  between 
190°  and  192°;  somewhat  soluble  in  water.    (Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

TTONYIiENE.    CH'*.   Pdargonene.  Elaene. — This  hydrocarbon  occurs,  together 
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with  liexylene,  among  the  products  of  the  dry  distillation  of  hydroleic  or  metoloie  acid. 
The  crude  distillate  is  redistilled  at  130°  to  remove  a  quantity  of  empyreumatic  matter; 
the  liquid  which  passes  over  is  agitated  with  dilute  potash-ley,  to  free  it  from  volatile 
acids,  and  drii'd  over  chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  the  hcxylene  and  nonylene  are  finally 
separated  by  fractional  distillation  (Fremy,  Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [2]  btv.  143).^  It  is  also 
found,  together  with  hydride  of  nonyl,  &c.,  among  the  products  of  the  distillatiou  of 
amylic  alcohol  with  chloride  of  zinc  (Wurtz,  loc.  cit.).  It  is  a  colom-less  liquid, 
lighter  than  water,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  ether ;  has  a  penetrating 
odour;  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame;  boils  at  about  110°(Fr6my) ;  at  about  140° 
(Wurtz).  Vapoiu'-dousity,  obs.  =  4-071— 4'488  (Fr6my);  4-64  (Wurtz);  calc.  = 
4-359. 

Bromide  of  Noni/lenc,  CH'^Br",  formed  by  direct  combination,  is  a  non-volatile 
liquid,  which,  like  its  congeners,  is  attacked  by  caustic  potash,  yielding  a  liquid  boiling 
between  140°  and  200°.  (Wurtz.) 

Chloride  of  Non;/lcne,  C»H"*Cr',  also  formed  by  direct  combination  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  is  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  having  a  rather  agreeable  odour 
much  like  that  of  anise;  it  burns  with  a  green  smoky  flame.    (Fro my.) 

XTOWYIIC  AI.COH9I..    See  Nonyl  (p.  134). 

XTORBEM-SKlbliDI-XE.  A  mineral  from  Kuscula  on  Lake  Onega  in  Knssia> 
probably  a  variety  of  tri'inolito  (iii.  1C9).  Contains,  according  to  C.  v.  Hauer,  CO-78 
per  cent.  ,silica,  2-63  ferric  oxide  and  alumina,  14-12  lime,  and  22'46  magnesia. 
(Jahrrsb.  1S54,  p.  820.) 

IffOZiXTS.  A  rock  occurring  near  Egersund  and  other  places  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norway.  Its  composition  is  that  of  a  gabbro,  somewhat  poor  in  augitic  constituents 
(hypersthene  and  diallage),  and  characterised  in  several  places  by  an  admixture  of 
titaniferous  iron.  Kj  eru  If  ( Jahresb.  1862,  p.  791),  found  in  a  norite  from  Tronfjeld 
in  the  Oesterthal,  of  grey  to  violet  colour  and  containing  labradorito  and  green  diallage: 
50-06  per  cent,  silica,  5-73  titanic  oxide,  16-44  alumina,  9-71  ferric  oxide,  14-66  lime, 
4-88  magnesia,  1-38  soda  and  a  trace  of  potash. 

M-OBliria.  The  name  of  a  metal  which  has  been  supposed  to  accompany  zirco- 
nium in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  minerals  which  contain  it.  This  idea  of  the  composite 
nature  of  the  earth  commonly  called  zirconia,  is  based  upon  some  experiments  of 
Svanberg  (Fogg.  Ann.  Lxv.  317),  who  found  that  when  chloride  of  zu-conium  was 
fractionally  precipitated  by  oxahc  acid,  the  several  precipitates^^ exhibited  considerable 
differences  of  composition.  On  the  other  hand,  Berlin  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ivii.  145)_finds 
that  the  several  precipitates  of  oxalate  of  zirconium  thus  produced  do  not  exhibit  any 
dilferenees  of  composition  sufficiently  great  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion.  The  matter 
requires  therefore  further  investigation. 

TJOSSATT.  A  mineral  allied  to  haiiyne  (iii.  15),  occurring  in  rhombic  dodecahe- 
drons, sometimes  modified  with  faces  of  the  cube,  more  rarely  of  the  trapezohedron 
2  0  2;  often  granular  massive.  Hardness  —  5-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-25 — 2-3. 
Colour  greyish,  bluish,  or  brownish,  sometimes  black.  Translucent  to  nearly  opaque. 
Before  the  blowpipe,  it  loses  colour  and  fuses  on  the  edges.    Gelatinises  with  acids. 

Nosean  is  found  chiefly  in  the  eruptive  rocks  at  L;ike  Laach,  near  Andernach  on  the 
Ehine  ;  also  at  Eiedeu  and  Volkerfeld  in  Prussia  in  a  leucite  rock. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  the  mineral,  mostly  from  Lake  Laach : — a,  b. 
Bergemann  (Bull  de  sc.  nat.  1823,  iii.  406).— e.  Varrentrapp  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlix. 
515).— fZ.  Whitney  {ihid.  Ixx.  431). — c.  Blackish-green  to  clove-brown;  specific 
gravity  2-280.—/.  Light  bluish-grey  ;  specific  gravity  2-299. — g.  Leek-green,  from  the 
Haardt  near  Rieden  ;  specific  gravity  2-336. — h.  Transparent  and  colourless,  mostly  in 
twin-crystals  (the  so-called  sodalite  from  Lake  Laach) ;  specific  gravity  2-399  (G.  v. 
Rath,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  822) : 


Sihea   ....    38-50    37-00  36-99  36-52  36-72  36-69    36-46  36-87 

Sulphuric  anhydride     .      8-lG    11-56  9-17  7-40  7-52  7-30     7-34  10-00 

Chlorine   0-65  0-61  0  71  1-05      0-70  1-08 

Alumina       .       .       .    29-25    27-50  32-56  29-48  29-08  28-45    29-61  26-60 

Ferric  oxido  (with|          .,.  ^.^^      q.q^  o-28 

manganic  oxide  .  j  . 

Lime    ....      1-14      814  Ml  1-35  1-20  0  63     2  37  4  05 

Soda     ....    16-56    12-24  17-84  23-04  23-33  23-90    20-60  20-7-5 

Potash   0-34  ....  trace 

AVater  .   1-85  1-37  0-83  2-15      2-01  0  37 

Sulphur        .       .       .      2-82  1-41  


99-10    99-63    99-23  100-21  100-48  100-64  100-00  100-00 
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Eammelsberg  suggests  as  probable  that  nosean  has  the  composition  (NaCI.SNaAU  " 
SiO^)  +  5(Na^S0^6NaAll"'SiO'),  that  is  to  say  that  it  consists  of  1  molecule  of  soda- 
lite  united  with  5  molecules  of  a  soda-haiiyne  containing  6  atoms  of  sOicate.  This 
formula  requires  36-83  per  cent.  sHica,  7  25  sulphuric  anhydride,  30'71  alumina,  24'15 
soda,  and  1-06  chloride  of  sodium. 

irOTATZOXr.  The  s3-steni  of  chemical  notation  now  in  use  among  chemists 
belongs  exclusively  to  modern  times,  for  it  is  essentially  an  expression  of  the  doctrine 
of  definite  combining  proportions,  and  the  atomic  theory.  But  in  all  ages  in  which 
chemistry  has  been  ctiltivated,  signs  of  some  kind  or  other  seem  to  hare  been  employed 
to  represent  the  various  kinds  of  matter  ;  and  although  we  may  regard  the  definite 
quantitative  value  which  chemical  symbols  have  possessed  since  the  introduction  of  the 
atomic  theory,  as  constituting  an  essential  dilFerence  between  the  chemical  notation  of 
the  present  day  and  that  of  any  former  age,  still  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  in  the  nota- 
tions of  the  earlier  periods  of  the  science,  nearly  all  the  most  important  elements  of 
that  now  employed. 

The  very  early  belief*  in  a  connection  between  the  several  members  of  the  solar 
system  and  individual  metals  led  to  the  representation  of  both,  not  only  by  the 
same  names  (Nomenclature,  p.  118),  but  by  the  same  signs.  The  following  account 
given  by  Hassenfratz  and  Adet  of  the  aj)propriation  by  the  early  chemists  of  these 
signs  to  the  particidar  metals,  shows  that  they  were  bj-  no  means  applied  arbitrarily 
or  at  random,  but  in  accordance  with  a  general  s}'stem  of  ideas.  "  The  metals  were 
divided  into  coloured  or  solar  metals,  and  white  or  lunar  metals.  The  metals  of  these 
two  classes  were  again  subdivided  into  perfect,  semi-perfect,  and  imperfect  metals  ; 
perfection  was  expressed  by  a  circle,  a,  fig.  732  ;  semi-perfection,  if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression,  by  a  semi-circle,  /) ;  and  imperfection  by  a  cross  or  by  a  dart,  c.  Thus 
gold,  which  was  preeminently  the  solar  metal,  was  represented  by  a  simple  circle,  d\ 
this  figure  was  common  to  the  metals  of  the  same  class,  as  copper  e,  iron  /,  and 
antimony  g  ;  but  for  these  it  was  combined  with  the  symbol  of  imperfection.  Silver, 
which  they  considered  as  a  semi-perfect  lunar  metal,  was  denoted  by  a  semi-circle  h ; 
tin,  h,  and  lead,  /,  had  likewise  the  semi-circle  for  their  symbol,  as  belonging  to  the 
same  class  ;  but  they  were  distinguished  from  silver  by  the  cross  or  by  the  dart. 
Finally,  mercury,  which  was  an  impex'fect  metal,  at  once  solar  and  lunar,  bore  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  of  botli  these  classes,  and  was  denoted  by  a  circle  surmounted  by  a 
semi-circle  with  the  addition  of  a  cross,  y."  {Mc/noire  sur  dc  nouveaux  caractercs  a 
emploi/er  en  Chimie,  1787.) 

Fig.  732. 

a.  b.  c.  d.  €.         f.  g.  h.  i.  J. 

Additional  symbols,  framed  by  individual  chemists  in  accordance  with  their  own 
special  opinions,  were  employed  to  denote  other  substances,  but  those  given  above  long 
remained  in  universal  use.  We  stiU  find  them  among  the  chemical  signs  adopted  by 
Bergman,  whose  system  may  be  taken  as  the  latest  important  representative  of  the 
ideas  which  reigned  in  chemistry  before  the  time  of  Lavoisier,  and  is  therefore  entitled 
to  a  passing  notice.  The  four  ancient  elements  were  represented  by  Bergman  as 
follows : — 

A         V         A  V 

Fire.     Water.      Air.  Earth. 

and  the  principal  classes  into  which  chemical  substances  were  then  divided,  by  the 
following  general  symbols  : 

+  ^  O        ©  'T 

Acid.         Inflammable     Metal         Salt.        Alkali.  Cids. 
matter.  (rcgulus). 

In  order  to  denote  particular  substances,  one  of  these  general  symbols  was  used,  in 
combination  with  some  special  sign  of  difference  :  thus  the  several  acids  were  denoted 
by  a  cross  followed  by  a  sign  characteristic  of  each ;  the  metallic  calces  by  the  sjaubol 
"caLx,"  (which  when  followed  by  the  letter^,  for^Jirra,  signified  lime),  followed  by  the 
special  sign  of  some  particular  metaL  (See  Hassenfratz  and  Adet,  op.  cit ;  also 
the  frontispiece  to  "A  Dissertation  on  Elective  Attractions,  by  Torbern  Bergman," 
London,  1785;  and  the  plates  to  Pc arson 's  "  Translation  of  the  Table  of  Chemical 

•  Bert'm.in  quotes  .t  passage  from  (he  writings  of  Celsus  against  Origen,  aceorJing  to  which  this 
belief  existed  among  the  ancient  Persians. 
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Nomonelature  proposed  by  Guyton,  Lavoisier,  Bertholet,  and  De  Fourcroy," 
2nd  edit.  London,  1799.  In  the  last  work  the  signs  employed  by  Gooffroy  will  als'6 
be  found  ;  for  information  on  the  origin  of  chemical  symbols,  the  author  refers  to  a 
"  Tract  on  Symbols,"  by  WaU  of  Oxford,  written  in  1783). 

These  signs  of  Bergman's,  and  indeed  all  that  had  hitherto  been  employed,  indicated 
the  substances  to  which  they  were  applied,  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary 
names  of  those  substances  indicated  them.  They  may  in  fact  be  regarded  as  merely 
abbreviated  modes  of  writing  chemical  names,  for  the  information  wliich  they  con- 
veyed was  precisely  the  same  as  that  given  by  the  latter.  These  symbols  did  not  ex- 
press, and  had  not  any  necessary  relation  to  the  composition  of  the  substances  they 
denoted  ;  and  indeed  it  is  evident  that  at  a  period  when  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water 
were  still  regarded  as  the  elements  of  all  material  things,  chemists  can  have  had  no 
clear  ideas  to  express  touching  wliat  is  now  understood  by  chemical  composition. 
Accordingly,  wo  first  find  eliemical  signs  used  in  their  modern  sense,  that  is,  to  denote 
chemical  composition,  by  the  pliilosopher  who  first  clearly  pointed  out  wliat  was  to  be 
understood  thereby.  In  a  memoir  by  Lavoisier,  entitled,  "Considerations  generales 
sur  la  dissolution  des  Metaux  dans  les  aeides,"  published  in  the  Memoires  de 
I'Academie  des  Sciences  (anneo  1782,  p.  492;  also  "(Euvres  de  Lavoisier,"  ii.  509.  4to, 
Paris  1862),  occurs  probably  the  first  example  of  the  employment  of  symbols  to  denote 
the  successive  steps  of  a  chemical  operation.  The  meaning  which  Lavoisier  attached  to 
the  signs  used  by  him  will  be  best  conveyed  in  his  own  words. 

"  .  .  .  .  j'ai  eonstruit  des  espeees  de  formules  qu'on  pourrait  prendre  d'abord 
pour  des  formules  algebriques,  mais  qui  n'ont  point  le  menie  objet,  et  qui  ne  derivent 
point  des  memes  principes  ;  nous  sommes  encore  bien  loin  de  pouvoir  porter  dans  la 
eliimie  la  precision  mathcmatique,  et  je  prie  en  consequence  de  ne  conside^rer  les 
formules  que  je  vais  donner  que  comme  des  simples  annotations,  dont  I'objet  est  de 
soulager  les  operations  de  I'esprit. 

Soit  une  substance  metallique  quelcouque       ....  8.M. 

Un  acide  quelcouque   i_0_( 

L'eau    ...........  ^ 

Le  principe  oxygine  

L'air  nitreux  ......... 

L' acide  nitreux  ......... 

"On  aura,  pour  expression  gencr.'de  de  toute  dissolution  metallique, 

(s.M.)  {v^r\_). 

"  Cette  formule  generalc  variera  suivant  la  nature  de  raci<le  et  suivant  celle  du  metal ; 
ainsi,  par  exemple,  si  c'est  la  dissolution  du  fer  dans  1' acide  nitreux  qu'on  veut  ex- 
primer,  on  aura  (  ^  )  (  V  Qi  ). 

"Mais  I'acide  nitreux  etant  lui-meme  un  compose,  il  faut,  dans  cette  formule,  y 
substituer  sa  valeur,  et  alors  la  formule  prendra  la  forme  qui  suit  (  ^  )  (  V  )• 

"  Soit  supposii  la  quantite  de  fer  =  a,  il  est  clair  qu'il  faudra,  pour  dissoudre  une 
quantite  a  de  fer,  une  quantite  determine  d'aeide ;  qu'il  y  a,  par  consequent,  une  re- 
lation entre  la  quantity  d'aeide  et  celle  du  fer ;  et  qu'en  nommant  b  cette  relation, 
j'aurai  a  b  pour  I'expression  de  la  quantite  d'aeide  necessaire  a  la  dissolution. 

"  II  est  clair  encore  qu'une  quantite  a  b  d'aeide  nitreux  est  composee  d'une  certaine 

portion  d'eau,  que  je  pourrai  mommer        .......  — 

2 

"D'une  certaine  portion  de  principe  oxygine,  que  je  pourrai  nommer       .  — 

"  D'une  certaine  portion  d' air  nitreux  que  je  pourrai  nommer  .       .       .  £^ 

"  Enfiu  je  ferai  observer  que,  pour  que  ees  sortes  de  dissolutions  no  se  fassent  pas 
d'une  mani^re  trop  tumultueuse,  il  est  necessau-e  de  couper  I'acide  de  deux  parties 
d'eau,  d'apres  quoi  la  formule  ci-dessus  deviendra : 

(lb  ab    I        ab  . 

{a  $)   +    (2rti  V  +   — V)  +  (—  #  +  — 

"Telle  est  la  formule  qui represente  I'expression  du  dissolvant  et  de  la  substance  a 
dissoudre  avant  le  melange.  Mais  sitot  que  I'actiou  dissolvante  a  lieu,  le  metal  enleve 
a  I'acide  nitreux  la  quantity  de  principe  oxygine  necessaire  poiu-  se  saturer.  Cette 
quantite  est  encore,  pour  chaque  metal,  dans  un  rappoi-t  constant  avec  la  quantite  de 
ee  raeme  metal,  et,  puisquc  j'ai  nommc  a  la  quantite  du  metal,  jo  pourrai  nommer 
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—  la  qnantitc  de  prinoipe  oxygine  necessaire  pour  le  saturer.  II  est  elair  que,  quand 
1^ 

la  dissolution  est  faite,  cette  quantite  doit  etre  ajoutde  au  for  dans  la  formule,  et 
retranchee  de  IVxpression  de  I'acide  nitreux  ;  ainsi  la  formule  deviendra  : 

Et,  a  cause  qu'il  se  degage  de  la  combinaison  une  quantite  d'air  nitreux  a  pen  pres 
egale  en  poids  a  celle  de  principe  oxygine  absorbee  par  le  metal,  il  faut  retrancher 

^  de  cette  formule  pour  avoir  1' expression  reelle  de  ce  qui  restera  apres  la 

P 

dissolution  ;  on  aura : 

a  I,  ab    .        ,ah   i        a  ah    ^  a  .  . 

+^^)   +   (2«W  +  ^A)  +    y  A* 

"  Les  parentheses  expriment  la  maniere  dont  sont  groupees  les  molecules  de  differente 
nature  dans  la  dissolution. 

"Pour  plus  de  simplification,  je  supposerai  que,  dans  toutes  ees  "dissolutions,  la 
quantity  d'acide  employee  est  toujours  d'une  livre ;  d'apr^s  quoi,  a  b  deviendra  ^gal  a 
I'unite,  et  la  formule  se  reduira  a  ce  qui  suit : 

+  ~'^)  +  (2v  +  ^- V)  +  (,-^-^-#<  +  -|-^)- 

"  II  ne  s'agit  plus  que  de  donner  une  valeur  numeraire  a  toutes  ees  quantit^s  ;  et  je 
vais  rendre  compte  des  prineipales  exp(Jriences  dont  je  suis  parti." 

In  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  Lavoisier  compares  the  numerical  results  calculated 
by  means  of  this  formula  with  those  yielded  by  actual  experiment,  and  shows  how 
similar  formuloe  maj'  be  applied  in  other  cases. 

Although  the  notation  employed  by  Lavoisier,  in  the  memoir  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  was  distinctly  founded  upon  the  principle  of  denoting  compound  bodies  by  means 
of  their  elementary  constituents,  this  principle  was  nevertheless  only  very  imperfectly 
carried  out,  water  for  instance  being  still  represented  by  Bergman's  symbol  instead  of 
by  the  symbols  of  its  elements,  notwithstanding  that  Lavoisier  had  himself  jiublished 
in  the  previous  year  two  memoirs  demonstrating  its  compound  nature.  But  the  rapid 
advances  iu  systematisation  which  took  place  in  the  next  few  j'eai's,  soon  rendered  it 
possible  to  apply  tliis  most  important  principle  in  a  much  more  complete  manner. 
Accordingly,  in  1787,  Hassenfratz  and  Adet  published  two  memoirs  (from  one  of 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  p.  136),  wherein  they  proposed  a  much  more  complete 
and  systematic  chemical  notation  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  proposed.  They 
began  by  assigning  symbols  to  the  elementary  or  undecompounded  bodies,  employing 
similar  symbols  for  all  the  bodies  of  the  same  class,  and  giving  the  simplest  to  such  as 
were  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Thus,  calorie,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  were  classed 
together  as  "  substances  which  can  exist  in  the  aeriform  condition  at  the  ordinary 
temperatiu-e  of  the  atmosphere,  and  which,  as  entering  into  the  composition  of  an  in- 
finity of  bodies,  require  the  utmost  simplicity  in  their  characters,"  and  were  accordingly 
represented  by  different  positions  of  a  straight  line :  thus,  |  caloric,  —  oxygen,/ 
nitrogen.  The  fourth  position,  \  was  reserved  to  denote  a  new  element  of  the  same 
class  whenever  such  might  be  discovered ;  and  by  adopting  zigzag  instead  of  straight 
lines,  foiu'  additional  symbols  were  obtained  for  bodies  of  the  same  class,  one  of  them, 
\,  being  employed  for  ligiit,  and  the  three  remaining  positions  being  reserved  "pour 
designer  de  noiivcllcs  substances  si}nplcs  et  airiformes  lorsque  Von  en  dccouvrira." 
Similarly,  a  semi-circle  was  used  as  the  general  symbol  for  combustible  elements,  each 
individual  being  distinguished  by  a  particular  position  of  the  common  character :  thus 

^  hydrogen,  Q  carbon,  ^  sulphur,  r\  pliosphorus.  The  other  general  symbols 
were  as  follows :  /\  alkalis,  ^  earths,  Q  metals,  Q]  acielijiablc  compound  radicles, 
<^  non-acidijiable  compound  substances  (such  as  ether,  alcohol,  oil,  &c.).  These 
symbols  not  admitting  of  the  formation  of  a  siiificient  number  of  special  signs  by  mere 
variations  of  position,  the  signs  representing  particular  substances  were  obtained  by 
placing  the  initial  letters  of  tbeir  names  inside  the  common  symbol  of  tlie  class  to  which 
they  belonged.  For  instance,  among  the  metals,  gold  alone  was  denoted  by  the  symbol 
0,  "  in  order,"  as  the  authors  say,  -'to  preserve  the  ancient  character,"  the  remainder 
being  denoted  by  a  circle,  inside  which  was  inscribed  a  letter,  or  in  case  of  tlie  names 
of  more  than  one  metal  having  tlie  same  initial,  two  letters,  taken  from  their  hitin 
jiaiftcs.     For  instance,  (7)  lead,  (r)  platinum,  (T)  silver,  @  arsLnic,  (3)  antimony. 
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CompnunJ  bodies  were  denoted  by  tlio  juxtaposition  of  the  symbols  of  their 
uk'nirnts,  these  being  placed  upon  the  same  horizontal  line  when  the  elements  were 
regarded  as  mutually  saturated,  but  when  any  element  was  supposed  to  be  in  excess,  its 
symbol  was  placed  below  the  line,  or  above  if  it  was  in  defect.  Tlius  "y  represented  ice  ; 
tile  same  combined  witli  a  small  quantity  of  caloric  constituted  xvatcr  and  with 
caloric  iu  excess  it  constituted  steam 

A  most  important  alteration  in  the  meaning  of  chemical  symbols  resulted  from  the 
introduction  of  the  atomic  theory  ;  from  this  time  they  had  not  merely  a  qualitative  but 
a  quantitative  signification,  the  symbol  of  each  substance  no  longer  representing  an 
indefinite  quantity  of  that  substance,  but  a  particular  weight  proportional  to  the 
supposed  weight  of  its  atom.  The  atomic  symbols  employed  by  Dalton  had  all  the 
same  general  form,  namely  that  of  a  circle,  this  form  being  most  likely  adopted  by  him 
because  he  considered  the  atoms  themselves  as  in  all  probability  spherical.  Examples 
of  some  of  the  symbols  employed  by  him  for  non-metallic  elements  have  already  been 
given  in  the  articles  Atomic  WEiGnT.s  (i.  453)  and  Equivalents  (ii.  49-1) ;  in  order  to 
tlenote  the  several  metals,  he  adopted  the  same  expedient  as  Hassenfratz  and  Adet, 
namely  placing  their  initial  letters  inside  the  circle. 

In  1815,  Berzelius  proposed  a  system  of  notation  in  which  the  use  of  initial  letters 
was  extended  to  all  the  elements,  and  the  use  of  the  enclosing  circles  was  dispensed 
with.  At  the  same  time  he  introduced  the  method  of  denoting  several  atoms  of  the 
same  clement,  or  several  molecules  of  the  same  compound,  by  means  of  coefBcients, 
thus  bringing  chemical  notation  almost  exactly  into  its  present  state.  But  in 
addition  to  tlie  modern  system  of  chemical  formuke,  which  will  be  found  more  fully 
described  below,  Berzelius  proposed  a  system  of  mineralogical  formula;,  wliich  tliough 
seldom  met  with  in  modern  worlis,  require  some  notice  in  a  historical  summary.  These 
formulaj  were  used  only  fur  the  alkaline,  earthy  and  some  metallic  silicates.  Silica 
and  the  various  oxides  occurring  in  these  minerals  were  denoted  by  their  initial  letters, 
the  higher  (or  -ic)  oxides  by  capitals,  and  the  lower  (or  -ous)  oxides  by  small 
letters,  italics  being  employed  for  both  in  order  that  these  miglit  not  bo  confounded 
with  the  chi-'inical  formulaj.  For  instance,  K  =  potash.  N  =  soda,  B  =  baryta,  8r  = 
strontia,  C  =  lime,  A  =  alumina,  iS'  =  silica,  Din  =  manganic  oxide,  W7i  —  manganous 
oxide,  F  —  ferric  oxide,  /  =  ferrous  oxide.  When  two  symbols  were  joined  without 
a  coefficient,  they  represented  a  compound  of  two  oxides  in  such  proportion  that 
each  contained  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen:  thus  (taking  S  =  iSiO'^),  AS  stood 
fov  ^'W'O^.  Si 0^;  but  when  a  coefficient  was  used,  it  denoted  combination  according 
to  a  multiple  of  the  above  proportion,  as  AS^  =  Al-0\SSiO^,  or  A-S  =  2Al'OKSiOK 
(Berzelius,  Lchrbuch  der  Chcmie,  ed.  1831,  vol.  iv.  pt.  2,  p.  1078.) 

Still  auotlier  system  of  abbreviated  formulas  proxjosed  by  Berzelius  is  now  seldom 
used,  except  by  mineralogists,  and  may  therefore  be  mentioned  here  in  connexion  with 
the  foregoing.    We  refer  to  the  use  of  dots  placed  above  the  symbol  of  an  element  iu 

order  to  express  its  combination  with  oxygen,  as  S  for  SO-  and  S  for  SO^  After  the 
discovery  of  the  sulphur-salts,  this  mode  of  notation  was  extended  by  the  use  of 
commas  to  stand  for  sulpliur,  short  horizontal  strokes  for  seleuiiun,  and  small  crosses 
for  tellurium:  thus 

K  Mo  molybdate  of  potassium. 

K  JMo  sulpho-molybdate  of  potasssium. 

K  Mo  seleno-molybdate  of  potassium. 
+  ++--1- 

K  Mo  teUuro-molybdate  of  potassium. 

From  a  chemical  point  of  view,  these  formuhie  are  open  to  the  serious  objection  that  tliey 
seem  to  imply  an  essential  difference  between  tlie  mode  of  combination  of  oxygen  and 
its  analogues,  and  that  of  all  other  elements.  Accordingly,  Li  ebi  g  andPoggendorf, 
in  their  great  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  recommended  the  entire  abandonment  of  them 
(see  Handwurferhuch  dir  reinen  und  angcwandten  C/irmie, -preface  to  first  edition; 
also  Ann.  Pharm.  ix.  3,  foot-note),  as  well  as  of  the  horizontal  strokes  through  symbols 
used  by  Berzelius  to  denote  double  atoms.  At  the  same  time  they  proposed  another 
modification  of  Berzelius's  notation,  which,  though  it  has  been  extensively  adopted, 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  important  improvement.    This  was  the  jjlacing  of  tlie 

*  Tt  is  worthy  of  remark  tli.it,  although  we  now  know  the  conception  of  caloric  as  a  substance  to  have 
been  erroneous,  the  attempt  tt)  express  the  quantity  of  it  contained  in  a  material  substance  in  any  given 
slate,  renilcred  Hassenfratz  and  Adet's  lormula?  in  one  respect  more  complete  than  those  now  employed. 
The  only  similar  .attempt  we  are  acquainted  with  in  modern  chemistry  is  the  late  Mr.  Bowman's  method 
of  denoting  the  state  of  aggreg.ition  of  a  substance  by  varying  the  kiutl  of  type  employed  in  printin"^  its 
symbols.   (See  his  Practical  Chemistry,  London  181K,  pp.  xviii  xxiii.) 
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small  numerals  employed  to  multiply  the  elementary  symbols,  below  the  symbols 
instead  of  above  them,  as  CO.,  instead  of  CO-,  C^Hg  instead  of  &c.  The  object 
of  this  latter  alteration  was  to  prevent  the  possibilitj'  of  the  coefficients  employed  in 
chemical  formulae  being  supposed  to  have  the  same  meaning  as  the  similarly  placed 
exponents  in  mathematical  formulae.  Mitscherlieh,  with  the  same  object,  avoided  the 
use  of  the  small  numerals  altogether;  thus  for  instance  he  wrote  chloride  of  benzoyl 
(using  the  atomic  weights  of  the  period)  14C10H2O2C1  instead  of  C''H'°0-C1-.  The 
danger  to  be  avoided  was  not  however  so  great  as  to  necessitate  either  of  these  expe- 
dients. 

At  first,  even  after  they  had  assumed  almost  completely  their  modem  form,  chemical 
formulae  were  not  so  much  used  to  express  processes  of  chemical  change,  as  to  denote 
the  composition  of  individual  substances.  AVhen  they  were  used  to  express  a  reaction 
the  arrangement  of  the  symbols  was  usually  diflferent  from  that  now  commonly  adopted. 
As  a  general  rule,  iustead  of  a  chemical  equation  as  now  written,  the  formulae  of  the 
reagents  were  written  one  under  the  other,  the  similar  atoms  being  added  together,  and 
the  same  was  done  with  the  formulae  of  the  products,  and  the  sign  =  was  placed 
between  the  two  sums.  For  example,  the  transformation  of  prussic  acid  and  water 
into  formic  acid  ammonia  is  thus  represented  in  Liebig's  treatise  on  Organic  Chemistry  : 

"  1  equiv.  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  N^C-H-  (1  equiv.  of  ammonia     .  H" 

3  equiv.  of  water      .       .  H'^O'  [  =  1  1  equiv.  of  formic  acid  .  C^H'O' 

N^C^H'O^l  i  WC-IVOV 
But  the  more  modern  form  of  chemical  equation  with  the  sign  +  was  likewise  used  not 
unfrequenfly,  the  idea  of  expressing  chemical  changes  in  this  wa.y  dating  in  fact  from 
Lavoisier,  in  whose  Traite  elcmcntaire  de  Chimic  (Partie,  i.  chap,  xiii.)  there  occurs  a 
true  chemical  equation :  namely, 

"  Moiit  de  raisin  =  acide  carbonique  +  alcool." 

Turner,  Johnston,  and  Graham  were  among  the  first  British  chemists  who 
adopted  Berzelius's  notation,  and  the  earliest  English  elementary  work  into  which 
it  was  introduced  was  the  third  edition  of  Turner's  Elements  of  Chemistry.  For 
some  time,  however,  the  use  of  the  .symbolic  notation  met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition in  this  country,  a  certain  number  of  chemists,  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  whom  was  Richard  Phillips,  objecting  to  the  system  as  a  whole;  while  in 
other  quarters  objection  was  taken  to  the  use  of  mathematical  signs  in  a  sense  some- 
what dilferent  from  that  which  they  bore  in  mathematics.  Dr.  Whewell,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  strenuous  opponents  of  Berzelius's  notation  upon  this  ground,  en- 
deavoured to  replace  it  by  a  system  in  which  the  mathematical  meaning  of  tlie  signs 
was  more  closely  adhered  to.  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  merits  of  Wliewell's 
notation,  it  was  so  far  from  corresponding  to  the  actual  requirements  of  chemical 
science,  that  it  never  came  into  use,  and  it  is  sufficient  here  to  have  referred  to  it. 

[For  particulars  of  the  controversy  above  alluded  to,  see  Whewell,  On  the  anploy- 
irnnt  of  Notation  in  Chemistry,  Journ.  Roy.  Inst.,  i.  347,  May  1831. — Prideaux,  B(p/y  to 
Whewell,  advocating  Berzelius's  System,  Phil.  Mag.  Ann.  N.  S.  x.  101-,  Aug.  183i. — 
Warington,  On  Chemical  Symbols,  with  remarks  on  Whewell's  paper,  Phil.  Mag. 
Journ.  i.  181. — Berzelius,  lieply  to  Whewell,  Jahresb.  xv.  201. — Wliewell,  Bcjjly  to 
Berzelius,  Phil.  Mag.  Journ.  iv.  9. — R.  Phillips,  On  the  use  of  Chemical  Symbols, 
ibid.  iii.  443  ;  iv.  246. — Prideaux,  Beplies  toPhillij)s,  ibid.  iv.  41°;  464. — Graluim,  Replies 
to  Phillips,  ibid.  iv.  106  ;  402. — AVhewell's  system  of  notation  may  also  be  found  in 
Brande's  Manned  ef  Chonistry,  5th  edit.  1841.] 

The  important  modifications  or  extensions  whicli  the  notation  of  chemistry  lias 
received  since  the  time  of  Berzelius,  are  not  numerous.  Among  the  most  valuable  we 
may  mention  the  introduction,  by  Gerhardt,  of  "general  formulss,"  in  which  letters  of 
variable  value  are  used  as  coefficients  instead  of  numbers,  and  Odling's  method  of  de- 
noting the  atomicity  of  polyatomic  elements  and  radicles  by  means  of  accents  placed 
above  their  symbols.    (Chcm.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  1.) 

The  consideration  of  the  quantitative  value  of  the  symbols  of  the  elements  docs  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  article,  and  has  moreover  been  fully  discussed  in  previous 
articles  to  which  we  must  refer  (Atojuc  Weights,  i.  452;  Eqtjtvalents,  ii.  491; 
Met.vls,  Ato.^iic  Weights  and  Classificatiox  of,  iii.  957).  The  various  opinions 
that  have  been  held  of  late  years  in  relation  to  this  subject,  have  however  introduced  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  into  chemical  notation,  and  have  caused  the  more  or  less  general 
adoption  of  a  variety  of  expedients  for  avoiding  the  consequent  ambiguity.  Such  of 
these  as  are  emplo3'ed  in  the  present  work  arc  explained  below. 

It  now  only  remains  to  exjilain  the  rules  which  are  generally  followed  by  the  leading 
chemists  of  the  present  day  with  respect  to  chemical  notation,  and  especially  those 
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wliich  are  adopted  in  this  work.  The  symbols  employed  to  repre.sent  atomic  propor- 
tions of  the  several  elementary  bodies,  form  the  basis  of  this  notation.  A  table  of 
these  .symbols,  and  of  their  numerical  value.?,  has  ah'eady  been  given  at  pages  464 
and  465  of  vol  i. ;  we  may  therefore  assume  that  they  are  known.  Compound  bodies 
are  represented  by  tbe  juxtaposition  of  the  symbols  of  the  elementary  atoms  which 
enter  into  the  composition  of  one  molecule.  A  single  atom  is  represented  in  tho 
formula  of  a  compound,  by  the  corresponding  symbol  without  any  addition  ;  two 
or  more  atoms  are  represented,  either  by  a  repetition  of  the  symbol,  or  by  jilacing 
after  it  a  small  numeral,  above  or  below  the  line.  For  example,  the  formula  CHNO 
represents  cyanic  acid,  one  molecule  of  which  contains  one  atom  of  carbon,  one  atom  of 
Jiydrogcn,  one  atom  of  nitrogen,  and  one  atom  of  oxygen ;  HHO,  or  H'-O,  or  H._,0,  re- 
presents tlie  compound  of  2  at.  hydrogen  with  1  at.  oxygen  ;  C'^H'N'-O-  reptre- 
sents  a  molecule  of  oxamide  containing  2  at.  carbon,  4  at.  hydrogen,  2  at.  nitrogen, 
and  2  at.  oxygen.  Sometimes  it  is  required  to  represent  the  fact  that  in  some 
particular  reaction,  or  set  of  reactions,  certain  atoms  of  a  compound  act  differ- 
ently from  the  remainder :  in  such  a  case  the  .symbols  of  the  atoms  in  question 
are  usually  inclosed  within  brackets,  a  numeral  being  added  outside  when  needful, 
which  then  multiplies  all  the  symbols  contained  between  the  brackets.  For  instance, 
in  order  to  express  that  in  monethylie  succinate  the  group  of  atoms  C-H^  behaves  in 
many  reactions  differently  from  the  rest,  the  formula  of  the  compound  may  be  written 
C'PP(C-H^)0',  instead  of  CH'^O^ ;  similarly,  diethylic  succinate  may  be  written  thus, 
C'H'CC^H^y-'O',  instead  of  CH'^O'.  If  for  any  reason  it  is  desired  to  call  special 
attention  to  certain  symbols  which  are  already  contained  within  brackets  together  with 
others,  this  may  be  done  by  placing  a  vinculum  over  them,  or  by  putting  them  between 
round  brackets,  and  the  larger  bracketed  group  of  which  they  form  part  between 
square  brackets.  Thus,  suppose  we  want  to  write  the  formula  of  ethylic  dichloracetate 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  call  attention  at  once  to  the  particular  functions  of  the  groups 
constituting  the  radicles  ethyl  and  dichloracetyl,  and  to  tho  fact  that  the  niimber  of 
chlorine  and  hydrogen-atoms  in  dichloracetyl  is  equal  to  the  number  of  hydrogen 
atoms  in  acetyl — this  may  be  done  in  one  of  the  following  ways  : 

(C-lIUPO)(C-IP)0,  or  [C-(IICf-)0](C'IP)0. 

Another  method  of  pointing  out  the  relation  between  substitution-derivatives  and  tho 
corresponding  normal  compounds,  is  to  place  the  symbols  of  the  substituting  atoms  at 
the  same  part  of  the  formula  as  would  otherwise  have  been  occupied  by  the  symbols 
of  the  atoms  whose  place  they  have  taken,  writing  them  when  needful  above  or  below 

NO' 

the  line.    For  example,  nitrobenzoic  acid  may  be  represented  thus,  C  j^jO-,  to  ex- 
press the  fact  that  the  atoms  NO"  have  taken  the  place  occupied  by  an  atom  of  hydro- 
gen in  the  normal  compound  CH^O' ;  similarly,  dibromo-tricliloro-uaphthalene  may  be 
Br^ 

written  C'Cl'.    Tliis  mode  of  arranging  .symbols  in  a  formula  is  especially  used  to 
IP 

represent  the  constitution  of  bodies  which  may  be  conceived  as  formed  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  atoms  or  radicles  for  hydrogen  in  the  typical  compounds  HCl,  H-0,  H^N, 

&c.  ;  c.  g.  ethylic  acetate  when  compared  to  the  type  H-0  is  often  written  q-jjsq^  oi' 
C-IP  ) 

C-H^O  [  ^  '  diethylamine,  when  compared  to  the  type  II'N,  is  often  written  C-H^N 

'  H 

or  ^  jj-  '  N  or  ^    H    1  ^''^^^'^     focilitate  comparison,  the  formula;  of  the 

IT  11/ 

primitive  typos  arc  often  written  in  the  same  manner  ;  as  water  j^O  or  jj  >  0,  ammo- 

II        H>  . 

nia  HN  or  H  vN.    The  use  of  a  brace  (  in  such  formula;  has  no  other  olu'ect  than  to 

H        III  ^  ^ 

indicate  a  little  more  clearly  the  exact  relative  po.sitions  of  the  symbols,  and  thereby 
the  supposed  order  of  combination  of  the  atoms  they  represent. 

In  order  to  represent  chemical  changes  by  means  of  symbols,  the  'formulae  of  the  re- 
acting bodies  are  written  on  one  side  of  an  equation,  and  the  formuLio  of  the  products 
on  the  other,  the  several  terms  on  each  side  being  separated  by  the  sign  + ,  as — 

NKO^    +    SH-0'    =    NHO'    +    SHKO' ; 
or,  if  it  is  desired  to  direct  special  attention  to  some  one  piroduct,  this  is  placed  alone 
on  one  side  of  the  equation,  as 

NHO'    +    KHO    -    H-0    =  NKO'. 
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With  rogard  to  the  meaning  of  the  algebraic  signs  =,  +  and  —  in  chemical  equations, 
it  must  be  obseryt-d  that  the  sign  =  expresses  merely  equality  in  vxight ;  the  sign  +  , 
that  two  substances  between  whose  fonnul?eit  is  iilaei  d  are /uia-cd  tofftificr ;  and  the  .sign 
— ,  the  scjyaration  or  removal  from  each  other  of  two  substances.  Sometimes  liowever 
we  meet  with  the  sign  +  iL«ed  to  denote  combination ;  but  such  an  employment  of  it  is 
apt  to  lead  to  great  confusion  and  ought  always  to  be  avoided. 

If  two  or  more  molecules  take  part  in  or  result  from  a  reaction,  the  number  of  mole- 
cules is  expressed  by  a  full-sized  numeral  preceding  the  formula  of  tlie  substance  in 
question  :  thus  when  chlorine  is  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
manganic  dioxide,  and  sulphuric  acid,  the  reaction  takes  place  between  two  molecules 
of  the  chloride,  one  molecule  of  the  oxide,  and  two  molecules  of  the  acid,  and  is  con- 
sequently represented  by  an  equation  thus — 

2NaCl  -I-  Mn^O^  +  =  Na=SO*  4  lln'SO^  +  2H=0  -i-  CP. 

The  manner  in  which  the  large  and  small  numerals  are  employed  in  chemical  formula? 
will  bo  easily  understood,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  use  of  the  former  is  to  multi- 
ply the  formulae  of  molecules,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  to  multiply  the  symbols  of  atoms, 
or  the  formulae  of  radicles  behaving  like  atoms.  Sometimes  these  coefficients  are  inter- 
changed, but  this  is  always  incorrect,  as  their  true  meaning  is  quite  distinct,  for  instance 
the  formula  Cff  cannot  have  the  same  meaning  as2C-H  ';  similarly  two  molecules  of  water 
ought  always  to  be  written  2H-0,  not  H'O-,  wliich  would,  strictly  speaking,  be  the  form- 
ula of  a  compound  one  moleule  of  which  contained  four  atoms  of  hydrogen  and  two  atoms 
of  oxygen.  A  similar  remark  applies  to  small  numerals  employed  to  multiply  a  group  of 
symbols  inclosed  within  brackets  :  e.g.  (C-H'O)^  should  not  be  written  (C'H'O-)  nor  vice 
verscL.  When  the  formula  to  be  multiplied  by  prefixing  a  large  numeral  is  already  broken 
up,  by  some  of  the  sjonbols  being  contained  within  brackets  or  otherwise,  it  is  well,  in 
order  to  avoid  possible  misconception,  to  inclose  the  whole  formula  ag-aiu  in  brackets, 
putting  the  numeral  outside.  Thus,  if  the  formula  of  two  molecules  of  alcohol  were  writ- 
ten 2(C^H^)H0,  the  2  might  be  supposed  to  multiply  onlj'  the  symbols  between  the 
brackets:  to  avoid  any  ambiguity  it  would  be  better  to  write  2[(C-H5)HO]. 

Sometimes  the  symbols  making  up  the  formula  of  a  single  molecule  are  separated  by 
a  point,  as  Na-SO'.IOH^O.  The  proper  meaniug  of  this  sign  is  to  denote  that  if  the 
atoms  represented  by  the  symbols  on  cither  side  of  it  are  removed,  one  or  more  com- 
plete molecules  will  still  be  left.  Wlien  a  numerical  coefficient  is  prefixed  to  such  a 
formula,  its  multiplying  power  extends  only  to  the  sj'mbols  preceding  the  point:  thus 
the  formida  2KCl.SbCP  is  not  equivalent  to  2(KC1.8bCP).  When  the  numeral  is  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  whole  formula,  this  should  cthvays  be  placed  within  brackets. 

In  the  application  of  chemical  formula?  to  mineralogy,  it  is  often  needful  to  be  able 
to  represent  the  general  composition  of  a  mineral,  the  composition  of  particular  speci- 
mens of  wliich  may  varj'  considerably,  in  consequence  of  the  more  or  less  complete 
replacement  of  one  constituent  by  one  or  more  others,  isomorphous  with  it.  Thus 
the  formula  of  normal  orthoclase  or  potash-felspax  is  KAl'^Si'O',  but  the  composition 
of  the  mineral  often  diffirs  considerably  from  that  represented  by  this  formula,  the 
potassium  being  partially  rejjlaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sodium,  magnesiimi, 
or  calcium,  and  the  aluminium  partially  replaced  by  iron.  This  variability  of  compo- 
sition is  expressed  by  writing  the  formula  thus  : 

(K;  Na;  Mg;  Ca)(Al;  Fe)=Si'0«, 

which  signifies  that  each  molecule  contains  a  quantity  of  potassium,  sodium,  magnesium, 
and  calcium  which  is  together  equivalent  to  one  atom  of  potassium,  and  a  quantity  of 
aluminium  and  iron  which  is  altogether  equivalent  to  two  atoms  of  aluminium. 

The  symbols  given  in  the  table  abeady  referred  to  (i.  464,  4G5)  represent  in  nearly 
all  eases  the  atomic  weights  adopted  by  Gerhard t;  but  in  addition  to  these,  other 
scales  of  atomic  weights  are  in  use  which  it  is  often  needful  to  distinguish  by  the  em- 
ployment of  different  symbols.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  scale  adopted  in 
"  Gmelin's  Handbook  of  Chemistry,"  and  some  years  ago  almost  universally  employed 
in  this  country  :  when  formulpe  founded  upon  this  scale  are  used  in  this  work,  they  are 
distinguished  by  being  printed  in  italics.  Secondly,  in  order  to  denote  atomic  weights 
twice  as  great  as  those  assumed  by  Gerhardt,  the  ordinary  sj^mbol  is  changed  by  the 
reduplication  of  its  first  consonant,  as  Ppb,  Ffe,  All,  &c.,  or  a  horizontal  stroke  is  dra-mi 
through  it,  as  Pb,  jPe,  Al,  &c.  These  modes  of  notation  are  not  employed  precisely  in 
the  same  way  by  all  chemists,  but  as  special  methods  are  seldom  adopted  ^-ithout  tho 
necessary  explanations  being  given  at  the  same  time,  we  need  not  enter  into  further 
detail.  It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  all  chemists  should  agree  in  regarding  the 
modified  notations  now  in  use,  as  merely  temporary  expedients,  and  that  they  should  aim 
at  returning  as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  uniform  and  solo  uso  of  the  symbols  originally 
proposed  by  Berzelius. 

G.  C.  F. 
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NOTITE.    Palngonito  from  Val  de  Noto. 

NVCIN,  A  substnnct'  eoiitnined  in  green  walnut-Bliolls.  It  is  prcparcil  I>y  inixinp; 
the  etluTeal  extract  of  the  shells  with  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  eupric  sulphate  till 
it  assumes  a  ptiro  Llood-red  colour  ;  then  decanting  and  filtering,  and  cautiously 
adding  nitric  acid  (avoiding  an  excess)  till  tlie  red  colour  changes  to  lilue-green.  The 
nucin  is  (hereby  set  free,  and  by  dissolving  it  in  ether  and  evaporating  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
may  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  jjowder  composed  of  microscopic  needles.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  sublimes  at  a  little  above  100^  (or 
according  to  later  experiments,  somewhat  below  90°),  in  reddish-yellow  needles.  Am- 
monia, fixed  alkalis,  and  salts  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  impart  to  it  a  splendid  rod 
colour.  The  red  ammoniacal  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  a  brown- 
red  flocculent  precipitate,  solulile  with  red  colour  in  ammonia.  Nucin  is  free  from  nitro- 
gen, but  its  exact  composition  has  not  been  determined.  (Vogel  and  Reischaucr, 
Jahresb.  1856,  p.  693;  1858,  p.  533.) 

Tlic  name  Nkcih  has  also  been  applied  to  a  brown  resinous  substance  found  Ijy 
Brandes  in  the  hard  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut. 

TTITCXiElW.  A  name  applied,  sometimes  to  the  albuminous  constituent  of  the 
crystalHiie  lens  {Ilandivortcrhiich,  v.  623),  sometimes  to  the  substance  forming  the 
nucleus  of  tho  blood-cells.    (Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  ii.  186.) 

XTUCZiEVS  THBOR7.  TMorie  'dcs  INoyaux.  Kcrnthcoric. — A  theory  of  the 
constitution  of  organic  compounds,  devised  by  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixi. 
125),  and  adopted,  with  some  modifications,  by  Leopold  Gmelin  in  his  ''Handbook 
of  Chemistry,"  (English  edition,  vol.  vii.  p.  18).  It  supposes  all  organic  compounds 
to  be  formed  from  certain  hydrocarbons  containing  even  numbers  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen-atoms,*  c.  g.  Ethylene  C'H^,  Amylene  C'"!!'",  Benzene  C'^H",  Naphtha- 
lene C-"H''.  These  arc  called  Primary  Nuclei;  and  from  them  are  formed 
Secondary  Nuclei  liy  substitution  of  chlorine,  bromine,  oxygen,  sulphiu-,  nifryl 
(NO'),  amidogen  (NH-),  &e.  for  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen,  e.g.  from  naplifhalenc 
the  secondary  nuclei,  C-°H'0,  C'-'H^Br",  C^'H^Cl'',  C-»H"(NO')-,  &c.,  &c.  Further, both 
primary  and  secondary  nuclei  are  capable  of  attaching  to  themselves  externally,  as  it  were, 
certain  atoms  or  groups  of  atoms,  always  in  oven  numbers,  thereby  producing  alcohols, 
ethers,  acids,  alkaloids,  &c.,  &c.  Thus  ethylene,  C'H^,  by  addition  of  the  group  HO, 
produces  ether,  C'H'.HO  =  C^H^O  ;  with  H^O-  it  forms  alcohol,  C'H'.ff  0-  =  CH-'O^ ; 
with  O'',  aldehyde;  with  0',  acetic  acid,  &e.  ;  again,  from  the  secondary  nucleus  diox- 
ethyleno,  C'H-0'-,  is  formed  oxalic  acid,  C'ffO'.O'^  =  C'lPO";  triclilorethyl™P,C'CPH, 
with  0^  forms  chloral,  C'CPH.O' ;— amidethylene,  C'(NH-)H-''  or  C^AdH^  yields 
acctamide,  C'Adlb'.O^  =  C^H^NO^  and  ethylamine,  CAdlllH-  =  C'H'N,  &c. 

Lastly,  the  compounds  thus  formed  are  capable  of  uniting  with  others  Ijoth  organic 
and  inorganic,  forming  what  are  called  conjugated  compounds,  including  the  so-called 
compound  ethers,  conjugated  acids,  &c. 

Thus,  in  the  ethylene  series,  we  have  neutral  ethylic  phosphate, 3C'H''0.P0^;  ethylic 
biljorate,  C'IP0.2B0^ ;  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  C'H«0^2S0';  xanthic  acid,  C'H''0-.2CS2; 
bichloroearbonic  ether,  C'Cl-H'O.CO- ;  perchloro-carbonic  ether,  C'CPO.CO^ ;  terchlor- 
cthylic  acetate,  C'CPH'O.C'H^O' ;  carbamic  ether  or  urethane,  C'AdH'.2C0^  taurine, 
C'AdIP.2S0^  &c. 

As  a  furtlier  ilhistrafion,  we  give  the  entire  series  of  compiounds  derived  from  the 
amylene,  C'll'"  (Handbook,  vol.  xi.). 


Pbimaey  Nucleus,  C'^H'". 


Amylene,  C'"!!'" 
Amylic  Hydride,  C;"'H>».H-^ 
Amylic  Ether,  C'»Hi".H0 
Amylic  Alcohol.  C'lI'^H^O^ 
Valeraldide,  C'°H'».0- 
Valerianic  acid,  CoH'^.O' 


Amylic  Suljihide,  C'°H'».HS 
Amylic  Mercaptan,  C'lI'^.H^S' 
Amylic  Iodide,  C'^n'MII 
Amylic  Bromide,  C"'H'».HBr 
Am'ylic  Chloride,  C'll'^HCl 
Teliuramyl,  C"'H'».HTe 


Conjugated  Conqminds  of  the  Primary  Nucleus,  C'lP". 

Amylic  Carbonate       .       .       C'»H"C03  =  C'lI'iCCO^ 

Tribasie  Amylic  Borate       .       C"H^='BO'=  =  30'"H"0.B0' 

Amylic  Biborate         .       .       C'»H"B-0'  =  C"'H"0.2B0' 

Amylic  Phosphite       .       .       C-''H-^PO«  =  2C"'H"0.PH0< 

Amylophosphorous  acid       .       C'H'TO'  =  C'H'^Q-.PHO* 

♦  The  symbols  used  in  this  article  have  the  same  values  as  in  Gmelin's  Hanilbook  ;  H  =  1,  C  =  G, 
O  =  8,  S  =  10,  &c. 
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.   Conjugated  Compounds  {continued). 


Amylophosphoric  acid 
Amylosulphm-oiis  acid 
Amj'losulpluiric  acid 
Amylxanthic  acid  .... 
Methylamylic  Oxysulphocarbonate 
Ethyl-amylic  Oxysulphocarbonate 
Amylic  Dioxj'sulphocarbonate 

Amylic  Nitrite  

Amylic  Nitrate  ..... 

Bibasic  Silicate  of  Amyl 

Amylic  Formate  .... 

Amylic  Chloroformate 

Met  hylic  Valerate  .... 

Amylic  Cyanide  .... 

Amylic  Sulphocyanide 

Amylic  Acetate  .... 

Amylic  Chloracetate  .... 

Ethylic  Valerate  .... 

Amylic  Oxalate  ..... 

Amyloxalic  acid  .... 

Moiiovalerin  ..... 

Bivalerin  ...... 

Trivalerin  ...... 

Valerone  ...... 

Valeracetone  ..... 

Amylomalic  acid  .... 

Amylic  Valerate  .... 

Seconbary 
Oxygen-nucleus,  C"'H''0. 
Valerianic  anhydride  =  C'°H'0.0= 
Oxygen-nucleus,  C'"!!'©-. 
Pyrotartaric  acid  =  C>''H«0=.0« 

Oxygen-nucleus,  C"'H''0'. 
Pyi-otartaric  anhydride,  U"'H''0'.0' 


= 

C'OH'-O^.PHO* 

QI0JJI2Q2  2S0^ 

C"'H'^S-0' 

- 

C'°H'-0-.2S0^ 

C'-H'-'O-S'' 

C"'H'*0-.2CS^0 

- 

0"'H"(C-H')0-.2CS- 

C'*H'«0-S* 

C"'H"(C*H*)02.2CS- 

C'-H"0-S* 

C"'H"0-C.-S'0 

C'°H"N0' 

- 

C"'H"0.N0' 

= 

C"'H"O.NO^ 

C-'H^SiO' 

2C"'H"O.Si02 

Q12JJ12Q4 

C"'H"O.C-HO' 

C'-H"C10* 

CoH"©  C=C10' 

C'-H"0' 

C-H^O.C'°H'0' 

C'^NH" 

C"'H"'.C-NH 

C'-NH"S- 

= 

C'E'^.C-NHS- 

= 

C'OH'iO.C'H'O' 

C'Cl-H  '^0' 

C"'H"0.C'C1-H0' 

Q14JJH0» 

= 

C*H''O.C"'H''0' 

(J2ip[22Q3 

2C'°H"0.C'0* 

QI4JJ1208 

C'H'-O^.C'O^ 

C^H^^O'" 

C«H«0''.(C"'ff02)' 

036232012 

Q1SU1S02 

C'<'H">0-.C8H« 

C'-H'-0= 

c'»H'»o-.c=m 

Q18JJ16O10 

CioH'20=.C«H<0» 

C"'H"O.C"'H»0» 

Nuclei. 

Oilorinc-nucleus,  C'»CPH'. 
Trichlorovalerianic  acid,  C'«CFH'.0' 

Ch leirhic-micleus,  C'"Cl*H^. 
Tetraehlorovalerianic  acid,  C"'C1'H''.0* 


Amidogen-nucleus,  C^o(NW)W  =  CoAdH". 


Amylamine 
Diaraylamine 
Methyl-ethyl-amylamine 
Diethyl-amylamine  . 
Triamylamine  . 
Methyl-diethyl-amylamine 
Triethyl-amylamine  . 
Totramylamine  . 
Valeramide 
Amylurethano  . 
Oxamylane 
Sincaline  . 
Xanthamylamide 


C10JJJJ13  ^  C'»AdH'.H= 

C=°NH"  =  C'°Ad(C'°H")HlH^ 

C'»NH'»  =  C'<'Ad(C2ff)(C^H*)H'.H' 

CNH-'  =  C'»Ad(C^ff)=H'.H'' 

C=»NH3'  =  C"'Ad(C'»H")-H'.H= 

C20NH-3  =  C'»Ad(C=H')(C^ff)=mH2 

C-NH"  =  C'"Ad(C^H')'H''.H2 

C«NH"  =  C'°Ad(C'"H")W.H2 

C'«NH"0=  =--  C'AdH'.O- 

C'-NH"0*  =  C'»AdH".2C0= 

Ci'NH'^O^  =  C'<'AdH".C*0» 

C'°NH"0=  =  C>'>AdH".0» 

C"NH"S'^0-  =  C'"AdH".CS=.C02. 


A/nidogen-mucleus. 
Inosic  acid,  C'»N^H"=0'» 


Amylene-urea  . 

Valcryl-urea 

Amyl-piperidine 


C'Ad^H^O''. 
=  C'»Ad=H20^0< 


Azo-nucleus,  C"'NH'. 
Valeronitrile,  C'NH^ 


Conjugateel  Compounds 


C^N^H'^O*  =  C'°H»0-.C-N=H<02 
C™NH-'        =  C"'H"'.C'<'AdH' 


The  mieleus  theory  has  not  been  adopted  in  any  other  systematic  work  ou  Organic 
Chemistry,  and  it  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  Gmeliu  should  have  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  arrangement  of  organic  compounds  ;  for  it  is  entirely  artificial,  often  bringing  into 
close  proximity  compounds  which  hare  little  or  no  natural  relation  to  cue  another, 
and  has  moreover  the  radical  defect  of  representing  organic  compounds  as  a  class  of 
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bodies  quite  distinct  from  inorganic  compounds,  a  distinction  which  recent  investiga- 
tions have  sliown  to  have  no  existence  in  n;iture.  Still  as  an  artificial  system  it  is 
perhaps  as  convenient  as  any  other,  and  cnahles  us  with  facility  to  arrange  and  classify 
nearly  all  organic  bodies  wliose  composition  has  been  well  maile  out,  as  may  be  sei'u 
by  reference  to  tlie  preceding  table,  and  further  to  the  Tables  of  Contents  of  the  several 
volumes  of  Gmelin's  Handbook  relating  to  organic  chemistry  (vols,  vii.-xvi.).  The 
objection  sometimes  urged  against  it  that  the  number  of  carbon-atoms  in  a  compound 
must  be  known  before  its  jjlace  in  the  system  can  be  determined,  is  not  of  much  force ; 
for  no  system  that  could  be  de-\'ised  would  enable  an  enquirer  to  tind  the  place  of  any 
given  compound  in  it  without  knowing  something  about  its  constitution.  A  more 
serious  objection  to  the  system  is  that  many  compounds  cannot  be  arranged  under  it 
at  all.  Such  compounds  are  placed  in  the  Handbook  as  Appendices  to  the  groups  to 
which  they  appear  to  liave  the  closest  affinity.  Thus,  under  the  head  of  compounds 
containing  32  carbon-atoms.  Linseed-oil  and  other  drying  oils  are  placed  in  an  appen- 
dix to  Linoleic  acid ;  fish-oils  as  an  appendix  to  Physetoleic  acid  ;  and  the  solid  natural 
fats,  as  an  appendix  to  the  Cetylene  series  in  general.  This  defect,  however,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  nucleus-theory:  indeed  in  classifying  compounds  according  to  the  radicle- 
theory,  we  meet  with  at  least  an  equal  number  of  compounds  which  at  present  appear 
intractable:  in  Gerhardt's  Traite  de  Chimic  organiquc,  for  example,  which  is  arranged 
according  to  that  theory,  about  a  fourth  of  the  entire  space  is  taken  up  with  the  des- 
cription of  "  Corps  a  sprier.'' 

NtTMBSRS,  XiiLW  OP  BVEM".    See  CLASSIFICATION  (i.  1011). 

NUSSISItlTE.  An  impure  pyromorphite  containing  arsenate  of  lead,  from 
Nussicre,  Dep.  of  Khone,  France. 

M"ITT  OIXiS.  Hazel-nuts,  the  seed  of  Coryhts  Avdlana,  yield  60  per  cent,  of  a 
colourless  or  pale  yellow  oil  having  a  sweet  taste,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0'9242  at  15". 
It  solidifies  at  —10°  The  cold-pressed  oil  was  found  by  Lofort  to  contain  76-65 — 
77'15  per  cent,  carbon,  11-46 — 11-73  hydrogen  and  11-89 — 11-12  oxj'gen.  It  form.s 
with  chlorine  a  colourless  compound  rather  thicker  than  the  oil  itself,  of  specific 
gravity  1-081  at  3-5°,  and  containing  21-06 — 20-25  per  cent,  chlorine.  The  hrowinat( d 
oil  is  yellowish,  of  the  same  consistence  as  the  chlorine-compound,  of  specific  gravity 
1-280  at  2-3°,  and  contiiining  from  36-35  to  36-58  percent,  bromine. 

Walnut-oil  from  the  kernel  of  Juglans  rcgia,  commonly  called  7iut  oil,  is  greenish 
when  newly  prepared,  but  becomes  pale-yellow  by  keeping.  Specific  gravity  0-9283  at 
12°,  0-9194  at  25°,  and  0-871  at  94".  It  is  inodorous  and  has  an  agreeable  taste.  It 
thickens  at  —15°  and  solidifies  to  a  white  mass  at  — 27'5°  (Saussure).  It  dries  moro 
quickly  than  linseed-oil,  and  is  therefore  much  used  in  painting. 

It  contains,  according  to  Lefort,  70-7  per  cent,  carbon,  11-5  hydrogen,  and  17'8 
oxygen.  Forms  a  soft  soap  with  potash.  Walnuts  yield  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of 
this  oil. 

Chlorine  converts  walnut-oil  into  a  light  yellow  butter  of  the  consistence  of  thick 
honey  :  specific  gravity  1-111  at  12°,  and  containing  27'12 — 27-25  per  cent,  chlorine. 
The  hrominated  oil  has  the  same  consistence,  a  specific  gravity  of  1-409  at  17-5°,  and 
contains  46-84 — 46-75  per  cent,  bromine.    (Gerh.  ii.  898.) 

TTirTMEG  OZIiS.  Nutmegs,  the  seed  of  Myristica  aromatica  (or  M.  mosehata), 
yield  by  distilhitioii  with  water,  about  6  per  cent,  of  a  transparent,  nearly  colourless, 
mobile,  volatile  oil  of  specific  gravity  0-948  (Lewis),  0-920  (Blcy),  having  the  odour 
of  nutmeg,  and  an  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  contains  81-1  percent,  carbon,  10-8 
hydrogen,  and  8-0  oxygen,  and  is  a  mixture  of  an  oil  and  a  camphor.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  and  forms  a  soapy  mass  -witli  alkalis. 

Th<'  oil  when  left  to  stand  deposits  a  camphor  or  stearoptene  called  my ristic in, 
which  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  and  ci'ystallises  therefrom  on  cooling  in  trans- 
jiarent  colourless,  long,  very  thin  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  or  by  rapid  crystallis- 
ation in  stellate  groups  of  needles.  It  dissolves  also  in  cold  nitric  acid  and  in  aqueous 
)"itash,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  warm  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  Contains 
62-1  per  cent,  carljon,  10-6  hydrogen,  and  27-3  o.xygen  (Mulder),  agreeing  nearly  with 
tlie  formula  C"'H-''0'.  It  melts  above  100°,  and  sublimes  completely  at  a  higher 
temperature  in  white  very  slender  needles.  It  absorbs  11-8  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  melting  to  a  transparent  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  which  is  precipitated  by 
nitrate  of  silver.    (Gm.  xvi.  391.) 

The  volatile  oil  obtained  from  mace  or  the  arillus  of  nutmeg  and  the  fixed  oil  or 
butter  called  myrist  in,  expressed  from  the  seeds,  have  been  already  described  (iii.  740 
and  1073). 

TTUTRlTIOn,  ASTIHSAS..    The  word  "  nutrition  "  as  applied  to  animals  is 
employed  by  physiologists  in  two  somewhat  different  senses.     They  often  use  it  in 
Vol.  IV.  L 
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speaking  of  the  morphiological  laws  according  to  wtiich  the  parts  of  an  animal  decrease 
or  increase  relatively  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  animal  and  thereby  bring  about  changes 
in  form.  It  is  more  commonly  used  (and  only  so  here)  to  denote,  irrespective  of  form, 
the  sum  total  of  the  processes  through  which  the  animal  body  is  built  up  and  sustained, 
both  as  to  its  material  and  as  to  its  forces,  by  that  fraction  of  the  external  world  which 
it  takes  into  itseK  from  time  to  time  under  the  name  of  '■  food."  Every  animal  con- 
tinually sets  free  from  itself  during  its  lifetime  a  certain  amount  of  material  and  a 
certain  amount  of  force ;  and  the  laws  of  nutrition  mean  the  laws  according  to  wliich 
that  loss  is  continually  replenished  from  the  first  moment  of  the  animal's  existence  to 
its  final  dissolution.  The  necessity  of  such  a  continual  waste  and  renewal,  though  a 
problem  of  great  obscurity,  so  long  as  the  older  theories  of  vital  action  were  believed 
in,  becomes  clear  when  the  facts  are  studied  in  the  light  of  the  theory  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  forces.  While  the  waste  of  material  in  any  vital  action  was  supposed  to  be 
caused  In/  the  vital  act — while,  for  instance,  the  waste  of  muscular  substance  in  muscu- 
lar contraction,  was  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  play  in  the  muscular  fibre  of  some 
immaterial  thing  called  vital  force — it  was  difficult  to  connect  stringently  together  the 
work  and  waste  as  cause  and  effect,  and  to  show  why  the  action  of  the  immaterial 
principle  should  necessitate  the  destruction  of  the  material  substance.  The  difficulty 
however  vanishes  as  soon  as  we  lay  aside  the  idea  of  any  particular  vital  force  or  forces, 
and  regard  the  force  exerted  by  an  animal  upon  the  world  outside  it,  as  having  been 
previously  stored  up  within  the  tissues  of  the  body  as  latent  energy,  and  as  being  set 
free  in  various  forms  of  actual  energy  by  their  decomposition.  From  this  point  of  view, 
the  force  becomes  the  result,  not  the  cause,  of  the  waste ;  and  a  renewal  of  the  body  is 
necessary,  not  in  order  that  the  vital  force  may  have  new  material  through  which  to 
play,  but  because  fresh  latent  energy  embodied  in  new  material  is  from  time  to  time 
wanted  for  the  production  of  actual  force.  An  animal  may  thus  be  considered  as  con- 
sisting, at  any  epoch,  of  a  certain  amount  of  force  associated  as  latent  energy  with  a 
certain  amount  of  material.  During  life  the  force  is  being  separated  from  the  material 
and  set  free,  manifested,  expended  in  the  various  forms  of  vital  force,  and  the  material 
thus  deprived  of  its  force,  is  being  cast  out  as  useless.  This  necessitates  that  there 
should  be  continually  passing  into  the  body  a  certain  amoimt  of  force  and  a  certain 
amount  of  material,  so  associated  together  that  they  are  capable  either  of  being 
divorced  at  once  within  the  economy,  and  the  actual  energy  liberated,  as  one  or  more 
of  the  so-called  vital  forces,  or  of  becoming  part  and  parcel  of  the  stock  of  force  and 
material  represented  by  the  body,  ready  when  occasion  demands  to  be  similarly 
disposed  of.  Thus  there  are  three  things  to  be  considered :  the  total  income  or 
material  force  ;  the  force  expended  or  work  done,  that  is  to  say  the  sum  of  the 
vital  actions  of  the  economy ;  and  the  waste  or  material  minus  the  expended  force. 
The  condition  of  the  organism  at  any  given  time  will  depend  on  the  relation  which 
these  factors  then  bear  to  each  other.  Thus  in  early  life,  the  income  exceeds  the  ex- 
penditure of  force  and  therefore  also  the  waste  of  material ;  consequently  the  organism 
gains  both  in  force  and  materiaL  After  a  certain  age,  however,  the  income  within  a 
given  period  is,  neglecting  temporary  variations,  siifficient,  but  onlj'  sufficient,  to  cover 
the  expenditure:  consequently  the  body  neither  gains  nor  loses  either  in  force  or  ma- 
terial, but  remains  in  a  condition  of  equilibrium.  The  season  then  follows  in  which 
the  real  income  is  less  than  the  expenditure,  and  the  body  becomes  a  loser.  AVe  might 
theoretically  imagine  this  loss  to  continue  until  the  organism  had  dwindled  dovm  to 
its  primeval  nothingness ;  but  in  reality,  a  more  or  less  violent  disruption  of  tlie  vital 
machinery,  called  death,  takes  place  before  any  great  diminution  can  occur.  The  dead 
body  then  represents  a  certain  amount  of  force  and  material  ready  to  be  disjoined  and 
dissipated  in  ways  that  are  not  vital  through  the  so-called  putrefactive  decomposition. 
These  relations  of  the  factors  to  each  other  during  the  several  phases  of  a  lifetime  are 
imitated  in  the  temporary  variations  that  occur  from  day  to  day  or  year  to  year. 

In  considering  the  incame  or  ingcsta,  we  find  that,  although  an  animal  receives  small 
quantities  of  actual  energy  in  the  shape  of  heat,  electricity,  motion,  &c.,  these  are  so 
insignificant  that  they  may  be  disregarded  when  compared  with  the  other  sources  of 
force.  Every  animal  takes  into  itself  from  time  to  time  a  certain  amount  of  a  certain 
number  of  substances,  including  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen.  These  substances  re- 
present, in  the  prospect  of  their  chemical  union,  a  certain  amount  of  latent  energy 
{Spannkraff)  ;  it  is  their  latent  energy  which  forms  almost  entirely  the  source  of  the 
actual  energy  of  the  organism.  Since  the  particular  chemical  union  through  which 
the  latent  energy  of  these  substances  becomes  liberated  as  actual  energy,  is  cliiefl}-  one 
of  oxidation,  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  the  income  of  force  for  animals  is  the  force 
derived  from  the  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  of  respiration  of  the  oxidisable  bodies  taken 
as  food. 

The  force  expended,  or  effectus,  of  tlie  animal  assumes  various  forms.  A  certain 
portion  becomes,  and  issues  as,  heat.    Another  quantity  is  represented  by  muscular 
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contraction,  part  of  which  is  concerned  in  visceral  movements,  while  the  rest  results 
in  locomotion  and  other  mechanical  effects.  A  third  quantity  is  called  nervous, 
or  cerebral,  or  sometimes  mental  force.  A  fourth  is  occupied  with  growth  and  the 
preservation  of  form.  The  remainder  has  to  do  with  the  chemical  transforma- 
tions and  elaborations  which  are  necessary  before  the  brute  food  is  in  a  proper  state 
to  be  consumed  in  vital  action.  A  part  of  the  total  income  is  expended  in  raising  the 
rest  of  the  ingested  material,  with  its  latent  energy,  to  a  higher  level  of  concentration 
and  adaptability  for  conversion,  in  changing,  as  it  is  said,  the  dead  meat  and  vegetable 
substance  into  living  flesh  and  blood  through  the  processes  of  digestion,  assimilation, 
&c.  This  may  be  called,  par  excellence,  nutritive  work  ;  it  corresponds  also  to  the 
force  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  required  by  living  material  in  order  to  resist 
ordinary  chemical  and  physical  changes. 

The  waste  or  egesta  may  be  briefly  described  as  consisting  of  carbonic  acid,  water 
and  certain  crystalline  nitrogenous  bodies,  of  which  urea  is  the  physiological  type, 
together  with  a  few  other  matters  always  associated  with  the  latter.  All  these  are 
the  results  of  the  oxidation  of  the  oxidisable  income. 

It  is  evident  that  the  task  of  taking  the  force  and  material  of  the  income  and  of  ex- 
plaining the  numerous  conversions  they  suffer  until  they  flnally  issue  as  efFectus  and 
egesta,  is  nothing  else  than  the  whole  task  of  physiology.  The  study  of  nutrition  must 
of  necessity  be  confined  within  narrower  limits,  perhaps  in  some  such  way  as  follows. 
The  animal  body  consists  of  certain  kinds  of  material  with  force  so  associated  with 
them,  that  the  decomposition,  the  metamorphosis,  in  other  words  the  oxidation,  of  each 
material  sets  free  an  appropriate  force  and  gives  rise  to  a  corresponding  waste.  Thus 
among  other  things,  the  body  contains  certain  quantities  of  nervous,  muscular  and  adi- 
pose tissue,  whose  decomposition  may  be  said  to  give  rise  to  muscular,  nervous,  and 
calorific  action,  the  development  of  each  action  being  accompanied  by  its  particular 
waste.  The  object  of  the  study  of  nutrition  is  to  ascertain  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively the  things  which  are  best  suited  when  taken  into  the  body  to  enstire  the  acquire- 
ment of  one,  several,  or  all  of  the  various  corporeal  constittients,  and  thence  to  guarantee 
the  exhibition  of  the  force  or  forces  proper  to  the  animal ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  deter- 
mine the  laws  according  to  which  qualitative  and  quantitative  variations  of  the  income 
affect  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  capital,  and  thence  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  expenditure.  The  practical  problems,  for  whose  solutions  a  knowledge  of  such 
laws  is  desirable,  will  vary  of  course  with  the  circumstances  of  the  animal.  For  instance 
in  animals  doomed  to  tlie  slaughter-house,  the  qtiestions  have  to  deal  more  particularly 
with  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  material  developed  in  the  body,  that  is  to  say  with 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  capital.  In  man  and  beasts  of  burden,  attention  has  to 
be  drawn  to  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  force  expended,  muscular,  nervous,  &o.  In 
coming  to  any  conclusion  on  these  matters,  a  certain  amount  of  crude  experience  is 
necessary  before  a  rigorously  scientific  method  can  be  applied. 

On  the  nature  of  Food, 

that  is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  income.  Though  oxygen  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
income,  it  stands  so  much  apart  by  itself  that  it  is  generally  considered  separately  from 
the  rest  of  the  income  or  food  proper.  Exijorience  teaches  us  that  the  food  of  animals, 
so  understood,  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  inorganic  substances 
known  under  the  name  of  "  articles  of  food."  Such  are  meat,  bread,  milk,  potatoes, 
grass,  water.  Some  animals  {lirrhivora)  feed  on  vegetable  and  inorganic  substances 
only,  viz.  plants  and  water.  Others  {camivora)  feed  only  on  animals  (previously 
reared  on  vegetables)  and  water.  Others  again,  such  as  man,  are  omnivorous,  feeding 
on  both  animals  and  plants.  A  chemical  examination  of  all  known  "  articles  of  food  " 
shows  that  each  of  them  contains  one  member  or  several  members  of  a  class  of  chemical 
compounds,  which,  from  their  universal  occurrence  in  the  exceedingly  numerous  and 
otherwise  most  diversely  constituted  "  articles  of  food,"  and  from  the  constant  ratio 
their  presence  bears  to  the  roughly  determined  nutritive  value  of  these  articles,  have 
received  the  name  of  "alimentary  principles."  They  have  these  characteristics.  They 
are  all  capable  of  being  digested,  i.e.  of  passing  from  the  alimentary  canal  into  the 
system  ;  when  any  one  of  tliem  is  swallowed,  a  fraction  only  of  it  reappears  in  the 
fseces.  They  are  all  capable  of  being  oxidised,  and  are  found  by  observation  to  be 
more  or  less  completely  oxidised  when  introduced  into  the  system  as  food ;  wheu 
swallowed,  the  part  which  does  not  reappear  in  the  fsces,  and  which  therefore  has  been 
digested  and  absorbed,  cannot  be  detected  passing  outwards  again  unaltered,  either 
through  kidneys,  lungs  or  skin.  They  are  nearly  all  complex  compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen. 

Besides  these  oxidisable  "  alimentary  principles  "  there  is  also  another  class  of  sub- 
stances, represented  by  some  of  its  members  in  every  article  of  food,  substances  which, 
though  digestible  and  evidently  in  the  habit  of  passing  into  the  system,  are  either 
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incapable  of  oxidation  or  may  be  proved  not  to  be  oxidised  in  their  transit  through  the 
economy.  In  the  opinion  of  some,  tliese  bodies  should  not  be  classed  under  the  head 
of  food.  But  there  are  cogent  reasons  -why  they  should  be  so  treated.  Experience 
shows  that  they  are  quite  as  essential  constituents  of  a  healthy  diet  as  their  oxidisable 
companions.  And  the  necessity  for  their  use  is  obvious.  If  it  is  true  that  the  amount 
of  force  possessed  and  given  out  by  li\'ing  beings,  is  due  to  the  chemical  pro- 
cesses taking  place  within  the  body,  or  speaking  generaUj',  to  the  oxidation  of  the  oxi- 
disable food ;  then,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  substances  consumed  as  food,  only 
the  oxidisable  "  alimentary  principles"  can  be  looked  to  as  sources  of  force.  But  Ufe 
is  not  mere  naked  force  ;  it  is  not  simple  combustion  or  oxidation.  It  is  oxidation 
under  particular  circumstances ;  it  is  force  manifested  in  particular  modes.  The  force 
generated  by  the  oxidation  of  the  alimentary  principles  is  regulated  and  directed  into 
particular  channels  in  and  by  the  body.  The  body  itself,  besides  being  a  mass  of  latent 
force,  is  a  machine  for  the  conversion  of  force,  and  that  part  of  the  body  which  so  serves 
as  mere  macliinery  will  require  for  its  construction,  material  that  not  onlj  need  not  be 
oxidisable  and  force-giving,  but  will  be  all  the  more  useful  for  its  special  purposes  ia 
so  far  as  it  cannot  be  oxidised.  AVhile  that  machinery  is  being  built  up,  during  the 
growth  of  the  animal,  its  material  must  be  sought  for  in  food,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
life-time  there  will  be  continual  waste  and  I'cnewal  of  the  machinery,  not  necessarily 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  forth  force,  but  because  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
machinery  unavoidably  cause  part  of  it  to  be  continually  carried  off  in  the  general 
waste-cuiTent  of  the  economy.  The  animal  body  is  not  a  steam-engine  whi-ch  seeks 
only  force  in  its  fuel  and  is  repaired  from  without ;  it  is  a  peculiar  machine  which  has 
to  find  in  its  food  not  only  its  supply  of  force  but  also  material  for  its  constant  repair. 
We  may  therefore  divide  food  into  the  oxidisable  alimentarj-  principles,  the  force- 
generators,  the  biogenic  elements,  and  into  the  other  substances  which  serve 
only  as  material  for  repair  of  pure  machinery,  and  which  therefore  maybe  called  force- 
regulators  or  biotaxic  elements.  It  must  however  be  remembered  that  the  force- 
generators  may  be  or  rather  decidedly  are  force-regulators,  though  the  converse  of  course 
does  not  hold  good.  It  is  naturally  a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  determine 
whether  any  given  body,  confessedly  not  an  alimentary  principle,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  force-regulator,  or  as  being  in  that  sense  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  economy. 

All  such  substances,  generally  foimd  in  a  healthy  body  and  therefore  in  ordinary 
food  and  in  the  ordinary  egesta,  may  be  so  considered.  But  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
limit  the  list  to  these,  since  it  is  quite  possible  that  science  may  yet  discover  that  the 
ordinary  consumption  of  bodies  not  as  yet  recommended  by  experience  would  increase 
an  animal's  well-being  by  introducing  "new  regulative  elements  "  whereby  the  conver- 
sions of  force  within  the  economy  might  be  more  advantageously  carried  on.  Should 
an}'  such  be  discovered,  they  woidd  have  the  right  to  be  claimed  as  proper  elements  of 
food.  Hence  the  ditfieulty  of  giving  a  satisfactory  definition  of  "  food  "  wide  enough  to 
cml  race  all  its  parts.  "  Whatever  is  commonly  insorbed  in  a  state  of  health  "  is  per- 
haps the  best  or  rather  the  truest.  According  to  this  quinine  (which  though  oxidised 
in  the  system  to  a  certain  extent,  must  be  regarded  for  its  virtues  as  a  pure  regulator) 
in  the  midst  of  malaria  is  as  much  an  element  of  food  as  starch  or  salt.  Medicines  in 
general  may  be  regarded  as  occasional  regulators. 

The  alimentary  principles  may  be  roughly  enumerated  as  foUows : 

1.  Nitroffcnoi's  Colloids. — These  are  chiefly  the  whole  series  of  protein-compounds  or 
albuminoids,  both  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Also  gelatin,  which  though 
of  little  value  apparently  for  certain  pm-poses,  fairly  comes  under  the  head  of  "  ali- 
mentary principles."  To  these  may  be  added  certain  peculiar  nitrogenous  compounds, 
not  pi'otein,  such  as  those  occurring  in  beet -root  molasses  or  mangold  pulp  (Henne- 
berg  and  Stohmann)  whose  natm'e  and  properties  have  not  yet  been  well  studied. 

2.  Ht/drocarhons,  Frtfe.— Nearly  all  animal  fats  may  be  regarded  as  alimentary 
principles.  So  also  most  of  the  vegetable  fatty  bodies,  with  deductions  for  varying 
digestibility  and  purity.  Information  as  to  the  digestibility  of  vegetable  bodies  more 
or  less  allied  to  fats  and  oils  is  wanting.  According  to  Grouven,  the  waxy  and  resinous 
portions  of  vegetable  food  are  largely  digested  by  oxen  and  oxidised  in  their  system. 

3.  Carbo-hydrates. — Sfcu'ch,  Sugars,  Dextrin,  Gum,  Woody-fibre,  Pectin.  The 
first  two  are  largely  present  in  most  vegetable  articles  of  food,  and  hold  a  high  rank 
as  alimentary  principles.  Inulin,  according  to  Rolleston  (Brit.  Assoc.  Reports,  1S62), 
resists  human  salivary  diastase,  and  is  possibly  therefore  not  digested.  Gum  is  not 
digested  by  man,  but  is  destroyed  in  considerable  quantities  by  oxen  (Grouven). 
The  group  of  substances  known  imder  the  name  of  pectin,  classed  for  convenience  with 
carbohydrates,  seems  to  be  readily  digested  and  oxidised  by  oxen.  Woodj'-fibre  (that 
is  the  cellulose  of  woody-fibre,  not  its  lignin  or  cutin)  is  digested  by  ruminants  to  the 
extent  of  from  30 — 60  per  cent.    (Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Henneberg,  Grouven.) 
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Besides  these  alimentai-y  principles  there  are  also  present  in  a  healthy  diet,  the 
bodies  which  have  been  called  regulators,  viz. : 

AVater,  and  the  following  elements  in  various  combinations,  phosphorus,  sulphur 
(in  addition  to  the  quantities  contained  in  the  protein  sub.stances),  chlorine,  fluorine, 
sodium,  potassium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  silicon. 

There  are  also  consumed  in  food,  either  universally,  or  generally,  or  occasionally, 
certain  bodies  most  of  them  capable  of  oxidation,  but  concerning  which  there  is  much 
dispute,  either  as  to  whether  they  really  are  oxidised  in  the  sj'stem,  or  as  to  whether, 
if  oxidised,  their  value  as  ingredients  of  food  is  to  bi^  measured  by  the  force  given  out 
by  tiu'ir  oxidation,  or  by  their  action  as  regulators.  .Such  are  vegetable  acids,  theine, 
alcohol,  &e. 

The  food  of  man  also  contains  certain  substances  known  under  the  name  of  condi- 
ments. Since  these  bodies  perform  their  functions  outside  the  r(!al  body  though 
within  the  alimentary  canal,  they  have  no  better  reason  to  be  coiisider(xl  as  food  than 
has  hunger,  vptimim  condimcntum. 

Dietetics. 

Crude  experience  teaches  how  to  form  such  a  mixture  of  these  elements  of  food 
as  shall  ensur(,'  the  well-being  of  the  animal,  in  other  words  how  to  construct  a  healthy 
diet.  It  is  found  that  when  any  one  alimentary  principle  is  alone  taken  as  food,  the 
animal  jserishes  by  starvation.  Neither  protein,  nor  fat,  nor  starch,  nor  sugar  can  alone 
support  life.  It  is  also  found  that  animals  cannot  be  maintained  in  health  unless 
some  members  of  tlie  group  of  elements  called  regidators  are  present  in  their  food. 
Hence  the  rule  may  be  laid  down  that  every  good  diet  must  consist  of  two  or  more 
alimentary  principles  combined  with  a  selection  of  regulators.  Evei-y  known  article  of 
food  fultils  these  conditions  more  or  less  perfectly.  In  order  to  obtain  from  experience 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  absolute  and  relative  amounts  of  the  constituents  of  a 
healthy  diet,  recourse  must  be  had  to  statistical  analysis.  Thus,  taking  man  as  an  ex- 
ample, if  a  large  number  of  diets  actually  in  use  among  persons  of  average  circum- 
stances be  collected,  and  the  various  articles  of  food  contained  in  each  be  analysed 
according  to  tiieir  alimentary  principles  and  constituents,  a  mean  may  be  drawn  which 
would  give  a  qualitative  and  quantitative  selection  of  the  chief  factors  for  a  normal  diet. 
Thus  Moleschott  (Phys.  d.  Nahrungsmittel.  s.  216)  gives  as  a  normal  daily  diet, 
protein-substance,  130  grms. ;  fat,  84  grms. ;  starch,  404  grms. ;  salt,  30  grms.  ;  water, 
2,800  grms.  Since  no  one  article  of  food  contains  its  alimentary  constituents  in  that 
proportion,  it  is  evident  that  two  or  more  articles  of  food  are  necessary  for  a  good  diet. 
Another  method  of  formulating  the  results  of  large  experience,  is  to  expi-ess  them, 
not  in  terms  of  the  alimentary  principles  themselves,  but  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  and  carbon  contained  in  those  principles.  Thus  a  certain  amount  of  nitrogen 
represents  a  certain  amount  of  protein,  and  a  certain  amount  of  carbon  also  represents 
the  same  amount  of  protein,  plus  a  certain  quantity  of  either  fat,  starch,  or  sugar,  &c., 
or  of  all  of  them.  In  this  way  Dr.  Edward  Smith  (Sixth  Report  Med.  Off.  Privy 
Council)  calculates  that  the  agrieidtural  poor  of  Great  Britain  consume  on  an  average 
420  grms.  carbon,  and  20  grms.  nitrogen  daily,  while  silk-weavers,  needlewomen,  &e., 
only  get  2G7  grms.  carbon,  and  11  grms.  nitrogen.  Since  the  latter  only  just  manage 
to  keep  starvation  from  their  doors  (266  grms.  carbon,  and  12  grms.  nitrogen  daily 
being  the  "starvation  diet"  suggested  by  Dr.  Smith  in  reference  to  the  Lancashire 
operatives),  the  diet  of  the  former,  productive  as  it  appears  to  be  of  general  health, 
may  fairly  be  taken  as  a  normal  diet.  Variations,  however,  from  such  a  standard, 
often  extreme  in  character  and  yet  compatible  with  well-being,  are  occasionally 
witnessed.  Thus  Carpenter  (Human  Phys.  p.  46)  remai'ks  on  the  voracity  of  the 
Esquimaux,  and  quotes  an  instance  of  one  devouring  3o  lbs.  of  aliment  mostly  fatty. 
Such  a  meal  was  probably  rather  swaUowed  than  digested;  but  the  case  of  the 
voyageurs  of  Canada,  who  are  dissatisfied  with  rations  short  of  20  lbs.  of  meat  per  diem, 
would  give  a  consumption  of  280  grms.  nitrogen.  In  the  direction  of  a  miuinum  the 
same  author  mentions  an  instance  of  a  miller,  who  lived  in  vigour  for  18  years  on 
IG  oz.  of  flour  per  diem,  which  would  give  110  grms.  Ciirbon,  and  5'8  grms.  nitrogen. 
Since  this  miller  drank  no  alcohol,  his  case  sojuewhat  lessens  the  value  of  an  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  histories  of  individuals  said  to  have  lived  for  years  on  spirits 
plus  a  small  quantity  of  actual  food. 

Another  method  of  determining  a  normal  diet  consists  in  estimating  the  average 
quantity  of  nitrogen  and  carbon  in  the  urea  and  carbonic  acid  of  the  egesta.  The 
amount  thus  determined  is  first  translated  into  alimentarj'  principles,  and  thence  into 
articles  of  food.  The  lessons  of  experience  thus  roughly  analysed,  thougli  of  course 
very  valuable,  cannot  be  regarded  as  anything  moi'e  than  approximations  to  truth,  or 
as  bases  for  further  inquiry.  For  instance  they  take  no  account  of  an  exceedingly 
variable  factor  in  tlie  matter,  namely  digestibility.    Thus  the  diet  gained  by  caleidat- 
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ing  back  from  the  egesta  can  only  be  a  true  one  when  the  whole  of  the  ingesta  are  digested, 
which  is  probably  never  the  case.  So  again  in  the  method  adopted  by  Dr.  E.  Smith, 
it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  articles  of  food  containing  the  due  nitrogen  and  carbon 
are  either  wholly  digested  or  digested  at  the  same  rates  under  all  circumstances.  But 
we  know  that  the  digestibility  of  the  diflferent  alimentary  principles  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  article  of  food  in  which  they  are  presented.  And  not  only  has  each 
article  of  food  an  absolute  coefficient  of  digestibility,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  a  mixture  of  different  kinds  of  food  such  as  forms  an  ordinary  meal,  the 
amount  digested  of  each  constituent  will  v;iry  according  to  the  proportions  and 
character  of  the  mixture.  Thus  the  presence  of  fat  is  thought  to  assist  the  digestion 
of  starch,  and  the  amount  of  cellidose  digested  by  oxen  varies  according  to  the  amount 
of  other  substances  present  in  the  rations  (Henneberg,  Grouven).  Other  cir- 
cumstances too,  such  as  labour,  rest,  &c.,  materially  affect  digestion  (E.  Smith). 
Hence  the  importance  of  estimating,  not  the  amount  of  food  taken  in  b}'  the  mouth 
only,  but  that  which  is  really  absorbed  into  the  system  and  which  alone  possesses  the 
virtues  sought  for.  Even  when  the  actual  amount  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  necessary  for  use 
under  average  circumstances  has  been  thus  determined,  several  questions  have  to  be 
answered  before  a  diet  of  any  practical  use  can  be  fixed  upon.  Can  gelatin  supplant 
protein  either  wholly  or  in  part?  The  labours  of  the  well-known  commissions  show 
how  difficult  or  rather  impossible  it  is  to  decide  this  from  mere  experience.  Are  fat 
and  starch  mutually  convertible  ?  May  a  diet  consist  of  all  fat  or  all  starch  in  addi- 
tion to  the  protein?  Is  the  action  of  sugar  the  same  as  that  of  starch?  What 
changes  should  be  made  for  labour?  What  for  fattening?  It  is  evident  that  to 
determine  questions  like  these  from  mere  experience,  with  nothing  but  the  vague  con- 
dition of  well-being  as  a  test  of  success,  is  well-nigh  impossible.  For  further  know- 
ledge it  becomes  necessary  to  leave  on  one  side  the  concrete  residts  of  experience  either 
with  regard  to  man  or  animals,  and  to  turn  to  the  search  of  the  abstract  laws  govern- 
ing the  conversion  (in  the  animal  body)  of  ingesta  into  effectus  and  egesta. 

Geneea.1,  Laws  of  Nutrition, 

Or,  the  laws  according  to  which  material  consumed  as  food  affects  the  composition, 
and  forces  of  the  animal  organism. 

The  older  views  on  this  matter  were  extremely  simple.  Dumas  (Essai  de  Statique 
Chimique  des  i^tres  organises)  taught  that  all  the  alimentary  principles  might  be 
divided  into,  I.  Assimilable  products,  viz.  protein  substances  and  fatty  bodies  which 
served  by  direct  assimilation,  to  increase  or  renew  the  organs  of  the  body  previously 
wasted  during  the  exercise  of  vital  forces ;  and  2.  Co?7ibustible  products,  viz.  sugar  and 
fatty  bodies,  consumed  in  respiration  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  animal  heat.  Liebig 
and  his  school  proved  that  fat  was  actually  created  in  the  animal  economy  probably 
out  of  the  carbo-hydrates  (Dumas  having  at  first  said,  '■  L' animal  s'assimile  done  ou 
detruit  des  mati^res  organiques  toutes  faites ;  il  n'en  cree  done  pas,"  but  afterwards 
supporting  Liebig's  view) ;  and  hence,  while  adopting  a  similar  division  of  food  into 
"plastic"  and  "respiratory"  elements,  added  as  a  corollary  that  an  excess  of  ingested 
respiratory  material  not  wanted  for  immediate  use,  might  be  stored  up  in  the  body,  not 
as  fully  formed  tissue,  but  as  mechanically  infiltrated  fat.  Since  then,  however,  the 
matter  has  been  the  subject  of  much  exact  inquiry ;  and  the  results  obtained  will  be 
best  studied  by  considering  the  statics,  that  is,  all  that  relates  to  composition,  apart 
from  the  dynamics  which  have  to  do  with  force. 

A.  Statics. 

The  following  is  the  general  form  of  the  problems  to  be  dealt  with.    Given  the  effect 

of  a  known  ration  of  food  on  the  total  weight  of  an  animal,  to  determine,  from  an  ele- 
mentarj'  comparison  between  the  ingesta  and  egesta,  how  that  effect  may  be  described 
in  terms  of  the  constituents  of  the  body.  For  this  purpose,  an  analysis,  proximate  and 
elementary,  of  the  food  consumed  within  a  given  time  is  made  ;  the  urine  and  f»ces 
are  collected  and  analj-sed,  their  elementary  composition  being  directly  determined  if 
perfect  exactitude  is  required  ;  the  excretion  by  lungs  and  skin  is  also  estimated  by 
means  of  a  "respiration-chamber,"  and  the  amount  of  oxj-gen  fixed  by  respiration 
calculated  by  subtracting  the  initial  weight  of  the  animal  plus  its  food  from  the  final 
weight  plus  all  the  egesta.  With  what  great  certainty  such  a  comparison  maj-  be 
made  is  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  observations  made  by  Pettcnkofer  and 
Voit  on  a  dog,  who  with  a  daily  ration  of  1,500  grras.  of  meat  was  neither  materially 
gaining  nor  losing  flesh. 
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Ingesta  =  1500  grms.  Meat. 
187'8      grms.  Carbon. 

,,,,,  „  ,  (  '25-9.>  in  dry-subistance. 

1.52-40      „       Hydi-ogcn  j^gg.^   in  ,vLv. 

51-00      „  Nitrogen 
.  ^  S    77-25  in  dry-substance. 

1089-25      „       Oxygen    }  ^^^2-     in  water. 

19-5        „  Salts 

Oxygen  fixed  =  477-2. 


Egesta  in  grms. 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Nitrogen. 

Oxygen- 

Siilts. 

Urea  ..... 

21-6 

7-2 

50-4 

28-8 

Other  urinary  constituents 

9-6 

2-5 

15-9 

16-3 

Water  of  urine 

102-5 

820-3 

Dry  Fa3ces  .... 

4-9 

0-7 

0-7 

1-5 

3-4 

Water  of  Faeces 

3-2 

2f5-3 

Carbonic  Acid  of  Perspiration*  . 

146-7 

391-5 

IVIarsh  Gas  of  Perspiration 

1-2 

0-4 

Free  Hydrogen  of  Perspiration 

1-4 

Water  of  Perspiration 

39-4 

315-4 

Total  Egcsta 

184-0 

157-3 

51-1 

1599-7 

19-7 

Total  Ingesta 

187-8 

152-5 

51- 

15G6-4 

19-5 

Sum  of  Ingesta 
,,    ,,  Egesta 

1977-2  1 
2011-8  J 

Difference 

=  34-6. 

And  even  this  sliglit  diiference  the  observers  state  might  be  still  further  reduced  by 
hypothetical  corrections,  for  f;eces,  of  the  animal's  total  weight.  In  all  experiments  of 
this  kind,  the  determination  of  the  real  weight  of  the  animal,  though  apparently  easy, 
is  in  reality  a  very  diiRcult  task,  inasmuch  as  the  total  body-weight  forming  the  basis 
of  tlie  calculations  ought  to  be  that  of  the  body  free  from  fgeces,  and  in  most  cases  the 
animal  has  within  him  at  the  time  of  the  initial  weighing  some  of  the  faeces  of  his 
previous  diet,  and  at  the  final  weighing  more  or  less  of  the  faeces  formed  out  of  his 
experimental  rations.  In  the  observation  above  detailed  the  carbonic  acid,  water  of 
perspiration,  &c.,  &e.,  were  directly  determined  by  means  of  a  complicated  apparatus. 
Other  inquirers  have  been  content  to  determine  the  carbonic  acid  only,  and  that  from 
time  to  time  during  the  experiment  (Bidder  and  Schmidt),  leaving  the  water  of 
]ierspiration  for  calculation,  and  neglecting  the  other  gaseous  excreta  altogether. 
Biscliof  and  Voit  did  not  even  determine  the  carbonic  acid,  but  based  their  calcula- 
tions on  the  average  thrown  off  by  dogs  according  to  Regnault  and  Reiset. 

The  determination  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  egesta  has  been  the  occasion  of  much  dispute. 
In  the  above  observation.  Pet  t  en  kofer  and  Vo  it  merely  determined  by  Liebig's  method 
the  urea  of  the  urine,  and  considered  the  nitrogen  therein  contained  as  the  only  nitrogen 
excreted.    Against  this  mode  of  procedure,  it  has  been  urged,  in  the  first  place,  that 
the  urine  certainly  does  contain  small  quantities  of  other  nitrogenous  bodies,  to 
wit,  creatine,  creatinine,  &c.,  and  may  possibly  contain  them  in  considerable  quantities 
on  particular  occasions.    Voit  maintains  however  that  Liebig's  method  gives  a  result 
which  includes  these  bodies  when  they  are  present,  "  their  nitrogen-equivalent  behaving 
towards  the  mercurial  solution  exactly  like  the  nitrogen-equivalent  of  urea."  Other 
observers  have  determined  the  uric  acid  as  well  (Ranke),  or  in  herbivora  the  hippuric 
acid  (Hen  neb  erg,  Grouven).    It  is  also  urged  that  a  certain  quantity,  a  small  one 
doubtless,  of  nitrogen  goes  off  in  the  process  of  desquamation  and  depilatiou.  This 
has  been  approximatively  accounted  for  by  some  observers  (Bidder  and  Schmidt, 
Grouven).    Lastl}^,  it  is  maintained  that  nitrogen  passes  off  by  skin  and  lungs  in 
some  form  or  another  in  considerable  quantity.    While  Regnault  and  Reiset 
found  evidence  of  only  slight  exhalation  or  absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  lungs, 
Boussingault  (Mem.  de  Chimie  agricole.  &c.),  in  experimenting  on  turtle-doves  and 
horses,  could  only  recover  from  urine  and  fieces  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  quantity 
of  nitrogen  taken  in  as  food.    Barral,  experimenting  on  human  beings,  came  to  a 
similar  conclusion  ;  and  other  observers  have  failed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  re- 
covering from  urine  and  fteces  the  nitrogen  of  the  aliment.    More  recently  Reiset 
(Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  1863)  found  evidence  of  considerable  volatile  excretion  of  nitrogen 
in  sheep,  calves,  geese  and  turkej'-fowls,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  pigs.    To  these  facts 
may  be  added  the  experiments  of  Funke  on  the  presence  in  the  perspiration,  of  urea 
inconsiderable  quantities.   On  the  other  hand.  Bidder  and  Sc  h  m  id  t  found  in  cats  the 
whole  of  the  nitrogen  reappearing  in  urine  and  faeces,  except  in  cases  where  there  was 

*  ]?y  skin  and  lungs. 
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reason  to  think  it  had  been  retained  in  the  body.  Haughton  (Dublin  Quart.  Med. 
J.  1859)  believes  that  the  same  thing  holds  good  with  men,  aiid  that  Barral  was 
wrong  in  his  analysis  of  food.  So  also  Ranke,  who  moreover  found  both  that  a  pro- 
fuse sweat  had  no  effect  on  the  nitrogen  of  urine,  and  that  there  was  no  appreciable 
amount  of  nitrogen  to  be  discovered  in  the  sweat.  HennebergTiolds  apparently  that 
in  oxen  no  decided  amount  of  nitrogen  is  lost  by  lungs  or  skin  (cxpept  as  hairs,  &c.), 
and  Grrouven  found  by  direct  estimation,  the  amount  of  ammonia  given  off  hy  oxen 
to  be  exceedingly  small  (.{  grm.  per  diem)  ;  he  also  ascertained  that  the  difference 
between  the  nitrogen  of  food  and  that  of  urine  and  fseces  was  reduced  to  a  very  small 
quantity  indeed  when  the  ox  was  fed  for  some  considerable  time  on  rations  whereby 
he  neithergained  nor  lost  much  in  flesh.  Lastly,  Voit  (Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  1863) 
fed  a  pigeon  in  the  same  manner  as  Boussingault  for  a  considerable  time  on  fixed 
rations,  and  found  that  he  could  recover  out  of  urine  and  faecffi  all  the  -nitrogen  of  the 
food  with  the  exception  of  2-3  per  cent.,  which  moreover  could  be  accounted  for  by 
considering  an  increase  which  took  place  in  the  animal's  weight  to  be  an  increase  in 
nitrogenous  material.  Voit  calculated  that  if  only  O'llgi'm.  nitrogen  had  been  given 
out  daily  by  the  skin  and  lungs,  in  addition  to  that  contained  in  urine  and  fseces,  there 
would  have  been  none  left  in  the  animal's  body  at  the  end  of  the  experiment !  Hence 
in  experiments  of  this  kind  the  practice  still  obtains  of  considering  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urea  (^-ith  that  of  uric  and  hippuric  acids  when  present)  as  representing  the  whole 
nitrogen  of  the  egesta. 

Having  thus  determined  with  more  or  less  precision  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
egesta,  the  faeces  mnst  be  placed  in  a  division  by  themselves,  since  they  represent 
the  portion  of  food  which  is  not  digested,  not  absorbed  within  the  true  body,  which 
takes  no  share  in  the  actions  of  the  economy,  and  must  therefore  be  deducted  from 
the  total  of  food,  the  effect  of  which  is  being  studied.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  fsees 
contain,  besides  undigested  material,  a  certain  amount  of  stuff  which  has  been  poured 
into  the  intestine  after  having  fulfilled  its  function  in  the  economy,  and  has  escaped 
resorption  during  its  transit  through  the  alimentary  canal ;  but  the  amount  which  has 
thus  undergone  oxidation  is  so  small  that  it  is  generally  disregarded. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  determine  what  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  the 
presence  in  the  true  egesta  (from  kidney,  skin  and  lungs)  of  any  given  element  or 
compound.  "What,  for  instance,  does  the  presence  of  nitrogen  (or  urea)  signify  ?  The 
nitrogen  arises  doubtless  from  some  metamorphosis  within  the  body  (metamorphosis 
being  used  as  meaning  chemical  change,  a  shifting  of  the  elements  from  one  formula 
into  another,  or  others).  We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  arises  from  the  metamor- 
phosis of  some  nitrogenous  material,  which  material  may  fm'ther  be  declared  to  be  a 
protein  substance  (or  gelatin). 

But  there  are  in  the  animal  organism  many  different  proteinous  tissues,  and  at 
least  more  than  one  gelatiniferous  substance  (holding  positions  of  variable  importance 
and  value),  each  of  which  might  by  metamorphosis  give  rise  to  the  nitrogen  of  the  egesta. 
If  we  take  the  very  roughest  anal3'sis  of  the  animal  body,  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
consider,  as  separate  collections  of  nitrogenous  material,  the  muscular  tissue,  the 
nervous  tissue,  the  connective  tissue  (including  the  bones),  the  glandular  tissue,  and 
blood,  each  containing  not  only  a  form  and  possibly  several  forms  of  nitrogenous 
material,  but  very  many  other  substances  as  well.  And  it  is  evident  that  if  we  assume 
that  the  presence  of  a  given  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  indicates  the  metamor- 
pliosis  of  a  certain  quantity  of  any  particular  tissue  (that  metamorphosis  not  being  con- 
fined to  its  nitrogenous  material  alone,  but  embracing  also  at  least  all  its  constituents 
that  are  at  all  liable  to  decomposition),  the  total  change  both  as  to  the  composition  and 
the  forces  of  the  body  which  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  predicate,  will  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  tissue  which  we  select,  whether  muscular,  nervous,  &c.,  &c.  Such  a 
selection  is  natm-ally  a  problem  of  extreme  difficultj- ;  indeed  it  has  hardly  yet  been 
attempted  except  in  reference  to  two  points.  In  the  first  place  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  amount  of  metamorphosis  naturally  occurring  in  connective  tissue  is 
exceedingly  small  compared  with  that  going  on  in  the  other  nitrogenous  tissues.  Exact 
information  on  this  score  is  wanting,  but  the  starvation  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  bones  for  instance  suffer  scarcely  any  loss  during  a  long  abstinence  from  food. 
Hence  in  the  researches  we  are  dealing  ■with,  the  gelatiniferous  tissues  are  disregarded. 
In  the  next  place,  a  distinction  has  been  set  up  between  nitrogenous  material  wliich  has 
merely  been  digested  and  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and  nitrogenous  material  wliich  has 
undergone  the  furtlier  pi'ocess  of  being  converted  or  assimilated  into  actual  tissue  with 
distinct  anatomical  elements.  For  instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  albumin  having 
been  converted  by  the  stomach  into  the  peptones,  enters  the  cii-culation  and  forms  part 
of  the  nitrogenous  material  of  the  blood  ;  in  due  time  it  escapes  from  the  capillaries 
and  comes  into  close  connection  with  some  tissue,  say  muscular  fibre,  of  wliich  it  is 
henceforth  a  component  part  (though  how  far  each  chemical  constituent  of  a  muscle 
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has  to  do  with  its  histological  features,  the  nuclei,  strise,  &e.,  or  how  far  these  same 
features  shiire  in  the  general  metamorphosis  of  tlie  fibre  is  uncertain).  If  the  albumin 
is  metamorphosed  so  as  to  give  rise  to  urea  while  it  is  still  within  the  blood,  the 
result  to  the  organism  will  be  very  different  from  what  would  occur  if  the  metamurphosis 
were  deferred  until  the  albumin  had  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  muscular  fibre.  And 
the  same  applies  to  the  other  tissues.  Hence  wc  may  speak  broadly  of  two  sources  of 
urea  ;  one,  the  metamorphosis  of  digested  food  still  dwelling  in  the  blood-current,  and 
wliich,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  may  call  the  metamorphosis  of  BJasU'ina  or  modified 
food  ;  the  other,  the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  previously  formed  out  of  Blood,  and  which 
we  may  call  Flesh,  although  we  embrace  under  that  title  not  muscular  tissu(^  only,  but 
every  other  kind  of  tissue  that  contains  nitrogerious  material  subject  to  constant  change. 
According  to  Liebig,  B  ischo  f,  Voit  and  others,  the  last  only  is  the  true  expression 
of  the  process  of  the  economy.  Flesh  the  only  source  of  urea.  According  to  Bidder 
and  iSchniidt  urea  may  arise  both  from  Blastema  and  from  Flesh. 

Having  thus  determined  the  source  of  the  nitrogen,  the  analysis  of  the  egesta  may 
be  continued.  Tlie  metamorphosis  of  Flesh  or  Blastema  (or  both)  which  accounts  for 
the  nitrogen  will  also  account  for  a  certain  quantity  of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 
The  remaining  quantity  may  then  be  inferred  to  result  either  from  the  metamorphosis 
of  a  calculable  quantity  of  adipose  tissue  (or  Fat)  or  from  the  metamorphosis  of  the 
hydrocarbons  or  carljo-hydrates  of  Food  while  still  in  the  blood-current  (Blastema). 
A  comparison  of  the  ingcsta  and  egesta  may  then  be  used  as  follows. 

An  excess  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  ingesta  over  that  in  the  egesta  will  be  regai'ded  as 
a  storing  up  of  nitrogenous  material  which  has  escaped  metamorphosis — as  a  gain  either 
of  Flesh  or,  if  it  is  possible  to  heap  up  such  matters  in  the  blood-current,  of  Blastema. 
An  excess  of  nitrogen  in  the  egesta  over  that  in  the  ingesta  will  signify  a  metamorphosis 
or  consumption  of  Flesh  over  and  above  the  metamorphosis  of  nitrogenous  material 
contained  in  the  food  (or  its  equivalent  in  flesh),  and  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  a 
loss  of  flesh.  Supposing  there  to  have  been  during  the  period  of  experimentation  a  total 
gain  =  and  a  gain  of  Fh'sh  =  a;  i  —  a  will  then  remain  as  the  expression  of  the  gain  in 
fat,  water,  or  both  =  h  +  c.  The  excess  of  carbon  in  the  egesta  over  that  in  the 
ingesta  minus  the  elements  required  for  the  gain  in  Flesh,  may  then  be  used  for 
calculating  the  gain  in  Fat  =  b.  The  retained  water  may  then  be  calculated  from 
the  equation  t  —  a  —  b  —  c,  and  ought  also  to  be  represented  (if  a  complete  analysis 
of  both  ingesta  and  egesta  has  been  made)  by  the  amount  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
remaining  in  the  excess  of  egesta  after  the  subtraction  of  the  elements  required  for  the 
gain  of  Flesh  and  Fat.  When  there  is  a  total  loss,  or  special  loss  of  any  of  these  three 
chief  constituents,  the  sign  in  the  equations  must  bo  altered  accordingly.  As  was 
stated  above,  Bischof  and  Voit  made  no  complete  analysis  of  the  egesta,  butcontented 
themselves  with  determining  the  nitrogen  as  urea  and  calculating  out  the  carbon  of  the 
egesta,  as  an  index  for  gain  or  loss  in  fat,  from  previously  determined  averages  of  the 
carbonic  acid  exluded  and  units  of  heat  thrown  off  by  the  dog.  It  is  evident  that 
such  calculations  leave  margins  for  very  considerable  errors,  and  a  comparison  between 
the  theoretical  results  of  Bischof  and  Voit,  and  the  actually  observed  results  of 
Petteukofer  and  Voit  miih  the  same  dog  shows  how  important  such  errors  may  be. 

The  opinion  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  egesta  when  food  is  taken  arises  from  the 
metamorphosis  of  both  flesh  and  blood  is  upheld  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt.  These 
observers  determined  the  excreta  in  a  cat  for  a  j^eriod  of  eighteen  days,  during  which 
no  food  at  all  was  taken,  and  the  whole  nitrogenous  metamorphosis  referred  therefore 
to  flesh  alone.  The  following  table  gives,  reduced  for  each  24  hours  to  1  kilogrm.  of 
the  weight  on  that  day,  the  excretion  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid,  and  also  the  amount 
of  fat  and  dry  nitrogenous  protein  material  (not  flesh)  calculated  to  have  undergone 
metamorphosis : 


D.iy. 

Ure.i. 

Carbonic  acid. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

1 

3-437 

20-68 

9-94 

1-76 

2 

2-298 

20-61 

7-13 

3-30 

3 

1-8S7 

21-57 

5-85 

4-34 

4 

1-732 

20-74 

5-37 

4-33 

5 

2-227 

20-51 

6-90  ■ 

3-41 

6 

2-133 

20-94 

6-61 

3-67 

7 

1-968 

20-69 

6-10 

3-86 

8 

2-091 

20-79 

6-51 

3-72 

9 

2-263 

21-89 

7-02 

3-89 

Day. 

Uira. 

Carbonic  .icid. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

10 

1-907 

22-46 

5-78 

4-66 

11 

1-723 

22-09 

5-34 

4-84 

12 

1-648 

23-13 

5  12 

5-34 

13 

2-166 

23-61 

6-71 

4-56 

14 

2  224 

23-55 

6-90 

4-43 

15 

2-052 

23-96 

6-36 

4-87 

16 

2-154 

23-28 

6-68 

4-44 

17 

1-216 

21-45 

3-77 

5-42 

18 

0-597 

17-57 

1-85 

5-15 

It  will  be  observed  that  if  the  two  first  and  two  last  days  be  omitted  (and  the  influence 
of  previous  food  on  the  one  hand  and  of  dying  on  the  other  be  thus  eliminated)  the 
amount  of  urea  and  of  carbonic  acid  excreted,  and  of  protein  and  fat  metamorphosed  jier 
kilogramme  per  diem  is  remarkably  constant.    The  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  excreted 
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duringtbe  whole  period,  30  807  gnns.  bfspoke  204-43  grms.  protein  material  (calculated  as 
dry  muscle  free  from  fat),  containing  l02'24  grms.  carbon,  which  deducted  from  the 
total  amount  of  carbon  excreted,  viz.  205  96  grms.,  gave  103'72grms.  carbon,  an  equiva- 
lent for  13275  grms.  pure  fat  (not  adipose  tissue).  The  total  loss  in  weight  was  1264-8 
grms.,  which  leaves  927-62  grms.  for  the  loss  in  water  and  salts.  An  analysis  of  the 
dead  body,  compared  with  an  analysis  of  another  cat  very  closely  resembling  what  the 
dead  one  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  gave  a  probable  loss  of  1020 
grms.  water,  and  306  grms.  dry  material  of  which  about  130  grms.  was  fat,  and  thus 
afforded  a  fair  corroboration  of  the  theoretical  deductions.  On  feeding  a  cat,  however, 
on  such  a  quantit}'  of  flesh  tliat  for  nine  days  it  neither  gained  nor  lost  weight  to  any 
great  extent,  they  found  the  daily  excretion  per  kilogramme  per  diem  to  be 

Urea    ....    2-958  Carbonic  acid    .       .       .  20-322; 

when  it  was  forced  to  eat  as  much  as  possible,  the  excretion  per  kilogramme  per  diem 
was 

Urea    ....    5152  Carbonic  acid    .       .       .  34-877. 

Another  cat  left  to  feed  ad  libitum  gave  per  kilogramme  per  diem 

Urea    ....    7  663  Carbonic  acid     .       .       .  34-164. 

Bidder  and  Schmidt  drew  from  their  results  the  conclusion  that  the  total  metamor- 
phosis of  any  given  animal  is  dependent  on  two  circumstances,  or  is  a  function  of  two 
factors,  one  constant,  the  other  variable.  The  constant  is  the  typical  metamorphosis 
exhibited  during  hunger,  shown  so  clearly  for  the  cat  in  their  starvation-experiment, 
a  metamorphosis  rendered  necessary  for  the  production  of  heat  and  the  other  vital 
forces,  the  amount  being  determined  by  the  species,  age,  bulk,  &c.,  of  the  animal.  The 
variable  is  the  food  taken  for  the  time  being.  When  the  food  taken  is  only 
sufficient  to  cover  the  waste  caused  by  the  typical  constant  metamorphosis,  all  the 
excreta  may  be  inferred  to  have  arisen  from  the  metamorphosis  of  flesh.  When, 
however,  a  surplus  of  food  is  taken,  then  part  of  the  excreta  is  due  to  metamorpho- 
sis of  blastema.  Thus  when  a  surplus  of  meat  was  consumed  by  the  cat,  a  certain 
portion  entered  in  a  state  of  flesh,  replacing  a  certain  quantity  whose  nitrogen  appeared 
in  the  egesta  under  the  form  of  urea  as  the  representative  of  the  "constant"  meta- 
morphosis ;  the  rest  was  split  up  in  the  blood  into  a  nitrogenous  and  hydrocar- 
bonous  portion.  The  nitrogenous  portion  was  at  once  thrown  oflf  as  urea.  A  certain 
amount  of  the  hydrocarbonous  portion  then  either  entered  the  body  as  fat  in  order  to 
supply  the  waste  caused  by  the  "constant  metamorphosis"  necessary  to  produce  the 
typical  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  was  metamor- 
phosed at  once  in  the  blood  in  order  to  produce  that  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  and  so 
saved  the  fat  of  the  body  from  consumption.  If,  after  the  performance  of  this  duty, 
any  of  the  hydrocarbonous  portion  still  remained,  it  too  was  metamorphosed  or  oxidised 
within  the  blood,  limitation  being  made  for  tlio  quantity  of  oxygen  present.  The 
quantity  of  nitrogenous  material  thus  metamorphosed  directly  in  the  blood  and  thrown 
off  as  urea,  was  designated  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  the  "  Luxus-consumption."  It  is 
naturally  very  high  with  a  diet  of  pure  flesh,  a  large  amount  of  albumin  requiring 
to  be  split  up  in  order  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  It  is 
reduced  by  the  addition  of  hydrocarbons  or  cirbohydrates  to  the  food,  and  hence  is 
more  marked  in  carnivora  than  in  herbivora. 

This  view  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  is  moreover  supported  by  the  fact,  agreed  to  by 
nearly  all  observers,  that  the  amount  of  urea  in  the  urine  increases  very  consider- 
ably within  a  few  hours  after  taking  food.  It  is  thought  highly  improbable  that  in  so 
short  a  space  of  time  the  food  should  have  actually  been  transformed  into  tissue. 
According  to  Dr.  E.  Smith,  however,  this  post-cibum  rise  of  urea  is  not  so  marked  as 
other  observers  have  taught,  especially  when  the  hourly  variations  in  the  quantity  of 
urea  which  occur  during  hunger  are  taken  into  consideration.  Besides  which  it  must 
be  remembered  that  we  do  not  at  all  know  either  how  rapid  the  changes  in  living  flesh 
may  be,  or,  as  was  observed  above,  how  far  the  anatomical  elements,  the  formed  solid 
portions  of  the  tissues,  for  in  them  lies  the  difficulty,  take  part  in  those  changes. 

Another  argument  for  the  luxus-consumption  is  drawn  from  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Hammond,  who  found,  with  a  purely  albmninous  diet,  great  increase  of  urea  with 
great  loss  of  strength.  But  to  this  it  may  be  an.swered  that  the  exact  relation  between 
nitrogenous  metamorphosis  and  the  production  of  vital  force  is  not  yet  fully  established  ; 
that  it  is  quite  possible  that  excessive  metamorphosis  of  even  muscular  tissue  should 
take  place,  and  yet  the  force  so  liberated  not  take  on  the  form  of  muscular  power  :  and 
moreover,  that  urea  need  not  necessarily  be  assumed  to  arise  from  muscular  tissue  alone, 
but  might  be  supplied  from  all  the  formed  tissues  which  we  have  classed  together 
under  the  head  of  flesh.  The  phenomena  of  the  disease  called  Diabetes,  again,  offer 
several  important  lessons  on  this  point.  Tims  Ringer  (Med.  Cliir.  Trans,  xliii.) 
having  observed  in  that  malady,  during  hunger  as  well  as  after  a  uou-amylaccous  meal, 
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a  constant  ratio  between  the  amount  of  sugar  and  of  urea  present  in  the  urine,  naturally 
infers  the  existence  of  a  common  source  for  both  ;  and  finding  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  sugar,  at  least  in  some  forms  of  diabetes,  comes,  not  trom  the  tissues  generally, 
but  from  the  liver  in  particular,  argues  that  the  urea  comes  from  the  same  organ  too, 
both  perhaps  arising  from  a  si^litting  up  of  protein  substance.  Haughton  also  sup- 
ports the  same  view.  But  the  theory  of  a  luxus-consumption  requires  that  tlie  urea 
should  not  come  from  a  metamorphosis  of  the  liver,  but  of  the  blood,  or  rather  of  the 
blastema,  as  it  passes  through  the  liver.  And  these  two  things  have  not  been  held 
sufficiently  distinct.  The  basis  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt" s  views  was  the  constant  ratio 
of  urea  to  body-weight  which  was  maintained  during  the  whole  of  the  starvation- 
experiment.  The  truthfulness  of  the  result  has,  however,  been  impugned  by  the  obser- 
vations of  Biscliof  and  Voit.  They  submitted  a  dog  to  a  hunger-experiment  on  five 
different  occasions  : — 1.  After  a  very  rich  meat  diet. — 2.  After  a  meat-diet  decreasing 
gradually  in  amount,  the  last  day's  diet  being  178  grms.  meat. — 3.  After  a  very  rich 
diet  of  1,800  grms.  meat  and  250  grms.  fat  daily  for  7  days. — 4.  After  several  days  of  a 
diet  of  176  grms.  meat  and  from  50-2-50  fat  daily. — 5.  After  being  fed  for  several  days 
with  meat  decreasing  from  700  grms.  to  150  grms.  daily,  and  variable  quantity  of  fat, 
and  for  the  last  two  days  on  about  350  grms.  fat  only.  The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  of  urea  excreted  per  kilogramme  per  diem,  for  each  day.  The  duration  of  each 
experiment  varied  considerably. 

No.  1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4.         No.  5. 

First  day      .       .  .    "72  grm.  -52  grm.    '92  grm.    '34  grm.  H  grm. 

Second  day   .       .  .    '77    „  '52    ,,       '55  ,, 

Third  day     .       .  .    -70   „  -id    „       ■•12  „ 

Fourth  day   .       .  .    -64   „  -38  „ 

Fifth  day      .       .  .    -42   „  -33  „ 

Sixth  day     .        .  .    -49   „  -33  „ 

Seventh  day         .  ...  '32  „ 

The  excretion  of  urea  per  kilogramme  per  diem  for  the  last  two  days  of  the  diet  in 
each  ease  was  - 

Last  day  but  one  .  .  3'94  grms.  "81  grm.   3'18  grms.  "74  grm.    '36  grm. 

Last  day      .       .  .  3-99     „  78    „      3-22    „       -55    „       -35  „ 

From  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  there  was  in  the  ease  of  this  dog  no  constant 
ratio  of  urea  to  body-weight  at  all.  It  is  true  that  in  none  of  tlie  experiments  was 
the  period  of  inanition  so  prolonged  as  in  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  experiment,  and 
therefore  the  possible  effect  of  food  stiU  contained  in  the  body  not  so  thoroughly 
eliminated.  But  in  the  cat  the  constant  ratio  was  reached  on  the  second  or  at  furthest 
the  third  day,  and  in  the  dog  the  amount  of  urea  passed  during  the  two  days  preceding 
inanition,  shows  that  in  no  case  could  the  urea  of  the  second  or  even  first  day  of 
hunger  be  supposed  to  have  arisen  to  any  great  extent,  directly  from  the  food  of  the 
previous  days.  Bidder  and  Schmidt  believed  the  tj'pical  amount  of  urea  passed  dm-ing 
starvation,  bespeaking  the  typical  amount  of  nitrogeneous  tissue  undergoing  metamor- 
phosis, to  be  determined  by  the  typical  amount  of  vital  force  necessary  for  the  susten- 
ance of  life.  The  immense  difference  between  '92  and  '14  occurring  in  the  same 
animal  with  surrounding  circumstances  nearly  the  same,  and  therefore  most  pro- 
bably with  the  same  demand  for  the  exercise  of  the  forces  of  life,  shows  very  clearly 
that  the  amount  of  metamorphosis  ought  not  be  considered  as  depending  solely  on  the 
call  for  the  manifestation  of  vital  energy.  But  if  so,  the  idea  of  the  tj-pical  amount  of 
urea  nnist  be  thrown  on  one  side,  and  consequently  the  theory  of  the  luxus-eonsumption 
deprived  of  its  base.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  reflect  that  in  series  Nos.  1  and  3  the 
dog  liad  lived  for  some  time  on  a  diet  afterwards  determined  to  be  very  effectual 
towards  the  storing  up  of  nitrogenous  material,  in  No.  2  on  a  diet  less  etfectual  for  that 
purpose,  in  Nos.  4  and  5  on  one  still  less  so,  and  that  therefore  the  amount  of  nitrogen- 
ous material  or  flesh  in  the  body  of  the  animal  at  the  commencement  of  each  hunger 
experiment  miglit  be  placed  in  a  lessening  series  in  the  order  No.  3,  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  4, 
No.  5, — the  results  obtainedby  Bischof  and  Voit  might  fairly  be  interpreted  as  meaning 
that  the  amount  of  urea  excreted  per  diem  depends  directly  on  the  amount  of  nitrogen- 
ous material  stored  up  in  the  animal  as  flesh.  The  contradiction  between  the  two  sets  of 
observations,  between  the  facts  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt's  eat,  and  those  of  Bischof  and 
Voit's  dog,  requires  explanation  ;  but  unless  there  are  serious  errors  in  the  actual  deter- 
minations of  the  latter,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  all  the  nitro- 
genous material  taken  in  as  food  does  become  part  and  parcel  of  the  body,  is  really 
assimilated  into  flesh  (using  that  word  in  the  general  sense  defined  above,  .and  not 
limiting  it,  as  Bischof  and  Voit  appear  to  do,  to  muscular  ti.ssue)  before  it  undergoes 
metamorphosis  into  urea,  and  that  one  of  the  principal  laws  of  nutrition  is  that  the 
amount  of  metamorphosis  of  flesh,  faking  place  in  the  body  at  a  given  time,  depends 
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directly  upon,  in  other  words  is  a  function  of,  the  amount  of  flesh  therein  present.  The 
validitj'  of  this  conclusion  is  assumed  in  all  Bisehof  and  Voit's  subsequent  investiga- 
tions, and  thus  forms  the  basis  of  their  other  results,  wliich  are  as  follows.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  these  observers  have  left  room  for  eiTors  by  not  determining 
directly  the  carbon  of  the  egesta.  Their  practice  of  always  reckoning  the  nitrogenous 
material  of  the  body  as  wet  muscle  only  leads  also  in  all  probability-  to  additional 
inaccuracies,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  their  researches  an  element  of  uncertainty 
is  introduced  through  variations  in  the  nutritive  power  of  the  animal,  both  as  regards 
character  and  amount,  caused  by  the  diet  itself,  and  well  seen  when  a  change  is  made 
from  one  kind  of  food  to  another.  Thus  with  the  same  rations,  viz.  1,800  grms.  meat, 
the  dog  on  one  occasion,  after  living  for  the  previous  forty  days  on  bread,  gained  in 
bodily  weight  at  the  rate  of  less  than  1  grm.  per  kil.  per  diem ;  at  another  time,  after 
three  days'  hunger  following  an  insufficient  meat  diet,  he  gained  at  the  rate  of  over  2 
grms.  per  kU.  per  diem  ;  on  a  third  occasion,  after  a  long  suspension  of  the  experi- 
ment, during  which  he  lived  after  the  manner  of  dogs  in  general,  he  lost  at  the  rate 
•66  grm.  per  kil.  per  diem. 

The  first  series  of  experiments  were  made  with  a  diet  of  meat  alone.  The  first  and 
chief  effect  of  meat  taken  as  rood,  was  a  rise  in  the  amount  of  vaen,  that  is  to  say  an 
increase  in  the  metamorphosis  of  flesh.  Supposing  that  at  the  time  of  giving  the  food, 
the  dog  was  ali-eady  ill-fed  and  losing  in  bodily  weight,  the  effect  of  a  smaU  quantity 
of  meat  was  such  an  increase  in  the  metamorphosis,  that  the  animal  stored  nothing  up 
but  continued  to  lose  in  weight.  An  increase  of  the  meat  ration  similarly  increased 
the  metamorphosis  and  similarly  permitted  the  loss  in  weight.  A  further  increase 
acted  in  the  same  way.  But  this  was  observed,  that  with  a  succession  of  equal  incre- 
ments of  food,  the  increments  of  metamorphosis  successively  diminished.  Hence,  by 
continuing  the  increase  of  food,  a  limit  was  at  last  reached,  at  which  the  increase  of 
metamorphosis  ceased.  The  animal  might  then  be  said  to  be  in  a  condition  of  equili- 
brium, the  ingesta  and  ege.sta  balancing  each  other.  Such  a  state  of  things  was 
established  in  Bisehof  and  Voit's  dog  only  when  the  amount  of  meat  consumed  as 
food  was  equ;d  to  about  ^  to^-  of  the  total  weight  of  the  animal.  Beyond  that  point 
an  increase  of  food  ■was  stored  up  as  increase  of  bodily  weight.  But  in  a  very 
short  time  after  such  a  gain  in  weight,  the  totality  of  the  processes  of  the  c-onomy 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  state  of  things,  to  the  increased  mass,  and  thereby 
gave  rise  to  an  increase  of  metamorphosis.  To  supply  this  increase  of  metamorphosis 
a  further  increase  of  food  was  required,  and  so  another  equilibrium  was  established  on 
a  higher  platform,  so  to  speak,  of  waste.  On  still  further  addition,  the  same  process 
was  gone  through  again,  until  the  animal  refused  to  eat  the  required  quantity  of  food. 
Loss  of  weight  of  course  then  occurred,  \^•ith  a  reduction  of  the  equilibrium  to  a  lower 
level. 

The  cause  of  the  successive  diminution  in  the  increments  of  metamorphosis  caused 
by  successive  augments  of  the  food,  is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  approximatively  constant 
quantity  of  oxygen  present  in  the  blood  for  the  purposes  of  oxidation.  We  have 
therefore  three  things  to  notice.  First  an  amount  of  metamorphosis  proper  to  the  flesh. 
Secondly,  an  increase  in  metamorphosis  due  to  the  presence  of  food.  Thirdly,  a 
government  of  the  metamorphosis  by  the  oxygen  of  the  sj-stem.  In  other  words,  the 
metamorphosis  is  a  function  of  three  factors — one,  a  constant  (or  approximatively  such), 
the  other  two,  variables — viz.  Oxygen,  Flesh,  and  Food,  or  as  Bisehof  calls  it.  Plasma, 
Blastema.  The  next  series  of  experiments  was  conducted  with  meat  and  fat,  and  with  fat 
alone.  It  was  found  that  the  addition  of  fat  to  a  meat  diet  affecti  d  the  body  in  two 
different  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  fat  not  only  did  not  prevent  by  its  jiresenee  that 
increase  of  metamorphosis  which  had  previously  been  observed  to  follow  upon  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  meat  consumed,  but  was  itself  a  cause  of  increase,  inas- 
much as  it  added  to  the  mass  and  internal  laboui-  of  the  ecouomj-.  On  the  other  hand, 
apparently  from  its  greater  readiness  for  oxidation,  it  preoccupied  the  oxygen  of  the 
system,  and  so  sheltered  the  flesh  from  oxidation  and  metamorphosis.  Hence  the 
addition  of  fat  to  meat  as  food  lowered  the  platform  at  which  metamorphosis  was 
arrested  for  want  of  oxygen  and  an  equilibrium  established.  One  third  or  one  foiu'th 
only  of  a  quantity  of  meat  required  for  an  equilibrium,  when  meat  alone  was  given, 
was  needed  when  fat  was  added  to  it. 

Sugar  and  starch  were  found  to  act  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  fat,  except  that, 
apparently-  by  reason  of  the  greater  facilitj-  for  oxidation  possessed  by  sugar,  equili- 
brium was  established  with  even  a  less  expenditure  of  meat  than  was  the  case  with 
fat.  A  similar  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Banting. 
The  experiments  of  He  nn  eberg  and  St  ohm  a  n  n  on  oxen,  conducted  in  a  very  similar 
manner  to  those  of  Bisehof  and  Voit,  the  carbon  of  the  egesta  being  calculated,  not 
directly  determined,  are  interesting  as  showing  that  the  herbivora  are  subject  to  the 
s;imo  laws  of  nutrition  as  the  carnivora.  These  observers  found  that  in  the  ox  the 
metamorphosis  was  a  function  of  the  flesh ;  that  it  was  increased  with  an  increase  of 
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protein-substance  in  the  food,  the  increment  of  the  metamorphosis  successively  diminish- 
ing, however,  with  successive  increase  of  protein  food,  so  tliatat  hist  an  equilibrium  was 
established ;  that  the  addition  of  non-nitrogenous  material  to  the  food  lowered  m  pro- 
portion to  its  amount  the  quantity  of  protein -substance  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  that  equilibrium  or  for  the  storing  up  of  bodily  weight.  As  might  he  expected, 
the  amount  of  protein-substance  necessary  for  an  equilibrium  under  any  circumstances 
was  far  less  than  that  required  by  the  dog. 

Man,  standing  so  to  speak  between  carnivora  and  herbivora,  has  been  studied  by- 
Ran  ke  with  veiy  similar  results  (Eanke  in  many  of  his  experiments  directly  deter- 
mined the  carbon  of  egesta  in  Pettenkofer's  apparatus).  He  also  found  that  the  meta- 
morphosis was  a  function  of  the  flesh  of  the  body,  that  it  was  also  a  function  of  the  food 
or  Blastema,  being  largely  increased  by  a  meat-diet.  Contrary,  however,  to  the 
experience  touching  the  dog,  he  was  unable  to  reach  an  equilibrium  when  feeding  on 
meat  alone.  While  eating  the  largest  amount  of  meat  possible,  viz.  1,800  grms.,  he 
still  lost  weight.  He  moreover  found  that  the  addition  of  fat  or  starch  to  food,  rendered 
easy  the  establi.shment  of  an  equilibrium.  The  concordance  of  the  results  of  these 
diii'erent  observers  speaks  strongly  for  the  probable  correctness  and  worth  of  these 
"  laws  of  nutrition." 

In  the  above  statement,  metamorphosis  generally,  and  metamorphosis  of  flesh,  have 
been  used  intbscriminately  on  the  ground  that  the  latter  is  really  the  chief,  central  and 
determining  part  of  the  whole.  It  remains  to  determine  how,  when  equilibrium  has 
been  established,  and  a  storing  up  commenced,  the  elements  of  flesh,  fat  and  water  are 
distributed  in  the  increase  ;  similarly  also  how  they  are  related  to  each  other  in  a 
decrease  when  that  occurs.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  when  the  carbon  was  calculated, 
instead  of  being  observed,  must  of  course  be  received  with  caution. 

According  to  Bisehof  and  Voit,  when  an  animal  is  ill-fed  with  meat,  he  loses  not 
only  flesh  but  also  fat  from  his  body.  AVith  an  increasing  diet  of  meat,  and  accom- 
panying increase  of  metamorphosis,  the  loss  of  fat  lessens,  and  finally  ceases  with  the 
establishment  of  equilibrium.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  have  moreover  shown  that 
with  a  rich  meat-diet,  when  there  is  a  balance  between  the  nitrogen  of  egesta  and 
ingesta,  there  is  most  probably,  judging  from  the  retention  of  carbon,  a  very  conside- 
rable storing  up  of  fixt.  The  same  re.sultwas  alsoarrived  at  by  Bidder  andSchmidt. 
It  is  only  intelligible  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  metamorphosis  of  flesh,  like  Bidder 
and  Schmidt's  metamorphosis  of  blastema,  consists  in  the  splitting  up  of  protein 
into  a  nitrogenous  and  a  hydroearbonous  portion.  Eanke,  on  the  contrary,  found  that 
with  the  largest  meat-diet  possible,  he  still  consumed  fat  while  he  stored  up  flesh,  with 
a  total  result  of  loss  in  weight  owing  probably  to  a  giving  olf  of  water.  The  addition 
of  fat  to  food  naturally  lessened  the  consumption  of  the  fat  of  the  body,  if  in  sufficient 
quantity,  arrested  it  or  even  led  to  a  storing  up  of  fat.  It  was  also  found  that  when, 
with  a  given  quantity  of  fat,  the  amount  of  meat-food  was  pushed  beyond  what  was 
necessary  for  an  equilibrium,  and  the  flesh  of  the  body  consequently  increased,  with  a 
proportionate  increase  of  metamorphosis,  such  an  excess  of  nitrogenous  material  under- 
going metamorphosis  was  at  last  arrived  at,  that  it  preoccupied  the  oxygen  of  the 
system  to  the  exclusion  of  the  fat.  The  fat  of  the  body  was  retained  and  that  of  the  food 
stored  up  in  presence  of  a  large  unnecessary  nitrogenous  metamorphosis.  The  same  result 
was  also  obtained  by  Henneberg,  and  illustrates  the  uselessness  of  attempting  to  in- 
crease the  casein  of  milk  by  giving  protein-food  beyond  a  certain  limit.  Bisehof  and 
Voit  found  sugar  and  starch  also  to  spare  the  consumption  of  fat,  but  the  dog  was 
found  unable  to  digest  such  a  quantity  of  sugar  as  might  be  supposed  sufficient  to  cover 
the  total  waste  in  fat  and  lead  to  a  stormg  up  of  it.  Henneberg  however  found  that 
this  was  extremely  easy  in  the  ox,  a  fact  which  has  been  largely  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert.  These  last  observers  indeed  found  the  storing  up 
of  fat  to  form  so  large  a  share  of  the  total  result  of  the  general  feeding  of  animals  for 
the  butcher,  that  they  were  led  to  consider  butcher's  meat  in  its  totality  not  as  nitro- 
genous but  as  hydroearbonous  food.  Their  results  have  a  peculiar  value  inasmuch  as 
they  were  obtained,  not  by  calculating  back  from  the  excreta,  but  by  the  actual  analysis 
of  several  typical  specimens,  and  by  numerous  determinations  of  weight  serving  as 
data  for  comparisons.  The  effect  of  ordinary  fattening  food  vipon  the  flesh,  fat 
and  water  of  the  bodies  of  oxen,  sheep  and  pigs  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

Calculated  composition  of  100  increase  vihiht  fattening. 

Average  for  98  oxen 
Average  for  348  sheep  . 
Average  for  80  pigs 
A  fat  pig  actually  analysed 

*  Too  high  owing  to  foreign  matters  in  wool. 


Mineral  Dry  nitrogenous 

Fat. 

Tot.nl  dry 

matter,  compounds. 

substance. 

1-17  7-69 

66-2 

75-4 

2-3-t*  7-13 

70-4 

79-9 

0-06  6-41 

71-5 

78-0 

•63  7-76 

63-1 

71-4 
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The  relation  between  the  amount  of  metamorphosis,  and  consequently  of  the  storin"  up 
or  increase,  and  the  various  elements  of  the  food,  was  thus  found  to  be  as  follows.  With 
sheep,  the  amount  of  dry  nitrogenous  material  stored  up  in  the  body  for  ever^'  100  pts. 
of  the  same  consumed  as  food  was  on  the  average  4-41;  of  non-nitrogenous  material, 
that  is  fat,  stored  up  for  every  100  pts.  of  non -nitrogenous  substance  consumed  as  food, 
the  quantity  was  9-4,  the  remainder  in  each  case  being  either  not  digested,  or  lost  in 
metamorphosis.  AVith  pigs  the  numbers  were  7"34  and  ■21'2  respectively,  the  largeness 
of  the  numbers  being  due  in  part  at  least  to  the  pigs'  food  being  more  digestible.  The 
same  facts  may  be  placed  in  another  light.  Thus  with  sheep,  for  every  100  pts.  of 
the  total  dry  matter  of  food  (mostly  oil  cake  and  clover)  there  were  stored  up  72  of  dry 
nitrogenous  material,  7'13  of  fat,  and  '02  of  mineral  matter;  91 '94  being  lost  in  diges- 
tion or  in  metamorphosis.  With  pigs,  feeding  on  bran,  beans  and  meal,  the  numbers 
■were  1'44,  15'81,  '02,  82'73  respectively.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  these  independent 
observations  may  be  interpreted  as  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  general  results 
described  above,  namely  that  increase  of  nitrogen  means  increase  of  metamorphosis, 
and  that  an  amount  of  nitrogen  in  fattening  food  beyond  a  certain  limit  does  not 
end  in  storing  up  of  flesh,  but  in  an  augmentatiou  of  nitrogenous  metamorphosis  with 
lessened  waste  of  fat  That  fat  was  actually  formed  in  the  body  is  clearly  shown  by 
the  fact,  that  for  100  pts.  of  fat  as  such  consumed  in  food,  from  405-472  pts.  of  fat 
were  stored  up  as  increase.  No  marked  difiference  was  observable  between  sugar  and 
starch  as  fat-storing  constituents  of  food. 

Bischof  and  Voit,  experimenting  -with  gelatin,  found  that  a  large  addition  of  that 
substance  to  a  meat-diet  led  to  a  storing  up  of  flesh  but  a  waste  of  fat,  -when  the 
quantity  of  meat  consumed  with  the  gelatin  was  such  that  either  with  it  alone  or  with 
fat  besides  there  was  no  storing  up  of  flesh.  It  was  hence  inferred  that  gelatin  really 
does  to  a  certain  extent  take  part  in  the  metamorphosis  of  flesh,  and  does  not  simply 
shelter  the  flesh  by  preoccupying  the  oxygen  after  the  manner  of  fat.  So  large  an  amount 
of  gelatin,  however,  was  necessary  for  this  purpose  as  to  explain  why  animals  fed  on 
gelatin  alone  could  not  thrive. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  each  alimentary  principle,  as  it  passes  through  and 
among  the  metamorphoses  sketched  above,  is  necessarily  very  imperfect,  and  will  be 
more  fitly  put  in  the  wHy  of  question  than  of  statement.  What,  for  instance,  is  the  history 
of  sugar?  Is  it  absorbed  into  the  blood  and  at  once,  if  required,  oxidised?  If  the 
surplus  is  stored  up  as  fat,  how  does  it  become  fat  ?  Is  the  fat  which  is  stored  up  by 
reason  of  the  presence  of  the  surplus,  really  and  truly  that  same  sugar  exchanged  into 
fat,  or  did  the  sugar  step  into  a  metamorphosis,  and  by  a  sacrifice  of  itself  turn  oflT  in 
fat  certain  elements  which  would  otherwise  have  followed  another  path  ?  Questions 
such  as  these  pertaining  to  each  alimentary  principle  spring  up  in  abundance,  but 
their  solution  belongs  rather  to  physiology  in  general  than  to  nutrition  in  particular. 
We  may  mention  a  few  experiments  only  which  seem  to  suggest  that  the  complexity  of 
the  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy  is  rather  under  than  overrated  in  our  present 
accepted  doctrines. 

It  is  well  known  from  the  experiments  of  E  egnault  and  Keiset  that  the  proportion 
of  oxygen  fixed  in  respiration  which  reappears  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  egesta 
varies  according  to  the  food,  being  greater  with  the  carbohydrates  than  with  the 
hydrocarbons.  Pettenkofer  and  Voit  observed,  however,  that  in  their  dog,  when 
fed  on  flesh  with  sugar  or  starch,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  considerably 
(127  to  100)  exceeded  the  total  amount  of  oxygen  fixed  in  respiration.  This  was  coin- 
cident with  the  appearance  of  free  hydrogen  and  marsh-gas  in  the  respiration  chamber. 
Guided  by  the  investigation  of  Planer  on  intestinal  gases,  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  starch  and  sugar  suffer  within  the  alimentary  canal  a  sort  of  fermentative 
decomposition,  by  which,  as  in  vinous  fermentation,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  given 
otf,  in  the  production  of  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  has  had  no  part.  This 
observation  shows  strongly  that  the  amount  of  Citrbonic  acid  in  the  egesta  is  no  true 
measure  of  the  oxidation  of  the  body,  and  therefore  of  the  generation  of  force,  as  has 
generally  been  supposed  to  be  the  case. 

It  is  curious  that  Grouven,  working  through  the  devious  and  dangerous  path  of 
elaborate  analyses  and  still  more  elaborate  calculations,  sliould  have  come  to  a  very 
similar  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  fate  of  the  carbohydrates  consumed  as  food  by 
oxen.  He  attempted  to  estimate  the  "nutritive  value"  of  various  alimentary  principles, 
starch,  sugar,  gum,  &c.,  &c.,  by  mixing  known  quantities  of  them  with  a  fixed  ration 
of  straw,  and  then,  having  calculated  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  during  a  given 
time  in  the  body  of  the  animal,  gain  or  loss  of  flesh,  fat  and  water,  compared  the  results 
with  the  previously  determined  effect  of  the  straw-ration.  He  found  that  his  facts  oulj' 
became  intelligible  on  the  h3'pothesis  that  within  the  alimentary  canal  the  carbo- 
hydrates were  split  up  into  two  sets  of  bodies,  one  rich,  the  other  poor,  in  oxygen  ;  that 
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the  former  were  thrown  oif  unused,  while  the  Litter  were  absorbed  and  probably  were 
converted  into  fat.  Ho  goes  even  so  far  as  to  deduce  from  his  elementary  calculations 
the  formulae  of  the  change.  Thus  starch  gave  rise  to  glycerin,  butyric,  and  lactic  acids, 
which  were  assimilated,  and  carbonic  acid  and  marsh-gas,  which  were  at  once  excreted. 
These  results  are  perhaps  of  more  value  as  provocative  of  future  researches  than  as  being 
by  themselves  trustworthy  facts ;  but  at  least  they  point  to  possibilities,  both  of  diges- 
tion and  nutrition,  not  as  yet  fully  recognised. 

The  results  described  above  as  laws  of  nutrition  refer  to  what  have  been  called 
force -generators.  The  laws  belonging  to  the  force-regulators  are  so  complex,  so  little 
understood  at  present,  and  consequently  so  mucli  debated,  that  it  is  thought  better  to 
omit  the  consideration  of  them  altogether. 

Some  substances,  such  as  alcohol,  can  perhaps  hardly  be  regarded  as  of  settled  position 
whether  among  the  generators  or  regulators ;  others,  tea,  coffee,  salt,  &c.,  have  likewise 
been  the  subjects  of  much  research  and  debate.    (See  Smith,  Voit,  &c.,  &c.) 

B.  Dynamics. 

While  the  statical  part  of  the  subject  is  of  course  of  most  interest  in  reference  to  the 
nutrition  of  animals  destined  to  be  slaughtered  for  food,  the  dynamical  partis  of  most 
importance  when  the  nutrition  of  man  is  considered.  What  kind  of  food  is  best  adapted 
for  the  development  of  muscular,  what  for  nervous  force  ?  are  the  most  fundamental 
problems  of  physiology.  Previous  to  entering  into  detail,  however,  an  inquiry  should 
be  made  (if  for  nothing  else,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  justifying  the  assumption  of  the 
applicability  of  the  conservation  of  forces  to  thi^  living  frame)  lietween  the  total  income 
and  total  expenditure  offeree.  This  will  be  most  conveniently  done  by  reducing  both 
to  units  of  heat.  The  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  force  expended  within 
a  given  time  by  an  animal  body  is  a  comparatively  easy  task.  For,  diverse  as  are  the 
various  manifestations  of  force  within  the  economy,  they  are  all  reduced,  before  they 
leave  the  body  as  expended  force,  into  two  modes  only,  namely  heat  and  mechanical 
efi'eet,  the  quantity  leaving  the  body  as  electricity  being  probably  exceedingly  small. 
Thus  all  the  various  forces  which  we  class  together  under  the  name  of  nervous  force 
resolve  themselves,  after  all  their  multitudinous  wanderings  and  transformations,  into 
heat,  except  the  minute  fraction  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  carried  on  into  muscular 
action,  and  so  to  find  its  exit  as  mechanical  effort.  Muscular  action  too  loses  itself 
partly  as  mechanical  effect,  but  to  a  much  greater  amount  proljably  as  heat.  All 
secretive  or  nutritive  action  again  goes  out  as  heat.  Heat  and  mechanical  movement 
are  in  fact  the  only  true  effictus  of  the  animal  body.  Whatever  does  not  go  out  in  the  one 
form,  issues  in  the  other.  Two  animals,  living  on  the  same  food,  and  subject  to  the 
same  metamorphosis,  will  rise  to  the  same  amount  of  actual  energy,  and  yet  in  the  one 
a  large  amount  of  that  energy  may  assume  the  form  of  mechanical  effect,  while  in  the 
other,  no  muscular  exertion  being  made,  it  nearly  all  goes  out  as  mere  heat,  which,  being 
dissipated  as  soon  as  generated,  causes  no  alteration  in  the  animal's  temperatuxe. 
Hence  if  we  estimate  the  total  mechanical  effect  of  any  animal  during  a  given  time,  and 
the  total  amount  of  heat  given  off  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  obtain  the  total  amount 
of  expended  force.  Tliis  may  readily  be  done  by  placing  an  animal  in  a  calorimeter, 
with  a  tread-wheel  for  determining  the  mechanical  effect.  By  reducing  the  mechanical 
effect  to  units  of  heat,  and  adding  them  to  the  number  of  units  of  heat  denoted  by  the 
calorimeter,  we  arrive  at  the  total  expended  force  estimated  in  units  of  heat.  A 
calorimeter  is  doubtless  not  a  proper  home  for  an  animal,  and  therefore  probably  the 
result  of  the  experiment  will  not  give  accurately  the  normal  expenditure  of  the  natural 
animal,  seeing  how  sensitive  and  responsive  in  all  its  parts  is  the  animal  economy  to 
variations  of  temperature.    Yet  it  cannot  be  far  fi-om  the  truth. 

The  estimation  of  the  total  force  of  the  income  is  a  much  more  difficult  task.  The 
units  of  heat  given  off  by  the  combustion  of  each  article  of  food  have  to  be  determined, 
and  from  their  sum  total  has  to  be  deducted  the  number  of  units  of  heat  still  obtainable 
from  the  incomjiletely  oxidised  portion  of  the  excreta  belonging  properly  to  the  food 
in  question.  Unfortunately  this  at  present  has  not  been  accomplished.  It  has 
generally  been  deemed  sufficient  to  calculate  the  latent  energy  of  any  alimentary 
substance  from  the  units  of  heat  given  off  by  the  combustion  in  anuncombined  state, 
of  its  carbon  and  free  hydrogen.  This  however  (see  He.4.t)  leads  to  a  result  wliich  we 
may  safely  asstmie  as  being  incorrect,  witliout  knowing  how  far  it  errs  from  the  truth. 
Hence  the  failure  of  Dulong  and  Despretz  to  obtain  a  balance  between  the  actual 
heat  given  off  by  an  animal  during  a  given  time,  and  the  amount  calculated  as  due  to 
the  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  presumed  to  have  been  actually  oxidised  in  the 
system  during  that  time,  cannot  be  regarded  as  any  argument  against  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  such  a  balance  with  great  exactitude  if  more  correct  methods  were  employed. 
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Using,  however,  such  imporfect  means  in  the  absence  of  better  ones,  Holmholtz 
calculates  that  a  man  of  82  kilogrms.  weight  expends  in  21  hours  2,700,000  units  of 
heat,  of  which  26  per  cent,  goes  to  warming  the  food  and  drink,  2-6  per  cent,  to  warming 
the  air  of  respiration,  14'7  per  cent,  is  lost  in  the  evaporation  of  water  through  the 
lungs,  the  remainder  77'5  per  cent,  being  distributed  over  loss  by  urine  and  fseces,  eva- 
poration from  skin,  radiation  and  conduction  from  surface,  and  mechanical  eiFect. 

Lu  dvig  calculates  the  mechanical  effect  of  a  good  day's  work  to  be  equivalent  only 
to  220,930  units  of  heat. 

StiU  more  difficult  is  the  task  of  tracing  backwards  to  the  food  or  onwards  to  the 
excreta,  any  of  the  special  kinds  of  forces  at  work  within  the  economy.  To  take  for 
instance  muscular  force,  as  one  of  the  simplest,  it  may  be  asked,  which  elements  of 
food  contribute  solely  or  chiefly  to  its  production,  and  which  of  the  elements  of  the 
egesta  may  bo  taken  as  the  index  of  its  occurrence.  The  Rev.  S.  Haughton  (Dublin 
Quarterly  Medical  Journal,  1859,  1860),  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urine  and  fa;ces  represented  the  whole  muscular  or  mechanical,  nervous  or  mental, 
and  nutritive  or  vital,  work  of  the  economy,  while  the  remaining  excreta  answered  to 
what  he  calls  the  opus  calorificum,  made  the  following  investigation.  Having  deter- 
mined the  daily  excretion  ^fr  anum  ct  vesicam  of  nitrogen  reckoned  as  urea  in  a  series 
of  men  of  different  liodily  weights,  performing  different  mechanical  work,  undergoing 
different  mental  labour,  he  was  enabled  to  construct  a  series  of  equations,  which  he 
solved  for  certain  values  which  it  was  desired  to  know.  He  thus  calculated  that  300 
grains  of  urea  represent  the  dailj  nutritive  work  of  a  man  weighing  150  lbs. ;  that  136-5 
grains,  of  urea  represent  the  muscular  force  required  to  lift  150  lbs.  through  one  mile, 
a  hard  day's  work  ;  that  222  grains,  of  urea  represent  the  dailj'  mental  exertion  of  a 
man  of  business.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  however,  that  the  assumptions  on  which 
these  calculations  are  based,  are  open  to  grave  objections. 

In  dealing  with  the  statics  of  this  subject  the  word  flesh  was  used  to  denote  the  total 
protein-substance  of  the  body.  And  it  was  only  in  this  wide  sense  of  the  word  that 
urea  was  considered  as  the  result  of  the  metamorphosis  of  flesh.  It  is  true  that  Bischof  and 
Volt  use  the  same  word  flesh  as  synomj  mous  with  muscle,  but  such  an  assumption  rests 
on  no  basis  of  facts.  Although  the  nervous  system  in  Bidder  and  Schmidt  and  Chossat's 
experiments  seemed  to  suffer  but  little  waste  in  inanition,  we  cannot  for  that  reason 
conclude  that  during  life  it  suffers  little  metamorphosis.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impos- 
sible, vdt]x  the  general  views  by  which  we  are  judging  the  whole  subject,  to  think 
otherwise  than  that  where  there  is  apparently  so  much  production  of  force,  there  should 
also  be  much  change.  And  as  far  as  the  changes  in  the  nervous  tissue  simplicate  the 
protein  substances  therein  contained,  they  must  be  considered  as  giving  rise  to  urea. 
In  the  liver  again,  in  the  glands,  and  in  all  the  other  organs  which  we  may  call  the 
nutritive  organs,  we  must  also  (in  addition  to  the  changes  supposed  aceox'ding  to  one  theory 
to  occur  in  the  digested  food  as  it  passes  thiough  or  comes  in  connection  with  those 
organs  in  the  blood  current)  suppose  considerable,  it  might  almost  be  said,  excessive 
metamorphosis  to  take  place,  which  in  so  far  as  it  is  nitrogenous  will  ;dso  produce  urea. 
Hence  the  total  amount  of  urea  cannot  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  metamorphosis  of 
muscular  tissue  only.  Nor  can  we  fairly  assume  that  even  a  large  part  of  it  is  to  be  so 
regarded.  It  may  be  urged  that  muscular  tissue  forms  a  large  part  of  the  total  protein- 
substance  of  the  body,  that  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  suffers  great  and 
rapid  changos.  But,  we  possess  no  exact  information  as  to  how  large  a  share  in  its 
metamorphosis  is  taken  by  its  nitrogenous  constituents  alone,  and  on  the  other  hand  we 
are  similarly  ignorant  of  the  intensity  of  nitrogenous  transformations  in  the  other  organs 
of  the  body.  It  is  true  that  in  muscular  tissue  we  find  creatine  and  creatinine,  and 
there  is  some  reason  for  believing  that  they  (one  or  both)  are  increased  during  muscular 
contraction  when  metamorphosis  is  piresumed  to  be  increased;  but  the  physiological 
connection  between  creatinine  or  creatine  and  urea  has  not  yet  been  fuUy  traced.  On 
the  contrary,  there  are  not  wanting  facts  indicating  the  closest  bonds  between  urea  and 
the  liver.  So  marked  indeed  are  they  that  the  action  of  the  liver  has  been  called  in 
to  assist  the  theory  of  the  luxus-consumption,  on  the  idea  that  the  changes  taking 
place  there  belong  not  exactly  to  the  liver  itself,  but  to  the  blood  in  the  liver.  On  these 
points,  however,  our  information  is  exceedingly  imperfect. 

Physiologists  perhaps  err  in  being  apt  to  regard  the  processes  of  the  animal  body  as 
too  simple,  too  straightforward.  May  not  urea  and  carbonic  acid  be,  not  the  result  of 
a  .splitting  up  and  facile  oxidation,  but  the  ends  of  a  long  series  of,  perhaps  back- 
ward and  forward  changes,  so  that  the  point  or  place  where  each  is  first  detected  is 
not  necessarily  the  place  where  the  most  important  act  of  metamorphosis  takes  place  ? 

If  it  is  difficult  to  connect  urea  in  any  special  manner  with  the  metamorphosis  of  mus- 
cular tissue,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  connect  it  with  the  exhibition  of  muscular  force. 
If  urea  were  the  most  important  product  of  muscular  metamorphosis  and  muscular  me- 
tamorphosis the  most  important  source  of  urea,  then  since,  during  muscular  contraction, 
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the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  substance  is  presumed,  on  apparently  satisfactory  grounds, 
to  be  largely  increased,  the  amount  of  urea  also  ought  to  be  largely  increased  by  muscu- 
lar exertion.  It  is  true  that  under  this  view  tliere  will  always  be  in  the  urine  a 
tolerably  large  constant  quantity  of  urea  due  to  the  amount  of  muscular  exertion  em- 
ployed in  visceral  movements,  which  varies  only  within  comparatively  narrow  limits. 
But  such  an  amount  must  be  fully  overpowered  by  an  excess  of  urea  due  to  violent  and 
long  continued  exercise.  Observations  (Smith,  Voit, Speck,  Lehmann)on  theeffect 
of  muscular  exertion  on  the  excretion  of  urea  are  not  unanimous.  Yet,  even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  retention,  that  is  for  decrease  of  elimination  as  compared  with  decrease 
of  formation,  the  conclusion  may  fairly  be  drawn  that  exercise  even  carried  to  exhaus- 
tion produces  an  increase  of  urea  too  small  to  be  regarded  in  any  way  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  expended  muscular  force.  At  the  same  time  observers  are  equally  agreed  tliat 
muscular  exertion  does  produce  a  very  large  increase  in  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  egesta. 
So  clearly  did  this  come  out  in  the  experiments  of  Dr.  E.  Smith,  that  that  gentleman 
believes  himself  justified  in  recommending  an  addition  of  carbon  to  the  food  when  bodily 
exertion  is  called  for.  It  has  been  urged  that  Voit  and  others,  by  simply  estimating 
the  urea  (with  uric  acid.  &c.)  in  their  experiments,  have  left  open  the  possibility  of  other 
nitrogenous  bodies  being  present  in  large  quantities  on  such  occasions,  and  on  such 
occasions  only  in  the  urine.  But  these  hypothetical  bodies  have  never  been  detected, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  existence  does  not  negative  the  fact  of  the  increase  in  the 
carbonic  acid.  It  must  be  remembered  however  that  there  is  in  the  living  muscle,  even 
when  perfectly  at  rest,  an  active  metamorphosis  still  going  on,  resulting  in  part  as  elec- 
tricity, but  finally  as  heat.  Perhaps  even  during  the  very  act  of  contraction  (as 
distinguished  from  the  conditions  immediately  preceding  and  following)  there  is  not  so 
much  an  increase  of  metamorphosis  as  a  change  in  the  direction  or  form  into  which  tlie 
energy  set  free  by  the  metamorphosis  is  converted.  If  so  the  carbonic  acid  would  be 
only  indirectly,  and  the  urea  not  at  all,  an  index  of  the  amount  of  expended  force,  while 
the  total  metamorphosis  of  the  muscular  system  would  measm-e  possibilities  of  action 
rather  than  actual  achievements.  When  we  refiect  that  the  animal  body  considered  as 
a  working  machine  is  characterised  by  being  subject  to  sudden  calls  for  action  from 
every  quarter,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  the  best  state  of  preparation  for  emergen- 
cies is  not  one  in  which  tliere  is  a  mere  store  of  latent  energy,  but  one  in  wliich  force  is 
continually  being  liberated  and  therefore  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  be  turned  in 
any  particular  direction,  converted  into  any  particular  form.  This  of  course  imjjlies 
that  for  every  mechanical  effect,  a  large  amount  of  force  is  spent  in  a  non-mechanical 
manner,  and  therefore  apparently  lost.  But  so  abundant  are  the  resources  of  the 
economy  for  the  using  up  of  this  wasted  force,  that  according  to  Helm  holt  z,  while  the 
best  steam-engine  loses  nine-tenths  of  the  total  power  of  its  fuel,  the  human  body  is 
able  to  convert  into  mechanical  effect  one-fifth  of  the  total  power  of  its  food. 

Urea  then  cannot  be  taken  safely  as  a  measure  of  mechanical  work  done  by  the 
body  ;  with  still  less  safety  perhaps  can  it  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  mental 
work.  And  as  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  trace  the  various  members  of  the 
egesta  back  to  the  various  forms  of  vital  force,  so  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  latter 
back  to  the  various  constituents  of  food.  If  one  general  view  of  the  whole  vital 
processes  can  be  regarded  as  more  likely  than  another,  it  is  perliaps  the  idea  that  the 
brute  force  of  the  economy,  so  to  speak,  is  represented  by  the  carbon  (and  hydrogen)  of 
its  food,  while  the  nitrogen  is  more  closely  concerned  witli  internal  changes  by  which 
that  brute  force  is  converted  into  the  many  varieties  of  vital  energy. 

Playfair  argues  that  only  the  nitrogenous  alimentary  principles  are  concerned  in 
the  production  of  muscular  (and  mental?)  force,  and  gives  calculations  showing  that 
the  latent  energy  of  such  an  amount  of  albumin  as  is  usually  consumed  by  active 
labourers  is  sufiieient  to  account  for  the  actual  force,  both  of  the  internal  muscular 
movements  and  of  the  external  'useful  work'  of  an  ordinary  man.  But  Carpenter 
has  made  calculations  which  lead  to  an  exactly  opposite  conclusion  ;  and  Haughton's 
equations,  as  far  as  they  can  be  trusted,  tend  to  support  the  view  that  the  force  of 
muscular  action  is  derived,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  hydro-carbons  or  carbo-hydrates 
of  food.  So  long  as  the  present  uncertainty  about  the  latent  energy  of  complex 
substances  continues,  and  so  long  as  the  evolution  of  heat  is  not  observed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  development  of  mechanical  force  is  estimated,  all  questions  of  'dynamics' 
must  remain  obscure. 
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HITTRITZON'  or  PI.AN-TS.— The  Nutrition  of  Plants,  like  that  of  Animals,  may 

be  studied  in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Conservation  of  Force,  in  reference  to 
the  mutual  relations  of  income,  capital,  and  expenditure.  At  the  first  glance,  however, 
a  remarkable  ditference  may  be  obsen-ed  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  the  case  of 
ajiimals,  the  income  consists  almost  entirely  of  force  associated  with  material  as  latent 
energy ;  in  the  case  of  plants,  the  income  is  composed  to  a  preponderating  extent  of 
actual  energy  in  the  form  of  force  derived  directly  from  the  sun,  and  of  material 
associated  with  as  small  an  amount  as  posible  of  latent  energy.  With  animals  there 
is  such  a  large  constant  expenditure  of  force  in  the  shape  of  actual  enej'gy,  such  a  lai-ge 
concomitant  waste  of  eifete  material  that  even  in  the  case  of  those  animals  which  are 
purposely  fed  with  a  view  to  increase  of  capital,  that  part  of  the  income  which  is  stored  up 
from  time  to  time  as  increase  of  material  and  latent  energy,  bears  an  exceedingly  small 
proportion  to  that  part  wbich  goes  to  swell  the  expenditure ;  with  plants  tlie  amount 
both  of  force  and  material  continually  expended  is  so  slight  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  each  accession  of  income  is  retained  as  increase  of  capital.  With  most  animals 
the  value  of  the  capital  depends  almost  entirelj-  on  the  amount  of  actual  energj-  it  is 
able  to  supply  when  occasion  demands  ;  with  nearly  all  plants  the  value  of  the  capital 
is  expressed  almost  exactly  by  the  amount  of  latent  energy  its  material  represents. 
Animals  are  machines  for  the  conversion  of  latent  energy  into  various  modes  of  actual 
force  ;  plants  are  machines  for  converting  the  one  actusii  force  of  the  sun  into  various 
collections  of  latent  energy.  We  ma}',  using  the  while  very  general  terms,  speak  of  a 
circulation  of  force  and  material  through  the  world.  Light  (heat),  carbonic  aeid,  water, 
and  ammonia,  enter  into  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  reappear  as  protein  ;  carbo- 
hydrates and  oxygen  enter  the  animal  kingdom,  and  reappciir  as  heat  and  mechanicjil 
effect  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  carbonic  aeid,  water,  and  ammonia  (urea)  on  the  other. 
In  the  third  or  inorganic  kingdom,  the  carbonic  aeid,  ammonia,  heat,  and  meehanieal 
effect  are  driven  from  their  place  of  birth  by  distributive  forces  and  scattered  over  the 
globe.    Thence  in  turn  the  vegetable  kingdom  dr.aws  in  part  its  income. 

Such  a  distinction  between  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  though  satisfactor)-  as  a 
broad  generalisation,  must  not  however  be  taken  as  strictly  true.  The  one  kind  of  life 
is  not  exactly  the  inverse  of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  in  order  to  include  all  vital 
phenomena,  we  must  imagine  each  to  consist  of  two  processes  ;  the  one  destructive  and 
resulting  in  the  liberation  of  actual  force,  the  other  constructive  and  leading  to  the 
accumulation  of  latent  energy.  In  the  one  life,  one  process  is  predominant ;  in  the 
otlier,  the  other.  Tluis  animals,  while  for  the  most  part  they  absorb  latent  energy  in 
the  form  of  food  and  expend  it  chiefly  as  actual  force,  are  yet  at  the  same  time  engaged 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives,  in  increa-sing  and  concentrating,  so  to  speak,  by  par- 
ticular applications  of  a  portion  of  their  total  force,  the  amount  of  latent  energy  of  some 
of  tlie  nuiterials  of  tlieir  food  through  the  process  called  assimilation.  During  the  early 
stagesof  their  existence,  while  they  are  growing,  they  do  this  to  a  very  marked  degree;  and 
at  some  periods  (incubation)  they  receive,  and  convi>rt  into  temporary  latent  energy,  a 
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quantity  of  actual  force  in  tlie  shape  of  heat.  So  plants,  though  their  chief  function  is  to 
•■mploy  solar  energy  in  decomposing  carbonic  acid  and  water  with  liberation  of  oxygen, 
and  thus  to  construct  elalwrato  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen, 
as  seAts  of  latent  energy,  nevertheless  from  time  to  time  consume  those  very  compounds, 
absorbing  oxygen,  forming  carbonic  acid  and  giving  otF  actual  force  in  tlie  sliape  of 
heat.  For  instance,  during  germination,  flowering  and  fruiting,  there  is  always  oxidation 
going  on,  and  even  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  tlirown  out;  and  during  the  whole  life 
of  a  plant,  those  parts  whicli  are  not  green  are  always  occupied  in  forming  and  exlialing 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus<;  whicli  are  green  behave  in  the  same  way  when  light  is  absent, 
so  that  the  total  amount  of  oxidation  going  on  in  a  plant  is  very  considerable.  The 
income  of  plants  consists  partly  of  force,  partly  of  material.  Force  is  supplied  almost 
entirely  in  the  form  of  solar  energy.  Part  of  the  energy  so  received  nuiy  be  considered 
as  acting  simply  as  heat,  since,  for  the  organic  processes  of  vegetable  as  of  animal  life, 
a  certain  temperature  is  necessary.  In  the  majority  of  animals,  however,  an  internal 
Source  of  ln-at  remlers  the  thermal  influence  of  the  sun  of  subordinate  import.-ince. 
Plants,  on  the  other  hand,  are  more  directly  dependent  on  solar  warmth,  their  own  caloric 
production  being,  as  a  whole,  very  limited.  But  by  far  the  most  important  function  of 
tlie  solar  energy  received  by  plants  is  that  peculiar  one  whereby  sun-light,  acting  on 
the  green  or  chlorophyll-containing  organs,  deoxidises  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and 
thus  entei's  as  latent  energy  into  the  various  vegetable  organic  compounds.  As  by  the 
union  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  with  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid  and  water,  a  certain 
amount  of  actual  energy  is  set  free,  so  in  the  reverse  process  a  corresponding  amount 
of  energy  becomes  latent.  The  latent  energy  possessed  by  vi'getable  products  and  ex- 
hibited througli  either  combustion  or  alimentation  is  simply  energy  derived  from  the 
sun  and  appropriately  converted  during  the  life  of  the  plant. 

The  materials  of  the  income  of  a  jdant  are  derived  partly  from  the  soil,  partly  from 
the  atmosphere. 

Those  bodies  which  are  drawn  from  the  soil  are  said  to  be  absorbed  by  the  roots. 
Into  a  mass  of  soil,  the  roots  of  a  plant  spread  during  its  giwvlh  in  various  directions,  and 
extract  tlierefrom  certain  constituents  by  virtue  of  processes  as  yet  not  fully  understood. 
This  absorption  lias  a  "selective"  character.  One  plant  will  absorb  certain  constituents 
in  given  proportions;  another,  the  same  constituents  in  different  proportions  or  ditFerent 
constituents.  So,  out  of  a  given  mixture,  a  plant  will  by  no  means  absorb  to  the 
largest  extent  those  substances  which  are  present  in  greatest  abundance.  Marine 
pla  nt  s  growing  in  a  fluid  containing  a  great  excess  of  sodium,  themselves  contain  a  great 
excess  of  potash.  Laud  plants  contain  but  little  aluminium,  though  that  body  exists 
in  large  quantities  in  most  soils.  Aquatic  plants,  whose  soil  is  a  fluid,  of  course  absorb 
their  soil-derived  constituents  from  sulutions.  Land  plants  may  also  be  made  to  do 
the  same  thing.  Thus  Stohmann  (Ann.  Ch.  I'harm.  cxxi.  s.  285)  grew  maize-plants 
in  pure  saline  solutions.  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that  all  the  bodies  absorbed  by 
the  roots  are  in  some  way  or  other  dissolved  before  they  actually  pass  into  the  plant. 
Hence  substances  in  order  to  be  of  any  nutritive  value  must  be  capable  of  solution.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  state  of  aqueous  solution  in  the 
soil  itself  before  they  can  be  absorbed.  On  the  contrary,  ordinary  soil  seems  to  have 
a  peculiar  power  of  withdrawing  saline  materials  from  their  aqueous  solutions,  and  of 
retaining  them  in  some  peculiar  physical  combination  with  itself  And  the  experiments 
of  N  a  gel  i  and  Z(il  ler  on  the  growth  of  beans  in  powdered  turf  saturated  to  a  variable 
extent  with  saline  matters,  seem  to  show  that  saline  nutritive  elements  are  absorbed 
not  directly  from  aqueous  solutions  percolating  the  earth,  but  indirectly  through  the 
agency  of  the  soil. 

Of  the  substances  thus  absorbed  by  the  roots  the  so-called  "mineral"  matters  form  a 
large  proportion.  The  most  important  and  ^vide  spread  are  potash,  soda,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  iron,  with  pho.sphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  and  silicic  acids.  Less  universal 
but  still  common  are  iodine,  alumina,  manganese.  More  rare,  and  probably  in  many 
cases  accidental,  are  bromine,  boron,  copper,  silver,  zinc,  lead,  tin,  cobalt,  nickel, 
strontium,  barium.  To  these  may  be  added  lithium,  and  some  of  the  newly  discovered 
metals.    Water  is  of  course  absorbed  from  the  soil. 

Nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are  also  absorbed  from  the  soil.  These  may  have  arisen 
from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  present  in  the  soil  as  natural  or  artificial 
manures,  or  may  have  been  brought  down  from  the  atmosphere  by  rain.  It  has  been 
suggested  (A'^  o  I  k  e  r,  C I  o  e  z)  that  nitric  acid  is  the  particular  shape  in  which  nitrogenous 
material  is  absorbed  by  plants,  all  other  nitrogenous  substances  (including  ammonia) 
being  reduced  to  that  form,  previous  to  absiu'ption.  There  appears  to  be  no  cviilence 
that  organic  nitrogen-compounds  are  absorbed  as  such  except  it  be  in  the  case  of  fungi 
and  certain  parasites. 

Carbonic  acid  may  be  taken  up  from  the  soil.  Lastly,  there  are  in  all  soils  repre- 
sentatives of  the  class  of  bodies  known  under  the  collective  name  of  humus.    It  is 
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gpncrally  thought  that  humus  is  not  absorbal  as  such,  but  acts  beneficially  in  a  sort  of 
preparatory  njiinncr  on  soils,  by  means  of  the  acids  arising  from  its  decomposition. 
Bister  however  maintains  that  humus  is  absorbed  and  assimilated  by  plants. 

The  kind  of  material  derived  from  the  air  is  not  the  same  under  all  circumstances. 
Under  the  action  of  light  the  green  parts  of  the  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  ;  in  dark- 
ness they  cease  to  do  so,  taking  up  oxygen  instead.  Those  parts  which  are  not  green 
absorb  oxygen  under  all  circumstances.  That  this  absorption  of  oxygen  is  an  act 
necessarj'  to  life  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  plants  kept  in  darkness  (and  therefore  unable 
themselves  to  give  out  oxygen)  in  an  atmosphere  void  of  oxygen,  perish. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  plants  absorb  in  any  way  nitrogen  directly  fi-om  the 
atmosphere.  There  appears  to  be  no  e.xact  knowledge  as  to  the  power  of  plants  to 
absorb  comlnned  nitrogen  (ammonia,  &c.)  directly  from  the  atmosphere,  as  distinguished 
from  that  obtained  from  the  same  source  through  the  interme<liate  agencj-  of  the  soil. 
As  regards  free  nitrogen,  Boussingault  (Annalcs  de'^Chim.  et  Phys.  1855,  &c.)  con- 
cluded from  his  experiments  that  there  was  no  absorption.  Ville  and  others  maintain 
the  contrary.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Phil.  Trans.  1861;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  100) 
support  the  \-iews  of  Boussingault.  The  last-mentioned  observers  nevertheless  state 
that  the  quantitj'  of  nitrogen  brought  down  to  the  soil  from  the  atmosphere  by  the 
annual  rain  -will  only  account  for  a  fraction  of  the  nitrogen  carried  off  by  the  annual 
crops,  and  infer  that  in  the  absence  of  nitrogenous  manures  there  would  seem  to  be 
some  otherasyet  unnoticed  source  of  nitrogen.  Liebig  (Natural  Laws  of  Hushaiidry, 
ed.  Blyth,  292)  however  maintains  that  the  atmospheric  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  are 
sufficient  for  ordinary  vegetable  purposes,  and  even  that  (through  cultivation)  an 
accumulation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  has  taken  place.  The  obsen-ation  of  Schonbein 
that  nitrite  of  ammonia  is  produced  during  oxidation  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere, 
has  suggested  a  source  of  abundant  supplies  of  nitrogenous  food  for  plants. 

The  capital  of  a  plant  consists  of  the  so-called  vegetable  products.  The  chief  of 
these  are  protein-matters,  cellulose,  starch,  dextrin,  sugar,  gum,  pectin,  chlorophyll, 
organic  acids,  fatty,  waxy,  resinous  bodies,  tannin,  &c.,  &c.  All  these  are  so  many 
collections  of  latent  enegy,  and  available  for  food  or  fuel.  They  are  nearly  all  of  them 
present  in  everj'  plant,  and  constitute  the  main  part  of  the  capital  properly  so  under- 
stood. Besides  these  bodies,  however,  there  are  innumerable  other  compounds,  of  more 
or  less  frequent  occurrence,  possessing  a  greater  or  smaller  amount  of  latent  energy, 
some  of  them  perhaps  particular  stages  through  which  the  material  of  the  plant  passes 
in  its  progressive  metamorphoses,  others  most  probably  the  products  of  a  retrograde 
metamorphosis  or  oflF-shoots  of  either  process.  These  last  two  kinds  may  fairly  be 
brought  under  the  designation  of  excretions,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  considered  as  the 
waste  material  of  expenditure  rather  than  as  belonging  rightfully  to  the  capital. 

One  substance  spoken  of  as  protoplasm,  a  mixture  of  various  nitrogenous  and 
non-nitrogenous  compounds,  occurs  largely  in  all  growing  parts,  and  may  be  reg-aixled 
as  a  sort  of  middle  term,  to  which  a  large  part  of  the  income  tends  and  from  which 
various  items  of  capital  arise. 

Of  the  expenditure  of  a  plant,  a  very  limited  amount  consists  of  actual  force.  In  the 
lowest  forms  of  vegetable  life  locomotion  is  at  times  witnessed,  and  some  of  the  higher 
plants  exhibit  occasional  movements  in  their  so-called  irritable  parts.  In  these  cases 
a  certain  amount  of  force  is  lost  as  mechanical  effect.  And  in  all  plants  the  act  of 
growth,  the  transference  and  sustentation  of  material  in  various  directions  must  be 
considered  as  an  expenditure  of  mechanical  force. 

A  constant  but  small  loss  of  force  in  the  form  of  evolved  heat  must  also  be  admitted. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  is  almost  insignificant :  on  certain  occasions,  however, 
it  comes  forward  into  gi-eat  prominence.  Thus  in  germination,  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  heat  is  given  out,  and  when  many  germinating  seeds  are  collected  in  a  heap, 
as  in  malting,  thethermomcter  placed  among  them  mayrise  tollO°  F.  During  flowering 
also  heat  is  evolved.  In  the  spadices  of  the  Arum  tribe  in  particular  the  thermometer, 
it  is  said,  will  stand  20°  or  30°  F.  above  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air.  In  all 
cases  the  evolution  of  heat  is  closely  connected  with  the  absorption  of  oxygen  and  the 
exhalation  of  carbonic  acid. 

Of  the  material  thrown  off  by  plants,  besides  water,  the  largest  portion  consists  of 
oxygen  given  out  by  the  green  surfaces  under  the  intiuenee  of  light.  A  smaller  portion 
consists  of  carbonic  acid  given  off  by  the  parts  that  are  not  green  at  all  times  and  by 
the  green  parts  in  darkness. 

According  to  C 1  o  e  z  (Ann.  Sciences.  Nat.  Bot.  [i v.]  xx.)  the  yellow  and  red  portions  of 
particoloured  leaves  do  not  give  off  oxj'gen.  The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  in  dark- 
ness is  greater  when  the  surrounding  temperature  is  higher  (Corenw  inder,  Ann.  Soienc. 
Nat.  Bot.  [v.]  l,p.297).  Duringgermination,  flowering,  and  fruitingthereis  an  increase 
in  the  excretion  of  carbonic  acid.  Saussurc  tiiought  tliat  considerable  quantities  of 
nitrogen  were  evolved  by  the  leaves  of  plants  while  carbonic  acid  was  being  decomposed; 
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atid  Drupor  came  to  the  same  conclusion.  But  Boussingault  (Ann.  Scienc.  Nat. 
Hot,  [iv.]  xvi.)  maintains  that  such  is  not  the  case,  having  found  reason  to  believe  that 
the  leaves  of  plants  (at  least  of  submerged  plants)  in  sunshine  give  off  appreciable 
quantities  of  carbonic  oxide  and  marsh-gas.  Cloez  however,  who  with  Gratiolet 
(//)«/.  [iii.]  xxxii.)  had  previously  found  decided  quantities  of  nitrogen  to  be  exhah'd  by 
the  leaves  of  the  I'utamogiton  fcrfoliatiis,  reasserts  {ibid,  [iv.]  xx.)the  fact  of  the  exhala- 
tion of  nitrogen,  and  denies  the  excretion  of  carbonic  oxide.  The  observations  of  La  w  es 
and  Gilbert  oppose,  as  far  as  they  go,  the  idea  of  nitrogen  being  exhaled.  Many 
plants  give  off  minute  quantities  of  volatile  hydrocarbons  in  the  form  of  odours.  To  the 
action  of  these  emanations,  the  presence  of  ozone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plants  has 
been  attributed. 

It  has  been  much  debated  whether  or  no,  or  to  wliat  extent,  matters  are  excreted  by 
tlie  roots  of  plants.  The  beneficial  or  injurious  effects  which  the  growth  of  certain 
crops  seems  to  exert  on  the  vegetation  of  otlier  crops,  subsequently  grown  on  the  same 
gruund,  have  been  attributed  to  an  accumulation  in  the  soil  of  matters  excreted  by 
the  roots  of  the  first  crops.  Most  of  these  facts,  howi'vcr,  may  be  otherwise  explained. 
Direct  experiments  have  led  to  contradictory  results,  and  those  which  seem  to  affirm 
the  existence  of  an  excretive  function  have  been  explained  away  by  supposing  the  roots 
in  such  cases  to  have  been  injured.  Cauvet  (Ann.  Scienc.  Nat.  Bot.  [iv.]  xv.)  decides 
that  the  roots  of  plants,  when  sound,  do  not  throw  off  any  part  of  either  poisonous  or 
innocuous  substances  taken  in  by  the  plant  in  any  way. 

The  class  of  Fungi  and  the  leafless  Parasites  differ  materially  in  their  vital  pheno- 
mena from  other  plants,  and  in  some  respects  closely  resemble  animals.  They  receive 
little  or  no  solar  energy;  they  do  not  consume  carbonic  acid;  they  do  not  give  off 
o.xygen  ;  they  do  not  live  on  simple  compounds  of  carbon  and  of  nitrogen.  On  the 
contrary,  they  live  either  on  decomposing  organic  matter  or  on  the  elaborated  juices  of 
plants,  and  they  absoi'b  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  giving  back  carbonic  acid  in 
return.  They  differ  from  animals  inasmuch  as  they  expend  but  little  force  either  in 
movement  or  as  heat.  The  force  they  absorb  in  their  nutriment  still  remains  for 
the  most  part  within  their  bodies  as  latent  energy.  Hence  the  rapid  growth  of  many 
of  them. 

It  is  eviilently  not  witliin  our  present  powers  to  draw  a  balance  between  the  amount 
of  force  received  by  a  plant  as  income  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  latent  energy 
possessed  by  the  plant  itself  plus  the  fraction  expended  during  its  life-time  on  the 
other.  This  only  is  clear,  that  the  solar  energy  is  more  than  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  vegetable  power.  Ilelmholtz  (Lectures  Med.  Gaz.  1864,  i.  p.  499),  making  a 
comparison  bet  ween  the  total  amount  of  solar  energy  falling  on  an  acre  of  ground  during 
the  year,  and  the  amount  offeree  derivable  from  the  plants  grown  on  that  acre  during 
the  same  time,  finds  the  latter  only  fij^-th  part  of  the  former. 

The  obstacles  attending  any  attempt  to  draw  a  balance  of  material  are  also  much 
greater  than  is  the  case  with  animals,  since,  in  addition  to  atmosjjhcric  difficulties, 
trouble  is  met  with  in  the  fact  that  a  plant,  in  order  to  flourish  naturally,  must  bo 
placed  in  a  soil  of  a  most  complex  character,  out  of  w-hieh  it  extracts  only  a  small 
portion  for  its  own  use.  But  such  a  balance,  though  wlioUy  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  nutrition  of  animals,  is  almost  superfluoxis  in  the  case  of  plants, 
since  with  the  latter  a  different  method  of  observation  may  be  adopted.  Instead  of 
inferring  the  state  of  the  capital  from  a  comparison  between  income  and  waste,  we  can 
in  dealing  with  plants,  make  a  direct  analysis  of  the  capital,  and  so  determine  the 
variations  it  from  time  to  time  suffers  through  changes  in  the  income  ;  for  those 
plants,  concerning  whose  nutrition  knowledge  is  most  desirable,  being  generallj'  grown 
in  crops,  a  sufficient  number  of  specimens  can  always  readily  be  taken  for  examination. 

The  income  may  be  roughly  considered  as  consisting  of  three  chief  factors,  solar 
cnergj',  carbonic  acid,  and  soil  materials  (including,  as  aqueous  soil,  the  water  in  which 
aquatic  plants  live),  and  the  process  of  nutrition  as  a  function  of  all  three.  The  total 
failure  of  any  one  of  the  three  entails  a  speedy  death ;  the  comparative  failure 
diminishes  growth  ;  increase  of  any  one  of  the  three  augments  the  niitrition  of  the 
phint  within  certain  limits.  The  accumulation  of  vegetable  products  of  all  kinds  is 
di'pi  iulent  upon  eacli  and  all  of  these  factors.  Thus  the  presence  of  carbonic  acid  is 
necessary  for  the  development  not  only  of  carbon,  but  also  of  nitrogen-compounds, 
and  inverselj'  the  amoimt  of  carbo-hydrates  stored  up  by  a  plant  will  depend  upon  the 
nitrogen  as  well  as  the  carbon  of  its  food. 

Seeing  that  plants  are,  in  a  broad  sense,  store-houses  of  carbon,  the  importance  of 
carbonic  acid  (whether  derived  from  air  or  soil)  as  a  factor  of  nutrition  cannot  be  over- 
looked. Plants  entirely  deprived  of  carbonic  acid  cease  to  live,  while  an  increase  of 
tliat  body  increases  vegetation.  A  limit  however  to  the  beneficial  results  of  increasing 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  plants  is  soon  reached,  since 
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oxygen  also  is  a  necpssary  element  of  vegotaLle  life,  and  to  the  respiration,  as  if  has- 
been  calkd,  of  plants  as  to  that  of  animals,  more  than  a  certain  percentage  of  carbonic 
acid  in  the  air  is  injurious.  The  presence  of  light  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  fresh  material  in  the  body  cf  a  plant.  In  its  absence  the  oxidising  pro- 
cesses become  prominent  and  a  certain  amount  of  morphological  change  and  even 
chemical  transformation  of  material  can  take  place.  This  is  very  well  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Boussingault  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  [v.]  i.  p.  314)  on  beans  grown 
on  a  prepared  soil  in  light  and  in  darkness.  In  the  light,  a  seed  weighing  •922  grm. 
grew  in  25  days  to  a  plant  whose  dry  weight  was  1'293  grm.,  showing  an  increase  of 
"371  grm.  which  consisted  of  -1926  grm.  carbon,  ■02  grra.  hydrogen,  and  'loOl 
oxygen.  In  the  dark  a  seed  weighing  '926  gmi.  grew  in  the  same  time  and  under  the 
.same  conditions,  except  those  of  liglit,  to  a  plant  weighing  when  dried,  '566  grm., 
showing  a  loss  of  '300  grm.,  which  consisted  of  -1598  carbon,  "0232  hydrogen,  -1766 
oxygen.  In  the  light  there  was  a  storing  up  of  the  elements  of  carbonic  acid  and 
water ;  in  the  dark  a  waste  of  the  same.  In  the  light  the  deoxidising  or  purely  vege- 
table process  was  predominant ;  in  the  dark  the  oxidising  or  purely  animal  process. 
The  latter  supplied  the  force  requisite  for  the  partial  development  of  the  plant.  The 
nature  of  the  chemical  transformations  taking  place  in  darkness  is  shown  by  the 
fullowing  composition  of  beans  and  bean  plants  after  21  days'  gro\rth  in  darkness: 

Seed.       Total  weight.      Starch.        Sugar.       Cellulose.        Oil.  ^''^^fte?""' 

Seed      .       .    8-636         6  386         .     .  -516         -463         -880  -156 

Plant  (dried).    4  o29  -777         -953         1-316        -150        -880  -156 

There  was  therefore  a  production  of  cellulose  out  of  starch  during  darkness.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  absence  or  presence  of  light  on  the  development  of  various  vegetable  pro- 
ducts, particularly  of  those  which  may  be  regarded  as  retained  excretions,  such  as  the 
alkaloids,  is  well  known.  Boussingault  regai-ds  the  asparagine  which  is  accumulated 
in  beans  growing  in  darkness  as  the  vegetable  physiological  analogue  of  the  animal  urea. 

The  soil-materials  may  be  divided  intu  the  "  nitrogenous '"  and  •'  mineral."  Nitrogen 
is  an  essential  element  in  the  food  of  plants,  and  as  we  have  seen,  is  probably  derived 
from  the  soil.  Though  the  quantity  of  it  present  in  the  seed  may  in  many  cases  serve 
for  the  pui-poses  of  nutrition  until  the  plant  has  arrived  at  a  considerable  bulk  and 
accumulated  a  large  stock  of  carbon-compounds,  a  limit  is  at  last  reached  beyond  which, 
without  a  further  supply  of  nitrogen,  no  further  growth  can  take  place.  This  is  very 
well  shown  by  the  experiments  ofStohmann  {!oc.  cit.)  and  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert 
(/oc.  cit.).  The  results  of  the  last  obser\-ers  show  a  very  close  connection  between  the 
presence  of  nitrogenous  bodies  (ammonia)  in  the  soil  and  the  accumulation  in  the  plant 
not  only  of  nitrogen  but  also  of  carbon-compuunds.  The  increase  in  carbohydrates  is 
however  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  gain  in  nitrogen.  A  large  amount  of  the 
former  is  very  often  amassed  by  means  of  a  verj'  small  quantity  of  the  latter.  In 
animals  nitrogen  is  always  in  the  foreground,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  the  guide  and 
governor  of  the  tutal  metamorphosis;  in  plants  nitrogen  is  in  the  back -ground,  and  is, 
as  far  as  quantity  is  concerned,  the  meanest  of  the  factors  of  nutrition. 

"  Mineral  matters,"  on  the  contrary,  while  they  hold  a  very  subordinate  position  as 
food-elements  in  the  case  of  animals,  are  of  primary  importance  for  the  nutrition  of 
plants.  Their  influence  is  very  clearly  shown  by  growing  a  plant  in  distilled  water  or 
prepared  soil.  For  a  while  there  may  be  observed  a  growth  consisting  partly  in  the 
transformation  of  the  contents  of  the  seed  and  partly  in  the  storing  up  of  new  material 
through  the  agency  of  the  unoccupied  mineral  matter  there  aeouniulated ;  but,  as  soon 
as  these  are  exhausted,  no  new  stuff  is  formed  and  the  plant  thereupon  speedily  perishes. 
All  plants  have  not  the  same  mineral  constituents,  each  species  seeming  to  make  a 
qualitative  and  quantitative  selection  from  the  soil  of  material  best  fitted  for  its  wel- 
fare. So  fundamental  is  this  law  that  plants  are  often  spoken  of  as  lime-plants,  sili- 
cious  plants,  potash-plants,  &e.  And  Stohmann  {loc.  cit.)  hiis  shown  by  direct 
experiments  that,  in  the  case  of  maize  for  instance,  aU  the  mineral  food  elements  have 
an  independent  value,  that  potash  cannot  supply  the  place  of  soda,  nor  magnesia  that 
of  lime,  nor  lime  that  of  magnesia.  But,  though  all  the  mineral  constituents  of  a  plant 
are  necessary  for  its  growth,  they  are  not  all  of  equal  ^•alue  as  factors  of  nutrition.  The 
ashes  of  a  plant  are  not,  like  the  .skeleton  of  an  animal,  merely  the  framework  of  its 
body ;  minerals  are  not  absorbed  from  the  soil  simply  for  the  purpose  of  btiilding  up 
such  a  framework.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  closely  interwoven  with  aud  intimately 
connected  with  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  and  their  chief  function  in  the 
vegetable  economy  is  to  assist  in  the  consti-uctiim  of  those  compounds.  In  other  words, 
the  growth  of  a  plant,  that  is  more  particularly  the  manufiicture  of  vegetable  products, 
is  a  function  of  its  mineral  food  elements.    Some  of  these  minerals  are  more  active  in 
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this  way  tliun  others,  and  certain  elements  are  especially  assoeiated  with  certain  pro- 
ducts. Tims  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alkalis  are  peculiarly  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  carbohydrates,  phosphates  with  that  of  protein  matters,  &c. 
That  is  to  say,  an  increased  absorption  or  assimilation  of  alkalis  is  equivalent  to  an 
increased  formation  of  carbohydrates,  &c.  In  the  case  of  some  other  minerals,  no  such 
connection  can  be  traced.  Thus  Sachs  found  that  maize,  which  generally  contains 
18-25  per  cent,  of  silica  in  its  ash,  would  wlien  debarred  from  the  same  attain  its  usual 
height  and  bulk,  and  bear  seeds  capable  of  germination  with  only  •?  per  cent. 

Inasmuch  as  the  oxidising  and  destructive  portion  of  vegetable  life  is  quite  as 
ossential  to  the  growth  and  welfare  of  a  plant  us  the  deoxidising  portion  which  more 
flircetly  leads  to  the  storing  up  of  material,  o.xygeu  must  also  be  considered  as  a  factor 
fif  the  nutrition  of  plants. 

All  these  factors  are  absolutely  essential,  though,  as  has  been  said,  of  unequal  value. 
The  effects  of  increments  of  each  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  plant  will  be  limited 
partly  by  the  nature  of  the  factor  itself,  and  partly  by  the  disposition  of  other  factors. 
Thus  increase  of  "minerals"  may  in  certain  cases  prove  effectual  far  beyond  any 
increase  in  "  nitrogenous  matters,"  but  the  effect  wiU  depend  most  closely  on  the 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  solar  enei-gy  available  for  use.  So  carbonic  acid  and  solar 
energy  are  limited  in  their  usefulness  by  the  absence  of  soil-materials.  Practically 
speaking,  however,  the  carbonic  acid  of  tlie  atmosphere  and  solar  energy  are  beyond 
the  control  of  man.  Consequently  the  nutrition  of  jjlants  is  modified  by  him  tlirough 
variations  in  .soil-materials.    (See  Manures.) 

The  series  of  changes  through  which  the  inorganic  elements  of  tlie  food  pass  into 
the  organic  vegetable  products  are  very  imperfectly  known.  The  non-nitrogenous 
[jroducts  probably  behave  as  follows.  The  mineral  matters  and  water  <dosorbed  by  the 
roots  pass  upwards  as  crude  sap  into  the  leaves  and  other  chlorophyll-containing  organs. 
Here,  under  the  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  they  mingle  with  carbonic  acid  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  processes  are  set  up  which  result  in  the  liberation  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  oxygen  and  the  detention  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  constituents  of  certain 
organic  compounds.  These  resulting  compounds  may  be  either  deposited  in  the  leaves 
as  starch,  &c.,  or  pass  to  other  parts  of  the  plant  as  nutritious  elaborated  sap,  to  be 
deposited  or  consumed  as  occasion  demands.  The  presence  of  chlorophyll  seems  to  be 
essential  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  metamorphosis.  Thus,  when  a  seed  is  allowed 
to  germinate  in  tlie  dark,  a  limited  growth  takes  place,  as  the  result  not  of  any  forma- 
tion of  new  material,  but  of  a  transplantation  of  the  old.  No  chlorophyll  is  produced,  no 
starch  ;  no  carbonic  acid  is  absorbed,  no  oxygen  liberated.  When  all  the  protein  sub- 
stance, starch,  &c.  of  the  seed  has  been  transplanted  into  the  stem  and  leaves  and 
deposited  there  as  protoplasm,  cellulose,  &e.,  the  plant  perishes  for  lack  of  food.  If, 
however,  before  that  occurs,  it  be  exposed  to  light,  certain  granules  of  chlorophyll, 
previously  deposited  in  the  protoplasm  of  some  of  the  leaf-cells  and  possessing  a  yellow 
colour,  gradually  become  green.  If  the  liglit  be  insufficient,  no  progress  is  made  beyond 
this  stage,  and  the  pilant  in  this  case  too  perishes  by  starvation.  With  more  light 
starch  is  formed  in  the  chlorophyll,  and  the  plant  lives  and  flourishes.  Since  only  in 
the  parts  where  chlorophyll  exists  is  carbonic  acid  absorbed  and  oxygen  liberated,  and 
since  only  when  there  is  chlorophyll  somewhere  in  the  plant  is  there  any  formation  of 
starch  at  all,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  chlorophyll  is  essen- 
tial to  the  construction  of  starch,  and  that  when  starch  accumulates  in  any  part  free 
from  chlorophyll,  it  has  been  carried  thither  from  elsewhere,  not  generated  on  the  spot. 
The  fact  that  the  green  (chlorophyllie)  parts  of  plants  absorb  the  so-called  actinic  rays 
of  the  spectrum,  has  been  considered  a  proof  that  these  rays  alone  contribute  the  force 
required  for  the  liberation  of  oxygen  from  the  carbonic  acid.  Draper  and  Daubenj-, 
however,  maintain  from  direct  experiments  that  only  or  chiefly  the  luminous  rays  are 
concerned  in  the  process.  And  it  is  uncertain  to  what  part  of  the  spectrum  is  due  the 
change  to  green  chlorophyll  from  its  yellow  or  uncoloured  antecedents,  and  whetlier 
particular  rays  have  any  influence  in  determining  the  formation  of  particular  varieties 
of  the  carbohydrates  and  other  compounds. 

Opinions  concerning  the  share  taken  in  the  deoxidising  process  by  the  mineral 
constituents  and  the  exact  stages  passed  through  by  the  carbon  are  piu-cly  theoretical. 
It  is  unknown  whether  the  oxygen  arises  from  a  direct  cleaving  of  the  carbonic  acid  or 
whether  it  is  tlu-own  off  at  the  end  of,  or  by  fractious  in  the  course  of,  a  long  series  of 
changes.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  carbohydrates  may  be  formed  by  the  carbon 
passing  through  a  series  of  acids  of  increasing  c;irbon-power  for  which  the  alkalis,  &c. 
(a]iparently  so  closely  connected  with  the  carbohydrates)  serve  as  bases. 

The  obsVrvations  of  Lawes  and  Gilbert  (Phil.  Trans.  1861,  ii.  jJ.  493)  show  the 
great  rapidity  with  wliich  carbonic  acid  is  reduced  in  the  light,  and  oxygen  consumed 
in  the  dark,  and  support  the  opinion  that  "  there  can  be  little  or  no  oxygen  in  the  living 
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cells  of  plants  during  the  night  or  during  cloudy  da3's."  They  also  suggest  the  "  idea  that 
there  may  he  during  exposure  to  light,  in  the  outer  cells  which  are  penetrated  by  the 
sun's  rays,  a  reduction  of  carbonic  acid  with  fixation  of  carbon  and  evolution  of  oxygen, 
at  the  same  time  that  in  the  deeper  cells  there  is  taking  place  the  converse  process  of 
oxidation  of  carbon  and  formation  of  carbonic  acid."  In  such  case  the  oxygen  of  the 
outer  cells  would  pass  inwards,  oxidising  the  more  deeply  deposited  carbon  compounds, 
while  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  inner  cells  would  pass  outwards  to  be  there  reduced. 

Some  writers  attribute  much  importance  to  the  fact  of  many  elements  being  set  free 
during  the  organic  changes  in  a  "  nascent  condition." 

The  career  of  the  nitrogenous  elements  of  the  plants'  food  is  also  obscure.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  nitric  acid  and  ammonia  absorbed  by  the  roots  pass  with  the  rest  of 
the  mineral  constituents  up  to  the  leaves,  and  are  there  elaborated  into  protein  com- 
pounds which  either  remain  as  parts  of  the  leaves  or  become  factors  of  the  nutritious 
sap.  A  large  portion  of  the  nitrogenous  material  of  a  growing  plant  will  be  found  in 
the  form  of  a  con.stituent  of  the  so-called  protoplasm,  the  semi-fluid  occupant  of  the 
vegetable  cell.  In  the  vitalistic  theories  tliis  protoplasm  is  endued  with  a  plastic  force, 
a  power  of  moulding  the  form  proper  to  the  plant,  and  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  presid- 
ing over  the  nutritive  changes. 

The  changes  through  wliich  ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  wath  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid,  assumes  the  form  of  protein-substance  are  wholly  unknown. 

The  nutritive  processes  of  a  plant  are  not  the  same,  nor  is  its  composition  identical 
at  aU  epochs  of  its  life.  Young  plants  are  rich  in  alkalis,  old  ones  in  earth)-  and  me- 
tallic oxides  (Garreau,  Ann.  8c.  Kat.  [4]  xiii. — Corenwinder,  ibid.  xiv.).  The 
"  active  principles  "  elaborated  by  certain  plants  often  appear  at  particular  ages  only. 
The  phenomena  of  "  migration  "  play  a  very  important  part  during  the  whole  of  the 
plant's  existence.  Thus,  during  germination,  the  protein  matter  or  alciiron  of  the  seed 
becomes  liquefied  and  the  starch  is  converted  into  dextrin,  and  perhaps  into  sugar  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  The  semi-liquid  mass  formed  by  the  mixture  of  these 
bodies  then  migrates  into  the  growing  cotyledons,  stem  and  root,  or  rather  forms  them 
by  the  extension  of  itself  through  chemical  and  morphological  changes  resulting  in  the 
building  up  of  cellulose  and  cells.  There  is  no  loss  of  protein-matter  during  this  trans- 
action, but  the  sum  of  the  starch,  dextrin,  sugar  and  cellulose  of  the  plant  are  together 
less  than  the  starch  of  the  original  seed.  Solar  energy,  carbonic  acid,  and  soil-mate- 
rials being  present,  new  material  is  constructed  and  growth  proceeds.  As  the  leaves 
wither  and  die,  a  certain  amount  of  material,  namely  the  protoplasm,  is  withdrawn 
from  them  and  migrates  to  the  still  living  organs.  Hence,  dead  leaves  consist  mostly 
of  cellulose  with  certain  other  matters  peculiarly  connected  with  that  substance,  pro- 
tein, starch,  and  sugar,  alkalis,  and  phosphoric  acid,  being  left  in  exceedinglj-  small 
quantities.  As  life  advances,  growth  will  for  a  certain  time  take  place  chiefly  in  the 
leaves  as  distinguished  from  the  roots.  Thus  Anderson  found  that  in  turnips  grow- 
ing from  July  7  to  August  11,  the  leaves  increased  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the 
roots.  At  a  later  epoch  the  process  is  reversed.  In  turnips  growing  from  August  11  to 
September  1,  the  roots  increased  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  the  leaves.  That  is  to  say,  of 
the  material  elaborated  by  the  leaves,  a  very  large  proportion  did  not  remain  in  those 
organs  but  migrated  to  the  roots.  In  turnips  growing  from  September  1  to  October  5, 
the  leaves  were  found  to  have  decreased  in  weight,  some  leaves  in  fact  had  withered  and 
fallen  off,  but  the  roots  had  vastlj'  increased.  In  other  words,  the  migration  from  the 
leaves  to  the  root  had  been  very  active,  the  latter  organs  acting  as  storehouses  for  the 
stuffs  constructed  in  the  former.  Further  on  in  life  another  change  takes  place.  The 
material  amassed  in  the  root  migrates  once  more  into  the  leaves,  when  these  are  formed 
again  with  the  return  of  warmth.  Finally,  the  plant  flowers  and  seeds,  material  is 
wthdrawn  from  both  leaves  and  root,  takes  its  last  migration,  and  finds  its  last 
resting-place  in  its  first  starting-place,  the  albumen  of  the  seed  ;  the  dead  leaves  and 
stem  representing  very  little  more  than  so  much  cellulose.  A  very  similar  migration 
may  be  traced  in  the  storing  up  of  starch  in  the  tuber  of  the  potato,  in  the  stem  of 
the  palm,  and  in  a  multitude  of  other  instances.  The  history  of  the  metamorphosis 
and  migration  of  material  in  olives  has  been  traced  by  De  Luc  a  (Ann.  Sc.  Nat. 
(iv.),  xviii.).  Mannite  appears  in  the  young  olive  leaves  at  first  in  very  small  quan- 
tities, but  increases  iu  amount  as  development  proceeds  until  the  epoch  of  flowering, 
when  it  begins  to  diminish.  By  the  time  the  leaves  are  withered  it  has  nearly  dis- 
appeared. It  is  also  found  in  young  flowers,  but  disappears  as  they  reach  perfection. 
It  occurs,  too,  in  the  unripe  fruit,  but  gives  place  to  oil  during  maturation.  A  very 
close  connection  is  observed  between  chlorophyll  and  mannite  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  mannite  and  oil  on  the  other,  the  mode  of  the  development  of  tlie  latter  being 
thus  indicated.  M.  F. 
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XrirX  VOMICA.    See  Stuychnos. 

N'T'MP'HSiA.  Tlifi  ash  of  the  leaves  and  stiilks  of  Nympluea  alha  and  N.  lutca  has 
been  analysed  hy  Schulz-Fleeth  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiv.  80J :  — 

K-'O.  Na20.  Ca^O.  Mg^O.  Fe'O'.   SO'.   SiO=.  CO^  P-0\   KCI.  NaCl. 

A,'.  /K/ra ;  youPK  1  _  ^-.^^  5  fig  q..^^  I.^U  q.^I  22-23  7-18  7  88  2-78  =  96  23 
li'avps  and  st.'ilks  j 

A'.  /k/,o.- old  leaves  '7  'Jl  —  30  00     3-Cl       0-10  1-39  I'lG  28  26  idb  4-K3  7-33  =  99-35 

"and  stalks?*"' } ^'^^  "'^^  ^^'"^  ^'^^  ~  29-66  =  8C-80 

The  young  li-aves  and  stalks  of  N.  lutca  yielded,  after  drying,  7  96  per  cent,  ash,  tho 
old  leaves  of  the  samo  lO'lS  per  cent,  and  the  leaves  and  stalks  of  N.  alba  12'99  per 
cent. 


0. 


OATS.    See  Ckrf.ai.s  (i.  823). 

OBSIDIAN'  and  PITnilCi:.  Obsidian  is  a  glassy  modification  of  fdspathic  CT 
trachytic  lava,  runiice  is  a  i)orous,  fibrous,  capillary  or  tumetied  mass,  produced  by 
tlie  operation  of  various  external  agencies,  chiefly  aqueous  vapour  and  a  certain  tem- 
perature in  these  lavas  while  in  the  fluid  .state.  Many  obsidians,  when  ignited  in  lumps, 
become  brightly  incandescent,  and  swell  ujj  to  a  tumefied  mass  of  pumice,  which, 
according  to  Abich,  is  more  like  natural  pumice  in  proportion  as  the  mineral  contain.? 
less  silica  and  more  alkali.  Pulverised  obsidian  does  not  exhibit  these  phenomena, 
but  merely  turns  brown.  Obsidians  heated  above  the  point  at  which  the  formation  of 
pumice  takes  place,  melt  to  a  greenish  glass.  Similar  glas.ses  are  also  formed  by  the 
natural  fusion  of  pumice.  Both  pumice  and  obsidian  apjKJar  to  be  but  little  attacked 
by  acids. 

Tliese  minerals  may  be  divided  into  two  groups: — A.  Those  in  which  the  silica 
amounts  to  about  60  per  cent.,  less  therefore  than  in  glas.sy  felspar  (ii.  620) ;  the 
pumices  belonging  to  this  group  are  tumefied,  and  have  a  dirty  white  or  grey-green 
colour. — B.  Those  in  which  the  silica  amounts  to  70-80  percent. ;  the  pumices  belong- 
ing to  this  division  are  fibro-capillary,  white,  and  have  a  silky  lustre. 

a.  Obsidian  from  Tenerifil- :  specific  gravity  2'528  (Abich,  Geolog.  Unters.  p.  62). 
- — h.  Pumice  from  the  same:  specific  gravity  2'4:77  (Abich). — c.  Pumice  from  tho 
Phlegrfean  Fields  :  specific  gravity  2'-lll  (Abicli)- — 'J-  Pumice  from  Llactacunga,  at 
the  foot  of  Cotopaxi  (Abich). — c.  Oljsidian  from  Li  pari :  specific  gravity  2-370. — 
f.  Pumice  from  the  same:  specific  gravity  2  77  (Abich). — g.  Obsidian  porphyry  from 
tl\e  greater  Ararat  (Abich). — h.  Obsidian  from  Moldavia,  Bohemia  (v.  Hauer, 
Jahrb.  Geol.  Keichsaust,  v.  868). 

With  .ibout  60  per  cent,  silic.i.  Willi  70  SO  per  cent,  silica., 


a. 

r. 

</. 

c. 

./■. 

h. 

Silica  . 

61-18 

62-25 

62-04 

73-77 

74-05 

73-70 

77-60 

79-12 

Alumina 

19-0.5 

16-13 

16-55 

10-83 

12-97 

12-27 

11-79 

11-36 

I'erric  oxide  . 

4-22 

4-26 

4-43Fe' 

'0  1-80 

2-73 

2-31 

2-17 

2-64 

Manganic  oxide 

0-33 

0-23 

Lime 

0-59 

0-62 

1-31 

1-21 

0-12 

0-65 

1-40 

4-45 

Magnesia 

019 

0-79 

0-72 

1-30 

0-28 

0-29 

1-48 

Soda 

10-63 

11-25 

6-39 

4-29 

4-15 

4-52 

4-21 

1-21 

Pota.sh  . 

3-0O 

2-97 

3-66 

3-90 

5-11 

4-73 

2-30 

Chlorine. 
Water  . 

0  30) 
0-01$ 

0-53 

3-84 

2-85 

JO-31 
)  0-22 

0  31 
1-22 

100-03 

99-33 

98-94 

99-95 

99-94 

100-00 

99-47 

100-26 

The  close  agreement  between  the  analyses  of  obsidian  and  pumice  from  the  same 
locality,  for  example  a,  h  and  c, /,  shows  that  the  two  are  merely  modifications  of  the 
same  mineral. 

The  analyses  show  also  that  obsidian  and  pumice  consist  mainly  of  feLsp.athic  sub- 
stance ;  they  always,  however,  contain  small  quantities  of  earths,  and  iron-oxides, 
indicating  an  admixture  of  augite,  olivin  and  magnetic  iron  ore.  The  obsidian  and 
pumice  of  Tenerifte  {a,  h)  consist  almost  entirely  of  oligoclase,  which  mineral  likewise 
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occurs  pure  in  the  midst  of  tliem.  The  pumice  of  the  PhlegKean  fields  (cl,  also  that 
of  Iscliia,  Proeida,  and  the  volcano  of  Arequipa  in  Boliria,  which  contain  but  little  more 
than  60  per  cent,  silica,  also  consist  mainly  of  oligoolase  more  or  less  pure.  The 
minerals  of  the  division  B,  which  contain  a  rather  large  proportion  of  potash,  appear 
to  be  mixtures  of  free  silica  with  oligoclase  and  glassy  felspar  (ii.  620).  The  water  in 
pumice  is  merely  hygroscopic.  The  small  quantities  of  chlorine  are  present  as  chloride 
of  sodium  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  which  salts  are  frequently  found  in  and  upon  lava. 

The  pumice  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Laach,  analysed  by  Schaffer,  exhibits 
a  composition  different  from  the  preceding,  containing  only  about  50-58  per  cent, 
silica ;  and  two  specimens  of  obsidian  from  the  great  volcano  of  Hawaii  differ  still  more 
in  composition  tiierefrom.  A  capillary  variety  yielded  5ri9  per  cent,  silica,  30-26 
ferrous  oxide,  and  1816  magnesia  (=  99-61);  a  glassy  variety,  39-7-1  silica,  10-55 
alumina,  22  29  ferrous  oxide,  2-7-t  lime,  2-40  magnesia,  21-62  soda,  and  0-33  water 
(=  99  67).  The  former  appears  to  be  an  augite,  (Mg;  Fe)'SiO';  the  latter  is  also 
probably  an  augite,  but  with  an  unusually  large  quantity  of  soda.  (Rammelsberg's 
Mincralchemie,  p.  637.) 

OCBRAir.  A  variety  of  bole  from  Orawicza  in  the  Bannat,  containing  31-3  per 
cent,  silica,  43  0  alumina,  12  ferric  oxide,  and  21-0  water.  (Kersten.) 

OCHRE.  A  term  applied  to  many  metallic  oxides  occuring  in  an  earlliy  or 
puh  erulcnt  form :  e.  g.  iron  or  red  ochre,  or  molybdic  ochre,  &c. 

OCHROXTS,    An  impure  eerite  mixed  with  quartz,  analysed  by  Klaproth. 

OCHOTA.  OIIi  or  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  with  Lauhix  or  Bay-berry  CiiiPiioE 
(iii.  476). 

OCTAHEDRITE.    Syn.  with  Axatase  (i.  289). 

OCTYZi.  Caprijl.  CH". — The  eighth  alcohol-radicle  of  the  series  C"H-°-'-', 
According  to  Bouis  (Compt.  rend,  xxxviii,  735)  it  may  be  separated  from  the  chloride, 
CTI"C1,  by  the  acetate  of  sodium  in  the  cold.  In  the  free  state  it  is  represented  by 
the  formula  C'H"  (see  Alcohoi.-radici.es,  i.  96),  and  is  isomeric,  or  perhaps  identical 
with  hydride  of  cetyl,  C'H'^H  (see  Hydeiues,  iii.  182). 

OCTTI.,  BROMCXSE  or.  CTI"Br.— Obtained  by  treating  oetylic  alcohol  with 
bromine  and  phuspliorus.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  smelling  like  tiie  chloride,  heavier  than 
water,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcoliol.  It  boils  with  decomposition  at  190^, 
and  leaves  a  carbonaceous  residue  when  distilled;  burns  \vith  a  smoky  green-edged 
flame.  It  is  decomposed  by  potash,  yielding  bromide  of  potassium  and  oetylic  alcohol, 
and  precipitates  silver-salts  in  alcoholic  solution,  but  more  slowly  than  the  iodide. 

OCTTIi,  CHXiORXDE  OP.  C"H"C1.— Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  pentaelduride  of  phosphorus  on  oetylic  alcohol  (Bonis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xliv.  128). — 2.  By  that  of  hydrochloric  acid  upon  octylene  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  civ.  185). — 3.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  on  hydride  of  octyl  (Schorlemmer, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  419) ;  at  the  boiling  heat  (Wurtz,  Jalu-esb.  1863,  p.  509)  at  40°  - 
50°,  avoiding  an  excess  of  chlorine  (Pelouze  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxix. 
91).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  smelling  like  oranges.  Specific 
gi-avity  0-892  at  18°  (Schorlemmer);  0-895  at  16°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours). 
Boils  at  175°  (Bouis);  at  170°— 172°  (Schorlemmer);  168°— 172°  (Pelouze  and 
Cahours);  at  162° — 167°  (Wurtz).  It  burns  with  a  smoky  green-edged  flame,  forming 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  does  not  precipitate  silver-salts :  is  decomposed  liy  potassium  or  sodium 
in  the  cold,  yielding  octyl  [or  hydride  of  cetyl]  C'"H" ;  but  when  it  is  heated  with  sodium 
the  metal  assumes  a  violet  colour,  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  and  if  the  distilled  liquid  be 
repeatedly  distilled  -svith  sodium  till  all  the  chlorine  is  removed  from  it,  the  product 
xdtimately  obtained  is  octylene  CH'"  (Bouis).  Chloride  of  octyl  prepared  from  the 
hydride  exhibits  the  same  reaction  as  that  obtained  from  the  alcohol ;  when  heated 
with  alcohol  and  acetate  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  octylene  and  oetylic  acetate. 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours.) 

OCTYli,  HYDRATE  OP.  Oetylic  Alcohol.  Capri/lic  Alcohol.  C*H".H.O. 
— This  alcohol  is  obtained,  according  to  Bouis  and  other  chemists,  by  distilling reci- 
noleate  of  potassium  or  sodium  with  excess  of  caustic  alkali.  Others  again  assert  that 
the  volatile  products  of  this  reaction  are  heptylic  alcohol,  C'II"'0,  and  metbyl-a-naiitliyl, 
Q8JJI6Q  These  opposite  views  liave  already  been  discussed  in  connection  with  heptylic 
alcohol  (iii.  144).  As  there  observed,  we  must  suppose,  pending  the  further  investi- 
gation of  the  subject,  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  alcohols  is  produced,  according  to 
the  particular  circumstances  of  tlie  i-eaclion.  The  mode  of  preparation  has  been  already 
described  {loc.  cit.).    According  to  Limjiricht  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  sciii.  242),  the 
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tieparatiun  of  tlie  melhyl-oenanthyl  formed  at  tho  same  time,  is  never  eompleti'ly 
f'fFeeted  \>y  means  of  acid  siilphitt;  of  sodium,  on  aeeount  of  the  greasy  natnro  of  tlio 
compound  formed  ;  and  the  only  way  of  elfrctually  removing  this  acetone  is  that 
adopted  by  liouis,  which  consists  in  repeatedly  distilling  tiie  liipiid  over  fresli  lumps 
of  caustic  potash  as  long  as  any  brown  substance  remains  in  the  residue. 

Octylic  alcohol  is  also  produced  by  distilling  acetate  of  octyl  (obtained  from 
American  petroleum)  with  potash.    (Pelouze  and  Cahours,  A/c.  cit.) 

Oi'tylic  alcohol  is  a  colourless  transparent  oily  liquid,  having  a  strong  aromatic 
odour  and  making  grease-spots  on  paper.  It  has  no  action  on  polarised  light 
(I'.ouis).  It  boils  at  180°  (Bonis)  ;  at  179°  (Mosch n in,  Squ i re) ;  at,  180°— 184° 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours).  Specific  gravity  =  0-823  at  17°  (Bonis) ;  0-826  at  16° 
(Pelouze  and  Cahours).  Vapour-density  obs.  =  i-55  (Bouis);  calc.  =  4'5L 
Its  composition  is  as  follows  :  * 

Calculated.  Bouis.  Mosclinin.  Dacliauer. 

C          96  73-84  73-46          73-64  73-8 

H'»         18  13-84  13  88           13-8  13  9 

0           16  12-32  12-66           12-56  12  3 


CTI'«0      130         100-00         100  00         100-00  100-0 

Dacliauer,  by  dissolving  sodium  in  the  alcohol  (purified  by  treatment  with  acid 
sulphite  of  sodium)  and  treating  tho  resulting  mass  with  chloride  of  acetj-1.  obtained 
acetate  of  octyl  containing  70  0  per  cent,  carbon,  and  119  hydrogen,  the  formula 
C'H^(C»H")0'^  requiring  69-7  carbon,  and  11-6  hydrogen. 

Octylic  alcohol  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohul,  ether,  and  wood-sjnrit, 
and  very  readily  in  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  phjsphvrvs,  sulphur,  iodine,  fused 
chliirid<'  (if  zinc,  fatt<,  resin/:,  and  copal.  It  rapidly  absorbs  hydrocldoric  acid  gas, 
which  however  it  gives  off  again  when  heated.  It  combines  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
forming  very  deliquescent .  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  cold  more  freely  than  in  hot 
octylic  alcohol,  and  are  decomposed  by  water.  (BoTiis.) 

Octylic  alcohol,  when  free  from  methyl-cenanthyl,  is  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
or  bypassing  oxygen  through  it  at  the  boiling  heat  (Bouis).  It  is  oxidised  by 
nitric  acid,  yielding  various  fatty  acids.  Sulphuric  acid  dissolves  in  it,  forming  octyl- 
sulphuric  acid,  and  generally  also  octyleue  and  neutral  octylic  sulphate.  Tty  fum- 
ing sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted,  first  into  oetyl-sulphuric  acid,  then,  on  further  action, 
into  raeta-octylene  (Bouis).  Fused  chloride  of  zinc  converts  it  into  octylene. 
With  glacial  phospihoric  acid  it  yields  octyl-phosphorie  acid.  With  hj/drochloric  acid, 
fii  ntachluride  of  p>hosphorus,  bromine  and  "phosphorus,  and  iodine  and  fhejsphorus,  it 
exhibits  the  usual  reactions  of  alcohols.  With  potassium  (or  sodium)  it  yields  a  sub- 
stitution-product. Heated  witli  cpiicHime,  it  yields  hydrogen  and  gaseous  hydro- 
carbons. It  reduces  oxide  (but  not  nitrate)  of  silver,  when  heated  wath  it,  forming  a 
metallic  mirror.  (Bouis.) 

OCTYl,  HYDRXBE  OT.  Cm">  =  C"'H".H.  Hydride  of  Capri/l.— This 
hydrocarbon  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  American  petroleum,  and  is  found  in  tho 
p(M-tion  of  the  oil  boiling  between  115°  and  120°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exxvii.  197;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  528);  also  among  tlie  light  oils  obtained  by 
distilling  Wigan  cannel-coal  at  a  low  temperature  (Sell  orl  em  m  er,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
XV.  119).  It  is  produced,  togetlier  witli  many  of  its  homologues,  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
chloride  on  amylic  alcohol,  passing  over,  togetlier  with  octj-lenc,  in  the  portion  of 
liquid  which  distils  between  110°  and  130°;  and  on  treating  this  distillate  with 
liromine  whicli  unites  with  the  octylene,  and  distilling  again  under  a  pressure  of  20  mm., 
the  octylic  hydride  passes  over  at  80°  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxviii.  230; 
.lahresb.  1863,  p.  509).  It  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  a  faint  ethereal  odour, 
boihng  at  119°  (Sc  h  orl  em  m  e  r),  at  115°— 118^  (Wurtz),  at  116°— 118°  (Pelouze 
and  Cahours).  Specific  gi-avity  =  0  728  at  0°  (Wurtz).  Vapour-density  4-01 
(Wurtz),  ealc.  =  3  947.    Chlorine  converts  it  into  chloride  of  octyl. 

OCTYI.,  IODISE  or.  CRi'I.  (Bouis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xliv.  131. 
— Squire,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  108.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  and  phos- 
pliorus  on  octylic  alcohol.  It  is  an  oily  liquid,  having  an  odour  of  oranges,  boiling 
with  decomposition  at  211°  (Bouis),  at  193°  (Sq u  i re).  Specific  gravitj'  =  1-31  at 
16°  (Bouis).  It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  turns  red  on  exposure  to  light. 
Healed  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  j'ields  lij'driodate  of  oetylamine  (Squire,  Cahours, 
Bonis);  if  the  octylic  iodide  is  in  excess,  di-  and  tri-octj'lamine  are  likewise  formed 


•  The  analyses  of  castor-oil,  alcoliol,  which  agree  more  nearly  with  the  7-carboii  formula,  have  been 
already  given  (iii.  146). 
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(Bouis).  With  sodium  or  potassium,  it  behaves  like  the  cliloride.  Heated  with^ro- 
tiisulphide  of  sodium  in  alcoholic  solution,  it  forms  sulphide  of  octyl  and  iodide  of 
sodium.  Heated  with  mercury,  it  yields  mercurous  iodide,  octylene,  and  free  hydrogen. 
Its  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  silver-salts.  (Bouis.) 

OCTTX,  OSCXBB  OP.  (C*H")-0  ?— Obtained,  though  not  pure,  by  distilling 
octylate  of  sodium  with  chloride  of  octyl;  also  by  distilling  oetylic  alcohol  with 
sulplmric  acid,  the  acid  being  heated  in  a  retort  and  the  alcohol  allowed  to  flow  in 
slowly.  (Bouis.) 

OCTTIi,  SUXPHrDE  OP.  (C'H")-S.— "UTien  an  alcoholic  solution  of  proto- 
sulphide  of  sodium  is  heated  with  iodide  of  oct_yl,  till  the  mixture  becomes  turbid, 
sulphide  of  octyl  separates  as  an  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water,  and  having  an 
unpleasant  odour.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol;  decomposes  when  heated. 
(Bouis.) 

OCT7X.AIVXmE.  Caprylamine.  C^H'^N  =  C«H".H«.N.  (W.  S.  Squire, 
Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  108. — Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  399.  — Bouis, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pbys.  [3]  xliv.  139.— Pelouze  and  Cahours,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  529.) — A 
base  produced  by  heating  alcoholic  ammonia  with  iodide  of  octyl  (Squire,  Cahours, 
Bouis),  or  with  the  chloride  (Pelouze  and  Cahours)  ;  also  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  octylsulphate  and  cyanate  of  potassium,  and  treating  the  resulting  distillate  (which 
crystallises  readily,  and  probably  consists  of  cyanate  and  cyanurate  of  octyl)  with 
potash.  (Bouis.) 

Octylamine  is  a  colourless,  bitter,  very  caustic,  inflammable  liquid,  having  an  ammo- 
niacal  fishy  odour.  Specific  gravity  0786  (Squire).  Boiling  point  164°  (Squire)  ; 
172°— 175°  (Cahours);  175°  (Bouis);  168°— 172°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours). 
Octylamine  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  precipitates  metallic  salts,  and  dissolves  chloride 
of  silver.  With  iodide  of  octyl,  it  yields  di-  and  tri-octylamine.  With  the  chlorides  of 
benzoyl  and  cumyl,  it  fomis  octyl-benzamide,  and  octyl-cumylamide.  (Cahours.) 

Octylamine  iinites  readily  with  acids.  The  hydriodate,  C*H-°NI,  forms  large  plates, 
easily  soluble  in  water.  The  hydrochlorate,  CH-'Cl,  is  very  deliquescent,  but  ulti- 
mately crystallises  in  vacuo,  in  large  nacreous  plates.  The  chloroaurafe,  C-H-'XAuCl', 
is  deposited  from  dilute  solutions  in  shining  yellow  laminae  resembling  iodide  of  lead. 
The  chloroplatinatc,  C^'H^NPtCP,  separates  from  boiling  solutions  in  shining  golden- 
yellow  scales  or  large  thin  plates,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  nitrate, 
C«H2"N.N0',  and  sulphate,  (C'H=''N)'SO'',  are  crystallisable  and  readily  soluble  in 
■water. 

OCTTIiElVB.  Caprylene,  C'H'^. — This  hydrocarbon  is  produced,  as  already  men- 
tioned, by  heating  oetylic  alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  or  fused  chloride  of  zinc  (Bouis); 
by  heating  iodide  or  chloride  of  octyl  with  sodium  or  mercury  (Bouis);  by  heating 
chloride  of  octyl  with  alcoholic  potash  (Pelouze  and  Cahours);  also,  together  with 
several  other  olefines  and  many  alcoholic  hydrides,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  zinc  on 
amy  lie  alcohol  (Wurtz).  It  is  also  formed  together  with  hj-drogen,  marsh-gas,  and 
other  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  when  pelargonic  acid  is  distilled  with  potash -lime,  consti- 
tuting the  greater  part  of  the  liquid  distillate  thus  obtained,  which  passes  over  between 
106°  and  110°  (Cahours,  Conipt.  rend.  xxxi.  143).  It  may  be  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  other  fatty  acids,  viz.  tenanthylic,  caprylic,  palmitic  acid,  &c.,  and 
appears  to  be  produced  in  the  distillation  of  most  fixed  oils. 

Octylene  is  a  very  mobile  oil,  lighter  than  water  and  insoluble  therein,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  boils  without  decomposition  at  125°  (Bouis);  at  116°  — 
120°  (Cahour.s);  at  118°— 120°  (Pelouze  and  Cahours) ;  below  120°  (Wurtz) ; 
at  115°— 117°  (Schorlemmer).  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3-86—3-90  (Bouis);  4  0 
(Wurtz);  4"17  (Schorlemmer) ;  calc.  =  3'878.   It  burns  with  a  verj' bright  flame. 

It  is  violently  attacked  by  strong  nitric  acid,  yielding  nitro-  and  dinitro-oetyleno 
(Cahours).  Wlien  treated  first  with  sesqui-hydrated  nitric  acid,  2HN0^3H'0,  and 
then  with  a  mixture  of  fuming  nitric  acid  and  oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  dinitro-octylene, 
CH'XNO^)',  which,  after  washing  and  drj'ing,  forms  an  oily  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
and  slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  having  a  strongly  irritating  odour.  It 
is  decomposed  by  disf  illation,  giving  off  red  vapours,  leaving  a  black  residue,  and  yield- 
ing a  distillate  of  nitro-octylene,  CH'^NO-,  a  liquid  possessing  similar  properties. 
Octylene  is  not  attacked  by  sodium,  but  if  dry  chlorine  c/as  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  a 
violet-coloured  compoimd  having  the  composition  C'H'^ClNa-  or  C'H"Xa.NaCl,  is 
formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  With  iodine  and  bromine,  corresponding  cora- 
poimds  are  formed.  (Bouis.) 

Meta-octylene,  C'"H'-? — A  hydrocarbon  polj-mcric  with  octylene,  obtained  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid  on  oetylic  alcohol.  AVhen  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  water,  alcohol  and  aqueous  potash,  it  forma  a  colourless  inodorous  liquid  of 
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specific  gravity  0'814  at  15^,  and  boiling  with  decomposition  at  250°.  It  is  in.wluble 
in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  burns  with  a  bright  flame,  is  not  acted  on  by 
boiling  potash.  (Ijouis.) 

OCTYIENE,  ACETATE  OF.  C'=H"0«  =  ^^^^j^sQ^y,  1 0^— Obtained  by  heating 

an  ethereal  solution  of  the  bromide  with  acetate  of  silver  to  100°.  It  is  a  thick  oily 
liquid,  boiling  between  240°  and  245°  (Wurtz);  245°  and  250°  (De  Clermont). 

OCTYSCETTS,  ZSROmZDE  OF.  CTl'^Br'. — Produced  by  direct  combination 
(c.f/.  by  Ihi'.  action  of  brmiLinc  on  the  mixture  of  octyleno  and  octylic  hytlride  occurring 
amongst  the  products  of  the  decomposition  of  amylic  alcohol  by  chloride  of  zinc).  It 
is  an  amber-coloured  heavy  liquid,  which  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
even  in  rarefied  air.  (Wurtz.) 

OCT-X-I.EI(rE,  HVDHATE  op.  CTI"'02  =  (C''H"')".H'.0'.  Octylic  Glycol. 
Octyhaic  atcdiwi.  (P.  D  e  Clermont,  Compt.  rend.  lix.  80;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iii. 
2o4.)--01)taiued  by  decomposing  the  acetate  with  finely  pulverised  potash  added  by  small 
portions, distilling  inan  oil-bath,  repeating  the  whole  process  several  times,  and  purifying 
the  product  by  fractional  distillation.  It  is  a  thick,  oily,  colourless,  inodorous  liquid, 
having  a  burning  aromatic  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
Specific  gravity  =  0-932  at  0^  and  0-920  at  29°.    Boils  between  235°  and  240° 

ocTYXiSirE,  bybkatochXiOride  of.    C'H"C10  =  (C''H"*)^C1| 

Oi'tylcnic  Chlirrhytlrin. — This  compound  is  formed:  1.  By  the  action  of  strong  hydro- 
rlilorie  acid  on  oetylenie  alcohol ; — 2.  By  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  octyh'ue. 
Tile  first  reaction  yields  a  very  impur(i  product.  To  prepare  the  compound  by  the 
second,  pure  octylene  is  added  to  a  solution  containing  2  or  3  per  cent,  hypochlorous 
acid,  obtained,  according  to  the  method  of  Carius  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  195),  by 
agitating  chlorine  gas  as  free  as  possible  from  air,  with  mercuric  oxide  previously 
heated  to  300°,  and  suspended  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.* 

The  product  is  a  mixtm-e  of  mercuric  oxychloride,  water,  and  hydratochloride  of 
octylene.  The  latter  is  extracted  by  ether,  the  mercury  precipitated  by  sulphydric 
acid,  the  excess  of  acid  neutralised  by  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  liquid  submitted 
to  fractional  distillation.  The  hydratochloride  is  then  obtained  nearly  pure,  in  the 
form  of  an  aromatic  liquid  boiling  between  204°  and  208°.   (De  Clermont,  loc.  cit.) 

OCTTSA-WAX.  A  vegetable  wax  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myristica  ocuba, 
o(Jic/iiii//.s  or  st  hifcra,  a  plant  growing  abundantly  in  the  marshy  grounds  on  the  shores 
of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries.  The  shelled  fruit,  bruised  and  boiled  with  water, 
yields  from  18  to  19  per  cent,  of  the  wax,  wliieli  is  yellowish-white,  of  the  consistence 
of  bees-wax,  melts  at  36°,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  eoutains,  according  to  Lewy's 
analysis,  74  0  per  cent,  carbon,  11-3  hydrogen,  and  14-7  oxygen,  but  is  most  probably  a 
Tuixture  of  different  fats.  It  is  easily  bleached,  and  is  used  extensively  in  Brazil  for 
the  manufacture  of  candles. 

OBniYXi.  (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiii.  370.) — When  fats  or  oils  contain- 
ing oleic  acid  are  distilled  with  sulphur,  a  fetid  oil  passes  over,  which  may  be  separated 
liy  rectification  into  several  others,  the  first  of  which  is  a  limpid  oil  boiling  at  about 
71°  ;  but  the  quantity  of  this  limpid  oil  is  but  small,  and  it  is  not  found  possible  to 
obtain  fractions  of  constant  boiling  point.  The  crude  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol  yields 
precipitates  with  various  metalhc  salts.  With  mercuric  chloride,  a  white  precipitate 
is  formed,  yielding  by  anal3'sis,  14-61  per  cent,  carbon,  2-72  hydrogen,  60-01  mercury, 
10-25 — 10-67  chlorine,  and  12-48  sul[iliur,  whence  Anderson  deduces  the  formula 
C^WS-.'lHf/Cl  +  C^H''S'-.Hff-S,  regarding  the  precipitate  as  a  compound  of  mercuric 
chloride  and  raercurous  sulphide  with  the  body  C'"//'*^^  which  he  cixWa  sulphide  of  odim/l. 
Uerhardt,  on  the  other  hand  {Traiti,  ii.  637),  suggests  the  formula  C"H'HgS.HgCl. 
(requiring  14-76  C,  2-80  H,  61-22  Hg,  11-07  Gland  10-15  S),  representing  it  as  a  compound 
of  mercuric  chloride  with  mercuric  sulphotetrylate  (analogous  to  mercuric  sulphethy- 
late  or  mercaptide,  ii.  548).  The  mercury  precipitate  suspended  in  water  is  blackened 
and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  yields  by  distillation  a  limpid  oil, 
ligliter  than  water,  and  having  a  repulsive  odour  like  that  of  certain  umbelliferous 
plants.    This  oil  (regarded  by  Anderson  as  sidjjliidc  of  odmyl,  but  perhaps  consisting 

*  Tlie  proportions  required  are  13  grms.  mercuric  oxide  to  a  litre  of  chlorine.  The  agitation  must 
be  perl'iirmed  in  a  darlt  pl:ice  and  in  buttles  not  containing  more  th:ina  litre.  With  largerqn.mtities,  the 
proerss  tatls  from  formation  of  mercuric  chlorate.  Pure  hypochlorous  acid  is  not  well  adapted  for  ex- 
prrinients  like  the  above,  as  it  easily  gives  otf  chlorine,  even  in  dilute  solution.  The  solution  obtained 
as  just  described  should  therefore  be  mixed  with  a  small  additional  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  pre- 
viously heated  to  3U0°  and  suspended  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  (Carius.) 
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of  tetryl-Kulpliydric  acid,  or  tetrylic  mercaptan)  gives  with  alcoholic  mercuric  chloride 
ii  white  precipitate,  exactly  resembling  tlie  preceding,  and  with  platinic  chloride  a 
yellow  precipitate  similar  to  that  obtained  with  the  limpid  oil  obtained  by  rectifying 
the  crude  sulphuretted  oil. 

ODORINE.  A  volatile  base  obtained  by  Unverdorben  from  boue-oil.  It  appears 
to  have  been  impure  picoline. 

OSONTOX.ITS.     See  TUHQUOIS. 

(EN.&NTHXC  ACID  and  ETHER.  (Liebig  and  Pelouze,  Aun.  Ch.  Pharm. 
six.  241. — Uelffs,  ibtd.  Ixxx.  290 j. — The  name  oeuanthic  ether  was  given  by  Liebig 
and  Pelouze  to  an  ethereal  liquid  wliich  exists  in  all  wines  and  is  the  source  of  their 
peculiar  odour,  causing  a  few  drops  of  wine  left  in  a  bottle  to  be  distinctly  smelt, 
whereas  a  mixture  of  pure  alcohol  and  water  of  the  same  alcoholic  strength  as  wine 
has  scarcely  any  odour.  This  ether  remains  in  small  quantity  as  an  oily  liquid,*  when 
large  quantities  of  wine  are  distilled ;  it  may  be  obtained  with  greater  facility  by 
distilling  wine-lees  with  half  its  bulk  of  water,  taking  care  that  the  mass  does  not 
carbonise.  The  distillate  contains  a  small  quantity  of  free  acid  from  which  it  may  be 
freed  by  washing  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium. 

When  thus  purified  and  dried,  oeuanthic  ether  is  a  very  mobile  liquid,  having  a  very 
strong  vinous  odour,  almost  intoxicating  when  inhaled.  Its  taste  is  very  strong  and 
disagreeable.  It  dissolves  easily  in  ether  and  in  alcohol,  even  when  the  latter  is  rather 
dilute,  not  perceptibly  in  water.  Sp.  gr.  =  0-862  (Liebig  and  Pelouze);  0-8725  at 
irj-5°  (Delffs).  Boils  between  225'^  and  230°  (L.  and  P.);  at  22-1°  (Delffs).  It  gives 
by  analy.sis  70-5 — 71-5  per  cent,  carbon  and  118 — 12-1  hj-drogeu,  whence  Liebig  and 
Pelouze  deduce  the  formula  CH'^O^  (calc.  72-0  per  cent.  C  and  12-0  H),  regarding 
the  compound  as  the  ethylic  ether  of  oenanthic  acid, C'/Z'^O^  Delffs,  on  the  other 
hand,  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  pelargonate  of  ethyl,  C'^-H'-O^  or  C"H'^-0-  = 
C"H"(C^H'')0-,  (requiring  71-0  per  cent.  C  and  11-8  H).  The  vapour-density  is  9  8 
according  to  Liebig  and  Pelouze;  7  0-t  at  270°  according  to  Delfis;  the  calculated 
vapour  density  of  pelargonic  ether  is  6-45. 

By  treating  cenanthie  ether  with  an  alkali,  and  decomposing  the  product  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  oeuanthic  acid  is  obtained  as  an  oil  which  may  be  washed  with  WiU-m 
water,  and  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium,  or  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  This 
acid  forms  at  13°  a  colourless  buttery  mass,  melting  at  a  higher  temperature  to  a 
colourless,  tasteless,  inodorous  oil,  which  reddens  litmus,  and  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis 
and  alk-aline  carbonates,  also  in  ether  and  in  alcohol.  It  contains,  according  to  Liebig 
and  Pelouze,  68-6 — 67-5  per  cent,  carbon,  and  11-6  hj-drogen,  whence  they  deduce  the 
formula  O'H"0^  (calc.  68-85  C,  and  11-5  H).  Delffs,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  it  as 
pelargonic  acid,  C'^H'W  or  C-'E'^O-,  which  requires  68-35  C  and  11-40  II.  The 
silver-salt  gives  by  analysis  35-7  per  cent,  silver  (L.  and  P.);  27-1  (Mulder)  ;  40-5 
(Delffs)  ;  pelargonate  of  silver  contains  40-75  per  cent. 

ffinanthic  acid,  when  distilled,  first  gives  off  a  mixture  of  water  and  tlie  unaltered 
acid,  afterwards  the  so-called  anhydrous  oenantldc  acid,  C'*H'^0-,  in  the  form  of  a 
liquid,  which  begins  to  boil  at  200-',  sulidifies  at  31°,  and  contains,  according  to  Liebig 
and  Pelouze,  73-3 — 74-3  C,  and  12-2  H.  Now,  as  pelargonic  acid  when  heated  distils 
altogether  unaltered,  Liebig  still  regards  oeuanthic  acid  as  distinct  from  pelargonic 
acid.  The  point,  however,  requires  further  investigation,  as  it  is  evident  that  neither 
the  acid  nor  the  ether  has  been  obtained  pure.  According  to  Fischer  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxv.  247),  the  so-called  ojnanthie  acid  is  a  mixture  of  capric  and  caprylic  acids. 

Cbloroenaiitbic  Acid  and  Etber.  Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixx.  363), 
by  treating  anianthic  ether  with  chlorine,  obtained  a  bitter,  fragrant,  syrujiy  liquid, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-2912  at  16°,  decomposed  by 
distillation,  and  containing  37-15  per  cent.  C,  5-30  H,  and  48  55  CI,  whence  he  deduces 
the  formula  C'^/yC'/'O^.  When  decomposed  by  potash,  it  yields  an  oily  acid  containing 
43-2—43-4  per  cent.  C,  6-3 — 6-6  H,  and  36  0 — 36-3  CI,  agreeing  approximately  with 
tlie  formula  C'H'-CPO^. 

For  further  details  respecting  all  those  compounds,  see  Gmdin's  Handbook,  xii. 
455  -460. 

CEM-ANTHOX..  C'II'^0  =  C'H'^O.H.  Hydride  of  (Enanthyl.  (Enatiihylic 
Aldiliydc.  (Bussy  and  Leeauu,  J.  Pharm.  xiii.  62. — Bussv,  ibid.  [3]  8,  321. 
—A.  VV.  Williamson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  38.— Tilley,  PhiL"3Iag.  xxxiii.  81.— 
Bertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  281. — Bonis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xliv.  87.) — 
This  body,  which  is  the  aldehyde  of  oenanthylic  acid,  and  isomeric  with  butyrone,  is 

*  A  soli'l  Rti\ist;uice  cillrd  crnanthic  ether,  which  is  iiianufactiired  in  Bavaria,  and  used  for  flavouring 
inferior  wines,  was  c.\liibiteJ  by  .M.  Lichteiiberger  iu  the  Interuational  Exhibition  of  186'J.  (UiiJ'iiianii  s 
Hiport,  p.  II  a.) 
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produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  castor-oil;  also,  according  to  Petersen  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pluirm.  Lxxxv.  281),  together  with  propylic  aldehyde  and  other  proiliiets,  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  sebate  of  calcium. 

Prqiinrit/(i)i. — 1.  The  jvllow  oily  distillate  obtained  by  thi^  dry  distillation  of 
castor-oil  is  separated  from  the  watery  liquid  and  distilled  with  five  or  six  times 
its  bulk  of  water ;  the  distillate  consisting  of  ojiianthol,  with  small  quantities  of 
acrolein,  a-nanthylic  acid  and  oily  fatty  acids,  is  shaken  up  with  6  pts.  by  weight  of 
water,  which  dissolves  out  the  greater  part  of  the  acrolein,  and  again  distilled  with 
pure  water,  till  no  more  oily  liqaid  remains  ;  this  distillate  is  shaken  up  with  weak 
baryta-water  till  it  no  longer  exhibits  an  acid  reaction,  then  decanted  and  distilled  ; 
and  tlie  portion  whii'h  goi  s  over  l>etween  15.5'"'  and  158°,  is  collecti'd  apart  (below 
acrolein  distils  over).  The  pure  ojnantliol  thus  obtained  is  dehydrated  liy  chloride  of 
calcium  (Bussy,  Williamson  ).— 2.  The  product  of  the  dry  tlistillation  of  castor- 
oil  is  shaken  iip  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  whereby  a  solution  is  formed 
which  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point  yields  the  cenanthol  as  a  separate  layer  on  the 
surface ;  this  liquid  is  removed,  and  treated  with  a  moderately  concentrated  solution 
of  acid  sulphite  of  sodium,  which  dissolves  the  cenanthol,  and  leaves  an  oily  liquid 
smelling  like  a  fixed  oil.  The  solution  on  cooling  deposits  sulphite  of  cenanthol  and 
sodium,  which  must  be  dried  and  decomposed  with  warm  water  containing  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid  (Bertagnini).    See  also  Delffs  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  320). 

Prrqjtrlirs. —  ffinanthol  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  very  mobile  liquid,  of  sp.  gr. 
0-827.  It  has  a  strong,  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  a  taste;  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards 
]iersistently  sharp.    Kefracts  light  strongly.    Boils  between  155°  and  158°(Bussy); 

and  156'^  (Williamson);  at  155°  (Tilley );  between  151°and  152°  (S  t  iideler, 
Jahre.sb.  1857,  p.  360).  Vapoui'-density  =  •1-139  (Bussy);  from  -1-08  to  5-01 
(Bouis):  by  calculation  3-952. 

It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  imparting  its  odour,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions 
with  altvhol  and  t  tlu'r. 

When  moist  wnanthol  is  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  low  temperature,  it  yields 
Colourless  crystals  of  a  hydrate  2C'H"0.H-0,  smelling  like  wnanthol  itself  (Bussy.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  When  ajnanthol  is  subjected  to  continued  distillation,  the 
lioiling  point  rises,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  exhibits  a  greater  amount  of  carbon 
(Tilley,  Bouis). —  2.  In  contact  with  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  turns  sour;  when 
sliaken  up  with  uiye/di,  it  may  absorb  as  much  as  10  per  cent. ;  at  the  boiling  point 
the  iibsorption  goes  on  faster  (Bussy). — When  cenanthol  which  is  kept  cool,  is 
gradually  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  bromine,  sufficient  to  render  the  brown-red  colour 
permanent,  and  repeatedly  distilled  with  water,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
turns  brown  when  driixl  by  chloride  of  calcium,  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  after  being 
freed  from  dissolved  hydrobromic  acid  by  caustic  soda,  contains  '10-90  per  cent.  C, 
6-53  H,  and  from  44-6  to  45-7  Br  (C'H'^BrO  requires  43-5  per  cent.  C,  6-7  H,  and 
41-4  Br).  On  distilling  it  wdth  -water  a  brown  resin  remains  in  the  retort.  When 
aMianthol  is  mixed  with  iini ine  and phosjjkurKS,  a  violent  explosion  ensues  (L i m  p r i  c  h  t). 
-  4.  Ginanthol  is  converted  by  cold  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength  into  meta^nan- 
tliol;  when  distilled  with  2  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  strong  nitric  acid  and  1  vol. 
■water,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  ojnauthylic  acid  (Bussy).  When  anianthol  is 
heated  with  2  pts.  of  strong  nitric  acid,  great  heat  is  produced,  red  vapours  are  given 
off,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ananthol  is  destroyed  (Bussy).  When  cenanthol  is 
added  by  drops  to  strong  nitric  acid  contained  in  a  retort,  a  violent  action  takes  place, 
and  a  mixture  of  nitracrol  (p.  68),  cenanthylic  acid,  caproic  acid  and  nitric  acid  distils 
over,  the  liquid  in  the  retort  containing  cenanthylic  and  caproic  acids  (Ti  11  e y). — ■ 
5.  With  chlnrine,  Oiuanthol  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloroenauthol  (Williamson). 
— 6.  (Enanthol  dropped  upon  crystallised  chrnmic  acid  takes  fire  with  violent  explosion  ; 
dilute  chromic  aciil  converts  it  into  cenanthylic  acid  (Bussy). — 7.  With  fuming  oil  of 
vitriol,  it  forms  a  conjugated  acid,  which  yields  crystallisable  salts  with  baryta,  lime, 
and  oxide  of  lead  (Bouis). — 8.  When  repeatedly  distilled  over  pliosplwric  anhydride, 
it  yields  ffinanthylene  (Bouis). — 9.  With  pentachloride  of  phuspliorns,  it  becomes 
strongly  heated,  and  yields  a  distillate,  which  when  freed  from  oxychloride  of  phos- 
pihorus  by  repeated  washing  with  water,  and  from  excess  of  a^nanthol  by  agitation  with 
acid  sulpliite  of  sodium,  consists  of  nearly  pure  chloride  of  lieptyl  (Limpricht). — 
10.  (Enanthol  dropped  upon  fused  hydrate  of  potassium  gives  off  hydi-ogen,  and  forms 
anianthylate  of  potassium  (Tilley). 

C'H"0  +  KIIO    =    C'H"K02  + 

When  it  is  mixed  with  a  strong  aqueous  solution  of  pota.sh,  considerable  rise  of  tem- 
perature takes  place,  and  a  salt  of  cenanthylic  acid  is  produced,  together  with  an  oil, 
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which  is  decomposed  by  simple  distillation,  and  after  being  washed  or  distilled  with 
water,  contains  IG'i  per  cent.  C  and  12-4  per  cent.  H,  and  is  therefore  not  a^nanthol. 
Heated  with  alcoholic  potash,  oenanthol  yields  cenanthylic  acid,  and  an  oil  which  when 
dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  contains  77'1  per  cent.  C  and  12-7  H.  (Williamson.) 

11.  Distilled  with  quicklime,  it  yields  a  distillate  containing  heptylene,  oelylene, 
nonylene,  and  hydrocarbon  of  still  higher  boiling  point,  also  heptylic  alcohol  and 
cenanthyl-acetone,  or  hexyl-cenanthyl,  C'^H-*0.    (Fit tig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  76.) 

12.  Aa  alcoholic  solution  of  oenanthol,  through  which  hydrocldoric  acid  gas  is  passed, 
yields  ojnanthylate  of  ethyl  (Tillej-). — 13.  Qinanthol  To&aces  nitrate  of  silver ;  when 
it  is  mixed  with  ammonia  and  nitrate  of  silver  added,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  is  reduced  by  heating,  and  silvers  the  vessel.  (Eussy.) 

14.  Oenanthol,  gently  heated  with  zinc-ethyl,  forms  a  compound  containing  C'H^O, 
together  with  hydride  of  ethyl  and  hydrate  of  zinc  : 

4C'H"0  +  ZzniC^Wf    =    2C»H=«0  +  2C^H«  +  ZznH^O^ 

The  compoiind  C'*H'"0  is  not  of  constant  boiling  point.  (Eieth  and  Beilstein, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvi.  241.) 

Combinations,  a.  With  Ammonia. — CEnanthol  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  am- 
monia gas,  forming  at  first  a  crystalline  compound,  which  afterwards  liquefies  and  is  com- 
pletely decomposed  by  water  (Tilley,  Limpricht.) — This  ammoniacal  compound, 
gently  heated  with  hydrocyanic  and  hydrochloric  acids  (as  in  the  preparation  of 
alanine  from  valeraldehyde,  i.  63)  yields  a  yellowish  amorphous  body,  which  crystallises 
from  strong  hydrochloric  acid  in  needles,  and  appears  to  have  the  composition 
C*H"NOMICh     (Erienmeyer  and  Schaffer,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  366.) 

fi.  With  Acid  Sulphites  of  Alkali-metals. — ffinanthol  unites  directly  with 
these  salts,  forming  more  or  less  crystalline  compounds,  which  maj-  likewise  be  obtained 
by  passing  sulphurous  anhydride  into  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  oenanthol  in 
alcoholic  ammonia,  potash  or  soda. 

The  ammonium-salt,  C'H'^(NH*)SO',  forms  small  shining  prisms,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol.  They  are  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  giving  off  oenan- 
thol, and  leaving  a  solution  of  acid  sulphite  of  ammonium.  Heated  with  potash-lime, 
or  by  itself  in  a  sealed  tube  to  260°— 270°,  it  yields  tri-hexylamine,  C'H^'N  = 
N(C"H'^)^    (Petersen  and  Gcissmann,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  388.) 

The  potassium-salt  is  obtained  as  a  pulpy  mass,  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline, 
and  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  small  needles. 

The  sodium-salt,  C'H"NaS0^.2H-0,  crystallises  in  very  brilliant  interlaced  scales, 
vmctuous  to  the  touch,  and  exhaling  the  odour  of  oenanthol.  They  dissolve  eas'lj'  in 
water,  either  cold  or  warm,  without  decomposition,  but  the  solution  is  decomposed  by 
boiling,  especially  in  presence  of  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  drops  of  oenanthol  separating 
out.  The  crystals  dissolve  very  easily  in  hot  alcohol,  but  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
alcohol. 

The  aqueous  solution  forms  with  salts  of  bariinn,  lead,  or  silver,  copious  precipitates 
containing  oenantliol  chemically  combined. — Ammonia  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
forms  an  abundant  curdy  px-ecipitate,  which  soon  disappears,  oily  drops  collecting  at 
the  same  time  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid. — The  cold  aqueous  solution  is  not  decom- 
posed by  addition  of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound 
even  crystallising  unaltered  from  an  acid  solution.  Chlorijie  and  bromine  decompose 
it  instantly  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  iodine  only  with  aid  of  heat. 

Teichloecenanthol,  C'H"CP0. — Produced  by  tlie  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  osnan- 
thol.  It  is  a  viscid  oil  heavier  than  water,  and  having  an  agreeable  odour  somewhat 
like  that  of  caoutchouc.    It  blackens  when  distilled,  giving  off  hydrochloric  acid. 

Metoenantbol,  C"H"0. — This  compound,  isomeric  with  oenanthol,  is  produced 
by  agitating  the  latter  with  nitric  acid  at  0°.  If  the  liquid  be  then  left  to  itself  for 
24  hours,  then  poured  into  a  shallow  dish,  and  exposed  in  a  cold  place,  metcenanthol 
is  obtained  in  beautiful  crystals,  which  remain  solid  up  to  the  temperature  of  5°  or  G°, 
are  inodorous,  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  finally  crj-stallise  again  on  cooling. 
The  compound  melts  when  heated,  and  boils  at  230°.  It  is  not  decomposed  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures  by  ammonia,  potash  or  soda.  (Bussy.) 

aSlffAIVTHYXi.  C'H'^0. — The  hypothetical  radicle  of  cenanthylic  acid  and  its 
derivatives.    Tlu'  same  name  is  sometimes,  but  inappropriately,  given  to  heptyl,  C"I1'\ 

CEIO'Aia'TH'S'Xi,  CHXiOKXSE  OP.  C'H"0C1. — Obtained  by  distilling  cenan- 
thylic acid  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydro- 
chloric and  cenanthylic  acids.    (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  724.) 

(ENAia-THTX.,    BVDRZBE  OF.    Syn.   witll    ffix.i.XTHOi.  (p.  174.) 
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(ESraiirHTYIi-ACETOn'B.    See  CE.vaxthylone  (p.  178) 

<ENANTaVI.A.-MIliE.  C'lI'^NO  =  N.H-'.C'H'^O.  Azotiirc  d'cenanthylc— 
Produced  by  (ho  action  of  ammonia  on  ccnanthylie  anhydride.  Ci'ystallises  troui  a 
boiling  dilute  alcoholic  solution  in  small  scales;  occasionally,  liowever,  the  crystallisation 
does  not  begin  till  some  time  after  the  solution  has  completely  cooled.  (Chiozza  and 
Malerla,  Gcrhardfs  Traite,  ii.  728.) 

(ETTAN'THY'IiEM'E.    Syn.  with  Heptylbne  (iii.  14). 

(EKiiTrTKYX.XC  ACID.     C'H'^O^    =    '"''jj^'^^O.     (Laurent,   Ann.  Ch. 

Phys.  Ixvi.  173.— Tilley,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxix.  160;  Ixvii.  106.— Bussy,  J. 
Pliarm.  [3]  viii.  329. — Schneider,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph.arm.  Lvx.  112. — Arzbiicher,  ihkl. 
cxxiii.  200. — Brazier  and  Gossletli,  ibid.  Ixxvi.  268). — This  acid  was  first  obtained 
by  Laurent  in  an  impure  state,  and  called  a;okic  acid  ;  Berzelius  called  it  almlcic  acid. 
It  occurs  in  the  fusel-oil  of  spirit  prepared  from  maize. 

It  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  cenanthol  in  the  air, or  in  oxygen  gas,  or  when  that 
compound  is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  (Bussy,  Tilley),  or  with  chromic  acid  (Braz i  er 
and  Gossleth) ;  also  by  boiling  castor-oil  with  dilute  nitric  acid  (Tilley),  or  with 
chromic  acid  (Arziicher);  by  lieating  the  distillate  obtained  from  castor-oil  with  nitric 
acid  (Schneider,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarra.  Ixx.  112),  orthat  from  oleic  acid  witli  strong  nitric 
acid  (Lau  r  eu  t.  Re  dt  en  bacher,  lix.  -11) ;  by  oxidising  heptylie  alcohol  witli  chromato 
of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  (Sell  o  rle  in  mo  r,  Pruc.  Koy.  Soc.  xiv.  171) ;  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  Chinese  wax,  (Buckton,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  x.  166);  on  azelaic 
acid,  aud  on  spermaceti  (Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exx.  288) ;  by  the  action  of  potash 
on  cenanthol  (Bussy,  p.  175) ;  and  by  melting  sebaeic  acid  with  potash  (Koch.  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  173). 

Preparation. — 1  pt.  of  cenanthol  is  distilled  with  2  pits,  of  a  mixture  of  1  vol. 
strong  nitric  acid  and  2  vol.  water  till  the  greater  part  has  passed  over ;  the  oily  dis- 
tillate decanted  from  the  acid  water,  is  saturated  witli  baryta-water  and  evaporated  to 
the  crystallising  25oint;  and  the  barium-salt  which  crj'stallises  out  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid ;  the  oenanthylic  acid  then  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form 
of  a  colourless  liquid.  An  additional  quantity  of  csnanthylate  of  barium  may  be 
obtained  by  washing  tlie  residue  in  the  retort  with  water,  which  extracts  oxalic  and 
nitric  acids,  and  neutralising  with  baryta-water.  (Bussy.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  1  pt.  castor-oil  and  2  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  bulk 
of  water,  is  heated  in  a  retort;  a  violent  action  then  takes  place,  so  that  the  retort 
must  be  removed  from  the  fire  till  it  diniinislies,  after  which  the  distillation  is  con- 
tinued for  several  days.  The  receiver  contains  the  oily  acid  ;  the  retort,  the  watery 
liquid  and  a  thick  fatty  substance  which,  when  distilled  with  water,  yields  a  largo 
additional  quantity  of  the  oily  acid.  The  product  is  washed  with  water,  distilled 
witli  water,  and  dried  by  fused  phosphoric  acid.  (Tilley.) 

Properties. — (Enanthylic  acid  is  a  transparent  colourless  oil,  having  an  unpleasant 
odour  like  tliat  of  cod-fish,  faint  in  the  cold,  but  becoming  stronger  at  liigher  tempera- 
tures, and  a  pungent  exciting  taste.  It  begins  to  boil  at  148°,  but  decomposes  and 
blackens  when  subjected  to  continued  distillation  (Tilley) ;  boils  at  212°  (Strecker), 
Lehrb.  v.  96).  According  to  Stadeler  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  148),  it  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  0'9167  at  24°,  and  boils  at  218°  It  dissolves  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  i.s 
precipitated  therefrom  by  water.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Beconipositiotis. — 1.  ffinantliylic  acid  burns  with  a  white  flame  (Tilley). — 
2.  Heated  with  soda-lej/it  forms  a  neutral  oil  (Arzbacher). — 3.  lle-Ated  ■withpoiash-limc 
it  yields  gaseous  and  liquid  hydrocarbons  of  tlie  formula  C°n-"  (Cahours,  Comp)t. 
rend.  xxxi.  141). — 4.  Heated  with  bari/ta,  it  yields  a  hydrocarbon,  boiling  at  about 
68°,  aud  having  the  composition  of  hydride  of  hexyl,  C'^H'''  (Riche,  Jahresb.  1860. 
p.  249). — 5.  When  distilled  with  pentcwhlori.de  of  phosphnrus,  it  yields  chloride  of 
cenanthyl  (Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxv.  724). — 6.  A  concentrated  solution  of  oenan- 
tliylate  of  potassium  decomposed  by  a  current  of  six  Bunsen's  cells,  gives  off  hydrogen 
and  carbonic  acid,  while  neutral  acid  and  earlionate  of  potassium  are  formed,  and  an 
oil  rises  to  the  surface,  which  when  distilled  witli  potash,  leaves  ccnanthylate  of  potassium 
and  yields  a  distillate,  consisting  mainly  of  hexyl  and  a  hydrocarbon,  C'"H''^',  boiUugat 
170°.    (Brazier  and  Gossleth.) 

CEnanthylates.  C'H"M0  and  C'*H-'^M"0'. — The  ammonium  and  piotassimn 
salts  are  very  soluble  in  water. — The  /lariiim-scdi,  C"H'-'^Bba"0'  (prepared  as  above) 
forms  white  nacreous  scales  or  lancet-shaped  tablets.  It  has  a  faint,  slightly  bitter 
taste,  exliales  an  odour  of  perspiration  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers  ;  dissolves  in 
57  pts.  water,  at  23°  (Bussy),  very  easily  in  hot  water,  still  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol 
of  85  percent.  (Arzbacher);  insoluble  in  ether. — The  cop>pcr-salt  separates  altera 
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while  from  a  mixture  of  the  free  acid  witli  cupric  acetate,  in  needles  having  a  fine 
green  colour  and  silk)'  lustre. — The  lead-salt  is  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
from  a  solution  of  ajnanthykte  of  potassium,  as  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  in  small  scales  on  cooling. — 
The  silver-salt,  C'H'^AgO-,  is  obtained  on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  acid  neutralised 
with  ammonia,  as  a  wliite  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and  turning  brown  on  expo- 
sure to  light.  By  dry  distillation,  it  yields  an  oil,  and  a  solid  substance  which 
crystallises  in  needles  from  hot  alcohol ;  both  are  acid. 

aSM'Aia'THYX.XC  ANBTSRIDE.    C'*H=«0^  =  ^,^^^^0.—(EnanthyIate  of 

QSnanthyl.  Anhydrotis-CEnanthylic  acid.  (Chiozza  andMalerba,  Ann.  Ch.Pharra. 
xci.  102). — Produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  oenanthylate 
of  potassium.  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0  91  at  1-1°.  At  ordinary 
temperatures  it  has  a  faint  odour,  like  that  of  caprj-lic  anhydride.  It  gives  out  an  aro- 
matic odour  when  heated,  and  smells  rancid  if  kept  in  badly  closed  vessels. 

With  alkalis  it  behaves  like  other  anhydrides,  and  with  caustic  ammonia  it  yields 
cenanthylamidc,  N.C'II"O.H-. 

ffiN'AN'TH-S-I.XC  STHERS.  1.  CEnanthijl at e  of  Et I yl,  C'W\C-W)0^,  \s 
obtained  by  passing  liydroobloric  acid  gas  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ccnanthylic 
acid  (Tilley),  or  oeuanthol  (Williamson).  It  is  a  colourless  oil,  lighterthan  water, 
and  solidifying  in  a  freezing  mixture  ;  has  a  pleasant  fruity  odour;  is  insoluble  in  water 
but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  distils  easily  but  with  constantly  rising 
boiling'point  ;  burns  with  a  clear  but  fuliginous  flame. 

2.  (Enanthylate  of  Phenyl,  C'H''(C''H'*)0-,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride 
of  oenanthyl  on  phenylic  alcohol,  is  an  oil  boiling  between  275°  and  280°.  (Cahours, 
Cumpt.  rend,  xxxviii.  2o7.) 

CEN'ASrTKVZ.O-BEia'ZOIC  ASTHYORXDE.     C'H'^O.C'H^O.O.— See  BexzO- 

CENANTUTLIC  ANHYDRinE  (i.  558). 

aiM'An'THVX.O-CUlVIiN'XC  ANHVBRXI)!:.  C'H'=O.C"'H."0.0.— See  Craix- 

CE.VANTIIYLIC  Aniivdride  (ii.  180). 

OiN'A.ll'THVXiOll'E.  Cm-^O  =  C'H'^O.CH".  (Enanthyl-acctone.  (Uslar 
and  Seekamp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  eviii.  179.)- — Produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of 
ojnanthylate  of  calcium,  and  purified  by  rectification  and  crystallisation  from  alcohol. 
It  crystallises  in  large  colourless  laminae,  of  specific  gravity  0-82o,  melts  at  30°,  solidifies 
again  at  29-5°,  boils  at  264°. 

Tilley  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  bcvii.  110),  by  heating  1  pt.  of  oenanthol  with  5  or  6  pts. 
hydrate  of  potassium,  obtained  an  oil  boiling  at  120°,  and  containing  79'3  per  cent, 
carbon  and  13-3  per  cent,  hydrogen.  To  this  compound  Tilley  assigned  the  formula 
C"H"0  (requiring  78-2  per  cent.  C,  13-3  H,  and  7'5  oxj'gen),  designating  it  as  hydride 
of  (enant)iyl.  Grmelin  {Handhoolc,  xii.  451)  suggests  that  it  may  be  cenanthylone, 
the  formula  of  which  requires  7S'8  per  cent.  C,  13'1  H,  and  S'l  0. 

CErJANTHYIa-SUIiPHURIC  ACID,  Syn.  with  EEPTTL-suLPHtJRiC  AciD 
(iii.  149). 

(ENAMrTKYXiOUS  ACXX>.    8j-n.  with  CExaxthic  Acid  (p.  174). 
(EIiTOIi.    Syn.  with  Mesitylejve  (Berzelius). 

"  CEM'OXiIM'.  C'"II'"  — A  colouring  matter  obtained  from  red  wine  by  precipi- 
tating with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  exiiausling  t  lie  dried  precipitate  with  ether  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  then  with  pure  ether,  digesting  the  air-dried  residue  with  alcohol, 
and  mixing  the  concentrated  alcoholic  sohition  with  water.  (Enolin  is  then  precipitated 
in  a  mass,  which  is  brown-red  while  moist,  nearly  black  when  dry,  but  yields  a  violet- 
red  or  brown-red  powder;  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  pure  water,  more  soluble  in  water 
containing  vegetable  aeicLs,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  forms  a 
lead-compound  containing  C-"H'*rpb"0"'.  (Uleuard.  Compt.  rend.  xlviL  268; 
Jahresb.  1851,  p.  476.) 

(ENOnXSTER.  A  hydrometer  specially  adapted  for  determining  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  wines. 

<ENYIi.    Syn.  with  Mesityl. 

CERSTEDTITE.  A  silico-titanate  of  zirconium  occurring  at  Arendal  in  Norway, 
commonly  in  crystals  of  pyroxene,  in  dinietric  crystals  in  which  P:  P  =  123°  16.V. 
Hardness  =  o'o.  Specific  gravity  =  3-629.  It  is  opaque  or  subtranslucent,  with 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  splendent  adamantine  lustre.  Infusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  according  to  Berzelius,  gives  a  ti-ace  of  tin.  Contains,  according  to 
Forchhammer  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxv.  680),  19-71  per  cent,  silica,   68-79  titanic 
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anhydride  and  zirconia,  2-Gl  lime,  2'05  magnpsia,  1'1-t  ferrous  oxide,  and  .5'52  water 
(=  100). 

OTTA  HEliMON'TIX.  An  old  name  for  acid  carbonate  of  ammonium  precipitated 
by  alcohol  from  aqu(!ous  solution. 

OGEOITE.    See  EiprooLiTE. 

OIIi  GAS.  When  a  fat  oil  is  made  to  fall  in  drops  on  iron  or  earthenware  at  a 
low  I'fd  liiat,  it  is  for  the  most  part  resolved  into  a  gaseous  mixture  of  ethylene,  marsh- 
gas,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  the  vapours  of  benzene  and  certain  enipyreumatic  oils. 
The  gas  thus  obtained  is  far  superior  in  illuminating  power  to  coal-gas,  and  was 
manufactured  some  years  ago  on  a  somewhat  considerable  scale,  and  solil,  condensed  in 
strong  iron  cylinders,  as  "  jjortable  gas; "  but  the  process  was  not  found  jjrofitable,  and 
has  bi'cn  long  since  aliandoned.  For  a  description  of  it  see  Ures  Dictioiiciri/  of 
Cheinislri/,  11  ii  cd.  p.  (M'2. 

OIIi,  GEITESSEZ:,  or  SEXJECA.  A  name  sometimes  applird  to  American 
petroh  uni,  because  it  was  formerly  collected  and  sold  by  tlie  Seni'ca  and  other  Indians. 

OZXi,  MINERAX.    See  FETiioLEm. 

OIL  or  VZTRZOIt.    Strong  sulphuric  acid. 

OIL  OF  WINE.    See  Etherin  (ii.  507). 

OILS.  The  term  "oil'  was  originally  applied  to  certain  well-known  neutral  com- 
pounds occurring  in  the  l  iodies  of  living  plants  and  animabs,  and  possessing  tlie  following 
properties  : — They  are  licpiid  at  common  temperatures  ;  have  a  more  or  less  viscid  con- 
sistence ;  are  insoluble  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  more  or  less  readily 
in  alcohol,  very  easily  and  in  all  proportions  in  ether  ;  take  fire  when  strongly  heated  in 
the  air,  and  burn  either  alone  or  by  means  of  a  wick,  with  a  more  or  less  fuliginous 
flame.  There  are  many  other  liquids  possessing  the  peculiar  consistence  called  "  oily," 
namely,  some  members  of  the  fatty  acid  series,  butyric,  valerianic,  cajjroic  acid,  &c., 
many  organic  bases,  as  the  higher  homologues  of  ethylamine,  certain  natural  alkaloids 
— nicotine  and  eonine  for  example — and  most  of  the  compound  ethers.  But  when  wi^ 
speak  of  an  "oil"  we  generally  mean  a  neutral  body,  formed  by  natural  processes  in 
the  living  animal  or  vegetable  organism,  and  possessing  the  properties  just  specified; 
and  in  that  sense  the  word  will  be  used  in  the  present  article. 

Natural  Oils  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  fat  or  fixed  oils,  and  volatile  or 
essential  oils. 

A. — F.\T  OK  Fixed  Oils. 
These  bodies  exhibit  very  great  similarity  of  chemical  composition,  most  of  them 
being  glycerides,  and  resolvable  by  saponification  into  glycerinand  certain  fatty  acids, 
chiefly  stearic,  palmitic  and  oleic  acids.  They  further  resemble  one  another  in  not 
being  volatile,  and  not  capable  of  distilling  without  decomposition,  by  which  characters, 
as  well  as  by  their  composition,  thej'  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  volatile  oils.  Fat 
oils  are  divided  into  drying  and  non-drying  oils.  The  former  thicken  when  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  absorbing  oxygen,  and  being  ultimately  converted,  if  spread  over  a 
large  surface,  into  a  yellowish,  transparent,  supple  membrane  or  varnish.  This  property 
renders  them  available  for  the  preparation  of  varnishes  and  oil-colours.  To  this  class 
belong  linseed,  nut,  hemp  and  poppy  oils  ;  they  contain  an  olein  different  from  that 
of  the  non-drying  oils,  and  yielding  by  saponification,  not  oleic,  tut  linoleic  acid  or  an 
aei<l  similar  thereto. 

The  non-drying  oils  are  likewise  gi-adually  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  though  in 
a  different  manner.  They  turn  rancid,  that  is  to  say,  they  acquire  an  acrid,  disagreeable 
taste,  gradually  lose  their  colour,  and  to  a  certain  extent  their  fluidity,  and  acquire  the 
power  of  reddening  litmus.  This  alteration- -which  never  takes  place  in  pui'e  glycerides, 
such  as  stearin,  palmitin  or  olein,  or  in  mixtures  of  them — is  due  to  the  presence  of 
foreign  matters,  namely,  the  cellular  substance  of  the  plant  or  animal  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  extracted.  These  substances  act  as  ferments,  and  give  rise  to  tlie  decom- 
position of  a  small  quantity  of  fatty  matter  in  contact  \vith  them,  the  palmitic,  oleic 
acid,  &c.,  of  this  portion  of  the  oil  being  then  set  free,  and  small  quantities  of  odorous 
volatile  acids  (butyric,  valerianic  caproic)  being  formed  at  the  same  time,  probably 
from  atmospheric  oxidation.  By  exhausting  rancid  oils  with  boiling  water,  and 
treating  them  in  the  cold  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  thej'  may  be  freed  from  these 
products  of  decomposition  and  restored  to  their  original  state. 

The  mode  of  oceuiTcnce  of  fat  oils  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  tlieir  decom- 
position by  distillation,  and  their  reactions  with  alkalis,  acid.s,  &c.,  have  already  been 
descrilied  under  F.\ts  and  Glycerides.  The  individual  oils  are  described  in  their 
respective  alphabetical  places.    For  the  methods  of  extraction  on  the  large  scale,  and 
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purification,  see  Uri^s  Diet,  of  Arts,  &c.  iii.  276.  The  follo\ring  table  exhibits  a  list 
of  the  principal  vegetable  fat  oils,  together  with  their  specific  gravities  and  solidifying 
points,  so  far  as  they  have  been  determined.  The  specific  gravities  marked  with  an 
asterisk  are,  according  to  determinations  (taken  at  15°)  by  Cloez  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1865,  p.  46) :  the  rest,  and  the  solidifying  points,  are  taken  from  Gmdins  Handhook. 
The  numbers  in  the  last  column  denote  the  temperatures  at  -which  the  oils  become 
perfectly  solid :  nearly  all  of  them,  however,  become  viscous  or  semi-solid  at  tempera- 
tures somewhat  higher. 


Name  of  Oil. 

Name  of  plant  which 
yields  It. 

Specific 
gravity. 

Solidifying 
pomt. 

1.  Drying  Oils. 

Cress-seed  oil  . 

Lepidiiim  sativum 

0-924 

-  15° 

Oil  of  Deadly  Nightshade  . 

Atropa  Belladonna  . 

0-925 

-  27-5° 

Oil  of  Gold-of-Pleasure  seed 

Camelina  sativa 

0-93075* 

-  19° 

Gourd-seed  oil  . 

Cucurbiia  Pejjo 

0-9231 

-  15° 

Grape-seed  oil  . 

Vitis  vinifcra  . 

0-9202 

-  11° 

Hemp-seed  oil  . 

Cannabis  sativa 

0-93075* 

—  27 -5° 

Oil        H  nnpQt  V 

HespcTis  viatroualts  . 

Deiow  —  lo 

Linseed  oil 

JLiinuni  itsitatissitiiion'  . 

V       »J  'J  X  t/ 

below  —  20° 

Oil  of  Madi 

I^adia  sativa  . 

0-9286  at  15° 

below  —  10° 

Poppy  oil 

III/  — 

JPapavev  soinnifeTiDyi 

0-92702* 

—  18^ 

Sunflower  oil    .  . 

Heliayitliiis  annttits    .  . 

0-92504* 

—  16° 

Oil  of  Scotch  Fir  seed 

Pin  us  s//lvcst  '/'is        .  . 

0-9312 

—  30° 

Oil  of  Silver  Fir  cones 

Abies  Picea.  Dec.      .  . 

0-926 

Oil  of  Spruce  Fir 

Abies  excelsa,  Dec.     .  . 

0  9283 

btlow  —  15° 

Fatty  oil  of  Spruce  Fir 

0-904 

Tobacco-seed  oil 

Nicotiana  TabacioTi  .  . 

0-9232 

—  15° 

Walnut  or  Nut  oil 

Jufjlans  Tecjia 

0-92878* 

—  18° 

Weld-seed  oil  . 

Heseda  lutcola  , 

0-9358 

below  —  15° 

2.  NoN-DBYrNO  Oils 

(  Vegetable). 

Almond  oil       .       .  . 

Amygdalus  communis 

0-91844* 

—  21° 

Beech-nut  oil  . 

Fagus  si/lvatica 

0-923 

-  17-5° 

Oil  from  seed  of 

Biitea  frondosa 

0-917 

+  10° 

Oil  from  seed  of 

Calo'phi/llum  inophi/llum  . 

0-942 

+  5° 

Oil  from  seed  of 

Canarium  commune  . 

-1-  5  to  -  2-5° 

Castor-oil .... 

Bicinvs  communis 

0-9639* 

-  18° 

Cotton-seed  oil 

Gossypiwn  barbadense 

0-9306 

Colza-oil  .... 

Brassica  eampcsti-is  oleiftra 

0-9136  at  15° 

-  6-25° 

Croton-oil 

Croton  Tiglium 

0-94263* 

Oil  of  Cj'perus-grass  . 

Ct/periis  esculentus  {root)  . 

0-918 

Oil   of    Daphne  {Oleutn} 
seminum  Coecognidii)  \ 

Daphne  Mcsereum  . 

0-914—0-921 

Eartli-nut  oil  . 

Arachis  liypogaa 

0-918 

Ergot-oil  .... 

Secale  cor7iHtum 

0-922 

-  37° 

Hazel-nut  oil  . 

Corylus  Avellana 

0-91987* 

-  19° 

Henbane-seed  oil 

Hi/oscyamus  nigra  . 

0-913* 

Horsechesnut  oil 

JSscutus  Hippocastanum  . 

0-915 

+  8° 

Mesua-oil .... 

Mesuaftrrta  . 

0-954 

-t-  5° 

Black  mustard  oil 

Sinapis  nigra  . 

0-92102* 

below  0° 

l\jl>itii  "Ml  1 1     'J  1'/ 1  n\\ 

**  iUlc  JuLlbLdlU  Oil       .  . 

Smopis  alba  ... 

V  JOOOO 

docs  not  solidify 

Oil  from  seed  of 

JS'igilla  sativa  . 

0-92 

-1-  2° 

Oil  from  root  and  seed  of 

PintiS  quadrifolia 

0-935 

Parsley-oil 

Pctroselimim  sativum 

(  becomes  turbid 

1-078  at  12° 

I  at-  l2°l)iitdoes 

(  not  solidify 

Plum-kernel  oil 

Prumis  domestica 

0-9127 

-  8-7° 

Oil  from  seed  of 

Pongamia  glabra 

0-915 

+  8° 

Summer  Rape-seed  oil 

Brassica  pracox 

0-91555* 

Winter  Rape-seed  oil 

Brassica  Najnts 

0-91648* 

a  little  below  0° 

Sesame-oil 

Sesamum  oriental e  . 

0-92415* 

-  5° 

Spindle-tree  oil 

Euoniptnis  curopceus  . 

0-95717* 

-12°  to -15° 

Spurge-oil 

Euphorbia  Lathi/ris  . 

0-92613* 

-  iH° 

Oil  from  seed  of 

Stcrculia  foeiida 

0-923 

below  +  3° 

Oil  from  various  kinds  of 

Thca  and  Cainellia  . 

0-927 

f  forms  an  emnl- 
(     Sinn  at  4-5° 
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Cloez  {loc.  c/t.)  finds  that  drying  oils,  exposed  to  the  air  for  IS  monllis,  inorcaso  in 
weiglit  by  about  7  or  8  per  cent.  (10  grnis.  linseed  oil  increased  to  10  703  ;  10  grms. 
poppy  oil  to  10'70;3 ;  10  grms.  hemp  oil  to  10'778) ;  non-drying  oils,  which  thicken  but 
sliglitly  on  e.tposure  to  air,  gain  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  (10  grms.  olive  oil  increased  to 
10-372;  almond  oil  to  10-459;  castor  oil  to  10-268;  horse-chesnut  oil  to  10-512); 
those  -which  thicken  considerably,  such  as  rape,  croton,  and  mustard  oils,  gain  in  the 
same  time  from  5  to  7  per  cent. 

3.  Fish  Oils.  These  are  non-drying  oils,  obtained  from  fish  and  cetaceous  animals  : 
they  have  usually  an  offensive  rancid  odour,  arising  from  the  peculiar  disposition 
above  mentioned.  When  exposed  to  cold  they  for  the  most  part  deposit  solid  fats, 
lialmitin,  cotin,  &e.,  -while  olein  and  other  similar  fats  remain  in  the  liquid  state. 
Sperm  oil  yields  Ijy  .saponification,  physetoleic  acid  and  ethal,  or  cetylic  alcohol.  The 
most  important  of  these  oils  are  sperm  oil,  occurring,  together  with  spermaceti,  in 
certain  cerebral  cavities  of  the  sperm-whalo  {Phi/scter  macrocrphalus)  \  wliale  or 
train  oil,  from  the  blubber  of  Bahena  mz/sticctus  and  other  whales  ;  seal  oil  ;  sea- 
calf  oil;  shark  oil,  from  Squalits  maxiinxs ;  pilchard  oil;  porjjoise  oil, 
from  Dcphinus  phoccea ;  dolphin  oil,  from  Vctphinus  (jlohiccps ;  cod-liver  oil, 
from  the  liver  of  various  species  of  Gadiis ;  ray-liver  oil,  from  the  livers  of 
cliivdta  and  R.  hatis  ;  and  burbot  oil,  from  the  liver  of  Gadus  Lota  or  Lata  indgaris. 
All  these  oils  will  be  found  described  in  their  alphabetical  places;  cod-liver  oil  as 
Oi.EUM  Jecoris  Aselli,  dolphin-oil  as  Delphin  (ii.  309). 

4.  Other  Anim.w,  Oils. — a.  Oil  of  Ants.  The  residue  left  on  distilling  ants  -w-itli 
water,  yields  by  pressure  a  yellow  or  reddish-brown  fatty  oil,  w-hich  floats  on  wateraud 
solidities  at  a  moderate  degree  of  cold. 

/3.  Oils  from  Egg-i/olk. — The  yolk  of  eggs  hard  boiled,  and  warmed,  yields  by  pres- 
sure, and  by  exhaustion  with  ether,  two  fatty  oils  of  different  constitution.  The  oil 
obtained  by  piressure  is  reddish-yellow,  viscid,  neutral,  and  has  little  or  no  taste.  It 
generally  deposits  a  solid  fat  and  .solidifies  at  4° — 6°  to  a  granular  mass,  which  when 
left  to  drain  on  a  filter  leaves  a  solid  fat  melting  at  56°.  The  oil  freed  from  this  fat 
is  thicker  than  linseed  oil,  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass  at  0°  (Planche, 
J.  Pharm.  i.  438).  It  contains  of  cholesterin  (Lecauu,  ihid.  xv.  i.) ;  also  volatile 
acids  (Redtenbacher).  The  oil  extracted  by  ether  has  a  fine  pure  yellow  colour, 
an  acrid  taste  and  an  unpleasant  odour,  absorbs  oxygen,  and  contains  in  addition 
to  the  true  oil,  a  viscous  substance  similar  to  or  identical  with  lecithin  (iv.  566),  which 
may  be  separated  by  filtration  and  pressure.  The  oil  thus  purified  and  likewise  that 
which  is  extracted  from  the  yolk  by  pressure,  solidify  at  —6°  to  a  granuhir  mass  con- 
taining cholesterin.  Both  oils,  when  exposed  to  the  cold,  deposit  a  mixture  of  marga- 
rin,  cholesterin,  and  colouring  matter.  They  are  free  from  phosphorus  and  sulphur, 
and  differ  from  other  oils  only  by  containing  colouring  matter  and  cholesterin.  (Gob- 
ley,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  12.) 

y.  Lard  oil. — A  nearly  colourless  oil  obtained  by  pressing  hog's  lard,  and  used 
for  greasing  wool.  Specific  gravity,  0  915  (Chevreul)  100  pts.  boiling  alcohol 
dissolve  123  pts.  of  it.  According  to  Braconnot,  lard  yields  0  62  of  its  weight  of 
this  oil. 

5.  Neat' s  foot  oil. — The  feet  of  oxen,  after  the  hair  and  hoofs  have  been  removed,  yield 
when  boiled  with  water  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,  which  after  a  while  deposits  a  semi-solid 
fat  leaving  an  oil  which  does  not  .solidify  at  0°  C,  and  is  not  liable  to  become  rancid. 
This  oil  is  used  for  many  purposes,  especially  for  oiling  church  clocks. 

c.  Oil  of  Sdkworms. — Obtained  by  exhausting  the  caterpillars  with  alcohol  and 
washing  the  extract  with  hot  watcf.  It  is  brownish-green;  lighter  than  water;  neutral; 
remains  liquid  at  0° ;  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol  and  other;  is  easily  saponified  by 
potash,  less  easily  by  lead-oxide,  yielding  stearic  acid  and  a  liquid  acid,  probably 
oleic.    (Lassaigne,  J.  Chen-L  Med.  xx.  471.) 

Adulteration  of  Fat  oils. — The  difference  in  price  of  the  several  fat  oils  often 
gives  rise  to  fraudulent  admixtures  ;  thus  the  best  olive  oil  for  table  use  is  some- 
times mixed  with  inferior  oils,  such  as  poppy,  sesame,  or  earth-nut  oil ;  olive  oil  inten- 
ded for  manufacturing  purposes  is  adulterated  with  colza  oil ;  the  latter,  sometimes 
with  poppy,  linseed,  or  more  often  with  whale  oil,  &c.  The  methods  of  detecting  these 
adulterations  are  not  very  satisfactory. 

Lefi'bvre  proposes  to  distinguish  fat  oils  by  their  density,  and  has  constructed  for 
this  purpose  a  hydrometer  of  peculiar  construction,  called  an  oleometer, having  a  very 
large  cylindrical  bulb  and  a  very  long  stem,  on  which  are  inscribed  densities  from  0-8 
to  0-94  for  the  temperature  15"^,  each  density  corresponding  to  that  of  a  commereial 
oil,  e.g.  0'917  to  olive  oil,  0-92.')  to  poppy  oil,  (1-939  to  linseed  oil,  &c.  An  ordinary 
centesimal  alcoholometer  may  also  bo  used  for  the  piirpose.  The  difference  of  density 
between  different  fat  oils  is,  however,  not  sufficiently  great  to  enable  them  to  be 
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detected  with  certainty  in  mixtures  by  such  a  method,  moreover  it  has  not  been  proved 
that  the  density  of  the  oil  obtained  from  any  given  source  is  really  constant. 

Gobley  (J.  Pharm  [3]  iv.  285  ;  v.  67)  limits  the  use  of  the  hydrometer  to  the  de- 
tection of  poppy  oil  in  olive  and  almond  oils.  For  this  purpose  he  used  a  hydrometer 
{etceometer)  with  very  large  bulb  and  thin  stem.  At  the  temperature  of  12-5°  C.  the  in- 
strument sinks  to  zero  in  pure  poppy  oil,  which  is  the  densest  of  the  three,  and  to  50° 
in  pure  olive  oil,  which  is  the  lightest.  The  space  between  0°  and  50°  is  divided  into 
50  equal  parts. 

Pout et  of  Marseilles  beats  up  the  oil  to  be  tested  with  one-twelfth  of  its  weight 
of  a  solution  of  mercury  in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  nitrous  acid  or  nitric  peroxide 
evolved  from  this  solution,  converts  the  liquid  olein  into  solid  elaidin(ii.  368),  causing  the 
olive  oil,  if  pure,  to  solidify  completely  Jiher  one  or  two  hours'  contact,  whereas  in 
presence  of  poppy  oil  or  other  drying  oils,  which  are  not  solidified  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, the  solidification  is  retarded,  and  for  a  longer  time  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  drying  oil  present.  In  making  these  experiments,  it  is  best  to  use  strong 
nitric  acid  containing  nitric  peroxide ;  to  agitate  2  or  3  cubic  centimetres  of  this  acid 
with  the  olive  oil  under  examination;  and  to  perform  the  same  experiment  on  perfectly 
pure  olive  oil  in  a  bottle  of  the  same  size.  The  two  vessels  are  then  left  in  a  cellar,  or 
a  room  the  temperature  of  which  does  not  exceed  10°,  and  the  moment  when  the  oil 
becomes  thick  enough  to  remain  in  the  vessel  on  inversion  is  carefully  observed.  If 
the  specimen  under  examination  is  pure,  it  will  solidify  at  the  same  time  as  the  other, 
but  if  it  contains  even  1  pt.  in  a  hundred  of  poppy  oil,  its  solidification  will  be  retarded 
40  minutes,  and  longer  still  for  a  larger  quantity. 

Maumene  (Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  572)  tests  fat  oils  by  the  heat  evolved  on  mixing 
them  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  poppy  oil  and  drj-ing  oils  in  general  being  heated 
thereby  much  more  strongly  than  olive  oil ;  the  mixture  of  poppy  oil  with  sulphuric 
acid  is  likewise  accompanied  by  a  considerable  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Heydenreich  and  Penot  propose  to  distinguish  the  several  fat  oils  by  the 
colours  which  they  exhibit  in  contact  with  strong  sulphm-ic  acid.  AVheu  a  drop  of  this 
acid  is  added  to  eight  or  ten  drops  of  an  oil  placed  on  a  plate  of  glass  resting  on  white 
paper,  the  following  colours  are  immediately  produced: — Olive  oil  produces  a  deep 
yellow  tint  gradually  becoming  green  ;  Sesame-oil  a  bright  red  ;  Colza  oil  a  greenish- 
blue  aureola;  Pojijjy  oil  becomes  pale  yeUow  with  a  dingy  grey  look;  Hemp  oil  pro- 
duces a  distinct  emerald-green  tint ;  Linseed  oil  becomes  brown-red,  changing  to 
black-brown. 

The  colours  and  other  reactions  exhibited  in  treating  fat  oils  with  various  acids  and 
alkaline  reagents  have  also  been  examined  by  Professor  F.  C.  Calvert,  a  summary 
of  whose  results  is  given  in  the  table  on  page  183.  The  columns  headed  "  +  Caustic 
Soda,"  indicate  the  results  obtained  on  adding  that  alkali  to  an  oil  previously  treated 
with  the  reagent  at  the  head  of  the  preceding  column. 

By  these  reactions  it  is  possible,  according  to  Calvert,  to  ascert.nin  the  presence  of 
10  per  cent,  of  a  given  oil  in  many  cases  of  adulteration  ;  for  example,  poppy-oil  in 
rape ;  olive  in  GaUipoli  and  India  nut,  as  all  of  these  assume  a  pale  rose-colour :  but 
when  poppy-oil  is  mixed  with  olive  or  castor-oils  there  is  a  decrease  in  the  consistency 
of  the  semi-saponified  matter.  [For  details  see  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xiii.  366;  also, 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.  iii.  300.] 


B. — Volatile  Oils. 

Essential  oils.  Essences.  Ethereal  oils.  Distilled  oils. — These  arc  compounds, 
either  consisting  wholly  of  carbon  and  hj'di-ogen,  or  of  the  same  elements  with  addition 
of  smaller  quantities  of  oxygen,  sulphur,  or  nitrogen  ;  of  thin  oily  consistency  at  onli- 
nary  temperatures,  and  wholly  volatile  at  higher  temperatures;  having  a  peculiar 
and  generally  pungent  odour ;  very  inflammable ;  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solving readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

A  large  number  of  volatile  oils  occur  ready  formed  in  plants,  and  a  smaller  number 
in  the  animal  body :  others  are  produced  by  dry  distillation  of  organic  bodies — 
these  are  called  empyreumatic  oils,  c.  </.  oil  of  amber,  coal-oil,  shale-oil,  creasote, 
Dippel's  oil,  &c.  ;  others  Ijy  fermentation  and  otlier  changes  in  the  inodorous  parts  of 
plants  (Ferment  Oils,  ii.  63-1).  Pi  trolrum,  rock-oil,  mineral  oil  ormineral  naphtha,  must 
also  be  included  amongst  the  oils  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  bodies 
(see  Naphtha,  p.  2,  and  Petuolel'm).  Volatile  oils  are  also  produced  by  tiie  action  of 
sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  on  organic  bodies,  c.  ff.  oil  of  wine  hy  distilliug  alcohol  in 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  menthene  (iii.  880)  b}'  distilling  peppermint-camphor  with 
phosphoric  acid.    In  this  article  we  shall  consider  only  the  volatile  oils  existing  ready 
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formed  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  organism,  which  are  especially  distinguished  as 
essential  oils. 

Only  a  few  volatilo  oils  hare  been  obtained  from  the  animal  body — the  oils  of  nuts, 
castoreum  and  ambergris  for  example — and  these  have  been  but  little  studied,  though 
similar  compounds  might  doubtless  be  obtained  from  many  other  odorous  animal  pro- 
ducts. But  the  great  source  of  volatile  oUs  is  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  they  occur 
in  very  largo  quantity  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  plant,  as  in  the  wood  and  bark 
of  the  stem  and  root ;  under  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves,  calyces,  petals,  fruit.  &c  ; 
in  the  different  coatings  of  the  seed  and  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  seed-vesseb ;  rarely 
in  the  albumen,  sometimes  even  in  the  embryo  of  the  seed. 

These  vegetable  oils  or  essences  consist  either  wholly  of  hydrocarbons,  or  of  mixtures 
of  liydrooarbons  with  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Those  which  exist 
ready  formed  in  plants  do  not  appear  to  contain  any  other  element.  Sulphur  is  found 
only  in  certain  oils  resulting  from  a  kind  of  fermentation-process,  as  in  the  volatile  oils  of 
mustard  and  garUc  ;  nitrogen,  when  it  occurs,  must  be  regarded  as  an  impurity  resulting 
from  admixed  vegetable  tissue.  Many  vegetable  essential  oils  when  exposed  to  cold 
are  separated  into  a  solid  compound,  called  acamphor  or  s  tearoptene,  and  a  liquid 
oil,  which  for  distinction  is  sometimes  called  an  elfeoptene. 

The  following  are  the  modes  of  extracting  essential  oils  from  plants: — 

1.  B;/  Pressure. — This  method  succeeds  only  with  certain  parts  of  plants  which  are 
very  rich  in  oil,  such  as  lemon  and  orange-peel. 

2.  Bi/  DistilUiiion,  generally  with  addition  of  water. — Heating  without  water  is  apt 
to  produce  charring  and  admixture  of  empjTeumatic  oils.  The  substances  containing 
the  volatile  oil  are  either  mixed  with  water  in  a  large  still  or  retort,  and  distOled  after 
sufficient  maceration  ;  or  they  are  placed  in  the  dry  state  on  the  upper  perforated  base 
of  the  still,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  vapour  of  water.  Although  the  boiling  point 
of  most  volatile  oils  is  above  that  of  water,  they  nevertheless  volatihse  at  100°,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  diffusion  of  the  oil-vapour  into  the  vapour  of  water  produced  at  that 
temperature.  In  the  distillation  of  the  less  volatile  oils,  however,  it  is  usual  to  add 
comtnon  salt  to  the  water,  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  a  few  degrees,  and  thereby 
increase  the  tendency  of  the  oil  to  pass  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour.  The  vapours 
condense  in  the  cooling  tube  or  receiver,  which  is  kept  cold  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the 
water  takes  up  as  much  of  the  oil  as  it  is  capable  of  dissolving.  If  the  quantity  of  oil 
present  is  more  than  sufficient  to  saturate  the  water,  the  excess  separates  out ;  in  the 
CDutrary  case,  the  dii-tillate  is  cohobatcd  ;  that  is  to  saj',  the  water  containing  the  oil 
in  solution  is  distilled  with  a  fresh  quantity  of  the  substance  which  contains  the  oil, 
and  thereby  made  to  take  up  a  double  quantity  of  oil.  A  more  abundant  product  is 
likewise  obtained  by  distilling  the  original  vegetable  substance,  not  with  pure  water, 
but  with  water  which  has  previously  been  used  for  the  same  distillation,  and  is  there- 
fore saturated  witli  oil. — If  the  oil  which  passes  over  readily  solidifies,  the  cooling  tube 
must  not  be  kept  at  too  low  a  temperature. — The  oil  which  collects  either  at  the  top 
or  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  is  separated  by  mechanical  means. 

Many  plants  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  oil  after  drjing ;  and  when  distilled  in  the 
fresh  state,  ^^ath  cold  water,  they  yield  a  comparatively  large  quantity  of  oil  together 
with  turbid  water ;  but  if  covered  with  boiling  water  and  then  distilled,  they  yield 
clear  water  and  less  oil.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is,  that  when  the  plant  is  dried, 
or  immersed  in  cold  water  containing  air,  the  oil  oxidises,  and  is  thereby  rendered  less 
soluble  in  water;  hence  it  forms  a  poorer  and  turbid  solution,  and  for  the  most  part 
separates  out.    (Desmarest,  J.  Pharm.  19,  163;  abstr.  Ann.  Pliarm.  9,  291.) 

Volatile  oils  obtained  by  distillation,  and  likewise  the  water  which  passes  over 
with  them,  have  at  fii-st  an  unpleasant,  empyreumatic  odour,  which,  however  is  not 
permanent. 

3.  Many  strongly  smelling  parts  of  plants  yield  no  volatile  oil,  even  by  repeated 
cohobatiou  with  water,  probably  because  the  quantity  contained  in  them  is" too  small, 
or  because  the  oil  is  too  soluble  in  water,  or  too  much  inclined  to  decompose  by  the 
action  of  air  and  heat ;  f.  </.  tlie  flowers  of  many  kinds  of  Narcissus  imd  Jfi/achi(h  ; 
of  Pulijanth(S  Jonquilla,  Viola  odorata,  Jasminum  off.,  Philadclphus  coronarius,  Tilia 
europ<ea,  Besida  odorata,  Hdiotropium  eui-opaum.  Such  flowers,  placed  in  layers 
between  cotton  soiiked  in  olive  oil,  impart  their  perfume  to  the  oil 

From  some  of  them  ithas  been  found  possible  to  extract  the  odoriferous  principle  in 
the  separate  state.  Kobiquet  (J.  Piuirm.  sxi.  33-1)  exhausted  the  fresh  corollas  of 
Polyantkcs  Jonquilla  with  ether  in  compression-filters ;  separated  the  upper  yellow 
ethereal  stratum  of  liquid  from  the  lower  watery  layer ;  distilled  the  ether  from  the 
upper  liquid  at  a  gentle  heat ;  and  obtained  a  residue  consisting  of  crystalline  nodules 
together  with  a  mother- liquid,  which,  when  evaporated  in  the  air  gave  off  a  strong  and 
agreeable  odour  of  jonquils.  The  crystalline  nodides,  when  purified,  fomiwl  an  inodo- 
rous camphor;  and  appeared  to  be  the  odoriferous  oil  converted  into  this  camphor  by 
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exposure  to  the  air.  L.  A.  Buchner  (N.  Br.  Arch.  viii.  70)  obtained  similar  results  by 
applying  Kobiquet's  process  to  the  flowers  of  Philaddphus,  Tilia,  and  Reseda. 

4.  The  less  volatile  oils,  and  more  especially  the  camphors,  are  likewise  frequently 
extracted  by  alcohol  or  ether,  from  which  they  are  afterwards  separated  by  evaporation 
and  cooling. 

Many  gum-resins,  such  as  myrrh,  do  not  yield  the  oil  which  they  contain,  or  at  least 
yield  it  very  imperfectly, by  distillation  with  water,  because  it  is  enveloped  in  gummy 
matters.  To  extract  tlie  oil  from  these  gum-resins,  they  are  pulverised  and  then  ex- 
hausted three  times  with  an  equal  quantity  of  culd  alcohol,  agitating  frequently,  and 
leaving  the  whole  to  stand  for  some  time  ;  the  Altered  tincture  is  then  poured  nto  a 
tubulated  retort,  both  apertures  of  which  are  left  open,  and  left  for  some  months  at  a 
temperature  of  12° — 2\'^,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  evaporated  (if  heat  were 
applied,  the  oil  would  likewise  pass  over).  The  turpentine-like  residue  is  then  covered 
with  water,  and  distilled  after  twelve  hours,  whereupon  the  oil  passes  over  in  abundance. 
(Bona  St  re,  J.  Pharm.  xvii.  108.) 

The  product  obtained  by  cither  of  these  three  modes  of  preparation  rarely  consists 
of  a  simple  volatile  oil,  but  generally  of  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  oils.  The  lighter 
and  more  volatile  of  these  is  usually  a  pure  hydrocarbon  ;  the  other  is  either  an 
oil  containing  oxygen,  or  a  camphor.  These  bodies  are  sometimes  distinguished  by 
their  melting  points  :  thus,  a  volatile  oil,  properly  so-called,  often  holds  a  camphor  in 
solution,  and  the  latter  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  especially  if  part  of  the  volatile  oil 
(wliieh  is  more  easily  vaporised)  has  been  previously  driven  off.  Sometimes  again  they 
are  distinguished  by  their  different  volatility;  when  such  a  mixture  is  distilled,  the 
boiling  point  is  at  tirst  low,  but  rises  as  the  quantity  of  the  more  volatile  oil  in  the 
residue  diminishes,  till  at  length,  when  the  whole  of  the  latter  has  passed  over 
(together  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  more  fixed  oil),  the  boiling  point  no 
longer  rises,  but  remains  constant.  In  such  cases,  the  more  volatile  oil  generally  con- 
sists wholly  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  while  the  more  fixed  oil  likewise  contains  oxygen 
The  former  may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  over  fused  hydrate  of  potassium;, 
but  the  more  fixed  oil  when  thus  treated,  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  oxygen 
from  the  water  of  the  hydrate  of  potassium  (liberating  the  hydrogen),  and  is  converted 
into  an  acid  which  remains  combined  with  the  potash.  Hence  to  separate  the  non- 
oxygenated  oil  from  such  a  mixture,  it  is  partly  distilled  so  as  to  leave  behind  the 
greater  part  'of  the  more  fixed  oil,  and  the  portion  which  first  passes  over  is  made  to 
drop  slowly  through  the  tubulure  of  another  retort  upon  hydrate  of  potassium  kept  in 
a  state  of  fusion  ;  the  non-oxygenated  oil  then  passes  over  pure.  (Gerhard t  and 
Ca hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  61.) 

If  a  volatile  oil  has  been  partly  converted  into  a  resin  by  continued  exposure  to  the 
air,  it  may  be  freed  from  the  resin  by  distillation  with  water.  Any  moisture  which 
adheres  to  the  oil  may  be  removed  by  continued  agitation  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and 
subsequent  distillation. 

Properties. — Volatile  oils  differ  considerably  in  colour.  Many  are  perfectly  colour- 
less when  pure,  others  are  yellow,  red  or  brown,  and  a  few  are  green  or  blue.  All  of 
tliem  have  powerful  odours,  some  agreeable,  others  repulsive,  and  a  sharp  burning 
aromatic  taste  ;  some  of  them  produce  a  feeling  of  coolness  on  the  tongue.  They  are 
not  greasy  to  the  touch  like  fat  oils,  but  rather  make  the  skin  brittle  and  rough.  Their 
specific  gravity  varies  from  0'8i7  to  1-096;  but  the  greater  number  are  lighter  than 
water.  Their  solidifying  points  are  very  unequal,  some  solidifying  at  0°,  others 
requiring  a  much  lower  temperature,  while  others  again  remain  solid  a  few  degrees 
above  0°.  Most  of  them,  when  exposed  to  a  low  temperature,  deposit  a  solid  camphor 
or  stearoptene  (p.  18-1).  Most  volatile  oils  properly  so  called,  boil  between  150°  and 
200° ;  oil  of  copaiba  at  260°  ;  and  several  camphors  between  300°  and  400°. 

Volatile  oils  piosscss  great  refractive  and  dispersive  power,  and  exhibit  great 
diversity  in  their  action  on  polarised  light,  some  being  dextro-,  others  Isevo-rotatory  in 
very  various  degrees,  while  a  few  are  inactive.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
rotatory  power  of  a  considerable  number  of  volatile  oils,  together  with  their  refractive 
indices  for  the  lines  A,  D,  and  H,  as  determined  by  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii. 
3),  also  their  specific  gravities.  The  rotatory  power  was  determined  for  a  column 
of  liquid  10  inches  long;  the  same  length  of  a  solution  of  equal  parts  of  cane-sugar 
and  water  produces  a  deviation  of  +  105°. 

The  blue  or  green  colour  exhibited  by  certain  volatile  oils,  chiefly  from  plants 
of  the  Composite  order,  wormwood  and  chamomile  for  example,  is  due  to  an  oily  com- 
pound of  a  very  deep  blue  colour,  called  ca;rulein,  which  may  be  separated  by  dis- 
tillation, going  over  with  the  last  portions  of  the  oil,  but  has  not  been  obtained  pure. 
The  solution  of  this  blue  substance  in  oils  or  alcohol  exhibits,  when  examined  by 
a  hollow  wedge  and  prism  (Light,  iii.  638),  a  very  chai-ictcristic  spectrum,  in  which 
the  orange  and  yellow  rays  are  first  absorbed,  and  at  a  certain  depth  nothing  is 
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Specific  Gravities  and  Optical  Properties  of  Essential  Oils. 


\ 

Crude  Oils. 

Spec. 
Grav.  at  - 

Refractive  Indices. 

Rotation. 

15'5^  C. 

Temp. 

A. 

D. 

H. 

Anise  

•9852 

16^5° 



1-5433 

1-5566 

1-6118 

-  1° 

Atherosperma  moschatum  . 

1-0425 

14" 

1-5172 

1-5274 

1-5628 

+  7° 

Bay  

•8808 

18-5° 

1-4944  1 

1-5022 

1-5420 

-  6° 

Bergamot  .... 

•8825  ! 

22° 

1-4559  j 

1-4625 

1-4779  G. 

+  23° 

.,  Florence 

•8804 

26-5° 

1-4547  1 

1-4614  '• 

1-4760  G. 

+  40° 

Birch-bark  .... 

■9005 

8° 

1-4851  1 

1-4921  i 

1-5172 

+  38° 

Cajeput  .... 

•9203  • 

25-5°  , 

1-4561 

1-4611 

1-4778 

0° 

Calamus  .... 

•9388 

10° 

1-4965 

1-5031 

1-5204  G. 

+  43-5° 

„  Hamburg 
Caraway  .... 

•9410 

11° 

1-4843 

1-4911 

1-5144 

+  42°? 

•8845 

19° 

1-4601 

1-4671 

1'4886 

+  63° 

„       Hamburg  1st  dist. 

•9121 

10° 

1-4829 

1-4903 

1-5142 

„             „  2ud 

■8832 

10-5° 

1-4784 

Cascarilla  .... 

•8956 

10° 

1-4844 

1-4918 

1-5158 

+  26° 

Cassia  .... 

1^0297 

19-5° 

1-5602 

1-5748 

1-6243  G. 

0° 

Cedar  

•9622 

23° 

1^4978 

1-5036 

1-5238 

+  3° 

Cedrat  .... 

•8584 

18° 

1-4671 

1-4731 

1-4952 

+  156° 

Citronella  .... 

•8908 

21° 

1-4599 

1-4659 

1-4866 

-  4° 

„  Penang 

•8847 

15-5° 

1-4604 

1-4665 

1-4875 

-  1° 

■Cloves  .... 

1^0475 

17° 

1-5213 

1-5312 

1-5666 

-  4° 

Coriander  .... 

■8775 

10° 

1-4592 

1-4652 

1-4805  G. 

+  21°? 

Cubebs  .... 

•9414 

10° 

1-4953 

1-5011 

1-5160  G. 

Dill  

■8922 

11-5° 

1-4764 

1-4834 

1-5072 

+  206° 

Elder   

■8584 

8-5° 

1-4686 

1-4749 

1-4965 

+  14-5° 

Eucalyptus  amygdalina 

■8812 

13-6° 

1-4717 

1-4788 

1^5021 

-136° 

„  oleosa 
Indian  geranium  . 

•9322 

13-5° 

1-4661 

1-4718 

1-4909 

+  4° 

•9043 

21-5° 

1-4653 

1-4714 

1-4868  G. 

-  4° 

Lavender  .... 

•8903 

20° 

1-4586 

1-4648 

1-4862 

-20° 

Lemon  .... 

•8498 

16-5° 

1-4667 

1-4727 

1-4946 

+  164° 

Lemon  grass 

•8932 

24° 

1-4705 

—  3°? 

„          Penang  . 
Melaleuca  erieifolia 

•8766 

13-5° 

1-4756 

1-4837 

1-5042 

0° 

•9030 

9° 

1-4655 

1-4712 

1^4901 

1  +26° 

„        linarifolia  . 
Mint  

•9016 

9° 

1-4710 

1-4772 

1^4971 

1  +11° 

•9342 

19° 

1-4767 

1-4840 

1^5015  G. 

-116° 

...... 

Myrtle  .... 

•9105 

14-5° 

1-4756 

1-4822 

1-5037 

-13° 

•8911 

14° 

1-4623 

1-4680 

1-4879 

1  +21° 

Myrrh.  .... 

1-0189 

7-5° 

1-5196 

1-5278 

1-5472  G. 

-136° 

Neroli  .... 

•8789 

18° 

1-4614 

1-4676 

1-4835  G. 

+  15° 

.... 

•8743 

10° 

1-4673 

1-4741 

1-4831  F. 

+  28° 

Nutmeg      .       .       .  . 

■8826 

24° 

1-4644 

1-4709 

1-4934 

+  44° 

„      Penang  . 

•9069 

16° 

1-4749 

1-4818 

1^5053 

+  9° 

Orange-peel 

•8509 

20° 

1-4633 

1-4699 

1-4916 

+  32°? 

„         Florence  . 

•8864 

20° 

1-4707 

1-4774 

1-4980 

+  216° 

Parsley       .       .       .  . 

•9926 

8-5° 

1-5068 

1-5162 

1-5117  G. 

-  9° 

Patchouli    .       .       .  . 

•9554 

21° 

1-4990 

1-5050 

1-5194  G. 

,,  Penang 

•9592 

21° 

1-4980 

1-5040 

1-5183  G. 

-120° 

„  French 

l^OllO 

14° 

1-5074 

1-5132 

1-5202  F. 

Peppermint 

•9028 

14-5° 

1-4612 

1-4670 

1^4854 

-72° 

„        Florence  . 

•9116 

14° 

1-4628 

1-4682 

1-4867 

-44° 

Petit  grain  .... 

•8765 

21° 

1-4536 

1-4600 

1^4808 

+  26° 

Kose  ..... 

•8912 

25° 

1-4567 

1-4627 

1^4835 

-  7° 

Kosemary  .... 

•9080 

16-5° 

1^4632 

1-4688 

1^4867 

+  17° 

Rosewood  .... 

•9064 

17° 

1^4843 

1-4903 

1-5113 

-16° 

Santalwood .... 

•9750 

24° 

1-4959 

1-5021 

1-6227 

-50° 

Thyme       .       .       .  . 

•8843 

19° 

1-4695 

1-4754 

1-4909  G. 

-79° 

Turpentine  .       .       .  . 

•8727 

13° 

1^4672 

1-4732 

1-4938 

Verbena  .... 

■8812 

20° 

1-4791 

1-4870 

1-5059  G. 

-  6° 

Wintergreen 

1-1423 

15° 

1-5163 

1-5278 

1-5737 

^  +  3° 

Wormwood  .... 

■9122 

t 

18° 

1-4631 

1-4688 

1-4756  F. 

i 
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suffered  to  pass  except  the  greenish-blue  rays  and  the  extreme  red  Ijand.  A  diiigi-am 
of  this  spectrum  is  given  in  Gladstone's  paper  just  referred  to,  p.  14. 

Most  of  the  essential  oils  existing  ready  formed  in  plants  contain'  hydrocarbons  of 
the  formula  »iC"'H"'.  Some,  as  the  oils  of  turpentine,  lemon,  cubebs  and  copaiba, 
consist  wholly  of  these  hydrocarbons ;  others  contain  also  oxidised  compounds  ;  oil  of 
wiutergrcen,  for  example,  is  a  mixture  of  a  hydrocarbon,  C"'H"',  with  methyl-salicylic 
ether.  These  hydrocarbons  are  separated  by  fractional  distillation  as  above  mentioned, 
passing  over  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  process,  and  are  furtluT  purified  by  rectification 
over  sodium.  The  following  table  (p.  188)  exhibits  the  densities  and  optical  properties 
of  a  considerable  number  of  these  polymeric  hydrocarbons.  The  oils  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  their  specific  gravities  at  20°  C.  The  column  headed  "  Dispersion  at  20°  C." 
gives  the  difference  between  the  refractive  indices  of  the  linos  H  and  A.  The  "sen- 
sitiveness" is  the  amount  of  diminution  of  the  refractive  index  when  the  tempera- 
ture rises  10°;  it  is  calculated  for  the  line  A,  and  the  number  48  is  an  abbreviation  of 
0'0048.  Tho  "  specific  refractive  energy "  is  the  refractive  index,  minus  unity, 
divided  by  the  density  (Light,  iii.  625).  In  the  following  table  it  is  taken  for  A,  that 
It  .  —  1 

is  tho  column  represents  — 

These  hydrocarbons  may  be  divided  into  two  great  groups,  tho  lino  of  separation 
being  between  those  from  rosemary  and  cloves.  The  first  group,  with  a  lower  specific 
gravity,  has  always  a  far  lower  boiling  point,  a  smaller  index  of  refraction,  and  a 
higher  sensitiveness  ;  it  has  also  on  the  whole  a  smaller  dispersion.  The  .specific  re- 
fractive energy,  however,  of  the  two  groups  is  about  the  same.  The  hydrocarbons  of 
the  first  .group  are  also  generally  more  limpid,  and  dissolve  more  freely  in  aqueous 
alcohol. 

Tliese  large  groups  are  further  capable  of  subdivision.  The  first  ten  hydrocarbons 
in  tho  table  resemble  one  another  very  closely.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  the  three 
which  are  derived  from  the  peel  of  the  orange,  citron,  and  lemon  respectively,  should 
bo  considered  as  identical  rather  than  isomeric ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some  of  the 
others  are  the  same  body  from  different  plants.  Gaultherilene,  carvene,  and  the  hy- 
drocarbon from  nutmeg,  form  a  small  group,  if  indeed  they  are  not  identical.  The 
liydrocarbons  from  wormwood,  anise,  thyme,  mint,  and  laurel-turpentine,  group  with 
ordiiuiry  turpentine  ;  bay,  myrtle,  and  rosemary  stand  alone,  each  having  a  low  refrac- 
tion and  dispersion,  luit  they  differ  much  in  specific  gravity.  Peppermint  is  somewhat 
intermediate  in  its  properties.  Terebene  and  the  hydrocarbons  from  par.sley  and 
EiMali/ptus  amygdalina  give  high  refractive  indices.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  those 
last  contain  a  small  quantity  of  some  hydrocarbon  of  another  type  but  nearly  the  same 
composition. 

Again,  the  second  large  group  with  the  higher  specific  gravities  is  capable  of  subdi- 
vision. The  hydrocarbons  from  cloves  and  rosewood  appear  neai'ly,  if  not  quite, 
identical  in  properties,  and  are  certainly  different  from  jjatchouli,  calamus,  and  cas- 
carilhi. 

C'oloiihene  differs  from  tho  second  largo  group  in  much  the  same  way  as  that  differs 
from  the  first,  though  to  a  smaller  extent. 

All  the  members  of  tho  first  groat  group,  with  the  boiling  points  included  between 
160°  and  176°,  have  the  formida  C-"Ii"^,  which  is  usually  assigned  to  oil  of  turpen- 
tiue  on  the  gromid  of  its  vapour-density  and  compounds  with  the  liydracids. 

All  the  members  of  the  second  great  group,  with  boiling  points  included  between 
249°  and  260°  C,  have  the  formula  C'*°H-^  which  is  assigned  to  oil  of  cubebs  from  its 
compound  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Colophene  with  a  boihng  point  of  315°  C,  has  long  liad  the  formida  C"IP-  assigned 
to  it. 

The  specific  refractive  energj''  is  a  property  of  bodies  intimitely  connected  with  their 
ultimate  composition,  and  it  might  be  expected  that,  notwithstanding  diversities  of 
boiling  point  and  density,  tliis  property  woidd  be  the  same  for  tho  different  isomeric 
hydrocarbons.  Yet  though  the  difference's  are  not  great  they  seem  to  be  real,  for  the 
lemon  group  is  uniformly  about  0'549  and  the  tm-pentine  group  about  0'o36. 

Tho  pl)enomena  of  circular  polarisation  are  not  of  much  use  in  the  classification  of 
hydrocarbons,  or  as  a  means  of  distinction  between  the  crude  oils  ;  for  it  is  found  that 
different  samples  of  the  same  hydrocarbon,  or  of  the  same  oil,  which  closely  resemble 
one  another  in  otlier  respects,  frequentlj'  differ  widely  in  respect  of  this  p)roperty.  It 
may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  hydrocarbons  of  the  great  lemon-group  exhibit 
the  highest  rotatory  power,  and  always  to  the  right,  excepting  that  from  cascarOla, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  group,  but  is  nevertheless  quite  inactive. 

Dcco/iipositions  of  Volatile  Oils. — 1.  Those  oils  which  have  a  high  boiling-point  are 
partly  decomposed  by  simple  disf illation,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal ;  but  when  dis- 
tilled with  water,  or  gently  heated  in  the  air,  they  may  be  volatilised  without  decom- 
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Specific  Gravities,  Boiling  Points,  and  Optical  Properties  of  Hydrocarbons  from 
Essential  Oils  (Gladstone). 


Specific 

Boiling 
point. 

Refractive 

Disper- 

Sen- 

Specific 

Rota- 

Source of  Hydrocarbon. 

gravity 

index 

sion  at 

sitive 

refractive 

tion. 

at  20°  C. 

A,  at  20^  C. 

20°  C. 

ness. 

energy. 

Orange-peel  .... 

•8460 

174°C. 

1^4645 

-0277 

48 

•5490 

+  154° 

„_  Florence 

•8468 

174° 

1^4650 

-0281 

49 

-5491 

-f260° 

Cedrat '  

•8466 

173° 

1^4650 

-0280 

49 

-5492 

+  180° 

Lemon  

•8468 

173° 

1^4660 

-0280 

49 

-5502 

+  \1'2° 

Bergamot  .... 

•8466 

175° 

1-4619 

-0295 

49 

-5456 

+  76° 

,,  Florence 
Neroli  

•8464 

176° 

1-4602 

-0287 

48 

-5437 

+  82° 

■8466 

173° 

1-4614 

-0291 

47 

-5450 

•(-  76° 

Petit  grain  .... 

•8470 

174° 

1-4617 

-0282 

46 

-5439 

+  bO 

Caraway,  Hamburg,  1st  dist.  . 

•8466 

176° 

1-4645 

-0286 

48 

•5486 

■^180° 

Dill     .  .... 

•8467 

173° 

1-4646 

-0288 

46 

•5486 

+242° 

Cascarilla  .... 

.8467 

172° 

1^4652 

-0305 

49 

•5494 

0^ 

Elder  .  .... 

•8468 

172° 

1^4631 

-0269 

47 

•5468 

+  15° 

Bay       .       .  ... 

•8508 

171° 

14542 

-0260 

47 

•5338 

—  22° 

Gaultherilene 

•8510 

168° 

1-4614 

-0271 

49 

•5422 

Nutmeg ..... 

•8518 

167° 

1-4630 

-0284 

47 

•5435 

+  49° 

„  Penang 

•8527 

166° 

1-4634 

-0274 

49 

•5434 

+  4 

Carveno  ..... 

•8530 

166° 

1-4610 

-0261 

48 

•5440 

—  ZO 

,,      Hamburg,  2nd  dist. 
Wormwood  .... 

•8545 

1-4641 

-0263 

48 

•5431 

+  86° 

•8565 

160° 

14590 

-0253 

47 

•5359 

+  46° 

Terebene  .... 

•8583 

160° 

1-4670 

-0275 

48 

•5440 

0° 

Anise  ..... 

•8580 

160° 

1-4607 

-0268 

47 

-5368 

Mint  

•8600 

160° 

1-4622 

-0255 

48 

•5374 

+  30° 

Peppermint  .... 

■8602 

175° 

1-4577 

-0267 

47 

•5321 

—  60° 

Laurel  turpentine  . 

•8618 

160° 

1^4637 

-0260 

47 

•5380 

+  94° 

Thyme  

•8635 

160° 

1^4617 

-0282 

48 

•5346 

—  75° 

Turpentine  I.  . 

•8644 

160° 

1^4612 

-0250 

47 

•5335 

_L      1  QO 

„        II.        .       .  . 

•8555 

160° 

1^4690 

-0256 

47 

•5365 

—  87° 

„  III. 

•8614 

160° 

r4621 

-0249 

•5364 

—  90° 

„  IV. 

■8600 

160'' 

1^4613 

-0254 

47 

-5364 

—  88° 

Eucalyptus  amygdalina  . 

•8642 

171° 

1-4696 

-0323 

49 

-5434 

—  142° 

Myrtle  

■8690 

163° 

1-4565 

-0248 

47 

■5253 

+  64° 

Parsley  ..... 

•8732 

160° 

1-4865 

-0291 

46 

■5355 

—  44° 

Rosemary  .... 

•8805 

163° 

1-4583 

-0241 

46 

-5205 

+  8° 

Cloves   

•9041 

249° 

1-4898 

•0284 

45 

-5417 

Rosewood  .... 

•9042 

249° 

1-4878 

-0277 

45 

•5395 

—  11° 

Cubebs  

•9062 

260° 

1-4950 

-0302 

41 

•5462 

+  59° 

Calamus  .... 

•9180 

260° 

1-4930 

-0322 

42 

•5370 

+  55° 

„      Hamburg  . 

•9275 

260° 

1-4976 

-0337 

43 

•5365 

+  22° 

Cascarilla  .... 

•9212 

254° 

1-4926 

■0307 

42 

•5347 

+  72° 

Patchouli  .... 

•9211 

254° 

1-4966 

-0-274 

42 

•5391 

„        Penang  . 
„        French  . 
Colophene  .... 

■9278 

257° 

1-4963 

-0275 

44 

•5349 

-  90° 

•9255 

260° 

1-5009 

-0262 

42 

•5412 

•9391 

315° 

1-5084 

-0309 

41 

•5413 

0° 

position.  But  even  the  more  volatile  oils,  when  mixed  with  earthy  substances,  such  as 
clay,  chalk,  sand,  &e.,  wliieh  mechanically  prevent  their  volatilisation,  are  partially 
decomposed  by  distillation,  combustible  gases  being  evolved,  and  charcoal  left  behind  ; 
if  they  contain  oxj'gen,  they  may  likewise  yield  carbonic  oxide,  acetic  acid,  &c.  When 
the  vapour  of  a  volatile  oil  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  is  resolved  into  com- 
bustible gases  and  charcoal,  which  is  sometimes  finely  di-\-ided,  sometimes  shining, 
dense,  and  difficult  to  burn;  the  portion  of  the  oil  which  has  passed  over  imdecom- 
posed  is  often  found  to  be  altered  in  its  properties,  as,  for  example,  in  its  boiling 
point. — 2.  Volatile  oils  are  very  inflammable,  and  burn  with  a  clear  flame  which 
deposits  a  large  quantity  of  soot.  If  the  vapour  of  a  volatile  oil  be  made  to  issue 
from  a  fine  jet,  under  a  pressure  of  1-6  centimetres  of  mercury,  it  does  not  take  fire 
till  it  has  reached  a  distance  of  some  centimetres  from  the  jet ;  that  is  to  saj-,  till  it 
has  become  mixed  with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of  air ;  it  tlien  burns  with  a  bright 
flame,  which  no  longer  smokes,  and  may  be  used  for  illumination. — 3.  Essential  oils, 
when  placed  in  vessels  not  perfectly  closed,  and  at  the  medium  temperature  of  the  air, 
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absorb  oxygen  gas  ;  acquire  the  power  of  reddening  litmus  strongly,  from  ormrition  of 
benzoic,  cinnamie,  acetic,  aud  other  organic  acids;  and  are  then  partially  converted 
into  resins,  becoming  viscid  and  less  odoriferous,  and  passing  from  the  colourless  state 
to  yellow  or  red-brown,  or  from  blue  to  brown.  Oils  thus  altered  are  resolved  by  dis- 
tillation into  pure  oil  and  a  residue  of  resin.  The  absorption  of  oxygen  takes  place 
■with  diiFerent  degrees  of  rapidity  in  different  oils.  For  the  first  few  days  it  goes  on 
slowly,  then  increases  in  rapidity  up  to  a  certain  limit,  bej'ond  which  it  again  dimin- 
ishes, and  after  several  months  becomes  imperceptible.  During  this  change,  and 
especially  towards  the  end,  the  oil  exhales  a  small  quantity  of  cai-bonic  anhydride,  and 
a  still  smaller  quantity  of  hydrogen.  At  the  same  time,  a  small  quantity  of  very  acid 
water  is  produced,  which  is  loosely  attached  to  the  resinised  oil,  but  may  be  separated 
from  it  either  by  the  application  of  heat  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun. — 4.  A  similar  de- 
composition to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  air,  is  likewise  produced  by  placing  tho 
oil  i)i  contact  with  nitrous  gas,  which  it  rapidly  absorbs  ;  also  by  boiling  the  oil  with 
oxide  of  copper  or  peroxide  of  lead,  water  being  then  formed ;  or  by  digesting  it  with 
mercuric  nitrate  or  chloride,  these  bodies  being  thereby  converted  into  mercurous  ni- 
trate and  calomel  respectively.  Volatile  oils  are  likewise  resinised  by  stannic  chloride 
and  jwntachloride  of  antimow/,  the  latter  often  yielding  reduced  metal.  Oils  which 
easily  resinise  in  the  air  are  likewise  immediately  thickened  by  agitation  with  a  warm 
coneentrated  so\ntion  of  72eutral  ferric  sul2}hatc. — 5.  Volatile  oils  absorb  chlorine  gas, 
with  evolution  of  heat,  and  are  converted  into  viscid  substances  (Thenard).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  is  frequently  formed  in  this  reaction,  a  substitution  of  chlorine  for  hydrogen 
likewise  taking  place.  Bromine  exliibits  similar  reactions  (Laurent). — 6.  Many  volatile 
oils  proper  give  up  their  hydrogen  to  iodine  so  rajiidly,  and  with  so  great  a  develop- 
ment of  heat,  that  an  explosion  takes  place  accompanied  with  evolution  of  violet  and 
yellow  vapours.  This  is  the  case  with  the  oils  of  turpentine,  juniper,  savine,  lemon, 
rosemarj',  and  lavender.  Tlie  residue  is  a  thickened  oil  or  a  brown  acid  resin.  These 
oils  lose  by  age  the  property  of  deflagrating  with  iodine. — Other  oils  dissolve  iodine 
quickl}',  witli  or  without  evolution  of  heat,  forming  therewith  a  brown,  thickish  oil,  or 
a  soft  or  liard  resin,  with  separation  of  a  brown  liquid  containing  hydriodic  acid.  Such 
is  the  case  witli  the  oils  of  cinnamon,  sassafras,  cloves,  rue,  tansy,  caraway,  fennel,  and 
peppermint. — 7.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  essential  oils  mostly  with  great  ra- 
pidity, the  action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  gas,  and  with  development  of  heat 
often  amounting  to  the  most  vivid  inflammation  ;  those  essential  oils  which  are  not  set 
on  fire  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  generally  burst  into  flame  when  treated  with  nitric  acid  to 
which  half  its  bulk  of  sidphuric  acid  has  been  added.  After  the  combustion,  a  residue 
of  charcoal  is  left.  If,  however,  the  oil  does  not  take  firo,  there  remains  a  soft,  bitter 
resin,  which  retains  nitric  peroxide,  even  after  long  washing  with  water,  and  a  j'ellow 
or  brown  acid  liquid  from  which  water  still  separates  a  resinous  substance.  Camphors 
are  not  so  rapidly  decomposed;  several  of  them  and  of  other  volatile  oils  are  converted 
by  heating  witli  dilute  nitric  acid,  partly  into  peculiar  acids  (benzoic  and  anisic  acids), 
partly  into  oxalic  acid.  Many  oils  turn  yellow  when  mixed  with  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  their  weiglit  of  concentrated  nitric  acid ;  others  first  turn  pale  red,  then  briglit 
red,  and  after  twenty-four  hours,  brown  ;  others,  again,  acquire  a  beautifid  violet  colour 
(Bonastre). — 8.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  mixes  with  most  essential  oils,  causing  rise  of 
temperatiu'e  and  evolution  of  sulphurous  anliydride,  together  with  a  vohitile  oil  which 
smells  of  strawberries;  the  product  is  a  thick  brown  liquid,  from  which  water,  in  many 
cases,  separates  an  isomeric  compound  {e.g.  anisoin  from  anise-oil);  in  other  cases,  a 
brown  acid  substance,  which  behaves,  sometimes  like  artificial  tannin,  sometimes  like 
an  acid  resin,  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  also  in 
water:  heating  the  sulphuric  acid'solution  causes  the  mass  to  carbonise.  Camphors, 
which  usually  dissolve  without  decomposition  in  cold  sulphuric  acid,  likewise  become 
charred  when  hoated  with  it. 

Combinations. — o.  Essential  oils  and  many  camphors  are  slightly  soluble  in  water, 
to  the  extent  of  about  1  pt.  in  1,000  ;  tliose  which  contain  oxygen  dissolve  more  freely 
than  those  which  do  not.  The  solution  is  sometimes  obtained  by  agitating  the  volatile 
oil  with  water,  but  more  frequently  by  distilling  the  water  witli  substances  which  con- 
tain the  volatile  oil.  The  products  are  called  Distilled  Waters  {Aqute  distitlafce).  They 
are  transparent  and  colourless,  unless  tlie  oil  is  in  excess,  in  which  case  it  remains  for 
a  long  time  suspended  in  the  liquid  and  renders  it  turbid  ;  they  possess  the  taste  and 
smell  of  tlie  volatile  oils  which  tliey  contain.  Agitation  with  a  fixed  oil(Davies, 
J.  Pliarm.  ix.  16),  or  with  ether,  withdraws  the  volatile  oil  from  the  water,  and  on 
evaporating  the  etliereal  solution,  the  greater  part  of  the  oil  is  left  behind  (Soubeiran, 
J.  Pharm.  xvii.  620  ;  xix.  50).  Agitating  the  water  with  common  salt  separates  a  con- 
siderable portion  cf  the  oil ;  such  is  the  case  with  ^ji/rt  Funiculi,  Mentha  pipcritep, 
and  C/?!H««!o»i/,  and  with  water  containing  primrose-camplior.  (Iliinefeld,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  ix.  24.) 
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To  determine  the  quantity  of  volatile  oil  contained  in  a  distilled -svater,  half  an  ounce 
of  the  liquid  is  to  be  mixed  with  a  smallj  quantity  of  gelatinous  starch,  and  a  solution 
of  1  gi-ain  of  iodine  in  500  grains  of  alcohol  and  1,500  grains  of  water  added,  with 
agitation,  till  the  oil  ceases  to  give  up  h3'drogen  to  the  iodine,  and  consequently  tlie 
iodine  begins  to  impart  a  blue  colour  to  the  starch.  It  must,  however,  be  observed, 
that  different  oils  destroy  the  blueing  properties  of  different  quantities  of  iodine,  and 
that  therefore  this  mode  of  testing  can  be  applied  only  for  comparing  different  samples 
of  the  same  kind  of  distilled  water  one  with  the  other. 

;3.  Volatile  oils  dissolve  readUy  in  alcohol,  and  most  of  them  mix  with  absolute 
alcohol  in  all  proportions.  According  to  Saussure,  the  solubility  of  different  oils 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  they  contain  ;  hence  also  the  same  oil  is 
more  readily  soluble  the  longer  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air.  Such  solutions  are 
obtained  by  distdhng  parts  of  plants  which  contain  the  volatile  oil  with  alcohol  and  a 
small  quantity  of  water,  which  prevents  charring  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation. 
Many  of  the  preparations  which  apothecaries  call  "  Spirits  "  are  solutions  of  this  kind,  as 
also  ptrfumccl  waters,  such  as  Eau  de  Cologne,  Lavender-water,  &c.  Most  camphors 
also  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol ;  there  are  but  few  which  dissolve  with  difficulty.  All  these 
solutions  burn  with  a  bright  flame,  which  is  smoky  if  the  solution  contains  much  oil. 
When  mixed  with  water,  they  turn  milky,  from  separation  of  the  oil,  part  of  whioli, 
however,  remains  dissolved  iu  the  aqueous  mixture.  If  a  volatile  oil  is  mixed  with 
only  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  it  does  not  become  turbid  when  mixed  with  water, 
and  only  gives  up  its  alcohol  when  repeatedly  agitated  with  fresh  quantities  of  water. 

Wood-spirit  and  acetone  behave  like  alcohol ;  so  like'nise  do  ether  and  several 
other  ethereal .  liquids,  excepting  that  from  the  latter  the  oils  cannot  be  separated  by- 
water.  Sulphide  of  carbon  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  volatile  oils,  and  dissolves 
camphors. 

Volatile  oils  mix  with  fats,  dissolve  most  resins  and  resinovs  colouriiig  matters, 
and  several  organic  bases ;  they  also  mix  with  one  another. 

With  the  aid  of  heat,  they  dissolve  a  tolerablj'  large  quantity  of  p)^>-osphorus, 
forming  a  liquid  which  shines  in  the  dark,  and  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  phos- 
phorus on  cooling. 

They  also,  when  heated,  dissolve  a  small  quantity  of  sulphur,  which  crystallises  out 
again  on  cooling  ;  when  boiled  for  some  time  with  sulphur,  they  unite  in  the  decomposed 
state,  with  considerable  quantities  of  that  sub.stance,  forming  a  brown,  greasy,  stinking 
mass,  called  Volatile  Balsam  of  Sulphur,  which,  if  heated  for  a  longer  time,  cpickly 
evolves  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  Most  camphors  may  also  be 
made  to  unite  with  sulphur  and  phosphorus  by  fusion. 

y.  Many  volatile  oils  and  camphors  absorb  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
producing  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  forming  sometimes  oily,  sometimes  camphor- 
oidal  compounds,  in  which  the  chlorine  cannot  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver.  With 
hi/drobromic  acid  gas  they  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  Many  of  them  combine  with 
chloride  of  phosphorus  and  chloride  of  sulphur,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
evolution  of  heat.  They  likewise  absorb  small  quantities  of  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  nitrous  oxide  and  larger  quantities  of  sulphurous  anhydride,  sulphy- 
dric  acid  and  fluoride  of  calcium. 

S.  Volatile  oils  mix  readily  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  abstract  that  acid  from  water, 
and  form  a  mixture  which  does  not  readily  decompose,  and  is  especiallj'  heavier  than 
water  (Ittner).  They  absorb  a  few  volumes  of  cyanogen  gas,  and  dissolve  iodide  of 
cyanogen  with  facility. 

€.  Many  volatile  oils  and  camphors  are  capable  of  mixing  with  certain  organic  acids 
such  as  acetic,  succinic,  benzoic  camphoric,  suberic  acid,  and  the  fatty  acids.  Strong 
acetic  acid  dissolves  many  volatile  oils  and  camphors  (Foureroy  and  Vauquelin, 
Scher.  J.  V.  282;  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Cliira.  Phys.  xix.  279).  Acetic  acid,  which  holds 
volatile  oils  in  solution,  reduces  mercurous  nitrate  or  silver  nitrate  at  a  boiling  heat, 
but  not  so  quickly  as  formic  acid.  (AValcker.) 

C  Only  a  few  oils,  which  contain  oxygen,  and  have  a  slightly  acid  character,  viz. 
creosote,  oil  of  cloves,  and  oil  of  pimento,  absorb  ammoniacal  gas  in  abundance,  dis- 
solve in  aqueous  alkcdis,  and  form  with  these  and  other  bases,  saline  compounds,  in 
which  the  odoiu-  of  the  oil  is  destroyed. 

Volatile  oils  dissolve  oxide  of  copper  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  reduce  it  on 
application  of  heat  (A.  Vogel) ;  they  dissolve  protoxide  of  lead  with  facihty 
(Schweitzer) ;  mix  with  chloride  and  fluoriele  of  arsenic;  and  abstract  corrosive 
sublimette  from  its  aqueous  solution,  whereby  they  become  thick  and  solid.  They  also 
separate  chloride  of  gold  from  its  aqueous  solution  ;  and  on  subsequent  exposure  to 
light,  the  gold  is  set  free  in  the  metallic  state. 

■  Adulterations  of  Volatile  Oils. — The  more  expensive  of  these  oils  are  often 
adulterated  with  cheaper  oils  of  the  same  class,  also  with  fixed  oils  and  with  alcohol. 
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I.  With  Fixed  Oils.— I.  Oils  thus  adulterated  bave  upon  paper  a  greasy  spot,  which 
remains  even  after  long-continued  warming  at  10J°. — 2.  When  the  mixture  is  distilled 
with  water,  the  volatile  oil  passes  over,  while  the  lixed  oil  remains,  and  may  be  detected 
by  saponifying  it  with  potash. — 3.  On  dissolving  the  volatile  oil  in  three  times  its 
volume  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  the  greater  part  of  the  fixed  oil  remains  undis- 
solved. 

II.  With  Alcohol. — 1.  When  the  proportion  of  alcohol  is  large,  the  greater  part  of 
it  may  be  extracted  by  water,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  milky  turbidity.  Hence  the 
quantity  of  alcohol  may  be  determined  by  shaking  up  the  oil  with  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  in  a  graduated  test-tube,  and  observing  the  diminution  of  volume  (Lipowitz). 
The  result,  however,  is  not  quite  accurate,  because  the  separated  oil  still  retains  a 
portion  of  alcohol. — 2.  The  mixture,  when  distilled  with  water,  gives  off  the  alcohol 
at  the  very  I)eginning  of  the  distillation  ;  and  this  first  distillate,  when  concentrated 
by  rectification  yields  alcohol,  easily  recognised  by  its  smell,  taste,  density,  boiling 
point,  and  flame. — 3.  Into  a  graduated  tube,  two-thirds  filled  with  the  oil,  some 
pieces  of  chloride  of  calcium,  free  from  dust,  are  introduced,  and  the  whole  heated  for 
five  minutes  on  the  water-bath,  with  fi-equent  agitation.  If  no  alcohol  is  present,  the 
lumps  of  chloride  ,of  calcium  appear  inialtered  after  cooling  ;  if  a  small  quantity  is 
present,  they  appear  effloresced  and  baked  together  ;  and  a  larger  quantity  causes  them 
to  deliquesce  with  the  alcohol  into  a  fluid  layer,'_the  oil  floating  on  the  top,  and  appear- 
ing diminished  in  volume  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  alcohol  present. — 4.  Potas- 
sium oxidises  in  the  alcoholised  oil,  with  evolution  of  gas;  and  the  more  quickly  as  the 
proportion  of  alcohol  is  greater.  Twelve  drops  of  the  oil  are  poured  into  a  watch-glass, 
and  a  piece  of  potassium  as  large  as  a  pin's  head  is  introduced.  If  the  potassium  re- 
mains unaltered  for  12  to  15  minutes,  the  oil  is  pure,  or  at  least  does  not  contain  more 
than  4  per  cent,  alcohol ;  if  it  disappears  in  less  than  a  minute,  the  oil  contains  2.5  per 
cent,  alcohol  or  more. — 5.  A  pure  volatile  oil  agitated  with  an  equal  volume  of  olive- 
oil  yields  a  clear  mixture;  whereas  that  which  contains  alcohol  forms  a  turbid  mixture 
the  alcohol  being  separated.    (Righini,  .1.  chim.  med.  xx.  351.) 

III.  Adulterations  of  cvpensit'c  Oils  with  Oil  of  Turpentine. — 1.  The  presence  of  this 
adulteration  may  be  detected  by  the  smell,  especially  on  rubbing  the  oil  between  the 
hands,  or  after  setting  it  on  fire  and  then  blowing  it  out. — 2.  Since  oil  of  turpentine  is 
less  soluble  in  hydrated  alcohol  than  many  other  oils,  the  suspected  oil  may  be  agitated 
with  its  own  bulk  of  80  per  cent,  alcohol ;  if  oil  of  turpentine,  anise,  or  fennel  be  p-e- 
sent,  the  solution  is  incomplete. — 3.  Oil  of  turpentine  mixes  much  less  easily  viit]i  fixed 
oils,  than  the  oils  of  marjoram,  lavender,  valerian,  sage,  peppermint,  or  wormwood. 
If,  therefore,  3  grms.  of  the  suspected  oil  be  agitated  with  3  grms.  of  poppy  oil,  and 
the  mixture  remains  turbid,  we  may  conclude  that  the  oil  is  not  mixed  with  turpentine; 
for  even  a  small  quantity  of  the  latter  would  render  the  mixture  clear.  This  method 
is  not  applicable  to  the  oils  of  thyme  and  rosemary  (Mero,  J.  chim.  med.  xxi.  93). — 
4.  Many  volatile  oils  dissolve  the  colouring  mnXtev  oi  sand al-zvood,  but  oil  of  turpentine 
does  not;  the  presence  of  the  latter  will,  therefore,  diminish  the  solvent  piower  of  the 
other  oil  (Voget,  Ann.  Pliarm.  vi.  42). — 5.  Oil  of  turpentine  becomes  strongly  heated 
and  detonates  by  contact  with  iodine;  many  other  oils  do  not;  but  if  the  latter  are 
mixed  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine,  they  likewise  detonate  by  contat-t 
with  iodine.    (T  u  c  h  e  n. ) 

OISASTETE:.    An  old  name  for  Anatase,  from  Oisans  in  Dauphiny. 

OKEEJITB.  Di/sclazite. — A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium,  occurring  in  the  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  and  Greenland,  sometimes  in  prismatic  crystals,  probably  trimetric 
and  liaving  the  angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  122°  19',  but  more  generally  massive  and  fibrous. 
Hardness  =  4-5  to  5.  Specific  gravity  =2-362  (Conn ell) ;  2-28  (Kobell).  White, 
with  a  shade  of  yellow  or  blue,  and  a  pearly  lustre.  Often  opalescent,  subtransparent 
to  subtran.slucent.  Very  tough.  Analysis  1  isby  v.  Hauer;  2  by  Kob  ell  (i?fl;;«- 
mehherg's  Minercdchemie,  p.  504): 

SiO-.       Ft"0\       Ca'O.       Na-O.      K=0.  H-O. 

1.  Di-scoe  Island,  Greenland    .')4-81      .    .       27-23      .    .       .    .       18-04  =  100-08 

2.  Faroe      ....  57-69      0  54      26-83      0-44      ()-23      14-71  =  100-44 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  Ca-0.2SiO-.2H-0  or  perhaps  Cca''H-Si-0''.H-0, 
which  is  that  of  a  hydrated  metasilicate. 

OXiEASlIDE.  C'^'H^'^NO  =  N.mC'^H^'O.— Produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic 
ammonia  on  oil  of  almonds  (Rowney,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  pt.  2;  Chem.  Soc.  Q,u. 
J.  vii.  200),  or  oil  of  hazel-nuts  (Carlet,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1859,  p.  73),  and  purified 
by  pressure  and  recrystallisatiou  from  alcohol.  It  forms  crystalline  nodules  ;  begins 
to  melt  at  79°,  becomes  perfectly  fluid  at  81°  and  solidifies  to  a  semi-transparent  mass 
at  78°  (Rowney);  at  75°  to  a  highly  crystalline  mass  (Carlet).    It  is  in.soluble  in 
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water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  -warm  alcohol ;  becomes  yellow  and  rancid  when  exposed 
to  the  air ;  and  is  decomposed  by  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  potash, 
yielding  oleate  of  potassium  (Carlet).  It  is  also  decomposed  by  fusion  with  hydrate 
of  potassium,  not  by  boOing  with  aqueous  potash.  (Rowney.) 

The  conversion  of  oils  and  fats  into  amides  by  the  action  of  ammonia  was  first 
noticed  in  1844  by  Boullay  (J.  Pharm.  v.  329),  who  however  did  not  obtain  them 
pure,  and  regarded  the  products  obtained  from  different  oils  as  one  and  the  same 
amide,  which  he  called  marffaramide. 

Elaidamide,  isomeric  with  oleamide,  is  obtained  by  enclosing  1  vol.  elaidin 
(prepared  from  almond-oil  with  nitrous  acid)  with  4  vol.  aqueous  ammonia  and  2  vol. 
alcohol.  It  forms  colourless  shining  needles  which  melt  partially  at  92^,  and  com- 
pletely at  94°,  the  liquid  solidifying  to  an  opaque  mass  at  91°.  (Rowney.) 

OXiEESrE.    Syn.  with  Nokylenb. 

OZiEFXAM'T  CAS.    Syn.  with  Ethylene. 

OXiEFIirss,  Hydrocarbons,  C°H-°,  homologous  with  ethylene ;  so  called  from 
their  property  of  forming  oily  compounds  with  bromine  and  chlorine,  like  Dutch  liquid 
(see  Hydeocakbons,  iii.  187). 

OXiEIC  ACID.    C"H"0-  =      jj     SO.    Cheyreul,  Eccherches  sur  Ics  corps 

ffras,  p.  205. — Varrentrapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xxxv.  196. — Gusserow,  Kastner's 
Archiv.  f.  Chem.  u.  Meteorol.  i.  73.— Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  kv.  149.— Gottlieb, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  40.— -Heintz,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxiii.  555  ;  Ixxxix.  583  ;  xc.  143. — 
Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  243. — The  liquid  acid  obtained  by  the  saponi- 
fication of  non-di-ying  oils  and  solid  fats.  Under  the  influence  of  nitrous  acid,  it  is 
transformed  into  a  solid  modification  called  cla'idic  acid. 

Preparation.  In  the  maniifacture  of  stearin-candles,  oleic  acid  is  obtained  by 
treating  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  the  lime-soap  obtained  by  the  action  of  lime  upon 
tallow.  The  fatty  acids  resulting  from  the  decomposition  are  washed  with  hot  water, 
and  solidify  in  mass  on  cooling ;  and  this  mass  when  subjected  to  pressure,  yields  a 
liquid  rich  in  oleic  acid,  but  still  retaining  a  considerable  quantity  of  stearic  acid. 
After  remaining  for  some  time  in  a  cold  place,  it  deposits  a  quantity  of  solid  matter, 
and  the  liquid  decanted  from  tliis  is  sent  into  the  market  as  oldc  acid.  It  is  an 
impure  acid  containing,  besides  stearic  acid,  a  certain  quantity  of  oxy-oleic  acid  pro- 
duced by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  air. 

To  obtain  pure  oleic  acid,  olive  or  almond  oil  is  saponified  with  potash ;  the  soap  is 
decomposed  by  tartaric  acid ;  and  the  separated  fatty  acid,  after  being  washed,  is 
heated  for  some  hours  in  the  water-bath,  with  half  its  weight  of  oxide  of  lead  pre- 
viously reduced  to  fine  powder.  The  mixture  is  then  well  shaken  up  with  about  twice 
its  bulk  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  oleate  of  lead  and  leaves  the  stearate  ;  the  liquid 
after  standing  for  some  time  is  decanted  and  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  oleic 
acid  thereby  eliminated  dissolves  in  the  ether,  and  tlie  etbcieal  solution  which  rises  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  is  decanted,  mixed  with  water,  and  freed  from  ether  by  dis- 
tillation. The  residue  is  nearly  pure  oleic  acid,  containing  only  a  small  quantity  of 
oxy-oleic  acid.  To  free  it  from  this  it  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  resulting 
soap  is  decomposed  by  chloride  of  barium,  whereby  a  precipitate  of  oleate  and  oxy- 
oleate  of  barium  is  formed,  which  after  drying  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol.  The 
solution  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  oleate  of  barium,  the  oxy-oleate  remaining 
in  solution  ;  and  from  these  crystals  the  oleic  acid  may  be  separated  in  the  pure  state 
by  moans  of  tartaric  acid  dissolved  in  water  which  has  been  previously  freed  from  air 
by  boiling,  the  decomposition  and  the  subsequent  washing  being  carried  on  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  protect  the  oleic  acid  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  mode  of  purification  just  described  may  be  applied  to  commercial  oleic  acid. 

Properties. — Oleic  acid  crystallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in  dazzling  white  needles, 
and  melts  at  14°  to  a  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies  at  4°  to  a  hard,  white,  crystalline 
mass,  expanding  at  the  same  time  to  such  an  extent  that  the  remaining  liquid  is  ex- 
tended (Gottlieb).  Specific  gravity  =  0-808  at  19°  (Chevreul).  The  acid  volatilises 
in  vacuo  without  decomposition  (Chevreul,  Laurent).  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
reacts  neutral  when  unaltered  (not  oxidised),  also  in  alcoholic  solution  (Gottlieb). 
It  contains,  according  to  the  mean  of  Gottheb's  analyses,  76-34  per  cent,  carbon,  and 
12-14  hydrogen,  the  formula  C'^^H'^O-  requiring  76  59  C,  12-06  H,  and  11-35  O. 

Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  cdcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  pro- 
portions in  ether.  Cold  strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  solid  fats,  stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  &c.  (Chevreul),  and  is  dissolved  by 
Zii'fc,  with  formation  of  a  soap,  and  strong  acid  reaction.  (Marcet,  Phil.  Mag.  [3] 
xvii.  145.) 
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Decotnpositivns. — In  the  solid  state  oleic  acid  oxidises  but  slowly  in  the  air  ;  but  in 
the  liquid  state  it  rapidly  absorbs  oxygeu,  acquires  a  rancid  taste  and  smell,  and  a 
decided  acid  reaction,  no  longer  crystallises  at  low  temperatures,  and  forms  with  baryta 
a  salt  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  At  100°  it  absorbs  oxygen  more  rapidly  than  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride.  (Gottlieb.) 

2.  Oleic  acid  is  decomposed  by  distillation,  yielding  sebacic  acid,  the  proportion  of 
which  is  greater  as  the  oleic  acid  is  more  nearly  pure;  the  other  products  of  the  de- 
composition are  caprylic,  caproic,  and  acetic  acids,  several  gaseous  hydrocarbons,  and 
carbonic  anhydride.  The  formation  of  sebacic  acid  by  distillation  sei-ves  to  distinguish 
oleic  acid  from  other  oily  acids.  (Varrentrapp) 

3.  Oleic  acid  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassiiu/i  gives  off  hydrogen,  and  forms  pal- 
mitate  and  acetate  of  potassium  (Varrentrapp): 

C.8JI3402  +  2KJiO    =    C"*H3'K0-  +  C^H^KO^  + 

4.  Distilled  with  one-fourth  its  weight  of  quicklime,  it  yields  a  neutral  unsapo- 
nifiable  liquid,  probably  oleone  (Bussy,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ix.  271).  When  10  pts.  of 
crude  oleic  acid  are  mixed  with  3  pts.  of  slaked  lime,  then  with  3  pts.  soda-lime,  the 
mass  distilled,  and  the  distillate  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver,  liquid  products  aro 
obtained,  amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the  oleic  acid,  and  gases  are  given  off  consisting 
chiefly  of  ethylene,  tetrylene,  amylene,  and  olefines  of  higher  atomic  weight. 
(Eerthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liii.  200.) 

.5.  Oleic  acid  distilled  with  sulphur  gives  off  sulphydric  acid,  and  yields  a  red- 
brown  stinking  oil,  called  by  Anderson  sulphide  of  odmyl,  but  perhaps  consisting 
mainly  of  tetrylic  mercaptan  (p.  173). 

6.  Chlorine  and  bromine  in  presence  of  water,  convert  oleic  acid  into  dichloroleie 
and  dibromoleic  acids  respectively:  iodine  excites  no  action  upon  it  (Lefort).  Bromino 
added  drop  by  drop  to  pure  crystallised  oleic  acid,  forms  tribromo-dioleic  acid.  (Burg, 

P-  19*-) 

7.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  oleic  acid,  forming  a  solution  which  is  precipitated 
by  water  ;  on  heating  the  liquid,  it  blackens  and  gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride. 
(Gottlieb.) 

8.  i^itrous  acid  converts  oleic  acid  into  elai'dic  acid,  a  solid  body  isomeric 
with  it. 

9.  Strong  nitric  acid  attacks  oleic  acid  with  violence,  giving  off  red  nitrous  vapours, 
and  producing  volatile  acids  of  the  series  C°H-''0*,  viz.  acetic,  propionic,  butyric, 
valeric,  caproic,  cenanthylic,  caprylic,  pelargonic,  and  capric  acids ;  and  fixed  acids  of  tlio 
series  C"H-''-*0-,  viz.  suberic,  pimelic,  adipic,  lipic,  and  azelaic  acids,  the  number  and 
proportion  of  these  products  varying  with  the  duration  of  the  action. 

Oleic  acid  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  glycerin  yields  triolein;  with  excess  of 
glycerin,  monolein.  Heated  with  glycerin,  and  hydrochloric,  tartaric,  phosphoi'ic, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  oleins  containing  also  the  radicle  of  the  second  acid, 
(Berthelot.) 

Ole.\tes.  The  formida  of  the  neutral  oleates  is  C^H'^MO-  or  C'"'H''«M"0\  accord- 
ing to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal:  there  are  likewise  acid  oleates.  Tiie  neutral  oleates 
of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  and  not  so  comjiletely  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  by  the  addition  of  another  soluble  salt,  as  the  stearates  and  palmitates.  The 
acid  oleates  are  liquid  and  insoluble  in  water. 

Tlie  oleates  dissolve  in  cold  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether,  a  property  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  and  separated  from  the  stearates  and  palmitates. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare  the  oleates  in  a  state  of  purity,  in  consequence  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  oleic  acid  oxidises  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  best  mode  of 
proceeding  is  to  decompose  oleate  of  barium  with  the  sulphate  of  the  base  which  is  to 
be  combined  with  the  oleic  acid.  The  two  salts  are  piounded  together,  and  digested 
in  a  closed  flask  at  a  gentle  heat  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0'833.  Sulphate  of 
barium  is  then  formed,  and  the  oleate  of  the  other  base  dissolves  in  the  alcohol,  trom 
which  it  may  be  freed  by  distillation  in  a  current  of  hydi-ogen. 

Oleate  of  Ammoniu  m  is  gelatinous  and  soluble  in  water.    It  may  be  produced 
by  digesting  oleic  acid  in  the  cold  with  aqueous  ammonia. 

Oleate  of  Barium,  C'H'^BaO-  or  C^''H''''BIia"0^  the  preparation  of  which  has 
already  been  described  (p.  192),  is  crystalline  and  infusible  at  lOO-*  when  pure,  but 
when  altered  by  contact  with  the  air,  it  melts  below  100°. 

It  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  alcohol,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  flocks  con- 
sisting, according  to  Gossmann  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxvi.  322),  of  an  acid  salt 
C^'H^'BaO*  or  C^''H'"=Bba"0'.2C'«H^'02. 

The  oleates  of  calcium  and  strontium  closely  resemble  the  neutral  barium  salt. 

Oleate  of  Chromium  is  amorphous  and  violet  coloured. —  OUate  of  cobalt  is 
Vol.  IV.  O 
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bluish  and  pulverulent.— 0/ca<c  of  copper  is  a  green  precipitate  extremely  fusible,  per- 
fectly fluid  at  100°. 

Oleate  of  Cobalt.  Oleatfe  of  potassium  added  to  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of 
cobalt,  forms  first  a  bluish-green,  then  a  green  precipitate,  which  settles  down  very 
slowly.  (Chevreul.) 

Oleate  of  Copp  e  r.  By  precipitating  cupric  sulphate  with  oleate  of  potassium  or  by 
■warming  oleic  acid  with  cupric  oxide,  a  salt  of  fine  green  colour  is  obtained,  which 
becomes  quite  fluid  at  100°  (Chevreul).  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol 
with  bluish-green  colour;  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  it  forms  an  oil.  (Unver- 
dorbeu.) 

Oleates  of  Lead.  The  neutral  salt,  C''H"PbO=  or  C^H^TpVO',  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  oleic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol,  adding  an  excess  of  dry  carbonate  of  sodium 
and  heating  gently,  so  that  the  vapour  of  the  alcohol  may  expel  the  air  from  the  flask. 
As  soon  as  the  liquid  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  it  must  be  rapidly  filtered,  slightly 
diluted  -n-ith  water,  and  left  to  cool  with  the  vessel  covered  ;  then  precipitated  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  again  quickly  filtered,  and  the  precipitate  of  oleate  of  lead 
washed  in  a  cool  place.  After  drying  in  a  vacuum,  it  forms  a  light  white  powder,  which 
melts  at  80°  to  a  yellow  liquid.  It  dissolves  very  slowly  in  cold  ether,  but  quickly  in 
boiling  ether  if  well  stirred.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  in  rock-oil, 
the  solution  satui-ated  while  hot  solidifying  in  a  gelatinous  mass  on  cooling. — When 
altered  by  contact  with  the  air,  it  becomes  gelatinous.  (Gottlieb.) 

A  basic  oleate  of  lead,  C^^H"'Ppb"0''.Ppb"0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  oleic  acid  with 
excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead.    It  is  soft  at  20°  and  liquid  at  100°.  (Chevreul.) 

Oleate  of  Magnesiuin,  C'«H"MgO=  or  C''=H'=''3Img"0^  is  granular,  soft  and 
diaphanous.  (Chevreul.) 

Oleates  of  Mercury.  The  mercuric  salt  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks,  which 
become  greasy  when  washed,  and  dry  up  to  a  solid  mass ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in 
cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Ilarff,  N.  Br.  Arch.  v.  30o). — 
The  mercurous  salt,  C'H^'Hlig'O-,  forms  greyish-white  flocks,  becoming  bluish  when 
dry.  Insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  in  ether 
whether  hot  or  cold.  Forms  with  ammonia  a  black  powder  containing  ammonia. 
(Harff) 

Oleate  of  Nickel  is  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate  which  settles  down  slowly. 
(Chevreul.) 

Oleates  of  Potassium.  The  neutral  salt,  C'*H'''KO-,  obtained  by  heating  equal 
parts  of  potash  and  oleic  acid  ■nith  a  small  quantity  of  water,  forms  a  gelatinous  mass 
which  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  alcohol.  The  solution  evaporated  to  dryness 
leaves  a  white  friable  odourless  salt,  which  deliquesces  in  moist  air,  dissolves  com- 
pletely in  4  pts.  of  water,  forming  a  viscid  liquid ;  a  larger  quantity  of  water  decom- 
poses it,  separating  a  gelatinous  mass  of  the  acid  salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids, 
even  by  carbonic  acid,  when  a  stream  of  the  latter  is  passed  through  the  aqueous 
solution  cooled  to  5^.  Acid  oleate  of  potassium  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  even  in  the  cold ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction. 

Oleate  of  Silver.  Produced  by  double  decomposition,  but  reduces  almost  as 
soon  as  formed. 

Oleate  of  Sodium,  C"H"NaO-,  is  obtained  like  the  neutral  potassium-salt.  Ac- 
cording to  Varrentrapp,  it  crystallises  when  its  solution  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol  is  left 
at  rest.  It  dissolves  in  10  or  12  parts  of  water,  but  is  not  deliquescent.  By  contact 
with  the  air  it  becomes  gelatinous. 

Oleate  of  Zinc.    White  powder  melting  below  100°.  (Chevreul.) 

Chlorine-  and  Bromine-derivatives  of  Oleic  acid. 

1.  Bichlor oleic  acid,  C'^II^'-Cl-O-. — Obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  oleic 
acid  in  presence  of  water.  Brown  oil  of  specific  gi-avity  1'0S2  at  8°,  more  viscid  than 
oleic  acid.    Eeddens  litmus.    Boils  at  190°.   (Lefort,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxiv.  113.) 

2.  Dibromoleic  acid,  C"H'-Br-0-. — Obtained  in  like  manner.  Brown  oil  of 
specific  gravity  1-272  at  7-5°.    Eeddens  litmus.    Boils  at  200°.  (Lefort.) 

3.  Tribromo-dioleic  acid,  C'H'^Br'O'.  Produced  byaddingbromincdrop  by  drop 
to  pure  crystallised  oleic  acid.  Viscid  liquid  having  an  agreeable  odour,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  decomposible  at  170°.  It  is  monobasic  and  forms  uncrystaliisable 
salts.  The  barium-salt  is  a  pitchy  mass  soluble  in  ether,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  The 
acid  treated  with  inoist  silver-uxide  yields  oxy-oleic  acid,  in  the  form  of  ii  viscid 
liquid  having  a  rancid  odour  and  solidifying  after  some  time.  It  is  monobasic,  and 
forms  a  gummy,  deliquescent  barium-salt.    (Burg,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xciii.  227.) 
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Acids  related  to  Oleic  acid. 

a.  Hydroleic  aud  Metoleic  Acids. — When  sulpholpic  acid  (produeed  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  upon  ok^n  at  low  temperatures)  is  left  to  itself  in  the  cold,  it 
yields  an  oily  acid  culled  by  Fremy,  iucta-olric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very  sok\ble  in  ether.  It  gave  by  analysis  757  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  ir9  hydrogen. 

Hydroleic  acid  is  obtained,  according  to  Fremy,  by  boiling  the  sulpholeic  acid 
after  all  the  meta-oleic  acid  h.as  been  deposited.  It  is  oily,  insoluble  in  water,  very 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  contains,  according  to  Fremy,  72'9 — 73'3  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  11-8 — 11'9  hydrogen.  Eoth  these  acids  arc  decomposed  by  dry  distillation, 
yielding  carbonic  anhydride  and  oily  hydrocarbons  homologous  with  ethylene,  viz. 
hexylene  and  nonylene. — (Frc^my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixv.  128).  The  composition,  and 
indeed  the  existence  of  these  acids,  is  very  doubtful. 

fi.  Elaidic  Acid,  the  solid  fatty  acid  isomeric  with  oleic  acid,  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  oh  the  latter,  and  Linoleic  Aciu,  the  fatty  acid  of  drying  oils, 
have  been  already  described  (ii.  3G8  ;  iii.  700). 

OZ.EIC  STHSRS.  Oi.eate  or  Ethye  or  Oleic  Ether,  C=°II''0=  =  C''H"(C-n^)02. 
— (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  J'hys.  xxxv.  298.  Varrentrapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv. 
206.) — This  ether  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of 
oleic  acid  in  about  three  times  its  volume  of  alcohol.  Etherification  takes  place  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  the  ether  separates  from  the  liquid.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by 
treating  oleic  acid  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Oleic  ether  is  a  colourless  liquid  of  specilic  gravity  0'87  at  18°;  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  decomposible  by  distillation.  Mercuric  nitrate  transforms  it  in  24  hours  into 
elaidic  ether  (ii.  380). 

Oeeate  of  METim.,  C'H^'^O^  =  C"'H-^'(CH^)0=,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  an 
oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  0-879  at  18°  ;  it  is  converted  by  mercuric  nitrate  into 
elaidate  of  methyl. 

Oi.EATES  OF  Glyoeryl.  Oeeins. — Three  of  these  compounds  have  been  obtained  by 
heating  oleic  acid  with  glj'cerin  in  sealed  tubes,  viz.  : 

Monolein  ....       C-'IP-O^     =        cisHs'sQ  | 

Diolein  C"H"0»     =  H.(C'Sp^^'oy^l°' 

Triolein      .  ...       C"H>«'0«    =    (^^sif/aJJ),  j  0' 

They  result,  like  otlier  glycerides,  from  the  union  of  the  acid  and  gl^'cerin,  with 
elimination  of  the  elements  of  water. 

Monolein,  C-'H'oO'  =  C'«H"0-  +  CTI'O'  -  II'-O,  is  an  oily  liquid  which  soli- 
difies ;it  iibout  16°.  Specific  gravity  4-947.  (Analysis  71-4  per  cent.  C  and  11-55  H; 
calc.  70  8  C  and  11-3  H). — It  is  veiy  slowly  saponified  by  oxide  of  lead.  Alcohol  and 
acetic  acid  do  not  decompose  it  at  100°,  a  property  which  it  shares  -with  natural  oleiu. 
In  the  barometric  vacuum  it  volatilises  \vithout  decomposition. 

It  may  be  produced  by  heating  glycerin  and  pure  oleic  acid  to  200°  in  a  sealed  tube 
for  IS  hours,  or  a  mixture  of  oleate  of  ethyl,  glycerin,  and  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°. 

Diolein,  C^»n"0=*  =  2C'»n^'02  +  C^IPO^  -  2H-0,  is  obtained  by  heating 
natural  olein  (triolein)  with  glycerin  to  100°  for  22  hours. — Its  specific  gravity  is  8-921 
at  21°.  It  begins  to  crystallise  at  about  15°.  It  gave  by  analysis  73"5  per  cent.  C 
and  11-95  H  (calc.  76-2  0  and  12-1  H,  from  the  formula  C^'H^^O").* 

Triolein,  C'nV'O"  =  SC^^IP^O^  +  C^H'^O^  -  3H-'0,  is  obtained  by  heating  to 
200°  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  oleic  acid  and  glycerin,  decanting  the  layer  of  fatty 
matter  after  the  reaction  is  finished,  mixing  it  witli  15  to  20  times  its  weight  of  oleic 
acid,  and  heating  again  to  240°  for  four  hours.  The  neutral  matter  is  extracted  with 
lime  and  ether,  the  solution  is  treated  with  animal  c'u:ireo;d,  then  concentrated  and  mixed 
■with  8  or  10  times  its  volume  of  common  alcohol,  and  the  triolein  thereby  precipitated 
is  collected  on  a  filter  and  di-ied  in  vacuo. 

Triolein  is  liquid  at  100°.    In  contact  with  the  air,  it  gradually  turns  acid.    It  is 

•  The  formula;  originally  assignpd  ny  Berl  helot  to  spimeofthe  glycerides  contain'pg  2  at.  of  the 
acid  radicle,  were  founded  on  tlie  supposition  th;it  llie  formation  of  these  di.icid  compounds  was  ;ittciKied 
with  the  elimination  of  only  one  1  at.  H'-'O  ;  but  as  such  amode  of  formation  is  not  consistent  with  th.it 
of  the  other  glycerides,  or  indeed  of  compianid  ethers  in  general,  and  as  moreover  it  is  very  difiicuU  to 
obtain  tlie  diacid  glycerides  pure,  it  is  more  prob.ible  tliat  in  tlie  formation  of  these  diacid  glycerides 
'2  at.  H'-'O  are  eliminated. 

o  2 
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slowly  saponified  by  oxide  of  lead.  Analysis  77"6 — 77"2  per  cent.  C  and  12'2 — 11-5 
H;  calc.  77  4  C  and  ll  S  H. 

Theolein  of  animal  fats  and  non-drying  oils  (drying  oils  contain  a  different  glyceride) 
appears  to  be  identical  with  triolein.  Its  composition  has  not,  however,  been  exactly 
determined,  for  there  is  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  it  pure. 

Chevreul  prepared  it  by  boiling  human  fat,  hog's-lard,  goose-fat,  or  beef  or  mutton 
suet  in  a  flask,  filtering  the  solution  after  leaving  it  to  stand  for  24  hours,  concentrat- 
ing a  little  by  evaporation,  adding  water  which  separates  the  olein,  then  exposing  the 
product  to  cold,  and  separating  the  liquid  from  the  solid  portion  by  pressure.  In  this 
manner  olein  is  obtained  which  does  not  solidify  at  0°  C. 

Olein  may  also  be  prepared  from  olive  oil  and  other  glycerides  containing  it,  by 
pouring  upon  the  fat  a  cold  strong  solution  of  caustic  soda,  which  saponifies  tha 
stearin  and  the  other  solid  fats,  but  not  the  olein.  The  mixture  is  agitated  and  gently 
heated  to  separate  the  olein  from  the  stearin  soap  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  through  cloth, 
and  the  olein  separated  by  decantation  from  the  alkalme-ley.  This  process  succeeds 
with  all  oils,  excepting  those  which  have  become  rancid,  or  have  been  altered  by  heat. 
(P^clet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  xxii.  330.) 

A  less  pure  product  is  obtained  by  treating  oil  of  olive  or  sweet  almonds  with  cold 
alcohol,  and  evaporating  the  solution. 

The  properties  of  olein  differ  somewhat  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fat  from 
which  it  is  extracted,  and  the  mode  of  preparation,  but  when  properly  prepared,  it 
is  colourless,  void  of  taste  and  smell,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol 
and  in  ether,  and  of  a  density  between  0'90  and  0'92.  It  burns  with  a  very  bright 
flame.    When  saponified  with  potash,  it  yields  glycerin  and  oleate  of  potassium. 

By  dry  distillation  it  yields  gaseous  products,  liquid  hydrocarbons,  sebacic  acid,  and 
acrolein.  This  reaction  affords  the  means  of  detecting  olein  in  fats ;  for,  if  the 
product  of  tlie  distillation  be  treated  with  boiling  water,  a  solution  is  obtained  which 
on  cooling  yields  small  needles  of  sebacic  acid.  Olein  oxidises  in  the  air,  yielding 
the  same  products  as  oleic  acid.  Under  the  influence  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is 
resolved  into  sulpholeic  and  sulphogly eerie  acids,  ^litrous  acid  converts  it 
into  the  isomeric  solid  compound  elai'din  (ii.  380) ;  this  property  distinguishes  olein 
from  the  liquid  fat  of  non-drying  oils. 

Chlorine  and  bromine  act  upon  olein,  producing  substitution-products. 

Oleate  of  Manitityi.    Mamiite  oUique,  C"H"'0'  =  (C'»H^'0)405.  (Berthe- 

H-  ) 

lot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvii.  326). — Obtained  by  heating  oleic  acid  with  mannite  to 
120°  in  a  sealed  tube,  saturating  the  superficial  fatty  layer  with  lime,  exhausting  with 
ether  (which  also  takes  up  calcic  oleate,  but  deposits  it  on  boiling  in  vacuo)  and  evapo- 
rating. It  is  a  nearly  colourless,  neutral,  waxy  mass  which  becomes  soft  and  tenacious 
at  a  gentle  heat  and  then  melts  to  a  yellowish  liquid.  By  heating  with  potash  it  is 
resolved  into  oleic  acid  and  mannitan. 

OXEIW.    See  Oleic  Ethers. 

OIiSOSTE.  Oleic  acid  distilled  with  lime  yields  an  oily  liquid  regarded  by  Bussy 
(p.  193)  as  the  acetone  of  oleic  acid;  it  has  not,  however,  been  obtained  pure.  Vohl 
{Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlvii.  304)  applies  the  name  oleone  to  an  illuminating  material 
of  similar  nature  obtained  by  precipitating  the  waste-liquor  of  soap-works  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  distilling  the  resulting  calc  ium-salts  of  fatty  acids  with 
quicklime. 

OIiEOPHOSPKOHXG  ACID.  A  phosphoretted  fatty  acid  contained  in  the 
brain. — When  the  ethereal  extract  of  brain,  prepared  as  described  under  Cerebkin 
,(i.  830),  is  treated  with  ether  to  separate  cerebrin,  the  ether  takes  up  oleophosphoric 
acid,  often  combined  with  soda,  and  mixed  with  olein  and  cholesterin.  The  ethereal 
solution  is  evaporated  ;  the  soda  is  extracted  by  an  acid ;  the  residue  is  dissolved 
in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool,  the  oleophosphoric  acid  being  then 
deposited.  The  olein  and  cholesterin  still  mixed  with  it  may  be  removed,  though 
not  completely,  by  absolute  alcohol.  Oleophosphoric  acid  thus  obtained  is  gummy, 
generally  yellow,  and  contains  from  1'9  to  2'0  per  cent,  phosphorus.  When  burnt  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  leaves  a  carbonaceous  mass  containing  phosphoric  acid.  By 
long  boiling  with  water  or  alcohol,  more  quickly  with  acidulated  water,  it  gradually 
loses  its  viscosity,  and  is  converted  into  perfectly  pure  olein,  while  the  lower  stratum 
of  liquid  is  rendered  strongly  acid  by  the  phosphoric  acid  produced.  The  same  de- 
composition takes  place  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  also  at  the  commencement 
of  putrefaction  of  the  brain.  Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  oleophosphoric  acid  into 
phosphoric  acid  and  a  fatty  acid.    Alkalis  in  excess  form  a  phosphate,  an  oleate,  and 
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glycerin.  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  swells  up  slightly  in  boiling  water. 
With  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  it  immediately  forms  soapy  compounds ;  with  the 
other  bases,  insoluble  salts.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  ii.  474).  The  muscles  of 
vertebrate  animals,  shaken  up  with  cold  weak  alcohol,  yield  to  that  liquid  a  viscid, 
ambergris-coloured  substance,  which  dissolves  but  imperfectly  in  water,  and  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  resolved  into  sulphate  of  sodium  and  oleophosphoric 
acid.  Oleophosphate  of  sodium  occurs  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  animal  body,  its 
quantity  increasing  with  the  age  of  the  animal,  and  ditfering  in  amount  in  different 
species  of  vertebrate  animals.  Fishes  with  white  light  flesh  (such  as  the  whiting, 
sole,  and  plaice)  contain  but  smaU  quantities  of  it,  whereas  larger  quantities  are  found 
in  tlie  herruig,  salmon,  mackerel,  salmon  trout,  and  other  fishes  with  firm  flesh. 
(Valenciennes  and  Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  1.  172.) 

The  yolk  of  the  eggs  of  cartilaginous  fishes  contains  a  fat  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  forms  a  gum  with  water,  and  resembles  oleophosphoric  acid.  Phosphoretted 
fats  are  also  found  both  in  the  slightly  developed  and  in  the  ripe  eggs  of  cartilaginous 
fishes.    (Valenciennes  and  Fremy.) 

OX.SUIVX  A.M'XIVIAZ.s:  I>IPPi:x.XI.  See  BoNE-oiL  (i.  625)  and  Dippel's  Oil 
(ii.  330). 

OZiSUra  TSCOSIS  A-SSIiTUT.  Cod-liver  oil.  Iluile  dc  fine  de  morue.  Leher- 
ifirini  Stoclfi sell -ill ran. — This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  livers  of  various  species  of 
Gadus.  The  oil  recognised  by  tlie  London  pharmacopoeia  is  that  obtained  from 
the  common  cod  {Gadus  Morrhua,  formerly  called  Ascllus  major),  and  the  ling  [G. 
Mol va  or  Lota  Molva) :  it  is  received  from  Newfoundland.  England  was  formerly 
supplied  with  the  oil  from  Bergen,  obtained  from  the  livers  of  the  dorse  ( Gadus  cellarius) 
and  coal-fish  {G.  carbojuirius).  From  this  source  Germany  and  the  North  of  Europe 
still  receive  their  supply.  Cod-liver  oil  is  prepared  on  a  small  scale  in  the  fShethind 
isles  and  on  the  English  coast,  chiefly  from  the  common  cod,  the  ling  and  the  burbot 
(Lota  vulgaris).    (Pcreira' s  Materia  Mcdica,  4th  ed.  1857,  ii.  [2]  779.) 

When  the  livers  of  the  fishes  are  exposed  to  the  sun,  light-coloured  oil  flows  out  at 
first,  but  after  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  putrefaction  sets  in  and  brown  oil  is  obtained, 
(Harder.) 

a.  Brovm  Cod-liver  oil.  Dark  brown,  greenish  by  transmitted  light,  transparent  in 
thin  layers.  Specific  gravity  0-929  at  17-5°  (De  Jongh),  0  928  at  15-5°  (Marder); 
has  a  peculiar  odour,  disagreeably  empyreumatic  and  bitter,  produces  irritation  in  the 
throat,  and  reddens  litmus  slightly  (De  Jongh).  Does  not  deposit  any  solid  fat  at 
—  13°  (Marder).  Soluble  in  17  to  20  pts.  cold  or  hot  absolute  alcohol  (De  Jongh). 
Dissolves  at  71°  in  1  pt.  alcohol  of  0'846,  forming  a  solution  which  becomes  turbid  at 
62°  and  deposits  the  oil  at  48°.  (Marder.) 

b.  Paler  brown.  Of  the  colour  of  Malaga  wine.  Specific  gravity  0-924  ;  has  a 
peculiar,  not  unpleasant  odour,  fishy  taste,  producing  irritation  in  the  throat,  and. 
reddens  litmus  strongly.  Soluble  in  31  to  36  pts.  of  cold  and  13  pts.  of  boiling 
absolute  alcohol.    (De  Jongh.) 

c.  Paler  and  clearer.  Of  golden  yellow  colour:  specific  gravity  0  923  at  17'5° 
(De  Jongh),  0'928  at  15-5  (Marder),  reacts  and  tastes  like  h,  but  less  strongly. 
Deposits  a  white  fat  at  —  13°  (Marder).  Soluble  in  40  pts.  cold  and  in  22  to  30  pts. 
boiling  absolute  alcohol  (De  Jongh).  Oil  of  haddock's  liver  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  0-9313  at  11°.  (Scharling.) 

Cod-liver  oil  consists  chiefly  of  olein  and  margarin,  with  smaller  quantities  of  free 
butyric  acid,  acetic  acid,  constituents  of  the  bile,  gaduin,  and  other  peculiar  substances, 
about  1  per  cent,  of  salts,  and  a  small  quantity  of  free  phosphorus  (De  Jongh).  It 
contains  iodine,  bromine,  and  .sulphur.  As  volatile  acids,  Wagner  found  butyric  and 
capric  acids;  from  turbid  cod-liver  oil  Luck' s  gadinic  acid  (ii.  756)  was  deposited. 
See  analyses  of  cod-liver  oil  by  Marder  (N.  Br.  Arch.  xiii.  153);  De  Jongh 
(Ann.  Pharra.  xlviii.  362);  Eiegel  (N.  Br.  Arch.  Ixx.  23);  for  Winckler's  views 
respecting  the  oil,  see  J.  pr.  Pharm.  xxv.  140. 

When  a  mixture  of  cod-liver  oil  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  with  an  alkali, 
a  pungent  odour  is  evolved,  like  that  of  oil  of  rue;  and  on  distilling  the  mixture  with 
water,  a  small  quantity  of  yellowish  oil  is  collected,  having  the  same  odour,  lighter 
than  water,  and  boiling  at  100^ 

Cod-liver  oil  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  forms  a  large  quantity  of  amide, 
melting  at  80°  (Carlet).  Eowney  obtained  a  small  quantity  of  amide  melting  at 
93°,  becoming  solid  and  transparent  at  94°,  containing  on  the  average  75-69  per  cent, 
carbon,  12-99  hydrogen  and  4-35  nitrogen,  and  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Cod-liver  oil  is  much  used  in  medicine.  It  has  long  been  a  popular  remedy  for 
rheumatism  and  some  other  complaints,  but  its  use  by  medical  practitioners  is  of  com- 
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paratively  recent  date.  It  is  chiefly  prescribed  in  cases  of  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
chronic  gout,  sliin  affections,  phthisis  and  mesenteric  emaciation.  Its  efficacy  may 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  bromine  and  iodine  contained  in  it,  though  it  has  often  been 
doubted  whether  it  possesses  any  rirtues  beyond  those  of  the  fat  oils  in  general. 

For  further  details  respecting  the  composition,  properties  and  uses  of  cod-Iirer  oil, 
see  De  Jongh  {L'huUe  de  foie  de  morue  envisagee  sous  tous  Ics  rapports  comme  moycn 
therapeutiqiw,  Paris,  1853) ;  respecting  composition  and  properties,  see  also  Gmelin's 
Handbook  (xvi.  323). 

OIiXBASriTK  or  Incense.  A  gum-resin  which  exudes  from  a  tree,  probably  a 
species  of  Balsamodcndron  (order  Terebinthacea),  growing  in  iirabia  and  India.  It 
has  been  burnt  from  all  antiquity  in  religious  ceremonies.  It  occurs  in  oblong  or 
rounded  laminae,  opaque,  of  yellow  or  reddish  colour,  duR  and  waxy  on  the  fractured 
surface.  It  softens  between  the  teeth,  producing  an  aromatic  slightly  rough  taste.  It 
is  but  partially  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  melts  with  difficulty  and  imperfectly  when 
heated,  and  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame  on  the  approach  of  a  taper.  According  to 
Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Iviii.  60)  it  contains  56  per  cent,  resin  soluble  in 
alcohol,  30'8  gum  soluble  in  water ;  5'2  residue  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and 
S'O  essential  oil  and  loss.  Hekmejer  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  482)  found  in  olibanum  a 
gum  which  appeared  to  be  identical  with  gum-arabic.  According  to  Johnston  {loc. 
cit.)  commercial  olibanum  consists  chiefly  of  an  acid  resin  containing,  on  the  average, 
7 '4  per  cent,  carbon  and  9 '98  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C-"iI^°0^. 

Stenliouse  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  306),  by  distilling  olibanum  with  water, 
obtained  4  per  cent,  of  colourless  volatile  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0'866  at  20^,  having 
an  odour  like  that  of  oil  of  turpentine,  but  more  agreeable ;  insoluble  in  aqueous  alcoliol, 
but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ether  and  absolute  alcohol,  and  containing  83'83  pep 
cent.  C,  11-27  H,  and  4-90  0. 

OIiESXC  A.CX3}.  This  name  was  given  by  Varrentrapp  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xxxv.  210)  to  an  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  melting  potash  on  oleic  acid;  according 
to  Heintz,  this  acid  is  palmitic  acid  (p.  193). 

ODiICXSTXC  XROHT.    Syn.  with  Ked  HiEMATlTE  (iii.  337,  393). 

OXiXGOCXiASZ:.    Soda-spodumcne,  Natron-spodumen.    A  mineral  of  the  felspar 
group  (ii.  618)  occurring  in  granite,  porphyry,  syenite,  serpentine,  basalt  and  trachyte. 
It  forms  triclinic  prisms  in  which  oo'^P  :    ooP/  =   about  120°  ;  oP  :  ocPqo  = 
93°  15';  oP  :  t»P'  =  115°  37'.    Cleavage  very  distinct,  parallel  to  oP  and  coPoo 
Twins  common. 

Hardness  =  6.  Specific  gTavity  =  2'58  —  2-69.  Lustre  vitreous,  vitreo-pearly 
or  greasy.  Colour,  yellowish,  greyish,  reddish,  greenish-white,  or  white.  Transparent 
to  subtranslueent.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts 
quickly  and  more  easily  than  orthoclase,  to  a  glass  either  clear  or  enamel-like.  It  is 
not  acted  upon  by  acids. 

Analyses  : — a.  From  UnionvlUe,  Pennsylvania  (  Unionite),  where  it  occurs  in  granite 
with  euphyllite  and  corundum :  specific  gravity  2-61  (Smith  and  Brush,  SiU.  Am.  J. 
[2]  XV.  211). — b.  Reddish  from  old  red  porphyry  (Delesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
V.  14). — c.  From  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Ural,  in  mica-slate:  white;  specific 
gravity  2-656  (.Jewreinow,  Bamraelshcrg' s  Mineralchemie, -p.  613). — d.  From  Tve- 
destrand  in  Norway  {Sun  stone);  in  gneiss;  specific  gravity  2-656  (Scheerer,  Pogg. 
Ann.  Iv.  109. — c.  From  the  diabase  of  Chalanges,  near  Allemont  in  Dauphiny:  milk- 
white  (Lory,  Bull,  geolog.  [2]  vii.  642). — -f.  From  Piz  Eosag  in  the  Grisons;  with 
hornblende  in  diorite.  Massive  ;  specific  gravity  2-835  (v.  Eath,  Zeitschr.  d.  geolog. 
Gcsellseh.  ix.  226,  259). — g.  From  the  lava  of  Lake  Laaeh  :  specific  gravity  2-66. 
(Fouque,  Compt.  rend.  xix.  46). — h.  From  the  trachyte  of  Teneriffe  :  specific  gravity 
2-58 — 2-59  (Deville,  he.  cit.). — i.  From  cavities  in  the  lava  near  Hafuefjord  in 
Iceland  {H((fnefjordite,  limc-oUgoclasc):  specific  gravity  2-729  (Forchhammer,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  xxs."489). 


a. 

h. 

c. 

(?. 

e. 

/. 

R- 

h. 

1. 

Silica  . 

64-27 

58-D2 

60- 153 

Gl  30 

69-4 

."17-64 

635 

G2-54 

61-22 

Alumini 

21-21 

22-49 

26-35 

2.3-77 

24-2 

22-99 

22- 1 

22-49 

23-:i2 

Ferric  oxide 

0-75 

0-40 

0-36 

0-fi 

3-9'2 

2-40 

Lime  . 

0  81 

6-1.3 

4-15 

4-78 

3-7 

8-09 

b-3 

'2-18 

8-82 

lVIagne:ia  . 

n-S8 

1-87 

0-25 

0-37 

1-8 

0-(l 

0-36 

.Soda  . 

10-04 

003 

5-li0 

'8-.50 

V-o 

5-25 

8-9 

7-84 

2-66 

P.tash. 

1-36 

0-93 

1-17 

1-29 

3  4 

1  79 

3-4 

4-54 

trace 

■Water  . 

1-08 

1-04 

1-5 

100-23 

99-CG 

98-55 

100-00 

99-8 

100  05 

100-0 

100-CO 

98-68 

Most  of  these  analyses,  and  numerous  others  that  have  been  made  of  oligoclase  from 
various  localities,  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  2M'''0.2A11203.9SiO-,  in 
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wliich  the  oxygen-ratio  of  the  protoxides,  alumina  and  silica  is  as  1  :  3  ;  9  (scft  ii.  61.S). 
The  ratio  between  the  lime  and  alkalis  is  somewhat  variable,  but  the  soda  is  iov  tlie 
most  part  predominant.  An  isomorphous  mixture  containing  2(§Na.^Ca)-0.2AlPO'\ 
9SiO^  would  contain  63'01  per  cent,  silica,  23-55  alumina,  4'2-l  lime,  and  8'iO  soda. 
In  oligoolase  from  the  Ural  (c),  and  some  others,  the  jiroportiou  of  alumina  appears  to 
be  considerably  greater  ;  this  may  arise  from  loss  of  alkalis  by  weathering  (or  it  may 
be  due  to  incorrect  determination  of  the  alkalis).  The  mineral  from  Hafnefjord  (/) 
is  remarkable  for  the  large  proportion  of  lime  which  it  contains. 

OXsTSOTU-SpyiH..  Breithaupt's  name  for  spathic  iron  (ferrous  carbonate)  from 
Ehrenfricdcrsdorf. 

©UVB,  Oka  curopaa. — The  development  of  fatty  matter  and  of  mannite  in  tlie 
fruit  of  this  tree  has  been  recently  examined  by  De  Luca  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  380  ; 
Iv.  470,  606;  Ivii.  620;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  739;  1862,  p.  505;  1863,  p.  611).  The 
fruit,  which  at  first  weighs  only  a  few  millegrammes,  goes  on  increasing  in  weight  till 
November,  its  weight  wlien  ripe  being  about  2  grammes  ;  the  weight  of  the  kernel 
however  inci'eascs  only  from  its  first  development  till  August,  after  which  it  remains 
stationary.  The  density  of  the  entire  fruit,  which  in  its  early  stages  is  about  equal  to 
that  of  water,  increases  to  about  1'04  when  the  fruit  has  become  quite  green  ;  and  then 
diminishes  as  the  fruit  ripens,  the  ripest  fruits  having  the  smallest  density  (1'007). 
Tlie  proportion  of  water  in  olives  decreases  from  60 — 70  per  cent,  in  the  earliest  stage 
of  the  fruit  to  25  per  cent,  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Olives  yield  to  suljjhide  of  carbon  a 
variety  of  substances  including  colouring  matters,  and  especially  clilorophyl  1,  the 
quantity  of  which  continually  diminishes  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  fat,  which  is  present 
only  in  small  amount  in  the  young  fi'uit,  increases  continually  as  the  fruit  grows,  and 
attains  its  maximum  (69'8  per  cent.)  in  the  ripe  fruit  which  has  lost  all  traces  of  green 
colouring.  The  increased  development  of  fat  begins  at  the  time  when  the  weight  of 
the  kernel  becomes  stationary.  The  formation  of  fat  is  accelerated  by  the  action  of 
air  and  light. 

The  green  substance  of  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  olive-tree  is  always  accompanied 
liy  mannite,  which  indeed  is  present  in  all  parts  of  the  tree.  The  leaves  contain  at 
first  but  a  small  qiumtity  of  mannite  :  it  increases  as  they  grow,  but  diminishes  at 
flowering  time,  and  disappears  altogether  as  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall.  The 
flowers  also  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  mannite;  but  those  which  fall  off  after 
impregnation  contain  not  a  trace  of  it.  Olives  when  scarcely  formed  are  rich  in  man- 
nite ;  the  proportion  of  this  substance  diminishes  however  as  the  fruit  gi'ows  ;  and  in 
ripe  olives,  no  longer  green,  but  containing  the  maximum  of  fat,  it  is  altogether 
absent. 

Olives,  especially  in  the  green  state,  contain,  together  with  mannite,  a  peculiar  bitter 
substance,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol. 

OIiXVB  OIIi.  This  fat  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fleshy  portion  or  pericarp  of  the 
fniit  of  the  olive.  Several  qualities  of  it  are  found  in  commerce.  The  best,  called  virgin 
oil,  which  has  an  agi-eeable  odour  and  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  obtained  from 
fresh  olives  by  pressure.  The  oil  of  second  quality,  which  is  more  apt  to  turn  rancid 
than  the  preceding,  in  consequence  of  the  mucilaginous  particles  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
is  prepared  from  the  pulp  of  olives  from  which  the  -virgin  oil  has  been  expressed,  by  ma- 
cerating it  in  boiling  water,  and  pressing  it  again.  This  oil,  called  ordinary  oil  (liuiie 
toiirnante),  is  chiefly  used  for  oiling  goods  which  are  to  be  dyed  with  Turkey  red.  A 
third  and  still  inferior  quality  of  oil,  unfit  for  culinary  purposes,  is  obtained  either  by 
pressing  the  olives  a  second  time  with  water,  or  Ijy  the  use  of  inferior  olives.  Lastly, 
a  very  crude  oil  called  ivfirnal  oil  {hitilc  d'cnftr)  is  obtained  from  the  water  which 
has  been  used  in  pressing  the  olives,  and  still  contains  some  of  the  oil  in  suspension, 
by  leaving  it  to  repose  in  cisterns  called  cnfcrs.  The  inferior  kinds  of  olive  oil  are 
used  chiefly  for  burning,  in  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  in  soap-making. 

Pure  olive  oil  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  an  agreeable  taste,  and  a  very  faint  odour. 
According  to  Saussure,  its  .specific  gravity  is  0-9192  at  12°,  0-9109  at  25°,  0-8392  at 
50°,  and  0-8624  at  94°,  that  of  water  at  15°  being  equal  to  unity  ;  according  to  Pohl, 
it  is  0-91635  at  17-5°  compared  -with  water  at  the  same  temperature.  It  boils  at  315° 
(Saussure).  The  cold-prepared  oil  contains  77"36  per  cent,  carbon,  11-45  hydi-ogen, 
and  11-29  oxygen.  (Lefort.) 

Olive  oil  is  resolved  by  saponification  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids,  which,  according 
to  the  older  statements  of  Chevreul,  and  of  Pelouze  and  IJondet,  consists  of  mar- 
garic  and  oleic  acids;  according  to  CoUett  (,T.  pi-.  Chem.  Ixiv.  108)  of  pialmitic  and 
oleic  acids;  according  to  Hei  n  t  z  and  K  ru  g  (rt/A  Ixx.  367)  of  oleic,  palmitic,  butic, 
and  perhaps  also  stearic  acid.  According  to  Benecke  {Stiidiai,  p.  108)  olive  oil  con- 
tains cholesterin. 
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Olive  oil  solidifies  at  temperatures  above  0^  C,  often  at  10°  small  granules  sepa- 
rating out ;  by  cooling  and  pressure  it  may  be  resolved  into  a  permanently  fluid,  and  a 
fiolidifiable  portion  called  olive-oil  tallow,  orbyPelouze  and  Boudet,  oleo-margarin  ; 
it  melts  at  22° — 28^.    The  permanently  fluid  portion  of  olive  oil  consists  of  triolein. 

Olive- oil  treated  with  moisf  chlorine  and  bromine  yields  substitution  products.  The 
chlorinated  oil  is  colourless,  and  of  the  consistence  of  castor-oil,  of  specific  gravity 
1'078  at  10°,  and  contains  20-47 — 21-01  per  cent,  chlorine.  The  hrominatrd  oil  is  of 
the  same  consistence,  but  has  a  yellowish  tint:  specific  gravity  1-276  at  9-5°;  contains 
36-48—36-37  per  cent,  bromine.  (Lefort.) 

For  further  details  on  the  reactions  of  olive  oil,  see  Gmelin's  HandhooJe,  vol.  xvii. 
■under  Trioldn.  Respecting  the  method  of  detecting  adulterations  of  olive  oil,  see 
Oils,  p.  181. 

OXiI'VSn'ZTE.  Frisynatic  Arsenate  of  copper.  Pharmacochalciie.  Olivenerz. — 
A  cupric  pliosphato-arsenate,  occurring,  sometimes  in  long  rhombic  prisms  or  needles, 
Knmetimes  in  spherical  or  ovoid  aggregations  resembling  malachite ;  sometimes  fibrous, 
forming  the  variety  called  wood-arsciiate  (Rohkupfertrz).  Hardness  =  3.  Specific 
gravity  =  4-1 — 4-4;  of  the  wood-arsenate  3-913.  Lustre  adamantine  to  -vitreous. 
Colour  olive-gi'een,  or  sometimes  brown.  Streak  olive-green  to  brown.  Subtransparent 
or  opaque.     Fracture,  when  observable,  conchoidal  or  uneven.  Brittle. 

The  principal  localities  of  the  mineral  are  the  Eedruth  and  other  mines  in  Cornwall ; 
it  is  also  found  on  Alston  Moor  in  Cumberland ;  at  Camsdorf  and  Saalfield  in  Thur- 
ingia  ;  in  the  Tyrol,  the  Bannat,  Siberia,  Chile,  and  other  places. 

The  following  analyses  are  of  specimens  from  the  Cornish  mines  (Rammelsberg's 
Mineralchemie,  p.  374) : 

Crystallised.  Fibrous. 


llichard- 
son. 

Kobell. 

Hermann. 

Diimour. 

Hermann 

Arsenic  Anhydride 

39-85 

36-71 

33-50 

34-87 

40-50 

Phosphoric  Anhydride  . 

3-36 

5-96 

3-43 

1-00 

Cupric  Oxide 

56-42 

56-43 

56-38 

66-86 

5103 

Ferrous  Oxide 

3-64 

Water 

'3-73 

3-50 

4-16 

3-72 

3-83 

100-00 

100-00 

10000 

98-88 

100-00 

The  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  4Cu=0._(As  ;  P)=0^H^0  or  Ccu»( As ;  P)=0'. 
CcuH'O  ',  which,  if  the  number  of  atoms  of  arsenic  be  supposed  to  be  six  times  as  great 
asthatof  the  phosphorus  atoms,  will  give  36-70  per  cent.  As-0^  3-69  P-'O^  57-40 Cu-0, 
and  3-21  H-0. 

Olivenite  is  homteomorphous  with  libethenite  from  Hungary,  Ccu^P-0'.Ccu"H-0-. 

OI>IV:srTOXS.  Shepard's  name  for  a  mineral  resembling  olivin,  which  he  sup- 
poses to  exist  in  certain  meteorites. 

OI.XVZ1..  C'H'W.  (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [2]iii.  105;  li.  196.  Sobrero,  J. 
Pharni.  [3]  iii.  286). — A  neutral  substance  occurring  together  with  resin  and  a  little 
benzoic  acid  in  the  g-um  of  the  olive-tree.  To  obtain  it,  the  finely  powdered  gum  is 
digested  with  ether  to  remove  the  resin,  and  the  residue  is  boiled  with  alcohol.  The 
quickly-filtered  solution  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  is  purified  by  washing 
with  cold  alcohol  and  re-crystallising  from  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution.  (Pelletier, 
Sobrero.) 

Olivil  separates  from  absolute  alcohol  in  colourless  anhydrous  crystals,  which  are  in- 
odorous, and  have  a  bitter-sweet,  somewhat  aromatic  taste.  At  118° — 120°  it  melts 
without  loss  of  weight  to  a  transparent  liquid,  which  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  colour- 
less or  yellowish  transparent  resin,  which  cracks,  and,  when  powdered,  becomes  electric  ; 
heated  to  70°,  it  again  becomes  fluid,  but  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  its  original 
slate.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat;  it  dissolves  in  aU pro- 
portions in  boiling  alcohol,  and  in  small  quantity  in  ether  and  in  oils. 

Anhydrous  olivil  contains,  according  to  the  me.an  ofSobrero's  analyses,  61-01  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  7'08  hydrogen;  the  formula  C'''H'"0'  requires  61-09  carbon,  6  9  hy- 
drogen, and  32  01  oxygen.  Olivil  crystallises  from  water  in  colourless  transparent 
prisms,  containing  C'''H'*OMi''0  or  6-33  per  cent,  water,  half  of  which  they  give  oflT 
when  dried  in  a  vacuum  and  the  whole  when  melted. 

Decompositions. — Olivil  subjected  to  dry  distillation  melts  and  puflTs  up,  giving  oflf 
water  (acetic  acid  according  to  Pelletier)  and  pyrolivilic  acid,  whilst  a  black  pasty 
mass,  partially  soluble  in  alcohol,  remains  behind.  By  prolonged  heating,  other  vol- 
atile products,  differing  fi-om  pyrolivilic  acid,  are  obtained,  till  at  last  charcoal  remains 
(Sobrero). — 2.  It  burns  with  a  white  flame,  and  leaves  a  large  quantity  of  porous  char- 
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coal. — 3.  Chlurinc,  passed  into  aqueous  olivil,  throws  down  brown  flakes  containing  chlo- 
rine, which  are  afterwards  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride — 4.  Strong 
aidphuric  acid  colours  ohvil  blood-red,  and  tlien  carbonises  it ;  from  a  moderately- 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  olivil  it  precipitates  olivirutin. — 5.  Dry  olivil  absorbs 
h)/drochloric  acid  gas,  becoming  transparent  and  green,  and,  on  heating,  is  converted 
into  olivirutin  (p.  202). — 6.  Strong  'nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  with  abundant  evo- 
lution of  nitric  peroxide.  With  nitric  acid  diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  water,  it  forms 
a  deep  red-yellow  solution,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  nearly  coloiirless,  evolving 
seai'cely  any  I'ed  fumes,  but  much  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  contains,  after  the  reaction,  a 
lai'ge  quantity  of  oxalic  acid. — Very  weak  nitric  acid  colours  aqueous  olivil  reddish- 
yellow. — 7.  A  solution  of  olivil  in  caustic  jyotash  assumes  a  yellowish-green,  afterwards  a 
brown  colour,  more  especially  on  exposure  to  the  air. — 8.  Chro7nic  acid  and  dichromate 
of  potassium  precipitate  aqueous  olivil  in  brown  flakes,  which  soon  become  green  and 
granulated,  and  appear  to  consist  of  the  chromium-salt  of  an  acid  formed  by  the  oxi- 
dation of  olivil.  No  gas  is  evolved  in  the  reaction. — 9.  Peroxide  of  lead  is  decolorised 
by  boiling  with  aqueous  olivil,  without  evolution  of  gas,  and,  after  some  days'  boiling, 
is  converted  into  a  light  powder  containing  oxide  of  lead  and  a  resinous  oxidation-pro- 
duct of  olivil. — 10.  Aqueous  olivil  colours  sulphate  of  copper,  on  boiling,  pale-green; 
it  immediately  reduces  gold  and  silver-salts.  (Sobrero.) 

Lead-salt  of  Olivil.  On  adding  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  containing 
a  large  excess  of  olivil,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed  containing  34-4  per  cent,  carbon, 
3'4 — 37  hydrogen,  and  45'2 — 46'0  lead-oxide,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
C'^H'«0'>.Ppb"0. 

OHVIIff.  Chrj/soliic,  Boltonite,  Forstcrite,  Glinkite,  Hi/alosiderite,  Peridote. — 
A  silicate  of  iron  and  magnesium  2(Mg  ;  Fe)20.SiO^  or  (Mnig" ;  Ffe")-SiOS  occurring 
sometimes  in  transparent  crystals  (chrysolite),  but  more  usually  in  imbedded  masses  or 
grains,  in  lava  and  basalt,  and  in  many  meteorites  (iii.  977).  The  crystals  are  trimetric, 
having  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a  :  b  :  e  =  0-466  :  1  :  0-5867.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  = 
49-58  ;  a)f'2  :  _c»P2  =  86-0°;  P«  :  Poo  (basal)  =  60°  48';  2Poo  :  2Pco  (basal)  = 
99°  7';  Poo  :  Pco  (basal)  =  103°  6'.  They  are  usually__  short  prisms  formed  by  the 
vertical  prismatic  faces  above  mentioned  and  the  faces  ooPoo  and  ooPoo  ;  the  ends  are 
bevelled  with  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned  domes,  or  terminated  by  the  basal 
face  oP,  the  latter  however  seldom  predominating.  Cleavage  tolerably  easy  parallel  to 
oof  CO  (Kopp's  Krystallographie).  Hardness  =  6-7.  Specific  gravity  =  3-33 — 3-5. 
Liistre  vitreous.  Colour  green,  commonly  olive-green,  sometimes  brownish ;  black  in 
some  highly  ferruginous  varieties ;  rarely  white.  Streak  uncoloured.  Transparent. 
Fracture  conchoi'dal. 

Olivin  rich  in  iron  melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  magnetic  bead,  but  the  varie- 
ties containing  but  little  iron  are  infusible.  Olivins  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  iron  olivins  also  more  easily  than  the  others.  According  to  v.  Kobell,  olivin 
forms  a  jelly  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Anedgses :  a.  For.sterite  horn  Somma.:  white,  crystallised;  specific  gravity  3-243  ; 
slowly  gelatinising  with  silica  (Rammelsberg,  Mineralchcmie,  p.  437). —  h.  Boltonite 
from  Bolton,  Massachussetts  :  greenish-yellow;  specific  gravity  3-328  (Smith,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  [3]  xviii.  372). —  c.  Grains  from  the  Thjorslava,  Hecla  :  specific  gravity  3-226 
(Genth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  20). — d.  Chrysolite,  from  the  East  (Stromeyer, 
Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  193). — c.  From  the  fumarole  of  Mascala,  Etna :  crystallised;  specific 
gravity  3-334  (v.  Waltershausen,  Vidkanische  Gesteine,  p.  117). — -/.  From 
Petschaii  in  Bohemia,  in  basalt  (Kammelsberg). — g.  From  the  Pallas  meteorite 
(Stromeyer,  loc.  cit.). — h.  From  the  meteoric  iron  of  Atacama  (Schmid,  Pogg. 
Ann.  Ixxxiv.  501). — i.  From  Tissersk  in  the  Ural,  in  mica-slate  ;  specific  gravity 
3-39—3-43  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  222). 


a.           b.  c.  d.  e.           f.  g.  k.  i. 

Silica           .      .  .  42-1I  42  31  43-44  39-73  41-33  44  07  38M8  36-92  40-04 

M.ifinesia             .  .  53-30  61-)f)  49-31  60-13  47-44  41-84  4S-42  43-16  42-(il) 

Ferrous  oxide     .  .  2  33        2-77  6-93  9-19  10-38  10-76  11  19  17-21  17-58 

IHansanous  oxide  .  .  .         .  .  .  .  0  08  .  .         .  .  0-34  1-81 

Nickel  oxide       .  .  .  .         .  .  0-32  0-32  0-21        2-35  .  .  .  .  0-15 

Alcinnina              .  .  .  .          0-18  .  .  0-22  0-C4        0-.i3  0-18 

Loss  by  ignition  .  .  .  .  190 


98-04      98-32     lOQ-QO      99-67     100-00      99-85      98-61      99-10  100-37 

These  analyses  and  numerous  others  of  oli-vin  from  various  localities  may  be  repre- 
sented by  the  general  formula  above  given,  the  magnesium  and  iron  replacing  each 
other  isomorphously.  For  other  analyses  see  Eammelsberg's  Mineralchcmie,  pp.  437- 
441  ;  and  further,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  987  ;  1862,  727  ;  1863,  p.  803. 

Hyalosiderite  {\\[.  177)  may  be  regarded  as  an  olivin,  (iFfe".|Mmg")^SiO*,  having 
part  of  the  silica  replaced  by  alumina. 
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Eiclysite-oUvin,  from  the  gneiss  of  Tmiaberg  in  Sweden  (ii.  606),  contains  29'34  per 
cent,  silica,  S'Oi  magnesia,  54-71  ferrous  oxide,  8'39  manganous  oxide,  3'07  lime,  and 
1-21  alumina,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  (iMmn„Mmg.JjCca.3Ffe.)^ 
8iO'  or  (plmn.lMmg.lCca)-SiO^  +  SFfe^SiO'. 

Damour  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  viii.  90)  describes  as  titaniferous  olivin  a  mas- 
sive red-brown  mineral  from  the  mica-slate  of  Pfunders  in  the  Tyrol,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  3'25,  and  containing  (mean  of  two  analyses)  36'5S  per  cent,  silica,  4'40 
titanic  anhydidde,  49'89  magnesia,  6'10  ferrous  oxide,  0  60  manganous  oxide,  and  1'73 
■water. 

OXilVXniTTZST.  A  red  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  on  olivil.  It  is  precipitated  on  pouring  strong  sulphui-ic  acid  into  a 
concentrated  solution  of  olivil,  in  red  flocks,  which  ultimately  dissolve  in  the  acid,  but 
are  reprecipitated  by  water.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  with  fine  violet  colour;  also  in 
alcohol,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  contains  from  68 '0  to  69 '1  per  cent, 
carbon,  and  5'9  to  6-4  hydrogen,  and  according  to  Sobrero,  differs  from  olivil  by  the 
elements  of  water.  The  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  after 
addition  of  ammonia,  likewise  barium-  and  calcium-salts ;  it  precipitates  cupric  acetate 
after  some  time. 

OXiIVZTS.  A  bitter  substance  obtained  by  Landerer  from  unripe  olives,  by  ex- 
traction with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  precipitation  with  water.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  and  separates,  after  concentration,  in  bitter  neutral  crystals,  insolu- 
ble in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  same  substance  appears  to  have  been 
obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the  olive  tree  by  a  different  process.  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  v. 
696.— Gni.  xvi.  197.) 

OSSICKmvXa,  OXISS  OS*.  A  substance  contained,  according  to  Seharling 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  265),  in  the  ethereal  extract  of  urine  (ojuixm«)-  It  is  of  resinous 
consistence,  melts  in  boiling  water  to  a  yellowish  oil,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether 
and  alkalis.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  a  substance  said  to  have  the  composition  of  chloride 
of  sahcyl,  C'H^0=C1. 

OlffiPHAZZTS.  A  foliated  leek-green  variety  of  augite,  having  nearly  the  com- 
position of  diopside,  but  with  rather  more  iron.  Specific  gravity  3'23 — 3'3.  It 
accompanies  granular  garnet  on  the  Sau  Alp  ;  occurs  also  in  Carinthia  and  near  Hof 
in  Bayreuth,  with  the  smaragdite  variety  of  hornblende,  which  it  much  resembles. 

OSTEGSTX:,    Gcithite  from  Lake  Onega. 

OWKOSIU.  An  argillaceous  mineral  from  the  Salzburg  Alps,  occurring  in  round- 
ish pieces,  having  an  apple-green  colour,  sometimes  greyish  or  brownish,  with  weak 
greasy  lustre  ;  translucent.  Hardness  =  2.  Specific  gravity  =  2"8.  Fracture  fine- 
splintery.  Fuses  with  intumescence  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white  blebby  glass. 
Soluble  in  sulphuric,  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Contains  52 ■52  per  cent,  silica, 
30-88  alumina,  3-82  ferrous  oxide,  6-38  potash,  and  4  60  water,  (v. Kobe  11,  J.  pr. Chem. 
ii.  295.) 

A  mineral  from  the  Ochsenkopf  near  Schwarzenberg,  usually  regarded  as  an  agal- 
matolite,  and  found  by  John  (Ann.  Phil.  iv.  214)  to  contain  55  per  cent,  silica,  30 
alumina,  1  ferric  oxide,  1'75  lime,  6-25  potash,  and  5'5  ■^•ater,  belongs  properly  to 
onkosin.  (Scheerer.) 

OTaOCESIKT.  C'-H™0?  (Hlasiwetz,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixv.  142.)— A  crystallisable 
substance  contained,  together  with  ononin,  in  the  root  of  Ononis  spmosa,  and  separating 
from  the  concentrated  alcoholic  decoction  in  strongly  coloured  crystals,  which  may  be 
purified  by  pressure,  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  It  forms  interlaced  capillary  crystals,  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cth^r,  perfectly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  warm 
oil  of  turpentine;  melts  to  a  coloui'less  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
and  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  potash-ley.  Chlorine  at 
100°,  converts  it  into  chloronocerin,  C'-H'^Cl-O,  a  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in 
■water  and  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether. 

O^JOFItZTE.    Native  selenio-sulphide  of  mercury  (iii.  912). 

OUOWETIMT.    C'H^'O'^.     (Hlasiwetz,   loo.  cit.) — A  substance  produced, 
together  with  glucose,  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  onospin  (p.  203)  : 

C™H"»0"    =    C"H"0"   +  2C'*H"0^; 
also  by  boiling  formonetin  (ii.  695)  with  baryta-water : 

CsoH^O"   H-   4H=0    =    2CH-02   +  C^»H<<0" 

Formonetin.  Formic  Ononetin. 

acid. 
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To  prepare  it,  onospin  is  boiled  with  about  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added  drop  by  drop  till  the  solutiou  becomes  turbid.  On  continuing  the 
boiling,  the  ononetin  collects  at  the  bottom  in  a  fused  mass  which  becomes  crystalline 
on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisatiou  from  strong  alcohol. 

Ononetin  forms  long,  coloui'less,  brittle  prisms,  grouped  in  stars  or  bundles,  nearly 
insoluble  in  watir,  soluble  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  warm  dlicr,  more  soluble 
in  alkalis.  It  gives  off  r86  per  cent,  water  at  100°,  melts  at  120'',  and  solidifies  in 
a  radiate  mass  on  cooling ;  it  cannot  be  volatilised.  Its  solution  does  not  precipitate 
any  metallic  salt,  except  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  is  coloured  red  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  deep  red  by  ferric  chloride.  When  heated  with 
nitric  acid,  it  melts  like  a  resin,  and  oxidises,  emitting  a  very  irritating  odoui";  the  solu- 
tion contains  oxalic  acid,  and  apparently  picric  and  oxipieric  acids.  The  ammoniacal 
solution,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  acquires  a  fine  deep  green  colour,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  then  throws  down  from  it  a  dark  red  resinous  substance  soluble  in  alcohol. 

OM'OJS'SBE.    This  name  was  given  by  Reinsch  (Repert.  Pharm.  [2]  xxvi.  12) 

to  a  substance  resembling  glycyrrhizin,  which  he  obtained  from  the  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  the  root  of  Ononis  spinosa  by  precipitation  with  sulphuric  acid.  Hlasiwetz 
however  found  the  substance  thus  obtained  to  be  of  variable  composition,  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  root  contains  true  glycyrrhizin,  which  gradually  becomes  altered  by 
oxidation. 

OSJOSflST.  C^-H^'O^'. — A  substance  existing  in  the  root  of  Ononis  spiinosa  ;  dis- 
covered by  Reinsch  {loc.  cit.),  further  investigated  by  Hlasiwetz  (Wien.  Acad.  Ber. 
XV.  142).  It  is  prepared  by  precipitating  the  clarified  aqueous  decoction  of  the  root 
with  a  slight  excess  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  with  sulphydric 
acid,  and  treating  the  washed  and  dried  sulphide  of  lead  several  times  with  boiling 
alcohol.  Tlie  alcoholic  liquors  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  and  left  to  evaporate, 
deposit  the  ononin  in  crystalline  nodules,  which  may  be  freed  from  adheiing  brown 
resin  by  treatment  with  alcohol.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Pure  ononin  forms  colourless  needles  or  scales,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boding  water,  more  soluble  iu  boiling  alcohol,  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether.  It  melts  and  turns  brown  at  235°.  Contains  according  to 
Hlasiwetz,  68'28 — 61'75  per  cent,  carbon,  and  5'4.5 — 5'C8  hydrogen;  the  formula 
above  given  requires  59-80  carbon,  5'46  hydrogen,  and  34-74  oxygen. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  ononin  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic  salts  except  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  with  which  it  forms  white  flocks.  It  is  not  coloured  hy  ferric  chloride, 
or  by  chlorine-water.  It  is  dissolved  at  the  boiling  heat  by  caustic  potash,  and  more 
easily  by  baryta-water,  yielding  a  formate  and  onospin: 

QGq-jeso^'   +    2H=0    =    C"H««0=5  +  2CH=02 

Ononin.  Onospin.  Formic 

acid. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it,  forming  a  reddish-j-ellow  solution  which  becomes 
cherry-red  after  some  time,  and  immediately  assumes  a  fine  crimson  colour  on  addition 
of  a  few  grains  of  manganic  peroxide.  Hydrochloric  acid  and  dilute  sulphmic  acid 
dissolve  ononin  with  aid  of  heat,  yielding  formonetin  and  glucose : 

C62H630='    =    C^oH'^O'^  +   2C«H'=0'=   +  2H=0. 

Boiling  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  with  deep  yellow  colour,  producing  oxalic  acid. 
(Hlasiwetz.) 

OITOTJIS.  The  root  of  the  spinous  rest-harrow  (Ono7iis  spinosa)  contains,  accord- 
ing to  Hlasiwetz,  two  crystallisable  substances,  ononin  and  onocerin,  a  substance 
allied  to  glycyrrhizin,  and  citric  acid,  besides  the  constituents  common  to  all  plants. 

The  ash  of  the  root  was  found  by  Bukeisen  (Jahresb.  1855,  p.  717),  to  contain 
lij-76  per  cent,  potash,  3-78  soda,  2-09  chloride  of  sodium,  20-87  lime,  13-37  magnesia, 
4-29  ferrous  oxide  with  trace  of  manganese,  4-85  silica,  7-93  phosphoric  anhydride,  S-88 
sulphuric  anhydride,  8-60  carbonic  anhydride,  with  12-60  sand  and  charcoal. 

OTS-OSPIW.  C^H'^O-^  (Hlasiwetz,  loc.  cit.) — A  substance  produced,  together 
witli  formic  acid,  by  boiling  ononin  -with  baryta-water.  After  all  the  ononin  is 
dissolved,  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  liquid,  and  the  precipitate  is 
washed  with  cold  and  digested  in  boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  onospin,  and 
deposits  it  on  cooling  as  a  white  interlaced  crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether, 
but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  dissolves  also  in  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 
It  melts  at  162°,  and  solidifies  to  an  amorphous  mass  on  cooling;  may  be  heated  to 
200°  -without  decomposition  ;  yields  a  slight  sublimate  when  heated  in  a  tube.  It  is 
colom-ed  dark  carmine-red  by  suljjhuric  acid  and  manganic  x>croxide.  Its  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  solution  gives  a  dark  cherry-red  colour  with  ferric  chloride.    When  heated 
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■with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  glucose  and  ononetin 
(p.  203). 

ODf'S'X.  A  chaleedonic  variety  of  quartz,  resembling  agate,  but  having  the  colours 
— usually  a  light  clear  brown  and  an  opaque  white — arranged  in  flat  horizontal  planes. 
When  the  layers  consist  of  sard  and  -white  chalcedony,  the  stone  is  called  sardonyx. 

OOIiZTE  (from  tirfi'  an  egg). — A  lime-stone  rock  consisting  of  minute  spherical 
grains  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish.  In  some  oolites  the  individual  grains  are  formed 
of  concentric  layers  enclosing  a  nucleus  of  some  foreign  substance  ;  in  the  oolite  of 
the  Karlsbad  springs,  for  example,  this  nucleus  usually  consists  of  granite. 

OOSXTE.  A  mineral  resembling  pinite  from  the  porphyry  of  Oos  near  Geroldsau  in 
Baden.  Nessler  (Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1008)  found  in  oosite  from  Gunzenbach  and 
Selighofen,  58'69  silica,  2-289  alumina,  4-09  ferrous  ( =  i-oi  ferric)  oxide,  0-22 
magnesia,  4'94  potash,  1-14  soda  and  o'll  -water  (=  100-27). 

OPAIi.  Native  amorphous  hydrated  silica,  occurring  in  masses  having  a  conchoi'dal 
fracture,  -vitreous  lustre  sometimes  inclining  to  resinous  or  pearly,  and  -white,  yellow, 
brown,  green,  or  grey  colour  according  to  the  foreign  substances  present,  sometimes 
exhibiting  a  rich  play  of  colours,  or  diiferent  colours  by  refracted  and  reflected  light. 
Hardness  =  6'5 — 6-5.  Specific  gravity  =  1-9 — 2-3.  It  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
several  hydrates  of  silica  and  various  adventitious  substances,  such  as  ferric  oxide, 
alumina,  magnesia,  alkalis,  &c. ;  the  proportion  of  silica  varying  from  73  to  95  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  -water  from  3  to  12  per  cent.  Pulverised  opal,  like  artificially 
prepared  amorphous  silica,  dissolves  in  hot  potash-ley,  a  character  by  -which  it  is 
distinguished  from  quartz  (crystallised  silica).  Opal  is  infusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe, but  gives  off  -water  and  becomes  opaque.  Some  varieties  containing  iron  turn 
red. 

The  folio-wing  varieties  of  opal  are  distinguished  according  to  their  colour  and  other 
physical  properties. — 1.  Precious  or  5io6fc  o/jrt/.- generally  white  or  colourless,  and  ex- 
hibiting a  rich  play  of  colours,  gi-een,  red,  blue,  and  yellow  of  various  shades.  When 
large  and  exhibiting  its  iridescence  in  perfection,  it  is  a  very  valuable  gem.  It  occurs 
in  porphyry  at  Czernewitza  near  Kashau  in  Hungary,  at  Frankfort,  and  at  Gracias  a 
Dios  in  Honduras. — 2.  Fire  opal  or  Girasol:  a  transparent  opal  coloured  hyacinth-red 
to  honey-  and  wine-yellow  by  ferric  oxide,  sometimes  -with  blue  and  yellow  shades  ; 
occurs  at  Zimapan  in  Mexico  and  in  the  Faroe  islands. — 3.  Common  o-pcd :  of  various 
colours,  but  only  translucent  or  semi-transparent  and  without  iridescence  ;  abundant  in 
Hungary,  the  Faroe  islands,  Iceland,  the  Giant's  Cause-way,  and  the  Hebrides  :  found 
also  near  Smyrna. — 4.  Hyalite :  mostly  quite  transpaient  and  colourless,  or  enamel -like, 
but  neither  bright-coloured  nor  iridescent ;  occurs  in  amygdaloid  at  Schemnitz  in 
Hungary,  and  in  clinkstone  at  Waltzsch  in  Bohemia  ;  also  in  several  localities  in  the 
United  States. — 5.  Semi-opal:  generally  translucent  at  the  edges  only,  and  -with  a 
waxy,  not  glassy  lustre  ;  found  near  Hanau. — 6.  Wood-opal  is  a  semi-opal  ha-ving  a 
peculiar  ligneous  structure,  produced  in  fact  by  the  silicatisation  of  fossil  -wood ;  it 
forms  large  trees  in  the  pumice  conglomerates  of  Saiba  near  Neusohl  and  Kremnitz  in 
Hungary,  in  Faroe,  near  Hobart  Town  in  Tasmania,  and  other  trap-countries.  The 
following  varieties  occur  as  concretions  or  coatings. — 7.  Mcnilite:  brown  opaque 
compact  reniform  masses,  imbedded  in  adhesive  slate  at  Menil  Moutant  near  Paris. — 
8.  Cacholong :  nearly  opaque,  of  porcelain  or  bluish--white  colour  ;  adheres  to  the  tongue, 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  alumina  -with  3-5  per  cent,  -water;  it  is  closely  allied  to 
hydrophane,  and  often  associated  -with  it ;  occurs  in  loose  masses  in  the  river  Cach  in 
Bucharia. — 9.  Opal-jasper  is  a  variety  containing  several  per  cent,  of  iron. — 10.  Silicious 
sinter  is  a  loose  silicious  aggregate  deposited  by  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,  -where  it 
presents  porous,  stalactitie,  fibrous,  cauliflower-like,  and  occasionally  compact  concre- 
tions, called  gcyserite  by  Damour. — 11.  Pearl-sinter  or  Fiorite  occurs  in  the  cavities  of 
volcanic  tufa,  in  smootli,  shining,  globular  and  botryoi'dal  masses,  having  a  pearly  lustre. 
• — 12.  Michaelite,  from  the  island  of  St.  Michael  in  the  Azores,  is  a  white  pearly  variety; 
specific  gravity  1'88. — 13.  Alumocalcite  is  an  impure  opal  of  a  bluish  milk--wliite 
colour  containing  6  per  cent.  lime. — 14.  Some,  if  not  all  the  silicious  deposits  formed  of 
infusorial  remains  also  consist  of  amorphous  soluble  silica  (some,  ho-wever,  like-sv'ise 
contain  quartz).  Randanite  {silice  gelatineuse),  occurring  as  a  fine  earth  or  in  com- 
pact earthy  masses  at  Cessat  near  Pont  Gibaud  (Dep.  Puy-de-Dome)  and  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood  of  Algiers,  is  a  variety  of  this  kind. 

Some  varieties  of  opal  are  found,  -with  galena  and  blende,  in  metalliferous  veins  :  it 
also  occupies  the  interior  of  fossils  in  sandstone.  Its  formation  is  due  to  the  solubility 
of  amorphous  silica  in  -water,  especially  in  hot  water  or  water  containing  carbonic 
acid,  the  silica  being  dissolved  out  by  spring  waters  from  decomposed  silicates, 
and  deposited  under  favourable  circumstances  in  a  state  more  or  less  approaching  to 
purity. 
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0PA:L  AIiXiOPHAnrS.  Syn.  with  Scheotteeite  (q.  v.) ; — also  with  chrysocoUa 
or  silicate  of  copper  (see  Silicates). 

OPHXOI.ITE.  A  name  applied  by  T.  S.  Hunt  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxv.  217; 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  785)  to  serpentine  (pure  opliiolite)  and  its  varieties  (see  Seepentine. 

OPHITE.    Syn.  with  Seepentine. 

OPHXTOVE.  This  name  is  applied  by  Corenwinder  (Jahresb.  1847-8,  p. 
1279)  to  the  porphyry  of  Ternuay,  a  rock  consisting  essentially  of  felspar  and  augite. 

OPXAMnXOBTE.    See  Opianic  Acid,  Amides  of  (p.  206). 

OPXAHXC  ACXD.     C'»H'»0^  =  ^"^'^^^O,  or  (c^)2h^" ( (Liebig  and 

Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliv.  126.— W6hler,  ibid.  1.  1.— Blyth,  ibid.  1.  29.— 
Anderson,  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xx.  [2]  347. — Matthiessen  and  Foster,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xvi.  345.) — An  acid  produced,  together  with  cotarnine,  by  the  oxidation  of  narcotine  : 
C^H^^NO'  +  0    =   C'-H'^NO'  +  C"'H'»0^ 

Narcotine.  Cotarnine.         Opianic  acid. 

e.  g.  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  maganese  or  peroxide  of  lead  ;  by 
the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  ;  by  boiling  liydrochlorate  of  narcotine  with  platinic 
chloride  and  water. — Also,  by  boiling  teropiammone  (triopianamide)  with  potash-ley. 

The  following  is  the  mode  of  preparation  recommended  by  Matthiessen  and 
Foster:  100  grms.  of  narcotine  is  dissolved  in  a  considerable  excess  of  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid  (150  grms.  acid  and  1600  grms.  water) ;  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling, 
and  150  grms.  of  finely  powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese  (containing  60  percent, 
real  peroxide)  is  added  as  quickly  as  possible,  care  being  taken  that  it  does  not  cause 
the  liquid  to  froth  over :  when  the  whole  quantity  of  peroxide  has  been  added,  the 
mixture  is  quickly  filtered  through  a  funnel  surrounded  with  boiling  water.  The  fil- 
trate on  cooling  becomes  half  solid,  from  separation  of  crystals  of  opianic  acid ;  and  by 
twice  recrystallising  this  product  from  boiling  water  it  is  obtained  nearly  jjure,  though 
still  retaining  a  slight  brownish  colour,  from  which  it  may  be  freed,  if  necessary,  by 
boiling  with  dilute  hypochlorite  of  sodium,  and  decomposing  the  resulting  solution 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  ojiianic  acid  is  then  deposited  as  the  liquid  cools,  and 
may  be  recrystallised  fi'om  boiling  water. 

Propei-tics. — Opianic  acid  ci-ystallises  in  thin  prisms,  often  radiating  and  interlaced. 
It  is  colourless,  has  a  bitter  taste  and  slight  acid  reaction,  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
easily  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  140^  without  loss  of 
weight,  and  is  not  volatile;  but  if  more  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  it  creeps  up  the 
sides  and  may  thus  be  distilled  without  actually  volatilising.  When  heated  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  gives  off  aromatic  vapom'S  which  smell  like  vanilla,  and  burn  with  a 
smoky  flame. 

Opianic  acid  suffers  a  remarkable  change  under  the  influence  of  heat.  The  melted 
acid  remains  soft  and  transparent  for  some  time  after  cooling,  but  ultimately  loses  its 
transparency,  and  becomes  hard  and  milk-white.  In  this  state  it  has  the  same  composition 
as  the  crystallised  acid,  but  diiFers  fi-om  it  considerably  in  its  properties,  being  insol- 
uble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  even  in  dilute  alkalis,  dissolving  only  after  prolonged 
boiling  with  caustic  potash. 

Dt'compositions. —  1.  Opianic  acid  heated  with  nitric  acid,  2>^ati>iia  chloride,  or  sul- 
phuric acid  and  peroxide  of  lead,  is  converted  into  hemipinic  acid,  C'"II"'0'^. — 
2.  When  it  is  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  potash-ley,  and  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness, 
it  is  resolved  into  hemipinic  acid  and  meconin:  2C"'H"'0^  =  C'"H"'0'^  + C"'H'°0< 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster). — 3.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hi/drogen.  SiS -when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  warmed  with  sodiiim-amcdgam,  it  is  converted  into  meconin 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster): 

C'"H'°0^  +  W    =    C'°H'»0*  +  H^O. 

4.  When  fused  in  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  it  gives  oiF  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields 
yellowish-red  resinous  products  (Wohler). — 5.  When  heated  with  three  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  either  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  or  to  the  boiling 
point  of  the  acid  in  an  open  vessel,  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  methylio  chloride 
and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  formation  of  an  acid  containing  C''H^0^  (Mattthiessen 
and  Foster): 

C"'H'«0=  +  HCl  =  CH'O'  +  CH^Cl. 
6.  A  similar  decomposition  appears  to  take  place  when  opianic  acid  is  boiled  with 
fuming  hydriodic  acid,  methylic  iodide  being  given  oiF  without  separation  of  iodine 
(Matthiessen  and  Foster). — 7.  Sulphurous  acid  dissolves  opianic  acid,  producing 
opiano-sulphurous  acid. — 8.  The  aqueous  solution  of  opianic  acid  does  not  appear 
to  be  altered  by  sulphydric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  on  cooling  to  70°  it  is  con- 
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vorted  into  sulphopianic  acid,  C"'H'°SO^,  -nithout  formation  of  any  other  product 
(Wohler). 

C'»H'°05  +  WS   =   C'°H'»SO^  +  H=0. 

.  Opianates.  C"'H''M0^  or  C-''H"'M"0'",  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal 
A  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  decomposes  the  carbonates  of  barium,  calcium,  lead  and 
silver,  forming  crystallisable  salts. 

■  The  ammonium-salt  is  obtained  in  large  tabular  crystals  by  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  a  saturated  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  ammonia.  The 
ammoniacal  solution  unmixed  with  alcohol  yields  by  evaporation  an  amorphous  trans- 
parent mass,  which  dissolves  but  partially  in  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  opiammone 
{vid.  inf.). 

The  barium-salt,  C-''iI"Bba"0".2H-0,  forms  radiate  prisms  which  ef&oresce  with 
loss  of  6  per  cent,  water  (=  2  at.).  The  calcium-salt  is  soluble  and  crystallisable. 
The  lead-salt,  C-"'H"'Ppb"0'".2ff  0,  forms  shining,  transparent,  mammellated,  sparingly 
soluble  crystals,  which  melt  at  150°,  and  begin  to  decompose  at  180°.  From  hot  solu- 
tions it  sometimes  crystallises  in  tufts  of  small  silky  prisms  which  are  anhydrous.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  silver-salt,  C'°ffAg0^.j?H^O,  crystallises  in  transparent 
.  shortened  prisms,  which  appear  yellow  in  mass.  They  give  off  their  water  at  100°, 
and  melt  with  decomposition  at  200°. 

Opianate  of  Ethyl.  Opianic  Ether.  C"'H'(C'H^)0^ — Formed  by  passing  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  into  a  hot  alcoholic  solution  of  opianic  acid,  and  deposited  from  the 
concentrated  liquid  in  tufts  of  small  prisms  or  in  sphemles  (Wtihler).  Or  it  may  be 
produced  by  heating  opianic  acid  with  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  to  100°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  precipitated  by  pouring  the  contents  of  the  tube  into  water,  and  obtained  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol  in  hemispherical  masses  of  brilliantly  white  I'adiating 
needles  (Matthiessen  and  Foster).  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste  ; 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether;  melts  at  92° 
(Wohler) ;  at  88°  (Matthiessen  and  Foster),  and  solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on 
cooling.  It  may  be  sublimed  between  two  watch-glasses.  When  heated  some  degrees 
above  its  melting  point,  it  remains  for  a  long  time  soft  and  amorphous  ;  it  bears  a  high 
temperature  without  decomposition.    ( W  6  h  1  e  r. ) 

By  boiling  with  water,  it  is  slowly  converted  into  alcohol  and  opianic  acid,  more 
quickly  by  potash.    It  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia  in  the  cold.  (Wohler.) 

Acids  derived  from,  Opianic  acid. 

O  p  I A  N  o-s  TTLPHrHOUsAciD,  C'lI^SO^  ?  ( W  6  h  1  c  r,  lac.  cit. ) — This  acid,  obtained 
by  evaporating  a  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  hot  aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  is  a  transparent, 
crystalline  mass,  which  dissolves  the  carbonates  of  barium  and  lead,  forming  crystallised 
salts. — The  barium-salt  forms  shining  colourless  rhomboidal  tablets  which  give  off 
water  and  begin  to  decomjjose  at  140°. — The  lead-salt  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms 
with  dihedral  summits  and  having  their  lateral  edges  replaced  by  broad  faces,  so  that 
the  crystals  appear  hexagonal.  They  give  off  6'5  per  cent.,  that  is,  half  of  their 
water  of  crystallisation  at  130°,  the  rest  with  slight  decomposition  at  170°.  The  crys- 
tallised salt  gave  by  analysis  29-23  per  cent,  carbon,  3-00  hydrogen,  8-10  sulphur,  and 
26-67  lead-oxide,  agreeing  approximately  -svith  the  formula  C'°B.'PbS0^.3Ii-0  {vid. 
Gerhardt,  Traite,  iv.  87). 

SuLPHOPiANic  Acid,  C"'II"'0'S2,  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphydrie  acid  on 
opianic  acid  (p.  20.5),  forms  delicate  yellow  prisms  -which  soften  below  100°,  and  become 
completely  fluid  at  the  temperature  of  boUing  water,  forming  a  pale  yellow  oil  which 
on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  transparent  amorphous  mass.  This  acid  gives  by  analysis  52-4 
— 53-0  per  cent,  carbon,  4-2  hydrogen,  and  14-3  sulphur,  the  formula  requiring  53-1  C, 
4-4  H,  14-1  S  and  28-4  0.  (AVohler.) 

The  acid  decomposes  above  100°,  and  when  calcined,  takes  fire  and  burns  -n-ith  a 
sulphurous  flame. 

The  amorphous  acid  dissolves  in  alkalis,  and  the  solution  of  its  ammonium-salt 
forms  -with  lead-  and  silver-salts,  precipitates  which  are  easily  decomposed  when  heated 
in  the  liquid. — The  behavioiu'  of  the  crystallised  acid  with  bases  has  not  been 
examined. 

OPIAiriC  ACID,  AMISES  OP,    Two  of  these  bodies  ai-e  known,  viz. : 

Diopianylamide    /  c=»H'»NO«  =  ^•^'"l^.'^'^'^N  =  2C'<'n'"0^  +  NH^  -  2H=0. 
or  Opiammone     \  H  \ 

Triopianylamvde  Icaoij-aNO"  =  (C"'H''0')''N.H-0  =  3C"'n"'0»  +  IsW  -  2Ii:'0. 
or  ieropiammone  J  v  y  . 
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Both  tbese  compounds  are  resolTed  by  alkalis  into  opianic  acid  and  ammonia,  but  only 
the  firat  appears  to  be  producible  by  the  dehydration  of  opianate  of  ammonium. 

Opiammone,  C™H"N0^ — A  solution  of  opianic  acid  in  ammonia  leaves,  when 
evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  an  amorphous  transparent  mass,  which  becomes 
milk-white  when  treated  with  water  and  dissolves  but  partially,  leaving  opiammone. 
The  dried  residue  may  be  completely  converted  into  this  compound  by  heating  it  to  a 
temperature  a  little  above  100°,  as  long  as  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  the  product  may 
be  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  opianate  of  ammonium  by  boiling  with  wutei\ 

Opiammone  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  but 
little  attacked  by  boiling  water  ;  but  when  heated  with  water  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube 
it  dissolves  completely,  as  opianate  of  ammonium.  When  heated  it  creeps  along  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  without  subliming,  but  if  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  air,  it 
decomposes.  It  is  not  altered  by  heating  with  dilute  acids.  Caustic  potash  slowly 
converts  it,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  into  opianate  of  potassium,  and  the  potassium- 
salt  of  another  acid  not  yet  analysed,  which  Wcihler  designates  by  the  name  xantho- 
penic  acid.  On  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution,  xantliopenic  acid  is  precipi- 
tated in  yellow  flakes  and  the  remaining  liquid  deposits  crystals  of  opianic  acid. 
(Wohler,  loc.  cit.) 

Teeopiammone,  C^^H'-'NO",  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  nar- 
cotine  ;  no  other  mode  of  preparing  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  crystallises  in  slender 
colourless  needles,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  rather  more  in 
boiling  alcohol,  very  sparingly  in  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by  7ut>ic  but  not  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves  it  in  the  cold  with  yellow  colour,  but  on 
heating  the  solution,  it  assumes  a  fine  crimson  tint.  It  is  not  attacked  by  ammonia. 
Boihng  piotash  eliminates  ammonia  and  converts  it  hito  opianate  of  potassium. 
(And  erson.) 

OPXAIS-IC  ETH3SR.    See  p.  206. 

OPIilM'jiJJS  ?  A  base  resembling  narcotine,  found  by  Hinterberger  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixxvii.  207  ;  Isxxii.  319)  in  some  specimens  of  Egyptian  opium.  It  was  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia  from  the  aqueous  extract  together  with  morphine,  and  on  dis- 
solving this  precipitate  in  alcohol,  the  opianine  crystallised  out  first  in  large  right 
rhombic  prisms,  which  yielded  by  analysis  63'0  per  cent,  carbon,  57  hydrogen,  and 
4"3  (mean)  nitrogen,  whence  Hinterberger  deduces  the  formula  C''''H^N"0'^^  requiring 
63'1  carbon,  5'8  hydrogen  and  4'5  nitrogen.  In  one  analysis  however  (by  combustion 
with  soda-lime),  Hinterberger  found  only  2'2  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  accordingly  gave  at 
first  the  formida  C'^'^IP'^NO"'^ ;  Anderson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  50)  deduces 
from  the  same  data  the  formida  C^H^'NO-''^.  Gerhardt(  Traite,  i  v.  68 )  and  W  e  1 1  z  i  e  n 
(Organ.  Verbincl. 'p.  567)  doubt  the  existence  of  opianine  as  distinct  from  narcotine. 
Opianine  forms,  according  to  Hinterberger,  a  chlo?-omercurate  containing  C^'^M^^H^O'''. 
HCl.HgCl.    (See  Gmelins  Handbool;  xvi.  66.) 

OPIAlxrO-SVIiPHVROVS  A.CTSi.    See  p.  206. 

OPIAWYE..  C'H'O^ — A  radicle  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  opianic 
acid  and  its  derivatives.    Anderson  applies  the  name  to  meconin,  C"'H'"0'. 

OPXUM.  This  valuable  drug  is  the  dried  juice  obtained  from  the  imripe  capsules 
of  the  white  poppy  {Papavcr  somniferum),  a  plant  extensively  cultivated  for  the  pur- 
pose in  Asia  Minor,  Egypt,  and  Hindostan.  Persia  and  Algeria  likewise  produce 
opium,  and  the  plant  has  been  cultivated,  but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results, 
in  various  parts  of  Europe.  The  Eiu'opean  markets  are  supplied  chiefly  from  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt,  the  opium  from  the  former  locality,  called  Turkish  or  Smyrna  opium, 
being  the  best,  that  is  to  say  the  richest  in  morphine.  East  Indian  opium  is  chiefly 
exported  to  China.  The  opium  is  extracted  by  making  incisions  in  the  capsules  just 
after  the  petals  have  fallen  off.  A  milky  juice  then  exudes  which  soon  concretes;  it  is 
left  to  dry  over  night,  then  removed  with  a  blunt  knife  and  kneaded  with  water  into 
cakes,  which  are  tlien  further  dried.  As  thus  prepared,  it  is  brown  and  somewhat  hard, 
has  a  bitter,  acrid,  nauseous  taste,  and  a  peculiar  sickly  odour.  It  softens  with  the 
heat  of  the  hand  ;  when  more  strongly  heated  it  takes  fire,  but  does  not  burn  readily. 
For  fiu'ther  particulars  respecting  the  preparation  and  properties  of  opilum,  see 
Pereira's  Mater/a  JSlcdica ;  also  a  paper  by  Dr.  Eat  well  in  the  Pharmaceutica 
Journal  for  1852.] 

Opium  is  a  very  complex  substance  containing  several  alkaloids,  two  or  three  organic 
acids,  and  several  neutral  organic  substances  besides  inorganic  salts.  The  following  is 
a  list  of  its  peculiar  constituents  : 
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Aikalo'tds. 

Acids  and  Neutral  Substances, 

Discovered  by 

Name. 

Discovered  btf 

Narcotine 
Morphine 
Codeine 
Narceine 

Pseudomorphine  ? 

Thebaine  | 

Papaverine 
Opianine? 

Derosne        in  1804 
Sertiirner      „  1804 
Robiquet       „  1833 
Pelletier       „  1833 
Pelletier       „  1835 
Pelletier  ) 
and  Couerbe) " 
Merck          „  1840 
Hinterberger,,  1861 

Meconie  acid 

Oily  acid  (Opium-fat) 

Opium-resin 

Meconin 

Porphyroxin  ? 

Thebolactic  acid  ? 

Sertiirner     in  1804 
Pelletier      „  1833 
Pelletier      „  1833 
Dublanc      „  1833 
Merck          „  1837 
T.&H.Smith,,  1862 

All  the  alkaloids  in  the  preceding  list,  except  papaverine  and  thebaine,  have  been 
already  described  ;  the  existence  of  pseudomorphine  and  opianine  is  very  doubtful 
(seeiii.  1051  and  iv.  208).  The  following  table  exhibits  a  general  view  of  the  reactions  of 
the  opium- alkaloids  with  various  solvents : 


Solubility  of  Opiwn-alkalo'ids. 


Name. 

Formula. 

Riiaction  with 

Wattr. 

Alcohol, 

Ether. 

Potash. 

Morphine. 

C'"Hi»NO». 

Very  sparingly 
soluble. 

Moderately 
soluble. 

Nearly 
insoluble. 

Soluble 
in  excess. 

Codeine. 

C'»H21N03. 

Soluble. 

Very  soluble. 

Very 
insoluble. 

Insoluble  in 
strong  potash. 

Thebaine. 

CiSH3iN0^ 

Insoluble. 

•Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble  in 
dilute  potash. 

Papaverine. 

0201121  NO". 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble, 

Nareine. 

C23H29N09. 

Very  sparingly 
soluble. 

Soluble. 

Inso  ble. 

Soluble  in 
dilute  potash. 

Narcotine. 

C22H23N07. 

Nearly 
insoluble. 

Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Insoluble, 

Meconie  acid  and  incconin  have  been  already  described  (iii.  859,  861).  PeUetier's 
opium-fat  and  opium-resin  will  be  described  further  on. 

Porphyroxin  is  the  name  given  by  Merck  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi.  201)  to  a  neutral 
crystalline  substance  which  he  obtained,  to  the  amount  of  i  per  cent.,  from  East  Indian 
and  Smyrna  opium  ;  but  its  existence  is  not  well  established.  Anderson,  who  sought 
for  it  with  some  care,  was  unable  to  obtain  it. 

Thebolactic  acid  is  an  acid  isomeric  with  lactic  acid,  said  to  exist  in  Turkey  opium  to 
the  amount  of  2  per  cent.,  and  to  be  separated  from  the  impure  mother-liquors  of  mor- 
phine by  the  ready  crj'stallisability  of  its  calcium-salts.  Stenhouse  regards  it  as 
identical  with  lactic  acid,  but  some  of  its  salts,  especially  the  copper  and"  morphine- 
salts,  are  said  by  its  discoverers  to  differ  in  character  from  the  corresponding  lactates. 
The  feme  salts  of  the  two  acids  are  likewise  said  to  differ  in  their  reaction  with  am- 
monia.   Anderson  was  not  able  to  detect  the  existence  of  thebolactic  acid  in  opitim. 

Opium  likewise  contains  gum,  caoutchouc  or  a  similar  substance,  vegetable  albumin, 
cellulose,  and  a  volatile  odoriferous  principle.  Its  inorganic  constituents  are  potash, 
soda,  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina  (?)  and  ferric  oxide,  combined  with  hydro- 
chloric, sulphuric,  phosphoric,  and  silicic  acids. 

The  proportions  of  these  several  constituents  vary  greatly  in  opium  from  different 
localities.  The  quantity  of  morphine,  on  which  the  commercial  value  chiefly  depends, 
varies  from  3  or  4  to  14  or  15  per  cent.  Smyrna  opium  generally  contains,  in  the  dry 
state,  from  12  to  14  per  cent,  morphine  (Guibourt);  Egyptian,  in  the  dry  state,  from 
5  8  to  6-6  percent.  (Guibourt).  Merck,  however,  found 6  to  7  per  cent,  in  the  undried 
substance;  East  Indian  opium  contains  from  5-3  to  7'7  per  cent.  (Guibourt) ;  in  a 
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dried  sample  of  Persian  opium  Guibourt  found  11 '37  percent,  morphine  and  8'17  nar- 
cotine.  Algerian  opium  containing  7'6  per  cent,  water  was  found  by  Au  b  ergier  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  303)  to  contain  the  following  proportions  of  morphine;  opium  from 
white  poppies,  l'o2  to  8'57  per  cent.;  from  red  poppies,  10  37  to  ir23  per  cent.; 
from  purple  poppies,  14:71  to  17'83  per  cent.  In  dry  opium  gathered  at  Erfurt 
from  the  blue  poppy,  Biltz  found  16*6  and  20  per  cent.;  in  that  from  the  white 
poppy,  6  85  per  cent,  morphine.  French  varieties  when  dried  contain  on  tlie  avex-age 
17'7  per  cent,  morphine  (maximum  22'9  ;  minimum  14'8)  (Guibourt).  Opium  col- 
lected at  Brest  in  18.52  contained  8-2  per  cent.  (Roux,  Compt.  rend.  xl.  31);  that 
from  Amiens  in  1853  contained  14-75  ;  and  that  from  the  same  place  in  1851,  contained 
16  per  cent,  morphine.  (Descharmes  and  Benard,  Compt.  rend.  xl.  31.  —  GiiuUns 
HiDidhook,  xvi.  415.) 

The  following  metliod  of  extracting  the  alkaloids  of  opium  aud  determining  their 
relative  quantities  is  given  by  Anderson  (Chem.  Soe.  J.  xv.  448).  The  morpliine, 
codeine  and  meconic  acid  are  first  separated  by  the  Robertson- Gregory  process 
which  consists  in  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
whereby  the  meconic  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  calcium-salt,  while  the  bases  remain  in 
solution  as  hydrccldorates,  among  which  the  morpliine  and  codeine  salts  are  easily 
crystallisable  .and  sepiarate  from  the  concentrated  solution,  leaving  the  other  bases  in 
the  mother-liquor.  The  morphine  and  codeine  are  then  separated  by  ammonia  as 
alre.ady  described  (iii.  1051). 

To  obtain  the  other  basps,  the  black  treacly  mother-liquor  is  diluted  with  water  and 
mixed  with  amraoni.a,  which  throws  down  a  copious  dark  brown  precipitate  consisting 
of  narcotine,  papaverine  and  thebaine,  accompanied  by  a  small  quantity  of  codeine, 
and  contaminated  with  a  lirown  resinous  substance.  This  precipitate,  which  is  at  first 
quite  granular,  runs  together,  if  allowed  to  remain  in  the  liquid,  into  a  resinous  mass, 
whereby  the  mother-liquor  is  squeezed  out  of  it  as  effectually  as  if  it  were  put  into  a 
powerful  press.  The  solution  of  this  precipit.ato  in  boiling  spirit  deposits,  on  cooling, 
impure  crystals  of  narcotine,  which  may  be  purified  by  successive  crystallisations, 
with  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  A  further  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained  hy  distilling  down 
the  solution,  and  finally  there  remains  a  black  mother-liquor,  from  which  thebaine  and 
papaverine  may  be  prepared.  For  this  purpose  water  is  added;  the  liquid  is  slightly 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  ;  the  resin  thereby  separated  is  filtered  off;  basic  acetate  of 
lead  is  then  added  to  the  filtrate  till  it  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction  ;  and,  the  precipi- 
tate being  separated,  the  excess  of  lead  is  removed  l.iy  sulphydric,  or  more  conveniently 
by  sulphuric  acid  ;  ammonia  then  precipitates  the  thebaine,  still  mixed  with  resinoiw 
matters,  from  which  it  may  be  separated  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol ;  it  can  then  be 
decolorised  by  animal  charcoal.  Papa'verine  maybe  extracted  from  the  lead-pre- 
cipitate by  digesting  it  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the  liquid,  treating  it  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  filtering  from  resin,  concentrating,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for  some  time, 
when  the  sparingly  soluble  hydrochlorate  of  papaverine  slowly  crystallises.  From  this 
salt  the  base  may  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity  by  precipitation  with  ammonia  and 
crystallisation  from  spirit. 

The  mother-liquor  from  which  the  precipitate  of  these  bases  has  been  separated  con- 
tains n.arceine  and  meconin,  with  a  small  quantity  of  papaverine.  On  concentrating  it, 
narceine  separates  in  abundance,  and  is  easily  obtained  pure  by  washing  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  crystallising  two  or  three  times.  After  concentrating 
the  liquid  till  the  narceine  is  completely  separated,  the  residue  is  repeatedly  agitated 
with  i  of  its  volume  of  ether  at  26°,  which  extracts  meconin,  together  with  a  little 
papaverine  ;  and  the  ether  is  distilled  otFfrom  the  extracts,  a  brown  syrup  then  remain- 
ing. On  treating  this  syrup  with  hydrochloric  acid,  papaverine  dissolves,  and 
meconin  remains  in  the  form  of  a  dark  grey  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  freed 
from  resin  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  water  with  addition  of  animal 
charcoal. 

For  Pelletior's  method  of  sep.nrating  the  several  constituents  of  opium,  see  GmcUn's 
Hamlhook,  xvi.  420.  For  the  estimation  of  morphine  in  opium,  ibid.  p.  423,  or  this 
Dictionary,  iii.  1053. 

On  the  microscopic  appearances  of  the  several  constituents  and  medicinal  prepara- 
tions of  opium,  see  Deane  and  Brady  {On  Microscopical  Research  in  rc/atiim  to 
Pkarniao/,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  34);  also  Helvig  (Das  Mikroscop  in  dcr  Toxicologic, 
Maintz,  1804). 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  composition  of  five  sorts  of  Smyrna  opium  as  deter- 
mined by  Mulder  (Haudw.  d.  Chem.  v.  721). 
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Analyses  of  Smyr 

na  Opi 

um. 

Morphine 

10-8 

4-1 

99 

2 

8 

3-8 

Codeine  . 

0-7 

0-8 

0-8 

0 

9 

0-6 

Narcotine 

6-8 

8-2 

9-6 

7 

7 

6-5 

Narceine  . 

6-7 

7-5 

7-7 

9 

9 

13-2 

Meconin  . 

0-8 

0-8 

0-3 

1 

4 

0-6 

Meconie  acid  . 

51 

4-0 

7-6 

7 

3 

6-6 

Fat  . 

2-2 

1-4 

1-8 

4 

2 

lo 

Caoutchouc 

60 

5-0 

3-7 

3 

8 

3-2 

Eesin 

3-6 

2-0 

4-1 

2 

2 

1-8 

Gummjy  cxt  ract 

oi  0 

Zi  o 

0 

ZO  1 

Gum 

1-0 

2-9 

0-7 

3 

0 

0-9 

Vegetable  mucus 

.  191 

17-1 

21-1 

18 

5 

18-0 

Water 

9-8 

12-2 

11-4 

13 

0 

140 

Loss 

2-2 

2-5 

2 

7 

3-6 

100 

100 

100-5 

100 

100 

In  these  analyses  the  proportion  of  narceine  appears  to  be  too  liigh ;  possibly  the 
thebaine  and  papaverine,  tlie  amounts  of  -n-hich  are  not  specified,  were  -weighed  with  it. 
The  following  analyses  are  by  Schindler  (foe.  cit.) : 


Opium 

Opium 

Opium 

from 

from  Con- 

from 

Smyrna. 

stanlinople. 

Egypt. 

Morphine  

10-30 

4-50 

7-00 

Codeine  ....... 

0-25 

0-52 

1-30 

3-47 

2-68 

0-71 

0-42 

0-08 

0-30 

Meconie  acid  ...... 

4-70 

4-38 

Peculiar  resin  ...... 

10-93 

8-10 

Vegetable  mucus,  caoutchouc,  acid  ) 
fat,  and  vegetable  fibre  \ 

26-25 

1718 

Brown  acid  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcoholj  . 

1-04 

0-40 

Brown  acid  soluble  only  in  water,  and  gum  . 

40-13 

66-46 

0-40 

0-02 

0-07 

0-40 

Alumina,  ferric  oxide,  silica, ) 

calcic  phosphate              {        "       '  * 

0-24 

0-22 

Salts,  and  volatile  oil  (about) 

0-36 

0-36 

96-76 

96-73 

OFZUTIX  JPAT.  Oily  acid  of  Opium.  C^H'^0? — This  substance,  discovered  by 
Pelletier,  is  obtained  by  repeatedly  digesting  opium-marc  in  warm  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0-84,  filtering  each  time  after  cooling,  to  separate  the  deposited  caoutchouc,  and 
distilling  the  alcohol  down  to  three-fourths,  filtering  again  to  remove  the  narcotine 
■which  crystallises  out,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  again  exhausting  the  residue 
with  hot  alcohol  of  sjjecific  gravity  0-84,  and  repeating  these  operations  till  all  the 
narcotine  is  removed.  The  residue  left  on  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  is  then  ex- 
hausted with  boiling  water,  and  afterwards  with  ether,  which  takes  up  the  oily  acid, 
leaving  opium-resin  undissolved.  The  ethereal  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  the  oily 
acid  in  the  liquid  form,  but  still  slightly  contaminated  w-ith  narcotine,  which  may  be 
removed  by  agitation  with  water  containing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  fat  then 
floats  on  the  surface  and  may  be  skimmed  off. 

Opium-fat  is  generally  yellowish  or  brownish,  the  colour  being  probably  due  to  im- 
purities. It  is  soft,  almost  liquid,  has  a  sharp  burning  taste,  and  an  acid  reaction  not 
removed  by  repeated  wasliing.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  and  forms  soaps 
with  alkalis.   (Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  276.) 

OPZUm-IMii.RC,  The  residue  of  opium  left  after  removal  of  the  meconates  of 
morpliine  and  codeine  and  other  salts  soluble  in  water. 

OPXTmx-KSSlXT.  C^H'^NO'?— This  substance,  the  preparation  of  which  has 
been  described  in  connection  with  opium-fat,  is  brown,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour, 
and  becomes  nearly  fluid  when  warmed.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  swells  up 
strongly,  giving  off"  large  quantities  of  empjTeumatic  oil  and  combustible  gases.  It  is 
insoluble  in  w-atir,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalis.    (Pelletier,  loc.  cit.) 

OPOBA.XiSA.ni.    Syn.  with  Mecca  Balsam  (see  B.visams,  i.  495). 

OPOJJEIiDOC.     Linimcntum  saponato-campihoratiim. — A    solution  of  soap  in 
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.ilcoliol,  with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  vohitile  oils.  It  is  used  externally  against 
rheumatic  pains,  sprains,  bruises,  and  other  like  complaints. 

OPOPASriiX.  A  concrete  gummy  resinous  juice,  obtained  from  the  roots  of  an 
umbelliferous  plant,  the  I'astinaca  (.^pi'paiiu.r,  L.,  Opopanax  Cliirimiuia,  Koch,  which 
grows  spontaneously  in  the  warmer  countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of  our  climate.  Tho 
juice  is  brought  from  Turkey  and  the  East  Indies,  sometimes  in  round  drops  or  tears, 
but  more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps,  of  a  reddish-yellow  colour  on  tho  outside,  with 
specks  of  white ;  inwardly  of  a  paler  colour,  and  frequently  variegated  with  largo 
white  pieces.  It  has  a  peculiar  strong  smell,  and  a  bitter,  acrid,  somewhat  nauseous 
taste.  Its  constituents  are,  resin  42'0  per  cent.,  gum  33-4,  ligneous  matter  9'8,  starch 
4'2,  malic  acid  2-8,  extractive  matter  1'6,  wax  0'3,  caoutchouc  a  trace,  volatile  oil  or 
loss  3-9.  (Pcllctier.) 

The  resin  of  opopanax  melts  at  100°,  decomposes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature, 
and  contain,?,  according  to  Johnston,  63'2 — 64'0  per  cent,  carbon  and  67  hydrogen, 
agreeing  approximately  with  tho  formula  C-»n"0'  (63-8  C,  6-4  H,  and  29  8  O). 

OPSXMOSS.  Boudant's  name  for  partially  altered  Fowlerito  from  Franklin,  New 
Jersey. 

ORiLIO'CB.    See  CiTRtis  (i.  1002). 
OIZiLITGITE.    See  Thorite. 

ORCSXBr.  C'H'NO'.  Lichcn-rcd.  FIcrhtcvroth.  (Eobiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  xlii.2  15  ;  Iviii.  320. — Keereu,  Schw.  J.  lix.  336. — Dumas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii. 
145.— Kane,  Phil.  Trans.  1840,  p.  285.— Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  xxiv.  315.) — A  compound  formed  from  orcin  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen. 
It  is  pirepared  as  follows :  a  small  dish  containing  p)Owdercd  orcin  is  placed  above  a 
vessel  containing  strong  ammonia,  and  tho  whole  is  covered  with  a  bell-jar.  In  the 
course  of  24  hours  the  transformation  is  complete.  The  piroduct  may  then  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  poured  into  a  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid  which  jirecipitates  the 
orcein  in  red  flocks,  of  a  fine  red  colour.  Orcein  is  present,  together  with  other  colour- 
ing matters,  in  the  archil  of  commerce. 

Orcein  is  uncrystallisable.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  imparting  liowever  its 
colour,  and  is  precipitated  from  tho  solution  by  neutral  salts.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
alciifiol,  forming  a  deep  scarlet  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  water.  It  dis- 
solves in  aqueous  fixed  alkalis  with  violet-red  colour  :  the  ammonical  solution  is  of  a 
Very  rich  pansy  colour.  Orcein  is  separated  by  acids  from  its  combinations  with  alkalis. 
Sulphide  of  aminoiiiuM  destroys  the  colour  of  the  ammoniacal  solution,  producing  a 
brownish-l>lack  liquid,  which,  however,  recovers  its  red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

AVheu  a  piece  of  zinc  is  plunged  into  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  orcein  to  which  a  slight, 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added,  the  liquid  is  completely  decolorised,  and 
when  mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  deposits  a  white  piowder,  leucorcein, 
which  by  contact  with  the  air  soon  assumes  a  deep  purple  tint. 

Orcein  mixed  with  water  or  dissolved  in  ammonia  is  converted  by  contact  with 
rhh))-i,}i\  into  c  h  1  o  ror  coin,  which  is  .soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  in  ammoniacal  water, 
colouring  thi^  last-mentioned  liquid  brown. 

ORCHEXiIiA  WS33>S.  The  cylindrical  and  flat  species  of  Roccclla  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  orchil  and  cudbear  are  so  called  by  tho  makers  (see  Ure's  Diet,  of 
Art!<,  4V„  iii.  311). 

ORCHXXi.  Syn.  with  AncHii,  (i.  355).— An  improved  method  of  preparing  this  dye, 
Introduced  by  Dr.  Stenhouse,  consists  in  treating  the  colour-yielding  lichens,  on  the 
spot,  with  an  alkali  (potash  or  lime)  to  extract  tho  colouring  acids,  and  precipitating 
these  acids  with  hydrochloric  or  acetic  acid  ;  they  are  thus  completely  separated  from 
the  woody  fibre  and  other  impurities. 

Respecting  the  improved  orchil-dye  called  "  French  Purple,"  see  Dyeing  (ii.  356), 
also  Ilofmann's  Beport  on  Chemical  Products,  c^r.,  in  the  Intirnationed,  Exhibition  of 
1862,  p.  117. 

ORCHIS.  The  root  of  Orchis  fiisca  contains  coumarin,  247  grammes  of  which 
may  bi' obtained  from  a  kilogramme  of  it.    (G.  and  C.  Bley,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  484.) 

ORCIM'.  C'H'O-.  (Robiquet,  Ami.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlii.  245;  Iviii.  320.— 
Liebigand  Will,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  147. — Dumas,  il/id.  xxvii.  140. — 
Schunck,  Urid.  xli.  159  ;  liv.  269.— Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1845,  p.  287.— 
Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1848,  p.  85;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  93,  99;  Proc.  Ecy. 
Soc.  xii.  263;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  327. — De  Luynes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  330; 
cxxx.  31.— Lamparter,  iliid.  cxxxiv.  260.— Gm.  xii.  353.— Gerh.  iii.  810.)— This 
substance,  discovered  in  1829  by  Robiquet  in  Variolaria  decdhnta,  appear.?  to  exist 
ready  formed  in  all  the  lichens  used  for  the  preparation  of  archil  and  litmus.  It  \n 
formed  artificially  :  1.  Bj'  boiling  orsellic  acid  with  water,  and  therefore  also  by  boiling 
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lecanoric  (a-orsollic)  acid,  ery-thric  acid  (erj-thrin),  pieroerytlirin,  or  evernic  acid,  with 
aqueous  alkalis,  these  latter  substances  (excejit  pieroerythrin),  being  first  conTC-rted  into 
orsellic  acid.    Its  formation  from  orsellic  acid  is  represented  by  the  equation, 

Cm«0'    =    C'ffO'  +  CO-; 

Orsellic  acid.  Orcin. 
from  pieroerythrin  by  the  equation, 

C'-H'«0'  +  H-0   =   C^H'»0^  +  CH^O'  +  CO'^. 

Picroerj-tlirin.  Erythro-  Orcin. 

maniiite. 

2.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  lecanoric  acid,  erythric  acid,  evernic  acid  or  pieroerythrin. 
.3.  Together  with  paraoxybeiizoic  acid,  by  melting  aloes  -n'ith  hydrate  of  potassium 
probably  thus : 

C'^H'«0'  +  O    =    C'ffO-  +  CH^O'  +  CO-  +  WO. 

Aloeretic  Orcin.  Taraoxy- 

acid.  benzoic  acid. 

A  pound  of  aloes  thus  treated  yields  from  9  to  11  grammes  of  orcin.  (Hlasiwetz  and 
Barth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  287.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Dry  Variolaria  dcalhata  is  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol ;  the  solu- 
tion freed  by  evaporation  and  cooling  from  the  resin  which  separates ;  the  remaining 
liquid  evaporated  to  an  extract ;  and  this  extract  exhausted  with  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  deposits  after  a  few  days  crystals  of  orcin,  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  during  which 
operation,  however,  the' charcoal  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  orcin.    (Eobiqu  et.) 

2.  A  roccdla  or  a  Iccanora  is  macerated  with  milk  of  lime  ;  the  strained  liquid 
boiled  for  a  few  hours  in  an  open  vessel,  and  evaporated  to  one-fourth  ;  carbonic  acid 
gas  passed  through  it  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  calcic  carbonate  continues  to  form; 
and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  boiled  with 
three  orfour  times  itsbulk  of  strong  alcohol ;  thesolution  evaporated,  filteredand  setaside 
to  crystallise';  the  dark-coloured  crystals  are  dried  after  three  or  four  days  between  paper 
and  dissolved  in  three  or  four  times  their  volume  of  anhydrous  ether ;  and  the  filtered 
solution  is  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo.  The  large  six-sided  crystals  thus  obtained  be- 
come still  paler  by  crystallisation  (Stenhouse).  This  method  is  well  adapted  for 
preparation  on  the  large  scale.  De  Luynes  recommends  heating  erythric  acid  (the 
extract  oi  Boccella  tinctoria,  &c.)  with  lime  to  ISO'-*  under  pressure. 

Perfectly  colourless  orcin  may  be  obtained  by  the  following  methods :  3.  Orsellic  or 
erj'tlu'ic  acid  is  boiled  with  water  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  whereupon  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off,  and  the  evaporated  solution  (mixed  perhaps 
with  animal  charcoal)  deposits  on  cooling  a  large  quantity  of  colourless  crystals  of 
orcin  (Stenhouse). — 4.  Lecanoric  acid  (or  its  green  mother-liquor)  is  boiled  with 
strong  baryta- water ;  the  baryta  precipitated  by  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  liquid  heated 
to  the  boiling  point,  tlien  filtered  and  left  to  evaporate.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
usually  coloured,  but  may  be  purified  by  boiling  with  aluminic  or  ferric  hj'drate,  which 
takes  up  the  colouring  matter.  If  the  orcin  still  remains  coloured  it  must  be  distilled 
from  a  retort,  the  distillation  being  interrupted  as  soon  as  the  orcin  vapours  begin  to 
carry  colouring  matter  over  with  them.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  distillate  yields 
colourless  crystals  by  evaporation  (Schunck).  See  also  Lamparter  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxiv.  256). 

Projicrtics. — Orcin  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  in 
colourless  six-sided  monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  ocP  .  <xP=o  . 
—  Pec ,  sometimes  with  oP.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP,  in  the  oi'thodiagonal  principal  section 
=  102°  24';  coPoo  :  oP  =  83°  57';  ooPoo  :  -  Poo  =  136°  16'.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
ooPoo .  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  they  dissolve  also  in 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  has  a  strongly  saccharine,  some- 
what nauseous  taste.  The  crystals  deposited  from  it  contain  12-67  per  cent.  (1  at.)  water, 
which  they  give  off  entirely  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  or  at  the  temperature  of  the 
water-bath.    From  anhydrous  ether,  orcin  is  deposited  in  anh3'drous  crj'Stals. 

Hydrated  orcin  melts  below  100°,  giving  oifits  water  of  crj'stallisation.  Anhydrous 
orcin  heated  quickly  to  290°,  distils  in  the  form  of  a  sjTupy  liquid,  which  gradually  ab- 
sorbs moisture  from  the  air  and  becomes  crystalline.  When  gently  heated  in  shallow 
vessels,  it  may  be  sublimed  in  needles.  Its  vapour-density,  according  to  Dumas' 
determination,  is  5'7,  which  agrees  exactly  with  that  required  by  calculation. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  orcin  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  neutral  acetate 
of  lead,  cuprie  sulphate,  gelatin  or  tannin.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead,  however,  it  gives 
a  white  precipitate  which  appears  to  contain  C'H'Ppb"0=.Ppb"0 ;  and  is  likewise  pro- 
duced on  adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  orcin.  Withy";  rric  chloride, 
it  forms  a  dark  red  or  nearly  black  precipitate,  from  which  ammonia  extracts  orcin. 
It  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver  except  on  addition  of  ammonia. 
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Melted  orcin  decomposes  dvy  carhuiiate  of  sodium,  with  evolution  of  carLonic  anhy- 
dride. Aqueous  orcin  added  to  a  solution  of  silicate  of  sudium,  precipitates  silica;  and 
a  crystal  of  orcin  thrown  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sodic  silicate  is  converted,  without 
alteration  of  form,  into  gelatinous  silica.  A  concentrated  and  slightly  acid  solution  of 
sidjihate  of  quinine  or  cinchonine  becomes  tm-bid  when  mixed  with  a  concentrated  aqueoua 
solution  of  orcin,  with  separation  of  an  oily  comj)Ound  of  the  base  with  orcin  which 
becomes  nearly  sohd  on  exposure  to  the  air.    (De  Luynes.) 

Dicomj)osiUons. — 1.  Orcin  gradually  turns  red  in  contact  with  air,  especially  in 
sunlight. — 2.  Orcin  dissolves  in  nitric  acid,  and  on  heating  the  solution  nitrous  fumes 
are  evolved,  the  liquid  turning  red,  and  depositing  a  red  resinous  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  acids.  If  the  action  of  the  acid  be  jjrolonged,  the  product  is  wholly  con- 
verted into  oxalic  acid.  Orcin  takes  fire  when  very  strong  nitric  acid  is  poured  upon 
it,  l)ut  when  it  is  gradually  added  to  cooled  fuming  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves  without 
evolution  of  red  vapours,  and  water  precipitates  from  the  solution  a  red  mass  soluble 
in  alkalis.  When  the  vapour  of  ordinary  nitric  acid  (of  40°  Bm.)  is  made  to  act  slowly 
upon  orcin,  the  crystals  become  first  brown,  then  red,  and  are  converted  into  a  colour- 
ing matter  different  from  orcein.  This  red  product  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether  ;  dyes  silk  and  wool  red  without  the  aid  of  a  mordant ;  is  coloured  transiently 
red  by  ammonia,  permanently  by  fixed  alkalis,  and  is  restored  to  its  original  light  red 
colour  by  the  action  of  acids.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  precipitated  by  common-salt,  but 
the  colouring  matter  redissolves  in  water  after  the  salt  has  been  washed  out. 

3.  Orcin  heated  with  solution  of  acid  chroinate  of  2}otassiu)n,  yields  a  brown  sub- 
stance whose  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  addition  of  sulphuric  acid. — 4.  Solution  of 
c/ilnride  of  lime  colours  orciu  deep  violet,  the  tint  gradually  changing  to  brown,  and 
ultimately  to  yellow. — 5.  The  aqueous  solution  of  orcin  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or 
sodii,  quickly  attracts  oxygen  and  acquires  a  red  or  brown  colour. — 6.  Dry  ammonia 
gas  is  absorbed  by  orcin  in  large  c^uantity,  but  is  given  off  again  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  When  orcin  is  placed  under  a  bell-jar,  together  with  a  basin  containing  aqueous 
ammonia,  it  gradually  turns  dark  brown,  and  is  converted  into  orcein  (p.  211). 

C'H'O'^  +  NH»  +  0'    =    C'H'NO^  +  2^0. 

7.  The  precipitate  which  orcin  forms  with  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver  is  reduced  by 
boiling,  with  formation  of  a  silver  speculum,  the  liquid  at  the  same  time  turning  red.— 
8.  2'ri-chloride  of  gold  is  reduced  by  aqueous  orcin,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately 
when  heated,  a  dark  brown  powder  separating  at  the  same  time.  (Schunek.) 

9.  Orcin  heated  to  60° — 80°  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  partly  converted  into 
ore  in -sulphuric  acid,  C'H'S'O".  On  diluting  the  resulting  black  liquid  with  water, 
saturating  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  quickly  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  a  crys- 
talline mass  is  obtained  consisting  chiefiy  of  unaltered  orcin  ;  and  when  this  is  re- 
moved by  digestion  with  ether,  a  residue  is  left,  the  hot  aqueous  solution  of  which 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead  and  filtered,  deposits  after  a  few  hours,  brownish, 
nacreous,  rectangular  lamiuse,  consisting  of  basic  orcin-sulphate  of  lead,  C"H''I'23b"S-'0''. 
Ppb"H'-'0-.iiH-0.  The  mother-liquor  of  these  crystals  yields  a  second  salt  in  micro- 
scopic prisms,  containing  2C'H'=Ppb"8^0«.Ppb"IP02.6H^0.  (Hesse,  Jaliresb.  1861, 
p.  701.) 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Orcin. 

Orcin  forms  substitution-derivatives  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine.  The  chlo- 
rinated and  brominated  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  and 
bromine  on  orcin,  the  iodine-compound  (C'ffl^O'-')  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  iodine: 
iodine  itself  does  not  act  upon  orcin. 

Bromorcin.  C'H'BrO-.  (Lamparter,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  2S8.) — Obtained 
by  adding  bromine-water  to  aqueous  orcin,  so  long  as  little  or  no  precipitate  is  thereby 
produced,  or  better,  by  mixing  the  two  liquids  in  quantities  containing  2  at.  bromine 
to  1  at.  orcin.  The  resulting  solution  yields  by  evaporation  hard  anhydrous  rhombic 
crystals  of  bromorcin,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  water. 

Bromorcin  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot,  less  soluble  in  cold  water,  extremely  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  ether.  Caustic  potash  dissolves  it  with  decomposition  and  brown 
coloration.  It  melts  at  135°,  begins  to  sublime  below  100°,  and  decomposes  at  higher 
temperatures.  When  mixed  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  it  yields  a  white  precipitate, 
from  which  it  is  separated  in  its  original  state  by  sulphydric  acid. 

Tribromorcin.  C'H'Br'O-.  Bromorceid.  (St e nh ouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1848,  p.  87. 
— Laun  nt  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  317. — Lamparter,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxiv.  2.57.) — This  comj)ound  is  formed,  together  with  a  brown  resin,  when 
bromine  in  excess  is  added  to  orcin  or  its  concentrated  aqueous  solution  (Stenhouse; 
Laurent  and  Gerhardt);  but  by  adding  bromine-water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  orcin, 
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the  same  compound  is  obtained,  uncontaminated  with  resLii,  as  a  nearly  colourless 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  may  be  further  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  weak 
spirit  (Lamparter).  It  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  orsellic  acid. 
(Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  297.) 

Tribromorcin  crystallises  in  fine  colourless  .silky  needles  (Lamparter),  in  reddish- 
white  prisms  (Hesse).  It  melts  at  103°  (Lamparter) ;  at  98°  (Hesse).  It  is  insol- 
uble in  water,  yery  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  decomposes  at  high  temperatures, 
giving  off  liydrobroniic  acid,  and  yielding  an  oily  distillate  which  solidifies  on  cooling, 
together  with  a  copious  residue  of  charcoal.  Potash  poured  upon  tribromorcin  colours 
it  deep  violet-brown,  and  on  diluting  with  water,  the  whole  dissolves  with  brownish- 
red  colour.  Ammonia  does  not  produce  this  coloration.  Acids  destroy  the  colour  of 
the  potassic  solution. 

Tribromorcin  treated  with  bromine  yields  an  easily  fusible  resinous  mass  having  an 
extremely  disagreeable  pungent  odour,  and  probably  identical  with  the  resinous  body 
obtained  by  Stenhouse,  and  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  in  the  preparation  of  tribro- 
morcin. 1  at.  orein  treated  with  4  at.  bromine  also  yields  a  black  resinous  mass. 
(Lamparter.) 

Tricblororcin.  CffCPO^.  Chlororceid  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  271. 
—Stenhouse,  Phil.  Trans.  1848,  p.  88.— DeLuynes,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  34).— 
Stenhouse  and  Schunck,  by  treating  orcin  with  chlorine  gas,  obtained  a  crystalline 
chlorinated  compound  contaminated  with  a  dark  brown  resin,  somewhat  difficult  to 
separate  ;  the  crystalline  product  was  not  analysed.  De  Luynes,  by  treating  orcin  with 
hydrocliloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  obtains  a  product  having  the  same  physical 
properties,  uncontaminated  with  resin,  and  exhibiting  by  analysis  the  composition  of  tri- 
chlororcin.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  tvater,  and  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises 
in  colourless  needles  ;  melts  at  about  159°  ;  volatilises  partially  without  decomposition ; 
dissolves  in  alkalis  ;  does  not  precipitate  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver-nitrate. 

Tri-iodorcin.  C'H'I'O^  (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvii.  327).— Produced  by 
the  action  of  trichloride  of  iodine  on  aqueous  orein.  The  trichloride  is  added  to  the 
dilute  aqueous  solution  in  quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the 
orcin ;  the  brownish-yellow  adhesive  mass  which  collects  at  the  bottom  is  washed  with 
water,  dried,  and  dissolved  in  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  and  the  solution  is  filtered  to  separate 
a  dark  brown  resinous  substance  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon  is  then 
removed  by  distillation,  and  the  crystals  obtained  on  the  cooling  of  the  solution  are 
drained  from  the  dark  mother-liquor,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  sulphide 
of  carbon,  pressed  between  bibulous  paper,  and  twice  recrystallised  from  boiling 
spirit. 

Tri-iodorcin  thus  obtained  crystallises  in  large  transparent,  brittle  plates,  tinged 
with  brown,  and  somewhat  resembling  chloride  of  barium.  They  are  very  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  still  more  so  in  ether,  moderately  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
water.  Heated  to  100°  they  gradually  become  brown.  They  dissolve  in  caustic 
(ilkcdis,  decomposing,  however,  and  forming  deep  brown  solutions.  Strong  nitric  acid 
decomposes  them,  slowly  in  the  cold,  rapidly  on  heating,  with  evolution  of  nitrous 
fumes  and  iodine  vapour.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  act  upon  them  in  the  cold,  but  on 
the  application  of  heat  the  crystals  char  and  give  off  vapour  of  iodine. 

Compounds  homologous  with  Orcin. 

Beta-orcin.  C«H'W?  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  300;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixviii.  104). — This  compound  is  produced  from  usnic  acid,  by  the  action  of  heat  or  by  boiling 
with  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths.  Usnic  acid  submitted  to  dry  distillation  yields 
a  sublimate  together  with  an  empyreumatic  liquid  and  a  large  carbonaceous  residue. 
On  treating  the  entire  distillate  with  water  and  evaporating  to  a  syrup,  the  residue 
deposits  after  some  days  brown  crystals  of  /8-orcin,  which  may  be  purified  by  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  repeated  crystallisation  from  weak  spirit.  The  treatment  of 
usnic  acid  with  alkalis  is  a  less  advantageous  mode  of  preparation,  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  product  is  then  converted  into  resin. 

Beta-orein  forms  shining  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  and  often  of 
considerable  size.  Observed  combination  ooP  .  P  .  ^P  .  oP  .  ooPoo  .  Poo .  Angle 
^P  :  oP  =  130°  67';  P:  oP  =  113°  27';  Poo  :  oP  =  120° 31';  P  :  ooP  =  156°  33'; 
|P  :  ooP  =  139°  3';  Pco  :  ooPco  =  148°  29'.  No  perceptible  cleavage  (Miller). 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  less  so  than  orcin,  easily  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ctlier.  It  has  a  slightly  saccharine  taste,  and  is  neutral 
to  reagents.  It  sublimes  unaltered,  easily  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  smoky 
flame. 

Dried  in  vacuo,  it  gave  by  analysis  68-84 — 69-20  per  cent,  carbon,  and  7-22 — 7-50 
hydrogen,  whence  Stenhouse  deduced  the  formula  C'-'H-'O',  requiring  68  68  C,  7-22  H, 
and  2410  O.    Gerhardt  (Traitc,  Hi.  321)  proposed  the  formula  CH^O'  (requiring 
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69-56  C,  7-24  H,  and  23-20  0),  according  to  -which  the  compound  is  homologous  with 
orcin,  and  metameric  with  anisic  alcohol.  Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  114) 
hud  previously  suggested  the  formula  2C"n"'0^.3H-'0  (requiring  6S-7  C,  and  7-1  H), 
according  to  which,  its  funiiation  from  usnic  acid  (supposing  the  latter  to  bo  C'^H'^O") 
would  be  represented  by  the  equation  :  C'»H"'0'  =  C'^H'^O^  +  2C0-. 

The  crystals  of  ;8-orein  do  not  lose  anything  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  but 
when  heated  over  the  water-bath,  they  give  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  They 
do  not  melt  at  109°. 

13eta-orcin  treated  with  ammonia  acquires  a  splendid  red  colour  in  a  few  minutes, 
the  effect  taking  place  much  more  quickly  than  with  orcin.  With  solution  of  hydrate 
or  carbonate  of  -potassium,  it  forms  a  substance  of  a  fine  purple  colour.  Solution  of 
chloride  of  lime  colours  it  blood-red,  not  violet  like  orcin. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  /8-orcin  does  not  precipitate  silver-nitrato,  either  pure  or 
mixed  with  ammonia,  nor  the  salts  of  barium,  lead,  iron,  or  copper.  It  does  not 
precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  with  the  basic  acetate,  it  forms  a  copious 
precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  the  lead-solution,  and  quickly  acquires  a  deep 
red  colour  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

2.  Resorcin.  C^H^O-  (Illasiwetz  and  Earth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  354). — A 
compound,  isomeric  with  pyrocatechin  and  hydroquinone,  produced  liy  the  action  of 
melting  potash  on  galbanum.  To  prepare  it,  the  resin,  freed  by  alcohol  from  its 
gummy  constituents,  is  fused  with  2^  to  3  pts.  hydrate  of  potassium  till  the  mass 
becomes  homogeneous.  Water  is  then  added,  the  liquid  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  filtered  when  cold ;  the  filtrate  shaken  two  or  three  times  with  ether ;  the 
etheral  solution  distilled  ;  and  the  residue,  after  being  evaporated  to  a  certain  extent 
over  the  water-batli,  is  introduced  into  a  retort  and  distilled  over  an  open  fire.  The 
first  portion  of  the  distillate  is  watery  and  contains  volatile  acids ;  but  afterwards  an 
oily  liquid  passes  over  whicli  soon  solidifies  in  radiating  crystals.  The  product  may 
be  freed  from  adhering  volatUe  acids  by  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  warm 
water,  supersaturating  with  baryta-water,  and  again  agitating  with  ether.  On  remov- 
ing the  ether  by  distillation,  there  remains  a  syrupy  residue  which  soon  crystallises 
and  may  be  further  pm-ified  by  redistillation.  The  treatment  with  baryta  may  be  dis- 
pensed with  by  repeatedly  distilling  with  the  thermometer,  and  collecting  only  those 
portions  which  pass  over  between  269°  and  272°. 

Eesorcin  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  in  chloroform.  It  crystallises  only  from  very  concentrated  solutions,  in  tabular 
crystals  or  short  thick  prisms  belonging,  like  orcin,  to  the  trimetric  system.  When 
recently  prepared  it  is  quite  colourless,  but  acquu'cs  a  faint  reddish  tint  by  keeping  or 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  melts  at  99°,  and  begins  to  volatilise  at  a  shghtly  higher 
temperature;  boils  at  271°,  and  distils  almost  without  residue;  burns  with  a  bright 
flame.  It  has  a  neutral  reaction  and  a  strong  unpleasant,  sweet,  and  somewhat 
irritating  taste.  It  gives  by  analysis  63-1  and  65-5  per  cent,  carbon  and  5-7  hydrogen, 
the  formula  requiring  65-5  C  and  5-5  H.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4-1 ;  calc.  =  3-8  (the 
residue  in  the  globe  was  dark  brown,  the  substance  having  been  partly  decomposed  by 
the  high  temperature  required). 

Tlie  aqiieous  solution  forms  with  ferric  chloride  a  dark  violet-coloured  liquid,  which 
on  addition  of  ammonia  deposits  ferric  oxide  and  becomes  colourless.  Chloride  of 
lime  produces  a  violet  colour  not  very  permanent.  The  solution  mixed  with  ammonia 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  rose-red,  afterwards  darker,  and  ultimately  brownish. 
The  ammoniacal  solution,  evajjorated  at  a  gentle  heat,  dries  up  to  a  dark  blue  mass, 
which  redissolves  in  water  with  blue  colour,  and  is  reddened  by  acids.  Resorein  re- 
duces nitrate  of  silver  at  the*  boiling  heat,  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Heated  with  an 
alkaline  cupric  solution,  it  throws  down  cuprous  oxide. 

Tribromo-resorcin,  CH-'Br^O",  is  precipitated  on  adding  bromine-water  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  resorcin,  in  small,  bulky,  interlaced  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  also  in  alcohol. 

OBEXiXiHa-.  A  yellow  colouring  matter  contained,  together  with  bixiu  (i.  600), 
in  uiinotto.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  and  dyes 
aliimed  gucnls  yellow.  (Chevreul.) 

OBEOSEZiIM-.  CH^O'^. — A  substance  isomeric  with  benzoic  acid,  obtained  :  1.  By 
treating  liydrochlorato  of  atliamantin  with  boiling  water  ;  sometimes,  however,  this 
process  yields  oreoselone  (Schnedermann  and  AVinckler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li. 
315). — 2.  By  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  peueedanin  (Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixii.  275) : 

c'-Tr=o^  +  imo  =  c'iPO=  +  c^H'KO=. 

IV'UcctKuiiu.  Oreoselin.        Angol.ite  of 

potassium. 
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It  crystallises  in  tine  silky  needles,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  verj-  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  also  witii  yellow  colour  in  dilute  potash;  less  easily  in  ammonia,  the 
solution  yielding  a  yellow  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead. 

OREOSEZiOITE.  C"H'°0'.— This  body,  the  anhydride  of  oreoselin  (2C"H'=0'  - 
H-i )  =  C"H"1)^),  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  athamantin  (Schnedermanu 
and  \V  i  n  c  k  I  e  r,  /uc.  cii. ) : 

C^'H'oO'    =    C'<H"'0'  +  2C*H"'0» 

Athamantin.  Ort^oselone.  Valprianic 

acid. 

To  prepare  it,  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  pa.ssed  over  dry  athamantin  till  complete  lique- 
faction takes  place  ;  the  mass  is  heated  to  expel  ralerianic  acid ;  and  the  amorphous 
porous  mass  obtained  on  cooling  is  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  in 
which,  however,  it  is  but  slightly  soluble. 

Oreoselone  crystalUses  in  nodules  or  cauliflower-like  masses  composed  of  fine  needles 
gi'ouped  eouceutrically.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  in.soluble  in  water ;  alkalis  dis- 
solve it,  forming  red  solutions  from  which  acids  precipitate  it  slightly  modified.  It 
melts  at  190 to  a  clear  liquid,  which  carbonises  at  a  higher  temperature. 

ORGANIC  ANAZiVSIS.    See  Analysis,  Obgamc  (i.  225). 

OltGANXC  CHEMISTBY.  The  peculiar  character  of  the  chemical  compounds 
formed  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals,  and  the  failure  of  the  earlier  attempts 
to  produce  them  by  artificial  means,  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  their  formation 
was  due  to  a  mj-sterious  power  called  "  vital  force,"  supposed  to  reside  in  the  living 
organism,  and  to  govern  all  the  changes  and  processes  taking  place  within  it.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  idea,  the  chemistrj'  of  organic  compounds,  including  those  which 
were  formed  by  artificial  processes  from  the  products  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  was 
erected  into  a  special  branch  of  chemical  science. 

Later  researches  have  however  shown  that  a  large  number  of  compounds,  formerly 
regarded  as  producible  only  under  the  influence  of  the  so-called  vital  force,  may  be 
formed  either  by  direct  combination  of  their  elements,  or  by  chemical  transformation 
of  inorganic  compounds. 

The  first  step  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their  elements,  was  made  by 
Wohler,  who  showed  in  1828  that  urea  can  be  produced  by  molecular  transformation  of 
c3'anateof  ammonium.  This  experiment,  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  fact  subsequently 
established  by  Fo  wn  e  s  in  1841,  that  cyanogen  can  be  formed  by  direct  combination  of  its 
elements  (ii.  198),  is  conclusive  of  the  possibility  of  forming  a  product  of  the  living  organism 
from  inorganic  materials.  At  the  time  of  Wohler's  discovery,  however,  cyanogen  had 
not  been  obtained,  excepting  from  substances  originally  derived  from  the  vegetable  or 
animal  organism,  and  accordingly  the  idea  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  organic  compounds, 
as  essentially  pi-oducts  of  life,  still  maintained  its  ground.  Even  in  the  first  volume  of 
Gmelin's  Organic  Chemistry  (published  in  18-18)  we  find  it  stated  that  "the  bodies  of 
the  organic  kingdom  are  distinguished  from  those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  by  their 
inherent  vital  force,"  although  in  the  course  of  the  same  volume,  several  instances  are 
mentioned  of  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  inorganic  materials,  viz. : — 1.  The 
formation  of  cyanogen,  as  above  mentioned,  bj^  passing  nitrogen  gas  over  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  potassic  carbonate ;  also  that  of  cyanide  of  ammonium  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  sal-ammoniac,  plumbago  and  lime  or  oxide  of  lead  ; — 2.  The  formation  of  oily 
and  mould-like  compounds  by  the  action  of  acids  on  carburetted  iron  ; — 3.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  acid  CHCPSO'  from  the  compound  CCPSO-  (itself  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  water  on  sulphide  of  carbon,  i.  77G),  and  its  conversion  into  CH'SO' 
by  the  action  of  reducing  agents. —  4.  The  formation  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon,  CCl*, 
bv  the  action  of  chlorine  on  disulphide  of  carbon  ;  the  conversion  of  the  tetrachloride 
into  tlie  dichloride,  C-Cl',  by  passing  it  through  a  red-hot  tube  ;  the  formation  of  tri- 
chloracetic acid  (i.  877)  from  the  last-mentioned  compound,  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
and  water  in  sunshine  ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  tricldoracetic  into  acetic  acid,  by  the 
action  of  reducing  agents. — 5.  The  formation  of  siilphocyanate  of  ammonium  by  the 
action  of  ammonia  on  sulphide  of  carbon. — 6.  The  formation  of  rhodizonic,  croconic 
and  oxalic  acids,  together  with  mould-like  substances,  in  the  ordinary  process  of 
preparing  potassium.  Gmelin  observes,  however,  that  on  the  whole  it  appears  that  only 
the  lower  order  of  organic  compounds,  namely  those  which  contain  but  few  atoms  of 
carbon,  can  be  formed  artificially  from  inorganic  materials,  excepting  perhaps  the 
mould-like  substances  ;  and  he  further  expresses  a  doubt  whether  aU  carbon  compounds, 
even  sulphide  of  carbon,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid,  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as 
organic. 

The  question  of  the  formation  of  organic  compounds  from  their  elements  has  however 
been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  classic  researches  of  Berthelot,  who  showed  in 
]8o6  that  formate  of  potassium  is  produced  by  the  direct  tinion  of  carbonic  oxide 
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■with  hydrate  of  potassium  (iii.  683),  and  subsequently  tliat  acetylene  may  be  formed 
by  the  direct  combination  of  carbon  with  hydrogen,  and  that  marsh-gas,  ethylene,  and 
several  of  its  homologues  may  likewise  be  formed  from  inorganic  materials  (see 
Hyurocahbons,  iii.  IHH).  These  hydrocarbons  may  be  converted  into  alcohols,  c.  g. 
marsh-gas  into  methylic  alcohol  (iii.  988),  and  ethylene  into  ethjdic  alcohol  (i.  72);  and 
from  the  alcohols,  by  well-known  processes,  a  large  number  of  other  compounds  may  be 
obtained,  namely  aldehydes,  acids,  acetones,  ethers,  amines,  organo-metallic  bodies,  &c. 

Another  kind  of  chemical  transformation,  formerly  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  a  func- 
tion of  the  living  organism,  is  the  formation  of  compounds  containing  a  greater  number 
of  carbon-atoms  from  others  containing  a  smaller  number.  In  the  earlier  days  of  organic 
chemistry,  indeed,  the  principal  agent  of  transformation  known  was  oxidation,  by  which 
an  organic  body  is  for  the  most  part  lowered  in  the  scale,  its  carbon  and  hydrogen 
being  gradually  burnt  away,  until  at  length  the  whole  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water,  together  with  ammonia  if  nitrogen  is  also  jjresent.  The  possibility  of  effecting 
the  opposite  kind  of  transformation,  of  building  up  organic  compounds  from  others  lower 
in  the  scale — that  is  containing  a  smallernumber  of  atoms  of  carbon  or  hydrogen,  or  both- — 
has  however  been  demonstrated  in  a  great  number  of  instances.  Thus  it  has  been  known 
for  some  years  that  naphthalene,  C"'H'*,  may  be  formed  by  passing  the  vapour  of  alcohol 
or  ether,  or  the  vapours  evolved  by  the  dry  distillation  of  benzoate  of  calcium,  through  a 
red-hot  tube.  Other  instances  of  the  building  up  of  organic  compounds  from  others  of 
lower  order  arc  the  production  of  potassic  oxalate  from  the  formate,  by  heating  with 
potash-lime  (^ClIKO-  =  +  H-)  ;  the  formation  of  deeatyleue,  C'"!!^",  and 

many  other  of  the  higher  olefines  by  distilling  amylie  alcohol,  C^H'-'O,  with  phosphoric 
anhydride  or  chloride  of  zinc ;  the  conversion  of  urea  by  heat  into  cyanuric  acid ;  of 
sulphobenzene,  C'H"S,  by  dry  distillation  into  stilbene,  C'^H'-,  &c.  &c.  (sec  GmcUn's 
Handbook,  vii.  43).  Offer  greater  imjsortance,  however,  than  these  isolated  instances 
of  the  accumulation  of  carbon-atoms  by  artificial  means,  are  the  general  methods  which 
have  been  discovered  of  building  up  the  terms  of  homologous  series — especiaUy  that 
discovered  by  Mendius,  namely  the  conversion  of  the  cyanide  of  an  alcohol-radicle 
into  the  amine  of  the  radicle  next  higher  in  the  series,  c.  g.  cyanide  of  hydrogen  into 
methylamine,  cyanide  of  methyl  into  ethylamiue,  &c.  (see  Homologous  JriuBSTANCES, 
iii.  164). 

Since  then  the  simpler  organic  compounds  can  be  formed  from  inorganic  materials, 
and  from  these  a  large  number  of  the  more  complex  compounds  can  be  synthetically 
produced,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  all  the  proximate  principles  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  organisms  will  ultimately  be  formed  from  their  elements  by  artificial  means. 
The  notion  of  organic  compounds  as  constituting  a  class  essentially  distinct  from 
inorganic  or  mineral  compounds  in  their  formation  and  constitution,  must  therefore  be 
abandoned.  Still  the  marked  peculiarities  of  character  by  which  bodies  of  vegetable 
<and  animal  origin,  and  those  formed  from  them,  are  for  the  most  part  distinguished  from 
those  of  purely  mineral  origin,  especially  their  more  complex  constitution  and  ready 
decomposibility,  as  exhibited  in  their  behaviour  when  heated,  and  by  the  phenomena 
of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  have  led  to  various  attempts  to  define  organic  com- 
pounds in  a  more  satisfactory  manner.  Thus  Liebig  formerly  defined  Organic 
Chemistry  as  the  "  Chemistry  of  Compound  Iladieles."  Such  a  definition,  however, 
cannot  be  maintained  at  the  present  day,  when  almost  every  class  of  salts,  of  mineral 
as  Well  as  of  organic  origin,  is  supposed  to  contain  a  compound  radicle,  e.g.  NO^  in  the 
nitrates,  SO^  in  the  sidphates,  &c.  Gmelin  in  liis  "  Handbook "  defines  organic 
chemistry  as  the  "'  Chemistry  of  carbon-compounds  containing  more  than  1  atom  of 
carbon"  (C  =  6).  This  definition  excludes  the  simple  carbon-compounds,  CO,  CO-,  CS- 
which  are  usually  regarded  as  inorganic.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  draw  any  pre- 
cise line  of  demarcation,  with  regard  to  properties  and  mode  of  formation,  between 
these  bodies  and  others,  such  as  acetylene  and  marsh-gas,  which  this  definition  would 
include  among  organic  compounds :  indeed  Gmelin  himself,  as  already  observed, 
suggests  the  propriety  of  considering  all  compounds  containing  carbon  as  organic. 
Such  is  in  fact  the  conclusion  at  which  we  must  ultimately  arrive  respecting  the 
meaning  of  the  term  Organic  Chemistry,  namely  that  it  signifies  the  Chemilitry 
of  Carbon -com  pounds  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  used  by  Gerhardt  in  liis  Traite  de 
Chrmic  oi-ganiqiic,  and  by  Kekule  in  his  Luhrbwh  dcr  Orgunischcn  Chcmk. 

The  study  of  the  chemical  processes  which  take  place  in  the  bodies  of  living  plants 
and  animals,  and  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  the  complex  fluids  and  organs 
of  those  l)odics,  is  the  province  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  a  branch  of  the 
science  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  organic  chemistry,  or  the  chemistry  of  carbon- 
compounds,  that  eheniioal  gmlogy  bears  to  mineral  chemistry. 

ORCATrO-METiiXiXiXC  BOBXES.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  numerous  class 
of  compounds  in  which  an  organic  radicle  such  as  ethyl  is  directly  combined  with  a 
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metal,  and  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  other  organic  compounds  containing 
metals,  but  in  which  the  metal  is  indirectly  united  or  linked,  as  it  were,  to  the  metal 
by  diatomic  oxygen.  Although  organo-raetallic  bodies,  constituted  according  to  this 
definition,  are,  with  one  exception,  the  creation  of  the  last  sixteen  years,  yet  their 
derivatives  have  been  known  for  a  much  longer  period.  From  the  time  that  an 
organic  acid  was  first  united  with  a  metallic  base,  these  organic  compounds  containing 
metals  indirectly  united  date  their  existence.  It  is  true  that  these  derivatives  have 
not  been  regarded  from  this  point  of  view;  but  a  little  consideration  will  serve  to  show 
that  they  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  org:ino-metallic  bodies  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  as  the  etiiers,  alcohols,  acids,  and  numerous  other  organic  families  occupy  with 
regard  to  the  alcohol-radicles  from  whicli  they  are  derived.  Thus  the  organo-metallic 
compound  zinc-ethyl  yields  by  oxidation  ethylate  of  zinc ; — 

Zn  l^^jj,    +    0        =  Zn 

Zincethyl.  Ethylate  ot  zinc. 

a  body  which,  although  unknown  until  formed  by  this  reaction,  has  undoubted  and 
well-known  analogues  in  the  ethylates  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

By  suitable  processes  of  oxidation,  ethylate  of  zinc  may  be  converted  into  acetate  of 
zinc. 

joC^H^    +    0        =       2n  joc^jj^o    +  2H'0. 
Ethylate  of  zinc.  Acetate  of  zinc. 

The  ethyl-compounds  of  potassium  and  sodium  also  pass  through  analogous  phases 
of  oxidation. 

Again  potassium- ethyl  and  sodium-ethyl,  under  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid,  yield 
the  propionates  of  potassium  and  sodium : 

KC-K"    +    CO-       =  KOC'H^O. 

Potassium-ethyl.  Propiouate  of  potassium. 

The  same  resiUt  may  also  probably  be  reached  by  two  distinct  stages,  viz.,  first  by 
the  conversion  of  potassium-ethyl  and  sodium-etliyl  into  the  ethylates  of  potassium  and 
sodium : 

KC^H^    +    0       =  KOC'H' 

Potassium-  Ethylate  of 

ethyl.  polastium. 

and  secondly  by  the  action  of  carbonic  oxide  upon  these  bodies : 
KOC^H'    +    CO     =  KOC'H'O. 

Ethylate  of  Propionate  of 

potassium.  potassium. 

The  second  stage  of  this  conversion  has  not  yet  been  experimentally  realised,  but 
Berthelot's  production  of  formate  of  potassiimi  from  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrate  of 
potassium  exhibits  a  homologous  reaction. 

These  examples  servo  to  point  out  the  relations  existing  between  organo-metallic 
bodies  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  tho  term,  and  that  far  more  numerous  class  of  deri- 
vatives to  which  the  same  name  might  without  impropriety  be  applied ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  the  present  article  will  be  confined  to  the  considera- 
tion of  organo-metallic  bodies  in  the  usual  and  more  restricted  sense  of  tho  term. 


FoBMATiON  OF  Okq.vno-mbtai.lic  Bodies. 

Organo-metallic  bodies  can  be  produced  by  a  great  variety  of  processes  ;  but  these 
numerous  methods  of  formation,  with  very  few  exceptions,  admit  of  being  grouped 
under  four  heads. 

1.  Formation  by  union  of  the  Organic  Eadiclc  in  statu  nasccnti  mth  the  mttaJ,  or  by 
the  coalescence  of  the  latter  with  tlte  iodide  of  the  Organic  Radicle. 

By  this  method,  the  organic  radicle  is  almost  invariably  presented  to  the  metal  in  tho 
form  of  iodide, — a  state  of  combination  surpassing  all  others  in  tho  facility  with  which 
tho  two  components  separate  under  the  influence  of  chemical  afiinity.  The  metal, 
made  to  present  as  large  a  surface  as  possible  by  granulation  or  otherwise,  is  placed 
in  contact  with  tho  organic  iodide  and  heated  in  a  close  vessel  of  adequate  strength  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  vapours  and  gases  generated. 

For  a  figure  and  description  of  the  apparatus  see  Bath  (i.  521). 

In  .some  cases  the  agency  of  light  may  be  advantageously  employed  to  replace  that  of 
heat  as  in  the  formation  of  organo-tin  compounds,  whilst  in  the  case  of  mercurial  com- 
pounds, solar  radiation  is  almost  essenti.ally  necessary.  Where  light  is  employed,  tho 
materials  are  enclosed  in  glasiS  vessels  which  are  then  exposed  cither  to  diifiiso  daylight, 
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direct  sunliglit,  or  to  the  solar  rays  concentrated  by  a  parabolic  reflector.  In  tho  latter 
case  the  vessi4  may  be  surrounded  by  water  or  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  to 
absorb  the  calorific  rays. 

The  organic  compounds  of  zinc,  cadmium,  magnesium,  aluminium  and  glucinum 
arc  produced  by  th<-  thermal  process,  those  of  tin  may  be  formed  either  by  the  thermal 
or  by  the  light  process,  whilst  the  organo-compounds  of  mercury  can  only  lie  generated 
in  the  cla.ss  of  process  now  under  discussion  by  luminiferous  agency.  The  thermal 
method  of  procedOTO  is  well  illustrated  in  the  preparation  of  z'mct  thyl. 

The  reaction  which  occurs  on  heating  zinc  and  iodide  of  ethyl  is  usually  expressed 
by  the  following  equation  : 

2     J  ^     +     2Zn       =  Zn      +     Zn  jj. 

Iodide  of  ethyl.  Zinc-ethjI. 
The  actual  chemical  changes  occurring  in  the  formation  of  zincethyl  are,  however,  by 
no  means  so  simple.  This  body  is  found  in  a  free  state,  in  very  small  quantity  only, 
amongst  the  products  of  the  reaction  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyl,  but  there  exists 
amongst  these  products  a  crystalline  body  which  contains  zinc,  ethyl,  and  iodine,  and 
may  bo  regarded  as  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

C^H'I    +  Zn       =  Zn"(C'H')I. 

Iodide  of  Ethiodidc  of  zinc, 
ethyl. 

This  compound  is  decomposed  at  about  150°,  yielding  iodide  of  zinc  &nd  zinc- 
ethyl  : 

2Zn"(C=lP)I  =        Zn"(C^H')2    +  Zn"P. 

Etiiiodide  of  zuic.  Zincethyl. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  first  of  the  above  reactions,  there  occur  others  in  which 
ethyl,  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  ethylene  are  produced.  The  separation  of  ethyl  in  this 
reaction  is  doubtless  due  to  the  direct  action  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyl : 

2(C^H=')I    +    Zn       =       (CTPf    +  Za"I' 

Iodide  of  elhyl.  Ethyl, 
whilst  the  appearance  of  the  secondary  products,  ethylene  and  hydride  of  ethyl,  results 
from  the  action  of  the  ethiodide  of  zinc  upon  iodide  of  ethyl : 

Zn"(C-IP)I    +    C-H='I       =       CTP.H    +    C-IP    +  Zn'T. 

Ethiodide  of  Iodide  of  Hydride  of  Ethylene, 

zinc.  ethyl.  ethjl. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  intermediate  formation  of  ethiodido  of  zinc,  in  the 
manner  above  indicated,  the  final  result  of  the  reaction  is  correctly  expressed  in  the 
first  of  the  above  equations. 

The  reactions  by  which  ethyl,  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  ethylene  are  produced  can  be 
almost  completely  avoided  by  the  admixture  of  an  equal  volume  of  anhydrous  ether 
with  the  iodide  of  ethyl.    The  yield  of  zincethyl  is  thus  proportionately  increased. 

Ziiic-mcth)jl  and  zinc-amyl  may  be  also  thus  produced,  but  they  are  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  with  extreme  difficulty,  and  are  therefore  more  advantageously  prepared 
according  to  the  fourth  method  of  formation.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  form 
the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  remaining  alcohol-radicles. 

Organo-annpuunds  of  Tin. — Although  these  bodies  can  be  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses, the  general  method  we  are  now  considering  is  doubtless  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  producing  most  of  them.  Tin  is  capable  of  forming  three  distinct  classes  of 
binary  inorganic  compounds  which  may  be  represented  by  the  following  general  for- 
midae : 

rR 

|r 

IR 
IR 

This  thi'eefold  atomic  character  of  tlie  metal  renders  the  result  of  its  action  upon  the 
iodides  of  the  aleohol-radieles  considerably  less  simple  than  that  of  zinc.  Without 
taking  into  account  compounds  to  which  a  still  more  complex  constitutiun  has  been 
assigned,  the  existence  of  the  following  series  of  organo-metallie  bodies  containing  tin 
has  been  established :  * 

Ist  Series.  2nd  Series,  3rd  Series. 


Sn" 


R  + 
R-i- 


*  III  these  formuUc  R+  represents  a  positivo  organic  radicle,  and  U—  a  negative  radicle  :  no  negative 
rganic  radicle  as  such,  has  yet  been  Introduced  into  these  compounds. 
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4th  Series. 


Sn" 


E  + 
R  + 
R  + 


The  second  and  fourth  of  these  series  have  not  yet  been  produced  by  the  method  we 
are  now  considering. 

Sn"  j  Q2JJ5  )  is  produced  in  small  quantities  by 
the  action  of  heat  upon  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  ethyl  and  tin  : 

2{C-W)I    +    So'       =       Sn"(C=H=)2    +  Sn"P. 

Iodide  of  ethyl.  Stannous  etliide. 

Stannous  methide  is  doubtless  formed  under  similar  conditions. 
The  TuiED  Series  of  stann-organic  compounds  is  formed  by  reactions,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  regarded  as  a  type : 

4(CH^)I    +   Sn'       =       2[Sn"'(CH')'I]    +  SnP. 

Iodide  of  Uimethiodide 
methyl.  of  tin. 

Fifth  Series. — The  following  chemical  change  expresses  the  mode  of  formation  of 
compounds  belonging  to  this  series : 

3(CH'')I    t    Sn'       =       Sn''(CH5)'I    +  Sn"I^ 

Iodide  of  Stannic  lodo- 

methyl.  trimethide. 

Sixth  Series. — The  most  abundant  products  of  the  action  of  tin  upon  the  iodides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles  belong  to  this  series  ;  indeed,  if  the  action  be  produced  by  light 
instead  of  heat,  they  are  formed  almost  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  others.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  remark  that  the  materials  exposed  to  light  should  be  completely 
excluded  from  atmospheric  oxygen,  otherwise  the  liquid  assumes  an  orange  colour,  and 
the  action  is  so  effectually  arrested  that  an  exposure  for  several  months  to  sunlight, 
concentrated  by  a  parabolic  mirror,  will  scarcely  produce  any  appreciable  change. 
The  following  reaction  explains  the  formation  of  bodies  belonging  to  this  series  : 

2(CH^)I    +    Sn    =  Sn"(CH^)-P. 

Iodide  of  Stannic 
methyl.  dimethiodide. 

It  is  evident  that  three  series  of  tin-compounds  are  still  wanting  to  complete  the 
category,  viz. : 

fR  + 


Sn"j^;|;  Sn" 


l&l  OCI  ICS.  ^UU  OCI 


It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  no  organo-tin  compounds  containing  only  one  equiva- 
lent of  positive  radicle,  have  hitherto  been  produced.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this,  that  such  bodies  do  not  exist,  must  be  checked  by  the  fact  that  no  special  attempts 
have  yet  been  made  to  form  them. 

Organo-compounds  of  Mercury. — The  reaction  of  mercury  upon  the  iodides  of  the 
alcohol-radicles  gives  rise  to  two  series  of  organic  compounds,  the  general  formulae  of 
■which  may  thus  be  written : 

1st  Series.  2nd  Series. 

\R  + 
XR  + 

The  first  series  only  of  these  bodies  can  be  produced  by  the  general  mode  of  forma- 
tion now  under  consideration  ;  but  the  members  of  the  second  series  are  readily  obtained 
by  the  action  of  an  organo-zinc  compound  upon  those  of  the  first. 

For  the  production  of  the  first  series  of  these  bodies,  the  action  of  light  is  essential 
(except  in  the  case  of  mercuric  iodo-allide),  no  elevation  of  temperature  being  capable 
of  producing  the  chemical  change.  The  following  equation  sufficiently  exhibits  the 
nature  of  the  reaction : 

COT    +    Hg     =  Hg"(CH')I. 

Iodide  of  Mercuric 
methyl.  iodomethide. 

For  the  production  of  the  methyl-compound,  bright  sunlight  may  be  employed  ;  but 
the  reaction  for  the  ethyl-body  must  be  conducted  in  diffiised  daylight  only,  otherwise 
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uo  organo-metallic  compound  will  bo  produced,  the  ethyl  being  eliminated  chiffly  as 
such,  but  partly,  also,  us  hydride  of  ethyl  and  ethylene : 

2(C=H^)I    +    Hg     =     Hg"P    +  C-H^C-H^ 

Iodide  of  ethyl.  '  Ethyl. 

2(C2H')I    +    Hg     =     IIg"I=    +    C-H\H    +  C=IP. 

Iodide  of  Hydride  of  Ethylene, 

ethyl.  ethyl. 

In  addition  to  these  bodies,  compounds  containing  arsenic  and  antimony  can  also  be 
produced  by  this  general  mode  of  formation  ;  but  they  are  obtained  with  greater  fecility 
by  the  second  method,  which  will  now  be  descriljed. 

2.  Formation  of  Organo-metallic  bodies  hy  the  action  of  the  respective  Metals  alloyed 
with  Potassium  or  Sodium  upon  the  Iodides  of  the  Alcohol-radicles. 

The  principles  involved  in  this  second  general  mode  of  production  are  essentially  similar 
to  those  in  the  tirst,  but  thei'O  is  here  less  tendency  to  form  compounds  containing 
negative  as  well  as  positive  radicles.  The  simultaneous  production  of  an  organo-potas- 
sium  or  sodium  compound  need  not  l)e  feared,  since  such  compounds  cannot  exist  in  the 
presence  of  tlie  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles. 

This  mode  of  formation  will  be  sufficiently  illustrated  by  the  following  reactions : 


4(CH')I 

Iodide  of 
methyl. 

3(CH')I 

Iodide  of 
niLthyl. 

lodule  of 
methyl. 


3(CH')I 

Iodide  of 
methyl. 

4(CH^)I 

lodiilp  of 
methyl. 


2(CH')I 

Iodide  of 
metliy!. 

6(CH')I 
Iodide  of 
methyl. 

4(CH')I 

Iodide  of 
methyl. 


Arsenic-compounds. 
2(As"'Na2) 


+  As"'Na'' 


+  As"'Na' 


:  2(As"'(CH')') 
Cacodyl. 

As"'(CIP)' 

Trimethylarsine. 

As'(ClP)^I 

Iodide  of  tetra- 
methylarsonium. 


A  7itimony-compn  iinds. 
Sb"'Na» 


,Sb'"Na» 


Siy"(CH')' 

Trimethylstibine. 

Sb'(CIP)'I 
Iodide  of  tetra- 
methylstil)onium. 


Tin-compotinds. 
Sn"Na' 


2(Sn"'Na') 


+    Su"Na«  = 


Sn"(Cn^)' 

Stannoiis- 
niethide, 

2[Sn"'(CH5)5] 

Stann-sesqui- 
nicthidc. 

Stannic  methide. 


4NaI. 
3NaI. 
3NaI. 

3NaI. 
3NaI. 

2NaI. 
GNal. 
4NaI. 


Mercury-compounds. 

When  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol  radicles  are  placed  in  contact  with  sodium-amalgam, 
no  perceptible  action  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  after  prolonged  diges- 
tion, but  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  acetic  ether,  the  amalgam  is  immediately 
attacked  and  a  brisk  action  with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature  attends  the  for- 
mation of  the  organo-mercurial  compound.  The  function  of  the  acetic  ether  in  this 
reaction  is  not  understood,  but  the  ether  is  found  in  undiminished  quantity  at  the  close 
of  the  reaction.    The  following  equation  illustrates  the  formation  of  the,se  compounds  : 

2(CI1^)I    +    Na^Hg"     =     Hg"(CH')=    +  2NaI. 

Iodide  of  Mercuric 
methyl.  methide. 


Lead-compound. 


6(CTP)I  + 

Iodide  of  ethyl. 


2(Pb"'Na')  = 


2[Pb"'(C'H^)»]  +  6NaI. 
Plumb-triethide. 
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Bismuth-compound. 
3(C'H^)I    +    Bi'"Na»     =     WiC-Wf    +  3NaI. 

Iodide  of  ethyl.  Bis-trietliide. 

Tellurium-compounds. 

Organo-tellurium  compounds  are  formed  by  a,  modification  of  this  method,  ■wbieh 
consists  in  distilling  telluride  of  potassium  with  ethylsulphate  of  potassium  and  its 
liomologues  : 

2(S"0=.CH30.KO)       +      Te"K^       =       Te'-j^g,       *  2(S-0-(K0)'). 
Methylsulphate  of  potassium.  Tellurium-methjrI.         Sulpliate  of  potassium. 

The  ethyl  and  amyl  compounds  are  prepared  by  homologous  reactions. 

3.  Formation  of  Organo-mctallic  bodies  hy  the  action  of  the  Zinc-compounds  of  the 
Organic  Badicles  upon  the  Haloid  compounds  either  of  the  Metals  themselves  or  of  their 
Organo-derivativcs. 

For  the  production  of  organo-metallic  bodies  containing  less  positive  metals  than 
zinc,  this  method  is  perhaps  not  only  the  most  convenient,  but  also  capable  of  the  most 
general  application.  Compounds  containing  mercury,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  and  arsenic 
have  been  thus  produced,  but  it  has  failed  when  applied  to  the  haloid  compoTmds  of 
copper,  silver,  and  platinum,  for  although  these  bodies  are  violently  acted  upon,  the 
organic  group  does  not  unite  with  the  metal. 

The  following  reactions  illustrate  this  method  of  formation : — 

Mercury-compounds. 
Zn"(CH')'    +    Hg"Cl'      =     Hg"(CH')=    +  Zn"CP. 

Zlnc-metliyl.  Mercuric  metliide. 

Zn"(CH')=    +    2Hg"CP      =      2Hg"(CH^)Cl    +  Zn"CP. 

Zinc-methyl.  Mercuric  chlororaetliide. 

Mercurous  ethide  and  mercurous  methido  have  not  yet  been  obtained  either  by  this 
or  any  other  process.  The  instability  of  mercurous  compounds,  as  seen  in  the  inor- 
ganic oxide  and  iodide,  is  brought  to  a  climax  in  organic  mercurous  compounds  ;  the 
latter  are  instantly  transformed  into  metallic  mercury  and  the  more  stable  organo-mer- 
curic  compounds.  Thus,  when  zinc-ethyl  acts  upon  mercurous  chloride,  the  following 
change  results : — 

Zn"(C'H')=    +    2HgCl    =    Hg'jgg'    +    Hg  Zn"CR 

Zine-ethyl.  Mercuric  ethide. 

Tin-compou7ids. 

2Zn"(C=H»)'    +    Sn"Cl*  =  Sn"(C'H»)«  +  2Zn"CP. 

Zinc-cthyl.  Stannic  chloride.  Stannic  ethide. 

Zn*(C-H^)'      +    Sn"(C=H'^)-P     =  Sn"(C=H*)«        +  Zn"I-. 

Zinc-ethyl.  Stannic  diethiodide.  Stannic  ethide. 

ZZn(Cm'-f    +     2Sn"'Cl*  =  2Sn'''(C^H'^)'Cl    +  3Zu"C'l-. 

Zinc-ethyl.  Chlorotriethide  of  tin. 

Zn"(C'H>)'      -t-    Sn'^Cl^  =  Sn"(C'H')-CP    +  Zu"Cl'. 

Zinc-ethyl.  Staunic  dichlorethide. 

Lcad-e.om'potmd. 

The  following  is  the  only  reaction  which  has  hitherto  been  effected  by  the  method 
which  we  are  now  considering : — 

2Zn"(C=H»)2    +    2Pb"CP     =     Pb"'(C'-H')'    -i-    Pb  2Zn"CF. 
Zinc-ethyl.  Plumljic  ethide. 

Antimony-compoxmds. 

3Zn"(CH')»    +    2Sb"'CP     =     2Sb"'(CH')'    +  3Zn"CP. 
Zinc-methyl.  Trimelhylstibine. 

A  rsen  ic-co  m<poim  ds. 
3Zn"(CH^)-    +    2As'"Cl'     =     2As"'(CH*)'    +  3Zn"CP. 

Zinc-melliyl.  Trimethylarsine. 
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4.  Formation  of  Organo-metallic  bodies  by  the  displacement  of  a  Metal  in  an  Organo- 
mctaUic  compound  by  another  and  more  positive  Metal. 

This  fourtli  mode  of  producing  organo-metallic  bodies  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  the  formation  of  the  compounds  of  sodium,  potassium,  lithium,  aluminium,  and  zinc. 
In  tlieease  of  the  thrive  first-named  metals  the  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, the  original  body  operated  upon  being  an  organo-zinc  compound  which  also  enters 
the  composition  of  the  resulting  organo-potassium,  sodium,  or  lithium  compound  as 
shown  in  the  foUowinp;  reactions : — ■ 


3Zn"{gg:    +    Na^     =   ^  Na"  |^|: 
Ziiic-ethyl.  Sodio-zinc-ethyl. 


Zn. 


„(CTP 


'K 


C-'H^    +  Zn. 


Zinc-ethyl,  Potassio-zinc-etliyl. 

Sodium  also  disjilaces  mercury  from  mercuric  ethide  ;  sodium-ethyl  is  probably 
formed,  but  the  exact  nature  of  the  reaction  has  not  been  ascertained. 

The  organo-zinc  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  granulated  zinc  upon  the 
corresponding  mercury  compounds  at  a  temperature  varying  from  100°  to  ISO*-"  C.  Tho 
following  example  shows  the  nature  of  this  transformation. 

Hg"jg|I     +      2Zn       =        Zn-jgJJ'    +  Zn"Hg'. 

The  first  mode  of  formation  above  deserilied,  cannot,  without  formidable  difficulties, 
be  applied  to  tlie  production  of  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-amyl  in  a  state  of  purity,  Init  by 
the  fourth  metliod,  now  under  consideration,  these  bodies  are  obtained  with  great 
facility  ;  for  the  preparation  of  zinc-ethyl,  however,  the  first  method  is  the  most  advan- 
tageous. 

PeOPEHTIES  op  ORQANO-METAXilC  BoDIBS. 

The  organo-metallic  compounds  as  a  class  are  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary 
energy  of  their  aflS.nities.  With  certain  exceptions,  presently  to  be  noticed,  their  dis- 
position to  unite  with  negative  elements  increases  with  the  positive  character  of  tho 
metal  and  with  tho  smallness  of  the  atomic  weight  of  the  alcohol-radicle.  Thus 
organo-potassium  and  sodium  compounds  possess  more  chemical  energy  than  those  of 
zinc,  whilst  the  latter  are  more  active  than  the  compounds  of  arsenic,  antimony,  tin, 
or  lead.  Again,  in  the  series  belonging  to  each  metal,  the  methylic  compounds  are 
more  energetic  than  tho  ethj'lic  ones,  whilst  the  last  greatly  surpass  tho  amylic  com- 
pounds in  this  respect.  But  whilst  these  general  principles  govern  the  chemical 
energy  of  organo-metallic  bodies,  their  effect  is  modified  by  the  degree  of  saturation  in 
which  the  metal  exists.  Although  this  circumstance  has  hitherto  received  only  partial 
elucidation,  yet  we  have  evidence  of  its  elFects  in  the  case  of  organo-tin  compounds. 
Both  stannous  ethide  and  stannous  methido  combine  directly  with  atmospheric  oxygen, 
and  the  union  takes  place  with  tolerable  rapidity  ;  but  neither  stannic  ethide  nor  stannic 
methido  is  in  the  least  degree  acted  upon  by  free  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatiu-es  ; 
even  iodine  acts  upon  them  with  difficulty.  This  diminution  of  chemical  energy  in 
organo -stannic  compounds  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  mere  influence  of  the  additional 
weight  of  hydrocarbon  which  they  contain,  since  stannous  amylide  readily  unites  with 
free  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures,  although  the  single  atom  of  amyl  which  it  con- 
tains is  considerably  heavier  than  the  double  atom  of  either  methyl  or  ethyl  present 
in  the  organo-stannic  compounds  just  cited. 

Organo-metallic  compounds  in  a  state  of  partial  saturation  p>lay  the  part  of  compound 
radicles.  They  are  monatomic,  diatomic,  triatomic,  or  tetratomic,  according  to  the 
number  of  atoms  requisite  to  complete  their  saturation.  On  the  other  hand,  orgauo- 
met;illie  bodies  in  a  state  of  saturation  never  pjcrform  radicle  functions  :  they  never 
undergo  chemical  change  without  decomposition.  Thiis  zinc-ethyl,  stannic  ethide, 
mercuric  ethide,  and  plumbic  ethide  all  give  substitution-products  when  they  are 
chemically  acted  upon. 

Potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  series* — These  bodies  have  not  yet  been  isolated  ; 
they  are  known  only  in  combination  with  the  corresponding  zinc  or  mercury  compounds. 
The  double  compound  of  sodium-ethyl  and  zinc-ethyl  is  the  only  one  which  has 

hitherto  been  submitted  to  an;  ilysis.    Its  formula  is       j  (C'^H*)'. 
*  Wanklyn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  iv.  311.    Fiaiikland,  rioceoOlngs  of  the  Royal  Institution,  vol.  iv. 
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This  compound  first  separates  from  its  solution  in  zinc-ethyl  as  a  transparent  fluid, 
■which  after  some  time  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  large  tabular  crystals,  fusing  at  27°  C,  but 
when  once  fused  remaining  fluid  at  several  degrees  below  that  point.  On  the  appli- 
cation of  a  moderate  heat  to  this  compound,  gases  are  evolved,  and  a  mixture  of  sodium 
and  zinc  without  carbon  is  left  behind.  Sodio-zinc  ethyl  decomposes  water  with  great 
violence,  forming  hydride  of  ethyl,  and  the  hydrated  oxides  of  zinc  and  sodium.  The 
behaviour  with  negative  elements  has  not  yet  been  studied.  Its  most  interesting  reac- 
tion consists  in  the  absorption  of  carbonic  anhydride,  which  it  transforms  into  propionic 
acid.    The  sodium-ethyl  alone  takes  part  in  this  reaction  :  * 


NaC^ff  + 
Sodium-ethyl. 


CO' 


Nai^' 

Propion;ite  of 
sodium. 


No  compound  of  any  of  these  bodies  with  a  negative  element  has  been  obtained. 
Their  action  iipon  c.irbonic  anhydride  proves  that  they  possess  a  still  higher  reducing 
power  than  the  corresponding  organo-zinc  compounds,  and  they  will  therefore  doubtless 
prove  valuable  agents  for  the  substitution  of  positive  groups  for  negative  elements  in 
cases  where  organo-zinc  compounds  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 

Sodium-ethyl  decomposes  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  in  the  cold,  with  for- 
mation of  iodide  of  sodium.f 


KaC'H^  + 

Sodiiim- 
cthyl. 


cm' 
I 

Iodide  of 
ethyl 


Nal. 


H  i 

Hydride  of 
ethyl. 


+  cm*. 

Ethylene. 


Owing  to  this  behaviour,  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  can  only  be  prepared  by 
method  No.  4. 

The  following  bodies  belonging  to  this  series  have  been  described : 


Potassio-ainc  methyl 


Potassio-zinc  ethyl 


Sodio-ziuc  methyl 


Sodio-zinc  ethyl 


^'^\CK' 


cm' 
cm' 
cm' 


An 
K' 

Zn 
Na' 


Zn" 
Na' 


JCH» 

cm' 
cm' 
cm' 


Lithio-mercuric  methide 


Lithio-mercuric  ethide 


Lithio-zinc  methide 


Lithio-zinc  ethide  . 


Hg" 
Li' 

Hg" 
Li' 

Zn' 
Li' 

Zn" 
Li' 


CF' 
CH» 

cm' 
cm' 
cm' 


(CIP 
ICH' 

cm' 
[cm' 


Magnesium  scrus.\ — The  compounds  containing  ethyl  and  methyl  only  have  hitherto 
been  examined,  and  the  former  alone  submitted  to  analysis.  These  bodies  possess  a 
close  similarity  to  organo-zinc  compounds.  They  are  very  volatile  colourless  liquids, 
possessing  a  powerful  alliaceous  odour  :  are  spontaneously  inflammable,  and  decompose 
water  with  violence.  They  do  not  readily  decompose  the  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles, 
and  can  therefore  be  prepared  by  method  No.  1.  No  compound  of  these  bodies  with 
negative  elements  has  yet  been  produced.  They  are  in  the  condition  of  chemical  satu- 
ration.   Further  details  of  their  properties  are  wanting. 

Ahuninmm  srries. — Tlio  only  known  organo-compounds  of  this  series  are  aluminic 
methide,  A1"'(CH^)',  and  aluminic  ethide,  Air"(C-H^)'.  They  are  prepared  by  heating 
mercuric  methide  or  ethide  with  excess  of  aluminium  clippings  in  sealed  tubes  :  e.g. 

3Hg"(CH')2  +  Al"    =    2Ar"(CH')^  -t-  Hg\ 

They  are  spontaneously,  inflammable  liquids,  which  decompose  water  with  explosive 
violence,  and  react  with  iodine  to  form  iodo-derivatives  and  iodide  of  methyl  or  ethyl. 
By  regulated  exposure  to  dry  air  they  take  up  oxj-gen,  forming  bodies  apparently 
analogous  to  boric  dioxy-methide  and  dioxethide  (Buckton  and  Odling).  A 
compound  of  aluminic  ethide  with  iodide  of  ethjd  had  previously  been  obtained  by 
Cahours§by  heating  aluminium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  (ii.  635).  Gluciman  appears  to 
act  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  similar  manner. 


*  Wanklyn,  Chem  Sor.  Qii.  J.  xi.  103.  +  Fr.tnkland,  Pioc  Roy.  .Soc,  ix.ai.i. 

X  Cahours.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Iviii.  17. 

d  Ibid.  [31  Iviii.  20  Buck  ton  and  Odling  (Proc.  Iloy.  .Snr.  xiv.  19). 
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Zinc  SERrES.* — Three  bodies  belonging  to  this  series  are  known,  viz. : 

Zinc-methyl,  Zn"  j  ^-^8       Zinc-ethyl,  Za" '^q^^s       Zinc-amyl,  Zn"  1^5-^,1. 

They  are  colourless,  transparent,  mobile,  volatile,  and  odorous  liquids,  composed  of 
two  gaseous  volumes  of  the  hydro-carbon  radicle,  and  one  vohinie  of  zinc-vapour,  the 
three  volumes  condensed  to  two.  The  methyl-  and  ethyl-compounds  are  spontaneously 
inflammable,  burning  with  a  greenish-blue  iiame  :  zinc-amyl  is  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable in  pure  oxygen  only.  AH  three  are  saturated  compounds,  incapable  of  direct 
combination.  In  contact  with  water,  they  are  instantly  decomposed,  with  formation  of 
hydrated  oxide  of  zinc  and  hydride  of  the  organic  radicle  : 

Zn'XClVy  +  2E'0    =    Zn"H202  +  2(CH'.H). 

Zinc-methyl.  Hydride  of 

methyl. 

Gradually  treated  with  dry  oxygen  so  as  to  avoid  too  violent  action,  they  pass  through 
two  stages  of  oxidation,  illustrated  in  the  case  of  zinc-ethyl  by  the  followLug 
equations : — 

Zn  +    O       =  Zn 

Zinc-etliyl.  Ethylate  of  ziiio-ethyl. 

„  „(  C-IP  r,  7  „(OC-H» 

Zn  +    0       =  Zn 

Ethylate  ol  zinc-ethyl.  Ethyhite  of  zinc. 

The  action  of  iodine  upon  organo-zinc  compounds  differs  somewhat  from  that  of  oxygen 
owing  to  the  monatomic  character  of  the  negative  element.  It  consists  in  the  successive 
elimination  of  the  two  atoms  of  hydrocarbon-radicle  and  their  substitution  by  iodine  : 

Zn-'jgg,    +    P      =      Zu"j^'^J'    +  cm'i 

Zinc-t'thyl.  Imio-ethiile  lodi  ie  of 

ol  ziiit.'.  ei-i))!. 

Zn"j^'^j'     +     P        =       Zn"|J     +  C-IPI. 
lodo-ethide  of  zinc.  Iodide  of  zinc.    Iodide  of  ethyl. 

Organo-zinc  compounds  behave  in  a  manner  exactly  analogous  in  contact  with  the 
other  halogens. 

Reactions  like  the  foregoing  point  to  the  applicability  of  these  compounds  for 
effecting  the  substitution  of  positive  groups  for  negative  elements  in  compound  bodies, 
au  application  which  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  chemists.  In  addition  to 
the  reactions  of  this  class  given  above  as  examples  of  the  formation  of  organo-metallic 
bodies  by  the  third  method,  the  following  have  been  realised  ; 

Wi/h  Nitric  Oxidc.f 
2N-0=    +    Zn"jC;[:       =  2(N^CH;0)|o, 

Nitric  oxide.        Zinc-methyl.  Dinitro.metliylate  of  zinc. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  reaction  is  the  exact  analogue  of  the  one  already  men- 
tioned in  the  sodium  and  potassium  series,  where  carbonic  anhydride,  treated  with 
sodium-methyl  and  sodium-ethyl,  forms  acetic  and  propionic  acids.  In  fact,  dinitrc- 
Uictliylic  and  dinitro-etliylic  acids  may  be  regarded  as  the  analogues  of  acetic  and 
propionic  acids  respectively  ;  the  nitrogen  here  sustaining  a  diatomic  character,  and 
replacing  au  atom  of  carbon. 

With  Sul^'hiirous  Oxide.\ 
2.',0-    +    Zn  |^H3       =  ^z„"|0' 

Zinc-methyl.  Methyl-dithionate  of  zinc. 

3S0^    +    7n"l^'^'^'       =  S\Cm-yO*l 
3hU      +     />n  j  =  ^  U  . 

iZinc-ethyl.  Etliyl-trithiouate  of  zinc. 

♦  Frankl  ind,  Cl)cm.  See.  Qii.  J.  ii.  297,  and  iii.  44;  Pliil.  Trans,  cxlii.  431,  and  cxlv.  2i9. 
Wanklyn,  Chein.  Soc.  Qn.  J.  xiii.  r>4.    Fraiililand  and  Dnppa,  Chem.  Soc.   Qu    J.  [2]  v.  J, 
ii.  20.    Hieth  and  Beilstoin,  Ann.  Ch.  1'ii.irm.  cxxiii. '.-45.    B u 1 1  ero w,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  Aug.  1864 
p.  116. 

t  Fran  kl  and,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  53.  t  Hob  ion,  Chera.  S  '<■.  Qu.  J.  x.  455  and  23, 
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With  Trichloride  of  Phosphorus* 
2P"'C1»    +    3[Zn"(CH')'']       =       2F"(CH')'    +  3Zn"CP 

Zinc-mc;thyl.  Trimetliylphospliine. 

2PCP    +    3[Zn"(C=ff)=]       =       2F"(C-ff)'    +  3Zn"Cr. 

Zinc-ethyl.  TriethylpliOiphine. 
There  is  no  apparent  obstacle  to  this  reaction  being  pushed  to  its  extreme  limit  in 
the  case  of  pentatomic  bodies  such  as  phosphorus,  arsenic,  or  antimony.  Mr.  Buckton 
has  attempted  this  in  the  case  of  antimony ;  but  although  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pentethide  of  antimony  was  obtained,  the  body  could  not  be  isolated  nor  its 
composition  satisfactorily  fixed.  The  great  stability  of  the  triatomic  compounds  of 
these  bodies  will  probably  present  considerable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  obtaining  pen- 
tatomic compounds  of  an  exclusively  positive  character,  such  bodies  being  doubtless 
easily  resolved  into  the  more  stable  groupings  represented  in  the  iol lowing  equation  : 

sb'(c=H=')»     =     sb'"(c=H')'  +  cm'.c^u? 

Anlimoiiic  i  tliide.  Trielhylstibine.  Etliyl. 

With  Boric  Etker.f 
B"'|oC;H;    .     3(Zn"jCH)         =       B-jcg    +     3(Zn"  ^^^J 

Boric  ether.                Zinc-nietliyl.                       Boric  nieihide.  Ethyl.ite  of  zinc-methyl. 
With  Oxalic  Ether. \ 

When  oxalic  ether  is  heated  with  zinc-ethyl  and  water  is  afterwards  added,  leucic 
ether  is  produced  according  to  the  following  equation  : 

Oialic  ether.  Zinc-ethyl.  Leucic  eiher.  Alcohol. 

With  Tetrachloride  of  Silicon. 
Si"CP    +    2[Zn"(C-H^y^]       =       Si"(C=H*)'    +  2Zn"CP. 

Zinc-ethyl.  Silicium-ethyl. 
Whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  organo-zinc-compounds  are  thus  capable  of  effecting  the 
substitution  of  their  positive  organic  groups  for  negative  elements,  tliey  can,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  certain  cases  replace  hydrogen  by  zinc,  forming,  for  instance,  with  am- 
monia and  its  homologues,  a  series  of  zinc-amides.  In  this  direction  the  following 
reactions  amongst  others  have  been  recorded  :  § 

Zn"(C=H=)2    +    2N"'H3    =    N=Zn"n*      +  2(C2ff.H) 

Zinc-ethyl.  Ammonia.  Zincamiile.  Hydride  of  ethyl. 

Zn'(C-Wy    ^    2[N"'{C'=ff)H-]    =      #(C^H^)=^Zn"H»    -f-  2(C-H^H) 

Zinc-ethyl.  Aniline.  Ziniphenylimide.  Hydride  of  ethyl. 

Zn(C-H*)2    +    N'-(C-d^)H^    =    N-(C'H»)^Zn"H     +  2(C=H^H) 

Zinc-etliyl.  O.xamide.  Zincoximide.  Hydride  of  ethyl. 

By  losing  one  atom  of  alcohol-radicle  the  organo-zinc-compounds  become  monatoniic 
compound-radicles,  forming  compounds  which  have  been  but  little  examined.  The 
following  however  have  been  described  :  || 

Dinitromethylate  of  zinc-methyl  .  .  .  '  2uCH'  [  ^' 
Dinitroethylate  of  zinc-ethyl    ....  ZnC^H'l*^' 

Cadmium  Series.^ — Only  one  member  of  this  series  is  known,  and  that  very  imper- 
fectly.   Its  properties  appear  however  to  be  analogous  to  those  of  the  einc-compounds. 

Tin  Series.** — A  large  number  of  organo-metallic  bodies  containing  tin  have  been 
described.  The  following  will  suffice  as  examples  of  the  several  classes  of  these  com- 
pounds : 

»  Ho  fmann  and  C  ah  ours,  Phil.  Tr.nu.  1857,  p.  578.     f  Fran  kl  and.  Phil.  Trans.  I8G2,  p.  107. 

J  Fran  kl  and,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  p.  336.  ^  Frankland,  Proc.  Kor.  Soc.  viii.  |>.,'i02. 

II  Frankland,  Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.. "ii).  ^  W  a  n  k  1  v  n,  Chein.  Soc.' Qu.  J.  ix.  111.1. 

•*  Fr  an  k  la  nd,  Phil.  Tr.ins.  1S52,  p.  417,  and  1859,  p.  401.  Caho"urs  and  Richp,  Compt.  rend. 
XXXV.  Ul,  and  xxxvi.  1001 .  I.,  o  w  i  g,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxir.  308.  A.Grimm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xcii.383.  K  nek  t  on,  I'hil.  Tran».  for  1S59,  p.  4.32.  C  a  h  our  t,  Ann.  Ch  .  Phys.  Iviii.  22.  Strecke, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiil.  3G.'i. 
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a.  Statinoii.'i  Co?npotmd.f. 
Stannous  methide,  or  Stanmethyl    .        .  Sn"(CH')-. 

h.  Triatomic  Compounds. 
Trimetlude  of  tin     .    .     [Sn"'(CH^)']=    |    lodo-dlmethido  of  tin  .  [Su"'(CH')2I]. 

c.  Stannic  Compounds. 

Stannic  methide   Sn''-(CH^)* 

Stannic  iodu-trimethide    ....  Sn'''(CH^)^I 

Stannic  iodo-dimethide    ....  Su"(CH^)-I-. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  iodine  in  the  above  compounds  admits  of 
replacement  bj'  any  salt-forming  radicles  and  also  by  oxygen  or  sulphur. 

Stannous  compounds  are  oily  liquids  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  insolulile  in 
water,  and  possess  a  pungent  odour.  They  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition, 
being  resolved  into  stannic  compounds  and  metallic  tin.  Tliey  are  in  a  state  of 
partial  chemical  saturation  only,  and  therefore  perform  the  part  of  radicles,  combin- 
ing directly  with  chlorine,  oxygen,  &c.,  and  forming  well-marked  bodies  of  great 
stability. 

Stannous  compounds  are  diatomic,  and  unite  directly  with  free  oxygen,  chlorine,  &c., 
to  produce  bodies  of  the  stannic  form.  Thus  stannous  ethide  forms  with  oxygen,  stannic 
oxidiethide : 

Sn"(C-H^)'  -1-0    =  Sni'(CIl*)'0" 
Stannous  ethide.  Siannic  oxidiethide. 

Stannous  compounds  have  never  yet  been  observed  to  play  a  mon  atomic  part.  No 
triatomic  compound  has  been  directly  formed  from  a  stannous  body  ;  the  latter,  under 
the  influence  of  iodine,  oxygen,  &c.,  seems  to  pass  at  once  into  the  stannic  fonn. 

Triatomic  compounds  of  the  form  (Sn"'Il^  -i- )-  have  hitherto  been  very  little  examined. 
They  are  oily  liquids,  uniting  directly  with  negative  radicles,  forming  an  extensive 
series  of  compounds  belonging  to  the  stannic  class,  a  considerable  number  of  vvliieh 
have  been  studied.  The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  mode  in  which 
triatomic  compounds  of  this  form  pass  into  bodies  of  the  stannic  class  : 

[Sn"'(C'n^y]^  +  r    =  2Sn"(C'H»)'I. 

Tri-etliide  of  tin.  Stannic  ioilotrielliiJe. 

Su'"(C-H*)'I  +   V    =    Sn"'{C^H'^)^P  -t-  C-M. 

Stannic  iodotri-  St;innic  Iodide  of 

etiiide.  etidde.  eiliyl. 

No  reduction  of  a  triatomic  compound  to  a  stannous  compound  has  yet  been  effected, 
although  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  tliat  an  aqueous  solution  of  diethiodide  of  tin,  for 
instance,  if  treated  with  zinc,  would  yield  stannous  ethide.  On  the  other  hand, 
stannic  ethide  or  methide  in  contact  with  iodine  is  transformed  into  a  triatomic  com- 
pound, viz.,  diethiodide  of  tin : 

2Sn''(C=H=')'(CIP)=  -^  P    =    2,Sn"(C=IP)'I  +  4CI1»I. 

stannic  eihjio-diinetliide.    \  Uimettiiodide        loiiid.'  of 

of  tin.  inetliyl. 

/ 

Triatomic  compounds  of  the  form  ^Sn"'<  R  +  J  "are  very  little  known.    In  fact  the 

diethiodide  of  tin,  the  production  of  which  from  stannic  ethylodimethido  has  just  been 
mentioned,  is  the  only  one  known  with  certainty.  It  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  with  partial  decomposition  at  208^,  and  possessing  a  most  insupportable 
odour,  resembling  essential  oil  of  mustard.  Heated  with  excess  of  iodine,  it  is  trans- 
formed into  stannic  iododiethide : 

[Sn'"(C^H^)=ip  +  I'    =  2Sn"(C-ff)-P. 

Dietliiodide  of  tin.  Stannic  iododietliide. 

Stannic  compounds  of  the  fonu  Sn"K' +  are  colourless  mobilo  liquids,  possessing 
a  slight  ethereal  odour.  They  aro  volatile  without  decomposition,  and  aro  very  stable. 
Being  in  tlie  condition  of  chemical  saturation,  they  are  incapable  of  direct  combination. 
No  body  can  act  upon'them  without  expelling  one  or  more  atoms  of  positive  radicle. 
Thus,  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  stannic  ethide  yields  stannic  chlorotriethide 
and  hydride  of  ethyl : 

Sn''(Cm')«  +  HCl    =    Sn"(C^IP)''Cl  +  C^II^H. 

stannic  etiiide.  Stannic  clilorotri-  Hydride 

etliide.  ofetliyl. 
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_  commonly  called  compounds  of  sesqui- 

stannethyl,  have  been  comjjarativelj'  well  studied.  The  oxides  are,  in  the  anhydrous 
condition,  volatile,  limpid,  oily  liquids  which  readily  unite  with  water,  forming  crys- 
talline hydrates  which  have  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction,  and  neutralise  the  strongest 
acids,  forming  an  extensive  series  of  salts.  These  salts  are  almost  all  soluble  in  water, 
readily  crystallisable,  and  of  a  very  pungent  odour. 

SK.^  + 
■^2_  have  also  been  very  completely  inves- 
tigated. The  oxides  are  white  amorphous  powders,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  They  dissolve  in  hydrochloric,  hydriodic,  and  hydrobromic  acids,  forming 
coloui'less  and  inodorous  salts,  which  crystallise  in  fine  prisms.  Most  of  the  ox3'salts 
can  also  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  either  from  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions. 

Stannic  compounds  of  this  form  are  readily  reduced  to  stannous  compounds  ;  thus, 
when  a  piece  of  zinc  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of  stannic  chlorodiethide,  stannous 
ethide  is  produced : 

Sn"(C-H=)^Cl=  +  Zn"    =    Sn"(C'mY  +  Zn"CP. 

S'.annic  chlorndi-  Stannous  etiiicle. 

ethide. 

Bismuth  Series.* — These  bodies  have  as  yet  been  but  very  imperfectly  investigated. 
Bismuthous  triethide  is  a  colourless  or  slightly  yellow  mobile  liquid,  ha^•ing  an  un- 
pleasant odour  like  that  of  stibethine.  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  dense  yellow 
fumes,  inflames  spontaneously,  and  finally  explodes.  It  is  very  unstable,  begins  to  de- 
compose at  50°  or  00°  C,  and  explodes  violently  when  heated  to  150°  C,  a  temperature 
still  below  its  boiling  point.  No  direct  compound  of  this  body  has  yet  been  obtained  : 
it  behaves  like  a  chemically  saturated  substance,  and  when  slowly  oxidised  in  contact 
with  water,  yields  alcohol  and  hydrated  oxide  of  bismuth. 

When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  bismuthous  ethide,  mercuric  ethochloride  crystallises  out,  whilst  bismuthous  di chlor- 
ethide remains  in  solution : 

B1"'(C=H=)^  +  2Hg"CP    =    Bi"'(C-ff)CP  +  2Hg"(C=H=)Cl. 

Bismuthous  Bismuthous  iVIercLiric 

ethide.  dichlorelhiJo.  chloreihide. 

From  the  bismuthous  dichlorethide,  the  diiodide  and  dioxyethide  are  prepared  by 
double  decomposition,  whilst  the  simultaneous  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  water, 
bismuthous  ethide,  and  atmospheric  oxygen  is  said  to  produce  the  double  compound  of 
bismuthous  sulphide  and  bismuthic  sulphotriethide. 

Lead  SBBiES.f — Plumbic  ethide,  Pb''(C-n^)',  and  its  derivatives  only  are  known  in 
this  series. 

Plumbic  ethide  is  a  colom-less  limpid  fluid,  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water, 
and  possessing  a  faint  odour.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
but  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  act  violently  upon  it.  Plumbic  ethide  belongs  to  the 
class  of  saturated  bodies,  and  is  consequently  incapable  of  forming  compounds.  When 
it  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  hydride  of  ethyl  separates  and  plumbic  chloro- 
triethide  is  formed : 

Pb"(C'H»)'    +    HCl     =     Pb"(C^H^)'Cl    +  C=H='H. 

Plumbic  eth'.de.  Plumbic  chloro-  Hydride  of  * 

triethide.  ethyl. 

From  plumbic  chloro-triethide  the  sulphate  and  other  salts  can  be  prepared  by 
double  decomposition.  These  salts  may  also  be  obtained  still  more  readily  from  the 
oxide,  which  is  a  crystalline,  volatile,  pungent  body,  possessing  a  powerful  alkaline  re- 
action, and  attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

Mehcuric  Series. J — This  series  is  confined  to  bodies  of  the  mercuric  type,  no 
organo-mercurous  compound  having  been  yet  produced.  The  following  are  examples 
of  bodies  belonging  to  this  series : 

iCH' 


Mercuric  ethonitrate  Hg"| 

Mercuric  amylide  Hg"  | 

Breed,  .Aim.  Ch.  Vhurni.  Ixxxii.  lOii ;  D  ii  n  h  .i  u  p  t.  Am.  Oh.  P.iarni. 'xcii.  ^71 


NO' 


^  nrcc  a,  .*\nn.  ^.-n.  i  n;irm.  ixxxu.  iu'>  ,       u  it  ii  ;i  n  (m,  /iii  i.  v.n.  t-.i  u  m.  i. 
t  Lo  w  i  (5,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  Ixxxviii.  3IR  j  H  nek  ton,  Phil.  Trans.  If.W,  p.  417. 
tFrankland,  Phil.  Trans.  1852,  p.  4;!6,  and  Phil.  Trans.  IS.'ig,  p.  •101)  ;   D  ii  n  h  a  up  t,  Ann.  Ch . 
Pharm.  xcii.  .S71  ;  S  t  r  e  c  k  e  r,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  57  ;   Buckton,  Phil.  Trans.  185S,  p.  1C3,  and 
1S59,  p.  417.    Franklandand  D  u  p  p  a,  Journ.  of  Chem.  See.  itvi.  p.  415. 
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Mercuric  mc'thido,  mercuric"  etliide  and  mercuric  amylide  are  colourless,  ethereal, 
Volatile  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  possessing  great 
stability.  They  are  in  a  state  of  maximum  saturation,  and  cannot  therefore  unite  witii 
any  other  body  without  the  displacement  of  an  equivalent  of  positive  radicle.  Thus 
with  bromine,  mercuric  ethide  gives  bromide  of  ethyl  and  mercuric  ethylobroraide  : 

ITg"(C-ff)-    +    I!r'=     =     ng"(C-H*)Br    +  C^H'Br. 

Mercuric  ctliide.  Mercuric  Brnmuic  of 

etliyloL-roinide.  etiiyl. 

Mercuric  mothide  possesses  the  highest  specific  gravity  of  an3'  known  noii-metallic 
liquid  (3'069).  Flint-glass  consequently  floats  upon  its  surface.  Brought  into  contact 
with  mercuric  iodide,  mercuric  raethide,  mercuric  ethide  and  mercuric  amylide  are 
converted  respectively  into  mercuric  methiodide,  mercuric  ethiodide  and  mercuric 
aniyliodide  : 

Hg'XCff)'   +    Hg"P     =  ■2[Hg"(CH^)I]. 

Mercuric  Mercuric 
metliide.  methiodide. 

The  reaction  with  mercuric  chloride  is  exactly  analogous.  The  hydrates  of  mercuric 
methoxide  and  mercuric  etlioxide  are  caustic  alkaline  bases,  capable  of  expelling  am- 
monia from  its  salts,  and  behaving  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  corresponding  monatumic 
compounds  of  tin  and  lead.  The  remaining  mercury-compouuds,  wiiich  may  be  cor.- 
sidered  as  derivatives  of  these  two  bodies,  are  represented  in  the  above  list  by  the 
iodides  and  nitrates  :  they  genei'ally  crystallise  very  readily,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
the  haloid  compounds,  are  soluble  in  water.  The  behaviour  of  mercuric  metliide, 
ethide  and  amylide  in  contact  with  zinc  has  already  been  described  as  the  basis  of  a 
method  for  procuring  the  zinc-compounds  of  the  respective  hydrocarbon  radicles.  When 
the  iodide,  bromide,  or  chloride  of  an  organo-mercurial  body  is  treated  with  an  organo- 
zinc  compound,  the  negative  element  becomes  replaced  by  the  alcohol-radicle  of  the 
zinc-compound  ;  thus,  when  mercuric  metliiodide  is  treated  with  zinc-methyl,  mercuric 
methide  is  produced.  And  it  is  believed  that  by  acting  upon  mercuric  ethochloride 
with  zinc-methyl,  mercuric  ethylomethide  is  formed : 

2[Hg"(C'H^)Cl]    -I-    Zn"(CH-^)2     =     2[Hg"(C=H^)(CH')]     +  Zn"CF, 

Mercuric  etiiocliloride.        ZiijC-methyl.  Mercuric  etliylometliide. 

but  this  body  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity;  distillation  gradually  re- 
solves it  into  mercuric  methide  and  mercuric  ethide  : 

2[Hg"(C'^H-^)(CH')]      =      Hg"(CH')=    +  Hg"(C^H=)2. 

I\ler(  uric  etliyloaielliide.  Mercuric  INIercuric  etliide. 

methide. 

Antimont  Series.* — ^This  important  series  of  organo-metallic  bodies  contains  a 
greater  number  and  variety  of  compounds  than  any  utlior,  with  the  exception  of  the 
arsenic  series.  The  remarkable  polyatomic  character  of  antimony  and  arsenic  not  only 
renders  the  possible  number  of  their  organo-compouuds  very  large,  but  the  variations  in 
the  pi-oportions  of  the  positive  and  negative  molecules  gives  an  extremely  wide  range  to 
their  chemical  character,  extending,  as  it  does,  from  highly  caustic  bases  on  the  one 
hand  to  powerful  bibasic  acids  on  the  otlier.  The  following  are  the  principal  compounds 
belonging  to  this  series  : 

Trimethylstibinc  Sb"'{CH')'. 

Autimonic  Trimethoxide    ........  Sb'(CH^)^0. 

Iodide  of  tetramethylstibouium  or  autimonic  tetramethiodide      .  Sb'(CH^)*I. 
Hydrate  of  tetramethylstibonium  or  antimonic  tetramethylhydrate  Sb'(CH^)^(HO). 
Autimonic  Trimethosulphate      .......  Sb''(CH^/(SO')". 

Antimonic  Triamylnitrate         .......  Sb''(CH')'(]S'0'/, 

It  is  remarkable  that  we  have  as  yet  no  decisive  evidence  in  this  series,  of  the  ex- 
istence of  a  compound  corresponding  to  cacodyl.  It  is  true  that  such  a  body  has  been 
described  under  the  name  of  stibliianii/I.,  but  subsequent  experiments  have  failed  to  con- 
firm its  existence.  Amongst  organo-antiraony  compounds,  therefore,  the  most  simple 
form  is  Sb"!?' +  .  Bodies  of  this  form  are  the  analogues  of  ammonia,  and  need  not 
be  here  further  noticed.     The  pentatomic  organo-antimonial  compounds  of  the  form 

Sb'  jp     are  also  the  true  analogues  of  ammouiiun-compounds. 

The  remaining  compounds  of  this  series  are  constructed  upon  the  model  Sb'j^,, 
When  two  atoms  of  R—  are  replaced  by  diatomic  oxygen,  these  compounds  constitute 


•I.dwiR,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  31.'',  :127  ;  Lan  d  o  It,  Ixxviii.  91;  li  u  c  k  t  on,  Cheni.  Soc. 
Qu.  J..xiii.  u:.;  Hofniann,  itmi.  xi.  :<16. 
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what  may  be  termed  biacid  antimony  bases.  They  are  formed  either  by  the  direct 
union  of  the  stibamines  Sb"'E'  +  with  oxygen : 

Sb"'|R+     +0         =  S^'jo"^ 

or  as  hydrates  by  the  decomposition  of  the  corresponding  haloid  compounds  by  means 
of  potash  :  thus — 

Sb'l^j/    +     2KH0      =     Sb'|^g^2    +  2KC1. 

The  stibamines,  although  in  other  respects  the  perfect  analogues  of  the  nitramines, 
here  evidently  exhibit  a  much  more  highly  positive  chai-acter,  uniting  with  ox3-gen  so 
energetically  as  to  be  spontaneously  inflammable  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  series. 

The  biacid  antimony  bases  are  colourless,  transparent,  amorphous,  and  viscous 
bodies  ;  the  ethyl  base  is  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  somewhat  less  soluble 
in  ether.  They  possess  a  bitter  taste,  are  non-volatile,  and  do  not  suffer  any  change 
when  exposed  to  the  air.    Treated  with  potassium  they  are  reduced  to  stibamines : 

Sb  1^2)3     +     2K       =  *  2KH0. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  the  biacid  bases  with  ignition ;  but  when  they  are 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  or  other  acid,  the  respective  biacid  salts  are  produced.  The 
oxysalts  are  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol ;  most  of  them  crystallise  without  much  diffi- 
culty, as  do  also  the  antimonie  biniodides  ;  but  antimonic  triethobromide  and  trietho- 
chloride  are  liquids  not  volatile  without  decomposition,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  existence  of  antimonic  triethoxiodide  has  been  proved  by  Strecker.  It  had 
previously  been  regarded  by  Merck  as  a  protoiodide  of  stibethine  (Sb(C'H*)'I). 

Ahsbnic  Series.* — This  series  is  perhaps  the  most  important  and  interesting 
amongst  organo-metallic  bodies ;  it  contains  the  first  discovered  organo-metal,  cacodyl, 
the  classical  investigation  of  which  by  Bun  sen  not  only  imparts  a  completeness  to 
our  knowledge  of  this  series,  but  has  afforded  the  clue  to  the  successful  interpretation 
of  many  phenomena  met  with  in  other  analogous  families.  It  will  be  convenient  to  divide 
its  very  numerous  members  into  three  groups. 

A.  Organo-arsenioal  compounds  of  the  type  ^'g2jjj^2 

B.  Organo-arsenical  compounds  of  the  type  As"'R'. 

C.  Organo-arsenical  compounds  of  the  type  As'R'. 

All  arsenical  compounds  permit  of  being  arranged  under  these  tliree  types.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  principal  bodies  already  investigated : 

"'   ( R*' 

A.  Organo-arsenical  compounds  of  the  Type  As'  j 

Cacodyl  As'(CH')* 

Ethylic  cacodyl  ....  As^C'H')*. 

B.  Organo-arsenical  compounds  of  the  Type  As'"R'. 

Chloride  of  cacodyl   .       .  .  As"'(CH')='Cl 

Chloride  of  cacoplatyl       .  .  As"'(CH')(CPt'"H)Cl 

Arsenious  oxymethide       .  .  As"'(CH')0" 

Arsenious  dichloromethide  .  As"'(CH'')Cl' 

Trimethylarsine  .  As"'(CH')'. 

C.  Organo-arsenical  compounds  of  the  Type  As''R'. 

This  group  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  families  or  sub-types,  viz.  : 
^  R  + 

(I.  Bodies  of  the  form  As'  j  j^,  _  and  their  derivatives : 

Monomethyl-arsenic  acid    ....  As'(CH')0"(HO)' 
Arsenic  oxydiclilonnethide ....  As'(CH3)0"Cl' 
Arsenic  tetrachlormethide  ....  As'(CH')Cl'. 

*  Cadet  (1760),  Mem.  de  Math,  et  Phys.  de  Savants  ftraiiR.  iii.JSaSj  Thcn.ird.  Ann.  Ch.  lii.  54. 
Bunsen,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxiv.  27 ;  xxvii.  1 ;  xlii.  14  ;  xlvi.  1  ,  Frank  1  and,  Ch.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii. 
2l'9  ;  CahoursetRiche,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  1001  j  Landol  t,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  301  ;  H  o  f- 
nian  n,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu,  J.  xl.  31G.    B  a  ey  r,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  evil.  Vtl  \  ct.  26S. 
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b.  Bodies  of  the  form  As'  j  j^s  _ .        their  derivatives : 

Cacodylic  acid  As'(CH'f  0"(H0) 

Terchloride  of  cacodyl       ....  As'(CH')''CP. 

c.  Bodies  of  the  form  As'  j    _  .  and  their  derivatives  : 

Arsenic  triethoxide  As'(C^H')'0" 

Arsenic  triethosulphate      ....  As'(C-H^)'(SO*)" 
Arsenic  triethochloride      ....    As'(C''ff  )^CP. 

d.  Bodies  of  the  form  As'  j  -j^  _ 

Hydrated  oxide  of  tetraraethylarsonium  or  arsenic 

tetramethydrato   As'(CH')'(HO) 

Iodide  of  tetramethylarsoniuin  or  arsenic  tetrameth- 

iodido   As'(CH=)'I. 

Nitrate  of  dimethyl-dietliylarsonium  or  arsenic 

dimethyl-dietliyhutrato   As'(CH^)'(C=IP)^(NO'). 

The  organo-arsenical  compounds  belonging  to  the  type  As'j^j  eontain  only  posi- 
tive radicles.  They  are  volatile  poisonous  liquids,  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  possess  an  insupportable  odour.  The  lower  members  of  the 
family  are  spontaneously  inflammable,  whiLst  the  higher  ones  also  rapidly  oxidise  in  air. 
Thf  y  unite  with  negative  elements  with  great  energy,  manifesting  in  their  combinations 
either  a  monatomic  or  a  triatomic  character,  and  produe:ng  bodies  either  of  the  form 

As'"  ji^  ^  or  As' I ^3^.  Thus  oacodyl  forms  with  chlorine,  chloride  of  cacodyl 
and  trichloride  of  cacodyl : 

^'1(Ch')'  2[As'"(CH3)'Cl]. 

Cacodyl.  Chloride  of  caCLdyl. 

^'^'1(Ch')'    +    CP     =  2[As'(Cn»)'Cl»]. 

Cacodyl.  Trichloride  of  cacodyl, 

ITeated  to  400'',  cacodyl  splits  up  into  metallic  arsenic,  hydride  of  methyl,  and  olefiant 

As^CIP)'      =      As^    +     2(CIP.H)     +  C=H*. 

Cicoilyl.  Hydriiie  of  methyl.  Ethylene. 

Bodies  of  this  typ)e  can  bo  regenerated  by  reducing  agents  from  many  of  their  mon- 
atomic compounds  ;  thus  chloride  of  cacodyl  and  metallic  zinc  give  cacodyl  and  chloride 
of  ziuc  : 

I    CI  ~  |(CH^)- 

Organo-arsenical  compiounds  of  the  type  As"'E.'  are  of  three  forms,  viz.  : 
(1)    A8"R'+  (2)    As"'|g'^  (3)  A8'"j|,+ 

Those  belonging  to  tlie  first  are  termed  arsijics,  and  are  the  analogues  of  ammonia; 
but,  like  the  corresponding  antimony  compounds,  in  addition  to  their  alkaloid  function, 
they  have  the  power  of  combining  with  two  negative  atoms,  forming  bodies  of  the 

sub-type  As'^j^„_.    Thus  trietliylarsine  combines  with  oxygen  to  form  arsenic  oxy- 

triethide.  Tlie  lower  members  of  the  type  possess  this  property  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  render  tliem  spontaneously  inllammable  in  the  air. 

Compounds  belonging  to  the  second  of  the  above  forms  are  produced  by  the  direct 
combination  of  the  caeodyls  with  negative  elements.  When  the  negative  element  is 
oxygen,  the  diatomic  character  of  the  latter  doubles  the  tj'pe,  which  then  becomes 

As-|R^-I-.     The  oxides  are  bases  of  comparatively  feeble  power,  slowl}'  combining 

with  water  and  two  additional  atoms  of  oxygen,  to  form  acids.  Thus  oxide  of 
cacodyl,  by  exposure  to  air  and  moisture,  slowly  passes  into  cacodylic  acid: 

As-XCH'j-'O"    +    o"-    +    IPO     =  2As''(CH')'0"(0H). 

Oxide  of  c.icodyl.  Cacodylic  acid. 

The  chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  compounds  of  the  form  we  are  now  cousidrring 
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are  volatile  neutral  bodies,  ■n-hich  may  be^  regarded  as  tbe  haloid  salts  of  cacodyl" 
Heated  in  contact  with  platinic  chloride,  the  cacodyl  presents  an  interesting  reaction; 
two  atoms  of  hydrogen  in  the  chloride  of  cacodyl  become  replaced  by  a  diatonic 
molecule  of  platinum,  producing  cliloride  of  cacoplatyl. 

fCH'  fCH' 
As'  ']CH»    +    Pt"Cl=       =       As'"- CPt"H    +  2HC1. 
I  CI  i  CI 

Chloride  of  cacodyl.  Chloride  of  cacoplatyl. 

Cacoplatyl  forms  a  series  of  compounds  analogous  to  those  of  cacodyl. 

The  only  compounds  of  the  third  form  yet  known  belong  to  the  meth3iic  group. 
Arsenious  oxymethide  is  a  crystalhne  body  of  a  neutral  character,-j  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether,  unchanged  by  exposure  to  air,  but  transformed  by  distillation  with 
hydrate  of  potassium  into  arsenious  acid  and  oxide  of  cacodyl : 

4A8"0^t^„    +    2^[0"       =         As"- J  OK     +     „  0"    +    As=J  (CH')^ 
(OB.)  [ok  i  O" 

Arseniou?  oxymethide.  Oxide  of  cacodyl. 

Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it  into  arsenious  dichlormethide : — 


(pTT3  fCH' 


As'"  Y^Q..    +    2HC1     =     As"'|    CI    +  ^|0". 

Arsenious  oxymethide.  Arsenious  dichlormethide. 

Hydrobromie  and  hydriodic  acids  produce  a  perfectly  analogous  change,  whilst  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  transforms  it  into  arsenious  sulphomethide. 

The  clilorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  compounds  are  neutral  bodies  of  considerable  sta- 
bility ;  the  two  former  are  liquid,  the  latter  solid  and  crystalline.    By  the  action  of 

iR  "4- 

Organo-arsenical  compounds  have  been  more  thoroughly  investigated  in  the  direction 
of  the  type  As'R*  than  in  any  other ;  consequently  we  find  these  bodies  rather  nu- 

merously  represented,  especially  under  the  subtype  As'j-j^  _  which  latter  bodies  are 

the  strict  analogues  of  the  compounds  of  ammonium. 

The  Sub-type  As'Ij^,"*"  has  yet  only  been  explored  in  the  methylio  group.  The 

oxygen  compound  constitutes  anhydrous  monomethyl-arsenic  acid,  a  direct  derivative 
from  arsenious  oxymethide  : 

As'"(CH»)0"    +     Ag=0"    =    A8'(CH')d'    +  2Ag. 

Arsenious  oxymethide.  MonomeLhyUirstinic  acid. 

This  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  stable  and  well-defined  crystallisable  salts,  the  formulae 
of  which  are  represented  by  the  general  expression:  As'(CH')0"(MO)^ 

The  chlorine  compound  is  exceedingly  unstable ;  it  may  however  be  formed  at  — 19°  C, 
but  is  transformed  at  0°  C.  into  arsenious  chloride  and  chloride  of  methyl : 

As'(CHOCl<      =      As"'CP    -I-  CH'Cl. 

Arsenic  tetrachlormethide.  Chloride  of  methyl. 

Arsenic  oxydiehlormethide  is  a  somewhat  more  stable  body  formed  by  the  direct 
union  of  chlorine  with  arsenious  oxymethide. 

As"'(CH^)0     +    CF     =  As'(CH5)0"Cl'. 

Arsenious  oxymethide.  Arsenic  oxydiehlormethide. 

Nevertheless,  even  this  compound  readily  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  chloride  of 
methyl. 

Sub-type  As'  |  The  oxygen-compounds  are  feeble  monobasic  acids  of  which 

cacodylic  acid  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative.    They  are  derived  from  the 
„  fR=  + 

bodies  A'svR^+  ^7  direct  oxidation  as  already  described.    Cacodylic  acid  is  remark- 

able  for  its  stability ;  neither  fuming  nitric  acid  nor  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  and 
chromic  acids  attack  it.  even  at  the  boiling  point,  and  it  may  be  heated  to  200^  with- 
out alteration.  Although  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  contains  upwards  of  64  per  cent, 
of  arsenic,  yet  it  is  not  in  the  least  poisonous.    Several  agents  reduce  cacodylic  acid  to 
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thfi  arsenious  or  even  to  the  diatomic  form.  Thus  phosphorus  acid  transforms  it  into 
caeodyl : 

2As'K;H;     .     3P-  OH      =       2As-jCg    ^    2H.O    +     31-  OH 

[oh  (oh 

Cacodylic  acid.  Cacoiiyl.  Phosphoric  acid. 

Zinc  also  produces  the  same  result.  Hydi'iodic  acid  gas  converts  cacodylic  acid  into 
arsenious  dimethiodide  : 

As'f^O"''      +      SHI      =      As"'\^^^Y^'    +    P    +  2IP0. 
(OH  <  ^ 

The  acid  character  of  this  body  is  so  slightly  marked  as  to  render  it  capable  of 
forming  compounds  in  which  it  appears  to  play  the  part  of  a  base.  Thus  with  hydro- 
fluoric, hydrochloric  and  hydrobromic  acids,  it  forms  the  following  compounds  : 

f(CTP)«  ({CWy  ({CB-'y 

As'  (H0)2,  As'JdlO/     and   AsM  (HO)- 

(     F  i  CI  (Br 

Sutphocacodylic  acid  has  not  yet  been  isolated,  but  its  salts  present  the  same  rela- 
tions to  those  of  cacodylic  acid,  as  salts  of  sulphur-acids  generally  bear  to  those  of  oxy- 
acids.    Their  formula  is,  As'(CH»)-S"(MS). 

■j^j  _  has  hitherto  been  very  little  explored,  but  so  far  as  it  is 

known,  its  members  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  their  analogues  in  the  antimony- 
series,  as  to  require  no  further  notice. 

Tellurium  Sekies.* — The  close  relations  of  tellurium  tosul[ihur  and  selenium  place 
the  bodies  of  this  series  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  suljjhides  and  selenides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles  as  the  antimony  and  arsenic  series  stand  in  relation  to  the  cor- 
responding compounds  of  phosphorus  and  nitrogen. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  bodies  belonging  to  this  series: 

Tellurium-methyl  ....  Te{CWy 

Tellurous  dimethoxide    ....  Te(CH»)20" 

Tellurous  diethiodide      ....  Te(CTP)2p 

Tellurous  diethosulphate    ....  Te(C-lP)\SO*)". 

The  compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  with  tellm-ium  are  volatile  liquids  of  most 
unbearable  odour.  They  oxidise  readily  in  contact  with  air,  forming  the  respective 
oxides.    Tellurium-amyl  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

The  oxides  of  these  bodies  are  powerful  bases,  expelling  ammonia  from  its  salts,  and 
attracting  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  They  form  salts  of  considerable  stability,  which, 
as  well  as  the  oxides  themselves,  yield  the  original  organo-tellurium  compounds  when 
treated  with  sulphurous  acid  : 

zie  j  Q.,    +     KOJiy  ~      l{cm'y  *  Kony 

Tellurous  Sulpliiirous  Tellurium  Sulpliuric 

diethoxide.  acid.  ethyl.  acid. 

Constitution  of  Organo-metaUic  Bodies. 

Organo-metallic  bodies  may  be  regarded  as  constructed  upon  the  types  of  the  in- 
organic chlorides,  sulphides,  oxides,  &c.,  of  the  re.spective  metals  which  they  contain, 
the  chlorine,  oxygen,  sulphur,  &c.,  being  replaced  in  equivalent  proportion  and  fre- 
quently step  by  step  by  the  alcohol-radicles. 

A  reference  to  the  formuLne  of  organo-potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  compounds 
when  disentangled  from  that  of  the  zinc-compound  with  which  they  have  hitherto 
remained  inseparately  associated,  shows  that  they  are  formed  upon  the  mouatomic 
type  of  the  protociilorides,  &c.,  of  these  metals,  MCI. 

The  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury  compounds  are  all  formed  upon  the  diatomic  type, 
represented  by  the  chloride  of  zinc,  Zn"Cl- 

In  like  manner  organo-aluminium  compounds  are  formed  upon  the  type  of  the  tri- 
chloride of  that  metal,  A1"'CP. 

Organo-tin  compounds  are  represented  by  the  three  chlorides  of  tin :  Sn"Cl-,  Sn"'Cl', 
Sn"Cl'. 

•  Wohler,  Ann.  (.'li.  Pharm.  xxxv.  112,liXxiv.  09  i  Ma.l.lel,  ibid.  IxxiX.  223;  VV  6  h  1  e  r  and 
Dean,  ibid,  xciii.  233, 
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The  compounds  of  the  bismuth-sfiries  are  represented  by  the  trichloride  of  bismuth 

and  by  bismuthic  acid  :  Bi"'CP  and  Bi'  \  ,9m3-\2 

/(OH)  .  <o- 

Organo-lead  compounds  are  arranged  under  the  type  of  peroxide  of  lead  :  Pb''  j  y» 

The  arsenic  and  antimony  series  have  for  their  types  the  following  inorganic 
compounds : 

As^||',  As"Cl»  Sb"'Cl»  Sb'CR 

The  inorganic  models  for  the  tellurium  series  are  chloride  of  tellurium  and  tellurous 
acid  :  Te"CP  and  Te"0-. 

Occasionally  an  abnormal  compound  has  made  its  appearance,  such  as  ethostibilic 
acid,  Sb2(C^ff  )20*  or  iodide  of  triothylstibine,  Sb(C2H^)'J  ;  but  further  research  has 
invariably  demonstrated  the  incorrectness  of  such  formulae  and  the  conformity  of  the 
bodies  with  the  normal  inorganic  types.  Indeed  this  law  may  now  be  regarded  as 
comjiletely  established  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  control  of  the  formulse  of  new 
crgano-metallic  bodies. 

From  the  point  of  view  thus  afforded,  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  effect  of  the 
substitution  in  metallic  compounds,  of  basylous  or  positive  for  chlorous  or  negative 
radicles.  Such  a  substitution  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  dependence  of  the 
chemical  character  of  a  compound  upon  that  of  each  individual  constituent.  The 
highly  polyatomic  metals,  such  as  arsenic  and  antimony,  exhibit  this  dependence  in  the 
most  conclusive  manner.  Thus  tribasic  arsenic  acid,  by  the  substitution  of  methyl  for 
half  an  atom  of  oxygen,  yields  the  dibasic  monomethyl-arsenic  acid,  a  well-defined  acid 
of  considerable  energy,  though  inferior  in  chlorous  power  to  arsenic  acid.  The  like  sub- 
stitution of  a  whole  equivalent  of  oxygen  by  methyl  reduces  the  chlorous  charaster  of 
the  body  to  the  comparatively  feeble  condition  in  which  we  find  it  in  cacodylio  acid, 
which  is  incapable  of  forming  an  ammonia-salt.  A  similar  substitution  for  the  third 
time,  overpowers  the  acid  attribute  of  the  compound  altogether,  and  we  now  have  a 
feeble  biacid  base,  the  arsenic  oxytrimethide,  which  again,  by  the  exchange  of  oxygen 
for  a  fourth  atom  of  methyl,  is  transformed  into  the  oxide  of  tetramethylarsonium,  a 
base  of  such  energy  as  to  be  comparable  with  the  caustic  alkalis  themselves. 

The  behaviour  of  the  organo-metallic  bodies  teaches  a  doctrine  which  aflects 
chemical  compounds  in  general,  and  which  may  be  called  the  doctrine  of  atomic  satu- 
ration. Each  element  is  capable  of  combining  with  a  certain  limited  number  of  atoms ; 
and  this  number  can  never  be  exceeded,  although  the  energy  of  its  aiBnities  may  have 
been  increased  by  combination  up  to  this  point.  Thus  zinc  appears  to  attain  its  atomic 
saturation  by  uniting  with  two  atoms  of  another  body  ;  in  other  words  it  is  diatomic ; 
consequently  the  zinc  compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  notwithstanding  their  intense 
affinities,  are  incapable  of  direct  union  with  other  bodies.  The  action  of  chlorous 
elements  upon  them  is  one  of  substitution,  not  of  combination.  Polyatomic  metals  ex- 
hibit the  same  phenomenon.  An  atom  of  tin  cannot  combine  with  more  than  four 
atoms,  an  atom  of  arsenic  or  antimony  with  more  than  five  atoms  of  other  bodies  ;  but 
in  the  combination  of  polyatomic  metals,  we  frequently  notice  between  the  lowest  and 
the  highest  compound  one  or  more  intermediate  points  of  exalted  stability  ;  thus  anti- 
mony has  a  triatomic  stage  of  comparative  stability ;  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  and  arsenic, 
whilst  exhibiting  a  similar  triatomic  stage,  have  also  a  diatomic  one,  thougli  of  greatly 
inferior  stability ;  whilst  the  existence  of  nitrous  oxide  and  of  the  organic  compounds 
recently  discovered  by  Griess  renders  it  more  than  probable  that  nitrogen  has  a  third 
and  monatomic  stage. 

In  bodies  possessing  at  least  one  stage  of  stability  below  saturation,  and  in  which  all 
the  atoms  united  with  the  polyatomic  element  are  of  the  same  kind,  the  stage  of  max- 
imum stability  is  very  rarely  that  of  saturation.  Thus,  in  nitrogen,  arsenic,  and 
bismuth  compounds  of  the  kind  just  mentioned,  the  stage  of  maximum  stability  is 
decidedly  the  triatomic  one  ;  in  antimonial  compounds  of  a  similar  nature  the  triato- 
mic is  also,  though  less  decidedl}',  the  stage  of  maximum  stability,  whilst  in  phospho- 
rous compounds  the  points  of  maximum  stability  and  of  saturation  generally  coincide. 
When,  however,  the  atoms  united  with  the  polyatomic  element  are  not  of  the  same  kind, 
then  the  stage  of  maximum  stability  usually  coincides  with  that  of  saturation.  Thus 
the  oxide  or  dichloride  of  triethylarsine  or  triethj'lstibine  are  more  stable  tlian  triethyl- 
arsine,  or  triethylstibiue  themselves  ;  but  this  pentatomie  stability  reaches  its  climax  in 
arsonium,  stibonium,  and  phosphonium  compounds,  as  it  does  also  in  the  corres- 
ponding compounds  of  nitrogen,  although  the  latter  element  exhibits  a  much  stronger 
tendency  towards  universal  triatomic  stability  than  its  chemical  associates. 

In  polyatomic  organo-metallic  bodies,  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  positive  hydrocarbons  hold  their  position  much  more  tenaciously  than  the  asso- 
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ciated  npgutivo  constituents  nnd  [we  thus' frequently  find  the  former  accompanying 
tho  metal  through  a  vast  number  of  compounds.  Hence  the  group  formed  by  the 
metal  and  positive  hydrocarbons  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  compound  radicle.  Thus 
ca(X)dyl  is  conceived  to  be  the  radicle  of  the  whole  series  of  cacodyl  compounds.  ]5ut 
however  great  may  be  the  convenience  of  this  mode  of  viewing  organo-nietallic  com- 
pounds, and  the  same  mode  has  notoriously  been  extended  to  nearly  all  organic  bodies, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  a  purely  artificial  distinction,  which  has  no  real  ex- 
istence, either  in  the  case  of  organo-metallic  bodies,  or  in  that  of  organic  bodies  in 
general. 

A  close  examination  of  the  habits  of  the  so-called  organo-metallic  radicles  shows 
clearly,  that  their  atomic  power  depends  upon  their  position  with  regard  to  the  stages 
of  stability  and  maximum  saturation;  thus  they  are  monatomic  when  the  number  of 
positive  groups  is  one  less  than  that  required  to  reach  either  the  maximum  saturation 
of  the  metal,  or  a  lower  stage  of  stability.  Cacodjd  and  tetramethylarsonium  (the  single 
atom),  for  instance,  arc  monatomic  radicles,  because  they  are  respectively  one  atom 
short  of  tho  stage  of  stability,  and  of  maximum  saturation  : 

Monatomic  stage.  Stage  of  stability. 

As"'l^SI  As"XCH» 

tci 


Cacodyl.  Chloride  of  cacodyl. 

Monatomic  stage.  Stage  of  maximum  i.ituratlon. 


I  r 


PTT3 

As'^I:;^,  As'JCH» 

I  CI 

Tetramethyl-  Chloride  of 


j  CH' 
ICH' 


oiiiuni.  tetrainc'tliylarsonium. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  compound  radicle,  the  mimber  of  whose  positive  atoms  is  below 
that  of  a  stage  of  stability,  can  have  a  double  atomic  character.  Thus  cacodyl  is 
sometimes  monatomic,  as  in  oxide  of  cacodyl ;  and  sometimes  triatomic,  as  in  cacodylic 
acid.     Again  _arsenio-monomethyl  (AsCH')  is  diatomic  in  arsenious  oxymethide, 

<crp  ■  • 

As"  ]  fy,  ,   and  tetratomic  in  monomethylarscnic  acid  ;  As'  \  O" 

[{OHY  E.  F. 

OHG-iVTJUr^S.    See  Maejokaji. 
OROPZOIsr.    Syn.  with  Kock-soap. 
OBPUWEIffT.    Native  trisulphide  of  arsenic  (i.  387). 
OJISTSIXmIaE.    Syn.  with  ARCim. 

ORSES1X.ESIC  ACIB.    Syn.  with  Oeselunic  Acid. 

OKSSZiZiZC  .a.CXD.  St(>nhouse  designated  the  acid  obtained  from  South  American 
Roccdla,  by  maceration  with  milk  of  lime,  &c.,  as  a-orsellic,  and  that  prepared  in 
like  manner  from  South  African  Boccdla  as  /3-orsellic  acid.  The  former  is  very  much 
like  lecanoric  acid  (iii.  565),  and  perhaps  identical  with  it.  The  latter  is  con- 
tained, together  with  roceellinin  {q.  v.)  in'  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  the  lime-extract  of  the  Cape  lichen  ;  on  exhausting  this  precipitate 
repeatedly  with  water,  the  roceellinin  remains  undissolved,  while  the  /3-orsellic  acid 
crystallises  from  the  filtrate.  It  appears  to  be  somewhat  less  soluble  in  boiling  water 
than  a-orsellic  acid,  and  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  It  has  however 
the  .same  composition  as  a-orsellic  and  lecanoric  acid,  forms  salts  exactly  resembling 
the  latter,  and  behaves  in  the  same  manner  with  alcohol,  alkalis,  hypochlorites,  &c. 
The  two  acids  are  therefore  often  regarded  as  identical.  (See  Gm.  xii.  377  ;  xvi.  294 ; 
Gerh.  iii.  797.) 

ORSEZ.X.Iia'XC  ACID.  CH^O'.  Orsdlic  acid.  Orsdlesic  acid.  (Stenhouse, 
I'hil.  Trans.  1848,  p.  60  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxii.  300;  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xii.  203).— This 
acid  is  produced:  1.  By  boiling  lecanoric,  a-orsellic,  or  /S-oraellic  acid  with  water, 
alcohol,  or  alkalis; 

C"*n"0'  +  H-O    =  2C»H80*. 

2.  From  erythric  acid  (erythrin),  simultaneously  with  picro-erytlu-in,  when  the  barium- 
or  calcium-salt  of  that  acid  is  boiled  with  water  : 

CJSH'OO'^    +    WO      =      C''H'<^0'    +  2C»H''0«. 

Eryihric  »cid.  Picroerytlirin.       Oiiellinic  acid. 
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3.  From  evernic  acid,  simultaneously  with  eyerninic  acid,  by  boiling  with  baryta- 
water: — 

C'-H'«o'  +  H=o    =    cm^'o*  +  cm^o*. 

Evernic  acid.  Everninir  acid.    Orsellinic  acid. 

To  prepare  the  acid,  lecanoric  acid  suspended  ,in  water  is  carefully  neutralised  with 
lime  or  baryta,  and  the  liquid  is  boiled,  care  being  however  taken  not  to  continue  the 
boiling  too  long,  as  otherwise  the  orsellinic  acid  will  be  resolved  into  carbonic  anhy- 
dride and  orcin.  The  calcic  or  barytic  orsellinate,  being  much  more  soluble  tlian 
the  lecanorate,  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  on  adding  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  solution, 
orsellinic  acid  is  deposited  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  may  be  purified^by 
crystallisation  from  water  or  alcohol. 

OrselHnic  acid  forms  colourless,  prismatic  crystals  much  more  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  than  lecanoric  acid  ;  it  is  also  soluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  has  a 
slightly  rough  and  bitter  taste  and  reddens  litmus.  When  boiled  for  some  time,  it 
gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  leaves  orein  :  CH^O*  =  C'H'O'  +  CO'.  (Jhloridc  of 
Lime  imparts  to  it  a  very  fugitive  red-brown  or  violet  tint.  With  bromine  it  forms  tri- 
bromorcin.  (Hesse.) 

The  orsellinates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water ; 
in  presence  of  excess  of  base  they  are  easUy  resolved  into  orcin  and  a  carbonate. — The 
barium-salt,  CH'BaO'  or  C'*H"Ba"0^  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  is 
deposited  therefrom  in  four-sided  prisms.  It  is  obtained  by  adding  caustic  baryta  to 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  orsellinic  acid,  keeping  the  acid  in  excess  to  avoid  decompo- 
sition. The  liquid  is  then  concentrated  to  a  syrup,  the  acid  is  saturated,  and  the  liquid 
left  to  crystallise. 

ORSEZiXiXN'XC  ETHERS,  These  compounds  are  produced  by  boiling  lecanoric 
or  erythric  acid  with  the  corresponding  alcohols. 

1.  Mcthylic  Orsellinate,  CH'^O'  =  C'H'(CH')0»,  crystalUses  from  botUng 
water  in  silky  needles,  volatile  without  decomposition,  more  soluble  than  the  ethylic 
ether, which  it  resembles  iu  its  chemical  characters.  (Stenhouse.) 

2.  Ethylic  Orsellinate,  C'»H'-0'  =  C'H'(C'H5)0'.— This  compound,  called  also 
Orsellic,  Lecanoric,  and  Erythric  ether,  was  discovered  in  1830  by  Heeren  (Schw.  J.  lix. 
341)  vih.0  cnVie(i.ii  pseudo-erythrin  ;  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Liebig(Pogg. 
Ann.  xxi.  32),  Kane  (PhiL  Trans.  1840,  pp.  237,  279),  Schunck  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xli.  160;  Ixi.  72),  Eochleder  and  Held t,  iizW.  xlviii.  5),  Stenhouse  (/oc.  cit.), 
Strecker  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  Ill),  and  Hesse  {ibid,  cxvii.  297).  It  is  obtained 
by  prolonged  boiling  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  lecanoric,  a-orsellic,  (8-orsellic.  or 
erythric  acid,  or  by  repeatedly  exhausting  Roccella  tinctoria,  or  other  colour-yielding 
lichens  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporating  the  united  liquids  to  dryness,  and  boiling  the 
residue  with  water.  It  separates  from  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  crystalline 
scales  or  needles,  the  mother-liquor  retaining  a  large  quantity  of  orcin  :  it  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water.  Another  mode  of  preparing  it  is  to 
pass  hydrochloric  acid  gas  in  excess  into  a  warm  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
lecanoric  acid,  evaporate  over  the  water-bath  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid,  and  treat  the  residue  with  water.  Orsellinic  ether  is  then  precipitated  as 
a  blackish-green  resinous  mass  which  may  be  purified  as  above. 

Ethylic  orsellinate  forms  snow-white,  very  thin  laminae  or  needles,  nearly  insoluble  iu 
cold  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  alkaline  solutions,  whence  it  is 
precipitated  by  acids  in  its  original  state.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral  to  tt-st-jiaper. 
It  quickly  turns  brown,  especially  when  dissolved  iu  a  li.xed  alkali.  The  ammoniacal 
solution  assumes  a  wine-red  colour  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  melts  without  loss  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  above  120°  (Heeren)  ;  at  104'6°  (Kane) ;  and  solidities  to 
a  crystalline  mass  at  127"5°  (Hesse);  when  heated  iu  water,  it  melts  at  100°.  It 
may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 

Ethylic  orsellinate  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  also,  according  to  Hesse,  in  hot 
aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids  in  the  crystalline  state. 
When  boiled  with  alkalis,  it  gives  off  alcohol  and  yields  orcin  ;  with  caustic  baryta,  a 
precipitate  of  barytic  carbonate  is  formed. 

The  ether  dissolves  easily  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  hy  water  in 
its  original  state  :  the  solution  turns  brown  when  boiled,  h'itric  acid  converts  it  into 
oxalic  acid  (Schunck),  and  if  the  oxidation  be  carefully  conducted,  a  crystalline  body 
is  likewise  formed,  which  melts  at  60°,  and  appears  to  consist  of  C^H'°0''  (Hesse). 
With  bromine  and  chlorine,  orsellinic  ether  form  substitution-products.  (Hesse.) 

Ethylic  orsellinate  does  not  precipitate  the  aqueous  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride, 
cupric  sidphate  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  forms  with  the  basic  acetate  a  copious 
precipitate  containing,  according  to  Kane,  80'6  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  approximately 
with  the  formula  C"'H'20^4Pb"0. 
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Ethylic  DicMori  rsellmaie,  C'H*C1-(C^H')0',  obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  an 
ethereal  sululion  of  ethylic  orsoUinate,  crystallises  in  thin  prisms,  melts  at  162°,  and 
solidifies  at  159-6°.  (Hesse.) 

Ethi/lic  Dibromorsellinate,  C''H^Br^(U-IP)0',  prepared  in  like  manner,  melts  at  144°, 
Bolidilies  at  138°,  and  forms  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  containing 
C'»H»13rW0*.    (Hesse,  Stenhouse.) 

3,  Amylic  Orsellinate.  On  boiling  dried  erytliric  acid  with  amylic  alcohol  for 
several  hours,  and  remo\Tng  the  excess  of  alcohol  by  distillation,  the  residue  yielded  on 
standing,  a  mass  of  lustrous  flaky  crystals  contaminated  with  resinous  matter  from 
which  it  could  not  be  separated.  (Stenhouse.) 

OlSTHITE.  AUanite.  Cerin. — A  silicate  of  aluminium,  iron,  cerium,  yttrium,  &c., 
occurring  in  granite,  gneiss,  syenite  and  granular  limestone,  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Greenland,  the  Ural,  some  parts  of  German}',  and  several  localities  in  the  United  States. 
The  varieties  containing  yttrium  were  formerly  called  orthito,  the  rest  allanite, 
and  those  among  the  latter  which  were  very  rich  in  iron,  were  further  distinguished  as 
cerin,  but  as  these  differences  of  composition  arise  merely  fi'om  the  mutual  replacement 
of  isomorplious  constituents,  and  have  no  effect  on  the  crystalline  form,  they  are  now 
regarded  as  unessential,  and  the  name  orthite  is  extended  to  the  whole  group. 

The  crystals  of  orthite  are  monoclinic  prisms,  homa?omorphous  with  epidote.  Ratio 
of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0  -56137  :  1  :  0-8902.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  6-5°  5'.  The 
cry.stals  are  either  long  and  slender,  or  flat  tabular.  Twins  occur  like  those  of  epidote. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  oP  in  traces.  It  occurs  also  massive  and  in  grains.  Hardness  = 
5'5  —  6.  Specific  gravity  =  3-3 — 42.  Lustre  submetaJlic  and  pitchy  or  resinous, 
occasionally  vitreous.  Colour  pitch-brown,  brownish-black  or  yellowish.  Subtrans- 
lucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  uneven  or  subconchoidal.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe 
most  orthites  swell  up  and  fuse,  with  ebullition,  to  dark-coloured  tumefied  glasses. 
With  fluxes  they  give  the  reactions  of  iron,  manganese  and  silica.  Most  of  them  are 
decomposed  by  acids,  forming  a  jelly ;  some,  however,  resist  the  action  of  acids  alto- 
gether. 

Analyses:  a.  Allanite  from  Bygdin-Vand  on  Jotunfjeld,  Norwaj'.  Black:  specific 
gravity  =  3'63 — 3-54;  pyrognomic  (that  is,  exhibits  incandescence  when  heated); 
decomposed  by  acids  (Scheerer,  De  fossil ium  AUanite,  Orthite,  Ccmi,  Gadolinitqxie, 
disscrtaiio.    Berol.  1849). — h.  from  Snarum  in  Norway.     Brownish- black  : 

specific  gravity    =    3-79:    undecomposible  by  acids  (Scheerer). — c.   Cerin  from 

lliddarhyttan,  Sweden.    Specific  gravity  3  77 — 3'80.    Undecomposible  (Sclieerer).  

(/.  Urcmorthitc  from  Miask  in  the  Ural.  Black:  specific  gravity  =  3-647.  Decom- 
poslble  (Rammelsberg,  Mincralchcmie,  p.  747). — e.  80-caUei  Biick!anditc.  Specific 
gravity  =  3-48— 3-66  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  273  ;  xliii.  35,  99).— /  From  the 
Thuriiigerwald;  partly  crystallised  in  the  form  of  epidote.  Black.  Specific  gravity  = 
3-79.  Undecomposible  (Credner,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxix.  144). — ff.  From  Wernheim, 
Baden,  in  syenite.  Specific  gravity  =  3-44 — 3-47.  Undecomposible  (St ifft,  Ram- 
iiulsbcrg's  Mincralchemie,  p.  746). — h.  Berks  Co.  Pennsylvania.  Specific  gravity  = 
3-782.    Decomposible  (Genth,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixiv.  471). 

Silica  .... 
Alumina 
Ferric  oxido 
l-errans  oxide 
IManganous  oxide 
Cerous  oxide 
Oxides  of  Lanthatmni 

and  Didymium 
Yitria  .... 
Lime  .... 

WntiT  .... 


These  analytical  results  may  be  represented  by  the  general  formula  3M-SiO^(Al"; 
Fe"')*Si'0''-^  (M"  denoting  diatomic  iron,  cerium,  yttrium,  calcium,  &c.),  both  terms  of 
which  are  orthosilicates. 

Xantliorthitc  is  a  yellowish  variety  of  orthite,  of  specific  gravity  2-78 — 2  79,  and 
containing  much  -water. 

Pyrorthite  is  an  impure  variety  froin  the  neighbourhood  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden,  con- 
taining bitumen.  Berzelius  found  in  it  10-43  silica,  3--59  alumina,  6-08  fei-rous  oxide, 
1-39  manganous  oxide,  13'92  cerous  oxide,  4  87  yttria,  TSl  lime,  26-,'50  water, 
and  31-41  carbon  (by  loss).    It  is  probably  the  r(  sidue  of  decomposition  of  an  orthite. 

Beigrationite  from  Achmatowsk,  having  the  form  of  Bucklandite  (epidote,  ii.  490), 
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11  96 

11 -.50 

8-08 

9-28 

13-18 

13-60 

9  OS 

7-12 

c-;)3 

UOU 

l-IO 

0-95 

1-02 

0-22 

l".iO 

1-77 

O-.'.l 

n-so 

1-32 

3-40 

l-.'*0 

2-67 

2-49 

S9-GI 

■99^ 

9:1  99 

Cu-O  0-13 

100-00 

9ir-27 

Na-O  0-34 

0-09 

99-25 

K'O  0-41 

0-14 

loT^o 

99-37 
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hardness  6'o,  and  specific  grarity  3'46,  and  containing  38'88  per  cent,  silica,  20'19 
alumina,  9'82  ferric  oxide,  3'82  ferrous  oxide,  3-60  protoxide  of  cerium,  lanthanum, 
and  didymium,  17'37  lime,  1'98  magnesia,  and  1'60  water '(=  97'26),  is  composed, 
according  to  Hermann  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  730),  of  5  molecules  of  bucklandite 
(epidote),  and  1  molecule  of  uralorthite,  cr}"stallised  together. 

A  mineral  called  Bucklandite*  from  Laach  in  the  Eifel,  has  been  sho\Tn  by  v.  Bath 
(Jahresb.  1863,  p.  814)  to  have  the  form  and  composition  of  orthite ;  it  contains  31"83 
per  cent,  silica,  13-66  alumina,  17'95  ferrous  oxide,  0'40  manganous  oxide,  20-89  cerous 
oxide,  11-46  lime,  and  2-70  magnesia  (=  98-89). 

A  black-brown  mineral  resembling  orthite,  of  specific  gravity  3-44,  and  hardness 
between  fluorspar  and  apatite,  contains,  according  to  Michaelson  (Jahresb.  1863, 
p.  815),  29-21  per  cent,  silica,  2-81  alumina,  6-42  ferric  oxide,  5  44  zii-conia,  4-27 
ghicina,  9-79  cerous  oxide,  15-60  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  1-63  yttria, 
14-93  lime,  0-45  magnesia,  2-45  soda,  and  5-50  water. 

ORTHO-CAKBOSrATa  OP  STBYX..  (C!2H')^C0*.  (H.  Bassett,  Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xvii.  198.) — This  ether  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sodic  ethylate  on  cliloropicrin  : 

CNO^CP  +  4C^H=NaO    =    3NaCl  +  NaNO-  +  (C-ff)^CO'. 

To  prepare  it  40  grms.  of  cliloropicrin  are  heated  with  300  grms.  of  absolute  alcohol 
to  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter;  24  grms.  of  sodium  are  added  by  small  portions;  and 
as  soon  as  the  reaction  is  finished,  the  alcohol  is  distilled  otf  and  water  added  to  the 
residue.  Ethylic  orthocarbonate  then  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil  which  must  be  washed 
with  water,  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  purified  by  fractional  distillation. 

Ethylic  ortho-carbonate  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odour,  specific  gravity  =  0-925, 
and  boils  at  158° — 150°.  Vapour-density  obs.  =  6-80  ;  cale.  =  6-65.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  alcoholic  potash  at  the  boiling  heat,  yielding  a  considerable  quantitj-  of 
potassic  carbonate.  When  digested  for  some  hours  with  boric  anhydride,  it  yields 
acid  ethylic  borate  (i.  650)  and  diethylic  carbonate  : 

(C=H^)'CO'    -1-    IWO^     =     (C2ff)=B'0'    +  (C'H^)=^CO». 

OKTHOCXiASE.    See  Felspar  (ii.  619). 

ORTHO-SAliTS.  The  prefixes  ortho  and  mcta  have  been  introduced  by  0  dlin  g 
to  denote  two  classes  of  salts  of  the  same  acid,  which  diifer  from  one  another  liy  one 
or  more  molecules  of  metallic  oxide,  M^O,  M"0,  &c.,  the  more  basic  salts  being  caUed 
ortho-  and  the  less  basic,  meta-salts,  as  in  the  following  examples  : — 


Orthoborate  of  Sodium 
Metaborate  . 

Difference 


Orthocarbonate  of  Ethyl 
Metacarbonate 

Difference 

Orthonitrate  of  Mercurosum 
Metanitrate 

Difference 


IBorates. 

Na'BO'  (  Orthoborate  of  Lead  . 
NaBO^  Metaborate 

Na-0  Difference 


(C2ff)'C0 


Carbonates. 

Orthocarbonate  of  Calcium 
Metacarbonate 

Difference 


Pb'B-0« 
Pb"B-0' 

2Pb"6 


Ca=CO< 

C:i"C05 


(C^ff)20 

Hiti-afrs. 


H  I 
HgNO» 


^N0< 


HgHO 


Orthonitrate  of  Copper 
Metanitrate 


Ca"0 


Cu'N^O' 
Cu"N=0« 


Difference 


2Cu"0 


Orthonitrate  of  Bismuth 
Metanitrate 


Bi"'NO< 


Bi'N»0'2 
Bi"'N'0' 


Difference 


Bi-0» 


Phosphates. 


Orthophosphate  of  Sodium 
Metaphosphate  . 

Difference 
See   BoBATBS  (i.  640), 
SiLicATBa,  &e. 


Na»PO* 

NaPO^ 


Na^O 


Orthophosphate  of  Barium 
Metapliosphate 

Difference 


Ba»P»0« 
Ea"P-0« 

2Bu"0 


Carbonates  (i.  778),   Nitrates  (iv.  82),  Phosphates, 


*  This  name  leaving  huen  .-ipplied  botli  to  oi  lhitf  ami  to  :i  variety  of  epidote  is  best  gi\  on  iip'nltogctlier. 
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OKTKOSE.    Syn.  witli  Oethoclase. 
0Sl«:iVW-03BEIC  ACIB.      8yr.  \\itll  OSMIAJIIC  AciD. 

OSMAZOBSB  (from  (jcr/xi/  odour,  and  ^«/Lt'5s  liroth).  A  namo  applied  by  Thenard 
to  that  portion  of  the  aqueous  extract  of  meat  which  is  sohihle  in  alcohol  and  contains 
those  constituents  of  the  flesh  which  determine  its  taste  and  smt'U. 

OSMESilTE.    Ryn.  with  Pectolite. 

OSMCIABSEC  ACTD.  Il-Os'-N'O''. — This  acid,  discovered  by  Fritzsche  and 
St  ru  ve  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xli.  97),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  osmic  tetroxide 
in  presence  of  fixed  bases.  The  potassium-salt,  K'''Os-N-0^  is  obtained  by  adding 
ammonia  to  a  hot  solution  of  the  tetroxide  in  excess  of  potash  ;  the  deep  orange 
colour  of  the  liquid  then  changes  to  light  yellow,  and  the  potassium-salt  separates  as 
a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  fi'om  the 
least  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water.    The  reaction  is : 

60sO'    +    8NH'    +    6KH0    =    SK-Os^  N-'O^    +  +  ISH'O. 

The  potassium-salt  may  be  converted  into  the  silver-salt  hy  precipitation,  and  from 
this  the  aqueous  acid  may  be  prepared  by  decomposition  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
may  be  kept  for  some  days  when  dilute,  but  soon  decomposes  in  the  concentrated  state. 
It  is  a  strong  acid,  decomposing  not  only  the  carbonates  but  even  the  chlorides  of  potas- 
sium and  sodium. 

Osmiamic  acid  is  dibasic,  its  salts  having  the  composition  M^Os'N-0'  =  M-O.Os'N-0  '. 
Fritzsche  and  Str  u  ve  regard  the  anhydride  Os-N-0'  (not  isolated)  as  a  compound  of 
OsN'' with  OsO',  and  call  it  osm an-osmio aci d.  Gerhardt  (Compt.  chim.  1847, 
p.  301),  who  suggested  the  name  osmiamic  acid,  supposes  the  salts  to  contain  1  at. 
oxygen  more  than  in  the  formula  above  given,  regarding  therefore  the  hypothetical 
anhydride  as  Os-N'O'',  and  representing  its  formation  (in  the  salts)  by  the  equation 
20sO*  +  2NIP  =  Os^N-0'  +  3H-0;  but  Fritzsche  and  Struve's  formula  agrees 
best  with  the  composition  and  reactions  of  the  salts. 

The  osmiamates  of  the  alkali-  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are  soluble  in  water ; 
the  lead,  mercury,  and  silver  salts  are  insoluble.  The  ammonium-salt,  (NH'')-Os-N^O'*, 
forms  large  yellow  crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  potassium-salt,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  and  detonating  at  126°.  The  hariuin-salt,  Ba"Os-N-0^,  crystal- 
lises in  yellow,  shining  needles,  moderately  soluble  in  water  and  detonating  at  about 
150°.  The  lead-saJt,  Pb"Os-N-O^.Pb-0  ?,  obtained  by  mixing  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  potassium  or  ammonium  salt  with  nitrate  of  lead,  is  a  yellow,  crystalline  precipi- 
tate which  becomes  dark-coloured  during  washing.  The  mercuric  salt,  obtained  hy 
decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  mercuric  chloride,  forms  prismatic  easily  decomposible 
crystals.  The  narcurous-salt  is  a  light  yellow  amori3hous  precipitate  which  volatilises 
quickly  when  heated. 

The  jiotassiiim-salt,  K-Os^N-0^,  crystallises  in  yellow  dimetric  octahedrons  with  ter- 
minal angles  of  106°  16' and  lateral  angles  of  116°  6'.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
alcohol  than  in  water,  insoluble  in  ether  ;  may  be  heated  to  180°  without  alteration, 
but  detonates  at  higher  temperatures.  Heated  with  hydi-ochlorie  acid  and  chloride  of 
potassium,  it  gives  off  chlorine  and  is  converted  into  potassio-osmioso-osmic  chloride 
(ehlorosmite  of  potassium)  (Glaus) : 

K^Os^N-O'  +  4KC1  +  18HC1    =    2(3KC1.0sCP)  +  2NH'C1  +  6H=0  +  CP. 

The  silver-salt,  Ag'Os^N-C.  obtained  by  precipitation,  or  by  dissolving  osmic  tetroxide 
in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  the  silver-salt  and  supersaturating  with  nitric  acid,  is  a 
lemon-yellow  crystalline  powder,  veiy  slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  cold  nitric  acid, 
easily  soluble  in  ammonia.  It  blackens  when  exposed  to  light,  detonates  violently  at 
80°,  also  by  percussion,  or  when  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  it. 

The  sodium-salt  is  very  soluble  and  crystallises  from  a  syrupy  solution  in  rather 
large  prismatic  hydrated  crystals. 

The  zinc-salt  is  very  soluble. 

An  ammoniacal  zinc-salt,  4NH^Zn"0s^N^0*,  separates  on  mixing  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  osmic  tetroxide  with  a  zinc-salt,  as  a  light  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
permanent  in  the  air,  easily  decomposible  by  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia. 
Cadmium  forms  a  similar  salt. 

OSMXAAXXDS:.  The  name  given  by  Fre  my  to  the  compound  N2II''(OsO'')",  which 
he  supposes  to  exist  in  combination  with  sal-ammoniac  in  the  yellow  substance  produced 
by  digesting  osmite  of  pota.ssium  in  a  cold  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  (pp.  244,  246). 
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OSMIRIDIUM. 


OSSSXStZDXinRI  or  Iridosmine. — Thp  native  alloy  of  iridium  and  osmium,  occurring 
together  with  platinum,  &c.  in  various  localities.  Its  composition  and  properties  have 
been  already  given  under  Ibidosmiije  (iii.  325),  and  several  methods  of  decomposing  it 
under  Ikidium  (iii.  314).  The  following  are  additional  methods: — a.  90  grms.  of  the 
ore  are  mixed  with  180  grms.  saltpetre  and  90  grras.  caustic  potash,  and  the  mixture  is 
exposed  in  separate  portions  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  in 
a  large  silver  crucible,  placed  within  a  hessian  crucible  containing  magnesia,  each 
melted  portion  being  poured  out  into  an  iron  dish  and  the  still  undecomposed  residue 
heated  twice  or  thrice  more  with  the  same  quantity  of  flux,  before  a  fresh  portion  of 
the  original  mixture  is  introduced  into  the  crucible.  The  cooled  and  pulverised  mass 
is  then  introduced  into  a  vessel  which  can  be  closed,  and  briskly  agitated  for  four 
hours  in  a  dark  place  with  14  litres  of  distilled  water,  and  the  clear  deep  orange- 
coloured  solution  {A)  is  decanted  from  the  black  sediment  (B)  which  latter  is  washed 
with  water  in  a  funnel  plugged  with  asbestos.  The  solution  A  smells  slightly  of  osmic 
tetroxide,  and  contains  free  potash,  nitrite,  osmite,  rutheniate  and  nitrate  of  potassium, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  osmic  tetroxide ;  no  other  platinum-metal.  The 
residue  i?  is  a  velvet-black,  somewhat  crystalline  powder,  consisting  principally  of 
iridic  oxide  and  acid  iridiate  of  potassium,  with  portions  of  ruthenic  sesquioxide,  osmic 
dioxide,  ferric  oxide,  and  traces  of  cnpric  and  palladia  oxides,  all  soluble  in  acids  ;  also 
of  a  residue  insoluble  in  acids  consisting  of  oxides  of  iridium,  platinum,  and  rhodium, 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  undecomposed  ore. 

To  extract  the  ruthenium,  B  is  fused  a  second  time  with  the  fluxes  above  men- 
tioned ;  the  solution  obtained  by  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water  is  added  to  A ; 
and  the  still  undissolved  residue  to  B.  The  solution  is  next  neutralised  with  very 
dilute  nitric  acid,  whereby  a  black  precipitate  b  is  thrown  down  ;  the  clarified  solution 
a  is  decanted,  and  the  precipitate  consisting  chiefly  of  osmic  h3-drate,  OsO-.2H-0, 
containing  ffom  15  to  20  per  cent,  ruthenic  sesquioxide,  is  washed.  To  separate  the 
metals,  this  precipitate  is  introduced  into  a  large  retort  fitted  with  a  luted  and  well- 
cooled  receiver,  together  with  2  lbs.  hydrochloric  and  3  lbs.  nitric  acid,  and  slowly  and 
carefully  distilled  till  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  has  passed  over,  and  the  residue  in 
the  retort  has  become  viscid.  This  residue  consists  chiefly  of  ruthenic  tetrachloride, 
RuCP,  with  a  small  quantity  of  trichloride.  (For  the  method  of  obtaining  the  metal 
from  it,  see  Etjthenium.) 

The  faintly  yellowish  solution  a  stiU  contains  oxides  of  ruthenium  together  with  a 
large  quantity  of  osmie  tetroxide.  It  is  distilled  with  2  lbs.  of  hydrochloric  acid  till 
all  the  osmic  tetroxide  has  passed  over,  and  the  residue  in  the  retort  has  become  rose- 
coloured  (from  formation  of  red  ruthenic  chloride) ;  the  red  liquid  is  concentrated  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  potassic  nitrate  crystallised  out ;  the  concentrated  solution  then 
evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  residue  dissolved  ;  and  the  ruthenium  precipitated  from  the 
solution  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  vAxh.  addition  of  a  little  free  acid.  The  osmic 
tetroxide  obtained  at  the  same  time  may  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation  ;  or  the 
solution  containing  it,  may  be  treated  according  to  Fr^my'a  method  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xii.  521),  by  mixing  it  with  caustic  potash  and  a  little  alcohol,  and  adding 
pulverised  sal-ammoniac.  The  greater  part  of  the  osmium  is  then  thrown  down  in  the 
form  of  a  compound  of  osmiamic  acid  with  sal-ammoniac. 

The  powder  B,  whicli  contains  considerable  quantities  of  ruthenium  and  osmium,  is 
distilled  with  excess  of  nitromuriatic  acid  till  the  whole  of  the  osmic  tetroxide  has  passed 
over ;  and  the  residual  liquid  is  strongly  concentrated  and  left  to  cool,  whereupon  it 
deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  iridium  as  black  chloriridiate  of  potassium,  K-Ir"'CP. 
The  mother-liquor,  after  filtration,  is  mixed  with  a  little  sal-ammoniac  to  throw  down 
the  rest  of  the  iridium ;  filtered  after  standing  from  the  crystalline  precipitate  of  chlor- 
iridiate of  ammonium  ;  and  the  liquid  is  then  mixed  with  a  large  quantify  of  powdered 
sal-ammoniac.  The  resulting  brown  crystalline  mass,  after  washing  with,  sal-ammoniac 
and  weak  spirit,  yields  ruthenium  in  the  form  of  the  double  salt,  (NH'')-Ru"'CP. 
(Clans,  N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  v.  453;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  322.) 

/3.  The  following  method  of  treating  Californian  osmiridium,  which  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  ruthenium,  is  given  by  Gibbs  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxi.  53).  The 
ore  is  first  freed  from  silica  and  other  impurities  by  fusion  with  3  pts.  dry  carbonate  of 
sodium,  and  subsequent  lixiviation ;  1  pit.  of  it  is  then  fused  with  1  pt.  caustic  potash  and 
2  pts.  saltpetre  ;  and  the  cooled  mass  broken  into  lumps  is  boiled  with  water  containing 
Yn  of  its  bulk  of  strong  alcohol,  till  completely  disintegrated.  The  liquid  together  with 
the  lighter  particles  of  oxide  is  then  decanted,  and  the  residue  is  again  treated  with 
water  and  decanted  after  standing  for  some  time.  There  is  thus  obtained  a  solution  of 
potassic  osmite,  a  large  quantity  of  black  oxides  (probably  a  mixture  of  EuO'-,  Eu^O', 
or  their  hydrates)  and  a  coarse  heavy  powder  chiefly  consisting  of  undecomposed  ore. 
The  latter  is  again  fused  with  hydrate  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  the  melted  mass 
treated  as  above.    The  solution  containing  the  potassic  osmite  and  the  salts  of  the 
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alkali-metals  is  decanted  from  the  deposited  black  oxides  still  containing  osmium  ;  and 
these  oxides,  after  washing  with  hot  water  and  alcohol,  are  introduced  into  a  capacious 
retort  provided  with  a  safety-tube  and  connected  with  a  tight-fitting  cooled  receiver, 
which  again  is  connected  by  wide  tubes  with  two  or  three  Woulfe's  bottles  containing 
a  strong  solution  of  potash  and  a  little  alcohol.  A  large  excess  of  strong  hydrochloric 
acid  is  then  cautiously  poured  through  the  safety-tube  into  the  retort,  and  after  the 
lirst  violent  action,  which  causes  a  part  of  the  osmic  tetroxide  to  distil  over  s2Donta- 
neously,  is  over,  the  distillation  is  continued  at  the  heat  of  a  sand-bath  till  no  more 
osmic  tetroxide  collects  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  that  which  is  previously  condensed 
flows  out  in  oily  drops.  At  tho  end  of  the  distillation  the  retort  is.  left  to  cool; 
the  receiver  is  disconnected  from  it  and  closed  by  a  cork,  and  the  osmic  tetroxide  is 
driven  over  by  a  moderate  heat  into  the  Woulfe's  bottles ;  and  the  contents  of  these 
vessels  are  mixed  with  the  solution  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  original  fused  mass. 
The  liquid  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  yields  on  cooling  crystals  of  potassic  osmite. 
The  mother-liquor  contains  only  traces  of  osmium  and  is  worthless. 

The  dark  brown  solution  poiu'ed  out  from  the  retort  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the 
residue  is  redissolved  in  hot  water  ;  tho  solution  is  evaporated  again  after  addition  of  a 
little  hydrochloric  acid  ;  this  process  is  repeated  till  the  odour  of  osmic  tetroxide  is  no 
longer  perceptible ;  and  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  then  added, 
which  dissolves  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  palladium,  while  platinum,  iridium,  rhodium, 
and  ruthenium  remain  as  double  salts  insoluble  in  a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of 
potassium.  The  latter  are  well  washed  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassic  chloride, 
which  removes  almost  all  the  iron  and  palladium,  and  leaves  the  double  chlorides 
together  with  the  insoluble  impurities  of  the  ore. 

OSmiTOPSXS,  OZXi  or.  Osmitopsis  asteriscdides,  an  aromatic  plant  of  tho 
composite  order  growing  near  Cape  Town,  yields  an  essential  oil  possessing  tonic  and 
antispasmodic  properties.  It  is  greenish-yellow,  has  a  burning  taste,  and  a  pungent, 
not  very  agreeable  odour  recalling  that  of  camphor  and  oil  of  cajeput.  Sjjeeific  gravity 
=  0"931.  It  reduces  anammoniacal  solution  of  silver-nitrate  on  long  boiling.  AVheu 
distilled,  it  begins  to  boil  at  130°,  and  enters  into  regular  ebidlition  between  176°  and 
178°,  two-thirds  of  the  oil  passing  over  between  this  point  and  188°  ;  the  thermometer 
then  continues  to  rise  till  it  reaches  208°,  and  a  small  quantity  of  camphor  sublimes 
on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  The  portion  collected  between  178°  and  182°  contains  77"9 
per  cent,  carbon  and  11'79  hydrogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'"H*0, 
according  to  which  oil  of  osmitopsis  is  isomeric  with  borneol  (i.  626)  and  oil  of  cajeput 
(i.  712). 

OSIUIunx.  Symbol  Os.  Atomic  weight  199. — A  metal  belonging  to  the  platinum 
group,  discovered  by  Tennant  (Phil.  Trans.  1804,  p.  411),  and  further  examined  by 
Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  46o  ;  xv.  208  and  527),  Fremy,  Compt.  rend,  xxxviii. 
1008),  Claus  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  234;  Ixiii.  341;  N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  ii. 
168;  iv.  453;  vi.  145;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  204;  1861,  p.  320;  1863,  p.  295),  Deville 
and  Debray  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  227;  cxiv.  78;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  385; 
Jahresb.  1857,  p.  260,  1859,  p.  231),  and  Gibbs  (Sill.  Am.  J.  xxix.  427  ;  xxxi.  63; 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  217;  1861,  p.  328).  The  name  of  the  metal  is  derived  from  ba-fiit 
(odour)  on  account  of  the  strong  and  peculiar  odour  of  its  highest  oxide. 

Osmium  occm-s  combined  with  iridium,  forming  tho  alloy  called  vsmiridium  or 
iridosminc,  in  native  platinum,  partly  in  distinct  white  metallic  grains,  partly  intimately 
mixed  or  combined  with  the  platinum  and  other  metals,  and  remainiug  in  black  scales 
when  those  metals  are  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid ;  osmiridium  also  occurs  with 
chrome-iron  in  Lrite  (iii.  325). 

The  separation  of  osmium  from  iridium  and  the  other  metals  with  which  it  is 
associated,  depends  chietly  on  its  ready  oxidation  by  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  or  by 
ignition  in  air  or  oxygen-gas,  and  the  volatility  of  the  oxide  thus  produced.  Tho 
methods  of  effecting  the  separation  have  been  already  described  under  Ikidiuh  (iii. 
314—316,  Nos.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7),  and  Oshoridium;  (iv.  241). 

To  obtain  metallic  osmium,  the  distilled  osmic  tetroxide  is  digested  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  metallic  mercury  in  a  well-closed  vessel  at  140°.  The  osmium  is 
reduced  by  the  mercury,  and  an  amalgam  formed,  which,  when  distilled  in  a  retort  through 
which  hydrogen  is  passed  till  all  the  mercury  and  calomel  are  expelled,  leaves  osmium 
as  a  black  powder  without  metallic  lustre  (Berzelius).  Metallic  osmium  may  also 
be  obtained  by  digesting  osmic  tetroxide  with  hydi-ochloric  acid  and  metallic  zinc, 
(Vauquelin), — or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  tetroxide  mixed  with  hydrogen  through 
a  glass  tube  heated  to  redness  for  about  an  inch  of  its  length,  the  osmium  being  thei-e 
deposited  as  a  compact  metallic  ring  (Berzelius),  or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of 
chlorosmiate  of  ammonium  with  sal-ammoniac  (Berzelius). 

The  following  is  the  metliod  adopted  by  Deville  and  Debray.  A  very  intimate 
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mixture  of  osmiridium  ■nith  5^  pts.  barium-peroxide  is  heated  for  an  houi'  or  two  in  a 
well-closed  earthen  crucible  to  the  melting  point  of  silver;  the  resulting  black  mass 
coarsely  powdered  is  drenched  in  a  glass  retort  with  a  little  water,  and  then  with  a 
mixture  of  8  pts.  hydrochloric  and  1  pt.  ordinary  nitric  acid;  the  mixture  is  distilled  in 
a  retort  provided  with  a  closely  fitting  and  well  cooled  receiver  containing  aqueous 
ammonia,  as  long  as  vapours  of  osmic  tetroxide  continue  to  pass  over ;  the  osmate  of 
ammonium  thus  obtained  is  supersaturated  with  sulphj-dric  acid  ;  the  liquid  containing 
the  suspended  sulphide  of  osmium  is  boiled  for  some  time  and  filtered ;  and  the 
sulphide  of  osmium  is  dried  at  a  regular  temperature,  as  it  might  take  fia-e  if  too  strong- 
ly heated.  The  dried  sulphide  is  then  introduced  into  a  crucible  made  of  gas-coke, 
polished  on  its  inner  surface,  and  fitted  with  a  well-ground  cover,  and  this  crucible, 
placed  within  an  earthen  crucible  containing  sand  and  lilcewise  well  closed  with  a 
ground  cover,  is  exposed  for  four  or  six  hours  to  the  melting  heat  of  nickel.  The  sul- 
phide of  osmium  is  thereby  reduced  to  the  metallic  state. 

Properties. — The  j^roperties  of  metallic  osmium  vary  according  to  the  mode  of 
preparation.  In  the  pulverulent  state  it  is  black,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre,  which 
however  it  acquires  by  burnishing,  and  has,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  density  of  only  7 ; 
but  in  the  compact  state,  as  obtained  by  Berzelius's  method  above  described,  it  exhibits 
metallic  lustre  and  a  density  of  1 0.  When  reduced  by  the  wet  way  it  has  a  bluish  tinge.  It 
is  malleable  enough  to  bear  rolling  into  thick  plates,  but  is  easily  reduced  to  powder  imder 
the  hammer  (Berzelius).  Deville  and  Debray,  by  the  method  just  described, 
obtained  it  in  easily  divisible  lumps  having  a  bluish  colour  hghter  than  that  of  zinc. 
It  may  be  reduced  to  a  more  compact  state  by  heating  it  to  the  melting  point  of 
rhodium,  when  it  attains  a  density  of  21-3  to  21-4.  When  heated  with  7  or  8  times 
its  weight  of  zinc  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  bright  redness,  it  dissolves  in  the  zinc, 
separates  on  slow  cooling  in  the  crystalline  state,  and  remains  after  the  zinc  has  been 
removed  by  hydi-ochloric  acid,  as  a  very  hard  crystalline  powder.  If  osmium  be  melted 
with  zinc  and  the  resulting  alloy  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  whole  of  the 
osmium  remains  undissolved  as  an  amorphous  very  inflammable  powder ;  but  if  the 
zinc  be  expelled  from  the  alloy  by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  remaining  osmium  heated  in 
a  charcoal  crucible  before  an  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  capable  of  melting  rhodium,  the 
osmium  is  obtained  as  a  bluish  metaUic-shining  mass,  having  the  density  of  21-4,  hard 
enough  to  scratch  glass,  not  however  quite  compact,  but  penetrated  by  cavities.  At  a 
still  higher  temperature,  capable  of  melting  ruthenium  and  iridium  and  volatilising 
platinum,  osmium  likewise  volatilises,  but  still  does  not  melt;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  in- 
fusible of  all  metals. 

Osmium  in  the  finely  divided  state  is  highly  combustible  :  continuing  to  bum  when 
set  on  fire  till  it  is  all  volatilised  as  tetroxide.  In  this  state  also  it  is  easily  oxidised 
by  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid,  being  converted  into  tetroxide.  But  after  exposure  to 
a  red  heat,  it  becomes  much  less  combustible  and  is  not  oxidised  by  nitric  or  nitro- 
muriatic  acid  (Berzelius).  Osmium  which  has  been  heated  to  the  melting  point 
of  rhodium  does  not  give  off  any  vapour  of  tetroxide  when  heated  to  the  melting  point 
of  zinc,  but  takes  fire  at  higher  temperatures.    (Deville  and  Debray.) 

OSIVEZITM,  CHSiOSlIQES  OP.  Osmium  forms  three  chlorides  having  the 
formula?  OsCP,  OsCI',  and  OsCl'.  A  hexchloride  OsOP  is  also  said  by  Berzelius  to 
exist  in  certain  double  salts ;  but  its  existence  is  not  well  established.  There  is  no 
chloride  corresponding  to  the  tetroxide. 

Sicbloride  of  Osmium  or  Osmious  cmoride.  OsCP. — When  pulverised 
osmium  is  he.ated  in  perfectly  dry  chlorine  gas  fi-ee  from  air,  there  is  formed,  first  a  blue- 
black  sublimate  of  osmious  chloride,  then  a  red  sublimate  of  osmic  chloride,  OsGl^  (The 
green  chloride  mentioned  by  Berzelius  is  formed  only  when  moisture  is  not  com- 
pletely excluded.)  The  osmious  chloride,  which  is  produced  in  relatively  small 
quantity,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain  pure,  dissolves  in  water  with  dark  violet-bluo 
colour.  A  similar  solution  may  be  obtained  by  dissolving  osmious  hydrate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  (such  as  zinc,  tannic  acid,  ferrocyanide 
of  potas.sium,  or  alcohol)  on  a  solution  of  the  tri-  or  tetra-chloride  ;  but  it  is  very 
unstable,  oxidising  as  quickly  as  ferrous  chloride,  and  changing  in  colour  to  dark  red, 
and  ultimately  to  yellow.  The  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium  renders  it  more  stable, 
by  forming  a  double  salt.  (Glaus.) 

Trichloride  or  Oszuioso-osmic  Chloride.  OsCR — This  compound,  which  is 
also  very  unstable  and  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  free  state,  is  contained  in  the  solution 
produced  by  dissolving  the  mixture  of  the  di-  and  tri-chlorides  resulting  from  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  piilverised  osmium,  in  water.  The  solution  has  at  fii-st  a  chrome- 
green  or  blue-green  colour,  but  soon  becoaies  purple-violet,  from  formation  of  tri- 
chloride, and  finally  colourless,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  this  compound  into 
osmic  tetroxide,  liydrochloric  acid,  and  a  mixture  of  osmious  and  osmic  oxides  which  is 
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thrown  down  in  tlie  form  of  a  black  powder.  The  trichloride  is  sometimes  also  formed 
by  treating  a  solution  of  the  yellow  tetrachloride  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  or  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  a  solution  of  osmic  tetroxido  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Potassio-osmioso-osynic  cMoride  or  Chlorosmife  of  Potassium,  K'OsC'l"  or  SKCl.OsCP, 
is  produced,  together  with  potassio-osniic  chloride,  when  a  mixture  of  pulverised  osmium 
and  chloride  of  potassium  is  strongly  ignited  in  cldorine  gas.  On  dissolving  the  ignited 
mass  in  water,  and  evaporating,  the  osmic  salt  crystallises  out  first,  and  afterwards 
the  osmioso-osmic  salt  in  small  quantity.  The  latter  is  more  easily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium  on  osmiamate  of  potassium 
(p.  239) :  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  tetroxide  is  mixed  with  caustic 
potash  and  ammonia,  then  saturated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  before  it  turns  yellow 
and  deposits  osmiamate  of  potassium  and  quickly  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the 
water-bath  ;  and  the  residue  is  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  and  chloride  of  potassium  by 
careful  washing  with  ice-cold  water. 

The  double  chloride  is  thus  obtained  in  dark  red  or  red-brown  crystals,  SKCl.OsCP. 
3H-0,  which  give  off  half  their  water  by  efHoresence  in  the  air,  becoming  rose-red  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  whole  between  150°  and  180°.  It  dissolves  easily,  with  deep 
cherry-red  colour  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether;  has  a  nauseous 
strongly  astringent  taste,  and  decomposes,  especially  when  heated,  turning  brown,  and 
yielding  a  black  oxychloride.  The  aqueous  solution  gives  with  potash,  ammonia,  or 
carbonate  of  2>ofassiuiii,  a  brownish-red  precipitate  of  hydrated  osmioso-osmic  oxide, 
which  dissolves  in  ammonia,  but  only  partially  in  potash  (and  is  precipated  therefrom 
at  the  boiling  heat.  The  same  solution  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  dirty  grey-brown 
precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia.  Heated  with  tannic  acid,  or  cdcohol  (with  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid)  it  is  reduced  to  the  blue  dichloride.  With  sidphi/dric  acid  and 
sulpkide  of  ammonium,  it  yields  brown-black  sidphide  of  osmium,  insoluble  in  sulphide 
of  ammonium.  (Claus.) 

Ammonio-osmioso-osmic  Chloride.  3NH''C1.0sCP.3H'0,  resembles  the  potassium- 
salt. 

Tetrachloride  of  Osmium  or  Osmic  Chloride.  OsCP. — This  is  the  red  com- 
pound which  constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  product  obtained  by  igniting  osmium 
in  chlorine  gas.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water  aud  alcohol,  and  is  decomposed 
quickly  in  dilute  solution,  more  slowly  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  metallic 
chlorides,  yielding  a  black  jirecipitate  of  osmic  oxide  and  a  solution  of  osmic  tetroxide 
and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Osmic  chloride  unites  with  the  chlorides  of  the  alkali-metals  forming  salts  sometimes 
called  chlorosmates.  From  the  solutions  of  these  salts,  sulphydric  acid  and  sulphide 
of  ammonium  slowly  precipitate  ayeUow-lirown  sulphide  insoluble  in  alkaline  sulphides. 
Nitrate  of  silver  forms  an  olive-green;  stannous  chloride  a  brown  precipitate.  Tannic 
acid  on  heating  produces  a  blue  colour,  but  no  precipitate  ;  ferrocyanide  of  potassium, 
first  a  green,  then  a  blue  colour ;  iodide  of  potassium,  a  deep  purple-red  colour.  Potash 
gives  a  black,  ammonia  a  brown  precipitate,  slowly  in  the  cold,  immediately  on  boiling. 
Metallic  zinc  and  formate  of  sodium  throw  down  metallic  osmium.  (Berzelius.) 

Ammonio-osmic  Chloride  or  Chlorosmatc  of  Ammonium,  2NH'C1.0sCP,  is  formed 
on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  with  sal-ammoniac,  as  a  red-brown  precipitate, 
and  separates  from  the  mother-liciuor  in  black-brown  octahedrons.  It  is  even  more 
deeomposible  than  the  potassium-salt,  and  leaves  when  ignited  a  residue  of  spongy 
osmium.  (Claus.) 

Argento-osmic  Chloride.  2AgC1.0sCP. — Obtained  as  a  dirty  green  precipitate  on 
adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  (Claus).  In  contact  with  ammonia 
it  is  converted  into  a  minium-red  very  unstable  compound,  Ag-0sCP.2NH^  soluble 
with  yellow  colour  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  (Eichler,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  216,  Claus). 
The  same  compound  is  formed  on  adding  nitrate  or  ammonio-chloride  of  silver  to  a 
solution  of  potassio-osmic  chloride  containing  ammonia.  (Eichler.) 

Potassio-osmic  Chloride.  K-OsCP  or  2IvC1.0sCP,  is  obtained  by  gently  igniting 
a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  metallic  osmium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine 
(Berzelius),  or  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium (Claus).  It  forms  brown  or  minium-red  octahedrons,  sparingly  soluble  in  watei-, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Paper  moistened  with  the  aqueous  solution  acquires  a  blue  colour 
not  removable  by  washing  (Berzelius).  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  greenish 
after  a  while,  and  black  on  boiling,  tlie  osmic  chloride  being  decomposed  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned.  Potash  decolorises  the  solution,  and  on  boiling  throws  down  a 
blue-black  precipitate  of  osmic-hydrate.  Dilute  ammonia  throws  down  a  yellowish- 
white  precipitate  which  changes  after  a  while  iuto  a  brown  ammoniacal  compound, 
N-H»OsO^  (Claus.) 

Eichler  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  211),  by  dissolving  hypo-osmite  of  potassium,  IvO.SOsO- 
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(oMained  by  exposing  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the  osmite,  K-O.Os-0'  (p.  2i7),  to  sun- 
shine), in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  a  dark  violet  solution  of  potassio-osmic  chlo- 
ride, which  was  more  readily  decomposible  than  the  greenish-yellow  solution  of  the 
octahedral  double  salt  above  described,  inasmuch  as  it  gave  with  potash  an  immediate 
black  precipitate  of  osraic  oxide,  a  similar  precipitate  with  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
also  with  phosphate  of  sodium.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  was  gradually  converted  into 
the  yellow  solution  of  the  octahedral  salt.  [  ?  Did  not  this  violet  solution  contain 
osmious  as  well  as  osmic  chloride.] 

Sodio-osmic  chloride,  2NaC1.0sCl',  prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of 
csmium  and  chloride  of  sodium  in  a  current  of  moist  chlorine,  crystallises  in  orange- 
coloured  rhombic  prisms  an  inch  long,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Claus.) 

Hexcbloride  of  Osmium.  OsCl"  ? — Not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  said  by 
Berzelius  to  be  obtained,  in  combination  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  when  a  sol- 
ution of  osmic  tetroxide  mixed  with  ammonia  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  mer- 
cury being  also  placed  in  contact  with  it.  After  a  few  days  the  liquid  loses  the  odour 
of  osmic  tetroxide,  and  leaves  the  double  chloride  on  evaporation  in  brown  dendritic 
crystals. 

OSMXVBS,  OETSCTXOM-  ilTJD  ESTIIVIATZOH'  OT.  All  osmium-com- 
pounds, when  boiled  with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  give  off  the  unpleasant  pungent 
odour  of  osmic  tetroxide.  By  ignition  in  hydrogen  gas,  they  are  reduced  to  metallic 
osmium,  which  as  well  as  the  lower  oxides,  emits  the  same  odour  when  heated  in  contact 
■with  the  air.  Those  which  contain  iridium,  however,  offer  greater  resistance  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  or  oxidising  agents  than  those  which  are  free  from  that  metal.  Such 
compounds  should  first  be  reduced  by  hydrogen  to  the  state  of  an  alloy  of  osmium  and 
iridium,  in  which  state  small  quantities  of  osmium  are  more  easily  detected  by  oxi- 
dation. 

For  the  reactions  of  osmium  salts  in  solution,  see  pp.  243,  246. 

Quantitative  Estimation  and  Separation.  Osmium  is  generally  estimated  in  the 
metallic  state.  The  best  mode  of  separating  it  from  the  metals  with  which  it  is  usually 
accompanied,  is  to  volatilise  it  in  the  form  of  osmic  tetroxide — by  distillation  with 
nitromuriatic  acid,  if  the  compound  be  perfectly  soluble  therein,  or  by  roasting  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen — receiving  the  vapours  of  osmic  acid  in  a  strong  solution  of  potash  ; 
and  to  reduce  the  resulting  salt,  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  alcohol,  to  osmite  of 
potassium,  which  is  insoluble  in  the  alcoholic  hquor.  The  osmite  of  potassium  is  then 
digested  in  a  cold  solution  of  s.al-ammoniac,  whereby  the  compound  2NH''C1.N-H'0s0' 
is  produced,  and  the  osmium  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  igniting  this  last-men- 
tioned compound  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  (Fr^my.) 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  condense  the  acid  vapours  evolved  by  distilling  a 
compound  of  osmium  with  nitro-mui'iatic  acid  in  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  precipitate 
the  osmium  from  the  solution  by  metallic  mercury.  A  precipitate  is  thereby  obtained 
consisting  of  calomel,  a  pulverulent  amalgam  of  osmium,  and  metallic  mercury  con- 
taining a  very  small  quantity  of  osmium.  This  mixture  is  heated  in  a  glass  bulb 
through  which  a  stream  of  hydrogen  is  passed,  whereupon  the  mercury  and  its  chloride 
volatilise,  and  metallic  osmium  is  left  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder.  The  liquid,  how- 
ever, still  retains  a  small  quantity  of  osmium,  which  may  be  isolated  by  saturating 
with  ammonia,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  calcining  the  residue  (Berzelius).  The 
osmium  may  also  be  precipitated  from  the  distilled  liquid  by  sulphydric  acid,  the  sol- 
ution, after  complete  saturation,  being  left  for  several  days  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  till 
the  sulphide  of  osmium  is  completely  deposited.  The  sulphide  is  then  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed;  but  as  it  is  apt  to  retain  moisture,  and,  moreover,  oxidises  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  air,  the  method  is  not  very  exact.  It  is  recommended,  however,  for  the 
estimation  of  small  quantities  of  osmium,  the  method  of  precipitation  by  mercury  being 
better  adapted  for  larger  quantities. 

The  most  difficult  of  all  compounds  of  osmium  to  decompose  is  the  native  alloy  of 
osmium  and  iridium,  especially  tlie  pale  variety.  The  difficulty  arises  in  a  great  mea- 
sure from  the  extreme  hardness  of  the  mineral.  The  best  method  of  disintegrating  it 
is  that  given  by  Deville  and  Debray,  which  consists  in  igniting  it  with  six  times 
its  weight  of  pure  zinc,  till  the  latter  is  completely  volatilised.  The  osmiridium  is 
then  left  behind  as  a  spongy  mass,  easily  reduced  to  very  fine  powder.  The  decom- 
position may  then  be  effected  by  igniting  the  pulverised  mineral  mixed  with  chloride 
of  sodium  in  a  stream  of  chlorine  (Wohler);  or  by  ignition  with  nitrate  and 
hydrate  of  pota^risium  (Claus) ;  or  with  chlorate  and  hydrate  of  potassium  (Fritzsche 
and  Struve,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  483);  or  with  peroxide  and  nitrate  of  barium 
(D  eville  and  Debray).    See  Ikidiu.m  (iii.  314)  and  0.<ranroiuM  (iv.  241). 

Atomic  wtiglit  of  Osmium. — Berzelius  determined  the  atomic  weight  of  this  metal  by 
heating  potassio-osmic  chloride,  2KC1.0sCl',  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  1-31C5  grm.  of 
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the  salt  leaving  0-401  gnn.  KCl  and  0'53o  grm.  osmium;  hencp,  if  KCl  =  174-5,  we 
find  Os  =  198-8. 

Different  numbers  are  however  obtained  by  comparing  the  original  weight  of  the  salt 
with  that  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  left,  or  witli  the  quantity  of  chlorine  given  off 
(0-3805  grni.),  the  result  being  in  the  former  case,  Os  =  198  4  ;  in  the  latter,  Os  = 
200-32. 

Frimy  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  361),  from  experiments  with  osmic  tetroxide,  the 
details  of  which  have  not  been  pubhslied,  estimates  the  atomic  weight  of  osmium  at 
199-6. 

The  number  199  may  tlierefore  be  regarded  as  very  near  the  truth. 

OSMIUHt,  OXIDES  OT.  Five  oxides  of  osmium  are  Icnown,  namely  OsO, 
Os^O^,  OsO-,  OsO'',  OsO  '. — Tlie  first  three  form  salts  with  acids  ;  the  third  appears  also 
to  act  as  a  weak  acid  forming  a  potassium-salt ;  the  fourth  is  also  a  weak  acid  forming 
with  bases  a  few  salts  called  osmitcs.  The  tetroxide,  OsO',  is  usually  regarded  as 
an  acid  and  called  osmic  acid  ;  but  its  solutions  in  alkalis  are  xcry  unstable  and  do  not 
yield  definite  salts :  hence  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  acid  oxide. 

Protoxide,  or  Osmious  Oxide,  OsO. — Obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  ignit- 
ing osmious  or  potassio-osniiuus  sulphite  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride.  A  blue- 
black  hydrate,  probably  OsH-0-,  is  produced  by  heating  osmious  sulpliite  with  strong- 
potash  solution,  in  a  closed  vessel.  Whr-n  recently  prepared  it  forms  with  hydrochloric 
acid  a  blue  solution  which  however  quickly  becomes  violet,  dark-red,  and  finally  yellow, 
oxidising  in  fact  as  quickly  as  a  solulion  of  a  ferrous  salt  (Glaus).  Berzelius  by 
precipitating  potassio-osmious  chloride  with  potash,  obtained  a  greenish-black  hydrate 
which  dissolved  slowly  in  acids,  forming  green  solutifins. 

Osmious  sulpliHc,  OsSO^  is  obtained  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide 
■with  sulphurous  acid.  The  liquid  then  turns  yellow,  red  and  finally  deep  indigo-blue, 
and  when  evaporated  or  heated  with  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  deposits  the 
salt  as  a  blue  jelly,  which  easily  oxidises  while  moist,  but  forms,  when  dry,  a  very  stable 
powder  of  a  dull  lilack-blne  colour.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid  with  indigo-blue  colour,  and  without  evolution  of  sulphurous  anhy- 
dride. It  is  decomposed  by  potash  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  is  resolved  by  heat  into 
sulphide  of  osmium,  osmic  tetroxide  and  sulphurous  acid,  the  two  latter  of  which  how- 
ever easily  reproduce  the  original  salt.  (Glaus.) 

Potassio-osmious  Sulphite.  SK^SO^OsSO^SffOorQ^^.^ej  O^.oH-O.— Potassio-osmic 

chloride  heated  -with  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  becomes  colourless  and  deposits  this  salt 
as  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  when  dried  forms  a  light  crystalline  powder 
having  a  tinge  of  rose-colour.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water,  and  has  a  scarcely  per- 
ceptible lustre;  decomposes  at  180°,  assuming  a  dingy  violet  colour.  (Glaus,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xiii.  3.55. ) 

Acid  Osmious  Sulphite  with  Chloride  of  Fotassium.  6KC1.0sS0^.S0-. — Formed 
by  treating  the  last-described  salt  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a  brown-red  crystalline 
anhj'drous  salt,  very  soluble  and  having  a  sharp  taste.  (Glaus,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm. 
Ixvii.  375.) 

Sesquioxide  of  Osmium,  Os-0^,  is  obtained  by  heating  either  of  tlie  doulile 
salts  of  the  trichloride  (p.  244)  with  carbonate  of  sodium  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. It  is  a  black  powder  insoluble  in  acids.  The  hydrate,  0s"0l3H'-'0?  obtained 
by  precipitation,  has  a  dirty  brown-red  colour,  is  soluble  iu  acids,  but  does  not  yield 
pure  salts. 

Dioxide,  or  Osmic  Oxide,  OsO'-,  is  obtained  as  a  black  insoluble  powder,  by 
heating  potassio-osmic  chloride  (p.  245)  with  carbonate  of  sodium  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
anhydi-ide  (Berzelius,  Glaus),  or  in  copper-red  metallic-shining  lumps,  by  heating 
the  corresponding  hydrate.  Osmic  hydrate,  OsO-.2H-0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  potassio-osmic  chloride  with  potash,  at  the  boiling  heat  (Berzelius, 
Claus),  or  in  greater  purity  by  mixing  a  solution  of  potassic  osmite  (K-'O.OsO')  with 
dUute  nitric  acid  (Claus): 

20sO^       =       OsO-    -I-  OsO<. 
It  is  then  precipitated  as  a  black  somewhat  gummy  powder,  which  dries  up  to  lumps 
having  a  conchoidal  fracture.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  and  when  heated,  de- 
composes with  scintillation,  gi-ving  off  osmic  tetroxide  and  hydrogen,  and  leaving  osmic 
oxide : 

20sn'0<       =       OsO=    +    OsO'    -I-  -I-  211-0. 

Claus  supposes  that  tliere  is  also  another  osmic  hydrate,  OsO".5H-'0,  which  is  soluble  iu 
j.»otash,  and  is  converted  by  heat  into  the  preceding  hydrate. 

The  anhydrous  oxide  and  the  hydrate  <U'e  both  insoluble  in  acids.    An  osmic  sidphatc 
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is  said  to  be  obtained  by  dissolving  disulpliide  of  osmium  in  cold  dilute  nitric  acid ; 
but  the  only  well-defined  osmie  salts  known  are  the  double  salts  of  osmic  chloride  with 
the  chlorides  of  the  alkaU-metals  (p.  245). 

A  compound  of  osmic  oxide  with  potash,  K-0.30sO-,  which  may  be  called  hypo- 
osmite  of  potassium,  is  obtained,  according  to  Eichler  (p.  245)  by  exposing  a  solution  of 
osmic  tetroxide  mixed  with  alcohol  and  excess  of  potash  to  direct  sunshine,  and  treat- 
ing the  black  precipitate  which  separates  after  a  while  with  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Trloxide  of  Osmium,  Osmious  Anhydride.  OsO'. — This  oxide  is  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  according  to  Mallett  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxix.  49),  when  the 
mass  obtained  by  fusing  platinum-residues  with  3  pts.  saltpetre  is  distilled  with  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  a  mixtiu'e  or  compound  of  the  trioxide  with  the  tetroxide  passes  over 
at  the  beginning  of  the  distillation,  and  condenses  in  yellow  drops  which  slowly  solidify 
to  a  mass  resembling  unbleached  beeswax  ;  at  a  later  stage  of  the  process  the  tetroxide 
passes  over  pure. 

Osmites.* — OsMO-  or  M-O.OsO'. — These  are  salts  obtained  by  the  action  of  re- 
ducing agents  on  osmic  tetroxide  in  presence  of  alkalis. 

Osmitc  of  potassium,  OsKO^.H-0,  is  obtained  as  a  rose-coloured  crystalline  powder 
on  adding  a  few  drops  of  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide  in  caustic  potash  (osmate 
of  potassium)  or  in  octahedral  crystals  of  considerable  size,  by  mixing  the  same  solu- 
tion with  nitrite  of  potassium  and  leaving  it  to  evaporate  slowly.  It  may  also  be 
formed  by  dissolving  osmic  oxide  in  the  alkaline  solution  of  the  tetroxide.  It  is  soluble 
in  VMter,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  changes  into  osmate 
under  the  influence  of  air  and  water.  Chlorine  converts  it  into  osmic  oxide  and  osmate 
of  potassium.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  even  by  the  weakest,  osmic  oxide  being  pre- 
cipitated and  osmic  tetroxide  evolved.  Sidphiirov.s  acid,  introduced  into  a  solution  of 
this  salt,  previously  rendered  alkaline,  throws  down  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate, 
containing  a  salt  whose  acid  is  formed  of  osmium,  oxygen,  and  sulphur.  Chloride  of 
ammonium  decomposes  osmite  of  potassium,  forming  a  neai-ly  insoluble  yellow  salt, 
2NH''C1.0sO^N-II''.  This  compound,  heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  gives  off  ammonia 
and  sal-ammoniac;  and  leaves  metallic  osmium. 

Osmite  o  f  sodium,  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  osmite  of  potassium,  but  does 
not  crystallise  so  easily ;  its  solutions  are  rose-coloured.  Osmite  of  ammonium  does  not 
appear  to  exist ;  the  osmites  of  potassium  and  sodium  are  rapidly  reduced  by  ammonia. 

Tetroxide  of  Osmium,  commonly  called  Osmic  acid.  OsO*. — This  is  the  volatile 
strong-smelling  compound  produced  when  osmium  or  either  of  its  brown  oxides  is 
heated  in  the  air  or  treated  with  nitric  or  nitro-muriatic  acid.  The  best  mode  of  obtaining 
it  pure,  according  to  Claus,  is  to  rectify  the  distillate  obtained  by  treating  finely 
divided  osmiridium  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  using  good  means  of  condensation,  satur- 
ate the  first  third  of  the  new  distillate  with  potash,  and  distil  a  third  time.  Piire 
tetroxide  of  osmium  then  collects  in  the  receiver,  partly  in  concentrated  solution,  partly 
in  large  beautiful  crystals.  Its  vapour  has  an  intolerably  pungent  odour,  attacks  the 
eyes  strongly  and  paiufidly,  and  is  excessively  poisonous.  As  an  antidote  to  its  poison- 
ous action  Claus  recommends  the  inhalation  of  sulphydric  acid  gas.  Its  taste  is  acrid 
and  burning,  but  not  acid.  It  softens  like  wax  by  the  heat  of  the  hand,  melts  to  a 
colourless  liquid  considerably  below  100°,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its 
melting  point.  It  is  dissolved  slowly  but  in  considerable  quantity  by  water  ;  the  solu- 
tion has  no  acid  reaction.  It  is  dissolved  also  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  the  solutions  are 
apt  to  decompose  spontaneously,  depositing  metallic  osmium.  It  is  a  powerful  oxidising 
agent,  decolorising  indifjo-solution,  separating  iodine  from  iodide,  of  potassium,  convert- 
ing alcohol  into  aldehyde  and  acetic  acid,  and  the  carbohydrates  into  oxalic  and 
carbonic  acids.    Ammonia  decomposes  it  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

30sO'    +    4NH»      =      30sO=    -i-  -i-  6H=0. 

If  the  ammonia  is  in  excess,  it  forms  a  base  with  the  osmic  oxide  thus  produced  : 

30sO*    -I-    lONH'      =      SN^ffOsO^    +    'S*    +  &W0. 
If  potash  is  likewise  present,  osmiamate  of  potassium  is  formed: 

60sO'    +    8NH'    +    eimO      =      3KW0s=0=    ^    W    +  ISH'O. 

Osmic  tetroxide  dissolves  in  alkalis,  forming  yellow  or  red  solutions,  which  are  in- 
odorous in  the  cold,  but  when  evaporated  by  heat,  give  off  the  tetroxide  and  leave  solid 
residues,  regarded  by  Bcrzelius,  who  however  did  not  analyse  them,  as  os mates  (?'.  e. 
compounds  of  the  tetroxide  with  alkaline  oxides).   But,  according  to  Claus,  a  solution  of 

*  Claus  designates  these  salts  as  osmates,  because  the  salts  so  called  bj  Berzeliu?  do  not  appear  to 
pxist  in  definite  form,  the  solutions  of  tetroxide  of  osmium  in  alkaWs  being  always  decomposed  by  evap- 
oration. But  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  alter  the  ordinary  nomenclature,  especially  as  the  osmates 
(salts  of  the  tetroxide)  may  be  supposed  to  e.\ist  in  solution, 
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the  tetroxide  in  strong  ciiustic  potasli,  gives  off  when  heated  the  gi'eater  part  of  the 
tetroxide,  while  the  remainder  is  resolved  into  free  oxygen  and  osniite  of  potassium, 
OsKO^  or  K"O.OsO'.  A  moderately  strong  aqueotis  solution  of  osmic  tetroxide  poured 
upon  solid  hydrate  of  jiotassium,  becomes  heated  and  forms,  without  evolution  of  oxygen, 
a  blood-red  solution  containing  nothing  but  osmite  of  potassium.  (Claus.) 

OSESIUIW,  SITXdPSIZBES  op.  Osmium  burns  in  sulphur-vapour.  Five  sul- 
phides of  osmium  are  said  to  exist,  analogous  to  the  oxides,  the  first  four  being  produced 
by  decomposing  the  corresponding  chlorides  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  tetrasulphide 
by  passing  sulphydric  acid  gas  into  a  solution  of  the  tetroxide.  It  is  a  salphur-acid 
perfectly  soluble  in  water,  whereas  the  others  are  sulphur-bases,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  and  forming  deep  j'ellow  solutions  (Berzelius).  According  to  Claus  (Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  264),  a  pure  solution  of  osmic  tetroxide  yields  with  sulphuric  acid  a  precipitate 
containing  less  sulphur  than  the  tetrasulphide,  OsO^ ;  but  the  latter  may  be  obtained 
pure  by  previously  acidulating  the  solution  of  the  tetroxide  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
which  does  not  reduce  it. 

OSMIUrvI-BiiGES,    AmRSOKriiJ.Cil.1..    a.    Osmio-hcxhijdnc  dioxi-dinitridc. 

N*iI"OsO-  =  \  ■ — This  substance  is  obtained  in  combination  with  1  at.  water 

(N'H'OsO'  =  N-H'OsO^.H'O),  by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  excess  on  ammonio-  orpo- 
tassio-osmic  chloride,  or  more  easily  by  heating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  tetroxide  with 
ammonia  (p.  246).  It  is  a  brown-black  tasteless  powder,  which  decomposes  with  scin- 
tillation when  heated,  dissolves  in  potash,  less  easily  in  ammonia,  and  slowly  in  acids. 
The  potash-solution  when  heated  gives  off  ammonia  and  deposits  (ammoniacal)  osmic 
hydrate.  The  acid  solutions  are  red-brown,  leave  when  evaporated  uncrystallisable 
basic  salts,  only  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  yield  with  potash  or  ammonia  a  pre- 
cipitate of  the  unaltered  base.  The  chloride  which  remains  on  evaporating  the  solution 
of  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  a  brown-black  brittle  mass  only  partially  soluble  in 
water  and  probably  consisting  of  N-H"OsCr-..rH-0.    (Claus,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  303.) 

;8.  Fr^my  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xii.  221),  by  adding  a  cold  solution  of  potassic 
osmite  to  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  obtained  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  contain- 
ing, according  to  his  analysis,  N'H'-OsO-'Cl-,  and  regarded  by  him  as  a  compound  of 
sal-ammoniac  with  osmiamide,  2NH'C1,  N-H'OsO^.  According  to  Gibbs  and  Genth 
(Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  XXV.  248),  it  forms  a  double  salt  with  platinio  chloride,  and  when 
treated  with  various  silver-salts,  yields  corresponding  oxy-salts  which  are  orange-yellow, 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water,  forming  solutions  which  are 
easily  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  osmic  tetroxide.  According  to  Claus,  Fremy's 
compound  probably  consists  of  N-H'OsCl.II-O,  inasmuch  as  it  closely  resembles  the 
ruthenium-compound  of  analogous  composition  (see  Ruthenium).  The  corresponding 
sulphate  treated  with  baryta-water  yields  a  very  ^instable  solution  of  a  base  which 
(Ilaus  supposes  to  contain  osmious  oxide. 

OSIWOSB.  See  Liquids,  Osmose  of  (iii.  718). 
OSSEIIST.    Syn.  with  Bone-cartilage  (i.  619). 

0STE01ST3B.  A  tricalcic  phosphate,  Ca'P-0^  found  near  Hanau,  also  at  Amberg 
in  the  Erzgebirge.  A  specimen  from  the  latter  locality  analysed  by  Gorup-Besanez 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  221)  gave  42'00  p)er  cent,  phosphoric  anhy  diide,  48-16  lime, 
4-97  silica,  1'.56  ferric  oxide,  0'75  magnesia,  0'04  potash,  0'02  soda,  2'21  carbonic 
anhydride,  and  1'31  water  (  =  101'02).  It  is  probably  an  apatite  which  has  lost  its 
fluorine  and  chlorine.  It  has  a  compact  texture,  like  lithographic  stone,  or  else  is 
earthy  and  adhex'es  to  the  tongue.  Specific  gravity  =  2-89.  (Bromeis,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Isxix.  1.) 

OSTRAUriTE.    A  greyish-brown  zircon  from  Brcvig  in  Norway. 

OSTRZOCOIilCiA.    A  name  of  earthy  limestone. 

OTHlTIi  (contraction  of  Ox-cthyl).  The  name  given  by  Williamson  to  the 
acid  radicle  C-H^O,  commonly  called  acetyl.    (See  Nomenclatuee,  p.  132.) 

OTOBA-FAT.  Obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Myristica  otoha.  It  is  nearly  colour- 
less, buttery,  smells  like  nutmegs  when  fresh,  disagreeably  in  the  melted  state.  Melts 
at  '60°.  Contains  myi-istin,  oleiu,  and  otobite.  (Urieoechea,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci. 
369.) 

Otobite. — When  otoba-fat  is  saponified  and  the  soap  is  treated  with  alcoholic  acetate 
of  magnesium,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  otobite  and  niyristic  acid;  and  on 
dissolving  out  the  latter  with  alcohol,  the  otobite  remains  and  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  or  ether.  It  forms  large  colourless  prisms  having  a 
glassy  lustre,  tasteless  and  inodorous,  melting  at  133°,  and  solidifying  in  the  cry.'-talliue, 
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or  if  more  strongly  heated,  in  the  amorphous  state.  It  is  not  volatile,  but  creeps  up 
the  sides  of  the  tube  when  heated.  Contains  on  the  average  73-02  C,  6'40  H,  and  20'58 
O,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C"H-''0^  (Uricoechea.) 

OTTHEXiXTE.  A  silicate  of  micaceous  structure  occurring  at  Ottrez,  near  Stavelot, 
on  the  borders  of  Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  in  small  shining  scales  or  plates  dissem- 
inated through  the  gangue.  Specific  gravity  =  4'4.  Scratches  glass  with  difficulty, 
has  a  blackish,  greenish-grey  or  black  colour,  and  pale  green  streak.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  fuses  with  dif&culty  to  a  black  magnetic  globule,  and  gives  with  fluxes  the  re- 
actions of  iron  and  manganese.  Contains  43'34:  per  cent,  silica,  24:'63  alumina,  16-72 
ferrous  oxide,  8-18  manganous  oxide,  and  5'66  water  (  =  98'6S)  agreeing  approxi- 
mately with  the  formula  3(Fe ;  ]VIn)"SiO'.Ai^Si50'l 

Phyllite  (q.  v.)  from  Sterling,  Massachussetts,  is  regarded  by  Dana  as  identical  with 
ottrelite,  but  the  analyses  of  the  two  minerals  differ  considerably. 

OTTVABOVITE.  Lime-chrome  garnet  from  Bisserak  in  the  Ural.  (See  Gaent:t, 
ii.  772.) 

OWAXiA.  or  Ojwchala.  A  leguminous  plant  growing  on  the  Gaboon  and  near  Fer- 
nando Po,  the  seeds  of  which  yield  a  fat  oil.  (Arnaudon,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxvii. 
404.) 

OWEUXTE.    Thuringite  from  the  Potomac.    (See  Thtieixgite.) 

((C'^H")" 

OXABEsrzXSXSE.    C'H'oN^O'   =   W\  (C=0^)".— A  substance  obtained  by 

(  H- 

heating  oxalate  of  benzidine,  C'^H'^N^.C^H^O*  -  2W0  =  CH^N^O-.  It  is  pul- 
verulent, quite  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalis,  and  is  re- 
solved by  strong  potash  into  oxalic  acid  and  benzidine.  (Borodine,  Zeitschr.  Ch. 
Pharm.  1860,  p.  633.) 

OXACAXiCITE.    Native  oxalate  of  calcium  (p.  255). 

OXikCETXC  ACXD.    Syn.  with  Gltcollic  Acid. 

OXAXiACETXC  A.CTO.  A  name  applied  by  Dumas  and  Piria  (Aun.'Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  v.  353)  to  tartaric  acid,  from  a  peculiar  view  which  they  held  of  its  constitution. 

OXAXiASr.    Syn.  with  OxALTTHAMrDB  {q.  v.). 

OXAXAn-TIir.  C«H'N<0^  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  133.)— A  body 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  parabanic  acid: 

2C^ffN=03    +    H-       =  C^H^N^O^H'0; 

Farabanic  acid.  Oxalantin. 

it  is  related  to  parabanic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  alloxantin  C'H'N^O',  to  alloxan 
C'H=N-0<. 

It  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  zinc-compound  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  hydrochloric 
acid  on  parabanic  acid;  on  treating  the  crystalline  powder  thus  produced  with  sul- 
phydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  oxalantin  is  obtained  in  hard  white  crusts, 
having  when  dried  at  100°,  the  composition  C''H''N''OMI^O.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  the  aqueous  solution  has  a  slight  acid  re- 
action. It  is  not  oxidised  by  nitric  acid  or  peroxide  of  lead  at  the  boiling  heat,  but 
■when  its  aqueous  solution  is  heated  with  mercuric  oxide  or  silver-nitrate  and  ammonia 
is  added,  reduction  takes  place  immediately.  Oxalantin  dissolves  easily  in  alkalis  and 
alkaline  carbonates,  with  eflferveseence  in  the  latter  case.  The  solutions  when  evapo- 
rated appear  to  contain  oxaluric  acid. 

OXAXiXC  ACXB.    C^H'O^  =      ^  I  0^  Oxalsdure.  Klecsdurc.  SaucrJcIeesdure. 

Kohlige  Siiure.  Acidc  oxaliquc.  Acide  carboneux. — This  acid,  the  first  of  the  series  of 
dibasic  acids,  C°H-''--0*,  including  malonic,  succinic,  pimelic  acid,  &c.  (i..52),  was  first 
obtained  by  S  avary  in  1773,  and  Wiegler  in  1779,  in  the  form  of  a  sublimate  and  an 
aqueous  distillate,  by  heating  salt  of  sorrel.  Scheele  first  prepared  it  from  salt  of 
sorrel  by  means  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  showed  that  the  acid  thus  obtained  was 
identical  with  the  acid  of  sugar  previously  prepared  from  sugar  and  nitric  acid,  and 
investigated  by  Bergman.  Its  composition  was  established  by  Dulong,  Dober- 
einer,  and  Berzelius.  (For  the  literature  relating  to  it,  see  Grnclin's  Handbook, 
ix.  111.) 

Occurrence. — Oxalic  acid  occurs  very  frequently  in  living  plants  ;  as  a  potassium-salt 
in  various  species  of  Rumcx  and  Oxalis  ;  as  a  sodium-salt  in  most  species  of  Sahola 
and  Salicprnia,  plants  growing  in  salt-marshes  ;  as  a  calcium-salt  in  a  great  number  of 
plants,  in  the  root,  bark,  leaves,  &c.,  being  often  found  in  the  cells  in  the  form  of 
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small  crystals,  the  so-called  raphidcs.  Many  lichens  are  very  rich  in  oxalate  of  cal- 
cium. Ferrous  oxalate  occurs  in  deposits  of  lignite.  Tlie  free  acid  (hj'dric  oxalate)  is 
found  in  Boletus  igniarius,  and,  according  to  some  statements,  in  the  juice  of  the  chick- 
pea. Oxalate  of  calcium  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  animal  body,  being  found 
in  urine,  urinary  deposits,  and  calculi  ;  in  the  allantoic  liquid  of  the  cow;  in  the  mucus 
of  the  gaU-bladdcr  of  men,  oxen,  dogs,  rabbits,  and  pikes  ;  and  in  the  Malpighian  ves- 
sels of  the  caterpillar  of  Sphinx  Convolviili. 

Formation. — 1.  Oxalic  acid  is  a  very  frequent  product  of  the  oxidation  of  other  or- 
ganic compounds,  being  in  fact  the  most  highly  oxidised  of  all  carbon-compounds 
except  carbonic  anhydride.  Some  compounds,  namely  alcohol  C-'H''0,  glycol  C-IPO'', 
and  glycoUic  acid  C'-H^O',  are  converted  into  oxalic  acid  by  a  comparatively  simple 
process  of  oxidation ;  but  in  most  cases  the  reaction  is  more  complex,  resulting  in  a 
complete  breaking  up  of  the  molecule.  In  this  manner  oxalic  acid  is  produced  in 
great  abundance  from  the  more  highly  carbonised  organic  substances,  such  as  the  car- 
bohydrates, sugar,  starch,  cellulose,  &c. ;  a.  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  ;  /8.  by  fusion 
with  caustic  alkalis.  It  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity  by  the  action  of 
moist  chlorine  or  chlorine-water  on  uric  acid. — 2.  As  an  ammonium-salt,  together  witli 
other  products,  in  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  by  water  : 

C'^N^    +    4H^0      =  C-(NH')20«. 

3.  As  a  potassium-salt  by  heating  potassic  formate  with  excess  of  potassie  hydrate,  the 
action  being  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  : 

2CHK02      =      C^K-O'    +  W. 

4.  It  is  also  found  aniong  the  secondary  products  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  potas- 
sium by  heating  potassic  carbonate  with  charcoal. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Acid  Oxalate  of  Potassium  (salt  of  sorrel)  by  precipitating  the 
solution  of  the  salt  with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  precipitated  oxalate  of 
lead  with  sulphuric  or  sulphydric  acid.  This  is  the  oldest  mode  of  preparation,  but  it 
has  given  jilace  to  the  following  more  productive  methods. 

2.  From  Sugar. — 1  pt.  of  loaf-sugar  is  heated  with  8  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1'38  ultimately  to  the  boiling  point,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  down  to 
one-sixth;  it  then  on  cooling  deposits  white  crystals  of  oxalic  acid.  It  is  important  in 
this  process  to  use  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  as  the  mother-liquor  then  crys- 
tallises in  the  form  of  oxalic  acid,  down  to  the  last  drop ;  but  if  less  nitric  acid  has 
been  added,  saccharic  acid  and  other  intermediate  products  remain  in  the  mother- 
liquor,  which  then  becomes  yellow  and  brown  on  evaporation.  The  crj'stals  of  oxalic 
acid  may  be  purified  from  adhering  mother-liquor  by  rcerystallising  them  from  water 
containing  a  little  nitric  acid,  then  draining  them  on  a  funnel,  washing  with  a  little 
cold  water,  and  drj'ing  between  bibulous  paper  at  a  medium  temperature.  Oxalic 
acid  prepared  with  nitric  acid  is  often  contaminated  with  the  latter,  which  may  however 
be  removed  by  allowing  the  crystals  to  efHoresce  in  warm  air,  then  rcerystallising  from 
hot  water,  again  leaving  them  to  effloresce,  and recrystallising.  (Eerzelius.) 

Moist  sugiir,  treacle,  starch-sugar  or  starch  may  also  be  used  instead  of  loaf-sugar  fur 
the  preparation  of  oxalic  acid.  The  nitrous  fumes  evolved  in  the  process  may  be  util- 
ised for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid ;  or  they  may  be  reconverted  into  nitric  acid 
by  the  action  of  air  and  water.  (For  a  description  of  the  manufacture  of  oxalic  acid  on 
the  large  scale,  and  of  several  patented  processes  for  utilising  the  nitrous  fumes,  see 
Urc  s  Dictionari/  of  Arts,  ^x.  iv.  367.  also  lUchardson  and  Watis's  Chcmiced  Technology, 
vol.  i.  pt.  5.) 

3.  From  Starch,  Cclluloseand  other  Organic  substances  hy fusion  with  alkaline  hi/dratcs. 
— Wlien  100  23ts.  of  starch,  sawdust,  straw,  hay,  bran,  tobacco-cuttings,  &c.,  is  mixed 
with  a  solution  of  about  300  pts.  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  liquid  evaporated,  and  the 
residue  heated  to  200° — 2.50°  for  four  or  five  hours,  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  is  obtained 
amounting  to  between  100  and  150  pts.  of  the  crystallised  acid.  When  soda  is  used 
instead  of  potash,  the  product  is  much  less ;  but  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  hydrate  of 
sodium  to  2  pts.  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  somewhat  greater  than  with  potash  alone 
(Possoz,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  207,  6-18).  A  process  founded  on  this  reaction  has  been 
patented  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Dale  and  Pritchard  of  Manchester,  who  prepare 
oxalic  acid  on  a  considerable  scale  by  heating  sawdust  with  a  mixture  of  potassic  and 
sodic  hydrates.  On  treating  the  product  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  sodic  oxalate 
alone  remains  undissolved.  This  salt  is  converted  into  calcic  oxalate  by  treatment 
with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  the  calcic  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  ; 
and  the  oxalic  acid  is  left  to  crystallise  from  the  filtrate  by  cooling.  {Chemical  Techno- 
logy, loc.  cit.) 

Properties. — Oxalic  acid  crystallises  easily  in  large  transparent  colourless  crystals, 
containing  2  at.  water:  C-H-0'.2H-0.    They  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system,  usually 
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exhibiting  the  combination  ocP.  oP.  +  Poo  .  —  Poo  .  [Px  ].  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  e 
=  0-590  :  1  :  1  969.  Angle  b  :  c  =  73°  48' ;  ooP  :  ooP  =  116^  o2';  ocP  :  +  Poo 
=  117°  2'  ;  -  Poo  :  oP  =  129°  20' ;  -  Pec  :+  Poo  =  127°  16';  +  Poo  : 
oP  =  103°  24';  o=P:  [Poo]  =  140°  19'.  The  crystals  are  usually  prismatieally  elon- 
gated in  the  direction  of  the  orthodiagonal.  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  xxii.  19. — De  la 
Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv.  453. — Eammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xciii.  24.) 

Oxalic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  dissolving  in  15'5  pts.  water  at 
10°,  in  9'5  pts.  at  13-9°  and  in  a  very  small  quantity  at  100°  (Turner).  The  solution 
is  strongly  acid  and  very  poisonous,  reddens  litmus,  and  decomposes  carbonates  with 
effervescence.  Oxalic  acid  contaminated  with  nitric  acid  dissolves  in  2  pts.  of  cold 
water  (Berzelius).    (See  further  Storer's  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  p.  419.) 

Crystallised  oxalic  acid  melts  at  about  98°  in  its  water  of  crystallisation ;  on  con- 
tinued heating,  part  of  it  sublimes  as  dry  oxalic  acid,  C-H-0',  while  the  greater  part 
suffers  decomposition.  It  also  gi-adually  gives  off  its  water  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  20°, 
being  completely  dehydrated  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxxv,  213).  Accordiugto  Bodeker  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  17),  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
crystallised  acid  is  1'63  ;  of  the  sublimed  acid  2-0.  The  acid  dried  at  100°  sublimes 
at  165°  in  slender  white  needles,  part  of  it  however  being  decomposed,  and  in  greater 
proportion  as  the  temperature  is  higher. 

Becompositions. — 1.  Oxalic  acid  is  resolved  by  heat  into  carbonic  anhj"dride  and 
formic  acid,  part  of  the  latter  being  further  resolved  into  carbonic  oxide  and  water : 

C^H^O^      =      C0=    +  CH=0= 

C-H-'O^  =  C0=  +  CO  +  H-0. 
The  same  decomposition  takes  place  when  the  acid  is  heated  with  platinum-sponge, 
pumice  or  sand.  When  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  an  equal  weight  of  glycerin,  decom- 
position takes  place  at  about  100°,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved,  and  the  residue, 
probably  a  compound  of  formic  acid  with  glycerin,  yields  formic  acid  by  distillation 
with  water  (ii.  686). 

2.  Oxalic  acid  heated  vrith  dehydrating  substances,  such  as  concentrated  sulphuric 
or  phosphoric  acid,  is  resolved  into  water  and  equal  volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  car- 
bonic anhydride : 

C^H^O*     =     H-O    +    CO    -I-  CO". 

3.  An  analogous  decomposition  is  produced  by  pcntachloride  of  phosphorus,  the 
products  being  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride,  hydrochloric  acid  and  osychloride 
of  phosphorus : 

C^H^O*  +  PCP  =  CO  +  C0=  +  2Ha  +  POQ'. 
As  this  and  the  preceding  reaction,  when  applied  to  other  dibasic  acids,  yield  the  cor- 
responding anhydrides  (i.  52),  and  as  moreover  the  reaction  with  pcntachloride  of 
phosphorus  takes  place  in  exactly  the  same  manner  when  the  two  bodies  are  brought 
together  in  strongly  cooled  ether  or  sulphide  of  carbon  (Kekule),  it  appears  probable 
that  the  anhydride  of  oxalic  acid,  C'O',  is  unable  to  exist  under  any  conditions  that  we 
are  able  to  command. 

4.  Trichloride  of  phosphorus  acts  on  the  dry  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
pcntachloride;  with  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  however,  it  yields  crystallisable  phosphorous 
acid  (Hurtzig  and  Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  170): 

C^H=0'.2H=0    +    PCP      =      CO    +    C0=    +    SIICl    -t-  PH'O'. 

5.  Oxalic  acid  is  not  readily  attacked  by  7iitric  acid ;  it  may  indeed  be  crystallised 
from  hot  nitric  acid ;  by  continued  boiling  therewith  however  it  is  slowly  oxidised, 
yielding  water  and  carbonic  anhydride. 

6.  By  other  oxidising  agents,  oxalic  acid  is  easily  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  water.  Thus  it  is  oxidised  slowly  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  presence  of  platinum 
black;  cynicldy  hy  pieroxide  of  lead  or  peroxide  of  manganese  in  presence  of  an  acid:  e.g. 

Cm-O*    +    MnO^    +    H=SO«     =      200^    +    2H-0    +  MnSO'. 
On  this  reaction  is  founded  a  convenient  method  of  valuation  of  commercial  oxide  of 
manganese  (iii.  814).   "When  these  peroxides  act  on  aqueous  oxalic  acid,  the  products 
are  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  metallic  oxalate,  e.  g. 

2C-H-0^    +    MnO      =      2C0-    +    H-O    +  C=MnO'. 
"When  4  pts.  of  dried  oxalic  acid  are  tritiu-ated  with  21  pts.  peroxide  of  lead,  the  mass 
becomes  incandescent.    Oxalic  acid  is  likewise  rapidly  oxidised  by  potassic  perman- 
ganate, chromic  acid  and  vanadic  acid. 

7.  Chlorine  does  not  act  on  dry  oxalic  acid;  but  in  presence  of  water,  decomposition 
quickly  takes  place,  thus  : 

C-H-0<    +    CP      =      2C02    -t-  2HC1. 
A  similar  reaction  is  produced  by  bromine,  hypochlorous  acid,  and  the  chlorides  of  easily 
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redncihlemctals.  Henco oxalic  acid  precipitates  metallic  gold  from  auric  chloride,  espe- 
cially on  boiling ;  also  metallic  platinum  from  platinic  chloride,  but  only  under  the 
influence  of  direct  sunshine.  With  mercuric  chloride,  oxalate  of  ammonium  quickly  forms 
mercurous  chloride. 

8.  Potassium  and  sorf/«mheated  with  dry  oxalic  acid,  decompose  it  with  incandescence, 
charcoal  being  separated  and  hydrogen  evolved. 

9.  When  oxalic  acid  is  heated  with  excess  of  poiassic  or  harytie  hydrate,  hydrogen 
is  evolved  and  a  carbonate  is  formed:  e.g. 

C^H-O^    +    2KH0      =     2KHC0'    +  H^. 

10.  Nascent  hydrogen,  evolved  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  water,  or  of 
zinc  on  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  converts  oxalic  into  glyoxylic  acid:  C-H'-'O*  +  IT- 
=  C-H-O^.H-0.    (Church,  ii.  922.) 

OzalateSi  Oxalic  acid  is  dibasic,  yielding  with  monatomic  metals,  neutral  salts 
containing  C'-M-O',  and  acid  salts  C-HMO*.  With  potassium  and  ammonium  it  like- 
wise forms  hyper-acid  salts,  e.  g.  CTIKO'.C-'H-O',  or  C'H^KO".  AVith  most  diatomic 
metals  it  forms  only  one  salt;  with  barium  and  strontium,  however,  it  forms  acid  salts 
analogous  to  the  hyperacid  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals.  It  also  forms  numerous  well- 
crystallised  double  salts.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  acids,  decomposing  dry  chloride 
of  sodium  when  heated,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  converting  chloride 
or  nitrate  of  sodium  in  aqueous  solution  into  acid  oxalate. 

The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  are  for  the  most  part 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  acids. 

All  oxalates  are  decomposed  by  heat.  The  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  also  of 
the  alkaline  earth-metals,  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  give  off  carbonic  oxide,  and 
leave  carbonates,  while  the  oxalates  of  those  metals  whose  carbonates  are  decomposed 
by  heat  (zinc  and  magnesium  for  example)  give  off  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic 
anhydride  and  leave  metallic  oxides.  The  oxalates  of  the  more  easily  reducible 
metals  (silver,  copper,  &c.)  give  oif  carbonic  anlij'drido  and  leave  the  n;etal ;  the  lead- 
salt  leaves  suboxide  of  lead,  and  gives  off  3  vol.  carbonic  anhydi'ide  to  1  vol.  carbonic 
oxide  : 

2C=Pb"0'    =    Pb=0  -1-  3C0--  +  CO. 

Oxalates  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  give  off  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  leave  a  residue  of  sulphate.  In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  the  decomposition  by  heat 
alone,  no  separation  of  carbon  takes  place,  and  consequently  the  residue  does  not 
blacken  ;  this  character  distinguishes  the  oxalates  from  the  salts  of  all  other  earbou- 
acids. 

Oxalic  acid  and  the  soluble  oxalates  give  with  chloride  of  calcium  a  precipitate  of 
calcic  oxalate,  insoluble  in  •svater  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acid.  This  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test  for  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid : 
the  insolubility  of  the  precipitated  oxalate  in  acetic  acid  distinguishes  it  at  once  from 
the  phosphate. 

Precipitation  with  soluble  calcium-salts  serves  also  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
oxalic  acid,  the  precipitate  being  converted  at  a  low  red  heat  into  carbonate  C-'Ca"0^ 
100  pts.  of  which  arc  equivalent  to  128  pts.  calcic  oxalate  C-Ca"0'',  90  pts.  dry  oxalic 
acid  C-'H-O*,  or  126  pts.  of  the  crystallised  acid  C-H=0'.2H=0.  The  carbon  and 
hydrogen  in  oxalates  may  also  be  estimated  by  combustion  with  oxide  of  copper. 

Tlie  composition  and  properties  of  the  oxalates  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
numerous  researches,  especially  by  Berzelius,  and  more  recently  by  Rammelsberg 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xciii.  24)  and  Souehay  and  Lenssen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  31; 
c.  308;  cii.  35  and  41;  ciii.  308;  cv.  245;  Jahresb.  1856,  446;  1857,  p.  289;  1858, 
p.  243). 

Oxalate  of  Altjiiinium. — A  solution  of  alumina  in  oxalic  acid  leaves  on  eva- 
poration an  amorphous  transparent  mass,  which  has  a  sweetish  astringent  taste,  reddens 
litmus,  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  swells  up  when  heated. 

Sodio-cduminic  Oxcdate,  Ar-O^2Na-O.4C-'O'.10H-'O  or  (*^"*^")'  [  O'.IOH^O,  is  pro- 

AJ^Na'  ) 

duced  when  an  excess  of  basic  sulphate  of  aluminium  (obtained  by  precipitating  alum 
with  excess  of  sodic  carbonate)  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  a  solution  containing 
1  at.  sodic  carbonate  to  3  at.  oxalic  acid.  The  liquid  if  left  to  itself,  for  some  months  de- 
posits the  double  salt  in  rhombic  crystals,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  sparingly  solubls 
in  water  with  separation  of  alumina  or  basic  salt.  (Lenssen  and  Lowenthal, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  314.) 

Oxalates  of  Ammonium. — a.  Neutral  salt,  C-(NH' )-0\H-0. — This  salt  has  been 
found  in  guano.    It  is  obtained  by  saturating  oxalic  acid  with  ammonia  or  its  carbo- 
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nate.  and  crystsillisos  in  colourlfiss  rhombic  prisms  generally  exhibiting  the  combination 
ooP  .  oP  .  ccSm  2'P<x>  .  ^P.  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-7837  :  1  :  0-3711.  Angle 
ooP  :  ooP  =  76°  10';  aP  :  atoo  =  128°  5';  oP  :  ^P  =  1-18°  55';  2fa)  :  oP  = 
143°  26' ;  2Pco  :  ^P  =  151°30'.  The  crystals  are  partly  hemihedral,  only  two  of  the 
four  faces  iP  being  present  at  each  end.  One  of  the  faces  i^Pco  and  the  adjacent 
face  2Poo  are  usually  of  larger  dimensions  than  the  posterior  faces  at  the  same  end  ; 
moreover  the  crystals  are  often  flattened,  two  of  the  prismatic  faces  ooP  then  disap- 
pearing (De  la  Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv.  4.54. — Brooke,  Ann.  Phil, 
sxii.  374).  The  crystals  effloresce  in  warm  air,  giving  oflF  1  at.  water.  They  dissolve 
in  3  pts.  of  cold  -water,  but  according  to  Heintz  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvii.  309)  are 
much  less  sohible  in  water  containing  ammoniacal  salts,  so  that  the  salt  is  precipitated 
from  a  moderately  strong  solution  on  addition  of  chloride  or  acetate  of  ammonium. 
The  salt  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding  oxamide  and  other  products. 

/3.  Acid  Oxalate,  Di-oxalatc,  ov£i-oxalatc,&R{'NH.^)0'JI-0. — Produced  by  mixing  the 
solution  of  the  neutral-salt  with  oxalic  acid,  or  with  any  other  acid,  such  as  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric.  It_  crystallises  in  rhombic  prisms,  usually  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination ooP  :  foo  .  f  2  .  Poo  ,  with  the  terminal  faces  oP,  ccf  =o  and  ccPas .  Ratio 
of  axes,  a  :  6  :  c  =  0-4533  :  1  :  0-5593.  Angle  c»P  :  odPoo  =  114°  23' ;  :  oP  = 
150°  47';  ooPco  :  cxP  =  155°  37';  oP  :  ocf>oo  =  90°;  oP  :  ooPoo  =  90°;  Poo  : 
ooto)  =  119°  13';  oP  :  Poo  =  129°  1';  P2  :  foo  =  151°  42';  ?2  :  oP  =  140°  13'. 
This  salt  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  neutral  oxalate.  It 
is  resolved  by  heat  into  oxamide  and  oxamic  acid. 

Hyperacid  Oxalate,  Tetroxalate  or  Qmdr oxalate,  C2H(NH')0'.C=H'0'.2H-0  or 
C*HXNH^)0'.H-0. — Obtained  by  crystallising  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  preceding 
salt  and  oxalic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  triclinic  prisms  isomorphous  with  the  hyper- 
acid potassium-salt,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1-607  (Schiff).  The  crystals 
effloresce  at  100°,  giving  off  15-4  per  cent.  =  2  at.  -water.  They  are  very  soluble  in 
warm  -water. 

Oxalate    of  Antimony,    Sb='0'.C^0«.2H=0   or  2[C«Sb"'H'0'lSb=0'].3H-0  = 
r(C*0')' )  n 

^LS  ■H'   j-O"  |-3H*0. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  boiling  antimonious  chloride  or  the 

oxychloride  (algaroth-powder) -with  oxalic  acid  (Peligot),  or  by  mixing  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  a  solution  of  trichloride  of  antimony  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (S  ouch  ay  and  Lenssen);  it  then  separates  in  the  course  of  24  "hours  as  a 
granular  precipitate.  It  gives  off  1  at.  water  at  100°  and  begins  to  decompose  at  220°. 
(S  ouch  ay  and  Lenssen.) 

Ammonio-antimonic  Oxalate.  C''Sb"'(NII*)'0".2II=0. — Obtained  by  mixing  a 
solution  of  antimonious  oxide  in  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium,  first  -with  a  small  quantity 
of  absolute  alcohol  (which  throws  down  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium),  then,  after  filter- 
ing, with  about  three  times  its  volume  of  absolute  alcohol  (Souchay  and  Lenssen). 
It  forms  rhombic  prisms  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  P .  2P .  ooPoo  .  Axes  a  :  b  :  c 
=  0-3716:1:0-5305.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Potassio-antimonic  Oxalate.  C'*Sb"'K^0'^.6H^0. — Obtained  by  dissolving  antimo- 
nious oxide  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  potassium.  The  filtrate, 
as  it  cools,  deposits  nodular  crystals  of  the  salt,  which  dissolve  wdthout  decomposi- 
tion in  water,  but  are  decomposed  by  mineral  acids,  witli  separation  of  oxalic  acid 
or  of  basic  oxalate  of  antimony.  Gives  off  3  at.  water  at  100°  (Souchay  and 
Lenssen).  According  to  Rammelsberg,  the  salt  prepared  as  above  forms  monoclinic 
crystals  containing  2C'Sb"K^O'^.3H-0.  Ordinary  combination  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  oP  . 
[aoPoo].  Ratio  of  axes,  (7 :  5  :  e  :  =  1-2364:1:0-5472.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  = 
69°  36  ;  ooP  :  ocP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  105-"  40';  [P02  ]  :  [Poo  ], 
in  the  same  =  134°  56';  oP  :  ooP  =  106°  8'  (Rammelsberg).  On  dissolving 
this  salt  in  water,  part  of  it  decomposes,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  antimony,  while 
the  rest  dissolves  without  alteration,  and  separates  after  awhile  in  large  crystals 
containing  2C'^Sb"'K^O'^.9H=0.  JThese  crystals  are  rhombic,  generally  exhibiting  tlie 
combination  ooP  .  Poo  .  Poo  .  coPco  .  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =_  0-6903  :  1  :  1-14163. 
Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  67°  40';  Poo_  :  Poo  (basal)  =  97°  48';  Pco  :  Poo  (basal)  = 
119°  23'.  The  mother-liquor  of  this  salt  deposits,  besides  acid  and  hyperacid  oxalate 
of  potassium,  a  few  crystals  of  a  double  salt  belonging  to  the  triclinic  system.  (R  am- 
melsberg.) 

Sodio-antimonic  Oxalate.  C«Sb"'Na^O'=.C^Na'O'.10H=O.— Prepared  like  the  potas- 
sium-salt. Forms  distinct  highly  lustrous  crystals,  -which  give  off  half  their  water 
-when  heated  for  some  time  to  100°.  Dissolves  without  decomposition  in  -water  either 
hot  or  cold,  but  is  decomposed  by  mineral  acids.  Sparingly  soluble  in  ;dcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.    (Soucliay  and  Lenssen.) 
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Oxalates  of  Arsenic.  Potassio-arsenious  oxalate,  C''As"'K'0'^.3H-0  ? — 
Deposited  in  small  hard  glassy  crystals  from  a  hot  solution  of  arsenioiis  oxide  in  aqueous 
acid  oxalate  of  potassium.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalates  of  Baeium.  The  neutral  salt,  C^Ba"0'.2H-0,  is  precipitated  as  a 
white  powder  on  mixing  oxalic  acid  with  excess  of  baryta- water,  or  by  precipitating 
the  neutral  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  dissolves  in  2,590  pts.  of  cold, 
and  2,500  pts.  of  hot  water,  more  readily  in  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  still  more  in  water 
containing  acetic  acid,  and  most  readily  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid.  At  100°  it  gives  off 
1  at.  water,  and  is  reduced  to  C'Ba"0''.n'-0,  wluch  is  also  the  composition  of  the  salt 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  at 
the  boiling  heat. 

An  acid  oxalate,  C'H'Ba"0*.4H'0,  is  deposited  in  pointed  crystals  on  mixing 
nearly  equal  quantities  of  the  saturated  solutions  of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of 
barium.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  336  pts.  of  water  at  15-5°,  forming  an  acid  solu- 
tion;  they  are  decomposed  by  hot  water,  converted  into  the  normal  oxalate  by  saline 
solutions,  and  are  not  altered  by  alcohol  or  ether  (Clapton,  Cliem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v. 
223).  According  to  Souchay  and  Lenssen,  they  contain  only  half  the  water  required 
by  the  formula  above  given,  half  of  this  water  going  off  at  100°,  the  rest  at  145°,  and 
oxalic  acid  beginning  to  volatilise  at  the  same  time.  The  crystals  require  392  pts.  of 
water  at  17°  to  dissolve  them,  and  are  decomposed  by  hot  water,  with  formation  of  tb(! 
neutral  salt ;  alcohol  likewise  throws  down  the  neutral  salt  from  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  acid  salt. 

Oxalates  of  Bismuth.  CBi-O'^.lSH-O. — The  neutral-salt  separates  as  a 
white  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  nitrate  of  bismuth  vrith  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 
Ketains  2  at.  water  at  100°,  but  decomposes  at  higlier  temperatures  into  suboxide  of 
bismuth  (Bi"0-)  and  acid  oxalate  of  bismutli.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  acids, 
and  decomposes  by  prolonged  contact  with  water  into  oxalic  acid  which  dissolves  and 
a  basic  oxalate  of  bismuth.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Basic  oxalate.  The  neutral  oxalate  boiled  with  water  yields  a  salt  having  the  com- 
liosition  2(Bi'0^.C'0").3H''0  (Heintz).  Souchay  and  Lenssen, by  boilingtho  recently 
precipitated  normal  oxalate  with  water  till  the  liquid  no  longer  became  acid,  obtained 
a  salt  which  gave  by  analysis  72-39  per  cent,  oxide,  agreeing  with  the  formula  Bi^O^ 

C!'0«.2IP0  or  2(C''Bi"■H'0'^B'^0').3H■-0  (requiring  72-05  per  cent.  BiO^)  better  than 
with  Heintz's  formula,  which  requires  73-5  per  cent.  According  to  the  latter  fonnula 
the  salt  is  analogous  to  the  oxalate  of  antimony  above  described. 

Oxalate  of  Bismuth  and  Ammonium.  C^Bi"'(NH')'0'2.6C-(NH*)=0'.r2H-0.— 
Crystallises  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  bismuth  in  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
in  small  prismatic  crystals  which  give  off  the  whole  of  their  water  (13-98  per  cent.)  at 
100°.  Dissolves  readily  in  liot  water,  forming  a  clear  solution  which  becomes  turbid 
after  a  few  seconds,  and  deposits  oxalate  of  bismuth  as  a  crystalline  powder.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  and  ether.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalate  of  Bismuth  and  Potassium.  C"Bi"'K'0'-'.2C-K20'.12H-0.— Prepared  like 
the  preceding,  and  separates  in  small  p)rismatie  crystals  wliich  are  insoluble  in  alcoliol 
and  ether,  and  are  decomposed  by  water.  The  mother-liquor  deposits  a  salt  contain- 
ing C^Bi^'lv^O'^iC^K-O^riH-U     (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalate  of  Cadmium.  C^Cd"0<.3H''0. — The  anhydroussalt  isobtained  asa  white 
amorphous  powder  by  digesting  carbonate  of  cadmium  with  oxalic  acid.  Oxalic  acid 
or  oxalate  of  ammonia  added  to  chloride  of  cadmium  throws  down  the  tri-hydrated 
salt  as  a  white  precipitate  consisting  of  microscopic  tabular  crystals,  soluble  in 
13,000  pts.  of  cold  and  11,000  pts.  of  boiling  water,  a  little  more  soluble  in  water  and 
oxalic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  ammonia  and  ammoniacal  salts.  Gives 
off  all  its  water  at  100°,  and  is  decomposed  at  340°,  leaving  a  mixtiu-e  of  cadmium- 
oxide  and  metallic  cadmium.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalate  of  Cadm-amnwnium.  C-(N'-H''Cd)"0*.2H-0. — Wlien  oxalate  of  cadmium 
is  added  to  ammonia  till  no  more  is  dissolved  on  heating  the  liquid,  the  filtrate  left 
fur  .some  time  in  the  cold  deposits  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  rapidly  give  off  part 
of  their  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  100°  give  off  water  as  well  as 
ammonia,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  ashght  brownish  tint,  from  separation  of  cadmium 
— oxide.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Ammonio-cadmic  O.ralates.—a.  C-'Cd"(NH')=0^5CXNn^)"0'.9H-0.— Separates  in 
microscopic  crystals  when  a  .solution  of  oxalate  of  cadmium  in  oxalate  of  ammonium 
saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  is  diluted  after  filtration  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
Gives  off  all  its  water  at  100°.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

0.  CW(Nff)-0l7C-(NH^)-0'.llH-0.— Separates  in  hard  crystalline  crusts  from 
the  preceding  saturated  solution,  if  loft  to  cool  without  addition  of  watei,  (Souchay 
and  Lenssen.) 
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T.  Eammelsberg  by  dissolving  oxide  of  cadmium  in  oxalate  of  ammonium,  obtained  a 
salt  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  C'Cd"(NH*)'0^3CXNH*)=0'.8H''0.  This  salt  is 
supposed  by  Souchay  and  Lenssou  to  contain  only  7H^0.  The  tliree  double-salts  then 
form  a  regular  series,  tlieir  formulfe,  if  A  stand  for  C^Cd"(NH')-0^  and  B  for 
^-(NH*)^, being  A-BMIH^O,  A.Bl9H=0,and  A.B17H=0.  (Souchay  andLenssen.) 

Votassio-cadmic  Oxalate,  C''Cd"K-0'.'2H0,  is  produced  by  saturating  a  boiling 
solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium  ■svith  oxalate  of  cadmium,  and  separates  from  the 
filtrate  in  microscopic  square-based  octahedrons,  which  give  off  their  water  at  100°  and 
are  decomjiosed  by  water. 

Sodin-cadmic  Oxalate.  C''Cd"Na"0'.2H^0. — Similarto  the  potassium-salt.  (Souchay 
and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalate  of  Calcium,  C-Ca"0^ — This  salt  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  being  found  in  the  juice  of  most  plants,  whence  it  is  deposited  on 
the  vascular  tissue,  towards  the  end  of  the  gi-owing  season,  in  microscopic  crystals 
having  the  form  of  a  square-based  octahedron  (P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges  of  the 
primary  octahedron  46°  28' ;  in  a  more  obtuse  octahedron  modifying  the  first  =  119° 
34').  According  to  Braconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxviii.  318),  it  often  constitutes 
about  half  the  weight  of  lichens  growing  on  calcareous  stones.  The  marble  of  the 
Parthenon  at  Athens  is  encrusted  in  some  parts  with  a  greyish,  warty,  and  somewhat 
opaline  coating  of  calcic  oxalate  about  a  line  thick,  called  TJiiersckite  by  Liebig, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  deposited  by  lichens  growing  on  the  stone.  Calcic 
oxalate  has  also  been  found  by  Schmidt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  304)  in  beer-yeast. 
It  is  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  animal  body  (p.  250). 

Calcic  oxalate  is  precipitated  as  a  white  powder  whenever  a  soluble  calcium-salt  is 
mixed  with  oxalic  acid  or  an  alkaline  oxalate,  provided  there  be  no  strong  mineral 
acid  present  in  large  excess.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  acetic  acid,  and  solution  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  nearly  insoluble  in  free  oxalic  acid,  and  sjiaringly  soluble  in  lactic  acid, 
but  it  dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  whence  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonates.  Chloride  of  magnesium  also  renders 
it  slightly  soluble  in  water.    (Turner,  Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  148.) 

Oxalate  of  calcium  is  insoluble  in  hot  concentrated  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of 
potassium,  sodium,  ammonium,  barium,  strontium  and  calcium,  but  soluble  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  hot  solutions  of  salts  of  the  metals  belonging  to  the  magnesian 
group,  and  is  precipitated  from  these  solutions  by  an  excess  of  alkaline  oxalate  (Sou- 
chay and  Lenssen).  "When  immersed  in  a  solution  of  cupric  salt  (e.  _<7.  the  sulphate, 
chloride,  or  nitrate)  it  is  gradually  converted  into  cupric  oxalate,  a  soluble  calcium-salt 
being  formed  at  the  same  time.  In  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
calcium,  or  ammonium,  oxalate  of  calcium  dissolves  completely  in  solution  of  cupric 
chloride ;  but  if  the  solution  be  agitated  or  left  to  stand  for  some  time,  cupric  oxalate 
separates  out.  When  oxalate  of  calcium  is  boiled  with  a  soluble  salt  of  silver,  lead, 
cadmium,  zinc,  nickel,  cobalt,  strontium,  or  barium,  a  soluble  calcium-salt  is  formed, 
and  an  oxalate  of  the  other  base  is  precipitated.  (A.  Keynoso,  Compt.  rend.  xxix.  527.) 

Oxalate  of  calcium  dissolves  in  considerable  quantity  in  pure  phosphoric  acid, 
especially  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Such  a  solution  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  re- 
mains clear  if  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  if  caustic-soda  be 
then  cautiously  added  till  the  precipitate  formed  at  first  is  redissolved,  and  the  liquid 
then  left  to  stand  quietly,  a  large  proportion  of  the  calcic  oxalate  crystallises  within 
twenty-four  hours  in  quadratic  pyramids  ;  and  the  motlier-liquor  if  again  treated  with 
soda,  yields  another  crop  of  crystals.    (Neubauer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  223.) 

Oxalate  of  calcium  dried  at  38°  contains  2  at.  water  (C=Ca"0 '.2H-'0),  half  of  which 
is  given  off  at  100°,  the  rest  at  a  higher  temperature  (Thomson.  Graham).  The 
salt  dried  at  150°  is  highly  electric,  but  loses  this  property  as  it  absorbs  moisture  from 
the  air.  (Berzelius.) 

According  to  E.  Schmid(Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  xevii.  225),  the  precipitate  of  calcic  oxalate 
obtained  by  mixing  neutral  solutions  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  potassic  oxalate,  and 
left  to  dry  for  a  considerable  time  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  the  air,  or  for  a  shorter 
time  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  consists  of  C-Ca"0''.2H-0  (water  by  analysis,  12-3 
per  cent.;  by  calculation,  12'1).  The  precipitate  thus  obtained  did  not  exhibit  distinctly 
angular  terminations,  even  with  a  magnifying  power  of  300°  ;  but  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  slowly  adding  a  solution  of  potassic  oxalate  to  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium, 
exhibited  under  the  microscope,  dendrites  and  laminse  made  up  of  oblique  prismatic 
tables,  and  appeared  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  the  hydrates  C-Ca"0^.2H'-0  and 
C-Ca'O^.H^O. 

According  to  Souchay  and  Lenssen,  oxalate  of  calcium,  dried  in  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  contains  sometimes  1  at.,  sometimes  3  at.  water;  and  when  dried 
at  100°,  always  1  at.,  half  of  which  is  given  off  at  180°,  and  the  remainder  at  a  tem- 
perature considerably  above  200° ;  on  exposing  the  anhydrous  salt  to  the  air,  the  1  at. 
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■water  is  quickly  reabsorbed.  A  salt  with  2  at.  water  does  not  appear  to  exist. — Ox- 
alate of  calcium  precipitated  at  the  boiling  heat  from  a  mixture  of  solutions  of  chloride 
of  calcium  and  oxalate  of  ammonium,  contains  C'-*Ca"0'.H-0  ;  so  likewise  when  pre- 
cipitated in  the  cold  from  concentrated  solutions,  whether  nexitral  or  alkaline  ;  but  the 
salt  precipated  in  the  cold  from  dilute  solutions,  is  always  a  mixture  of  C-Ca"0'.H-0 
and  C'*^Ca"0''.3H-0. — On  adding  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  a  saturated 
solution  of  oxalic  acid,  a  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  microscopic  crystalline  laminaj 
and  containing  C-Ca"0'.H'-'0 ;  and  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  to  a  large 
excess  of  chloride  of  calcium,  a  gummy  precipitate  is  obtained  of  the  same  composition, 
and  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  an  indistinct  crystalline  mass  ;  but  by  adding  a 
small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  to  a  very  dilute  solution  of  oxalic  acid,  there  is 
formed  after  awhile,  a  jn'ecipitate  consisting  of  square  prismatic  crystals  of  the  tri- 
bydrated  salt,  together  with  oblique  p)rismatic  (monoclinic)  crystals  of  the  monohy- 
drate,  the  former  being  in  larger  proportion  as  the  oxalic  acid  solution  is  more  dilute. 

The  square  prismatic  crystals  of  calcic  oxalate  occurring  in  plants  {Maiidllaria  quad- 
risjyina,  Cereus  senilis,  Mdocactus  macroacanthus,  &c.),  are,  according  to  Schmid, 
C^Ca"0'.3H^0  ;  they  give  off  two-thirds  of  their  water,  slowly  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  more  quickly  in  rarefied  air. 

A  solution  of  calcic  oxalate  in  hot  hi/Jrocldoric  acid,  deposits  crj'stals  of  the  salt 
C-Ca"0'.ir-'0  (E.  Schmid).  According  to  Soucliay  and  Lenssen,  tliis  salt  is 
deposited  on  cooling,  when  oxalate  of  calcium  is  added  at  100^,  to  hydroch}oric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  less  than  I-IO,  in  cpiantity  sufficient  to  saturate  it;  but  if  the  solution 
is  not  saturated,  it  deposits  after  some  time,  square  prismatic  crystals  consisting  of 
C-Ca"0^3H-0. — By  adding  oxalate  of  calcium  to  warm  hydrochloric  acid,  of  specific 
gravity  riO  or  higher,  double  salts  are  obtained  in  scaly  crystals,  consisting  of  oxalate 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  With  acid  of  1"'20  specific  gravity,  Souchay  and  Lenssen 
obtained  the  salt  4CWO^.Ca"Cr-.2lH'-0.  Fritzsche  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  121),  by 
a  similar  process  obtained  an  oxalato-chloride  containing  C-'Ca"0*.Ca"Cr-.7H-0, 
which  was  not  obtained  either  by  Schmid,  or  by  Souchay  and  Lenssen. 

With  nitric  acid,  oxalate  of  calcium  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  with  hydi'ochlorie 
acid,  excepting  that  it  is  insoluble  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  therefore  does  not  yield 
any  oxalato-nitrate  (Soucliay  and  Lenssen).  According  to  Schmid,  a  sohition 
of  calcic  oxalate  in  hot  nitric  acid,  deposits  monoclinic  laminte  of  the  monohydrated 
salt,  the  last  mother-liquors,  however,  yielding  free  oxalic  acid. 

Oxalates  of  Cekium.  a.  Ccrous  Oxalate. — Oxalic  acid  and  alkaline  oxalates 
added  to  cerous  salts  throw  dowm  hydrated  cerous  oxalate  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
which,  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  gives  off  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  cai'bonic  an- 
hydride, and  leaves  a  mixture  of  ceroso-eeric  oxide,  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbide  of 
cerium  (Berzelius).  The  salt,  when  prepared  with  cerous  oxide  free  from  lanth- 
anum, contains  3  at.  water,  which  it  does  not  pai-t  wifh  completely  even  at  269°.  When 
more  strongly  heated,  it  leaves  a  black  powder  which  takes  fire  in  the  air,  and  burns 
till  it  is  converted  into  eerie  oxide  (Berin  gcr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.xlii.  143).  The  salt  is 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  oxalic  acid  (Berzelius).  It  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  hot  nitric  acid,  and  crystallises  out  again  on  cooling.  By  leaving  a 
solution  of  the  salt  in  warm  moderately  strong  nitric  acid  to  evaporate  slowly  over  caustic 
potash,  it  is  obtained  in  well-defined  rhombohedrous.  No  acid  salt  is  formed.  If  the 
acidistoo  strong,  or  heated  to  boiling,  partial  decomposition  takes  place.  (Holzmann, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiv.  81.) 

Potassio-ccrous  Oxalate,  C''K-Ce"0\  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  and  leav- 
ing when  ignited  a  mixture  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide  and  potassic  carbonate  (Berzelius). 
The  insolubility  of  this  salt  alTords  a  ready  means  of  separating  cerium  from  many  other 
metals  (i.  832). 

y8.  Ceric  Oxalate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  aqueous  sal-ammoniac.  The 
solution  when  evaporated  first  deposits  a  yellow  powder,  and  then  yields  lemon-yellow 
crystals.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalates  of  Chkomium.  Neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium  forms  with  a  solution 
of  chromic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  pale  green  pulverulent  precipitate. — The  solution 
of  chromic  hydrate  in  oxalic  acid  prepared  in  the  cold,  has  a  cherry-red  colour:  the 
solution  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat  is  green,  but  becomes  cherry-coloured  on  cooling. 
It  dries  up  by  spontaneous  evaporation  to  a  violet-black  vitreous  mass,  but  the  green 
solution  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  yields  a  green  mass.  The  solutions  are  not 
precipitated  either  by  ammonia  or  by  calcium-salts,  but  give  a  precipitate  with  lime- 
water,  and  when  hot  with  potash. 
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With  alkaline  and  earthy  oxalates  tliese  solutions  yiel<l  two  series  of  double  oxalates, 


VIZ. : ' 


and  C'^Cr^iPO^' 


(C 

Cr^ 


Blue  salts    C^Cr'-JPO'^        =     .  ^Cr"'M'[°' 



Bed  salts     C'Cr'-MO"  =  ^Ci^'m'°' 

(C%-V) 

and      C^Cr^3I"0"'        =        (j^^^j-  ^0' 
The  formula  of  the  red  salts  (containing  alkali-metals)  may  also  be  written  CCr^M^O'^, 

C^Cr^O'^.  The  two  series  of  salts  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the  acid  and  hyper- 
acid oxalates  of  potassium,  C^HKO'  (tripled)  and  C''H'K.O'',  the  3  at.  hydrogen  being 
replaced  by  1  at.  triatomic  chronmium. 

Ammonium-salts. — The  blue  salt,  C''Cr"'(NH')^0'-.3H^0,  is  obtained  by  saturating 
acid  oxalate  of  ammonium  -svith  chromic  hydrate,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  blue 
scales  isomorphous  with  the  blue  potassic  salt  (H.  Kopp).  It  dissolves  in  1^  pt. 
water  at  15°,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water. 

The  red  salts  C^Cr"'(NH*)0'.4H20,  exactly  resembles  the  corresponding  potassiimi- 
salt,  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner. 

Argento-chromic  Oxalate,  C'^Cr"'Ag^O'^ .  fH-0,  is  deposited  in  dark  blue  shining 
needles  when  a  mixed  solution  of  silver-nitrate  and  blue  potassio-ehromic  oxalate  is 
left  to  evaporate.  It  dissolves  in  9  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  in  a  rather  larger  quan- 
tity of  cold  water. 

Baryto-calcic  Oxalate,  C'-Cr'Ba"0'^4H-0,  also  with  6H-0.  Precipitated  on  mixing 
a  barium-salt  with  a  solution  of  blue  ammonio- or  potassio-ehromic  oxalate.  Small  dark 
violet  needles,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  about  30  pts.  of  boiling  water. 

Calcio-chromic  Oxalate,  C^-Cy?Ca:'0^-.m?0  ■,  also  with  122-0.  Dark  violet  silky 
needles,  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Plumho-chromic  Oxalate,  C'^Cr^Pb"0'^.5H°0.  Blue  precipitate  formed  on  mixing 
the  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  blue  potassio-ehromic  oxalate. 

Potassio-ehromic  Oxalates. — a.  Blue  salt.  C'Cr"'K0'*.3II-0. — Prepared  by  saturating 
a  boiling  solution  of  acid  potassic  oxalate  with  chromic  hydrate,  or  by  dissolving,  with 
aid  of  heat,  1  pt.  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  2  pts.  acid  oxalate  of  potassium,  and 
2  pts.  oxalic  acid  in  1  pt.  of  water.  In  the  latter  case  the  chromic  acid  is  first  reduced  to 
clu'omic  oxide  by  the  oxalic  acid,  whence  there  results  a  disengagement  of  carbonic  an- 
hydride. The  salt  crystaUises  in  large  monoelinic  prisms,  black  by  reflection,  and  of 
a  fine  blue  colour  by  transmitted  light.  The  dominant  faces  are  ooP,  [  ooPf],  [  ooPoo  ], 
ooPoo  ,  and  the  prisms  are  terminated  at  the  ends  by  the  faces  +  P  equally  developed, 
(like  fig.  30,  Cetstallogeapht,  ii.  155),  or  with  +Por  +Poc  predominant.  Ratio 
of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0  999  :  1  :  0-395.  Angle  of  axes  =  86°;  +P  :  +P  in  the 
acute  clinodiagonal  terminal  edges  =  138°  48'  ;  — P  :  — P  in  the  obtuse  edges  =  140° 
34';  +P  :  -P  in  the  orthodiagonal  terminal  edges  =  139°  42';  +P  :  -Pin 
the  basal  edges  =  58°  19' ;  ooP  :  ooP  =  about  90° ;  [  ooPf]  :  [  ooPg]  in  the 
orthodiagonal  principal  section  =  112°  30'. 

The  salt  dissolves  in  5  pts.  water  at  15°;  the  solution  is  green  by  reflection,  red  by 
transmission.  If  boiled  and  then  evaporated ,  it  leaves  a  green  amorphous  residue, 
which  however,  if  redissolved  in  water,  again  yields  blue  crystals  on  evaporation.  The 
salt  gives  off  11  per  cent,  water  (3  at.)  at  100°. 

/3.  Red  salt,  C^Cr"'K0^4H^0. — Obtained  by  saturating  hyperacid  oxalate  quad 
roxalate)  of  potassium  with  chromic  hydrate.  Crj'stallises  in  small  rhomboidal  ab  ets 
or  dark-red  grains  (Croft,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxi.  197).  The  crystals  are  monoel  nic,  ex- 
hibiting the  dominant  combination  oP .  ooP .  [  ooP2]  .  ooPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  +  Poo  .  —  Pco 
Eatio  of  axes  a:h:c  =  0-8061  :  1  :  1-11583.  Angle  b  :  c  =  70°  33';  ocP  :  ccP 
(clinod.)  =  81°  17';  [  a.P2]  :  [  ooP2]  =  46°  27';  oP  :  ooP  =  120°  41';  oP  : 
—  Poo  =  142°  25'  (Rammelsborg,  Pogg.  Ann.  xchi.  24).  The  crystals  dissolve  in 
rather  more  than  10  pts.  of  cold  watr-r  ;  the  solution  in  cold  water  is  cherry-coloured  ; 
that  made  with  boiling  water  is  blackish-green.    The  solution  if  boUed  and  then  left 


*  Cr  =  5-2-4 ;  chromic  chloride  =  CrCl^. 
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to  itself  for  a  few  days,  deposits  garnet-red  crystals,  but  if  evaporated  immediately  over 
the  water-bath,  it  leaves  a  green  amorphous  mass. 

Sodio-chromic  Oxalates.  The  blue  salt,  C''Cr"'NaO^.|H^O,  is  obtained  in  hexagonal 
plates  or  rhomboidal  prisms  by  saturating  a  boiling  solution  of  acid  sodic  oxalate 
with  chromic  hydrate.  The  crystals  are  black  by  reflection,  deeji  blue  by  trans- 
mission, slightly  efflorescent,  very  soluble  in  water  (Berlin).  They  are  mouoclinic, 
exhibiting  "the  combination  oP  .  +  P  .  —  P  .  goPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  ccp.  Eutio  of  axea 
a:b:c  =  0-7218  :  1  :  0-8803.  Angle  h  :  c  =  79^  20';  oP  :  +  P  =  120°;  oP  : 
-  P  =  128°  12';  oP:  coP  =  96'^  20';  ooP  :  coP  (clinod.)  =  73°  25'.  Cleavage 
perfect  parallel  to  oP.  (Eammelsberg.) 

According  to  Eammelsberg.  a  solution  of  chromic  hydrate  in  acid  sodic  oxalate  yields 
first  a  red  and  afterwards  a  blue  sodio-chromic  oxalate,  the  two  salts  having  the  same 
composition  (?),  and  the  red  salt  also  forming  monoclinic  crystals. 

Oxalates  of  Cobalt,  a.  Cobaltozis  salts. — Neutral  cobaltons  oxalate, 
C^Co"0  '.2H.^O,  obtained  by  digesting  the  carbonate  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  is  a  rose- 
red  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  oxalic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  ammonia. 
A  blue  basic  salt,  C^Co"0'.2Co"H-0-,  is  obtained  by  treating  cobaltons  oxalate  with 
boiling  aqueous  oxalate. 

A  potassio-cobaltous  oxalate  is  obtained  in  rose-coloured  rhombo'idal  crystals  insoluble 
in  water,  by  dissolving  cobaltous  oxalate  in  a  l^oiling  solution  of  the  neutral  potassic 
salt.  Cobaltous  oxalate  dissolves  also  in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid  ammonium-salt; 
but  the  liquid  when  left  to  evaporate  deposits  rose-coloured  sparingly  soluble  crystals 
containing  only  a  small  quantity  of  cobalt. 

Oxalate  of  Cobalt-nickel-ammonium,  2[C\Co''W'S-^)''{W''Sm'>)"0^].9WO,  was  ob- 
tained by  Eautenberg  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  csiii.  360)  in  separating  nickel  and  cobalt 
by  Laugier's  method  (i.  1039),  being  deposited  after  some  weeks  from  the  ammoniacal 
solution  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  nickel-oxalate  had  previously  separated. 
It  forms  transparent  cherry-red  triclinic  prisms  which  give  off  aU  their  water  of 
crystaUisation  at  100°,  crumbling  to  a  brick-red  powder,  and  ammonia  at  180°.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  ammonia,  the  solution  when  left  to  evaporate, 
depositing  oxalate  of  nickel-ammonium  while  a  cobalt-salt  remains  in  solution. 

/3.  Cobaltic  salts.  A  solution  of  cobaltous  oxalate  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia 
left  to  evaporate  in  contact  with  the  air  deposits  large  deep-red  crystals  containing, 
according  to  L.  Graelin  {Hamlbool;  ix.  162)  3Co=Oll2NIP.Co=Ol3H20,  -which  maybe 

(C^6=)^ 

represented  by  the  formula       Co-fO"  .3H-0.    The  crystals  are  sparingly  soluble  in 

-Qps  ) 

water  and  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  when  boiled  with  potash,  give  off  ammonia  and 
deposit  brown  peroxide  of  cobalt. 

Other  ammoniacal  cobaltic  oxalates  are  described  under  Cobaxt-bases,  Ammoniacal 
(i.  1051). 

Oxalates  of  Copper.  NetUral  cupric  Oxalate,  2C^Cu"0'.H-0  (according  to 
Lowe,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  243),  is  a  light  greenish-blue  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water, 
nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  oxalic  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  the  neutral  oxalates  of 
ammonium,  potassium  and  sodium.  It  does  not  give  off  the  whole  of  its  water  even  at 
120°,  but  decomposes  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature. 

Ammo7iio-cup)-ic  Oxalate,  C'(NH')-Cu"0''.2H^0,  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  oxalate 
in  the  neutral  ammonium-salt,  or  cupric  oxide  in  the  acid  ammonium-salt,  forms  dark 
blue  rhombic  plates  permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  -with  partial 
decomposition. 

Oxalate  of  Cnprammonium,  C'(N^H'^Cu")"OM[*0,  is  obtained,  by  evaporating  an 
ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxalate,  in  short  flattened  hexagonal  prisms,  of  a  dark- 
blue  colour  :  it  effloresces  on  exposure  to  the  air,  giving  off  water  and  ammonia. 

Oxalate  of  Copper  and  Cuprammoniuvi,  C*Cu"(N'H''Cu")'  0',  is  deposited  as  a  sky- 
blue  crystalline  powder  when  ammonia  is  treated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  cupric 
oxalate  than  it  is  capable  of  dissolving. 

Lithio-cupric  Oxalate,  C'Li-Cu"0'.2II-0,  is  deposited  in  blue  crystals  by  spontaneous 
evaporation  of  the  solution  obtained  by  boiling  acid  lithic  oxalate  with  cupric  oxide  ; 
when  redissolved  in  water,  it  suffers  partial  decomposition  (Troost,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  li.  103). 

Potassio-cvpric  Oxalate  crystallises  in  blue  rhombohedrons,  C^K-Cu"0'.2H^0,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  water,  or  in  flattened  needles  containing  C*K'Cu"0''.  IH^O.  It  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  separation  of  cupric  oxalate. 

Sodio-cupric  Oxalate,  C*Na-Cu"0'.2H-0,  forms  dark  sky-blue  often  flattened  needles 

Oxalate  of  Didymium.    C-Di"0'.H-0;  also  with  4II°0. — Pulverulent  and 
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white,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  rose-colour,  when  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  ;  but 
when  redissolved  by  the  aid  of  heat  in  excess  of  nitric  or  hj'drochlorie  acid,  it  separates 
as  the  liquid  cools,  in  the  granular  and  crj-stalline  state,  sometimes  even  in  small,  rose- 
coloured,  rectangular  prisms  terminated  by  four-sided  pyramids  with  their  faces  resting 
on  the  edges  of  the  prism.  This  salt  is  completely  insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  in- 
soluble in  oxalic  acid  and  in  very  dilute  mineral  acids.  The  air-dried  salt  (with  4  at. 
water)  gives  off  about  20  per  cent,  water  at  100^,  leaving  the  monohydrated  salt. 
(Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  175.) 

Ox.i.i.ATE  OF  GLuciNTJMremains,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated,  as  a 
transparent  gummy  mass,  possessing  the  sweetest  taste  of  all  glucinum-salts. 
(Vauquelin.) 

Ammonio-glucinic  Oxalate,  C\NH'')^G"0',  forms  trimetric  crystals  exhibiting  the 
combination  oof  co  .  ooPoo  .  oP  .  P  .  2P  .  ocP  .  Poo  .  Poo  .  2Poo  .  4P» .  Eatio  of 
axes  a:  b:  c  =  0-8759  :  1  :  1-7413.  Inclination  of  the  faces,  P  :  P  in  the  braehy- 
diagonal  principal  section  =  121°  50';  in  the  maerodiagonal  =  111°  24';  in  the 
basal  section  =  98=  44';  2P  :  2P  in  these  three  sections  =  105°_56';  93°  10'  and 
132°  4';  -  t»P:  ooPoo  =  138°  47"  ;  oP  :  f »  =  143°  27';  oP  :  Pao  =  139°  45'. 
(S^narmont,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  295.) 

Oxalates  of  Iron.  a.  Ferrous  salts. — Ferrous  oxalate  occurs  as  oxalitc 
or  humboldtinc,  2CTfe"0^.3H-0,  in  deposits  of  lignite.  It  is  very  soft,  and  crumbles 
between  the  fingers,  has  a  density  of  2-13  —  2-489,  yellow  colour,  dull  or  slightly 
resinous  lustre,  and  when  insulated  acquires  negative  electricity  by  friction.  "UTien 
thrown  on  red-hot  coals  it  emits  a  strong  vegetable  odour  and  leaves  a  residue  which 
is  attracted  by  the  magnet.  It  is  found  in  lignite  at  Kolosoruk  in  Bohemia,  at  Gross- 
Almerode  in  Hessia,  and  in  shale  at  Cape  Ipperwash  in  Upper  Canada  (Dana,  ii.  465). 
It  appears  to  have  been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  succulent  plants. 

Iron  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  the  liquid  which 
has  a  sweet  astringent  taste,  gradually  deposits  ferrous  oxalate  as  a  light-yellow 
powder.  This  salt  separates  also  in  small  shining  yellow  crj-stals  containing  C-Ffe"0^ 
2II-0,  when  ferrous  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  oxalic  acid  or  neutral  oxalate  of 
potassium  ;  also  when  a  solution  of  ferric  oxide  in  oxalic  acid  is  exposed  to  sunshine. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  According  to 
Souchay  and  Lensseu,  the  dihydrated  salt  dissolves  in  4,500  pts.  of  cold  and  3,800  pts. 
of  hot  water. 

When  the  dihydrated  salt  is  heated  -with  the  strongest  sulphuric  acid  (H-SO'')  car- 
Lonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  evolved  and  pure  ferrous  sulphate  remains  in 
the  form  of  a  soft  white  powder.  But  if  the  same  salt  be  heated  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  the  liquid  after  cooling  yields  crystals  of  oxalic  acid,  and  ferrous  sulphate  remains 
in  solution. — When  ferrous  oxalate  is  dissolved  to  saturation  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid 
at  a  boiling  heat,  the  liquid  when  quite  cold,  deposits  large  transparent  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  afterwards  crystals  of  ferrous  chloride.    (Soiichay  and  Lenssen.) 

If  ferrous  oxalate  be  added  to  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash,  the  boiling  heat 
being  continued  for  some  time,  a  velvet-black  precipitate  of  ferrous  oxide  is  produced, 
which  however  soon  passes  on  the  filter  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation.  Ferrous  oxalate 
boiled  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  j-ields  a  perfectly 
white  pi-ecipitate  of  ferrous  carbonate,  which  likewise  oxidises  quickly  during  washing. 
(Bottger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  238.) 

Acid  salt  ?  A  solution  of  iron  in  oxalic  acid,  yields  before  complete  saturation, 
greenish-yellow,  very  soluble,  efflorescent  prisms  which  appear  to  be  an  acid  ferrous 
oxalate,  or  according  to  Barres^^^l,  a  ferroso-fcrric  oxalate. 

Putassio-ferrous  Oxalate.  C'K-Ffe"0^.2II-0. — A  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate  in 
oxalate  of  potassium,  deposits,  when  mixed  with  alcohol  and  left  to  stand  for  24  hours, 
oily  drops  of  this  double  salt  which  soon  solidify.    (Souchaj'  and  Lenssen.) 

j3.  Ferric  salts.  When  ferric  hydrate  is  treated  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  oxalic 
acid  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  a  yellow  powder  is  formed  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
and  apparently  consisting  of  neutral  ferric  oxalate.  The  same  salt  is  precipitated  on 
adding  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate  to  a  ferric  salt.  It  dissolves  in 
oxalic  acid,  forming  a  solution  which,  when  exposed  to  sunshine,  gradually  assumes  a 
gi'eenish-yellow  colour,  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and  deposits  crystals  of  ferrous 
oxalate  till  it  becomes  quite  colomiess. 

Ferric  hydrate  dissolves  in  the  acid  oxalates  of  the  alkali-metals,  forming  double  salts. 

Ammonio-ferric  Ox-alate,  C''(NH')Te"'0'- — A  hot  solution  of  ferric  hydi-ate  in  acid 
oxalate  of  ammonium  deposits  this  salt  on  cooling  in  small,  anhydi-ous,  rhombic  octa- 
hedrons, liaHng  a  greenish-white  colour  and  turning  yellow  when  exposed  to  light. 
The  salt  dissolves  in  1-1  pt.  water  at  20°  and  in  0-79  pt.  boiling  water.  The  aqueous 
solution  exposed  to  sunshine  gives  oiF  carbonic  anhydride,  and  deposits  ferrous  oxalate 
in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder. 
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Baryto-ferric  Oxalate,  C"=BaTe''0='.6H-0  (?),  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  concentrated 
solution  oif  the  ammonio-ferric  salt  with  chloride  of  barium.  The  precipitate  crystallises 
from  boiling  water  in  greenish-yellow  sillcy  needles. 

Calcio-ftrric  Oxalate  is  an  uncrystallisable  precipitate. 

Potassio-ferric  Oxalate,  C''K^Fe"'0".3H-0,  crystallises  in  flattened  prisms  or  scales 
of  an  emerald-green  colour,  which  efB.oresce  in  dry  air,  and  decompose  quicldy  when 
exposed  to  light,  depositing  ferrous  oxalate.  It  is  isomorphous  with  the  blue  potassio- 
chromic  oxalate.    (H.  Kopp.) 

Sodio-fcrric  Oxalate,  C'^Na^Fe"'0'-.3H^0,  also  forms  green  crystals  moderately  soluble 
in  water.  The  crystals  are  mouochnic,  the  dominant  faces  being  oP,  +P,  —  P, 
ooP.  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-730-i  :  1  :  0-877.  Angle  b  :  c  =  79°  44',  ocP  : 
t»P  (clinod.)  =  73°  10';  4-P  :  +P  (clinod.)  =  91°  12';  -P  :  -P  in  the 
same  =  101°  22';  +  P:  _  P  (basal)  =  111°  43' :  oP  :  +  P  =  119°  58';  oP : 
—  P  =  128°  19'.    Cleavage  easy  parallel  to  oP.  (Eammelsberg.) 

Strontio-ferric  Oxalate  is  an  uncrystallisable  precipitate. 

Oxalate  of  Lanthanum.  C-La"0*. — White  precipitate  insoluble  in  water' 
nearly  insoluble  in  oxalic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  separating  from  this  solution 
like  the  cerous  salt  (p.  255)  in  well-defined  rhomboliedrons.  (Holzmann.) 

Oxalates  of  Lead. — The  neutral  salt.  C-Pb"0'',  is  a  white  precipitate  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  It  dissolves  also  at  the  boiling 
heat  in  aqueous  chloride,  nitrate,  and  succinate  of  ammonium,  but  is  insoluble  in  caustic 
ammonia,  and  in  the  carbonate.  The  dry  salt  heated  in  a  retort  placed  in  an  oil-bath, 
decomposes  at  about  300",  giving  olf  a  mixture  of  3  vol.  CO'-'  to  1  vol.  CO,  and  leaving 
a  residue  of  suboxide  of  load.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv.  104): 
2C2Pb"0*      =      3C0=    +    CO    +  Pb=0. 

A  basic  oxalate  of  lead,  C^Pb"0''.2Pb"0,  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  precipitating 
a  solution  of  basic  acetate  of  lead  with  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium,  or  by  boiling 
neutral  oxalate  of  lead  with  the  basic  acetate  (which  is  thereby  converted  into  neutral 
acetate).  It  is  precipitated  in  small  shining  laminae  on  mixing  a  boiling  solution  of 
oxamide  with  nitrate  or  acetate  of  lead  containing  a  little  ammonia.  It  absorbs  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  and  is  ultimately  converted  into  a  mixtiu-o  of  carbonate  and 
neutral  oxalate  of  lead. 

Potassio-plmnbic  Oxalate. — Acid  oxalate  of  potassium  digested  with  hydrate  of  lead 
dissolves  a  smaU  portion  of  it,  and  the  solution  yields  smaR  needles  which  are  per- 
manent in  the  air,  but  are  decomposed  by  alkalis.  (Wenzel,) 

Pl>  ) 

Oxalato-nitrates  of  Lead.— a.  The  normal  salt,  C=Pb"0^N-Pb"0''.2H«0  =  (  C-0=)"  0« 

(N0=)-^  J 

.2H-0,  is  produced  by  pouring  a  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate  into  a  mixture  of 
dilute  oxalic  and  a  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  or  dilute  oxalic  acid  into  a  mixture  of 
dilute  lead-acetate  and  nitric  acid ;  also  when  oxalate  of  lead  is  dissolved  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  or  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  lead-nitrate.  It  forms  rhombic  or  hex- 
agonal plates  having  a  nacreous  lustre ;  is  slowly  decomposed  by  cold,  quickly  by  boil- 
ing water.    (Johnston,  PhU.  Mag.  [3]  xiii.  25. — Dujardin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  308.) 

Pb"  ) 

0.  A  basic  salt,  C-Pb"0'.3NWO«.2Pb"0.3H-0     =    ( 0-0=)"  \  O'^.SH^O,  is  fomed 

(N0-)«  j 

when  oxamide  is  boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  lead-nitrate  mixed  with  ammonia, 
and  separates  in  white  shining  crystalline  grains,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold 
water  and  dried  in  a  vacuum.  If  the  boiling  be  too  long  continued,  while  the  liquid 
still  contains  neutral  nitrate  of  lead  (which  thereby  becomes  basic),  the  salt  ;8  is  con- 
verted into  a.  The  salt  /3  is  also  formed  when  basic  oxalate  of  lead  is  boiled  with  a 
solution  of  lead-nitrate  in  a  double  quantity  of  water,  the  ebullition  being  stopped 
before    is  converted  into  o.    (Pelouze,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxix.  104.) 

Oxalates  of  Lithium. — The  neutral  salt,  C=Li-0',  obtained  by  saturating  a  hot 
solution  of  oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of  lithium,  separates  on  cooling  in  indistinct 
nodulous  anhydrous  crystals  ;  it  also  separates  in  the  anhydrous  state  from  its'  aqueous 
solution  on  addition  of  alcohol.    1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  in  13-1  pts.  water  at  19-5°. 

The  acid  salt,  C=IILiO*.H-0,  forms  large  tabular  crystals  which  dissolve  in  12-8 
pts.  water  at  17°,  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  oxalic  acid  at  160°. 
(Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalates  of  Magnesium,  C-Mg"0^  This  salt  is  best  prepared  by  neutral- 
ising oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  washing  with  cold  water;  when 
precipitated  from  a  magnesium-salt  by  oxalate  of  potassium,  it  always  retains  a  portion 
of  that  salt.    Prepared  by  the  first  method,  it  is  a  white  .'■andy  powder  consisting  of 
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C^Mg"0*.2II-0,  soluble  iu  1500  pts.  of  water  at  16°  and  1300  pts.  of  boiling  water.  It 
gives  off  1 '5  percent,  water  atlOO°,and  does  not  losethewhole  of  it  evenatHO'-';  but  at 
150°  it  becomes  anh^'drous,  at  the  same  time,  however,  suffering  partial  decomposition. 

No  acid  oxalate  of  magnesium  or  double  oxalate  of  magnesium  and  sodium  appears 
to  exist. 

Aminonio-magnesian  Oxalates. — A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium 
forms,  with  oxalate  of  ammonium,  a  precipitate  of  oxalate  of  magnesium,  which  always 
contains  small  quantities  of  the  double  oxalate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium.  But  a 
dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonium,  especially 
if  a  little  caustic  ammonia  is  added,  yields,  after  standiog  for  some  time,  crystalline 
crusts,  consisting  of  oxalate  of  magnesium  and  ammonium  and  oxalate  of  ammonium 
in  equivalent  proportions,  varying  according  as  the  magnesia  or  the  oxalate  of  am- 
monium predominated  in  the  liquid ;  they  dissolve  in  water  with  separation  of  oxalate 
of  magnesium. 

a.  C'Mg"(NH')'08.5C2(NH^)«0'.9H-0.— Obtained  by  adding  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nium to  a  magnesia  solution,  rendered  strongly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  tlien  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  sufiieient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate, — in  such  pro- 
portion, that  the  magnesia  may  be  to  the  oxalic  acid  (C^H-0\2H^0),  as  1  :  12-6. 
(Souchay  and  Lens  sen.) 

j8.  5C^Mg"(NH<)-0».8CXNH')=0'.24H-0.— By  mixing  a  magnesia  solution  with 
oxalate  of  ammonium,  in  such  proportion  that  the  magnesia  may  be  to  the  oxalic,  acid, 
as  l-Q  :  6'3.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

y.  C'Mg"(NH^)-Os.4C--'(NH*)-0-'.8H20  (Souchay  and  Lenssen);  wth  2WO 
(Kayser,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ix.  143). — Prepared  by  gradually  adding  recently  pre- 
cipitated oxalate  of  magnesium  to  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  oxalate  of  am- 
monium, till  the  former  no  longer  dissolves,  even  after  long  boiling.  On  filtering  hot, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool  quietly,  the  salt  y,  separates  in  hard,  warty,  crystalline 
crusts,  having  the  appearance  of  enamel,  slightly  translucent,  and  elBoreseing  in  the 
air.  It  dissolves  pretty  readily  in  water,  with  partial  separation  of  oxalate  of  mag- 
nesium ;  in  ammoniacal  salts  it  forms  a  clear  solution. — At  100°  it  gives  off  13-3  per  cent, 
(rather  more  than  6  at.)  water;  at  120°  7  at.  in  all;  at  140°  it  begins  to  decomposa 
and  assume  a  brownish  tint.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

S.  C^Mg'(NH0O''.6C''(NH')2O-'.8H^O.— AVhen  the  mother-liquor  from  which  the 
preceding  salt  has  crystallised  is  mixed  with  a  little  water  and  ammonia,  and  set  aside 
for  some  weeks  in  the  cold,  it  deposits  milk-white  crusts,  which  dissolve  in  water  with 
partial  decomposition,  the  solution  becoming  turbid.  It  gives  off  12-15  per  cent,  (about 
8  at.)  water  at  100°.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

e.  C<Mg"(NH-')=0^2C2Mg"O''.2H2O  or  C^]M'g-'(NH^)=0'«.2H=0,  is  produced,  according 
to  Brandes  (Schw.  J.  xxvii.  18j,  when  aqueous  chloride  of  magnesium  is  mixed  with 
neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium,  especially  in  presence  of  excess  of  ammonia,  and  is  grad- 
nally  deposited  in  crystalline  crusts.  Souchay  and  Lenssen  did  not  succeed  in  pre- 
paring this  salt. 

Potassio-magnesic  Oxalate,  C'K-Mg"0'.6H"0.— Deposited  in  white  needles  when  a 
strong  solution  of  neutral  potassic  oxalate  is  boiled  with  recently  precipitated  oxalate 
of  magnesium,  and  the  filtered  liquid  is  left  to  cool.  It  effloresces  quickly  in  the  air, 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  hot  water  with  separation  of  oxalate 
of  magnesium.    (Kayser,  loo.  cit.) 

Oxalate  of  Manganese. — This  salt,  whether  prepared  by  precipitating  the 
sulphate  or  chloride  of  manganese  with  oxauc  acid,  or  by  treating  the  carbonate  of  man- 
ganese or  manganoso-manganic  oxide  with  oxalic  acid,  contains,  in  the  air  di-ied  state, 
I  at.  water.  Souchay  and  Lenssen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  eii.  47)  found  in  it,  37'55 
per  cent.  MnO,  the  formula  2C^Mn"0^5H20  requiring  37'83  per  cent.  1  pt.  of  this 
hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  2460  pts.  of  cold,  and  in  1250  pts.  of  boiling  water  ;  but  the 
solubility  is  very  greatly  increased  by  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  potassic  or  ammonic 
oxalate.  At  100°,  according  to  Souchay  and  Lenssen,  it  gives  off  all  its  water  (as 
previously  found  by  Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  116). 

These  results  are  at  variance  with  those  obtained  by  other  chemists.  According  to 
Graham,  the  salt  contains  §  at.  water,  the  whole  of  which  it  retains  at  100°  ;  accord- 
ing to  Hausmann  and  Lowenthal  it  contains,  after  drying  at  100°,  2  at.  water. 

According  to  H.  Croft  (Chem.  Gaz.  1857,  p.  62)  the  quantity  of  water  contained  in 
manganous  oxalate  varies  with  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  precipitated.  Hot  con- 
centrated solutions  of  niansanous  sulpliate  and  oxalic  acid  yield  a  white  granular  pre- 
cipitate consisting  of  C^Mn"0^2H-0,  which  does  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°. 
(This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Hausmann  and  Lowenthal.)  In  a  solution  of 
manganous  sulphate  in  30  pts.  of  water,  oxalic  acid  produces  a  precipitate  which  has  a 
faint  violet  colour,  but  in  a  few  days  becomes  white  and  granular,  and  exhibits  the 
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same  composition.  When  mangauous  sulphate  dissolved  in  30  to  100  pts.  of  wafer  is 
precipitated  by  oxalate  potassium,  a  pale  violet  crystalline  precipitate  is  obtained,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid  and  containing  C-Mn''0'.3H-0.  It  is  unalterable  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  100°  gives  off  1  at.  water  and  turns  white.  When  heated 
for  some  time  in  the  air,  it  yields  red  crystalline  manganic  oxide  (Croft). — These  state- 
raents  are  confirmed  by  Gorgeu  (Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  929).  Oxalic  acid  mixed  with 
excess  of  manganous  sulphate  in  the  cold,  yields  rose-coloured  prismatic  needles  of  the 
salt  C^Mn"0*.3H20  ;  but  when  a  very  hot  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  mixed  with  a  hot 
solution  of  a  manganous  salt  till  a  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  the  liquid  is  then 
left  to  cool,  white  flattened  octahedrons  are  obtained,  consisting  of  C-Mn"0".2ir-'0. — 
The  red  salt,  when  dried  in  the  air,  gives  off  1  at.  water  and  turns  white  ;  but  in  vacuo 
and  even  at  95°,  it  retains  its  red  colour,  although  it  loses  the  greater  part  of  its  water. 

Ammoriio-iiianganous  Oxalate. — Oxalate  of  manganese  forms,  with  oxalate  of  am- 
monium, a  series  of  double  salts  varying  in  composition  according  to  the  degree  of  dilu- 
tion and  the  proportions  in  which  the  constituent  salts  are  mixed. 

a.  C'Mn"(NH')*0''.2H'0  is  obtained  by  adding  oxalate  of  manganese  to  a  boiling 
saturated  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  filtering  the  rose-coloured  solution  while 
still  hot.  The  crystalline  crusts  composed  of  microscopic  square  prisms,  which  first 
separate  from  the  liquid,  consist  of  the  salt  a.  The  mother-liquor  yields  crystals  of 
different  composition.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

i8.  C-']VIu"(.Nri')208.C-(lSlH^)'0'.'4H--0.— The  mother-liquor  of  the  salt  a,  filtered 
and  left  to  itself  for  twenty-four  hours,  deposited  crystalline  crusts  consisting  of  micro- 
Sjcopic  prisms  which  gave  by  analysis  15  24  per  cent.  MnO  and  46  20  C^O^,  the  formula 
of  salt  /3  requiring  15.37  MnO  and  46-63  0=0'. 

7.  C'Mn"{NH''fO<.4C2(NH')'0'.8H20.— The  mother-liq;ior  of  ^  mixed  with  water, 
yielded,  after  standing  for  a  day,  crystalline  crusts  containing  7"44  per  cent.  MnO  and 
47'48  per  cent.  C'-O' ;  the  formula  7  requires  7'84  per  cent.  MnO  and  47'57  C^O^. 

S.  The  mother-liquor  of  7  deposits,  after  standing  for  some  time,  crystalline  crusts 
containing  6- 19  per  cent.  MnO  and  49-82  C-'O',  agreeing  with  the  formula  C'Mu'^NH'j'O". 
C'(NH')=0'.8H2O,  which  requires  6-17  MnO  and  49-86  0=0^ 

All  these  salts  are  decomposed  by  water  and  effloresce  rapidly  in  the  air.  The 
colour  is  reddish  or  white  according  to  the  proportions  of  manganese  contained  in  them. 
Those  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  manganese  separate  in  small  prisms,  while 
those  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  manganese  are  deposited  in  crystalline  crusts  or 
nodules,  and  always  after  the  solution  has  been  left  at  rest  for  some  time.  (Soucha  y 
and  Lenssen.) 

s.  Oxalate  of  Manganese  and  Manganaynmoiiiuin.  C''Mn"(K=II'"'Mu")"0'.6H=0. — 
When  a  boiling  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  saturated  with  oxalate  of  manganese, 
the  liquid  filtered,  and  ammonia  added  till  t)ie  filtrate  .smells  slightly  of  it,  a  white  or 
slightly  green  crystalline  powder  is  precipitated,  consisting  of  transparent  microscopic 
crystals,  which  have  the  form  of  square  j^risms,  but  are  so  much  truncated  that  they 
are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  cubes.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Winkelblech  assigned  to  a  salt  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formula  4NH-''. 
C'Mn"(NH^)^0».2C=Mn"Oi.8H20,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  called  in  question  by 
G  m  c\in  {Ha'ndbool;  ix.  147).  The  salt  deconi])oses  quickly  in  contact  with  water, 
turning  brown  and  absorbing  oxygen.  At  IOO-'  it  gives  off  6  at.  water,  assuming  at 
the  same  time  a  f;iint  brown  colour.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Potassio- manganous  Oxalate.  C'Mu"Iv-0^2H'-^0.  — Obtained  in  reddish  crusts  by 
adding  manganous  oxalate  to  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  oxalate  of  potassium, 
and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  cool.  Gives  off  all  its  water  at  100°.  (Souchay  and 
Lenssen.) 

Poiassio-manganic  Oxalate  is  best  obtained  by  saturating  3  pts.  of  oxalic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potassium,  adding  4  pts.  of  oxalic  acid,  and  then  peroxide  of  manganese  till 
the  liquid  exhibits  but  a  faint  acid  reaction.  The  purple  licpiid  thus  formed  is  very 
easily  decomposed  by  light  and  heat.  Mixed  with  alcohol  in  the  dark  and  in  a  vess(4 
externally  cooled,  it  deposits  potassio-manganic  oxalate  (probably  C''Mn"'K'0'^.3H-0), 
in  purple-red  crystals  which  however  cannot  be  dried  without  decomposition.  (Sou- 
chay and  Lenssen.) 

Sodio-manganrjus  Oxalate.  Oxalate  of  manganese  dissolves  pi-etty  freely  in  warm 
oxalate  of  sodium,  and  the  solution  deposits  crystalline  crusts  containing  variable  quan- 
tities of  manganese,  and  probably  consisting  of  sodic-oxalate  having  oxalate  of  man- 
ganese mcchanicallj'  inclosed  within  it     (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalates  of  Mkrcuey. —  o.  Mercurmi.s  Oxalate,  C-Hg=0',  is  obtained  in 
the  anhydrous  state  by  heating  mercuric  oxalate  to  164°.  It  is  also  produced  by  heating 
mercurous  nitrate  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  as  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  insoluble 
even  in  hot  water,  and  obstinately  retains  hygroscopic  water,  from  -which  indeed,  it 
cannot  be  freed  without  decomposing  into  mercuric  oxalate  and  metallic  mercury  :  this 
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decomposition  taking  place  at  100°.  The  same  products  are  obtained  when  mercurous 
oxide  is  heated  with  oxalic  acid. — The  anhydrous  salt  obtained  by  the  first  method, 
begins  to  decompose  only  at  175°  (Souchay  and  Lenssen).  According  to  Harff 
(N.  Br.  Arch.  v.  264)  mercurous  oxalate  obtained  by  precipitation  and  dried  at  100° 
contains  C^fig=0'.H=0. 

Mercurous  oxalate  is  insoluble  in  oxalic  acid,  easily  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid ;  in 
cyanide  and  sulphocyanate  of  potassium,  it  dissolves  very  easily,  with  separation  of 
metallic  mercury;  it  is  also  somewhat  soluble  in  ammonia-salts.  Heated  with  oxalate 
of  potassium,  sodium,  or  ammonium,  it  forms  double  mercuric  oxalates,  with  separation 
of  mercury.  It  detonates  when  heated. — With  ammonia  it  forms  a  greyish-black 
powder,  supposed  by  Harff  to  be  3Hg-0.2NH^.C-0' ;  it  does  not  however  appear  to  be 
of  constant  composition.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Mercuric  Oxala  te.  C-Hg"0'. — Obtained  pure  as  awhite  amorphous  powder, by 
adding  a  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate  to  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  or  by  prolonged  digestion  of 
yellow  mercuric  oxide  with  oxalic  acid  (Souchay  and  Lenssen).  It  is  decomposed 
hy  heat,  giving  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  metallic  mercury.  When  dry,  it  detonates 
violently  on  being  rubbed.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  less  soluble  in 
cold  nitric  acid,  insoluble  in  oxalic  acid.  Decomposed  by  carbonate  and  phosphate  of 
sodium.  Heated  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride,  and 
yields  oxalate  of  ammonium  and  mercurous  chloride.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Ammonio-mercuric  Oxalate.  C"'Hg"(NH*)-0'.2H'-'0. — Precipitated  on  adding  recently 
precipitated  mercuric  oxalate  to  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  am- 
monium, in  white  microscopic  needles,  easily  decomposed  by  light  and  heat.  Loses 
12-5  per  cent,  of  its  weight  at  100°,  and  decomposes  with  a  hissing  noise  at  a  higher 
temperature,  leaving  no  residue.  It  is  decomposed  by  water,  and  does  not  dissolve  in 
alcohol  or  ether.    (Souchay  and  Lenssen.) 

Oxalate  of  Tetra-mercurammonhm  has  been  already  described  (iii.  918). 

Fotassio-mercuric  Oxalate.  C'Hg"K"0'.2H-0. — Prepared  like  the  preceding.  Small 
white,  beautifully  iridescent  crystalline  scales,  which  under  the  microscope  appear  like 
square  prisms.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  gives  off  water;  and  turns  black  at  100°; 
and  is  partially  decomposed  by  light.    (SoTichay  and  Lenssen.) 

Mercuric  oxalate  does  not  dissolve  in  oxalate  of  sodium. 

Oxalate  of  Molybdenttm  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  318).  Molybdous 
Oxalate. — Dark  grey  precipitate,  which  turns  black  when  dried,  and  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  excess  of  oxalic  acid. 

Potassio-molybdous  Oxalate  is  purple  and  soluble  in  water. 

Molybdic  Oxalate  crystallises  in  blackish-blue  crystals  when  the  aqueous  solution  is 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  From  its  solution  in  water,  which  is  red,  ammonia 
throws  down  a  pale  brick-red,  basic  salt  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia. 

Potassio-molybdic  Oxalate  formed  by  digesting  molybdic  hydrate  in  salt  of  sorrel  is 
soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Molybdoso-molybdic  Oxalate.  Blue  oxide  of  molybdenum  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid, 
forming  a  blue  solution  which  leaves  a  blue  mass  when  evaporated,  becomes  green 
when  diluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  brown  on  being  mised  with  a  large 
quantity.    (Heyer,  Crell.  Ann.  1784,  ii.  14.) 

Oxalato-molyhdic  acid  is  formed  by  digesting  molybdic  trioxide  with  aqueous  oxalic 
acid.  The  solution,  which  is  colourless  even  when  the  molybdic  acid  is  in  excess,  yields 
on  evaporation  a  colourless  jelly  which  becomes  crystalline  without  further  dessication, 
dissolves  in  water,  and  with  yellow  colour  in  alcohol  (Berzelius.)  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  salt  of  son-el  readily  dissolves  molybdic  acid,  forming  a  non-crystaUisable 
oxalato-molybdatc  of  potassium.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  Nickel,  C-Ni'0\2H=0.  Greenish-white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  in  ammoniaeal  salts.  It  dissolves  also  in  potash,  form- 
ing a  crystallisable  fotassio-nickel-oxalate. 

Neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium  dissolves  oxalate  of  nickel,  and  the  solution  yields  by 
evaporation  green  prisms  of  ammomo-nicJcel-oxalate.  On  adding  to  the  aqueous  solution 
of  this  salt  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  a  pale  green  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting, 
according  to  AVinckelblech  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  278),  of  oxalate  of  7tickcl  and 
nickel-ammonium,  C'Ni"(N-H<'Nr)"0''.CH-0. 

Oxalate  of  Nickel-cobalt-ainmonium,  (see  p.  258). 

Oxalate  op  Palladium. — Alkaline  oxalates  added  to  a  solution  of  palladious 
nitrate,  form  a  light  yellow  precipitate. 

Jmmonio-palladious  Oxalate,  C''Pd"(NH')^0^.2H-0,  obtainedby  dissolving  hydrate  or 
carbonate  of  palladium  in  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium,  crystallises  in  bronze-yellow  rhom- 
boidal  prisms  containing  2  at.  water,  or  sometimes  in  needles  containing  8  at.  water. 

Oxalates  of  Platinum,    a.  Platinovs  salt. — Platinate  of  sodium  dissolves 
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in  warm  aqueous  oxalic  aciJ,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved,  and  the  platinie  oxide 
reduced  to  platinous  oxide.  The  solution,  which  has  first  a  red,  then  a  violet,  and 
ultimately  a  deep  indigo  colour,  deposits  dark  copper-coloured  needles,  which  were 
supposed  by  Dobereiner  (who  did  not  analyse  them)  to  be  platinous  oxalate ;  but, 
according  to  Souchay  and  Lenssen,  they  contain  44'4  per  cent,  platinous  oxide,  and  12'00 
soda,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  of  sodio-ylatinous  oxalate,  C^Na"Pt"0'.2H-0. 
This  salt,  when  moist,  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  it  dissolves  in  hot  water, 
forming  a  greenish  solution,  which  becomes  blue  on  evaporation,  and  is  decolorised  by 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  (Souchay  and  Lenssen). 
It  explodes  when  heated.  (Dobereiner.) 

fi.  Platinie  salt. — According  to  Bergmaun,  the  precipitate  formed  by  soda  in  solution 
of  platinie  chloride  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which  yields 
crystals  of  the  same  colour ;  but  they  have  not  been  analysed. 

The  oxalates  of  the  platinammoniums  will  be  described  under  Platixtoi-bases. 

Oxalates  of  Potassium,  a.  Neutral  80^,^1^-0*. H-O. — Obtained  by  saturat- 
ing either  of  the  acid  salts  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  forms  transparent  crystals 
very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  giving  off  their  water  (9-7  per  cent.)  at 
leO'-".  The  crystals  are  monoclinic,  and  often  have  their  faces  twisted,  so  that  they 
exhibit  concavities  and  convexities.  Dominant  faces,  +  P  .  —  P  .  ccPoo  .  +  Poo  . 
-  Poo  .  oP.  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-6748  :  1  :  1-1572.  Anglo  of  axes,  b  :  c  = 
69-5°;  +  Poo  ;  coPoo  =  130°  35';  -  Poo  :  ooPoo  =  148°  20';  -J-  Poo  :  oP  = 
118°  40';  -  Poo  :  oP  =  142°  10';  -  P  :  oP  =  126°  10';  +  P  :  oP  =  106°  54'; 
+  P  :  -  P  =  127°  10';+  P  :  ooPw  113°  35';  -  P  :  ojPoo  =  about  129°  (De  la 
Provostaye,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iv.  454).  According  toBerard,  neutral  potassic 
oxalate  sometimes  crystallises  with  3  at.  water. 

fi.  Acid  salt,  Dioxalate  or  Binnxalatc  of  Potassium,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  C-HKO''. — 
This  salt  is  contained  in  the  juice  of  vai-ious  species  of  Bumex  and  Oxalis,  whence  it 
may  be  extracted  by  clarifying  the  juice  with  clay,  white  of  egg,  or  bullock's  blood, 
and  leaving  the  clear  liquor  to  crystallise  ;  it  is  prepared  by  this  process  in  large 
quantities  in  the  Black  Forest.  It  may  also  be  prepared  by  partially  neutralising 
oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  forms  transparent  crystals  which  have  a 
sour  taste,  redden  litmus,  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  in  14  pts.  of  boiling 
water  (Wen z el) ;  in  4  pts.  of  boiling  water  (IFclfzien's  S//st.);  in  40  pts.  of  cold 
and  6  pts.  of  boiling  water  {Bcr::.  Lehrb.),  nearly  or  quite  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
soluble  in  34  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  (see  Storer' s  Dictionary  of  Solubilities,  p.  428). 

The  crystals  of  salt-of-sorrel  are  commonly  said  to  contain  1  at.  water;  C^HKO' 
H'-'O.  Accordingto  Dela  Pro  vostaye  (/oc.  c«Y.)they  probably  belong  to  the  trimetric 
sy.stem,  having  their  axes  in  the  ratio  0-9494  :  1  :  4-123  and  exhibiting  the  combina- 
tion foo  .  ccfcc  .  ooPoo  .  Pco  .  PS  .  Pi.  Angle  Poo  :  ccfoo  =  103°  38';  ooPcc  : 
Poo  =  133°  26';  Poo  :  P«  =  132°;' Pco  :  Pl  =  130°  35';  Poo  :  Pf  =  about 
149°  50';  Poo  :  Pl  =  127°  50. 

According  to  Rammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciii.  24),  the  crystals  obtained  by  half 
saturating  oxalic  acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium  contain  4C-HK0'.H-0,  and  are 
trlraetric,  having  their  axes  a  :  b  :  c  j=  0-9478  :  1  :  0-6875,^'  and  exhibiting  the  combi- 
nation P  :  2P.  ooP  .  ooPoo  .  oP  :  7Pcc  ,  only  half  of  the  pyramidal  and  prismatic  faces 
however,  being  commonly  present.  Angle  oP  :  7?oo  =  103°  40' ;  "J^cc  :  7Poo  (basal)  = 
152°  40' ;  2P  :  ooP  =  149°  39';  P  :  oP  =  139^  30'.    Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  oP. 

According  to  Marlgnac  (Bceherehes  sur  Irs  formes  cristallines  de  quelqucs  comixjses 
chiiuiques,  Geneve  1855;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  462),  the  ordinary  crystals  of  salt-of-sorrel 
are  anhydrous  (C-HKO'),  and  belong  to  the  monoclinic  system  exhibiting  the  combination 
ooP  .  ooPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  oP  .  [Poo  ]  .  [2Poo  ]  .  P  .  +  2P2  +  iPoo .  Angle  ocP  :  <xP 
(elinod.)  =  152°  36';  [Poo]  :  [Poo]  (clinod.)  =  119°  40  ;  [2Poo  ]  :  [2Poo  ]  (clinod.) 
=  81°  24';  oP:  ooPoo  =  133°  29' ;  oP  :  ooP  =  131°  57';  [  o=Poo  ]  :  [Poo]  =  120'' 
10';  [coPoo]  :  +  2P2  =  12'2°  13'.t  Cleavage  very  easily  parallel  to  ooPoo  ;  less 
easily  parallel  to  [  coPoo  ]. 

In  preparing  potassio-antimonic  oxalate  (p.  252),  Eammelsberg  obtained  crystals  of 
acid  potassic  oxalate  containing  2C'-'HK0  '.IP0.  These  crystals,  which  effloresced  very 
quicldy,  were  trimetric  prisms  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  oof  2  .  ootoo  .  P  . 
3P3.  Eatio  of  axes,  :  6  :  e  =  0-4590  :  1  :  6-1959.  Angle  ooP  :  ccP  =  130°  42'. 
These  measurements  have  been  confirmed  by  Marignac. 

Acid  oxalate  of  potassium  is  used  as  a  weak  acid  for  scouring  metals ;  also  for 
removing  ink-stains  and  iron-mould,  the  double  oxalate  of  iron  and  potassium  being 
soluble  in  water. 

*  In  De  la  Provostaye's  nie.isurenients,  tlii'  primar.v  form  is  a  pyramid  with  its  axis  seven  times  as  long 
as  in  tliose  ol'  Ramnu-lsberg. 

t  Tlie  faces  hvre  denoted  Iiy  [»I'x]  and  +  2r-2  were  regarded  liy  Rammelsberg  as  b  longing  to  a 
rhombic  prism. 
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Hi/peracid  salt.  Tctroxalate  or  Quadroxalate  of  Potassium,  C''H'K0*.2H-0  or 
C-HkO*.C-H;-0'.2H-0.— This  salt  discovered  by  Sa  vary  and  Wiegleb,  and  analysed 
by  Wollaston  (Phil.  Trans.  1808,  p.  99),  is  prepared  by  saturating  1  pt.of  oxalic  acid 
with  carbonate  of  potassium,  adding  3  pts.  of  oxalic  acid  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
crystallise.  A  solution  of  equal  parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of  potassium  also 
deposits  this  salt  in  crystals  on  cooling.    (Anderson,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  231.) 

Hyperacid  oxalate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  beautiful  triclinic  prisms,  sometimes 
of  large  dimensions.  Dominant  combination  cc'P  .  ooPoo  .  ooP' .  ooPxj  .  2P  oo  . 
oP  .  2,P'oo ,  with  the  secondary  faces  4  P,  oo ,  4,Fa> ,  F,  'P,  AF,  Fi  oo/Pi  P. 
Axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  2'10044  :  3-2.555  :  1,  the  axis  a  being  supposed  vertical,  h  directed 
from  left  to  right,  c  towards  the  observer.  Angles  of  the  axes  o  =  96^  ;  ^  = 
79°  29';  y  =  97°  5'.  Inclinations  of  faces  oP  :  coP/  =  82°  30' ;  c»P=o  <»P'  = 
111°  20';  P'  :  c»;P  =  146°  33';  oP  :  2F<»  =  'l44°  30';  2'P  oo  :  o=P»'  = 
119°25';  oP'r  2F  «  =  148°  10';  2F«)  :  ifoo  =  127=  oo  (D  e  la  Pro  vo  s  taye, 
loc.  cit.  The  measurements  have  been  confirmed  by  Eammelsberg).  The  crj-stals  dis- 
solve in  20-17  pts.  water  at  20°  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  128°. 

According  to  Berard,  this  salt  is  sometimes  met  with  in  commerce  as  salt  of  sorrel, 
according  to  Gmelin,  when  the  latter  is  prepared  by  half  neutralising  oxalic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  potassium. 

Oxalates  of  Eubidium.  The  neutral  salt,  C^Eb^O'.H^O,  crystallises  by  slow 
evaporation  of  a  cold  saturated  solution,  in  irregular  imperfectly  developed  monoclinic 
crystals  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  neutral  potassium-salt  and  exhibiting  the  com- 
bination P  .  ooPoo  .  +  Peso  .  oP.  The  inclinations  of  the  faces  are  approximately 
+  P  :  +  P(clin.)  =  73°;  -  P  :  +  P  (basal)  =  122  to  113^";  ooPoo  :  -  P  = 
129°  to  130°.     (Piccard,  J-.  pr.  Chem.  Lsxxvi.  449.) 

The  acid  salt,  C-HRbO^,  forms  small  monoclinic  crystals,  isomorphous  with  the  acid 
potassium-salt,  and  generally  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  [  ooP«  ]  .  rPoo  ]  . 
[2Poo].oP.  Approximately,  a.P  :  ooP  (elin.)  =  152°  30';  [Poo]  :  [Poo  ],''in  the 
same  =  122°  ;  [2Poo  ]  :  [  ooPoo  ]  =  137°  45'.  The  prismatic  faces  are  vertically 
striated.  (Piccard.) 

The  hi/peraeid  salt,  C'H^RbO'',  is  obtained  in  large  crystals  by  dissolving  the  acid 
salt  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate.  (Grandeau,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  Ixvii.  155.) 

Oxalate  of  Silver.  C-Ag-Q^ — Obtained  pure  and  anhydrous  as  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate,  by  adding  oxalic  acid  to  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  verj-  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  in  hot  water,  perfectly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  ammonia  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  the  solution  turns  brown 
when  exposed  to  light,  and  when  slowly  evaporated  in  the  dark,  yields  the  oxalate  of 
silver  in  large,  hard,  shining  prisms.  It  decomposes  between  110°  and  150°,  and  de- 
tonates when  suddenly  heated.  With  iodide  of  methylene,  oxalate  of  silver  yields  dioxy- 
methylene,  C-H  '0-,  together  with  iodide  of  silver  and  a  mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride 
and  carbonic  oxide  (Butlerow,  iii.  1006). — With  chloride  of  bcnzylenc,Q''W'Qi^,\\. 
yields  by  a  similar  reaction,  bitter  almond  oil: 

C-ffCP    +    C^Ag^O*      =      CHi^O    +     2AgCl    -t-    CO^    +  0. 
With  iodide  of  ethylene,  on  the  contrary,  it  yields  nothing  but  iodide  of  silver  and  a 
mixture  of  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide  : 

C°H^P    +    C^Ag'O*  -   =      2AgI    +    C0=    +  CO. 
Similarly  with  bromide  of  amylene.     (Golo wkinsky,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  252.) 

Ammonio-oxalate  of  Silver,  4NH^.C^Ag"0^  =     Ag^  is  obtained  as  a  spongy 

■  H'=  )^'' 

tumefied  mass  by  passing  dry  ammonia-gas  over  dry  oxalate  of  silver.  It  is  easily 
soluble,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  separation  of  oxalate 
of  silver.    (S  o  u c  h  a y  and  L en s  s  e n. ) 

Oxalates  of  Soditjji.  The  neutral  salt,  C'Na'O',  occurs  in  a  great  number  of 
plants,  and  is  found  in  vareeh,  by  the  incineration  of  which  carbonate  of  sodium  is 
obtained.  It  is  anhydrous  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  regular  crystals.  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves 
in  26-78  pts.  water  at  21-8°,  and  in  16  pts.  of  boiling  water  (Pohl) ;  in  36-4  pts.  water 
at  ordinary  temperatures  and  24-6  pts.  boiling  water.  (Rammelsberg.) 

The  acid  oxalate,  C-HNaOMI'-O,  forms  crystals  which  redden  litmus. 

Sodio-potassic  oxalate  has  not  been  obtained.  A  boiling  solution  of  salt  of  sorrel 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium  yields  on  cooling  or  evaporation  nothing  but 
neutral  oxalate  of  sodium.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Oxalates  of  Strontium.  The  neutral  salt,  C°Sr"O^.H=0,  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating a  strontium-salt  with  a  neutral  alkaline  oxalate,  is  a  wliite  powder  soluble  in 
19-20  pts.  of  boiling  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  solutions  of  chloride 
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or  nitrate  of  ammonium;  retains  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  Wicke  (Ann. 
Ch.  PLarm.  xc.  108),  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  strontinm  with  oxalic  acid,  obtained 
a  salt  in  microscopic  square-based  octahedrons  containing  C-Sr"0'.3H-0. 

Acid  salt. — Clapton  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  vi.  123),  by  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
oxalic  acid  and  chloride  of  strontium,  obtained  crystals  intermediate  in  composition 
between  the  nentral  and  acid  oxalates  of  strontium.  Souchayand  Lens  sen  once 
obtained  a  salt  containing  C2Sr"0'.C=IPO'.2H20  or  C'ffSr"6«.2H=0,  by  mixing  a 
rather  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  with  1  or  2  measures  of  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  3  or  4  measures  of  solution  of  oxalic  acid  saturated  at  60°.  After 
standing  for  some  days  at  0°,  the  liquid  deposited,  together  with  oxalic  acid  and  the 
neutral  salt,  crusts  of  an  acid  salt,  consisting  of  highly  lustrous  prismatic  crystals 
with  pyramidal  summits,  mostly  united  in  geodes.  These  crystals  effloresced  in  the 
air,  and  were  resolved  by  water  into  free  oxalic  acid  and  the  neutral  salt.  They  gave 
by  analysis  34'0  per  cent,  strontia,  the  formula  requiring  34'4  per  cent. 

Oxalate  of  Tantalum  ?  Oxalic  acid  dissolves  only  a  trace  of  tantalio  oxide, 
but  salt  of  sorrel  dissolves  it  in  considerable  quantity,  forming  a  colourless  solution 
from  which  alkalis  throw  down  tantalio  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  of  Tellurium?  Oxalic  acid  dissolves  telhrnc  hj'drate,  and  the 
solution  yields  radiate  crystalline  grains  which  dissolve  easily  and  without  decomposition 
in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalates  of  Thallium.  The  ncjitral  salt,  C-TFO',  is  prepared  by  boiling 
together  equivalent  quantities  of  thallic  carbonate  and  oxalic  acid  in  just  sufficient 
water  to  dissolve  the  product  while  hot.  On  cooling,  the  oxalate  crystallises  in  small 
white  lustrous  prisms  (Crookes,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  1.50) ;  in  small  nearly  right-angled 
four-sided  laminoe  (Kuhlm  an  n,  Compt.  rend.  Iv.  607).  It  dissolves  in  69' 3  pts.  water, 
at  lo'5°  and  in  11  pts.  boiling  water  ;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  spongy  mass  of  chloride  of  thallium.  It  may  be  heated  to  271°  without  appre- 
ciable loss  of  weight ;  but  decomposes  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  a  mixture  of  oxide  and 
metallic  thallium.  (Crookes.) 

The  acid  salt,  C'-'HTIOMPO,  crystallises  in  large  pearly  plates  which  areslightly  efflor- 
escent and  give  off  their  water  at  138°.  Dissolves  in  187  pts.  water  at  15'5°  and  in 
less  than  its  own  bulk  of  boiling  water,  forming  a  syrupy  solution.  It  is  strongly  acid 
to  test-paper.  (Crookes.) 

Oxalate  of  Thorinum.  C-Th"0'.H-0. — Heavy  white  precipitate  insoluble  in 
v.ater,  very  slightly  soluble  in  oxalic  acid  or  in  dilute  mineral  acids.  (Berzelius. 
Chydenius,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  43.) 

Putassio-thorinic  oxalatr.  White  precipitate  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  oxalic 
acid.  Turns  black  when  ignited,  and  then,  if  in  contact  with  the  air,  leaves  a  white 
mixture  of  thorina  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalates  of  Tin.  a.  Statinous  salts. — The  salt  C'-'Sn  0^  is  obtained  easily 
and  in  large  quantity  by  pouring  a  solution  of  tin  in  acetic  acid  into  boiling  aqueous 
o-xalic  acid.  The  stannous  oxalate  being  nearly  insoluble,  separates  immediately  in 
shining  neutral  anhydrous  needles  resembling  artificially  crystallised  calcic  sulphate.  It 
is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  partially  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  production 
of  a  white  salt  (Hausmann  and  Lowenthal,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix,  104).  This 
salt  treated  with  warm  caustic  ammonia  yields  white  stannous  hydrate,  but  with 
a  somewhat  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  yields  anhydrous  stannous  oxide. 
Hydrochloric  acid  at  the  boiling  heat  dissolves  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  stannous 
oxalate;  and,  as  the  solution  cools,  the  whole  of  the  oxalic  acid  is  deposited  in  ciystals, 
while  stannous  chloride  remains  in  solution  ;  but  if  a  little  water  be  added  to  the 
solution,  stannous  oxalate  crystallises  out.    (K.  Bottger,  J.  pr.  Cliem.  Ixxvi.  238.) 

Stannous  oxalate  dissolves  in  the  oxalates  of  ammonium,  potassium,  and  sodium, 
forming  double  salts. 

Aiumonio-stunnotis  oxalate,  C'Sn"(NH^)-0".H'-0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  stannous 
oxalate  in  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  and  mixing  the  solu- 
tion when  cold  with  alcohol.  It  then,  after  some  time,  deposits  the  double  salt  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles  which  effloresce  in  the  air,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  have  a  very  sweet 
taste.  The  concentrated  solution,  when  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  deposits  stannous 
oxalate  (Hausmann  and  Lowenthal).  This  salt  is  isomorphous  with  the  potas- 
sium-salt (/«/.) ;  it  fuses  and  detonates  when  heated.  (Bouquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixiv.  278.) 

Potassio-stani7ovs  oxalate.  Obtained  :  1.  By  dissolving  recently  precipitated  stan- 
nous oxalate  in  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  neutral  oxalate  of  potassium  ;  purified  by 
recrystallisation  (Hausmann  and  Lowenthal). — 2.  By  treating  acid  oxalate  of 
potassium  with  a  lar^e  excess  of  stannous  oxide  (Bouquet). — Transparent,  colourless 
{irismatic  crystals  which  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  less  readily  in  cold  water,  and 
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are  insoluble  in  alcohol  (HausmannandLowenthal). — Bouquet's  salt  forms  large 
colourless  crystals,  which  dissolve  readily  in  cold  water,  forming  a  solution  which  be- 
comes milky  after  a  while,  and  decomposes  quickly  when  boiled,  yielding  first  a  white 
gelatinous  and  afterwards  a  black  precipitate. — The  salt  has  a  strong  sweet  taste,  but 
leaves  a  bitter  after-taste.  It  reddens  litmus,  and  is  not  decomposed  when  heated  at 
100°  in  contact  with  the  air.    (Hausmann  and  Lowenthal.) 

Sodio-stannous  oxalate.  Prepared  like  the  potassium  salt  which  it  resembles  (H.  and 
L.).    Anhydrous  and  crystallisable  (Bouquet.) 

;8.  Stannic  salt.  Recently  prepared  stannic  oxide  (obtained  by  precipitating  a  solu- 
tion of  stannic  chloride  with  sulphate  of  sodium)  dissolves  readily  in  warm  oxalic  acid, 
and  a  nearly  saturated  solution  j'ields  by  evaporation  white  shining  laminae  containing 
variable  quantities  of  stannic  oxide,  and  becoming  by  repeated  crystallisation  con- 
tinually poorer  in  that  substance,  till  at  length  pure  oxalic  acid  crystallises  out.  The  same 
.solution  yields,  with  sulphuric,  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid — also  with  alkalis,  alkaline 
carbonates,  chlorides,  nitrates,  sulphates,  &c. — white  precipitates  soluble  in  water  and 
containing  12SnO-.C'0^.12H-'0.  The  precipitate  formed  by  the  fixed  alkalis  or  their 
carbonates  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  when  left  in  contact  with  it  for  some  time  or 
heated  with  it.    (Hausmann  and  Lowenthal.) 

Oxalate  of  Titanium.  Precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  curdy  mass,  on  boiling 
an  aqueous  solution  of  a  titanic  salt  mixed  with  oxalic  acid  (Laugier).  Any  ferric 
oxide  that  may  be  contained  in  the  liquid  remains  in  it  for  the  most  part.  The  dried 
precipitate  imparts  to  moist  litmus-paper  a  red  tint,  which  nearly  disappears  on  drying. 
The  precipitate  is  soluble  in  excess,  both  of  aqueous  oxalic  acid  and  of  hydroehlorate  of 
titanium.    Contains  l'2TiO=.C'TiOM2H=0.    (H.  Eose.) 

Oxalates  op  Ueanium.  a.  Uranous  salts. — Uranous  oxalate,  C-U"0*.3H-0, 
is  a  greenish-white  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  uranous  chloride  with 
oxalic  acid ;  gives  off  2  at.  water  in  vacuo. 

Ammonio-uranous  oxalate.  CXNH*)'^U"0'  is  obtained  in  crystals  by  boiling  recently 
precipitated  uranous  hydrate  in  a  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium  (Rammels- 
berg). — Potassio-itranous  oxalate  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  is  a  grey  powder. 

;8.  Uranic  salts.  Uranic  oxalate  or  Oxalate  of  C-(U^0')"0'.3H-0,  is  de- 

posited in  crystalline  grains  on  mixing  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  uranic  nitrate  with 
oxalic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool.  The  air-dried  salt  heated  to  100° — 120° 
gives  off  nearly  9  per  cent.  (2  at.)  water,  which  it  takes  up  again  on  exposure  to  the 
air;  at  300°  the  mono-hydrated  salt  turns  brown  and  is  converted  almost  instantly, 
with  evolution  of  water  and  carbonic  anhydride,  into  a  copper-coloured  powder  of 
uranous  oxide,  which  by  ignition  in  the  air  is  converted  into  ^reen  uranoso-uranic 
oxide:  C^U-'OTO'  =  2U0  +  2C0-.    (Ebelmen,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  v.  189.) 

Uranic  oxalate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  dissolves  in  30  pts.  of  boiling  water, 
is  more  soluble  in  acids,  and  dissolves  easily  in  the  oxalates  of  ammonium  and  potas- 
sium, forming  double  salts  which  crystallise  on  cooling. 

Ammonio-uranic  oxalate,  C''(NH')-(U^0-)"0''.4H-0,  is  obtained  in  fine  transparent 
yellow  crystals  by  dissolving  uranic  oxalate  in  warm  aqueoiis  ammonia  (P^eligot).  The 
crystals  are  trimetric  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  Poo  .  oof  oo  .  ccP2  .  ooP.  o^Poo  . 
Axes  a:  h  :  c  =  0-6686  :  1  :  0-o941.  Angle  Poo  :  fjo  =  112°  28'  :  ccPoo  :  ocP2  = 
139°  5u'  :  ooP2  :  o=P  =  160°  45'  :  f c«  :  oof2  =  115°  lo';  f oo  :  ccP  =  106°  30'. 

Fotassio-icranic  oxalate,  C^K-(U-0-)"0'.3H'0,  forms  monoclinic  prisms  permanent  in 
the  air  and  giving  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°.  Dominant  faces  ooP, 
ooPoo.oP.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  131°  2' ;  ooP  :  ooPoo  =  114°  20';  aP  :  oP  = 
111°  28'.  (Ebelmen.) 

Oxalates  of  Vanadium.- — Vanadic  oxalate. — Aqueous  oxalic  acid  saturated 
with  hydrated  vanadic  oxide  yields  on  evaporation  a  light  blue,  translucent  gum,  which 
dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  more  quickly  in  hot  water.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed 
with  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation  blue  erj-stals 
readily  soluble  in  water.    (Berzelius,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxii.  33.) 

Potassio-vanadic  oxalate.  Salt  of  sorrel  saturated  with  hydrated  vanadic  oxide 
dries  up  to  a  dark  blue,  amorphous  varnish,  which  dissolves  slowly  in  water.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Oxalo-vanadlc  acid.  When  vanadic  oxalate  is  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  water,  the  greater  part  dissolves,  forming  a  yellowisli-red  solution, 
which  on  evaporation  leaves  oxalo-vauadic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  reddish-yellow,  amor- 
phous extract,  likewise  soluble  in  water.  An  excess  of  oxalic  acid  immediately  reduces 
the  vanadic  acid  to  vanadic  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

Oxalate  or  Ytthium,  C^Y"0'.3H-0. — White  precipitate,  bulky  and  curdy  at 
first,  but  shrinking  together  after  a  while  ;  insoluble  in  water,  aqueous  oxalic  and  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  and  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (Berlin). 
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This  description  applies  strictly,  not  to  pure  oxalate  of  yttrium,  but  to  a  mixture  of  tlie 
oxalates  of  yttrium,  erbium,  and  terbium  ;  the  pure  yttrium-salt  is  more  soluble  in 
acids  than  the  oxalates  of  erbium  and  terbium,  a  property  which  affords  the  means  of 
separating  yttria  from  ei-bia  and  terbia.  (Mosander.) 

Oxalate  of  yttrium  and  potassium,  C  'Ii^Y"0'',  is  a  heavy  white  precipitate,  insol- 
uble in  water. 

Oxalate  of  Zinc.     C^Zn"0^.2H*0. — AVhite  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  sol- 
uble in  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  ammonia,  also  in  a  warm  solution  of  sal-ammoniac. 
■  Oxalate  of  zinc  and  ammonium. — a.  Deposited  in  needles  when  oxalic  acid  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  supersaturated  with  ammonia.  (Wack- 
enroder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  63.) 

jS.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  digested  with  car- 
bonate of  zinc  till  it  is  completely  saturated,  oxalate  of  zinc  separates  out,  and  tlie  fil- 
trate when  evaporated  leaves  milk-white  nodules,  containing  C^(NH'')*Zn"0''-'.3H^0, 
which  slowly  effloresce  and  give  off  water,  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  are 
decomposed  by  hot  water,  with  separation  of  carbonate  of  zinc.  (Kay  ser,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ix.  140.) 

Oxalate  of  cine  and  potassium.  C'K^Zn"0*.4H-0. — A  concentrated  solution  of 
normal  oxalate  of  potassium  boiled  for  some  time  with  oxalate  of  zinc,  and  then  filtered, 
yields,  on  cooling,  small  transparent  efflorescent  tables,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  with  separation  of  oxalate  of  zinc.  (Kayser.) 

Oxalate  of  Zirconium. — Oxalic  acid  and  oxalateof  ammonium  added  to  solu- 
tions of  zirconium-salts,  throw  down  a  white  opaline  flaky  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  boiling  aqueous  oxalic  acid.    (Dubois  and  Silveira.) 

OXAIiIC  ACXS,  AMIDSS  OF.  Oxalic  acid,  like  other  dibasic  acids  of  the 
series  C"H-"'~-0  ',  should  yield  four  normal  amides  by  elimination  of  water  from  its 
acid  and  neutral  ammonium-salts,  thus  : 


C-H(NH^)0'    -     H=0       =       C^ffNO'       =  (C-0-)" 

Acid  ammonium-salt.  JJ 


Oxamic  acid. 


Acid  amnionium-salt.  ) 


Oximide  (unknown). 

C=(NH')'0'    -    2H^0       =       C«ffN»0=       =  [n* 


Neutral  ammo- 
nium-salt 


Oxamide. 


CXNH')"0'    -    4II-0       =  C^N^. 

Neutr.il  ammo-  Oxanitrile 
nium-salt.  (Cyanogen). 

The  hydrogen  in  oxamic  acid  and  oxamide  may  be  more  or  less  replaced  by  alcohol- 
radicles,  thus  giving  rise  to  alkalamides,  c.ff.  Methyl-oxamic  acid,  C'H^(CH^)N0^ ; 
diethyloxanude,  C-IT-'(C-H*)^N-0-,  &c.    (See  Oxamic  Ethers  and  Oxamide.) 

There  is  also  a  number  of  other  bodies,  chiefly  derivatives  of  uric  acid,  which  may  bo 
regarded,  with  respect  to  their  constitution  and  transformation,  but  not  to  their  mode 
of  formation,  as  amides  of  oxalic  acid  of  a  more  complex  character,  namely  as  deriving 
from  two  or  more  molecules  of  oxalic  acid  by  addition  of  ammonia  and  abstraction  of 
water,  e.g. 

(C=0=)") 

2C-^H=0'    +    2NH'    -    4H'0       =       C'H=N=0<       =  (C-0^)">N» 

IP  ) 

Dioxalj  lamide  or  Alloxan. 

(C'0^)"-)iV2 

2Cm-0*    +    2NH'    -     SH^O       =       C'H'N-O^       =  (C=02)'7f^ 

H<  )^ 

Diox.aIylamic  acid  or  Alloxanic  acid. 
Other  compounds  of  the  same  family  may  be  derived  in  a  similar  manner  from  a 
molecule  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  molecule  of  another  acid,  thus : 

C=H=0'     +     CO^    +  2N1P  -  3H-0  =  C=H-N=0^  Parabanic  acid. 

C=H^O'     -1-     CO^    +  2NIP  -  2H-0  =  C^'H'^'=0'  Oxaluric  acid. 
Oxalic  acid.  Cirhonic 
anliydride. 

Cm-O*    +  CH'-O-  +  2KH'  -  3H  0  =  C^H'N-0' Parabanic  acid. 

2C-IP0'    +  CH=02  +  4X1P  -  7H=0  =  C-H'N'O^  Uric  acid. 

Oxalic  acid.      Formic  acid. 
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2C^H-0' 

Oxalic  acid. 

+ 

+ 

CH^O- 

Forrnic 
acid. 

+ 
+ 

CO^  + 
CO-  + 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 

4XH» 
4NH^ 

-  5H=^0  = 

-  7II-0  - 

C<H«N'0»  Alkntoin. 
C'H*N*0'  Oxalautin. 

Oxalic  acid. 

+ 

Glyoxalic 
acid. 

+ 

2NH'  - 

— 

8H-0 

C'H^N'O' 

—               H  KJ 

Dialuric  acid. 
AUoxantLD. 

Oxalic  acid. 

+ 
+ 

C-H^O' 
C^H^O' 

Glyoxalic 
acid. 

+ 
+ 

CO'  + 
C0=  + 

Carbonic 
anhydride. 

4NH' 
4NH' 

-  emo  = 

-  SH^O  = 

C^H^N^O'  Uric  acid 
C*H«N<0'  Pseudo- 
uric  acid. 

All  these  compounds  have  been  or  will  be  described  in  their  alphabetical  places. 
See  also  Ueic  Acid,  Deeh^atives  cf. 


OXAILXC  ETHERS.  Oxalic  acid  forms  with  monatomic  alcohol-radicles  two 
series  of  ethers,  analogous  to  the  neutral  and  acid  metallic  oxalates.  Only  those  of 
methyl,  ethyl,  amyl  and  allyl  have  however  been  yet  obtained. 

The  neutral  ethers  of  the  monatomic  alcohol-radicles  are  produced  by  the  action  of 
dehydrated  oxalic  acid  on  the  corresponding  alcohols,  or  by  distilling  the  alcohols  with 
sulpliuric  acid  and  oxalic  acid  or  an  oxalate  ;  or  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into 
a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  alcohol.  They  are  volatile  without  decomposition  in 
the  dry  state,  but  in  presence  of  water,  bases,  or  acids,  they  are  easily  resolved  into 
oxalic  acid  and  an  alcohol.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  them,  with  elimination  of  carbonic 
oxide  and  production  of  carbonic,  or  under  certain  conditions,  of  formic  ethers.  With 
ammonia  they  yield  either  oxamide  or  ethers  of  oxamic  acid.  When  treated  with  the 
zinc-compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  and  afterwards  with  water,  they  yield  ethers  of 
the  lactic  or  glycollic  series.    With  chlorine  they  j-ield  chlorinated  ethers. 

The  acid  ethei-s  of  oxalic  acid  have  not  been  so  fully  examined  as  the  neutral  ethers, 
only  those  of  ethyl  and  amyl  being  known.  They  are  obtained  as  bye-products  in  the 
preparation  of  the  neutral  ethers  ;  ethyl-oxalic  acid  also  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash 
on  neutral  ethylic  oxalate. 

An  oxalate  of  the  diatomic  radicle  ethylene  appears  to  be  produced  by  the  action 
of  bromide  of  ethylene  on  oxalate  of  silver. 

Oxalate  of  Allyl,  CTI^O'  =  C-(C'H=)-0^— Produced  by  digesting  oxalate  of 
silver  with  allylic  iodide  and  anhydrous  ether  at  100^,  and  rectifying.  It  is  an  oily 
liquid,  smelling  like  oxalate  of  ethyl,  with  a  slight  admixture  of  the  odour  of  mustard- 
oil.  .Specific  gravity  1-055  at  15°.  Boiling  point  206° — 207°.  (Hofmann  and 
Cahours.) 

Oxalates  of  Amyl.  a.  Neutbal  Amylic  Oxalate,  C'-H-O^  =  C=(C*H")"0'. 
(Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy.s.  [3]  xii.  311.) — When  potato  fusel-oil  orpure  amylic  .alcohol 
is  treated  with  a  large  excess  of  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  two  liquids  are  formed,  the 
lower  being  watery  and  consisting  of  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  oxalic  acid, 
while  the  upper  is  oily,  has  a  strong  odour  of  bugs,  and  deposits  oxalic  acid  on  cooling. 
On  distilling  this  oily  liquid,  the  temperature  gradually  rises,  and  amylic  oxalate  distils 
over.    It  may  be  purified  by  redistillation. 

Amylic  oxalate  is  an  oily  liquid  having  a  very  decided  odour  of  bugs.  It  boils  at 
262°.  Vapour  density  8 '4.  It  is  decomposed  by  wfrfcr  and  more  quickly  by  aqueous 
alkalis,  yieldingamylic  alcohol  a  nd  an  oxalate.  By  aqueous  a7nmonia  it  is  converted  into 
amylic  alcohol  and  oxamide  ;  by  e/ascous  or  alcoholic  ammonia  into  amylic  alcohol  and 
amylic  oxamate.  Treated  with  zinc-ithyl  and  then  with  mater,  it  yields  amylic  dieth- 
oxalate  or  amylic  leucate  (see  page  274).  On  account  of  its  high  boiling  point,  it  may 
be  used  for  the  preparation  of  other  amjdic  ethers  by  double  decomposition. 

Chancel  has  obtained  methyl-amylic  oxalate  and  ethi/l-aniylic  oxalate  by  processes 
similar  to  that  which  yields  the  oxalate  of  methyl  and  ethyl  (p.  271). 

Amyloxalic  Acid,  C'H'=0<  =  C-(C^H")HO<.  Oxalamylic  acid.  Acid  oxalate  of 
amyl  (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] xii.  309). — The  oily  liquid  obtained  as  above  by 
heating  amylic  alcohol  with  oxalic  acid  yields,  when  saturated  with  chalk,  a  solution 
of  amyloxalate  of  calcium  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  This  salt  serves  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  other  amyloxalates. 

Amjdoxalic  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  having  an  odour  of  bugs.  By  dry  distillation  it 
yields  neutral  oxalate  of  amyl,  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

2C2(C^H")HO<     =     C2(C^H")=0*    -i-    CO    -i-    C0=    +  H=0. 

The  amyloxalates  are  very  unstable,  their  solutions  when  boiled  reproducing  amylic 
alcohol. 
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The  potassium-salt  forma  beautiful  nacreous  laminae;  greasy  to  the  touch. — The  ral- 
eium-salt,  C'*H"-Ca"0'.2II-0,  crystallises  in  beautiful  crystalline  scales,  more  soluble 
in  cold  than  in  hot  water.  Exposed  to  a  cun-ent  of  dry  air  at  100°,  it  decomposes 
yielding  amylic  alcohol.  The  silver-salt,  C'II"AgO',  forms  anhydrous  scales  having  a 
nacreous  lustre,  sparingly  soluble,  and  very  greasy  to  the  touch.  It  gradually  alters, 
even  when  dry,  especially  if  exposed  to  light. 

Oxalates  of  Ethyl,    o.  Neutral  Ethyi.ic  Oxalate,  C"H'"0'   =  ^Q^jjoyj  j  0^- 

Uxalic  ether. — This  compound  was  discovered  by  Bergmann  {Opttsnda,  i.  266)  and 
has  been  more  particularly  investigated  by  Th^nard  (Mem.  d'  Arcueil,  ii.  11),  Bauhof 
(Schw.  J.  xix.  308),  Dumas  andjBoullay  (J.  Pharm.  xiv.  113),  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  liv.  227),  Lowig  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxiii.  129),  and  Prankland  and  Duppa 
(p.  272). 

Formation. — 1.  By  heating  alcohol  with  oxalic  acid,  more  readily  in  presence  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloi-ic  acid. — 2.  Together  witli  chlorethylic  formate  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  decomposition  of  perchloromethylic  oxalate  (p.  272)  by  alcohol, 
(Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xix.  348). — 3.  In  the  preparation  of  crude  aldehyde 
by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  manganic  peroxide,  siilphurie  acid,  and  spirit 
of  20  per  cent.    (C.  Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  330.) 

Preparation. —  1.  One  part  of  acid  potassic  oxalate  (salt  of  sorrel)  is  mixed  with  1  pt. 
alcohol  and  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid;  the  mixture  is  distilled;  water  is  added  as 
soon  as  the  distillate  begins  to  show  turbidity,  the  receiver  then  changed,  and  the  dis- 
tillation continued  without  cooling.  On  mixing  the  distillate  with  water,  the  oxalic 
ether  separates  and  falls  to  the  bottom ;  the  water  is  then  removed  with  a  pipette,  and 
the  ether  washed  and  rectified.    (Dumas  and  BouUay.) 

2.  A  more  expeditious  and  productive  method  is  to  heat  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  with 
alcohol.  Mitscherlich  heats  1  pt.  of  effloresced  oxalic  acid  with  6  pts.  absolute 
alcohol,  distils  till  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  in  the  retort  rises  to  140°,  then  pours 
back  the  alcohol  which  has  passed  over,  and  distils  till  the  thermometer  rises  to  165°  ; 
the  remaining  liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  oxalic  ether,  is  repeatedly  shaken  with 
water  and  rectified  over  oxide  of  lead. — According  to  L  o  w  i  g,  a  much  sinaller  quantity 
of  alcohol  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  He  pours  l|lb.  of  absolute  alcohol,  or  spirit  of 
97 -or  98  per  cent.,  on  Iflb.  of  dehydrated  oxalic  acid;  distils  slowly  till  the  ther- 
mometer rises  to  130°,  and  then  distils  the  product  quickly  off.  The  distillate  thus 
obtained  consists  of  oxalic  ether,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  formic  and  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonic  ether.  2800  gi-ms.  of  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  thus  treated  yield 
1800  grms.  oxalic  ether  and  600  grms.  formic  ether.  An  additional  quantity  of  oxalic 
and  formic  ether  may  be  separated  from  the  distillate  which  goes  over  below  120°,  by 
neutralising  with  carbonate  of  potassium.  These  ethers  may  be  separated  by  fractional 
distillation,  the  formic  ether  passing  over  between  55°  and  75°,  the  oxalic  ether  at 
about  185°. — According  to  Kekule  {Lehrbuch,  ii.  15)  the  best  mode  of  preparation  is 
to  dissolve  dehydrated  oxalic  acid  in  not  more  than  twice  its  weight  of  absolute  alcohol, 
saturate  with  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  precipitate  the  ether  with  water  after  the  liquid 
has  stood  for  several  hours,  wash  it  several  times  with  water,  dry  over  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  rectify. 

Considerable  quantities  of  oxalic  ether  are  obtained  by  merely  leaving  oxalic  acid  in 
contact  with  absolute  alcohol  for  a  few  weeks,  best  at  40° — 50°.  (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixv.  350.) 

Properties. — Ethylie  oxalate  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odour, 
specific  gravity  =  1-0929  at  7-5°  (Du  m  as  and  Bo  ullay) ;  1-0824  at  15°,  Mendelejef 
(Pogg.  Ann.  cxl.  229).  Boiling  point  183°— 184°  (Dumas  and  Boullay),  186° 
(KekuU).  A^apour-density,  obs.  =  5-087  (Dum  as  and  Boullay),  5-10  (Cah  ou rs), 
calc.  =  5-06.    It  is  very  .slightly  soluble  in  vaiir,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Ethylie  oxalate  is  decomposed  by  contact  -with  water,  yielding 
alcohol  and  oxalic  acid.    Boiled  with  aqueous  potash  or  soela,  it  is  quickly  .converted 
into  alcohol  and  an  oxalate  of  the  alkali-metal— 2.  Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with 
alcoholic  potash  yields  alcohol  and  a  precipitate  of  ethyl-oxalate  of  potassium: 
C\Cm')-0'    +    KHO     =      C^(C=ff)KO'    +  C=IP.H.O. 

3.  Ammonia-gas  decomposes  it  into  alcohol  and  ethylie  oxamate  (oxamethane)  : 


Ethylie  oxalate.  Alcohol.  Ethylie  oxam.ite. 

aqueous  ammonia  it  yields  alcohol  and  oxamide: 

(CW)"/q,        ™        ^/cnpf   N  (C'o=)"K-3 
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5.  With  ethylamine,  iii  like  manner,  it  yields  diethj'l-oxamide  (C'0=)"(C^H*)=H=S= ; 

and  irith  ethyUc  dietbyloxamate  (C-0-)''>^  ;  wliile  triethyl amine  does 

not  act  upon  it.  On  these  reactions  Hofmann  has  founded  an  easy  method  of  separ- 
ating the  bases  produced  by  heating  ethylic  iodide  with  ammonia  (ii.  555).  Similarly 
wth  the  methylamines  (iii.  998). 

6.  Ethylic  oxalate  is  converting  by  potassium  or  sodium  into  ethylic  carbonate,  ■writh 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide :  C\C''W>)-0*  =  C^C-W-fO^  +  CO  ;  the  reaction  is 
complicated  however  by  the  formation  of  several  other  products,  amongst  which  is  a 
black  substance  called  by  Lowig  and  AVeidmann,  nignc  acid  (see  Gmelin's  Hand- 
book, ix.  181). 

7.  When  ethylic  oxalate  is  agitated  with  sodium-amalgam  in  a  vessel  externally 
cooled,  a  product  is  obtained  which  is  separated  by  ether  into  a  soluble  and  an  in- 
soluble portion,  the  latter  consisting  of  fermentable  sugar  together  with  sodic  oxalate 
and  at  least  one  other  sodium-salt,  while  the  ethereal  solution  yields  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  crystals  having  the  composition  C'H'^O",  and  consisting  of  the  ethylic 
ether  of  a  tribasie  acid  C^H''0^  called  desoxalic  acid,  because  it  is  produced  by  de- 
oxidation  of  oxalic  acid  :  SC^H^O'  +  5H2  =  2C^H«08  +  4H=0,  and  racemo-car- 
bonic  acid,  because  it  contains  the  elements  of  racemic  acid,  C'E'C,  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  CO^,  and  is  resolved  into  those  two  compounds  when  its  aqueous  solution  is 
heated  in  a  sealed  tube  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (Lowig).  The  decom- 
position of  ethylic  oxalate  by  sodium-amalgam  has  not  been  completely  investigated, 
but  the  formation  of  racemo-carbonic  acid  and  sugar  may  be  represented  by  the 
equation : 

SC^H'O*    4-    Uff      =      2C=H«0''    +    CH'^G^    +  lOH^O. 

Oxalic  acid.  Racemo-  Glucose. 

carbotiic  acid. 

(See  Eacemo-caebonic  Acid.) 

8.  Ethyhc  oxalate  treated  with  sinc-cthyl  or  with  zinc  and  ethylic  iodide  (which 
produce  zinc-ethyl)  and  afterwards  with  water,  yields  ethylic  diethoxalate  or  leucic 
ether,  C^II"(C-]1'^)0';  and  homologous  products,  in  like  manner,  with  zinc-methyl  axA 
zine-amyl.    (Frankland  and  Duppa,  see  page  272.) 

Coinhination. — Ethylic  oxalate  unites  with  stannic-chloride,  forming  a  crystalline 
compound  C'H'»0^.SnCl'. 

Perchlor ethylic  Oxalate,  C^CP'O*. — This  compound,  also  called  PfwAforowWc 
oxalate,  Chloroxalic  ether,  and  Pcrchloroxalic  ether,  was  discovered  and  investigated  by 
Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch.  Phj's.  [2]  Ixxiv.  299).  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  oxalic  ether  in  sunshine.  It  is  colourless,  crj'staUises  in  quadrangular  laminae,  is 
destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  perfectly  neutral,  transparent  when  newly  prepared,  but 
becomes  opaque  after  some  time.  It  melts  at  144°  with  incipient  decomposition.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water.  When  exposed  for  some  time  to  moist  air,  it  becomes  acid,  gives 
off  fumes  and  ultimately  liquefies.  Alcohol,  wood-spirit,  amyl-alcohol,  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  acetone  decompose  it  immediately ;  common  etlier,  acetic  ether,  and  several  other 
ethers,  less  rapidly. 

Dry  ammonia-gas  converts  it  into  pentachlorinated  ethylic  oxamate,  forming  at  the 
same  time  another  amide  (probably  trichloracetamide,  and  one  or  two  ammonium-salts). 
With  aqueous  ammonia  it  yields  oxamide  and  trichloracetamide.  The  reactions  with 
ammonia  appear  to  take  place  as  shown  by  the  equations  : 

C=C1'»0'     +    2NH'     =     C^H^CPNO^    +    C^H^CPNO    +  2HC]. 

Chloroxamethane.  Trichloracetamide. 

C'H'CPNO'    +     2NH'      =      C=H-CPN0     h-     C=H<N'=0=      +  2HC1. 

Chloroxamethane.  Trichloracetamide.  Oxamide. 

With  alcohol  it  yields  a  number  of  compounds  among  which  are  trichloracetic  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  ethyl,  and  an  oil  called  chloroxethide  which  Malaguti 
represents  by  the  formula  C'C1"'0'''  (p.  271).  When  mcthylic  alcohol  is  dropped  upon 
chloroxalic  ether,  hydroeliloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  on  adding  water  after  the  mixture 
has  cooled,  an  oily  mixture  of  oxalate  and  chlorocarbonate  of  methyl  is  precipitated. 

Potash  converts  chloroxalic  etlier  into  oxalate,  trichloracetate,  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium : 

C«C1'»0'    -I-    iWO      =  -f-    2C=HCP0=    +  4HC1. 

Oiloroxalic  ether  several  times  subjected  to  rapid  distillation  is  converted  into 
chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene  gas),  oxide  of  carbon,  and  chloride  of  trichloracetyl : 

C»C1'»0'      =      COCl-    +    CO    +  2(C=CP0.C1). 
When  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  appears  to  undergo  after  a  while  the  same  changes  as 
when  lieated. 
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FAhyl-methjlic   oxalate,   C^IW  =  C=(Cir)(C2H')0-'  (Chancel,  Conipt. 
Chim.  1850,  pp.  373,  403). — Produced  by  the  action  of  ethyl-.sulpliate  of  potassium  on 
the  methyl-oxalate,  or  of  the  methyl-sulphate  on  the  ethyl-oxalate : 
(CH')KSO'    +    C2(C=H-')k0'     =     K^SO*  + 

It  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  havinp;  a  faint  aromatic  odour.  Sppcifie  Rravity 
1-27  at  12°.  Boils  between  160°  and  170^,  distilling  without  alteration.  Vapour- 
density  4-677  (calc.  for  2  vol.  =  4-6508).  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame  blue  at 
the  edges. 

It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  ■without  decomposition  :  cold  -water  and  damp  air  de- 
compose it  slowly;  boiling  water  dissolves  it  completely,  decomposing  it  however  into 
mf'thylic  alcohol,  ethylic  alcohol,  and  oxalic  acid.  Potash  decomposes  it  immediately 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  Ammonia  also  decomposes  it  rapidly,  forming  a  precipitate  of 
oxamide. 

Ethti.oxai,ic  Acid,  C^H'^O'  =  C-H(C-H'^)0*.  O.ralovwic  acid.  Acid  oxalate  of 
ethyl  (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxsiii.  332). — The  potassium-salt  of  this  acid 
is  produced  by  adding  to  a  solution  of  oxalic  ether  in  absolute  alcohol,  a  quantity  of 
alcoholic  potash  less  than  sufficient  to  form  oxalate  of  potassium ;  and  on  dissolving 
this  salt  in  hydrated  alcohol,  careftdly  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  neutralising 
-with  carlionate  of  lead  or  barium,  the  ethyl-oxalate  of  lead  or  barium  is  obtained. 

The  acid  itself  is  prepared  by  decomposing  eitlier  of  these  salts  -with  sulphuric  acid  ; 
but  it  is  very  unstable  and  is  decomposed  by  concentration  into  alcohol  and  oxalic  acid. 

The  potassium-salt,  C'(C'H^)KO<,  forms  crystalline  scales  which  begin  to  decompose 
towards  100°. 

Pcntachlorethyloxalic  acid  or  Chloroxalovinic  acid,  C-'HCPO-"  (Mala- 
guti,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiv.  308). — This  compound  is  not  produced  by  the  action 
of  chlorine  on  ethyl-oxalic  acid,  but  1.  In  the  decomposition  of  perch loroxalic  ether  by 
alcohol  (p.  270). — 2.  When  chloroxethide  is  treated  -with  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  the 
fixed  alkalis. — 3.  Wlien  pentachlorinated  oxamate  of  ethyl  is  treated  -with  aqueous 
ammonia  : 

C^NH'CPO^    +    H-0     =  C^(NH<)CPO«. 

It  may  be  prepared  by  placing  the  last-mentioned  compound  in  contact  -with  aqueous 
ammonia  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  whereby  crystallised 
chloroxalovinatc  of  ammonium  is  obtained.  This  salt  is  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution 
mixed  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  evaporated,  first  on  a  sand-bath,  afterwards  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  ehloroxalovinate  of  sodium  is  extracted  from  the  residue 
by  absolute  alcohol ;  the  soda  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  exact  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  required ;  the  liquid  filtered  ;  any  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  that  it  may- 
contain  precipitated  by  baryta-water  ;  the  liqind  filtered  again  ;  and  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  chloroxalovinic  acid  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point,  first  over  the 
■n-ater-bath,  and  Ihen  in  vacuo. 

It  forms  colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  a  gentle  heat ;  has  a  burning  taste,  and 
forms  a  white  spot  on  the  tongue ;  if  placed  for  a  while  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  it 
produces  violent  pain  and  a  white  spot  surrounded  with  an  inflamed  ring.  It  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  watir  and  deliquesces  very  quickly  in  the  air.  It  dissolves  also 
in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

The  a'/nmoiiium-salt  is  crystalline ;  may  be  fused  without  decomposing ;  tastes  very 
bitter  and  pungent ;  has  a  faint  acid  reaction.  When  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it 
decomposes,  without  evol-ving  ammonia,  and  gives  off  thick  vapours  smelling  of  acetic 
acid.  It  deliquesces  and  turns  yellow  in  tlie  air,  but  becomes  white  again  when  dried 
in  vacuo. 

Malaguti  has  described  a  substance  which  he  calls  anhydrous  chloroxalovinic  acid 
or  chloroxethide,  C'C1'°0',  but  which  appears  to  be  merely  a  liquid  modification  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  obtained,  among  other  products,  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  pcrchlor- 
oxalic  ether  (p.  270).  It  is  quite  neutral  when  newly  prepai-ed,  but  quickly  turns  acid  by 
contact  with  moist  air.  It  boils  at  200°,  becoming  coloured  at  the  same  time.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Ammonia  converts  it  into 
cliloroxamethane. 

Oxalate  of  Ethylene.  C'H-'O*  =  (-^J^i^y' |  0-.  O.rrt/rti;?  o/^/'^'co/.— This  com- 
pound appears  to  be  produced  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethylene  on  oxalate  of  silver. 
By  exhausting  the  product  with  ether,  treating  the  ethereal  solution  with  slaked  lime, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  a  liquid  was  obtained,  having  a  peculiar  sweet  taste,  in- 
soluble in  water,  boiling  with  decomposition  at  a  high  temperature,  and  yielding 
oxamide  when  treated  with  ammonia.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [3]  Iv.  400.) 

Oxalates  of  Methyl.    Keuth.^l  Methvi.ic  Oxalate,  CH"0'  =  ^9,'t^'1?0= 
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(Dumas  and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [2]  Iviii.  44. — Weidmann  and  Sohweircr, 
Pogg.  Ann.  Ixiii.  602. — Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Isxxi.  376). — This  compound  is 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  -wood- 
spirit;  or  by  drenching  1  pt.  of  salt-of-sorrel  with  1  pt.  wood-spirit  and  1  pt.  sul- 
phuric acid,  leaving  the  mixture  to  stand  for  some  time,  and  then  distilling.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  distillation,  methyHc  oxalate  passes  over  nearly  pure  and  crj-staUises  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort.  The  liquid  product  which  first  passes  over  also  yields  crystal- 
lised methylic  oxalate  when  left  to  evaporate. 

Methylic  oxalate  crystallises  in  colourless  rhombic  tablets,  melts  at  51°,  and  boils  at 
161°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  the  aqueous  solution  quickly  de- 
composes into  oxalic  acid  and  methylic  alcohol.  The  same  decomposition  is  produced 
still  more  quickly  by  caustic  fotash  ovsoda.  With  aqiieous  ammonia  it  yields  oxamide  ; 
with  gaseous  ammonia,  methylic  oxamate  (oxamethylane) ;  with  zinc-ethyl  it  yielda 
methylic  diethoxalate  and  homologous  compounds  {infra). 

Chlor omethylic  oxalates  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxii.  49). — Chlorine 
gas  acts  very  slowly  on  fused  methylic  oxalate  in  diffused  daylight,  forming  a  liquid  pro- 
duct which  appears  to  be  dichloromethylic  oxalate,  C'H'-'Ol-'O*  =  C-(CHCP)-0*, 
insamuch  as  it  is  immediately  resolved  by  water  into  carbonic  oxide,  oxahe  acid,  and 
hydrochloric  acid : 

C^H'CI'O'    +    2H'0      =      2C0    +    C^ffO'    +  4HC1. 

In  sunshine,  chlorine  acts  more  strongly, producing  nacreous  laminfe  of  trichloro- 
methylic  oxalate,  C^(CCP)-0',  which  smeU  of  chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene)  and 
are  resolved  by  heat  into  that  compound  and  carbonic  oxide  : 
C^CPO*      =      CO    +  3C0CP. 

With  alcohol  thejf  yield  ethylic  oxalate,  ethyUc  chloroformate,  and  hydrocMorie 
acid : 

C'(CCP)^0<    +    4C2n«0    =    C'(C-ff)'0*    +    2CC1(C2H5)0«    +  4HCT. 

Compounds  'produced  by  the  action  of  Zinc-ethyl,  ^c,  on  the  Oxalic  ethers. 

When  the  oxalates  of  the  alcohol-radicles  are  treated  with  zinc-methyl,  zinc-ethyl, 

&c.,  ethers  are  produced,  the  acids  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  oxahc  aci J^^j^2  ^  |  0'. 

in  which  1  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  (2  at.)  of  an  alcohol- 

radicle,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  as  glycollic  acid  ^       jji  5  0^,  in  which  2  at. 

hydrogen  belonging  to  the  radicle  glycoUyl  are  replaced  by  2  at.  of  an  alcohol-radicle, 
thus : 

Dimethoxalic  or  DimethoglycoUic  acid        .      C^H'O'    =    [C-(CHTO]  |  q„ 
Ethomethoxalic  or  EthomethoglycoUic  acid .      C^H-'O^   =  [C=(C2ff)(CH')0]"  |  q, 
Diethoxalic  or  Diethoglycollic  acid     .       .      CH'^O'   =  [C'(C'^)'0]"|  o= 
AmhydroxaUc  or  AmoglyeoUic  acid    .       .      CH'^G'   =  ^^'^^  |  0- 

Ethamoxalic  or  EthamoglycoUic  acid  .       .      CH'^O'  =  [C=(C^H"XC^H')0]"| 
Diamoxalic  or  Diamoglycollic  acid     .       .      C'^H^^O'  =  [C^C^^TO]"  |  q, 

These  acids  are  therefore  homologues  of  glycolHc  acid, — also  of  lactic  acid  C'H'O', 
which  may  be  formulated  as  methydroxalie  or  methoglycoUic  acid,  ^^^J^^^ 

The  first  in  the  above  list  is  isomeric  or  identical  with  butylactic,  the  second  with  valero- 
laetic,  the  third  with  leucic  acid.  Frankland  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  396)  obtained 
ethylic  leucate  or  diethoxalate  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  ethylic  oxalate,  and  the 
ethers  of  the  other  acids  of  the  series  have  been  obtained  in  like  manner  by  Frank- 
land  and  Duppa  (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  140;  xiv.  17,  79,  83,  191). 

The  acids  of  the  glycollic  or  lactic  series  C"H-°0'  differ  from  those  of  the  acrylic 
series  C°II^"-'0^  (i.  53),  by  1  atom  of  water:  e.g.. 

-      H-0       =  C'H'O^ 

Lautic  acid.  Acrylic  acid. 

And  it  has  lately  been  shown  by  Frankland  and  Duppa  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  133), 
that  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  which  abstracts  the  elements  of  water, 
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the  ethjlic  ethers  of  the  glycoUic  or  hictic  series  may  Le  converted  into  the  ethylic 
ethers  of  a  series  of  acids  isomeric  witli  the  natural  acids  of  the  acrylic  series.  As  the 
ethers  are  of  course  included  under  the  same  general  empirical  formula  as  the  acids 
themselves  (each  ether  being  formed  from  its  corresponding  acid  by  addition  of  C-H"") 
the  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  general  equation  : 

3C"H2"0»    +    PCP     =     3C"H=— =0-    +    PIPO'    +  3IIC1 
e.^.  3C»H"^0^     +    POP      =      3C«n"0=       +    PH^O'    +  3IICI 

Ethylic  leuiate.  Etlnlicetho-  Pliosplior- 

crotunate.  ous  acid. 

The  ethers  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into  potassium-  or  barium-salts,  and 
these  into  the  corresponding  acids,  in  the  usual  way.  In  this  manner  have  been  obtained : 
Methaci-ylie  acid,  isomeric  with  Crotonic  acid       .        .  . 
Metlioerotonic  acid,  isomeric  with  Angelic  acid     .        .       .  C'H'*0^ 
Ethoerotonie  acid,  isomeric  with  Pyroterebic  acid         .       .  C''H"'0^ 
Ethometho-crotonic  acid,  isomeric  with  Damaluric  acid        .  C'H''''0^ 

[For  furtlier  details  respecting  the  relations  of  these  two  series  of  acids,  also  of  the 
acids  of  the  acrylic  to  those  of  the  acetic  series,  see  Appendix,] 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  preparation  and  properties  of  the  several  acids  of 
the  glycollic  series  above  mcnlioned. 

1.  Siethoxalic,  BietUog-IycoUic  or  leucic  Acid,  CH'-C.  — Ethylic  oxalate 
treated  with  zinc-ethyl  and  afterwards  with  water  yields  ethylic  leucate  together  with 
alcohol  and  hydrate  of  zinc.    The  first  result  may  be  thus  stated  : 

C^H'oO'  +  Zn\Cm'f  +  2W0    =    C°H"(C^H=)0'  +  C'lPO  +  Zn"H=0=. 

The  reaction  however  takes  place  by  two  stages:  the  first  product  is  a  solid  resin- 
ous-looking mass  consisting  of  zinc-monethyl-etliylic  leucate,  C'°I"P"ZnO^— a 
compound  derived  from  oxalic  ether  by  the  substitution  of  2  at.  ethyl  for  1  at.  oxygen, 
and  of  1  at.  zinc-monetliyl,  ZnC-H\  for  1  at.  ethyl, — and  this  compound  wlieu  treated 
with  water  is  resolved  into  ethylic  leucate,  alcohol,  and  zinc-hydrate: 

(C^H^)^!^-    +    2Zn  =        ZnC-IP     j-O^    +    Zn  j  ^.3^,^ 

Ecliylio  oxalate.  Ziucethyl.  Zinc-monethyl-  Zinc-ethylo- 

eihylic  U'ueate.  vtliylaLe. 

[C^(C=H^)=0]'S  [C\C=H^')-'0]"i 

ZnCm'      10=    +    2IP0    =  H         VO^    -)-    ^-^}    0=    +      t  , 

OTP    j  cm'    S  ^  ^  ^^'^^ 

Ziiic-inonctliyl-ettiylic  Etliylic  leucate.  Alcoliol.  Zinc- 

leuc:ite.  hydr;ite. 

In  this  and  in  all  the  analogous  reactions,  it  is  found  advantageous  to  use,  instead  of 
zinc-ethyl,  &c.,  a  mixture  of  ethj'lic  iodide  and  amalgamated  zinc,  whereby  the  organo- 
zinc  compound  is  generated  during  the  reaction,  and  the  trouble  of  specially  preparing 
it  is  saved.  The  whole  operation  then  proceeds  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  a  larger  product  is  obtained.  The  first  stage  of  the  reaction  in  the  production  of 
leucic  ether  may  then  be  represented  as  follows  : 

tc^k'W'  +  ^C^H^I  +  Zn.    =         ZngH^     j.O^  +  '^^'^iCm^Q   +  2Zn'P. 

Ethylic  leucate  or  diethoxalate  has  been  already  described  as  leucic  ether  (iii.  578). 
When   treated   with   trichloride   of  phosphorus,    it  yields  ethylic  ethocrotonate, 

^  C^IP  \  ^'  'whence  may  be  obtained  ethoerotonie  acid,  *^  ''^^  '-^  "'^^  J  0  = 
CH'^O^,  isomeric  with  p)yroterebic  acid  {vid.  siq).). 

Zinc-ethyl  acts  violently  on  it,  each  drop  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  ether,  even 
if  previously  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixture,  hissing  like  phosphoric  anhydride  dropt  into 
water.  The  product  of  the  reaction  is  zincmonetliyl-ethylic  leucate,  the  change  con- 
sisting in  the  substitution  of  zinc-monethyl  for  hydrogen,  and  being  accompanied  by 
tlie  evolution  of  torrents  of  ethylic  liydride  : 

Cm^'iCm'-p"    +    Zn"(C=H^f    =    C<'H"'(ZnC=H^)'(C=H5)0'    -1-  c-m 

Zinc-monethyl-ethylic  leucate  is  a  colourless  viscous  solid,  soluble  in  ether,  but 
apparently  incapable  of  crystallisation.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  avidity,  and  effervesces 
strongly  in  contact  with  water,  reproducing  leucic  ether  : 

C'*H"'(ZnC=IPXC'H*)0'  +  2H'0    =    CH'V  C^H-^)0«  +  C=H«  +  Zn"H'02. 

••  Ser  p.icf  22:<. 

Vor.  IV.  T 
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Iodine  acts  strongly  upon  it,  producing  zincoleueic  ether,  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  iodide 
of  zinc: 

2C''H'»(ZnC2H^)(C2ff)0=  +  P    =    C"lU''Zn"{Cm'yO^  +  Zn"P  +  2C=ffI. 
Ziuc-monethyl-ethylic  Zincoleueic  ether, 

letic.ite. 

Mcthylic  Diethoxalaic.  A  mixture  of  4  at.  ethylic  iodide  and  1  at.  methylic  oxalate, 
digested  with  zinc  for  about  96  hours  at  30° — 50°,  solidifies  to  amass  of  crystals,  which 
when  treated  with  water  and  distiUed,  yields  ethylic  alcohol,  and  an  ether  having  the 
composition  of  diethoxalate  or  leucate  of  methyl : 

CW  }0-  +  4C2ffI  +  Zn^  =  ZuC-IP  ^O^  +  Zn"  ^  +  2Zn"P. 
CW   )  CH^      )  (^i±o 

Methj'lic  oxalate.  Zinc-monethyl-  Zinc-methyl- 

metli)  lie  It-ucate.  etliylate. 

ZnC'H^       VO^  +  2H'0    =  H        ^0=  +  +  Zn-H^O-. 

Zinc-monethyl-  Methylic  Ethylic 

methylic  ieucate.  leucate.  hydride. 

Methylic  leucate  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  tolerably  mobile  liquid,  having  a  peculiar 
odour,  not  much  like  that  of  ethylic  leucate,  sparingly  sohible  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol 
or  ether.  Specific  gravity  =  0'9896  at  16'.5°.  Boils  at  16.5^  and  distils  unchanged. 
Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4'84 ;  calc.  =  O'03. 

Methylic  leucate  is  easily  decomposed  by  alkaline  bases,  yielding  methylic  alcohol 
and  metallic  leucates.  The  hariuni-saU,  C'-H'--Ba"0^,  thus  obtained  is  a  crystalline 
mass  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  On  decomposing  it  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  diethoxalic  or  leucie  acid  is  obtained  in  splendid  crystals 
which  sublime  readily  at  50°,  slowly  even  at  common  temperatures,  and  melt  at  74-5'-'. 
In  these  respects  the  acid  thus  obtained  agrees  with  ordinary  leucic  acid,  and  w^th 
that  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  oxalic  ether ;  but  the  silver-salts  of  the 
two  acids  differ  in  certain  respects,  that  obtained  from  methylic  leucate  crystallising 
in  anhydrous  silky  fibres  which  are  scarcely  discoloured  at  100^,  whereas  that  obtained 
from  ethylic  leucate  forms  brilliant  radiate  needles  containing  ^  at.  water,  which  it 
does  not  give  up  at  100°,  though  it  suffers  rapid  discoloration  at  that  temperature.  It 
is  possible  therefore  that  the  diethoxalic  or  leucic  acids  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc- 
ethyl  on  the  oxalates  of  ethyl  and  methyl  respectively  may  not  be  absolutely  identical, 
but  only  isomeric. 

A'im/lic  Du  tlioxalatc.  A  mixture  of  amylic  oxalate  and  ethylic  iodide  in  equivalent 
proportions  digested  with  zinc  for  several  days  at  50° — 60°,  and  subsequently  treated 
with  water,  yields  in  like  manner  a  distilhite  containing  amyhc  diethoxalate  or 
leucate,  C"H--0';  thus: 

C^H"  lO^-  +  iCm'I  +  Zn*    =         ZnC^ff     (0=  +  Zn"  +  2ZnP. 

Amylic  Am}  lie  zinc-  Zinc-ethylo- 

oxalate.  '  monethylic  ieiieate.  amylate. 

[c^c=H^)^0]"i  [c%cm^ro]"-, 

ZnC=IP        yo^  -I-  2H^0    =  H         io=  -f  f   -i-  Zn'H'O-. 

Amylic  zinr-monethylo-  Amylic 
leucate.  leucate. 

Amylic  leucate  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  slightly  oily  liquid,  having  a  fragrant 
and  somewhat  amylic  odour ;  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  all  proportions  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  Specific  gravity  =  0-93227  at  13°.  Boils  constantly  at  225°. 
Vapotir- density  obs.  —  6-74  ;  calc.  =  6'97.  The  boiling  point  and  specific  gravity 
in  the  liquid  state  of  this  ether  are  almost  identical  witli  those  of  its  isomer,  ethylic 
ethamoxalate  (p.  276). 

DlmetlboxaUo  or  DlmethoglycoUic  Acid.    C'H^O^  =  [C-(CHp=0]  |o2._a 

mixture  of  1  at.  methylic  oxalate  and  4  at.  methylic  iodide  treated  with  amalgamated 
zinc  as  above  described,  .solidifies  to  a  yellowish  gummy  mass,  which  when  distilled 
with  water,  yields  methylic  alcohol,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  iodide,  oxalate  and  dimethox- 
alate  of  zinc.  The  reaction  is  doubtless  exactly  similar  to  that  of  zinc  and  ethylic 
iodide  on  ethylic  oxalate  (p.  273),  and  might  be  represented  by  perfectly  similar 
equations,  stibstituting  methyl  for  ethyl ;  but  the  resulting  dimetlioxalate  of  methyl 
appears  to  be  very  unstable,  and  to  Jbe  decomposed  by  the  hj'drate  of  zinc  as  fast  as  it 
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is  formed,  and  converted  into  dimetlioxalate  of  zinc,  C'*H"Zn"0".  This  zinc-salt 
treated  with  baryta-water  yields  dimethoxalate  of  barium,  C"H'^Ba"0^,  which  crys- 
tallises in  brilliant  needles,  neutral,  having  the  odour  of  fresh  butter,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble  in  ether. 

DiinHhoxalic  acid,  C'H'O^  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulpliuric 
acid  and  agitating  the  filtrate,  with  ether,  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  largin  prisms, 
melts  at  75-7°  and  sublimes  at  60°  in  very  fine  prismatic  crystals;  boils  at  212°  and 
distils  unchanged.  It  is  strongly  acid  and  easily  unites  with  bases,  forming  crystal- 
line salts.  The  silver-salt,  C^H'AgO^,  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  nacreous 
scales. 

3.  Ettaomethoxalic  orEthomethoglycolHc  Acid,  C'*H'"0'  =  C'(C^I^XCH'')0 1  q2_ 

— The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of 
ethj'lic  oxalate  with  methylic  and  ethylic  iodides  in  equivalent  proportions.  The  re- 
action takes  place  as  shown  by  the  equations  : 

(C^O^)") 

C=H^  yO'  +  2CH'I  +  2C^H^I  +  Zn<  = 
Ethylic  oxalate. 

[C=(Cff)(C^H^)0]")  , 

ZnCH^'         \0"-  +  Zn"  +  2ZnI'. 

Zinc-monomotliyl-etho-  Zinc  ethylc 

methoxahite  of  ethyl.  eth\  late. 

[c=(ciP)(cnp)0]"|  [c^(Cff)(C=H^)0]")  ^ 


ZnCH^  -f  2W0   =  H  >0-  +  ^      f  -)-  Zn"H2C'. 

Zinc-monometliyl-etlio-  Ethylic  etlio- 

metlioxalate  of  elliyl.  methoxalate. 

Ethylic  ethomethoxalate,  C'H"0\  is  a  colourless,  tran.sparent,  mobile  liquid  possessing 
a  penetrating  ethereal  odour  much  like  that  of  leucic  ether.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol,  and  ether.  Specific  gravity  =  0'9768  at  13°.  Boils  at  166'o°.  Vapour- 
density,  obs.  =  4'98;  calc.  =  5'04.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  aqueous  solutions  of 
the  alkalis  and  of  baryta.  Triihloride  of  -pliosp^'o^'us  converts  it  into  the  ethylic 
ether  of  methocrotonie  acid,  C^ffO'-',  isomeric  with  angelic  acid  (p.  273). 

EtJio methoxalate  of  Barium,  C"'H'*Ba"0'',  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crj'stallises 
from  aqueous  solution  as  a  beautifully  radiated  mass  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Ethomethoxalate  of  Hydrogen,  or  Ethonuthoxedic  acid,  C'^II'"0^,  is  obtained  by 
evaporation,  first  in  a  retort,  afterwards  in  vacuo,  as  a  splendid  white  crystalline  mass, 
melting  at  63°,  subliming  readily  at  100°,  and  condensing  on  a  solid  surface  in 
magnificent  star-like  groups.  It  boils  with  decomposition  at  190°.  It  dissolves  very 
easily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  small  fragments  of  it  thrown  on  water  rotate  like 
camphor  whilst  dissolving.  The  solutions  are  strongly  acid  and  easily  decompose 
carbonates. 

Ethomethoxalate  of  Silver,  C^H'AgO',  crystallises  in  splendid  mammellated  masses, 
moderately  soluble  in  water. 

4.  Amhydroxalic  or  Amoglycollic  Acid.    C'lP'O^  =  0^ 

— The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid  is  produced,  togetlier  with  two  others,  by  the  action 
of  zinc  on  a  mixture  of  ethylic  oxalate  and  amylic  iodide.  When  a  mixture  of  these 
ethers  in  equivalent  proportion  is  digested  with  granulated  zinc  at  70°,  the  zinc  is 
gradually  dissolved,  while  mticli  amylic  hydride  and  amylene  are  given  off.  The 
mixture  finally  assumes  a  viscous  or  semisolid  condition,  and  when  treated  with  water 
yields  a  further  quantity  of  amylic  hydride  which  distils  off  at  a  gentle  heat.  On  in- 
creasing the  temperature,  water  passes  over  accompnniod  by  amylic  alcohol,  amylic 
iodide,  and  an  ethereal  liquid  which,  after  drying  with  chloride  of  calcium,  begins  to  boil 
at  132°,  the  product  which  first  passes  over  consisting  principally  of  amylic  alcohol 
mixed  with  amylic  iodide.  Afterwards  the  thermometer  rises  rapidly  to  200°, 
between  which  temperature  and  205°,  ethylic  amhydroxalate,  C°H"0',  passes 
over.  A  second  rapid  rise  of  temperature  then  occurs  till  the  thermometer  remains 
stationary  between  222°  and  226°,  at  which  temperature  etliylic  ethamoxalate, 
C'H^-'O^  passes  over.  Lastly,  the  temperature  rises  to  260° — 264°,  between  which 
points  ethylic  diamoxalate,  CH-^O',  distils  over.  These  several  ethers  are 
further  purified  by  repeated  fractional  distillation. 

T  2 
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TliP  f  rraation  of  ethylic  amhydroxylate  is  represented  by  the  equations, 
(C^O'/'  I  [C=(C^H'')(ZnC^H")0]"" 


C^H*  >0^  +  4C^H"I  +  Zn'  =  "    '      ZnC^H"         "  ^0=  +  Znh,",^  +  2ZnP 

Q2JJ5    )  )  ( L  -tl  U 


[C»(C*H")(ZnC'H")0]") 

ZnC-^H"  -0=  +  4H'0  =• 


[C^H(C^H'>)0]")      .  csHM,  OH") 
H  0^  +  0  +  „ 


The  compound  C"H''Zn"0'  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  consists  of  oxalic 
ether  in  which  an  atom  of  oxygen  is  replaced  half  by  amyl  and  half  by  ziuc-mouamyl, 
■whilst  a  second  atom  of  zinc-monamyl  is  substituted  for  one  of  ethyl. 

C=H(C^H")0^ 

Ethylic  amhydroxalate,  C'H"0'  =  H        lo^  is  a  somewhat  oily,  trans- 

C'H=  ) 

parent,  slightly  straw-coloured  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  0  9449  at  13°,  having  a 
pleasant  aromatic  odour  and  burning  taste.  It  boils  at  203°.  Vapour-density,  obs., 
=  5-47  ;  calc.  =  6-0. 

Amht/droxalate  \of  Barium,  C'^II^'^Ba"0^,  crystallises  in  large  beautiful  nacreous 
scales  like  paraffin,  moderately  soluble.  The  calcium-salt,  C'*H^''Ca"0^  forms  a  white 
crystalline  mass. 

The  hi/drogen-salt  or  amJiydroxalic  acid,  C'H'^O',  prepared  from  the  zinc-salt  which 
is  contained  in  the  residue  remaining  after  the  distillation  of  the  three  ethers  above 
described,  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  from  which,  however,  it  crystallises  in 
beautiful  nacreous  scales  which  melt  at  60'5°,  but  afterwards  remain  liquid  for  some 
time  even  at  ordinary  temperatm-es ;  they  are  very  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  copper-salt,  C'^H^''Cu"0^  is  deposited  from  its  aqueous  solution  in  minute  light 
blue  scales,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

5.  Etbamoxalic  or  Etbamoglycollic  Acid,  C'H'«0^  =  [(7(C'H5XC=H")0]  |  qj 

— The  ethylic  ether  of  this  acid,  C"H-'-0^,  is  the  portion  of  the  ethereal  distillate  above 
mentioned,  which  boils  between  222°  and  226°.  Its  formation  is  represented  by  the 
equations  : 

CW)  [C'(C^H'>)(ZnC^H")0]"l  (p3jj„ 

C'^H^VO-  +  4C^H"I  +  Zn'  =  C-ff  VO'  +  Zn"  p^fi,,^  +  2ZnI'. 

[C=(C>H'>)(ZnC^H>')0]"/Q,  _ 

[C'(C=ff)(C=H")0]"i  c^jj„  , 

H  W  +  \    +  Zn"H'0'. 

Ethylic  etham- 
oxaLite. 

Ethylic  ethamoxalate  is  a  straw-coloured  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  but 
somewhat  amj'lic  odour  and  a  burning  taste.  Specific  gravity  =  0'9399  at  13°. 
Boiling  point  between  224°  and  225°.    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  6-29;  calc.  ^  6-92. 

By  decomposing  this  ether  with  alcoholic  potash,  adding  sulphuric  acid  in  excess, 
and  treating  the  product  witii  ether,  ethamoxalic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  thick  oil, 
gradually  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass.  The  barium-salt  contains  C'*H'''Ba"0* ;  the 
silvcr-sait,  C''H"Agb'. 

6.  DiamoxalioorDiamogrlycoUic  Acid,  C'^H^'O'  =  [C-(Cg»)-0]  |  o._The 

ethylic  ether  of  this  acid,  C'  'H''0',  is  contained  in  the  last  portion  of  the  ethereal  dis- 
tillate resulting  from  the  action  of  zinc  and  iodide  of  amyl  on  oxalic  ether.  Its  forma- 
tion is  represented  by  the  equations : 


(C=0=)"1 

[C=(C^H")-0]"-) 

C'H^  lO=  +  4C»H"I  +  Zn* 

ZnC'^H"     VO'  4- 

Ethylic 

Ethylic  zinc- 

oxalate. 

munamyl-diam- 
oxaiate. 

[C'(C^H")=0]") 

ZnC'H"       '0»  +  2H'0 

H         >0=  + 

Elhylic  zinc  mon- 

F.thylic  di- 

amyl-di.imnxalitte. 

ainoxalatp. 

Zinc-amylo- 
ethylate. 


H 


Zn"H=0'. 
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EthyKc  diamoxalate  is  more  viscid  than  the  two  last-described  ethers,  and  has  the 
lowest  specific  gravity  of  any  ether  belonging  to  this  series,  its  density  at  13°  being 
only  0-9137.  In  fact  the  specific  gravities  of  all  these  ethers  decrease  as  their  atomic 
■weights  increase.  Tlieir  vapours  also  exhibit  a  tendency  to  dissociation,  increasing  with 
the  weight  of  the  atoms  which  replace  the  oxygen  in  oxalic  ethei-,  whence  there 
arises  an  increasing  divergence  between  the  observed  and  calcidated  vapour-densities. 
The  vapour-density  of  ethylic  diamoxalate  is  by  experiment  8'4,  by  calculation  only 
5-9.    Boiling  point  about  262°. 

Diamoxalate  of  Barium,  C"^H^°Ba"0",  obtained  by  decomposing  the  ether  with  baryta- 
water,  crystallises  in  minute  elastic  needles  having  the  appearance  of  wool  when  dry. 
It  is  moderately  soluble  in  hot,  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

Biamoxaltc  add,  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the  barium-salt  in  hot 
dilute  alcohol  with  sulphiu'ic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  crystallises  in  colourless 
satiny  fibres,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  122°, 
and  solidifies  immediately  after  a  very  slight  reduction  of  temperature.  At  a  stronger 
heat  it  sublimes  and  condenses  on  a  cold  surface  in  white  crystalline  flakes  like  snow. 

7.  Aciion  of  Zinc  on  a  mixture  of  Amylic  oxalate  and.  Annjlic  iodide.  When  these 
ethers  in  equivalent  quantities  are  gently  heated  with  zinc,  a  brisk  reaction  soon  sets  in, 
mucli  amylic  hydride  and  amylcne  are  evolved,  and  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  gum-like 
mass,  which  when  distilled  with  water  yields  an  oily  liquid  resembling  that  obtained 
when  ethylic  oxalate  is  used,  and  in  all  probability  containing  a  series  of  amylic  ethers 
analogous  to  the  ethylic  ethers  described  under  4,  5  and  6  ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
found  possible  to  separate  them,  their  boiling  points  being  so  high  that  they  decompose 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  distil  tliem. 

OSCAHTE.    Native  ferrous  oxalate,  also  called  Humholdiine  (p.  258). 
0XAX,IV1ETHY10VIWIDE.    Syn.  with  Methylethylic  Oxalate  (p.  271). 
OXAIOVIHTIC  AC2S>.    Syn.  with  Etiiyloxalic  Acid  (p.  271). 

psTTsxrarvs »  (C-O-)  I 

(Eosing  and  Schischkoff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  255. — Liebig,  ibid,  eviii.  126. — 
Strecker,  ihid.  cxiii.  47). — A  compound  obtained  as  a  white  precipitate,  together  with 
dialuric  acid,  by  the  action  of  ammonia  and  hydi'ocyanic  acid  on  alloxan  : 

2C<H=N'-0'  +  H-0  +  NH^    =    C^H^N'O'  +  C^H'N^O'  +  CO'. 

AlU)xan.  Oxalurainide.       Dialunc  acid. 

Probably  also  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  ammonia  on  parabanic  acid  : 
C''H=]N'=0^  +  Nff    =    C'PPN^O^  (Strecker). 

It  was  first  prepared  by  Rosing  "and  Schischkoff,  who  called  it  oxalan,  and  assigned 
to  it  the  formula  C'^H^'^N'^0'^.  Its  formation,  however,  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
viously observed  by  Liebig,  and  analyses  of  it  subsequently  made  under  his  direction 
do  not  agree  with  Rosing  and  SchischkofT s  formula,  but  show,  in  accordance  also  with 
Strecker's  analysis,  that  the  body  has  tlie  cora[)osition  of  oxaluramide  : 

Calculation.        Rosing  and  .ScliiscliUofr.  Liebig.  Strecker, 

C           36  27-5  27-0  277  26-3  277  277 

5  3-8  4-0  4-4  4  0  4-2  3-8 

42  32-1  30-3  30  1  32  6  32-4  32  4 

0»           48  36-6 

Ul  100-0 

Strecker  has  also  shown  that  the  hydrocyanic  acid  takes  no  part  in  the  reaction,  further 
than  as  a  sort  of  ferment,  and  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  oxaluramide. 

Oxaluramide  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  cold  watu-,  but  dissolved 
and  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  with  formation  of  oxalurate  and 
oxalate  of  ammonium.  When  iioiled  with  caustic  alkalis,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  yields 
an  oxalate.  It  dissolves  complelely  iu  strong  sulji/niric  acid,  and  according  to  Strecker 
is  precipitated  from  tlie  solution  by  water,  in  its  original  state.  According  to  Rosing 
and  Schischkoff,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  thus  precipitated  is  a  product  of  decom- 
position, containing  C"H"N'-0" ;  moreover  the  dilute  solution  from  which  this 
compound  has  separated  deposits  after  a  while  large  colourless  prisms  containing 
£'sjjiojj4Q9_  According  to  Strecker,  however,  this  last  body  is  nothing  but  alloxantin 
(C'H"'N'0"'),  formed  bj  the  action  of  the  acid  on  dialurato  of  ammonium  adhering  to  the 
oxaluramide. 
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A  solution  of  alloxan  mixed  with  hydrocyanic  acid  yields,  on  addition  of  ethyl- 
amine,  phenylamine,  &c.,  precipitates  resembling  oxaluramide  and  consisting  of 
ethyl-oxaluramide,  C'H'(C2H*)N'0^  ph eny  1-oxaluramide,  C'HXC'^H:»)N50^ 
&c.  (Strecker.) 

The  last-mentioned  body  is  identical  with  that  which  Laurent  and  Gerhardt 
obtained  by  heating  parabanic  acid  with  aniline.  It  is  a  white  slightly  nacreous 
crystalline  powder,  composed  of  well-defined  microscopic  needles,  tasteless  and  inodorous, 
insoluble  in  boiling  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  it  melts  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature, and  decomposes  when  still  more  strongly  heated,  giving  off  yery  acrid  vapours 
containing  cyanogen-compounds.  When  slightly  heated  with  potash,  it  gives  off  aniline 
and  ammonia.  It  dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  when  heated  giving 
off  carbonic  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide,  without  blackening;  and  the  product,  if 
exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  becomes  filled  with  crystals  of  acid  sulphate  of  ammonium, 
and  yields,  when  diluted  with  water,  the  reaction  of  phenyl-sidphuric  acid.  (Laurent 
and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  177.) 

OXAZiTTRAITIIiIDE.    Syn.  with  Phentl-oxaxluamide  {vid.  siq}.). 

OXAliTTKIC  ACXD.   C^H^N'O*.  (Liebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvi. 

287.) — When  parabanic  acid  is  heated  with  aqueous  ammonia,  it  is  converted  into 
oxalurate  of  ammonium  ;  or  carbonate  of  calcium  dissolved  in  aqueous  parabanic  acid 
yields  oxalurate  of  calcium.  Oxalurate  of  ammonium  is  also  formed  by  the  action  of 
oxygen  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  murexan  (see  Mtjeexan)  ;  and  by  adding  ammonia  to 
a  solution  of  tiric  acid  in  warm,  very  dilute,  nitric  acid.  The  ammonium-salt  is  dis- 
solved in  warm  water,  and  the  oxaluric  acid  precipitated  by  a  mineral  acid,  washed  and 
dried  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  Lastly,  oxaluric  acid  is  produced,  together  -with 
guanidine,  parabanic  acid,  xanthine,  and  urea,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassic  chlorate  on  guanine.    (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  151.) 

Oxaluric  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  which  has  a  very  acid  taste,  and  reddens 
litmus.  It  neutralises  alkalis  completely.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water : 
its  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea : 


Oxaluric  acid  is  monobasic.  The  aniinonium-saU,  C'H'(NH^)N-0'.  forms  silky 
anhydrous  needles,  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  The 
barivm-salt,  C"H*Ba"N^0*.2H'''0,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  in  long  colourless  needles, 
often  intersecting  one  another.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  130°  ;  the  crystals  dissolve  in 
633  pts.  water  at  9°  and  55  pts.  at  100°.— The  calcium-salt,  C«H«Ca"N^0'*.2H'0, 
obtained  in  like  manner,  crystallises  in  colourless  needles,  soluble  in  483  pts.  water  at 
16°,  and  in  20  pts.  boiling  water  (P.  Waage,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  501). — The 
silver-salt  is  obtained  by  adding  oxalurate  of  ammonium  to  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  flaky 
precipitate  which  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  separates  on  cooling  in  long  silky 
anhydrous  needles  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  The  soc?m»j-srt/e;  separates  as  a  crystalline 
powder  on  mixing  a  dilute  lukewarm  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  with  a  solution  of 
alloxan  containing  a  little  prussic  acid.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
potassium-salt.  (Waage.) 

Oxaluric  acid  may  be  regarded  as  an  uridic  acid  analogous  to  the  amic  acids: 
C'H^N^O*  =  oxalic  acid  +  urea  -  H^O,  just  as  oxamic  acid,  C^H^NO'  =  oxalic 
acid  +  ammonia  —  H-O.  (Gerhardt  and  Laurent,  Aim.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  175.) 


OXAI.VIM'OniETHTX.ZSE.    Syn.  with  Methyl-Ethtlic  Oxaxate  (p.  271). 
OXAnXSTHASrS.    Syn.  with  Ethylic  Oxajiate  (p.  280). 
OXillVIETHYLAIVrE.    Syn.  with  Methylic  Oxaji^vte  (p.  281). 


OXAIUIC  ACID.    C'-'H^NO'    =    (C^Oy^^.    (Balard,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 


iv.  93.— Bacaloglio,  J.pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  369. — Toussaint,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  cxx.  237.) 
— An  acid  produced  by  the  dehydration  of  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium.  This  salt 
when  heated  in  an  oil-bath  to  about  230°,  gives  off  water,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonic 
anhydride,  then  carbonate  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  if  the  distillation  has  not 
been  carried  too  far,  a  residue  is  left  consisting  almost  entirelj'  of  oxamide  and  oxamic 
acid.    The  formation  of  the  latter  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 


The  acid  residue  is  treated  with  cold  water ;  the  filtered  solution  is  neutralised  with 
ammonia  and  precipitated  by  a  saturated  solution  of  a  barium-salt ;  and  the  resulting 
crystalline  precipitate  of  oxamate  of  barium  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 


C'H^N'O^  +  H=0    =    C-ffO'  -H  CH'N^O. 


F.  T.  C. 


C2H(NH')0<    -    H^'O    =  C=ffNO'. 
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(ilecolorising  with  animal  charcoal  if  necessary)  and  crystallisation.  The  crystals  are 
then  decomposed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point. 

The  acid  m:iy  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  dry  hj'drochloric 
acid  gas,  treating  the  product  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  and  evaporating  the 
filtrate. 

Oxamie  acid  is  also  produced,  as  an  ammonium-salt,  by  boiling  oxamide  with  aqueous 
ammonia : 


After  the  boiling  has  been  continued  for  some  time,  the  ammonia  being  always  kept  in 
excess,  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  nothing  but  groups  of  slender  prisms,  consisting 
of  aramonium-oxamate ;  and  the  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  left  to  itself  for  twelve  hours,  deposits  oxamic  acid  as  a  wliite 
powder,  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  left  todi-y  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture.   (Tons  saint.) 

Oxamic  acid  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less 
.soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  According  to  Toussaint,  it  dissolves  in  58  pts. 
water  at  18°  ;  in  another  experiment  with  the  acid  separated  from  nicrcurous  oxamate 
he  found  that  it  required  71  pts.  water  at  li°  to  dissolve  it.  By  boiling  with  water  it 
is  quickly  converted  into  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium.  Heated  with  caustic  alkalis  or 
with  acids  it  is  resolved  into  ammonia  and  oxalic  acid.  It  melts  at  173'-",  and  is 
decomposed  into  water,  oxamide  and  formic  acid.  (Toussaint.) 

O.XAMATES.  Oxamic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  C^ffMNO' 
or  (_''Il^M"N-0'',  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal.  The  aiimion/mn-salt 
C-'H-\NH'jNO^  forms  stellate  groups  of  small  anhydrous  prisms,  which  according  to 
Senarmont  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  296)  are  monoelinie,  exhibiting  the  combination 
ooP  .  [  ooP2]  .  [  ooPxi  ]  .  oP.  Tiie  clinodiagonal  is  to  the  orthodiagonal  as  0-G489  :  1. 
A)igl('  of  inclined  axes  =  64'^  23' ;  coP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  yirincipal  section 
=  119°  20';  [a.P2]  :  [  <xr21,  in  the  same  =  81°  2' ;  oP  :  ccP  =  111°  55'.— The 
hnritiin-sait,  C'H'Ba"N*0''.3H-0,  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  gives  otf  its  water  at 
150°  (Balard). — The  cupric  salt,  C'H^Cu'N^OMr-O,  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as 
a  blue  granular  powder  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  nitric 
acid.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  precipitate  is  coloured  blue  by  potash, 
but  precipitated  only  at  the  boiling  heat  (Bacaloglio). — The  fcn-oiis  sciH, 
(J'ir'Fe"N-0''.H-0,  forms  yellow  microscopic  crj'stals.  Recently  precipitated  ferric 
lii/dratr  dissolves  in  boiling  aqueous  oxamic  acid  ;  but  the  solution  decomposes,  like 
the  oxalate,  on  exposure  to  the  sunshine,  forming  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  sohition 
of  ferric  hydrate  in  acid  oxamate  of  potassium  deposits  green  cr3'stals  on  cooling 
(Bacaloglio). — The  nnitral  kad-salt,  C'H'Pb"N-0''.H-0,  is  white,  crystalline,  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water  ;  the  solution  has  an  acid  reaction.  The 
salt  gives  off  its  water  (4'-19  per  cent.)  at  100°,  but  does  not  decompose  at  175°.  The 
hnsic  lead-salt,  C^H'I'b"i!s-0".Pb"0,  obtained  by  precipitating  basic  acetate  of  lead  with 
ammonium-oxamate,  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  anhydrous  after 
being  treated  with  boiling  water  (Bacaloglio). — The  mercuroiis  and  ri)ircuric  salts 
are  white  precipitates,  obtained  by  heating  the  solutions  of  the  nitrates  with  ammonium 
oxamate  (Bacaloglio). — The  nickd-sedt,  C'H"'iSIi"iS!^0".H-0,  is  a  greenish-white 
granular  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water  (Bacaloglio). — The  sUver-salt^ 
C-H-AgNO-',  obtained  by  treating  a  solution  of  silver-nitrate  with  bariura-oxamate, 
separates  as  the  liquid  cools  in  colourless  silky  needles,  which  are  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  the  light,  the  silver  separating  on  the  surface  and  blackening  them., 
(Balard.) 


OXA.JMXC  ETHEKS.    In  the  molecule  of  oxamic  acid  (CW)"  .J  ,  either  the 


C-II'N=0-  +  IPO    =  C^IP(Nn')NO». 


hydrogen  belonging  to  the  water-type,  or  that  belonging  to  the  ammonia-type,  may  be 
replaced  by  alcohol-radicles.  In  the  former  case  neutral  ethers  are  formed,  belonging 
to  the  class  of  amcthanes  (i.  198),  of  which  the  following  are  known  : 


Methylic  Oxamate  or  Oxamethyhme   .       .    C''H='NO^    =  (G-0=j" 


Ethjdie  Oxamate  or  Oxamethane 


Amylic  Oxamate  or  Oxamylane 
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They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  the  corresponding  neutral  oxalic 
ethers. 

In  the  latter  case,  monobasic  acid  ethers  are  produced,  -which,  if  only  one  atom  of 
h3'drogen  i.s  replaced,  are  metameric  ■n-ith  those  of  the  preceding  class  containing  the 
same  alcohol-radicles.  They  are  obtained  hy  dehydration  of  the  acid  oxalates  of  the 
corresponding  amines.    The  following  have  been  prepared : 

H.CH'  ■ 

Methyl-oxamic  acid       .       .       .    C'ffNO'    =  {Cr-Oy] 

Ethyl-oxamic  acid         .       .       .    C^H'NO'    =  (C^O^/' 

H 

H.C'H- 

Phenyl-oxamic  acid       .       .       .    C^K'NO'    =  (C=0^)" 


ro 


The  replacement  of  both  hydrogen-atoms  belonging  to  the  ammonia-type  would 
likewise  yield  monobasic  acids  :  none  of  these  are  however  known  in  the  free  state, 
but  the  ethylic  ethers  of  dimethyl-  and  diethyl-oxamic  acids  have  been  obtained, 
viz. : 


(CH=)= 

Ethylic  Dimethyloxamate     .       .    C«H"N03    =  (C-0'^)" 


C^H 

Ethylic  Diethyloxamate        .       .    C'H"NO'    =  (C-0-)"l:-^ 

Amylic  Oxaruate,  or  Oxamylane.  C'H'^NOl — This  compound  is  produced 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  in  the  gaseous  state  or  in  alcoholic  solution  on  neutral 
amylic  oxalate : 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  on  evaporation  in  rudimentary  ill- 
defined  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  yi-elding  amylic  alcohol  and 
oxamic  acid. 

Etbylic  Oxamates. — o.  Oxamethane.   C^H'NO' =  (C^O-)"  >^ — (Dumas  and 

C'W  )^ 

BouUay,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxvii.  40. — Dumas,  ihid.  liv.  241. — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ix.  129). — Prepared  by  pa.ssing  dry  ammonia  gas  through  dry  ethylic  oxalate 
till  it  solidifies.  The  resulting  mass  is  washed  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated 
till  it  crystallises. 

Oxamethane  forms  unctuous  pearly  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system. 
Dominant  form,  Poo  .  oo?oo  .  ooP  .  ooP2.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0'924  :  1  : 
0-715.  Angle  Poo  :  ooJ>oo  =  125°  33' ;  ooP  :  ooPoo  =  132°  43' ;  oot2  :  txPoo 
=  161°  34'.  It  melts  at  110°  and  distils  at  220°.  Vapour-density  ^calc.  for  2  vol.) 
=  4'056  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  cold  ivatir  and  in  alcohol.  By  boiling  with 
ucatiT  it  is  converted  into  alcohol  and  acid  oxalate  of  ammonium : 

C^H'NO'    +    2H=0      =     C-H(NH^)0^    +  C-R'O. 
Ammonia  converts  it  into  alcohol  and  oxamide: 

C^H'NO'    +    Nff     =     C-H«0    +  C=H'N-0=. 

According  to  Balard,  the  aqueous  solution  of  oxamethane  boiled  with  a  small  quantity 
of  ammonia,  yields  oxamate  of  ammonium.  Boiled  with  bari/ta-u-attr  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  bm-ium-salt.  Potash  aiiAsoda  under  the  same 
circumstances  eliminate  ammonia  and  form  ethyl-oxalates. 

yS.  CA^oro.rnwf  i Aa«  c,  C''H^C1*N0'.  Chhroxcthamide.  (Malaguti,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  l.xxiv.  304;  ihid.  [3]  xv.  49). — Produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia-gas  on 
perchloroxalic  ether : 

C2(C2CP)"0'    +    2NH'      =      C-'ffCPNO'    +    C-H'CPNO    +  2HC1. 

Peichl-Tuxalic  Chloro.\amethane.  Tricliloracet- 

ether.  amide. 

When  drj'  ammonia-gas  is  passed  into  a  tubulated  retort  containing  pulverised 
perchloroxalic  ether,  the  temperature  rises,  a  flocculent  substance  is  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  the  retort,  and  a  fetid  odour  is  evolved.    When  the  action  has  ceased,  the 
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retort  is  found  to  be  lined  with  small  iridescent  lamina?.  The  whole  is  treated  with 
ether,  the  solution  filtered  from  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  crystals  which  form  on  evapora- 
tion are  pressed  between  paper  and  purified  by  solution  in  hot  water,  treatment  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  repeated  crystallisation. 

Chloroxamethane  forms  white  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and 
isomorphous  with  oxamethane.  Dominant  form.  Poo  .  wtf  .  cpt^o  .  Ratio  of  the  axes 
a:  b  :  c  =  0-924  :  1 1  0-715.^  Inclination  of  the  faces.  Poo  .  Poo  =  126°  33'  :  t»P|  : 
ooPoo  =  120°;  ooPf  :  ccPf  =  120°.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  very 
sokible  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  nitrate  of 
silver  or  by  soluble  calcium-salts.  It  has  a  saccharine  taste,  with  bitter  after-taste.  It 
melts  at  134°,  but  a  considerable  portion  sublimes  before  melting.  Boiling  point 
above  200°. 

Boiled  for  some  time  with  potash,  it  ultimately  disappears,  gives  otf  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  yields  oxalate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  together  with  another 
chlorinated  salt.  Aqueous  ammonia  dissolves  it  completely  in  a  few  days,  piroducing 
Monthyloxalate  oj  aiiimoniv.m. 

In  consequence  of  the  different  behaviour  of  oxamethane  and  cliloroxamethane  with 
ammonia  and  potash,  Gerhardt  and  Malaguti  suppose  that  they  belong  to  ditfi.'rent  types. 

7.  Ethyloxamic  acid,  C'H'NO'  =  (C-0-)  j-Q — Formed    in  small  quantity, 

when  oxalate  of  ethylamine  mixed  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  is  melted  for  some  time 
in  an  oil-bath  at  180°:  C=H(C=H»N)0'  -  IPO  =  C^H'NO^  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  XXX.  465.) 

(C=IP)=)  N 

S.  Ethi/lic  Dicth  y  I  ox  am       C''H''^IS!'0'  =  (C-(P)"      — This  compound  is  produced 

C-H^  3  ^ 

by  the  action  of  diethyianiine  on  oxalic  ether  (ii.  .5.55).  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at 
260°,  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  alkalis  into  oxalic  acid,  alcohol,  and  diethylamine, 
and,  when  heated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  is  converted  into  a  substance  which  is  iso- 
merio  with  dietliyloxamide,  C"H'-N-0'^  (p.  284).    (Hofmann,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  902.) 

nSetbylic  Oxamates.  a.  Oxamethylanc,  C'H^NO^. — Prepared  by  saturating 
fused  methylic  oxalate  with  dry  ammonia  gas  till  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  The  product  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  crystallises  on  cooling  or  evaporation 
in  cubic  crystals  having  a  nacreous  lustre.  When  boiled  with  water  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  are  added  from  time  to  time  to  neutralise  the  acid  which  is  produced, 
the  oxaraethylane  is  completely  converted  into  oxamate  of  ammonium  and  methylie 
alcohol.    (Dumas  and  Peligot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Iviii.  60.) 

H.CHn 

0.  Methyloxnmic  acid,  C'^WT^O''  =  (C^O^)"  V  ^.—Produced,  with  elimination  of 

water,  by  heating  acid  oxalate  of  methylamine  to  about  160°:  C=H(CIPN)0'>  -  H=0 
=  C'^H^NO^.  Part  of  the  methyloxamic  acid  remains  in  the  residue,  while  another 
portion  volatilises,  and  sometimes  forms  a  cr3'stalline  strongly  acid  sublimate  on  the 
neck  of  the  retort.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  acid  oxalate  of  methylamine  is, 
however,  converted  into  neutral  oxalate,  and  subsequently  into  dimethyloxaniide,  which 
also  crystallises  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  interrupt  the 
distillation  after  a  while,  and  add  a  little  oxalic  acid  to  the  residue.  When  the  decom- 
position is  supposed  to  be  complete,  both  the  distillate  and  the  residue  are  to  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  solution  saturated  with  chalk ,  and  filtered.  The  concentrated 
solution  deposits,  on  cooling,  a  mixture  of  calcic  methyloxamate  and  dimethyloxamide, 
which  are  easily  separated  by  heat,  the  dimethyloxamide  then  volatilising,  while  the 
calcic  methyloxamate  remains  unaltered ;  it  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from 
hot  water. 

Methyloxamic  acid  forms  a  crystalline  sublimate.  The  caJciiun-saJt,  CH^Ca'N'O^, 
separates  from  its  hot  aqueous  .solution  in  small  well-defined  crystals.  (Wurtz,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  465.) 

(CH^)-) 

7.  Et hylic  Dimethyloxamati',  C''H"NO'  =  (C'-^O^)"  I  ^.—Prodticed,  like  the 

C=H^  )  ^ 

corresponding  diethyloxamate,  by  the  action  of  dimethylamine  on  oxalic  ether.  It  is  a 
liquid  boiling  between  250°  and  260°,  and  resolved  by  distillation  with  potash  into 
alcohol,  dimethylamine,  and  oxalate  of  potassium.    (Hofmann,  iii.  998.) 

Phenyloxamic  or  Oxanillc  Acid,  C'H'XO^  =  {CHy-)''\o  (Laurent  and 


H 


1^ 
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Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  146)  has  shown  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  cyanogen 
Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  166). — To  prepare  this  compound,  aniline  mixed 
with  a  very  large  excess  of  oxalic  acid  is  fused  for  ten  miniites  at  a  high  temperature  ; 
the  cooled  mass  boiled  with  water;  and  the  solution  filtered  from  the  oxanilide  ; 
whereupon  it  yields,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  acid  oxanilate  of  aniline,  whilst  a  portion  of 
the  salt,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  formanilide  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid,  remains  in  the  mother-liquor,  from  which,  by  precipitation  at  a  boiling  heat  with 
chloride  of  calcium,  filtering  while  hot  from  the  oxalate  of  calcium,  and  cooling,  an 
additional  crop  of  crystals  of  calcic  oxanilate  may  be  obtained.  The  above-mentioned 
brown  crystals,  which  cannot  be  decolorised  by  recrj'stallisation,  are  converted,  either 
by  boiling  with  baryta-water,  orbj"  solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitation  with  chloride 
of  barium,  into  oxanilate  of  barium,  which  must  be  washed  with  cold  water,  and  decom- 
posed by  boiling  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  (an  excess  decomposes 
the  oxanilic  acid),  after  which  the  filtrate  deposits  the  oxanilic  acid  in  cr^vstals  by 
evaporation — or  they  may  be  converted  into  the  calcium-salt  by  solution  in  ammonia 
and  precipitation  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  that  salt  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid 
mixed  with  alcohol. 

Phenyloxamic  acid  forms  beautiful  laminse,  which  redden  litmus  strongly,  dissolve 
sparingly  in  cold,  abundantly  in  hot  vjatcr,  easily  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  it  gives 
off  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  and  is  converted  into  pure  oxanilide  : 

2C«H'N0'     =     C'H'^X^O'    +    CO    +    CO^    +  H-0. 

By  boiling  with  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  hydrochlorate 
or  sulphate  of  aniline,  and  free  oxalic  acid.  With  a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of 
potash  it  gives  off  aniline. 

The  phenyloxamates  or  oxa;nilates,  which  are  isomeric  with  the  isatates, 
give  off  the  whole  of  their  aniline  when  heated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  a  portion 
when  boiled  with  potash-ley  or  strong  acetic  acid. 

Ammonium-salts. — The  nnitral  salt.  C^H'=(NH'')NO',  forms  beautiful  laminEe,  which 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  very  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  in  alcohol. — The  acid 
salt,  C''H'^(NH^)NO^C«H'NO^  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaving  the  precipitate  to  crystallise,  forms  scales,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold  water.  Both  salts -begin  to  decompose  at  190°,  give  off  ammonia,  and 
afterwards  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
aniline,  and  leave  oxanilide. 

Barium-salt. — The  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  the  ammonium-salt  forms 
with  chloride  of  barium,  crystallises  from  the  solution  in  boiling  water,  in  specular 
rhombic  scales,  which  contain  29'15  per  cent,  barium,  and  are  therefore  C'"H'-Ba"N-'0''. 

Calcium-salt. — Obtained  in  a  similar  manner  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Tufts  of 
needles  containing  10  8  per  cent,  calcium,  therefore  C"*H'-'Ca"N-0''. 

Silver-salt. — Obtained  in  like  manner  with  nitrate  of  silver.  White  tabular  crystals 
which  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  but  dissolve  readily  in  hot  water.  They  contain 
39-8  per  cent,  silver:  therefore  C^H^AgNO^ 

NiTEAz opHENYLOXAMic  Acid.    See  NiTEAzopHENTLAMrNE,  under  Phexvla- 

MINES. 

OXAniZSZ:.    C-H'N-0=  =  (^^4')"|n2  (Gm.  ix.  262;  Gerh.  i.  275).— This 

compound  was  first  obtained  by  Bauh  of  in  1817,  on  mixing  oxalic  ether  with  aqueous 
ammonia,  but  it  was  regarded  as  a  compound  of  oxalic  ether  and  ammonia,  till  Lie  big, 
in  1834,  showed  it  to  be  identical  with  the  oxamide  which  Diim as  had  obtained  in 
1830  by  the  action  of  heat  on  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium  (p.  252). 

AVhen  neutral  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  till  the  residue 
disappears,  oxamide  is  obtained,  partly  sublimed  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  together 
with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  partly  floating  in  flakes  on  the  watery  distillate.  The 
whole  is  suspended  in  water,  and  the  oxamide,  amounting  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the 
ammonium  salt,  is  collected  in  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  (Dumas).  In  this 
process,  however,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  oxamide  is  decomposed  hy  the  heat. 
Hence  it  is  more  advantageous  to  prepare  it  hy  the  action  of  ammonia  on  oxalic  ether 
(p.  269).  For  this  pm-pose  aqueous  ammonia  is  mixed  with  oxalic  ether,  either  pure 
or  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  precipitated  oxamide  is  washed  with  water  and  alcohol 
(Bauhof  and  Liebig).  Or  the  distillate  obtained  from  1  pt.  of  salt  of  sorrel,  1  pt. 
alcohol,  and  2  pts.  oil  of  \'itriol,  may  be  immediately  shaken  up  with  aqueous  ammonia. 
The  clear  mixture  becomes  heated  and  deposits  oxamide,  which  must  be  washed  first 
with  water  and  then  with  alcohol.  (Liebig.) 

Oxamide  is  also  formed  from  cyanogen  and  cyanides.  Playfair  found  it  amongst 
the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (ii.  251). 
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mixed  with  aldehyde  gradually  deposits  crystals  of  oxamide,  the  whole  of  the  ej'anogeii 
being  thereby  converted  into  oxamido,  while  the  aldehyde  appears  to  undergo  no 
alteration,  as  the  solution,  if  again  saturated  with  cyanogen,  yields  an  additional 
quantity  of  oxamide.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydi'ocyanic  acid,  mixed  with  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  gradually  yields  a  crystalline  deposit  of  oxamide  :  2CNH  +  = 
C^H'IS-U'''.  Oxamido  is  also  formed  when  a  mixture  of  potassium-cyanide  and 
manganic  peroxide  is  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Attfield,  Chem. 
Soe.  J.  xvi.  9-1.) 

A  small  quantity  of  oxamide  appears  to  be  sometimes  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  acetone,    (lliche,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  '6i0.) 

Fropertics. — Oxamide  is  a  liglit  white  powder,  tasteless,  odourless,  and  insoluble  in 
cold  water.  Boiling  water  dissolves  it  in  small  quantity,  and  deposits  it  on  cooling  in 
crystalline  flocks.  The  solution  is  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  does  not  precipitate 
calcium  salts.    Oxamide  is  insoluble  in  alculwl. 

Dccompunitions. — 1.  Oxamide  heated  in  an  open  tube  volatihses  and  forms  a  confusedly 
crystalline  subUmate  ;  heated  in  a  retort  it  decomposes  partially,  leaving  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  The  vapour  passed  through  a  red-hot  glass  tube  2  feet  long,  is  completely 
resolved,  without  deposition  of  carbon,  into  carbonic  oxide,  carbonate  of  ammonium, 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  ui-ea  (  Lie  big) : 

ac^ffN^o^  =  CO  +  co'^  +  mi'  +  cnh  +  cipn^o. 

Oxamidp.  Uifa. 

But  when  hermetically  sealed  in  a  metal  tube  (which  conducts  the  heat  well)  and 
Jieated  for  some  minutes  to  310°,  it  is  partially  decomposed,  yielding  cyanogen,  carbonic 
aiiliydi'ide,  and  ammonia  (Malaguti).  The  first  products  are  probably  cyanogen 
and  water : 

C-H-'N^O'-    =    2CN  +  2IP0; 

but  the  water,  acting  at  200°^^on  another  portion  of  the  oxamide,  forms  oxalate  of 
ammonium  : 

+  2H-0    =  C\NH^)-0*; 

and  the  oxalate  of  ammonium  is  resolved  at  220°  into  ammonia,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  carbonic  oxide.  .Similaiiy,  a  mixture  of  oxamide  and  sand,  iieated  in  a  retort  to 
300'^ — 330°,  yields  nothing  but  cyanogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium. 
(Malaguti.) 

2.  Heated  with  phosphoric  anhi/dride,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  cyanogen, 
together  with  carbonic  aniiydride  and  carbonic  oxide.  (Eertagnini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm. 
civ.  176.) 

3.  Oxamide,  kept  in  contact  for  some  time  with  saturated  chlorinc-wati  r,  disappears 
completely,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  probably  also  chloride  of 
nitrogen,  which  then  undergoes  further  decomposition,  but  without  formation  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  (Malaguti.) 

4.  Oxamide,  boiled  with  a  fourfold  quantity  of  nitric  acid,  of  specific  gravity  1-35, 
is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  1  vol.  nitrogen,  1  vol.  nitrous  oxide,  and  2  vol.  carbonic 
anhydride  (Malaguti)  : 

C-H'N-0=  +  2IIN0^    =    N=  +  N=0  -f-  2C0-  +  ZW-0. 

According  to  Bauhof,  nitric  acid,  even  when  hot,  has  no  action  upon  oxamide;  accord- 
ing to  O.  Henry  and  Plisson,  strong  nitric  acid  forms  with  it  ammonia  and  carbonic 
aniiydride. 

5.  With  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but  only  when  heated,  oxamide  forms  carbonic 
oxide  and  c;u'bonic  aniiydride  in  equal  volumes,  ammonia  remaining  behind  in  com- 
bination with  the  sulphuric  acid,  which  remains  colourless  (Dumas,  Liebig): 

C-TI'N«0=  +  H-0    =    CO  +  CO'  +  2NHI 

6.  All  the  stronger  acids  in  the  dilute  state  decompose  oxamide,  yielding  an  ammonium- 
salt  and  free  oxalic  acid.    (O.  Henry  and  Plisson.) 

C-H'N"0'-  +  H-SO*  +  H-0    =    (NH^j^SO'  +  C-H-O'. 

Such  is  the  action  exerted  by  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  tartaric  acid,  as  well 
as  by  oxalic  acid  itself;  but  not  by  acetic  acid,  which  indeed,  when  boiled  with 
oxamide,  goes  off  in  vapour  without  exerting  any  action.    (O.  Henry  and  Plisson.) 

7.  Oxamide  is  not  altered  by  fourteen  days'  contact  with  cold  water,  or  by  boiling 
with  WHter;  but  when  heated  with  water  to  224°  under  increased  pressure,  it  yields  a 
liquid,  which  is  acid  after  evaporation,  gives  off  ammonia  with  hydrated  oxide  of 
lead, and  yields  an  abundant  precipitate  with  calcium-salts.  (0.  Henry  and  Plisson.) 
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8.  Oxamide,  heated  with  aqueous  alkalis,  is  resolved  into  alkaline  oxalate  and 
ammonia,  ■which  volatilises,  without  any  trace  of  alcohol  (Dumas): 

C^H'N'^O'^  +  2KH0    =  +  2Nff. 

Aqueous  anunonia  decomposes  oxamide,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gradually 
dissolving  it  in  the  same  manner  (0.  Henry  and  Plisson).  B3'  continued 
boiling  with  aqueous  ammonia,  oxamide  is  converted  into  oxamic  acid  (Tous saint, 
p.  279).  Boiling  carbonate  of  potassium,  according  to  Bauhof,  has  no  action  upon 
oxamide. 

The  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  oxamide  does  not  precipitate  or  acf^^'Tl^  of 

lead  ;  but  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  application  of  heat,  it 
throws  down  basic  oxalate  of  lead ;  the  decomposition  of  oxamide  into  oxalic  acid 
and  ammonia  takes  place  much  more  quickly  under  these  circumstances  than  under 
the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalis  alone,  being  assisted  probably  by  the  insolubility  of  the 
lead-salt.  (Pelouze.) 

9.  On  gently  heating  oxamide  in  contact  with  potassium,  cj'auide  of  potassium  is 
formed  with  vivid  deflagration  (Liebig) — probably  thus : 

C^H'N^O^  +  K*    =    2CNK  +  2KH0  +  H-. 

10.  When  oxamide  is  boiled  with  water,  and  mercuric  oxide  is  gradually  added,  a 
compound  of  the  bodies  containing  2C-H''N'''0-.Hg"0  separates  as  a  white  powder 
(Dessaignes).  But  dry  oxamide  heated  with  mercuric  oxide,  is  oxidised,  yielding 
urea  and  carbonic  anhydride  (Williamson): 

C-H<N-0=  +  Hg"0    =    CH^N=0  +  CO^  +  Hg. 

Oxamides  containing  Alcohol-radicles. 

Bimethyloxamide.    C'H'NO^   =  (OT)- |N- (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx. 

464). — Neutral  oxalate  of  methylamine  is  resolved  by  cby  distillation  into  water  and 
dimethyloxamide : 

C%CWSyO*     =     C'ffN^o^    +  2H=0. 

The  transformation  is  much  more  complete  than  that  of  oxalate  of  ammonium  into  ox- 
amide, because  dimethyloxamide  is  much  more  volatile  than  oxamide.  The  dimethyl- 
oxamide collects  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  in  the  form  of  long  delicate  needles  inter- 
lacing each  other  in  all  directions. 

The  compound  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  a  solution  of  methylamine  on 
oxalic  ether,  the  products  being  alcohol  and  dimethyloxamide  : 

This  is  the  better  mode  of  preparation.  The  reaction  takes  place  immediately,  with  evo- 
lution of  heat,  the  product  being  a  white  magma  composed  of  delicate  needles;  these 
dissolve  readily  in  hot  water,  and,  as  the  .solution  cools,  the  dimethyloxamide  crystal- 
lises in  the  form  of  long  interlaced  needles.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  less  readily  tlian 
in  water.  The  fixed  alkalis  decompose  it  easily,  with  evolution  of  methylamine  and 
formation  of  an  alkaline  oxalate : 

C'H^N^O^    +    2KH0      =      C=K=0'    +  2CffN. 

It  is  carbonised  by  phosphoric  anhydride. 

(C=0^)") 

Biethyloxamide.    C«H'-lSI-0=    =    (C=H^)"'N2  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [31 

) 

XXX.  490). — Obtained  by  methods  preciselj'  similar  to  those  which  yield  dimethyl- 
oxamide ;  the  reaction  of  ethylamine  on  oxalic  ether  affords  the  best  mode  of  pre- 
paration. 

Diethyloxamide  is  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water  than  oxamide.  From  the 
alcoholic  sohition  it  crystallises  in  beautiful  needles.  It  is  volatile,  and  condenses  on 
the  surface  of  cold  bodies  in  woolly  crystals.  Potash  decomposes  it,  forming  ethyl- 
amine and  oxalate  of  potassium  : 

C^H'^N-G"-    +    2KH0    =    C=Z=0'    +  2C=H'N. 

Phosphoric  anhydride  carbonises  it. 

Hofmann,  by  acting  on  ethylic  diethyloxamate  (p.  281)  with  ammonia,  obtained  a 
compound  metameric  with  that  just  described,  but  differing  from  it  in  the  mode  of  its 
decomposition  by  alkalis,  yielding,  not  2  at.  methylamine,  but  1  at.  diethylamine  and 
]  at.  ammonia.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  consisting  of  a  molecule  of  diethylamine 
and  a  molecide  of  ammonia,  bound  together  by  the  diatomic  radicle  oxalyl : 
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(C^O'-)"         +    2KH0     =     CTv^O^    +    C'H"N    +  H^N. 

Wnrt'z's  diethyloxiimide,  on  the  otlior  liand,  consists  of  2  at.  othylHininn  bound  to- 
gether in  a  similar  manner. 

Diamyloxamlde.    C'^H-N-O-    =  (C^H")^  VN-  (Wurtz,  loc.  ciV.).— Obtained 

S 

by  heating  ethylic  oxalate  -with  amylamine.  It  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  silky  needles, 
melting  at  139°,  and  perfectly  volatile.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  hot 
alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  almost  wholly  on  cooling. 

TTapbthyl-oxamides.    o.  Dinaphthyl-oxamide.    OxanapMhalide.  C"-H"^N-0'' 
((""ll'r. 

=     (C'-'O-)"  yX-  (Zinin,  Ann.  Ch.   Pharm.  eviii.  22). — Produced,  together  with 
) 

naphthyl-formamide,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  neutral  or  acid  oxalate  of  naphthylamine. 
(Forthemodeof  formationand  preparation,  see  ii.  681.)  It  forms  small  scales  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  melting  at  about  200°.  When  heated 
above  its  melting  point,  it  is  gradually  decomposed,  giving  off  carbonic  oxide  and  leaving 
dinaphthylcarbamide.  When  boiled  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  heated  with  very 
strong  aqueous  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  naphthylamine  and  oxalic  acid. 

(C"'H')M 

Cyano-dinaphthyloxajiidt:.    Mi  naphthnximide.    C-''II"*N'0^  = 

H  ) 

(Per kin,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  8).  This  compound,  which  has  the  composition  of 
acid  oxalate  of  menaphthylaniine  minus  2  at.  water  (C-'H"N''.C-II'-0*  —  2H-0  = 
C-'H'^N'O'^).  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dicyanide  of  menaphthylamine 
(p.  24)  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  left  at  rest,  in  small  yellow  spangles 
insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  245°, 
and  decomposes  at  260°,  emitting  white  vapours  probably  containing  cyanate  of 
naphthyl.  By  aqueous  potash  and  by  acids,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid  and  menaph- 
thylamine. 

Pbenyloxamldes.      a.   Monophenyloxamide    or    Oxanilamide,  CTI''N-0^ 

CH*  '.N-(A.  W.  Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiii.  181).— This  body  is 
IP  \ 

found  among  the  products  of  the  deconipo.sition  of  cyaniline  by  hydrochloric  acid.  To 
prepare  it,  a  solution  of  cj'auiline  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated;  the  wliite 
crystalline  mass  is  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  by  digestion  in 
cold  water;  the  residue  well  boiled  with  water;  the  solution  evaporated  to  di-yne.ss 
after  lieing  filtered  from  diphenyloxamide  ;  and  the  residue  exhausted  by  boiling  with 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution,  when  cooled  or  evaporated,  dejDOsits  the  monoplienyl- 
oxamide,  which  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  The  compound 
is  not  obtained  by  treating  oxamethane  with  aniline. 

Phenyloxamide  forms  snow-white,  silky,  capillary  flakes,  which  sublime  in  the 
form  of  a  soft  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  edcohol  and  ether,  and  crj-stallises  from  boiling 
viater. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  eliminates  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  acid  from  it,  and  leave.'? 
sulphate  of  ammonium  together  with  sulphanilie  acid : 

2C»H«N-0»  +  3H"S0<    =    2C0  +  2C0=  +  (C«NH')=S'0=  +  (NH')-SO'. 

The  originally  transparent  solution  in  strong  potash-ley,  from  which  acids  throw 
down  the  jihenyloxamide  unaltered,  becomes  gradually  clouded  with  drops  of  aniline, 
the  more  quickly  as  it  is  stronger  and  warmer,  then  gives  off  ammonia,  and  forms 
oxalate  of  potassium : 

C»ffN-0==    -I-    2KH0     =     C^H'N    +    NH'    +  C^K^O'. 

(C'0=)"-1 

a  Diphenyloxamide  or  Oxanilide,  C 'H'-'X=02  =  (C^H^j^  VN-(Gerhardt.  Ann 

) 

Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xiv.  120;  xv.  88  ;— J.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  406  ;— Hofman  n,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixv.  56  ;  Ixxiii.  181  :  Ixxiv.  35). — This  compound  is  formed  :  1.  Together  with 
phenyl-formamide  by  heating  oxalate  of  aniline  to  between  160°  and  180°  : 
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Oxalate  of  aniline.  Diphenyloxamide. 

(CH'NfC-H^O'      =     C'H'NO    +    C«H-X    +    CO^    +  H'O. 

Phenylfortn- 
amiile. 

The  application  of  heat  must  be  continued  till  the  evolution  of  gas  ceases,  and  the 
solidified  mass  exhausted  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  phenylformamide,  and 
leaves  the  diphenyloxamide.  (Gerhardt.) 

2.  Together  with  oxamide  and  monophen3'loxamide,  in  the  decomposition  of  eyani- 
line  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  : 

4C'^H"N^    +    SH^O    +    8HC1    =    4NH^C1    +    4C''H»XC1  + 

Cyaniline.  Hydroclilorate  Oxamide. 

of  aniline. 

Phenyloxamide.  Diphenyl- 
oxamide. 

The  solution  of  cyaniline  in  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath;  the  dry  residue  treated  with  cold  water  to  remove  sal-ammoniac  and  h^-dro- 
chlorate  of  aniline,  then  with  boiling  water,  to  dissolve  oxamide  andmonophenyloxamide; 
and  the  diphenyloxamide  which  remains  undissolved  is  purified  by  solution  in  benzene, 
filtration,  and  evaporation,  and  by  washing  the  crj'stals  with  alcohol.  (Hofmaun.) 

Properties. — Diphenyloxamide  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  scales,  which  melt  at 
245°,  and  solidify  in  a  radiating  mass  on  cooling.  It  boils  at  .320°,  giving  off  a  sharp 
vapour  like  that  of  benzoic  and  distilling  for  the  most  part  without  decomposition,  and 
suljlimes  at  a  gentle  heat  in  iridescent  laminae.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  water  or  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  dissolves  in  slightly  heated  strong 
sidphwic  acid  ;  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  without  alteration  by  water.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  henzene,  insoluble 
in  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Diphenyloxamide  subjected  to  rapid  distiUation  yields  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  containing  a  trace  of  anilocyanic  acid,  which  gives  it  a  powerful  odour. 
— 2.  Bromine  acts  violently  upon  diphenyloxamide,  giving  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and 
forming  a  substance  which  dissolves  in  ether  and  crystallises  therefrom  (Gerhardt). 
— 3.  Hot  9!?V?'jc  ac^VZ  gives  off  red  vapours  (Gerhardt).  Aqueous  chromic  acid  and 
other  dilute  acids  do  not  act  upon  it,  even  when  heated. —  The  solution  of  diphenyl- 
oxamide in  warm  oil  of  vitriol  effervesces  when  strongly  heated,  giving  off  carbonic 
oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride  in  equal  volumes ;  it  then  turns  slightly  brown,  and,  on 
the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water,  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  anilosulphuric 
acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder  (Gerhardt) : 

C'^H'2N=02    +    IW-SO*     =     (C''H'N)2S^0''    +    CO    +    CO^    +  H=0. 

5.  Diphenyloxamide  distilled  with  phosphoric  anhydride  or  chloride  of  zinc,  gives  off 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  almost  completely  carbonised  ;  never- 
theless, especially  with  phosphoric  anhydride,  the  oil  which  smells  of  anilocyanic  acid 
passes  over,  together  with  sublimed  diphenylcarbamide,  in  largerquantity than  when  the 
diphenyloxamide  is  distilled  alone  (H  o  f  m  a  n  n). — 6.  Vapour  of  diphenyloxamide  passed 
over  red-hot  lime  yields  a  body  which  may  be  regarded  as  C'^H^N^  (Hofmann). — 
7.  Diphenyloxamide  heated  with  dry  lime  gives  off  aniline,  and  becomes  partially  car- 
bonised, and  sometimes  heated  to  redness  (Gerhardt).  Axihyihous.  baryta  eliminates 
scarcely  anything  butaniline  (Hofmann).  Diphenyloxamide  heated  -with potas/i-limc, 
hydrate  of  potassium,  or  concentrated  (not  with  dilute)  potash-ley,  is  resolved  into  a 
distillate  of  aniline  and  a  residue  of  oxalate  of  potassium.  (Gerhardt.) 

(C«F^)=) 

y.  Cyano-diphenyloxamide  or    Melanoximide,    C'^H"N'0-    =    ^*^qjj^  |  N= 

H  j 

(Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  307). — This  compound,  which  has  the  composition 
of  oxalate  of  melaniline  minus  2  at.  water,  is  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  dicyauo- 
melaniline  by  acids : 

C'^H"N*    +    2HC1    -1-    2H-0      =     C'*H"N50=    +  2NH'C1. 

To  prepare  it,  dicyanomelaniline  is  dissolved  in  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  gradually  precipitated  crystalline  powder  (or  slowly  cr3'stallising  resin)  washed 
with  water.  It  is  a  pale  yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  powder,  insoluble  in  tcatcr  and 
in  aqueous  acids,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  crusts. 
In  aqueous  ammonia  or  potash  it  dissolves  at  first  without  decomposition,  and  may  be 
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precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids  ;  afterwards  decomposition  takes  place.  Ita 
solution  in  weak  alcohol  forms,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  especially  on  addition  of  a  small 
quantity  of  ammonia,  a  light  yellow  amorphous  precipitate,  containing  from  25'4  to 
28-.57  and  30-5  per  cent,  of  silver. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Melanoximide  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  a  largo  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  (probably  result- 
ing from  a  secondary  decomposition),  and  witli  the  strong-smelling  vapiour  of  anilocyanic 
acid,  about  10  per  cent,  of  which  condenses  in  the  form  of  a  yello\vish  liquid  ;  at  a 
stronger  heat,  the  melanoximide  ultimately  yields  diphenylcarbaniide  sublimed  in 
radiating  crystals,  and  leaves  a  pale  yellow  transparent  mass  of  resin. — 2.  Melanoximide 
is  but  slightly  decomposed  by  6\\uXe  sulphuric  ov  hi/drochloric  acid  ;  but  when  dissolved 
in  alcohol  and  boiled  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  oxalic  acid, 
melaniline,  and  needles  not  yet  fully  examined,  the  solution  at  the  same  time  acquir- 
ing a  deep  yellow  colour,  and  emitting  a  powerful  odour  of  anilocyanic  acid. — 3.  Its 
alcoholic  solution  solidities  in  contact  with  am/nonia  or  potash,  cither  of  wliich  takes  up 
a  large  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  forming  crystals  of  melaniline ;  and  a  similar  decom- 
position takes  place  gradually  in  its  solution  in  aqueous  anmionia  or  potash,  especially 
when  coneentral  ed. 

OXAWilPHTHAXiIDS.    Syn.  with  DlNAPHTin-LOXAMlDE  (p.  28-5). 

OXAN'II.AnXIDS.    Syn.  with  Phenixo.xamide  (p.  285). 

OXA.nriI.IC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Phenyloxamic  Acid  (p.  281). 

OXAUILIDE.    Syn.  with  Diphenyloxamide  (p.  285). 

OXAKTZI.IN'E.     CH'NO  (R.  Schmidt,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvli.  194)  A  base 

produced,  together  with  other  bodies,  by  the  action  of  heat  on  amido-salicylic  acid : 

C'H'NO'     =      C"H'NO    +  C0=. 

To  obtain  it,  amido-salicylic  acid  is  heated  with  pumice-stone,  and  the  resulting  sub- 
limate is  treated  with  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  ;  oxaniline  then 
remains  in  the  form  of  a  whi!;e  inodorous  mass.  It  dissolves  in  hot  water  and  hot 
alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  slightly  coloured  crystals. 

The  aqueous  solution  turns  brown  in  the  air,  and  deposits  a  brown  amorphous 
substance.  It  easily  reduces  the  solutions  of  the  noble  metals,  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  splendid  ^aolet  colour,  which  is  also  imparted  to  it  by  nitric  acid.  When  mixed 
with  an  alkaline  liquid,  it  acquires  a  deep  indigo-blue  colour,  which  disappears  on 
addition  of  an  acid. 

Oxaniline  unites  readily  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromie,  hydriodic,  sulphuric  acid, 
&c.,  forming  soluble  crystallisable  salts.  The  solutions  decompose  in  contact  with  the 
air,  if  they  are  perfectly  neutral,  but  are  stable  when  acid, 

OXANTHRACENE.    See  Paranapiithaleni;. 

OXAXOX.VI.IC  A.CII>.  C'^H'^O'.  (MSller  and  Streeker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiii.  5G. )— An  acid  produced,  together  with  methylic  alcohol,  by  boiling  vulpic  acid 
with  potash-ley  of  specific  gravity  I'Oo  to  1-15  : 

Ci'H'^O*    +    3W0      =      C'^H'^O'    +    CK'O    +  2C0\ 

Vulpic  acid.  Oxatolj'lic  acid.  Wetliylic 

alcoliiil. 

When  the  decomposition  is  complete,  which  may  be  known  by  the  change  of  colour  of 
the  precipitate  from  yellow  to  a  faint  dingy  tint,  the  oxatolylic  acid  may  be  precipitated 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless,  brittle,  rightrhombie  four- 
sided  prisms,  terminated  by  domes.  It  melts  at  1.54°,  volatilises  with  decomposition  at  a 
higher  temperature,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  has 
a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  forms  easily  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  sparingly  soluble 
with  the  alkaline  earths.  The  harium-sa/t,  C"H^"Ba"06.4H-0,  the  silver-salt,  C^H'^AgO', 
and  the  lead-salt,  C-'=H™Pb"0i'.4II'0,  are  crystalline  precipitates;  the  cthi/lic  ethir, 
C"*H'^(C=H^)0^  prepared  by  saturating  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  heating,  or  more  easily  by  treating  the  silver-salt  with  ethylic  iodide, 
forms  colourless  prismatic  crystals,  which  melt  at  45-o°. 

Oxatolylic  acid,  boiled  with  potask-lci/  of  specific  gravity  1-2  to  1-3,  is  resolved  into 
oxalic  acid  and  hydride  of  benzyl  (toluene),  CH*  which  distils  over  : 

C""'H"'0'    +    H^O     =     C-II-0'    +  2C"IP. 

It  dissolves  m  fuming  nitric  acid,  forming  ni  tro-oxatolylic  acid,  C"'IP(NO-)0', 
which  is  resolved  with  greater  facility  by  boiling  potash  into  oxalic  acid  and  hj-dride 
of  nitrobenzyl. 
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OXSTHVX.  This  name  is  applied  to  peroxide  of  ethyl,  C-ffO,  entering  into  com- 
bination as  a  monatomic  radicle.  (See  Ethylene-bases,  ii.  593,  and  Phosphohus-bases.) 

Lieben  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  cxxxiii.  287),  by  treating  the  chlorinated  derivatives  of 
ethylic  oxide,  (C^H^)^O,  with  ethylate  of  sodium  or  alcoholic  potash,  has  obtained  com- 
pounds consisting  of  ethylic  oxide,  in  which  1  or  2  at.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  oxethyl. 

a.  Oxtthyl-cMordhijlic  oxide,  csjjj^qsjjso)  [  — '^^'^  compound  is  obtained  by 
treating  dichlorethylic  oxide  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  sodium  : 

gg:C|j0    +    NaC^IPO     =     g5:g,H.o)jo    +  ^^'^Cl. 

The  action  begins  at  common  temperatures,  but  requires  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat 
to  complete  it.  The  alcoholic  liquid  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water 
to  dissolve  out  the  cliloride  of  sodium,  and  the  oil  which  separates  washed  with  water. 
Alcoholic  potash  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  but  gives  rise  at  the  same  time  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  considerable  quantity  of  resinous  products. 

The  oil  obtained  as  above  consists  mainly  of  oxethyl-chlorethylic  oxide, 
which  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  very  agreeable  refreshing  odour,  and  boiis  at  159°. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  obtain  this  compound  pure,  as,  according  to  the  greater  or 
smaller  quantity  of  sodium-ethylate  employed,  the  product  is  contaminated  either  with 
dioxethyl-ethylic  oxide  {vid.  inf.)  or  with  dichlorethylic  oxide.  The  latter  may 
be  removed  by  heating  the  oil  to  100^  with  aqueous  potash,  but  the  remaining  oil  is 
stiU  contaminated  with  a  more  highly  chlorinated  product. 

p.  Bioxethylic  oxide,  csjjJ^c^ffO)  [  — O'^tained  by  heating  dichlorethylic  oxide 
in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  hours  to  about  140°,  with  excess  of  alcoholic  potash  or 
sodium-ethylate : 

C^H^Cl^Q  2NaC=ffO     -      C'^KC'^'O)  } 

The  product  is  washed  with  water  or  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  dried  over 
chloride  of  calcium.  AVlien  thus  purified  it  is  lighter  than  wator,  and  boils  at  about 
168°. 

7.  Ethyl-oxdhylic    oxide,    Q2jj4^Q2jj50)  t  — ^^en     ethyl-chlorethylic  oxide 
Q2JJ4QJ  [  0,  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  dichlorethylic  ether, 

is  treated  with  sodium-ethylate  or  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  product  treated  witii  water 
as  above,  an  oil  is  obtained  consisting  chiefly  of  ethyl-oxethylic  oxide,  together 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  another  compound  boiling  at  70°.  The  principal  re- 
action is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

Ethyl-oxethylic  oxide  is  an  oil  of  ethereal  odour,  lighter  than  water,  andboilingat  148°. 

By  using  sodium-methylate  instead  of  sodium-ethyhite,  aud  zinc-methyl  instead  of 
zinc-ethyl,  a  whole  series  of  compounds  might  be  obtained,  homologous  with  those 
just  described.  (Lieben.) 

OXEXHYXaEM'S-BASES.    See  Ethylexe-bases  (ii.  593). 

OXETHYt-TBlETHYIi-PHOSPHONIUlVI.    See  PhOSPHORUS-BASES. 

OXHAVERXTE.    Syn.  \vith  Apophyllite  (i.  357). 

See  Oxygen. 

OXIDES.  ) 

OXINDICA^IW  '  1  °f      decomposition  of  indican  (iii.  247). 

OXONIC  ACXD.  Syn.  with  Glycoliic  Acid.  F.  Schulze  applied  this  name 
to  the  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  pure  oxalic  acid,  supposing 
it  to  be  a  distinct  acid  (see  ii.  910,  No.  8). 

OXUBIC  ACXD.  White  purpuric  acid. — These  names  were  applied  by  Vau- 
quelin  to  a  product  obtained  by  treating  uric  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  neutralising 
with  lime  ;  it  appears,  however,  to  have  been  merely  a  mixture  of  alloxan  and  alloxanic 
acid.    (See  Gmdin's  Handbook,  x.  169.) 

OXYACAM'THXN',  A  bitter  neutral  sub.stance  obtained  b}-  Leroy  (Viertel- 
jahrs.schr.  pr.  Pliarm.  viii.  575)  from  tlie  whitethora  {Cratagxis  oxyacanthn). 

OXYACANTHIIUE.   C^H'oN'O"  ?  Vindiiir.  (P o  1  e X.  Arch.  Pharm.  vi.  265.— 
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Wacker,  Jaliresb.  18R1,  p.  515). — An  iilkaloi'd  existing,  togethor  with  berberine,  in  the 
root  of  Bcrheris  vulgaris.  To  extract  it,  the  root  is  exhausted  with  alcoliol,  a  little 
water  is  added  to  the  extract,  and  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off.  The  remaining  liquid 
deposits  a  resin,  which  must  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  when  concen- 
trated deposits  crystals  of  berberine.  When  the  mother-liquors  no  longer  yield  this 
base,  they  are  to  be  diluted  witli  four  measures  of  water  and  precipitated  hy  carbonate 
of  sodium,  the  precipitate  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
aeiil,  the  solution  decolorised  wdth  animal  charcoal,  and  the  oxyacaulliine  again  pre- 
cipitated by  carbonate  of  sodium.  (Polex.) 

Oxyacanthine,  when  pure,  is  a  white  powder  ordinarily  with  a  yellowish  tinge.  It  may 
be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  hy  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  alcoliolic  solution 
mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  to  render  it  turbid.  It  has  a  bitter  taste, 
turns  brown  on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  melts  when  heated,  and  gives  off  water,  em- 
pyreumatic  vapours,  and  ammonia,  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  (Polex).  It  melts 
at  ISO'-",  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature  (Wacker).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  when  recently  precipitated  it  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  lioiling 
water.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile :  its  solutions 
have  an  alkaline  reaction  (Polex).  According  to  Wacker,  it  dissolves  in  ZO  pts. 
of  cold  alcohol,  and  in  its  own  weight  of  boiling  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.;  in  12.5  pts. 
cold  and  4  pts.  warm  ether,  also  in  chloroforjn.  When  precipitated  by  ammonia  from 
its  salts,  it  dissolves  in  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  much  more  easily  in  caustic 
potash,  not  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

Oxyacanthine  is  decomposed  liy  minernl  acids.  Nitric  acid  when  boiled  with  it  first 
resinises  it,  and  then  converts  it  into  oxaKc  acid  and  a  body  resembling  berberine, 
which  is  precipitated  in  yellow  flocks  by  water  (Polex).  With  iodic  acid  and  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  it  separates  iodine,  assuming  a  yellow  or  brown  colour.  (Wacker.) 

Air-dried  oxyacanthine  has,  according  to  Wack  er,  the  composition  C-'-H^''N'-(i".H-0. 

The  salts  have  a  bitter  taste  (Polex).  Tlie  /;//<j'ro('/i/ora<^',  C^-H«N-0".2HC1.4H-0, 
crystallises  in  white  nodules;  so  likewise  the  sul-jyhatc,  and  the  less  soluble  nitrate, 
which  contains  4  at.  water.  The  oxalate  crystallises  in  sparingly  soluble  needles  ;  the 
acetate  \9  unci'ystallisable.  (Wacker.) 

The  neutral  solution  of  the  acetate  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  tincture  of  galls, 
nitrate  of  silver,  mercuric  chloride,  tartar-emetic,  and  stannous  chloride;  brown-red 
with  iodine;  yellow  with  platiiiic  chloride  and  picric  acid:  it  is  not  precipitated  by 
mercurous  nitrate,  ferric  chloride,  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead,  copper-salts  or 
gelatin.  (Polex.) 

IN 

OS7ii.TfXSa.KIZC  i&CIB.    C^IPNO'    =    (Cf']1^0)"'Li^2.— Already  described  as 

an  anisamie  acid  (i.  29G). — ^The  rational  formula  just  given  represents  it  as  derived 

from  a  triatomic  and  monobasic  oxyanisic  acid,  C'H''0'  =  (CH^'O)"' aO'.  It  may 
also  be  regarded  as  amido-anisic  acid,  CH^NU-)©'.  H  ) 

Siazoani.s-oxyaniasmic  Acid,  or  Dia-nanisamidanisic  acid,  C"'H'''N'0^  = 
CMr'iN'-()'.C''Il''NO'.  (P.  0  riess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  337;  cxvii.  44;  Jaliresb. 
18.39,  p.  4(37;  IHGl,  p.  414).  —  An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  a 
siitrous  ether  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxyanisamic  acid  : 

2C«H'N0'    +    NHO=      =     C'li'^N'O'^    -i-  2II-0. 

The  reaction  must  take  place  at  a  rather  low  temperature,  and  all  excess  of  nitrous 
acid  must  be  avoided. 

Diazoanis-oxyanisamie  acid  is  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  amorplujus  substance, 
analogous  in  its  properties  and  renctions  to  diiizobenzo-osybenzamic  acid  (p.  291). 
It  may  be  regarded  either  as  formed  from  a  double  molecule  of  oxyanisamic  acid  hy  the 
substitution  of  1  at.  nitrogen  for  3  at.  hydrogen,  and  represented  by  the  formula 
C"'(H'*N"')N-0'',  or  according  to  Griess,  as  a  compound  of  diazoanisic  acid  {i.e. 
anisic  acid,  C^H^O',  in  which  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  atoms  of 
nitrogen),  with  amido-anisic  acid  (i.e.  anisic  acid  in  wliich  1  at.  hydrogen  is  replaced  liy 
amidogen.  NH-),  that  is  as  C9fl«N-O^C''H'(NirOO^ 

The  reactions  of  diazoanis-ox^'anisamic  acid  are  similar  to  those  of  dinzbenzo- 
oxybenzamic  acid.  With  Inidrvcliloric  arid  it  gives  off  nitrogen  and  forms  hydro- 
chlorate  of  oxyanisamic  acid,  which  remains  dissolved,  and  a  red  amorphous 
powder  C'lI'^O',  which,  when  purified,  exhibits  the  characlers  of  an  acid: 

2C'0Hi5N»O''    +    2IIC1    -r    IFO     =      2(C"II"N0'.HC1)    4-    C"'n"0'    +  N'. 
Ethylic  diaznanis-oxyanisamate  {via.  inf.)  behaves  with  hydrochloric  aeiil  in  a  similar 
manner.     Chloranisic  acid  is  never  formed  in  this  reaction  ;  neither  is  bromauisie 
Vol.  IV.  U 
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acid  produced  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  diazoanis-oxyanisamic  acid, 
^^rfr/o^/ic  aei<f, on  the  contrary,  forms  iodanisic  acid  and  Lydriodate  of  oxy- 
anisic  acid: 

C"'H'*N''0«    +    2HI     =     C^H'IO'    +    C«H''XO'.HI    +  K=. 

The  iodanisic  acid  separates  as  a  reddish  crystalline  mass,  and  when  purified  forms 
small  needles  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  The  hj-dro- 
chlorate  of  oxyanisamic  acid  which  remains  in  solution,  may  be  obtained  in  stellate 
groups  of  laminje  and  needles. 

Diazoanis-oxyanisamic  acid  suspended  in  boiling  alcohol  is  decomposed  by  nitrous 
acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen  and  formation  of  anisic  acid  and  acetic  aldehyde  : 

C"=H'*N'0«    +    HNO=    +    2C^H«0    =    2Cm«0^    +    2G'B'0  +  2W0  + 

Diazo.inis-oxy-         Kitrous  Alcohol.  Anisic  acid.  Aldehyde, 

anisamic  acid.  acid. 

Alkalis  decompose  diazoanis-oxyanisamic  acid,  forming  oxyanisamic  acid  and  the 
above-mentioned  red  body  C'^H^O'. 

The  diazoanis-oxyanisamates,  C'H'WN'O^  or  C'«H"M'TS"'0«  (according 
to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal),  are  very  unstable  in  solution,  but  when  dry  they  can 
bear  a  heat  above  160°  without  decomposition.  The  alkaU-metal-salts  are  soluble  in 
water  ;  the  rest  are  yeUow  or  greenish-yellow  precipitates. 

The  ammoniiim-salt  forms  golden-yellow  laminte,  and  decomposes  rapidly  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  The  potassium-salt,  C"^H'^K'^N^0''.2H^0,  forms  golden- 
yellow  lamiuse  which  give  off  three-fourths  of  their  water  at  120°,  the  remainder  at 
about  160°  ;  at  180°  the  salt  decomposes  with  slight  detonation.  The  sodium-salt, 
2C"'H"Na-N^O''.3H-0,  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  six-sided  tablets.  The  magncsiwm- 
salt  forms  greenish-yellow  crystals  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  ethers  of  diazoanis-oxyanisamic  acid  are  prepared  by  passing  nitrous  acid 
vapour  into  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  corresponding  oxyanisamic  ethers.  The  cthylic 
ether  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  narrow  j-ellow- 
red  laminse ;  it  is  likewise  soluble  in  ether,  but  insoluble  in  water.  The  metkylic  ether 
is  exactly  similar. 

In 

OXVasirZAiaxc  ACXB.     C'H'N0=    =    (CH^Oy^y-      Bensamic  acid, 

Amidohenzoic  acid.  (Zinin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvi.  103. — Chancel,  Compt.  rend. xxviii. 
422. — Gerland,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  143;  xci.  185. — Voit,  ibid.  xcix.  100.) — 
This  acid,  the  amic  acid  of  oxybenzoic  acid  C'H''0^,  was  formerly  called  Bcnzamic 
acid ;  but  the  di-uomination  is  improper  since  benzoic  acid  is  monobasic  and  cannot 
form  an  amic  acid  (i.  165).  It  may  also  be  regarded  as  amidobcmoic  acid 
C'H^(NH^)0'-,  that  is  as  benzoic  acid  in  which  1  at.  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  amidogen. 

It  is  metameric  with  phenyl -carbamic  acid,  (CO)"  V^. 

H  )^ 

It  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  nitrobenzoic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and 
saturating  the  boiling  solution  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  air  being  excluded  as  far  as 
possible.  The  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  separated  sulphur,  and  neutralised  with 
acetic  acid,  when  it  deposits  crystals  of  oxybenzamic  acid,  which  are  purified  by  recrj-stal- 
lisation  from  water  (Gerland).  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  94)  obtains  it  by 
digesting  nitrobenzoic  acid  with  iron-filings  and  acetic  acid.  Chancel  obtains  it  by 
boiling  oxybenzodiamide  with  strong  potash  until  ammonia  ceases  to  escape,  and 
super-saturating  the  liquid  with  acetic  acid.    The  following  are  the  reactions: 

C'H=^]SrO^    +     3H=S     =      C'H-N02     +    2H=0    +  S» 

Nitrobenzoic  acid.  Oxy'ienznmic  acid. 

C'ffN^O    +    KHO     =     C'H'KNO-    +  NH» 

Oxybenzodiamide.  Potassic  Oxylienzamate. 

Oxybenzamic  acid  forms  white  crystalline  nodules,  or  transparent  needles,  according 
as  its  aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  rapidly  or  slowly.  It  has  a  sweefisli-sour  taste, 
and  reddens  litmus  strongly  ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water;  readily  in  boUing 
water,  alcohol  or  ether.  Its  solution  decomposes  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  yields  a 
brown  resinous  substance.  When  heated,  it  melts,  gives  off  irritating  vapours,  and 
leaves  an  abundant  residue  of  carbon.  Heated  with  spongy  platinum,  it  is  decomposed 
into  aniline  and  carbonic  acid.  Heated  with  solid  potash,  it  gives  otf  empjTeu- 
matic  vapours  containing  ammonia,  but  no  aniline:  under  the  same  circumstances 
phenylcarbamic  acid  yields  aniline  abundantly.  Boiled  with  fuming  nitric  acid, 
it  is  converted  into  trinitrophenic  (picric)  acid.  When  yiitroits  acid  fames  are  passed 
into  its  aqueous  solution,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  rod  amorphous  precipitate  formed, 
which  redissolves  if  the  action  of  the  gas  is  prolonged :  the  solution  yields  on  evapora- 
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tion  crystals  of  oxybenzoic  aeiJ.  Nitrous  acid  passed  into  an  alooholic  solution  of 
oxybenzaniic  acid  converts  it  into  di azob e u zoxy  benzam ie  acid  {v/d.  inf.);  but 
when  a  solution  of  oxybenzamic  acid  in  cold  aqueous  or  alcoholic  nitric  acid  is  exposed 
to  tlie  action  of  nitrous  acid,  the  product  consists  of  uitratu  of  diazobenzoic  acid, 
C'H'N'^O'^.NHOl    (Griess,  p.  293.) 

Oxybenzamic  acid  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid  by  boiling  with  water  and  2}croj:kh' 
of  manganese,  ox  'permanganate  of  prAassium,  and  by  chlorine  (iu  an  aqueous  solution). 
!n  an  alcoholic  solution,  chlorine  produces  a  black  resinous  substance,  insoluble  in 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  with  violet  colour.  It  is  attacked  by  potassic  chromatc  and 
sulphuric  acid,  carbonic  anhydride  being  evolved. 

Metallic  0 xt/hen zaviates.  CH^MO'^. — These  salts  resemble  the  anthranilates 
very  closely.  The  alkaline  and  alkaline-earthy  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  and  crystallise  with  difiiculty.  When  heated  with  potash  or  lime  they  evolve 
carbonic  anhydride,  aniline,  and  ammonia.  The  copper-salt  is  a  green  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  soluble  iu  acids.  There  are  three  lead-salts;  one, 
pulverulent  and  insoluble  in  water ;  another  forming  sparingly  soluble  needles ;  a 
third,  more  soluble,  forming  shining  laminse.  The  silver-salt  is  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate, which  soon  becomes  crystalline;  in  lioiling  water  it  becomes  violet-brown,  but 
does  not  dissolve  ;  it  is  decomposed  when  heated  above  100°. 

OxTj-he^izaviic  ethers.  (Chance),  Compt.  rend.  xxx.  751.) — The  only  two 
known  are  the  oxyhenzamatc  of  methyl,  CTP(CH^)NO',  and  of  ethyl,  C"H«(C-H^)NO^ 
They  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  the  corresponding  nitro- 
benzoates ;  on  the  addition  of  water,  they  separate  as  heavy  oily  liquids,  and  are 
purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  water.  Potash  converts 
them  into  oxybenzamic  acid  and  the  corresponding  alcohol;  ammonia,  into  oxybenzo- 
diamid<i  and  the  corresponding  alcohol : 

D'H-'NO-    +    NH'     =      C'lPN^O    +  CTPO. 

Oxybenzamate  ethyl.  Oxybenzndiamide. 
Like  phenyl-carbaraic  acid,  oxybenzamic  acid  combines  directly  with  acids.  The 
hydrochlorate  of  oxybenzamic  acid,  C'H'NO-.HCl,  separates  in  groups  of  needles,  when 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  the  liquid  obtained  by  treating  nitrobenzoic  acid  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium  (Voit).  With  dichloride  of  platinum,  it  forms  a  yellow  chloro- 
■platinate,  2C'H'N02.H-Cl-.Pt"Cl'.  The  nitrate,  C'H'NO-.NO''H,  is  formed  when  oxy- 
benzamic acid  is  heated  with  nitric  acid  ;  the  acid  dissolves  quietly,  and  crystals 
separate  out  on  cooling,  which  are  repeatedly  crystallised  from  water.  It  forms  thin 
lamina;,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The  svlpJiate, 
2^C'H'N0-').S0'H-,  is  formed  when  oxybenzamic  acid  is  dissolved  in  strong  sulphuric 
iicid.  Heatis  evolved ;  and  the  mixture  solidifies  on  coolingintoamassof  shining  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  hot  water.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and 
has  an  intensely  sweettaste.  It  is  partly  decomposed  by  hot  water,  sulphuric  and  oxyben- 
zamic acids  being  formed;  the  same  decomposition  is  etfected  by  potash,  by  the  carbo- 
nates of  barium  and  lead,  and  by  boiling  with  chloride  of  barium.  (Gerland.) 

F.  T.  C. 

) 

Acetoxylienzaiuic  Acid,  P'IPNO'   =  (CH^OyfO  ^'  ^'^^^^'^^  Chem. 

H  j 

Sue.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  235). — This  acid,  metameric  with  hippurio  acid  (benzoxacetamic  acid, 

c4o  In 

(C-H-0)"(0'      '^^^  •       156),  is  produced:  1.  By  heating  oxybenzamic  acid  with 
H  ) 

acetic  acid  to  130° — 140°  in  a  sealed  tube  : 

C'H'NO-i    +    Qm'O-     =     C'H'NO'    +  II-O. 

2.  By  the  action  of  chloride  of  acetyl  or  acetic  acid  on  oxybenzamate  of  zinc : 

C'^H'^Zn'N-O*    +    2C=H'0C1     =     2C»H»N0'    +  ZnT'P. 

Tlie  first  process  is  the  best.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal. 

Acetoxybenzamic  acid  is  a  white  powder  consisting  of  microscopic  crystals,  nearly 
insoluble  in  cold  ivater  and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  boiling 
ulciihiil.  Like  liippuric  acid,  it  dissolves  easily  in  oviiLmaxy  phosphate  of  sodium,  forming 
an  acid  solution  from  wliich  it  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  by  mineral  acids.  Witli 
strong  sidphuric  acid  and  gltwial  acetic  acid,  it  forms  colourless  solutions  which  are 
precipitated  by  water.    With  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  it  appears  to  form  solid  but 

V  2 
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easily  decomposible  compounds.  It  sublimes  at  200°,  melts  between  220°  and  230°, 
and  begins  to  boil  at  260-^.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  or  with  dilute 
acids,  but  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sidjjhuric  acid  to  liO°  in  a  sealed 
tube,  it  is  resolved  into  acetic  acid  and  (hydrochlorate  or  sulphate  of)  oxybenzamic 
acid,  just  as  hippuric  acid  is  resolved  under  similar  circumstances  iuto  benzoic  and 
oxyacetamic  acid  or  glycocine  (iii.  158) : 

C»H»NO'    +    H-0     =     C^H^O^    +  C'H'NO^ 

When  treated  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields,  slowly  in  the 
cold,  more  quickly  at  100°,  oxybenzamate  and  acetate  of  ethjd,  together  with  the  free 
acids.  When  nitrous  acid,  is  passed  into  a  boiling  solution  of  acetoxj'benzamic  acid, 
or  when  a  mixture  of  the  latter  with  nitric  acid  is  treated  with  nitric  oxide  gas,  nitro- 
compounds are  produced,  but  no  acetoxybenzoic  acid. 

Acctoxylienz amatcs. — The  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  are  casOy  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  diiiicult  to  crj-stallise.  The  sodiuni-salt 
dried  at  120°  has  the  composition  CH^NalS^O'.  The  harium-scdt,  C'«H"'Ba"N-0«.3H=0, 
is  also  easily  soluble  and  crystallises  in  slender  needles.  The  calcium-salt,  C'*'H"Ca" 
N^O^SH^O,  is  deposited  from  the  hot  solution  in  thin  rhombic  laminae.  The  lead-salt 
is  a  white  precipitate  which  melts  in  boiling  water  and  gradually  dissolves.  Nitrate 
of  silver  and  chloride  of  zinc  do  not  precipitate  moderately  strong  solutions  of  acetoxy- 
benzamates. 

Ethylic  oxybenzamate  appears  to  be  obtained  as  an  oily,  gradually  solidifying  com- 
pound by  heating  acetoxybenzamic  acid  with  alcohol  to  150°. 

Benzoxybenzamic  Acid,  C"II"KO'    =     (C'H^O)"fO'  '^PP^^  ^°  P™" 

H  ) 

duced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  oxybenzamate  of  zinc.  The  product, 
which  is  insoluble  in  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  resembles 
acetoxybenzamic  acid  in  taste  and  in  appearance  under  the  microscope,  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  glycohcnzamic  acid  which  Cahours  obtained  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  90) 
by  treating  oxybenzamate  of  silver  with  chloride  of  benzoyl.  (Foster.) 

Diazobenzo  -  oxybenzamic     or     Siazobenzo  -  amidobenzoic  Acid. 
C"H"N='0*  =  C'i™20-.C'H'N0-.    (P.  Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  ?.Zi:  cxvii.  1.) 
— This  acid  is  a  prodivct  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oxybenzamic  acid : 
2C'H'N0-    +    NHO^     =     C'^H"NO'    +  2H=0. 

It  may  be  regarded  either  as  a  double  or  conjugated  acid  composed  of  a  molecule 
©f  oxybenzamic  acid  associated  with  a  molecule  of  benzoic  acid  hanng  2  atoms  of 
hydrogen  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  monatomic  nitrogen,  as  represented  hj  the  preceding 
formula,  or  as  a  double  molecule  of  oxybenzamic  acid  ha'snng  3  atoms  of  hydrogen 
replaced  by  1  atom  of  triatomie  nitrogen,  in  which  ease  it  may  be  called  azo-dioxy- 
benzamic  acid,  and  represented  by  the  formula  C'"'(H"N"')N-0'.  The  former  is  the 
view  adopted  by  Griess  for  this  acid  and  its  homologues. 

It  is  prepared  by  passing  nitrous  acid  vapour  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxy- 
benzamic acid  externally  cooled  (the  aqueous  solution  does  not  yield  a  pure  product), 
or  better  by  mixing  nitrite  of  ethyl  (obtained  by  saturating  alcohol  in  the  cold  with 
nitrous  acid)  with  alcoholic  oxybenzamic  acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  to  about  30°. 
The  acid  then  separates  in  microscopic  crystals,  which  may  be  pm-ified  by  washing 
with  alcohol. 

Diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid  forms  crystalline  granules  or  small  needles  of  a  fine 
orange-yellow  colour.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
alcolwl,  ether,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  chloroform.  It  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  especially 
with  aid  of  heat,  but  does  not  separate  therefrom  without  alteration.  It  dissolves  in 
potash  and  in  aimnonia,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  acids,  even  by  acetic 
acid.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°  without  decomposition,  but  at  180°  it  explodes  and 
gives  oiF  gas  with  violence.  Hydrochloric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat,  converts  it  into 
chlorobenzoic  acid  and  hydrochlorate  of  oxybenzamic  acid,  with  evolution 
of  nitrogen  : 

C'H'N'^01C'II'N0=    +    2HC1     =     C'H^CIO'    +    C'H'N0=.HC1  + 

Hydriodic  acid  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  producing  iodobenzoic  acid  C'H^IO", 
and  hydriodate  of  oxybenzamic  acid.  A  similar  action  appears  also  to  be  exerted  by 
hydrofluoric  acid,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the  bromide,  iodide,  &c.,  of  ethyl.  Bromine  in 
the  anhydrous  state  acts  with  gi-eat  violence  on  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid,  nitrogen 
and  hydrobromic  acid  being  given  off,  and  a  resinous  mixture  formed,  consisting  of 
eeveral  brominated  acids.  If  bromine  be  added  to  the  acid  suspended  in  water,  the  action 
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takes  place  more  quietly,  and  a  product  is  obtained  from  which  broraobenzoic  acid, 
CH'^BrO'-,  and  t  r  i  bro  m  o  b  e  n  z  o  i  c  a  c  i  d,  C'H^Br^O-  (or  compounds  isomeric  therewith ), 
may  bo  separated.  Bromiuated  derivatives  of  oxybenzoic  acid  and  of  oxybenzamic  ueid 
are  probably  formed  at  the  same  time.  Chlorine  acts  like  bromine.  ludine  acts  less 
energetically,  tlie  dry  vapours  not  attacking  the  acid  at  all;  but  when  iodine  is  added  to 
boiling  water  in  wliich  the  acid  is  suspended,  iodoxybenzoic  acid  is  formed,  together 
wi  t  ]  1  li  y  d  r  i  o  d  a  t  e  o  f  o  x  y  b  e  n  z  a  ra  i  c  acid.  The  former  of  these  products  is  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  the  latter  easily  soluble: 

C"H"N»0'    +    P    +    H"0      =     C'H^IO'    +    C'H'NO^I^  + 

Fuming  nitric  acid  decomposes  diazobenzo-oxybenzamie  acid  witli  violence,  and  sets 
it  on  fire.  Ordinary  concentrated  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a 
reddish  liquid,  which  decomposes  at  a  liigher  temperature,  witli  violent  evolution  of  red 
vapours ;  and  the  remaining  liquid,  when  evaporated,  yields  among  other  products, 
crystals  of  trinitroxybenzoic  acid,  C'H^(NO-)'0'.  Nitrous  acid  passed  into 
boiling  water  in  which  diazobenzo-oxybenzamie  acid  is  suspended,  converts  it  into 
n i t ro xy benz oi c  acid,  C'IP(NO-)0',  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  Probably  oxy- 
benzoic acid  is  first  formed,  accoi'ding  to  the  equation  : 

CuH'iN^O'    +    NIIO-     =      2C'IP0'    +  N'. 

But  if  the  diazobenzo-oxybenzamie  acid  be  suspended  in  alcohol  previously  saturated 
with  nitrous  acid,  an  additional  quantity  of  nitrous  gas  tlien  passed  into  it,  and  the 
aleoliol  afterwards  evaporated,  a  red-brown  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  chiefly  of 
salylic  acid.    The  reaction  appears  to  take  place  as  follows  ; 

C"H"N^O'  +  2C-H'=0  +  NHO'^    =    2C'IP0=  -t-  2C-H'0  +  2H-0  +  N'. 

Diazobenzo-oxybea-     Alcohol.        Nitrous  Salylic  acid.  Aldehyde, 

zamic  acid.  .ncid. 

When  a  solution  of  diazobenzo-oxj^benzamic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  is  evaporated  till 
nitrogen  ceases  to  escape,  then  a  little  further  concentrated  on  the  water-bath,  and  mixed 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  red  amorphous  substance  separates,  having  apparently  the  com- 
position CH'^O^ ;  and  the  liquid  retains  oxybenzamic  acid  combined  with  hydrochloric 
acid  : 

2C"H"N'0'    +    H-0      =     C'*H"'0^    +    2C'H'N02    +  W. 

Diazobenzo-oxybenzamates.  The  acid  dissolves  in  aUcalis,  neutralising  them 
completely,  and  expels  carbonic  acid  from  carbonates.  The  general  fommla  of  its  salts 
is  C  'HWN^O',  or  C'^H''M"N'0',  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal.  The  diazo- 
benzo-oxybenzamates of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  stable  when  dry, 
but  decompose  easily  in  solution,  giving  off  nitrogen  gas.  With  solutions  of  the  earth- 
metals  and  heavy  metals,  the  acid  forms  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  precipitates. 

'£\\e,  ammonium-salt,  CW{'S'E.^)-WO^,  forms  microscopic  needles.  The  potassium- 
salt,  C'H'K-N'O*,  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  a  large  excess  of  carbonate 
of  potassium  heated  to  about  80-".  It  then  separates  on  cooling  in  extremely  small 
yellowish-white  needles,  which  exhibit  brilliant  iridescence  while  floating  in  the  mother- 
liquor.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  crystallising  therefrom  in  nodules  ;  sparingly 
in  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium;  not  at  all  in  alcohol  or  ether.  After- 
drying  in  the  air,  it  does  not  give  off  any  thing  at  160°,  but  detonates  at  a  higher- 
temperature.  The  sodiu/n-salt  closely  resembles  the  potassium-salt.  The  harium-scdt, 
C'''H^Ba"N^O  ',  is  olitained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  with  nitrate  of 
liarium,  as  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  precipitate,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  calcium-salt  is  very  similar.  The  inagncsium-salt 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  often  grouped  in  small  spheres,  readily  soluble  in  water. 
The  ferric  salt  is  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  j:inc-salt  is  yellowish,  amorphous,  insoluble 
in  water.  The  coppcr-scdt  when  dry  is  a  greenish  amorphous  powder.  The  mercuric 
salt  is  a  yeUow-grcen  precipitate.  The  silver-salt,  C  'H'Ag'N'O ',  obtained  by  treating 
a  neutral  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  is  a  greenish-yellow 
gelatinous  precipitate,  yellow  when  dry,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  per- 
manent at  100°  C,  detonating  at  higher  temperatures. 

Dias^odenco-oaylicncamic  ethers.  The  ei/zy^/e  compound,  C"II'(C-IPf N^O', 
is'obtained  by  passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ethylic  oxybenzamate, 
and  separates  in  yellow  crystals,  which  quickly  increase,  and  cause  the  liquid  to  solidify, 
if  not  too  dilute.  By  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling 
alcohol,  the  ether  is  obtained  in  golden-yellow  capillary  needles.  It  is  insoluble  iu 
water,  moderatelj^  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  Melts  at  144°,  but  does  not 
solidify  again  till  it  has  been  kept  for  a  day  at  a  low  temperature.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  decomposes  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  It  dissolves,  though  with  difficulty, 
in  dilute  acids,  and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia. 
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The  methj/lic  ether,  C'^H'*(CH')^N'0*,  may  be  prepared  like  the  etliyl-compound,  or 
better  by  passing  nitrous  acid  into  an  etliereal  solution  of  inethylic  oxybenzamate.  It 
separates  in  crystalline  sphendes,  which  dissolve  with  moderate  facility  in  warm 
alcohol,  and  separate  on  cooling  either  in  the  same  form  or  in  obtuse  lancet-shaped 
yellow  crj'stals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  160°,  and  exhibits  the  same  peculi- 
arity in  solidifying  as  the  ethyl-compound,  which  it  likewise  resembles  in  other 
respects.  (Griess.) 

Diazobenzoic  Acid.  =  *^'^2^"*^|o.    (Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

exx.  125). — Tliis  acid  is  separated  by  alkalis  from  its  compound  with  nitric  acid,  as  a 
yellow  mass  which  quickly  decomposes.  It  unites  with  other  acids,  namely  with  nitric 
and  hydrochloric  acids,  and  with  oxybenzamie  acid,  forming  the  acid  just  described. 

Nitrato-diazobenzoic  acid,  C'H^N^O^'  =  C'H^N-O^.NHO',  is  produced  by  the  action 
of  nitrous  acid  on  a  cold  solution  of  oxybenzamie  acid  in  aqueous  or  alcohohc  nitric 
acid.  It  separates  from  the  solution  in  white  prisms,  which  dissolve  sparingly  in 
cold  water,  and  explode  violently  when  heated.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it  quickly, 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen,  separation  of  nitric  acid,  and  probably  with  formation  of 
oxybenzoic  acid:  perhaps  thus, 

C'ffN-0=.NHO'    +    H-0     =     C'HOQ'    +    W    +  NHO'. 

EiJiylic  nitrato-diazobemoate  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  ethylic 
nitrato-oxybenzaraate  ;  its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  auric  chloride  yields  a  gold-salt, 
C'H'(C^H^)N^OMICl.AuCF,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  prisms. 

The  platinum-salt  of  chlorhydrato-diazohenzoic  acid,  2C'II*N-0-.2HCl.Pt'^Cl^,  is 
obtained  in  yellow  prisms  on  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrato-diazobenzoic  acid 
with  jjlatinic  chloride.  When  treated  with  sulphydric  acid,  it  yields  sulphoxyben- 
zoic  acid,  probably  thus, 

2C'H^N202.2HCl.PtCl''    +    4H=S     =      2C'H'*0=S    +    6HC1    +  PtS=. 

Dioxybenzamic  Acid.    C'HWO^  =  (CffOyVi^  .    (Voit,  Ann.  Ch. Pharm. 

H  3^ 

xcix.  106.) — This  acid,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  diamic  acid  derived  from  a  hypo- 

thetical  dioxybenzoic  acid,  ^  diamido-benzoic  acid, 

C'H''(NiI-)^0-,  is  formed  by  the  reduction  of  dinitrobenzoic  acid  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
or  ferrous  acetate.  A  hot  ammoniacal  solution  of  dinitrobenzoic  acid  is  saturated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  filtered,  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  saturated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  filtered  hot ;  and  the  crystals  of  hydrochlorate  which  separate  are 
converted  into  stdphate,  and  decomposed  by  barytic  carbonate.  The  filtrate  on  evapor- 
ation (first  over  a  water-bath,  finally  over  sulphuric  acid),  yields  small,  greenish,  pointed 
crystals  of  dioxybenzamic  acid,  which  have  no  taste,  are  neiitral  to  litmus,  and  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether;  they  melt  and  blacken  at  195°,  and  cannot  be  sublimed. 
Nitrous  fumes  passed  i^ito  its  hot  solution  from  a  red  resinous  mass. 

This  compound  is  no  acid,  for  it  does  not  combine  with  bases  ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
combines  with  several  acids,  forming  definite,  mostly  crystallisable  salts.  The  acetate, 
obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  with  acetate  of  barium,  turns  brown  on  evapor- 
ation, and  finally  deposits  brownish  prismatic  crystals.  The  impure  hydrochlorate 
obtained  as  above,  is  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  pure  compound,  C'H'''N^0'-.2HC1,  is  then  obtained  iu  white  needles,  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  Its  solution  decomposes  in  the  air,  or  when  heated. 
It  does  not  precipitate  platinic  chloride,  but  the  mixture,  when  evaporated  over 
sulphuric  acid,  yields  brown  crusts  of  the  chloroplatinate,  2C'II''N-0-.4HCl.Pt"CP. 
Ihenitrate  and  o.ru/rtie  are  both  crystalline  and  dark-coloured;  the  sulphate  may  be 
obtained  almost  colourless  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
than  iu  water.  F  T.  C. 

OX-S-BENZOXtlAIVZZDE.     CH^N^O    =    ^^'^^^^  |  N«,  or  Amidohenzamidc, 

C'II  '(NH-')0 ) 

JJ2        fN.    (Chancel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  274.)— This  compound,  isomeric 

with  plienyl-carbamide  or  aniline-urea  (i.  755),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphide 
of  ammonium  on  nitrobenzamide  in  aqueous  solution  : 

C'ff^OOOjj,    ^     3jj,s     ^      (C^H^O)"|j^,    ^    2ffO    +  SI 

It  separates  from  the  solution  in  crystals  containing  1  at.  water  (C'H'N-O.H^O),  which 
it  gives  off  at  100° — 120°.  It  is  soluble  in  vatcr,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  the  alcoholic 
solution  quickly  turns  red  and  appears  to  decom^iose.    Crystallised  oxybenzodiamide 
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melts  at  72°;  the  dehydi'ated  compound  above  100°  ;  at  higher  temperatures  it  decom- 
poses, leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  When  gently  heated  with  potash-limc,  it  is 
resolved  into  ammonia  and  oxybenzaniate  of  potassiiim : 

CH^N'O    +    KIIO      =     NII^    +  CH^KNO-, 

the  latter  being  further  resolved,  at  a  higher  temperature,  into  aniline  and  potassic 
carbonate : 

CH-'KNO^    +    imo      =      C^H'N    +  K=CO^ 

Heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride,  acid  sulphate  of 
ammonium,  and  phenyl-sulphamie  acid : 

C'HWO    +    2mS0'      =      CO^    +      j'j^  ^SO'    +     {tiO'f  Vq 

Oxybenzodiamide  unites  with  acids.  The  nitrate,  C'H*N*O.NHO',  forms  crystalline 
crusts  or  nodular  groups  of  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  On  mixing  moderately 
dilute  solutions  of  oxybenzodiamide  and  silver-nitrate  at  the  boiling  heat,  the  liquid  on 
cooling  deposits  the  compound  C'H''N-O.NAgO^  in  needles  which  become  coloured 
when  exposed  to  light.  The  hydrochlorate,  C'H"N-0.HC1,  crystallises  from  aqueous 
solution  in  small  needles.  A  solution  of  oxybenzodiamide  in  boding  water,  mixed  with 
excess  of  hydi'oehloric  acid,  and  then  with  platinic  chloride,  yields  long  orange-coloured 
prisms  of  the  platinum-salt,  2C'H»N'^0.H-'Cl-.Pt"'Cl^  (Chancel.) 

All  ethereal  solution  of  oxybenzodiamide  treated  with  nitrous  acid,  yields  white  explosive 

needles  of  nitrate  of  diazobenzamide,  |N.NfIO',  which,  when  treated 

with  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride,  yields  the  salt  2C'H5N^O.H-Cl'-.Pt"Cl-i. 
(Gricss,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  127.) 

OXYBENZOXC  ACID.    C'lPO'    =    (C'H*0)" '  0=.     (Gerland,  Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  xei.  185. — Griess,  ihid.  cxvii.  1;  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1862,  p.  97.) — An 
acid  metanieric  with  salicylic  acid,  obtained:  1.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  oxybenzamic  acid  (Gerland).  In  this  reaction,  which  yields  but  a  small  quantity 
of  oxybenzoic  acid,  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards  par- 
tially converted  into  oxybenzoic  acid  (Griess,  p.  292). — 2.  It  is  much  more  easily 
obtained  by  decomposing  nitrato-diazobenzoic  acid  with  boiling  water  (Griess) : 

C'H-'N^O^.NHO'    +    WO      =     C'ffO^    +    NHO^    +  W. 

Oxybenzoic  is  a  colourless  or  yellowish  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  wati  r 
and  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  the  same  liquids  at  boiling  heat ;  the  solutions  are  strongly 
acid.  It  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and  distils  without  decomposition  ;  volatilises 
with  vapour  of  water  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled,  and  condenses  in  shining 
needles.  It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  and  does  not  lose  weight  at  100^.  When  quickly 
heated,  it  splits  up  (like  salicylic  acid)  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  phenylic  alcohol ; 
the  decomposition  takes  place  more  easily  when  the  acid  is  heated  with  slaked  lime. 
It  is  distinguished  from  salicylic  acid  by  the  fact  that  its  aqueous  solution  is  not 
coloured  violet  by  ferric  salts.  (Gerland.) 

Oxybenzoic  acid  is  monobasic;  it  displaces  carbonic  acid  and  neutralises  alkalis.  The 
oxybenzoates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallise ;  those  of 
the  alkaline  earth-metals  are  less  soluble  and  crystallise  in  needles ;  the  rest  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acids.  The  lead-salt  contains  C'''H"'Pb"0"*. 
(Gerlan  d.) 

lod oxybenzoic  acid.  C'H^IO'. — Produced  by  the  action  ofiodine  on  diazobenzo- 
oxybenzamic  acid  (p.  292).  It  usually  crystallises  in  long  narrow  colourless  laminre, 
which  sublime  at  a  gentle  heat,  but  are  decomposed  when  quickly  heated,  giving  off 
vapours  of  iodine.    (Griess,  loc.  cit.) 

Nitroxybenzoic  acid,  C'H^NO^  =  C'H\NO-)0',  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  of  specific  gravity  1'36  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  oxybenzoic  acid  ;  with  stronger 
nitric  acid,  more  highly  nitrated  products  are  obtained  which  explode  violently  when 
heated  (Gerland).  The  mononitrated  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid.  (Griess.) 

Nitroxybenzoic  acid  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  fine  yellow 
crystals  belonging  to  the  rhombic  system.  It  has  a  bitter,  disagreeable  taste,  and 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  a  large  quantity  of  water.  It  is  strongly  acid  and  displaces 
carbonic  acid.    Sulphide  of  ammonium  decomposes  it,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur. 

Hitroxybcnzoatc  o/"  potassium,  C'IPK(NO^)0 is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily 
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soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  beautiful  golden-yollow  shining 
prisms,  resembling  picrate  of  potassium.  It  explodes  slightly  when  heated.  (Gerland.) 

Trinitroxij  benzoic  aci  d,  C'H'N'O"  =  C'H'(NO-)=0'',  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
ordinary  nitric  acid  at  a  gentle  heat  on  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid.  It  crystallises 
in  nearly  white  rhombic  prisms,  which  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  dissolve  easily  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  forming  yellow  solutions,  melt  when  heated,  and  detonate 
violently  at  higher  temperatures.  The  acid  is  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  with 
separation  of  sulphur,  and  formation  of  a  new  compound. 

The  trinitroxybonzoates,  C'HIVPXW  or  C'HM"N'0',  are  nearly  all  soluble  in 
water,  and  some  of  them  form  fine  crystals.  The  ammcmiuni-salt  contains  C'H(NH*)-N"0'. 
2H-0  ;  the  barium-salt  and  the  silver-salt  are  anhydrous.  (Griess.) 

OX7B1TT7RZC  ACID.  This  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  Wurtz's  butylaetic 
acid,  C'H^O^  (i.  688),  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  on  hydrate  of  amylene. 
Friedel  and  Machuea,  Jiowever  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exx.  279),  apply  it  to  an  acid 
having  the  same  composition  as  butylaetic  acid,  but  differing  from  it  in  some  respects, 
which  is  obtained  by  oxidising  dibromobutyric  acid  with  silver-oxide.  It  forms  a 
zinc-salt  containing  C^H"Zn"0^  which  crystallises  in  radiate  nodrdes,  not  in  nacreous 
lamiucB,  like  the  butylactate.  The  acid  sepai'ated  from  the  zinc-salt  yields  on  evapor- 
ation a  syrup  whicli  crystallises  in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  deliquescent  rosettes. 

OXYBTtJTTStOXTri.-PIlOPION'IC  ETHZS.  Kolbe's  name  for  Wurtz's 
butyrolactic  ether,  (C^H^O)"  VO-,  which  he  represents  by  the  formula* 


OXYCASJBOSYIIC  ACID.  C"'H-''0-^— An  acid  prodi:ced  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  nitric  acid  on  trihydi-ocarboxylie  acid  (iii.  189).  It  cryslallises  in  hard, 
colourless,  rhombic  prisms,  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.  When  heated  to  100°,  or  treated  with  warm  water 
or  with  bases,  it  becomes  brown-red,  and  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  gas,  into  dihy- 
droearboxylic  acid.    (Lereh,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  20.) 

Carboxylic  acid,  C'lI'O"',  is  known  only  in  its  salts,  which  are  formed  by 
oxidation  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  trihydro-,  dihydi'o-,  and  hydro-carboxylates.  The 
neutral  potassium-salt,  0"'K''0"*,  is  black,  but  turns  red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  A 
green  crystalline  'potassium-salt,  C'°HK-''0"',  the  corresponding  ammonium-salt, 
C"'H(NII')''0'»,  and  a  red  acid  potassium-salt,  C'°H=K-0'»,  have  likewise  been  obtained. 
These  salts  when  decomposed  by  acids,  yield,  not  carboxylic  but  rhodizonic  acid, 
according  to  the  equation  : 

C'°H'0'»    +    2H-0      =  2C*H'0''. 

Carboxylic  Khodizoiiic 
aciil.  acid. 

OXYCARMXNXC  ACXX>.  C'ffO'.— An  acid,  said  by  Schutzenberger(Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  liv.  62)  to  exist  in  cochineal,  together  with  carminic  acid  (see  CARirnns, 
i.  801). 

OXYCHXiORXC  ACXI>.     Syu.  with  Perculoric  Acid  (see  Ckloeixe,  Oxides 

AND  Oxygen-acids  of,  i.  910). 

OXYCHXiORIXtES.  Also  called  Basic  Chlorides.  Compounds  of  metallic 
ehloriJos  with  the  basic  oxides  of  the  same  metals;  they  maybe  formulated  on  the 

type '^^^2q'^  I  •     They  are  produced  by  imperfect  precipitation  of  a  metallic  chloride 

with  an  alkali,  c.  g.  of  mercuric  chloride  by  lime-water  ;  by  the  action  of  water  on 
metallic  chlorides,  as  in  the  precipitation  of  antimonious  chloride  b\' water;  by  the 
partial  decomposition  of  chlorides  by  oxygen,  or  of  oxides  by  chlorine  at  high  tempeni- 
tures.  Several  oxy chlorides  occur  as  natural  minerals,  having  been  formed  by  the 
action  of  air  and  water  on  chlorides  (see  the  several  Metals). 

OXYCHXiOROCARBOirzc  ACI2>.  Syn.  with  CmoRiDB  OF  CARnoNVL  or 
Phosgene  (i.  771). 

OXVCIM'CHOXirxia'E.    C-"H:-'N''0-.    (H.  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii, 

379.) — A  base  isonu-ric  with  qiunine,  obtained  by  the  action  of  potash  or  silver-oxide 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  dibromocinehonine  (i,  978).  By  passing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  the  solution  after  prolonged  boiling  till  the  potash  is  neutralised,  then  evaporating. 
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treating  tlic  residac  first  with  "water,  tbun  with  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  alcoholif  hoIu- 
tion  to  cool,  oxycinchonine  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystalline  luiniuie,  easily  soluble 
ill  acids.  The  solutions  are  not  fluoresix-ut,  and  do  not  become  green  on  addition  of 
chlorine-water  and  ammonia.  The  neutral  mdphatt',  2C-"'PP''N'-0-'.II-S0',  crystalli-si'S 
well.  Tlie  chlorvplatinatc,  C">K'"WO'^.WC\'.'P\."CV,  is  light  yellow,  sparingly  soluble  in 
hot  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.    The  di-acid  salts  do  not  crystaUise. 

0X'S'C02AI>T£<C  SAITS.    See  Cobalt-bases,  Ammoniacal  (i.  1056). 

OXYCROCOIfXC  A.GII>.    f^yn.  with  Leuconic  Acid  (iii.  584). 

OXYCUMIBTAiraiC  ACXX».     C'lI'-NO'  =  (C'°Hi''0)" l,";,    or  Atnidocuminic 

H 

acid,  C'"II"(NII-)0-. — An  acid  derived  from  oxycuminic  acid  in  tlie  s.ame  manner  as  its 
honiologue  oxybenzamie  acid  is  derived  from  oxybenzoic  acid  (see  Cuminio  Acid,  ii.  179). 

niii:ucumui-oxijcuminwmicadd,  C'-^H'-^N^O^  =  C"'II"'N-0-.C"'H'^N()-,  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  oxyeuminamic  acid  cooled  with  ice, 
carefully  avoiding  an  excess  of  nitrous  acid.  It  crystallises  in  yellow  microscopic  prisms 
orlamiuiE.  It  is  the  least  stable  of  all  the  compounds  of  the  series,  being  decomposed 
with  evolution  of  nitrogen  when  boiled  with  alcohol.  Its  reactions  are  precisely 
analogous  to  those  of  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid  (p.  291). 

OXTCUBiSINIC  ACXS.    CoJl'^^O^    See  CusiiNic  Acid  (ii.  179). 

OXVBIBROmOPHEN'YI.-SUX.PHU'RIC  ACIS.  C"irih'-SO'. — An  acid 
pi-iidueed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  diazo-dibromophenyl-sulpliuric  acid  (see 
I'UEN  Yi.-si  Liaii  i;ic  Alid). 

OXYFX.UO]EIB£S.    Compounds  analogous  to  the  oxychlorides,  and  referrible  to 

tlic  typo 

OXYGEU".  Atomic  weight  16.  Symbol  0. — Synonymes  :  Oxyghie,  Oxygcniuin, 
Sain  rst<ilf',  Vitid  Air,  Pure  Air,  BijjhlugistigaUd  Air,  Fi  ucrliift,  Acidifying  lirinci pie. 

Oxygen  is  the  most  abundant  of  all  the  elements.  It  forms  eight- ninths  of  water, 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  air,  and  about  one-half  of  silica,  chalk,  and  alumina,  the  three 
most  plentiful  constituents  of  the  earth's  surface.  With  a  lew  exceptions  only,  of 
which  the  principal  are  rock-salt,  fluor-spar,  blende,  galena,  and  pyrites,  it  enters  into 
the  constitution  of  all  important  rocks  and  minerals.  Independently  of  its  existence 
in  the  water  of  the  tissues,  it  is  an  essential  constituent  of  all  living  organisms.  It  is 
absorbed  by  animals  diu'ing  resp)iration,  and  evolved  in  the  free  state  by  growing  vege- 
tables when  exposed  to  sunlight.  The  oxygen  of  the  atniospher(^  is  mechanically 
mixed  with  the  nitrogen  and  other  constituents,  but  is  chemically  free  or  uncoml>ined. 
Oxygen  gas  was  discovered  by  Priestley  in  1771,  and  ayear  later  by  Scheele  (see 
G.^s,  ii.  773).  Its  name  is  derived  from  hiji,  acid,  and  y^va^iv,  to  produce,  because  it  was 
formerly  regarded  as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  acid.    (See  Acids,  i.  41.) 

I'reparatiun. — 1.  Oxygen  gas  may  be  pirepared  by  applying  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
heat  to  various  oxidised  substances,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  oxides  of  mercury,  silver, 
gold,  and  platinum  ;  the  peroxides  of  hydrogen,  barium,  lead  and  manganese  ;  and  the 
chlorates,  nitrates,  bichromates,  &c.,  of  potassium  and  other  bases. 

a.  C.r/r/c  <;/' M(7r;(/-y  is  interesting  as  being  the  substance  from  which  oxygen  was 
originally  obtained.  By  heating  it  in  a  flask,  it  breaks  up  into  mercury-vapour,  which 
may  be  condensed  in  a  receiver,  and  oxygen  gas,  which  may  be  collected  over  water. 

i3.  Peroxide  of  manganese  is  a  very  cheap  source  of  oxygen  when  large  quantities  are 
required.  The  substance  should  be  heated  to  redness  in  an  iron  bottle,  whereby  oxygen 
gas  is  given  off,  and  a  lower  oxide  of  manganese  left  behind  :  3MnO-  =  Mn'O"*  +  0-. 

y.  Chlorate  of  potassium,  however,  constitutes  the  most  generally  available  source  of 
the  gas  for  preparation  on  the  laboratory  scale.  When  strongly  heated  in  a  flask 
of  hard  glass,  it  melts,  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  oxygen,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  chlo- 
ride of  potassium :  KCIO^  =  KCl  +  O'.  The  temjierature  required  to  effect 
this  decomposition  completely  is  so  high,  that  the  flask,  though  made  of  difficultly 
fusible  glass,  usually  becomes  softened,  and  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  gas,  which  at 
last  forces  an  opening  tlu-oughits  side  or  bottom.  It  is  found  that  the  chlorate  gives  off 
its  oxygen  at  a  much  lower  temperature  when  mixed  with  about  one-eighth  of  its  weight 
of  some  metallic  oxide,  such  as  that  of  copper,  or  iron,  or  manganese.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  salt  does  not  fuse;  but  the  resulting  gas  is  less  pure  than  when  the 
unmixed  chlorate  is  employed. 

5.  A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  calcium  (bleaching  powder), 
gently  heated  with  a  sm.all  quantity  of  peroxide  of  cobalt,  is  completely  resolved  into 
chloride  of  calcium  and  oxygen.  The  gas  is  evolved  with  great  ease  and  regularity,  so 
that  the  method  is  well  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  largo  quantities.    The  same 
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quantity  of  cobalt-peroxide  (about  ^  to  i  of  the  weight  of  the  bleaching  powder)  may  be 
repeatedly  used  for  the  purpose,  as  it  does  not  undergo  any  permanent  change,  but 
appears  to  act  merely  as  a  carrier  of  oxygen,  first  taking  it  from  the  hj'pochlorite  and 
passing  to  a  higher  state  of  oxidation,  and  then  giving  it  up  again.  The  special  pre- 
paration of  the  cobalt-peroxide  may  even  be  dispensed  with  altogether,  a  few  dropa 
of  any  cobalt- solution  being  simply  added  to  the  solution  of  bleaching  powder  at  the 
commencement  of  the  process  ;  the  cobalt  is  then  immediately  converted  into  peroxide 
by  the  oxidising  action  of  the  hypochlorite.  It  is  necessary  to  use  a  clear  solution  of 
bleaching  powder,  as  if  milky  it  is  apt  to  froth  considerably.  (Fleitmann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxiv.  6-i.) 

e.  Peroxide  of  barium,  when  strongly  heated,  gives  up  one-half  its  oxygen  to  pro- 
duce baryta :  BaO^  =  BaO  +  O.  By  passing  a  current  of  moist  air  over  the 
less  heated  baryta,  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  re-produces  the  peroxide,  which  a  stronger  beat 
again  decomposes ;  so  that,  by  repetitions  of  the  process,  a  small  quantity  of  the  peroxide 
can,  as  was  shown  by  Boussingault  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  269),  furnish  an  indefi- 
nitely large  quantity  of  oxygen.  A  patent  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  in  this  man- 
ner and  its  application  in  various  chemical  operations,  has  been  taken  out  by  Messrs. 
Swindells  and  Nicholson  (Chem.  Gaz.  1835,  p.  139). 

f.  Deville  and  JDebray  (Compt.  rend.  li.  822;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  295) 
recommend  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen  on  the  large  scale  : — 1.  The  ignition  of  zinc- 
sulphate,  which  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than  that  required  for  the  decomposition 
of  peroxide  of  manganese,  gives  off  a  mixture  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxj-gen. — 2.  The 
decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid,  which,  when  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  over  red- 
hot  platinum-foil  or  platinum  sponge,  is  resolved  into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen.  By 
passing  the  gaseous  mixture  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  through  water  or  an 
alkaline  solution,  the  sidphurous  acid  is  absorbed,  and  the  oxygen  set  free.  The 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  utilised  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric 
acid.  The  decomposition  of  sulphuric  acid  in  this  way  is  recommended  by  Deville 
and  Debray,  also  by  De  Luca  (Compt.  rend.  bii.  156),  as  the  cheapest  of  all  methods 
of  obtaining  oxygen  in  large  quantities. 

■17.  Another  method  which  has  been  proposed  for  obtaining  oxygen  on  the  manufac- 
turing scale  is  the  ignition  of  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  sodium  and  oxide  of  zinc.  (See 
an  examination  of  this  process  by  J.  H.  Pepper,  Chem.  News,  ri.  218.) 

2.  Oxygen  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid,  at  a  moderate  tem- 
perature, upon  certain  highly  oxidised  compounds,  such  as  the  peroxides  of  lead  and 
manganese,  the  bichromate  and  permanganate  of  potassium,  &c.  These  reactions  are 
seldom  employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  free  oxygen  gas,  but  are  extremely  con- 
venient as  means  for  affording  oxygen  to  various  other  bodies,  or,  in  other  words,  for 
oxidising  them.  Thus  hydrochloric  acid  HCl,  when  treated  with  sulphui-ic  acid  and 
permanganate  of  potassium,  becomes  hypochlorous  acid  HCIO.  Alcohol  C*H"0,  when 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  yields  aldehyde  C'-'H^O,  and 
water  Cuminic  acid  C"'H'''0'',  treated  with  sulphui'ic  acid  and  acid  chromate  of 

potassium,  yields  insolinic  acid  CH^O,  'together  with  carbonic  anhydride  CO-  and 
two  atoms  of  water  2H-0.  The  reactions,  so  far  as  regards  the  evolution  of  oxygen, 
are  as  follows : 


ffSO* 

+ 

MnO=  = 

MnSO^ 

+      H-O  + 

0 

2H2SO' 

+ 

K]VInO<  = 

iain(SO')« 

+     2H-0  + 

0' 

4H^S0* 

+ 

K^Cr-O'  = 

2{KCr(S0-')-} 

+    4H-0  -1- 

0' 

3.  Oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water,  being  liberated  at  the 
positive  pole.    (See  Electricity,  ii.  432.) 

4.  When  fresh  mint,  or  parsley,  or  other  active  leafy  plant,  is  immersed  in  carbonic 
acid  water  and  exposed  to  sunlight,  oxygen  is  liberated  from  the  leaves  in  considerable 
quantities.  The  experiment  is  best  conducted  in  a  tall  inverted  cylinder,  so  that  the 
oxygen  gas  may  collect  in  its  upper  part,  by  displacement  of  the  carbonic  acid  water 
which  should  originally  fill  the  vessel. 

5.  There  are  numerous  other  reactions  which  serve  to  liberate  oxygen,  but  they  are 
not  employed  as  means  for  the  preparation  of  the  gas.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
very  interesting.  Thus  when  oxide  of  silver  reacts  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  there 
are  produced  water,  metallic  silver,  and  oxygen  : 

H^O''    +    Ag-°0     =     H'O    -I-    Ag'    +  0-. 

Pro2)crfics. — Oxygen  is  colourless,  tasteless,  and  inodorous.  It  is  the  least  refractive 
of  all  the  gases.  It  has  resisted  eveiy  attempt  to  effect  its  liquefaction.  It  is  tJie  most 
magnetic  of  all  gases  (see  M.\gnetism,  iii.  773).  It  is  heavier  than  atmospheric  air 
in  the  proportion  of  1'1056  to  I'OOOO.     It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  100  vol- 
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limes  of  which  ut  ordinary  temperatures  can  only  retain  (ibout  3  volumes  of  the  gas.  (See 
Gashs,  Absokftion  of,  ii.  797.)  Nearly  all  natural  waters  contain  dissolved  oxy- 
gen, and  can  only  be  freed  therefrom  by  prolonge^d  ebullition  in  vacuo.  The  chemical 
reactions  of  atmospheric  air  depend  principally  upon  the  oxygen  which  it  contains  ; 
tile  air  being,  in  its  chemical  relations,  merely  oxygen  gas  mixed,  or  diluted,  with  about 
four  times  its  volume  of  nitrogen. 

Oxygen  in  the  free  state,  whether  or  not  diluted  with  nitrogen, manifests  considerable 
chemical  activity,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  With  the  siiigh-  exception  of  fluorine,  it 
has  been  made,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  unite  with  every  known  element.  Some  reactions 
of  oxygen  are  interesting  from  their  employment  as  means  for  detecting  the  presence  of 
tlie  gas,  or  effecting  its  removal.  Thus  an  alkaline  solution  of  white  indigo  absorbs  oxygen 
rapidly,  at  the  sanu;  time  becoming  blue.  An  alkaline  solution  of  api/royaUcde  absorbs 
oxygen,  forming  an  opaque  black  liquid.  Nitric  oxk/c  which  is  perfectly  colourless, 
unites  with  oxygen  to  form  deep  orange-red  vapours.  Phosphorus  slowly  absorbs  oxy 
gen,  as  do  also  moist  iron-wire,  moist  U  ud-turnings,  moist  saw-dust,  and  many  metallic 
compounds,  such,  for  instance,  as  ammonio-subchloride  of  copper,  or  chloride  of  cujn'os- 
ammonium,  the  protohydrates  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  white  double  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  iron,  &c. 

The  majority  of  the  metals,  when  in  the  massive  state,  remain  perfectly  bright  and 
unacted  upon  m  dry  oxygen  or  air  ;  but  in  moist  oxygen  or  air,  many  of  them  become 
slowly  oxidised.  The  coating  of  oxide  first  formed  frequently  protects  the  metal  from 
more  than  a  superficial  oxidation,  as  is  notably  the  case  with  lead.  Some  of  the 
ordinarily  permanent  metals,  when  in  a  very  finely  divided  state,  for  instance  lead  as 
obtained  by  the  ignition  of  its  tarrxate,  and  iron  as  produced  by  the  ignition  of  Pi'ussian 
blue,  undergo  so  violent  an  oxidation,  that  spontaneous  combustion  results  from  their 
mere  exposure  to  air  or  oxygen.  Hence  they  are  termed  j^y'ophori.  Various  other 
bodies,  which  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  air  or  oxygen,  become  gradually 
heated  through  slow  oxidation,  and  finally  undergo  spontaneous  combustion.  Greasy 
tow  and  woollen  refuse  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  action. 

Many  substances,  when  heated  to  redness,  unite  with  oxygen,  and  thereby  give  rise 
to  the  phenomena  of  combustion  or  burning.  The  combustions  of  phosphorus,  charcoal, 
sulphur,  iron,  zinc,  and  naphthalene,  in  undiluted  oxygen,  constitute  very  brilliant  ex- 
periments. In  each  case  the  results  are  oxidised  compounds  of  the  .substance  burned. 
The  weight  of  oxidised  products  corresponds  exactly  with  the  weight  of  the  body  burned, 
pilus  the  weight  of  the  oxygen  consumed.  When  an  ordinary  comljustible  body,  such 
as  wood,  paper,  or  wax  candle,  is  inflamed  in  air  and  then  immersed  in  a  vessel  of 
oxygen,  the  combustion  proceeds  with  greatly  increased  intensity.  If  the  fiame  of  the 
wood,  paper,  or  wax  candle  be  extinguished,  and  any  portion  of  the  substance  be  left 
in  a  glowing  state,  it  will,  when  immersed  in  oxygen,  immediately  burst  into  flame. 
This  is  a  very  characteristic  property  of  undiluted,  or  but  slightly  diluted,  oxygen, 
whicii  it  shares  only  with  nitrous  oxide  gas.  A  jet  of  hydrogen  gas  biu'ns  in  oxygen 
as  in  air,  but  more  rapidly.  Of  com-se  the  two  gases  can  only  unite  where  they  are  in 
contact  with  one  another,  that  is  immediately  around  the  jet  of  hydrogen.  Hence  for- 
merly the  hydrogen  was  said  to  burn,  and  the  oxygen  merely  to  support  combustion. 
But  if  a  jet  of  oxygen  be  inti'oduced  into  a  vessel  of  hydi'ogen,  the  flame  will  proceed 
from  the  oxygen  and  the  liytlrogen  become  the  sujjporter  of  combustion.  For  this 
purpose  the  hydrogen,  contained  in  a  somewhat  narrow-mouthed  inverted  jar,  should 
be  ignited  at  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  Then  the  jet  of  oxygen,  in  passing  through  the 
flame,  will  itself  become  ignited  and  burn  in  the  interior  of  the  jar.  In  like  manner, 
oxygen  may  be  made  to  burn  in  ammonia-gas,  by  introducing  it  through  a  bent  tube 
into  a  wide-mouthed  flask  in  which  strong  aqueous  ammonia  is  kept  in  a  state  of  gentle 
ebullition,  and  applying  a  lighted  taper  to  the  end  of  the  tube.  (Heintz,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxx.  102.) 

Respecting  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  in  oxidation,  the  conditions  of  inflamma- 
bility, the  nature  of  flame,  &e.,  see  Combustion  (i.  1089).  Kespecting  the  quantities 
of  heat  evolved  in  the  oxidation  of  various  bodies,  see  Heat  (iii.  102). 

Oxygen  is  capable  of  replacing,  directly  or  indirectly,  hydrogen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  &c.,  one  atom  of  oxygen  always  taking  the  place  of  two  atoms  of  each  of  those 
elements;  thus  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into  acetic  acid  by  direct  oxidation,  and  of 
peutachloride  of  phosphorus  into  the  oxy  chloride  by  the  action  of  water,  we  have: 

C^H'O^  =  C-WO  +  O  -  W 
PCPO       =     POP       +    0    -  CP. 

Active  Oxygen  or  Ozone— Under  certain  circumstances,  oxygen  gas  acqidi'es 
a  greatly  increased  chemical  activity,  together  with  a  pecidiar  smell.  In  this  state  it 
constitutes  ozone  (o^'eii/),  and  has  the  characteristic  property  of  decomposing  iodide  of 
potassium,  with  liberation  of  iodine.    Oxygen  gas  through  which  electric  sparks  have 
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been  passed,  that  in  -n-hich  phosphorus,  ether,  turpentine,  and  some  other  substances 
have  been  slowly  oxidising,  and  that  produced  by  the  eleetrolj-sis  of  an  acid  liquid, 
alike  react  with  iodide  of  potassium  as  above  described.  According  to  Andrews, 
the  ozone  produced  by  these  three  processes  is  the  same,  and  consists  solely  of  oxygen 
in  an  allotropie  state.  According  to  Williamson  and  Baumert,  the  ozone  pro- 
duced by  electrolysis  is  a  trioxide  of  hydrogen  as  is  probably  also  that  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus.  With  regard  to  the  ozone  produced  by  electrical 
discharges,  they  admit  that  perfectly  dry  oxygen  is  capable  of  being  modified  by  such 
discharges,  but  consider  that  the  peculiar  properties  of  ozone  are  not  manifested  until 
the  action  of  moisture  upon  the  modified  oxygen  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
trioxide  of  hydrogen.  The  recent  conjoint  experiments  of  Andrews  and  Tait,  how- 
ever, and  likewise  those  of  v.  Babo,  seem  to  have  established  the  correctness  of  the 
former  view. 

More  than  half  a  century  after  Van  Marum's  original  observation,  that  oxygen 
through  which  electric  sparks  had  been  passed  acquired  a  peculiar  smell  and  the  power 
of  attacking  mercury,  Schonbein,  in  1840  (Pogg.  Ann.  1.  616),  published  his  first 
paper  on  ozone.  He  showed  that  in  the  electrolysis  of  acidulated  water,  an  odorous 
gas  was  produced  at  the  positive  pole,  which  might  be  preserved  for  a  long  time  in 
well  closed  vessels.  He  also  observed  the  same  product  to  rcsidt  from  the  discharges 
in  air  of  a  common  electrical  macliiue,  and  recognised  the  identity  of  the  smell  with 
that  accompanying  a  flash  of  lightning.  Soon  after  he  noticed  the  production  of  ozone 
by  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air  or  oxygen.  Marignac  and  De  la 
Rive  then  showed  that  ozone  might  be  obtained  bj'  passing  electric  sparks  through 
perfectly  dry  oxygen,  a  result  confirmed  by  F  r  e  m  y  and  Becquerel  (Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3] 
XXXV.  62;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  272),  and  subsequently  by  Andrews  (Cliem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  ix.  168).  But  they  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  dry  air  or  oxj'gen  did  not 
become  ozonised  by  transmission  over  dry  phosphorus.  Fremy  and  Becquerel 
ascertained  that  pure  oxygen  gas,  standing  over  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
might  be  completely  absorbed  by  the  passage  of  electric  sparks  through  it.  Dry 
oxygen,  however,  as  shown  by  Andrews,  can  be  only  partially  ozonised  by  electric 
discharges,  unless,  indeed,  the  ozone  be  absorbed  as  fast  as  it  is  produced. 
Houzeau  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  viii.  237)  noticed  the  ozonic  character  of  oxygen  set  free 
by  the  action  of  sul2)huric  acid  upon  peroxide  of  barium.  According  to  De  Luc  a,  the 
oxygen  evolved  by  the  action  of  light  upon  plants  is  also  ozonic.  Schonbein.  and 
also  Phipson  (Chem.  News,  viii.  103),  have  observed  that  air  in  contact  with  the 
juice  of  fungi  becomes  ozonised ;  the  latter  also  finds  that  ozone  is  produced  when  fresh 
slices  of  apple  are  exposed  to  the  air,  and  is  of  opinion  that  the  processes  of  fermentation, 
putrefaction,  and  decay,  are  likewise  attended  with  ozonisation  of  the  air. 

Ozone  is  best  prepared  by  one  or  other  of  the  following  processes,  o.  Ozonised  air 
or  oxygen  may  be  obtained  by  placing  one  or  two  sticks  of  clean  moist  phosphorus 
in  a  bottle  of  air  or  oxygen,  when,  after  an  hour  or  so,  the  smell  of  ozone  will  be  very 
obvious.  The  sticks  of  phosphorus  should  then  be  taken  out,  and  the  gas  washed 
with  water  to  remove  the  phosphorous  acid.  If  the  phosphorus  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  bottle  for  several  hours,  the  ozone  gradually  disappears.  Or,  a  ciu'rent  of  moist 
air  may  be  slowly  forced  through  a  succession  of  large  Wolfe's  bottles,  containing 
each  a  few  sticks  of  clean  phosphorus,  and  finally  throiigh  a  U-tube  containing  water 
or  dilute  alkali.  The  junctions  shoidd  be  as  few  as  possible,  and  should  be  efiected 
with  sound  corks,  or  preferably  by  gi'inding.  Ozone  may  be  at  once  produced  by 
plunging  a  heated  glass  rod  into  a  mixture  of  air  and  ether-vapour. 

/3.  By  electi'olysis  of  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Andrews, 
a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  with  three  volumes  of  water  is  most  pro- 
ductive; while  Baumert  recommends  the  electrolyte  to  consist  of  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  both  chromic  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  following  arrangement  maj'  be 
advantageously  adopted.  A  coated  wire,  having  attached  to  its  extremity  a  piece  of 
crumpled  platinum  foil,  which  constitutes  the  positive  electrode,  is  dipped  into  the 
electrolyte  contained  in  a  cylindrical  porous  cell,  and  an  inverted  tube-funnel,  just 
sutRciently  small  to  slide  into  the  cell,  is  suspended  therein,  over  the  foil.  This  funnel 
serves  to  collect  the  oxygen  which,  during  the  electrolysis,  issues  in  a  continuous 
stream  from  its  narrow  orifice.  The  negative  electrode  may  be  constituted  of  a  plate 
of  platinum  foil  dipping  into  another  vessel  of  the  electrolyte,  surrounding  the  porous 
cell.  Electrolytic  oxygen  has  not  been  found  to  contain  more  than  part  of  its 
weight  of  ozone. 

7.  Ozone  may  be  obtained  by  passing  electric  discharges  through  air  or  oxygen. 
Oxygen  gas,  prepared  by  heating  chlorate  of  potassium,  is  conducted  successively 
through  a  strong  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  over  pimiice  and  oil  of  vitriol. 
Electrical  discharges  may  then  be  passed  tlirongh  the  gas  in  its  transit,  whereby  a 
stream  of  pure  ozonised  oxygen  is  obtained;  or  tho  gas  may  first  be  collected  by 
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displacement  in  suitable  tubes,  and  then  ozonificd  by  the  discharge.  Andrews 
usually  collects  his  oxj^gen  in  a  straight  glass  tube,  one  end  of  which,  previously 
contracted  by  the  blowpipe,  is  in  communication  with  the  supply  of  gas,  while  the 
other  end  is  fused  to  an  almost  capillary  piece  of  tubing,  bent  in  the  form  of  a 
U-gauge.  After  the  tube  has  been  two  or  three  times  alternately  exhausted  by  an  air- 
pump,  and  filled  with  oxygen,  the  extremity  of  the  capillary  gauge  is  detached  from 
the  air-pump,  during  the  passage  of  the  gas,  and  dipped  into  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
supply  of  gas  is  continued  for  some  time  longer,  and  the  excess  allowed  to  bubble 
through  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  its  escape.  The  contracted  extremity  of  the  reservoir 
part  of  the  tube,  in  communication  with  the  source  of  oxygen,  is  then  sealed  by  the 
blowpipe,  and  a  few  bubbles  of  gas  are  expelled  by  gentle  warming.  Upon  cooling, 
oil  of  vitriol  is  drawn  into  the  gauge,  so  as  to  confine  the  oxygen  in  the  reservoir. 
The  free  extremity  of  the  gauge  is  next  sealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  small  space 
of  air  above  the  oil  of  vitriol.  Then  by  means  of  platinum  wires,  previously  fused  into 
the  reservoir,  electric  discharges  are  passed  through  the  oxygen,  whereby  it  becomes 
ozonified.  In  this  way,  any  alteration  in  the  bulk  or  tension  of  the  oxygen,  consequent 
upon  the  production  or  subsequent  destruction  of  the  ozone,  is  recognisable  by  an  altera- 
tion in  the  level  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  the  gauge.  Andrews  found  that  the  KiihmkorfF 
spark  was  ill-suited  for  the  production  of  ozone,  and  that  even  the  ordinary  machine 
spark  was  much  less  effective  than  the  silent  discharge,  obtained  by  attaching  one  of 
the  platinum  wires  of  the  reservoir-tube  to  the  prime  conductor,  and  the  other  to  the 
ground,  and  turning  the  machine  slowly. 

In  addition  to  its  property  of  displacing  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium, 
ozone  is  found  to  be  rapidly  absorbed  by  mercury,  and  to  be  completely  destroyed  or 
decomposed  at  a  temperature  of  250° — 300°.  Availing  themselves  of  these  properties, 
Andrews  and  Tait  obtained  the  following  residts.  When  the  silent  discharge  was 
passed  through  pure  dry  oxygen  contained  in  one  of  the  gauge-tubes,  condensation  was 
observed  to  take  place,  at  first  rapidly  and  then  more  slowly.  The  maximum  con- 
traction ever  obtained  was  equal  to  of  the  entire  volume  of  the  gas.  On  heating  the 
contracted  or  ozonised  gas  to  300°,  it  recovered  its  original  volume ;  and  this  alternate 
contraction  by  the  silent  discharge,  and  restoration  by  a  temporary  heat,  could  be  re- 
peated an  indefinite  number  of  times.  The  extreme  contraction  gradually  diminished 
when  thi^  tube  was  set  aside  for  some  days.  The  ordinary  electrical  spark  eflfected  a 
very  small  contraction  of  the  gas,  not  exceeding  ^  of  the  whole ;  and  when  the  .sj^ark 
discharge  w-as  passed  through  the  gas  contracted  by  the  silent  discharge,  an  expansion 
took  place  corresponding  to  the  excess  of  contraction  effected  by  the  silent  discharge, 
beyond  that  which  the  spark-discharge  could  have  produced.  By  introducing  into  the 
reservoirs  of  the  tubes,  before  filling  them  with  oxygen,  small  quantities  oi  /liercjoy  ov 
solution  of  iodide  of  jJotassiim,  contained  in  thin  glass  bulbs,  and  then  ozonifying  by 
the  silent  discharge,  so  as  to  produce  a  much  contracted  gas,  Andrews  was  able  to 
act  upon  the  ozone  with  these  reagents,  which  could  be  set  free  for  the  purpose  by  a 
smart  concussion  and  consequent  fractiu'e  of  their  containing  bulbs.  After  the  action 
of  the  mercury  or  iodide  of  potassium  upon  the  contracted  gas,  it  no  longer  underwent 
any  permanent  expansion  when  heated  to  300°,  showing  the  complete  al.isorption  or  de- 
composition of  the  ozone  by  the  reagent.  But  very  curiously,  this  absorption  of  the 
ozone  was  not  attended  Avith  any  diminution  in  the  bulk  of  the  contracted  oxygen. 
Ill  other  words,  the  active  oxygen  absorbed  by  the  reagent  occupied  no  part  of  the 
bulk  of  the  ozonised  gas,  inasmuch  as  its  removal  did  not  diminish  that  bulli.  When 
the  ozone  was  absorbed  by  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  the  amount  of  iodine 
liberated  was  found  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  amount  of  original  contraction, 
that  is,  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  which  had  apparently  ceased  to  occupy  space. 
The  above  remarkable  result  seems  to  be  best  explained  by  the  following  hypothesis. 
If  we  consider  ozone  to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  with  oxygen,  and  the  contraction  to 
be  consequent  upon  their  combination,  then  if  one  portion  of  this  combined  or  con- 
tracted oxygen  were  absorbed  by  the  reagent,  the  other  portion  would  be  set  fi'ee,  and 
ly  its  liberation  might  expand  to  the  volume  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if  we  supipose  tliree 
volumes  of  oxygen  to  be  condensed  by  their  mutual  combination  into  two  volumes, 
then  on  absorbing  one-third  of  this  comljined  oxygen  by  mercury,  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  would  be  set  free,  and  consequently  expand  to  their  normal  bulk,  or  two 
volumes : — 

2  vols.  2  vols. 

—  +  +—  -I-  — 

0    0    0     +     Hg      =      Ilg  0     +  00 

Upon  this  hypothesis,  Andrews'  maximum  contraction  of  would  indicate  the  conver- 
sion of  I  of  his  oxygen  into  ozone.  Similar  results  have  been  obtained  by  v,  Babo 
and  Clausius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  207  ;  Jahresb.  1803,  p.  137). 

Andrews  also  ascertained  that  a  stream  of  dried  electrolytic  ozone,  when  heated  to 
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decomposition,  and  passed  over  phosphoric  anhydride,  did  not  afford  a  trace  of  moisture. 
When  passed  consecutively-  through  solutions  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
the  increase  in  the  weight  of  the  two  liquids,  from  the  absorption  of  the  active  oxygen, 
corresponded  exactly  with  the  equivalent  of  iodine  set  free,  as  estimated  by  Bunsen's 
volumetric  method.  But,  according  to  Williamson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liv.  127)  and 
B  aumert  (Pogg.  Ann.  IxxxLx.  38  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vi.  169),  cbied  electrolytic  ozone 
does  yield  water  as  a  product  of  its  decomposition  by  heat.  According  to  Baumert, 
also,  dried  electrolytic  ozone  when  passed  consecutively  through  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  and  oil  of  vitriol,  sets  free  a  quantity  of  iodine  corresponding  to  only  23  of 
the  total  increase  of  weight  of  the  two  liquids.  Hence  the  formula,  previously  sug- 
gested by  Williamson,  H^O'  :  for  H-'O^  =  H-'O  +  0-,  or  50  =  18  +  32,  whence 
=  |§  of  H-'O^  Andrews"  view  is  howi^ver  confirmed  by  the  recent  experiments 
of  V.  Babo  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  265  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  131),  and  of  Soret 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  38  ;  cxxx.  95).  Andrews  foimd  that  electrolytic  ozonised 
oxygen,  when  decomposed  by  heat  in  one  of  his  gauge-tubes  underwent  a  variable 
increase  of  bulk,  according  to  the  proportion  of  ozone  present.  The  expansion,  how- 
ever, never  exceeded  —  of  the  entire  volume  of  gas. 

The  general  characters  of  ozone  are  those  of  an  oxidising  agent.  Thus,  it  cor- 
rodes organic  matter,  as  shown  by  its  rapid  action  on  caoutchouc  or  vulcanite  con- 
nectors. It  bleaches  most  vegetable  colours,  as  exemplified  particulai'ly  by  its  conver- 
sion of  indigo  into  isatin.  It  oxidates  black  sulphide  of  lead  into  white  sulphate  of 
lead,  changes  the  yeUow  ferrocyanide  iuto  the  red  ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  and 
colours  moist  sulphate  of  manganese  brown  from  formation  of  tlie  hj-drated  per- 
oxide. It  is  absorbed  by  moist  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and  silver,  with  production  of 
their  respective  oxides.  Moist  silver  is  even  converted  into  the  state  of  peroxide. 
Dry  ozone  is  also  readily  absorbed  by  dry  mercury  and  dry  iodine. 

In  some  cases,  however,  ozone  acts  as  a  deoxygenant.  Thus  it  decomposes  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  and  peroxide  of  barium,  with  evolution  of  inactive  oxygen,  derived  both 
from  the  ozone  and  the  peroxide,  as  represented  hypothetically  by  the  following 
equation : — 

—   +  -  +  —    +  +  — 

O  0  O    -^    H=  O  O     =     2  O  O    +    H=  O. 

Dry  ozone  is  decomposed  in  unlimited  quantity  by  the  drj'  peroxides  of  manganese  and 
lead,  and  by  black  oxide  of  copper,  these  oxides  not  undergoing  any  alteration  of  weiglit 
by  the  reaction.  It  is  also  decomposed  to  an  unlimited  extent  by  dry  silver  leaf  or 
filings.  These  unlimited  effects  may  be  explained  by  the  successive,  or  simultaneous, 
occurrence  of  oxidation  and  reduction.  Thus  dry  silver  leaf  is  at  first  obviously  oxi- 
dised by  ozone ;  and  the  oxide  of  silver  so  formed  is  then  reduced,  and  so  on  consecu- 
tively. 

Ozone  is  practically  insoluble  in  water  and  acid  solutions.  AVhen  ozonised  gas  is 
passed  through  potash  or  soda,  the  first  portions  are  abt^orbed,  probably  fi-om  the 
presence  of  some  organic  matter  in  the  alkaline  liquid,  but  after  a  little  time,  the  ozone 
passes  through  apparently  unaltered. 

Schonbein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  cviii.  15")  regards  ozone  as  permanently  negative 
oxygen.  He  also  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  permanently  positive  oxygen,  or  aiito- 
zonc,  which  at  present  is  known  only  in  combination  ;  and  consider's  that  inactive  oxy- 
gen is  a  product  of  tlie  union  of  ozone  and  antozone  O  O. 

This  idea  of  the  existence  of  two  essentially  distinct  varieties  of  oxygen,  which  is  like 
wise  advocated  by  M e i s s n e r  {Vnterstichungen  iibcr  den  Saucrstoff,  Hannover  1863. 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  126),  is  founded  chiefly  on  certain  diflFerences  observed  in  the 
behaviour  of  oxygen  evolved  from  tlie  alkaline  peroxides  on  the  one  hand,  and  tliat 
evolved  from  peroxide  of  manganese  or  peroxide  of  lead  on  the  other,  the  former 
exerting  for  the  most  part  a  reducing,  the  latter  an  oxidising  action.  But  Brodie 
showed  several  years  ago  (Phil.  Trans.  1850,  p.  759),  and  has  further  demonstrated  by 
more  recent  experiments  (Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  837  ;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  316),  tliat  the 
positive  or  negative  character  of  oxj'gen  (and  indeed  of  every  other  element)  is  not 
permanent,  but  depends  essentially  upon  that  of  the  other  elements  with  which  it  is 
associated  at  the  moment  of  chemical  change  (see  page  30-i ;  also  iii.  198). 

According  to  Meissner,  ordinary  oxygen  is  resolved  by  electrisation  into  ozone  and 
antozone,  the  former  of  which  is  absorbed  by  iodide  of  potassium,  pyrogallic  acid, 
&e.,  while  the  latter  i-emains  unabsorbed.  He  finds  that  when  pei'fectly  thy  electrised 
air  is  made  to  pass  through  water,  white  fumes  are  produced  on  its  exit  into  the  air, 
and  that  the  same  fumes  are  produced  when  the  dry  electrised  air  is  made  to  flow  into 
moist  air.  These  fumes  he  regards  as  a  mechanical  mixture  of  antozone  with  aqueous 
vapour.  According  to  v.  Babo,  however,  these  fumes  are  for  the  most  part  produced 
only  in  presence  of  nitrogen  or  oxidisable  substances ;  he  regards  them  as  consisting 
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of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  "which  is  known  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  ozone  on  water, 
eitlier  in  the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  form.  Von  Babo  also  asserts  that  the  proportion  of 
ozone  produced  in  air  or  oxygen  by  electrisation  is  the  same  whether  the  electricity 
used  be  positive  or  negative  or  the  two  alternately,  a  result  which  appears  inconsistent 
•with  the  jiroduction  of  two  oppositely  polarised  varieties  of  oxygen  by  electrisation. 
Moreover  ozonised  air  suffers  no  diminution  in  its  amount  of  ozone  by  passing  through 
a  solution  of  permanganic  acid,  whereas  such  diminution  always  occurs  if  the  air  has 
previously  been  in  contact  with  oxidisable  substances,  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
the  formation  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Compounds  of  Oxygen. — Oxides  and  Hydrates. 

Oxygen  may  enter  into  combination  in  vario\is  ways,  taking  the  place  of  hydi'Ogen  (in 
the  pi'oportion  of  1  at.  0  to  2  at.  H  )  in  the  radicles  of  compounds  formed  on  either  of 
the  types,  HCl,  H-O,  H"N,  H'C,  thus  giving  rise  to  oxy-chlorides,  oxy-iodides,  oxy- 
nitrides,  &c. ;  but  the  term,  "oxide"  is  specially  applied  to  compounds  derived  from 
a  single  or  multiple  atom  of  water,  H-0  or  where  part  at  least  of  the  ox3'gen 

occupies  the  place  external  to  the  radicle.  "When  the  hydrogen  in  the  type  is  partly 
replaced  by  other  elements  or  by  compound  radicles,  the  resulting  compound  is  a 
hydrate,  basylous,  acid  or  saline,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  substituted  ra- 
dicles ;  thus  KHO  and  Ba'H'O^  are  basyloushydrates;*^^*^|o,  ^^^2  1 0^,  and 

^^K^  |o'  arc  acid  hydrates  or  acids;  ^'j^^  1 0'  and  ^^jj3  1 0'  are  saline 

hydrates  or  acid  salts.  If  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  one  or  more 
radicles,  the  resulting  compound  is  an  anhydrous  oxide,  basylous,  acid  or  saline, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  radicles  which  enter  into  its  constitution;  thus  K'-'O,  Ba"0, 

and  bT=0^  are  basylous  oxides;  (C-IPO)'O,  (SO^)"©  and  {F"'Oy-0^  are  acid  oxides, 

,     ,  -1  11-1       C-H'O)^  («0=)">^2  (POr>^, 

anhydrous  acids,  or  anhydrides;  (    '  (     '    Na^  >0' are  saline 

oxides  or  neutral  salts. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  distinctions  between  basic,  acid  and  saline 
oxides  are  in  great  part  merely  conventional,  inasmuch  as  basylous  and  chlorous 
elements  or  radicles,  and  consequently  basic  and  acid  oxides  and  hydrates,  shade  off 
into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations,  so  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  drawing 
any  strictline  of  demai'cation  between  them.  Still  there  are  certain  hydrates  which  have  a 
marked  tendency  to  exchange  their  hydrogen  for  a  chlorous,  acid,  or  electro-negative 
element  or  radicle,  these  constituting  the  basylous  hydrates ;  while  others  have  a  decided 
tendency  to  exchange  their  hydrogen  for  a  metallic,  basylous,  or  electro-positive 
element  or  radicle,  and  these  constitute  the  acid  hydrates  or  acids.  The  chemical  or 
electro-chemical  characters  of  the  anhydrous  oxides  are  less  marked  than  those  of  the 
hydrates  ;  nevertheless  some  of  those  containing  radicles  of  decided  acid  tendency  unite 
more  or  less  readily  with  those  containing  radicles  of  opposite  character,  the  resulting 
compound  being  a  salt ;  thus  sulphuric  anhydride  SO^,  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour 
over  moderately  heated  anhydrous  baryta  Ba"0,  unites  with  it  readily,  the  combination 
being  attended  with  vind  incandescence,  and  forms  sulphate  of  barium  Ba"SO' ;  in  like 
manner  silicic  and  boric  anhj'drides  unite  readily  with  basylous  oxides  when  ignited 
in  contact  with  them,  and  expel  carbonic  anhydride  from  carbonates. 

The  general  properties  of  acid  hydrates  and  oxides  have  been  already  described  in 
the  articles  Acids  and  ANHYDnniES.  We  have  here  tliercfore  only  to  speak  of  the  com- 
position and  properties  of  the  more  basic  or  positive  among  these  compounds. 

Metallic  Oxides  and  Hydrates. 

1.  Oxides  with  one  atom  of  oxygcy},  formed  on  the  type  of  a  single  ato'm  of  ivater,  H^O. 
— The  alkali-metals,  lithium,,  sodium,  potassium,  cfesinm,  and  rubi di  um,  and 
oneof  the  heavy  metals, namely  thallium,*  which  are  mono- or  proto-equivalent,  that 
is  capable  of  replacing  hydrogen — atom  for  atom — form  mono-  or  proto-liydrates  having 
the  general  formula  M'HO.  These  hydrates  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  strongly 
alkaline  solutions  which  precipitate  the  solutions  of  all  other  metals,  excepting  the 
alkaline  earth-metals,  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium.  The  hydrates  of  the  alkali- 
metals  volatilise  slightly,  but  do  not  decomjiose  even  at  the  highest  temperatures. 
Hydrate  of  thallium,  on  the  other  hand,  becomes  anhydrous  when  heated  at  100° 
in  the  air,  or  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  common  temperatures. 

All  proto-equivalent  metals  also  form  auhydi-ous  protoxides,  having  the  general 


*  Thallium  in  many  other  of  its  chemical  relations  exhibits  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  alkali-metals. 
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formula  WO.  To  this  group  belong  also  the  salifiable  osidos  of  the  di-equivalent 
metals,  inchuled  in  the  formula  M"0  ;  such  are  the  oxides  of  barium,  strontium, 
calcium,  of  all  the  other  earth-metals  excepting  aluminium,  and  of  many  of  the  heavy 
metals,  namely  zinc,  cadmium,  chromium,  manganese,  iron,  nickel,  cobalt, 
uranium,  cojsper,  mercury,  lead,  palladium,  platinum,  tin,  and  a  few  others. 
Lastly,  there  are  two  oxides  contaiuing  4  atoms  of  metal  to  1  atom  of  oxygen,  viz. 
Ag'O  and  Cu'O.  The  former  has  long  been  known ;  the  latter  was  obtained  by 
H.  Eose  (Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  1864,  p.  330)  by  treating  a  cupric  salt  with  an  alkaline 
solution  of  stannous  oxide.  In  these  oxides,  2  atoms  of  metal  take  the  place  of  1  atom 
hydrogen.  They  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  with  separation  of  metal,  and  forma- 
tion of  argentic  and  cupric  salts  respectively. 

The  protoxides  of  the  alkali-metals  and  of  thallium  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
formation  of  soluble  hydrates  (c.  g.  K-'O  +  H-0  =  2KH0)  ;  the  oxides  of  barium, 
strontium,  and  calcium  unite  directly  with  water,  also  forming  soluble  hydrates  (e.  ff. 
Ba"0  +  H^O  =  Ba"H'-0-).  All  other  protoxides  are  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  and 
are  for  the  most  part  unaltered  by  water  ;  the  protoxides  of  magnesium  and  lead,  how- 
ever, are  slowly  converted  by  water  into  hydrates.  Protoxides  and  protohydrates 
are  decomposed  by  most  acids,  with  formation  of  salts,  and  elimination  of  1  atom  of 
water :  e.  g. 

KHO    +     HCl       =       H-0    H-  KCl. 
TIO       +    2HC1       =       H-0    4-  2T1C1. 
Ba"0     +    2HC1       =       H^O    +  Ba"CP. 
Ba^O     -f     H-SO*    =       H=0^   +  Ba"SO^. 

2.  Oxides  and  H>/dratcs  containing  two  atoms  of  Oxygen,  formed  on  the  type  of  a 
double  atom  of  water,  ffO'. — This  group  includes: — a.  The  hydrates  of  the  di-equi- 
valent metals,  barium,  calcium,  lead,  copper,  &c.,  e.g.  barytic  hj'di-ate  Ba"H-0-, 
cupric  hydrate  Cu"H-0-,  stannous  hydrate  Sn"H-0^.  The  hydrates  of  barium,  strontium 
and  calcium  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  or  very  slight]}-  soluble,  as  hydrate 
of  lead.  All  these  hydrates  are  decomposed  by  heat  into  metallic  oxide  and  water;  but  the 
degree  of  heat  required  to  elFect  the  change  is  different  in  each  particular  instance. 
Thus,  cupric  hydrate  is  decomposed  at  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiUng  water,  whereas 
hydrate  of  calcium  requires  a  full  red  heat  to  resolve  it  into  quiekUme  and  water.  These 
hydrates  are  decomposed  by  acids,  with  formation  of  salts  and  elimination  of  2  at.  water : 
Ba'ffO^  +  2HC1  =  2H=0  +  Ba"CP 
Cu"H»0-  +  W&O*  =  2H-0  +  Cu'SO*. 
;8.  The  anhydrous  salifiable  oxides  of  tetra-equivalent  metals,  e.  g.  zirconia  Zr'^'O-, 
thorina  Tli''0-,  stannic  oxide  Sn''0'-,  platinic  oxide  Pf'O',  and  the  corres- 
ponding oxides  of  the  other  metals  of  the  islatinum  gi'oup ;  also  titanic  oxide  Ti'^O", 
tantalic  oxide  Ta''0-,  niobic  oxide  Nb^'O-,  and  the  dioxidesof  molybdenum, 
tungsten,  and  vanadium.  AU  these  dioxides,  excepting  those  of  titanium,  tan- 
talum, and  niobium,  have  more  or  less  of  a  basylous  chai'acter,  and  are  converted  into 
salts  by  the  action  of  acids;  but  they  all,  excepting  those  of  molybdenum,  tungsten  and 
vanadium,  likewise  exhibit  the  characters  of  acid  oxides,  and  form  salts  with  the  more 
basylous  oxides.  In  the  same  group  of  acid  oxides  may  also  be  included  the  dioxides 
of  certain  semimetaUic  elements,  namely  silicic  oxide  or  anhydride  SiO-,  sel- 
enious  oxide  Se'''0-,  and  tellurous  oxide  Te'^'O^. 

7.  Certain  double  or  saline  oxides  in  which  half  the  hydi'ogen  is  replaced  by  2  atoms 
of  a  mono-equivalent,  and  half  by  1  atom  of  a  di-equivalent  metal,  such  as  potassium- 
zinc-oxide  Ii-Zu"0-,  platinite  of  potassium  K-Pt"0-,  stanuite  of  sodium 
Na=Sn"0-,  &c. 

5.  In  addition  to  the  acid  and  basylous  dioxides  above  mentioned,  there  are 
certain  other  oxides  with  two  atoms  of  oxygen,  possessed  of  very  different  properties. 
In  these  last  dioxides,  typified  by  peroxide  of  hj'drogen  H-0-,  the  second  atom  of 
oxj'gen  seems  to  be  retained  on  a  very  uncertain  teniu-e.  Oxides  of  this  description 
are  usually  termed  peroxides,  to  distinguish  them  from  thf  salifiable  oxides  already 
considered.  These  peroxides  do  not  form  any  corresponding  chlorides,  or  corresponding 
salts  in  general,  but  when  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid,  they  evolve  either  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  or  clalorine,  thus  : 

BaO=    +    2HC1      =      H'O^    +  Ba"Cl= 

MnO=  +    4HC1      =    2H-0     +    ]VIu"Cl=    +  CR 

The  peroxides  of  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  potassium,  and  sodium  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  peroxide  of  hydrogen  ;  while  the  peroxides  of  the  less  basylous  metals, 
manganese,  lead  and  silver,  have  a  tendency  to  produce  chlorine.  In  accordance  with 
these  different  tendencies,  the  alkaline  peroxides  are  found  to  exert  in  many  cases  a 
reducing  action,  like  peroxide  of  hydi-ogen  (iii.  198),  whereas  the  peroxides  of  man- 
ganese, lead  and  sih'er,  act  more  generally  as  oxidising  agents ;  and  lience  it  has  been 
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inferred  by  Schonbein  and  others  (p.  302)  that  the  oxygen  in  the  alkaline  peroxides 
is  essentially  eleetro-positire,  whereas  that  in  peroxide  of  manganese  &c.  is  essentially 
negative.  These  differences,  however,  are  not  really  permanent  and  essential,  but  vary  witli 
the  conditions  under  which  the  second  atom  of  oxygen  is  set  free.  In  the  first  place,  all 
peroxides  alike  evolve  clilorine  {i.  e.  exert  an  oxidising  action)  when  heated  with  strong 
hydrochloric  acid. — 2.  An  acid  solution  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  converts  ferrocyanide 
into  ferricyanide  of  potassium,  whereas  an  alkaline  peroxide  mixed  with  an  alkaline 
or  neutral  solution  of  the  ferricyanide  reduces  it  to  ferrocyanide. — 3.  An  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  peroxide  of  sodium  added  to  a  manganous  salt  forms  hydrated  peroxide  of 
manganese;  whereas  an  acid  solution  of  peroxide  of  hj'drogen  mixed  with  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  evolves  oxygen  and  forms  a  manganous  salt. — 4.  An  alkaline 
solution  of  peroxide  of  sodium  oxidises  an  alkaline  solution  of  chromic  oxide,  converting 
it  into  chromic  acid,  whereas  acid  solutions  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (or  of  the  alkaline 
peroxides)  reduce  chromic  acid  to  chromic  oxide(Bro  die,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  333;  see 
al.so  i.  856  and  iii.  198).  All  peroxides,  also,  whether  of  the  more  or  less  basylous  sub- 
groups, alike  yield  oxygen  and  a  protosulphate  when  acted  upon  by  strong  sulphuric 
acid : 

BaO'    +    H^SO*    =    H'O    +     O    +  Ba"SO'. 

MnO=    +    WHO*    =    H-0    +     O    +  Mn"SO'. 
The  oxygen  evolved  from  the  above  reaction  with  peroxide  of  barium  is  highly 
ozonic,  and  that  from  the  reaction  with  peroxide  of  manganese  appears  to  contain  a 
trace  of  ozone. 

These  peroxides  might  also  be  classified  as  a  distinct  group,  and  represented  by  a 
distinct  set  of  formulae,  thus : 

BaO  .  0    Peroxide  of  barium. 


H'O  .  O  Peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

Na^O  .  O  Peroxide  of  sodium. 

K-'O  .  O  Peroxide  of  potassium. 

CaO  .  O  Peroxide  of  calcium. 

SrO   .  0  Peroxide  of  strontium. 


MuO  .  O    Peroxide  of  manganese. 
PbO  .  O    Peroxide  of  lead. 
Ag-0  .  O    Peroxide  of  silver. 


We  find,  however,  that  although  non-salifiable  as  a  rtile,  yet  under  certain  circum- 
stances, some  of  these  oxides  can  act  as  if  salifiable.  Thus  the  peroxides  of  manganese 
and  lead  are  capable  of  dissolving  in  acetic  acid  to  form  diacetates.  Moreover,  the 
acknowledged  salifiable  dioxide  of  palladium  manifests  many  of  the  properties  of  a 
peroxide.  Whence  it  seems  that  tlie  difference  between  a  salifiable  dioxide  and  a 
neutral  peroxide  is  rather  a  difference  of  habit  than  of  essential  character  ;  and  this 
view  is  confirmed  by  a  consideration  of  the  peroxides  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  be- 
longing to  the  next  group.  Most  of  tlie  above  peroxides  can  exist  in  the  hydrated 
state,  but  whether  or  not  the  water  exists  as  a  separate  constituent  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  Some  oxides  also,  having  the  formulae  of  f-oxides,  have  the 
characters  of  peroxides.  Thus,  red  oxide  of  lead  has  a  formula  corresponding  to  that 
of  black  oxide  of  iron,  but  the  two  bodies  behave  very  differently  when  treated  with 
acids.    The  former  breaks  up  in  accordance  with  this  equation : 

Non-sa!ifiable. 

Pb'0«    =^    2Pb"0    +  PbO^; 
the  latter  in  accordance  with  this  : 

Salifiable. 

Fe^O*    =    Fe"0     +  Pe^O'. 

3.  Oxides  with  three  atoms  of  oxt/gen,  formed  on  the  type  of  three  atoms  of  water, 
H'O'.    o.  In  this  class  are  included  salifiable  trioxides  and  trihydrates.    The  most 

basylous  of  the  trioxides  are  alumina  AFO',  ferric  oxide  Fe-0',  chromic  oxide 

Cr-0',   eerie  oxide  Ce-'O^  and  trioxide  of  bismuth  Bi^O'.    In  the  trioxides 

of  gold  and  antimony,  Au-0'  and  Sb'^O'  respectively,  the  chlorous  and  basylous 

functions  are  pretty  equally  balanced,  while  in  trioxide  of  arsenic  As-0'  the  basylous 
character  is  scarcely  to  be  recognised.    This  last  trioxide  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 

being  converted  by  solution  into  its  corresponding  hydrate  or  acid,  thus:  As^O'  +  3H-0 
=  2H'As"'0^ 

The  more  basjdous  trioxides  are  practically  insoluble  in  water.  They  all  form  hy- 
drates, among  which  the  aluminic,  ferric,  chromic,  and  eerie  hydrates  are  represented 
by  the  general  formula  n'M"'0'.  These  normal  hydrates  are  somewhat  unstable, 
especially  on  the  application  of  heat,  whereby  they  lose  water  and  are  reduced  to 
the  type  HM"'0'.  For  example,  HTe"'0'  when  dried  at  120°  loses  H-0,  and  becomes 
HFe"'0'.    Hydrate  of  bismuth  when  first  precipitated  has  probably  also  the  com- 
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position  H'Bi"'0'.  but  hy  drying  it  loses  1  at.  water  and  is  reduced  to  IIBi"'0-.  By 
a  further  application  of  heat  these  hydrates  are  rendered  anhydrous,  thus : 

2HTe"'0'  -  2W0  =  Fe-0'. 
The  basylous  trihydrates  are  all  readily  soluble  in  acids.  The  trioxides  of  aluminium, 
iron,  chromium  and  cerium  exist  in  several  different  modifications,  some  of  whioli  are 
readily,  others  scarcely  at  all  acted  upon  by  acids.  But  all  salifiable  oxides  and  hydrates 
with  three  atoms  of  oxygen,  when  decomposed  by  acids,  yield  corresponding  salts,  and 
eliminate  three  atoms  of  water,  thus  : — 

Bi'-O'    +    6HC1       =       3H-'0    +  2Bi'"CP 
H'Ar'O^    +    3HC1       =       3H^0    +  APCP. 

fi.  Certain  trioxides  have  the  characters  of  peroxides  ;  that  is  to  say,  when  acted 
upon  by  acids,  they  do  not  form  trisalts  but  protosalts,  and  simultaneously  evolve 
oxygen  or  chlorine.  The  trioxides  of  cobalt  and  nickel  Co-0'  and  Ki'^O'  respectively, 
are  as  decidedly  peroxides  as  the  dioxides  of  lead  and  barium.  The  trioxide  of  man- 
ganese is  intermediate  in  its  properties,  and  serves  to  connect  the  .salifiable  oxides  of 
chromium  and  iron  with  the  inditferent  trioxides,  or  peroxides,  of  nickel  and  cobalt. 
Thus  it  dissolves  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  to  form  an  unstable  hydrated  trichloride  of 
manganese : — 

Mu-0'    +    6HC1      =      3H=0    +  2Mn"'CP. 
But  when  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  forms  dichloride  of  manganese  and 
chlorine : — 

Mn-0»    +    6HC1      =      3H=0    +    2Mn'Cl=    +  CF. 
7.  Certain  oxides  with  three  atoms  of  oxygen  react  in  a  very  peculiar  manner  with 
acids,  as  if  two-thirds  of  the  oxygen  were  retained  by  the  metal  on  a  more  intimate 
footing  than  the  remainder.    Trioxide  of  uranium  is  the  most  striking  member 

of  this  class.  To  judge  from  its  reactions,  it  would  seem  to  be  the  protoxide  of  an 
oxidised  radicle  U-O'^  playing  the  part  of  a  metal.  This  trioxide  might  be  represented 
by  the  formula  (U^0-')"0,  analogous  to  that  of  protoxide  of  copper  Cu"0,  in  which  the 
compound  radicle  U'O-  plays  the  part  of  metallic  copper  Cu.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
grouping  is  capable  of  being  transferred  from  one  compound  to  another  in  ex- 

change for  an  atom  of  hydrogen  or  its  representative,  precisely  as  is  the  metal  copper, 
thus : — • 

Cu'O  +  2HN0'  =  H'O  +  Cu"(NO')^ 
(U'-0-)"0  +  2HN0'  =  H-0  +  (U-'0-)"(NO')-. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  trioxide  of  antimon}'  occasionally,  and  the  trioxide  of  iron 
more  rarely,  react  as  if  their  respective  formula  were  (Sb^O^)"0  and  (Fe'0-/'0.  In 
many  aluminous  silicates  also,  the  trioxide  of  aluminium  Al'O',  appears  to  function  as 
a  pi'otoxide  of  aluniinyl  (Al-0')"0.  The  peculiarity  of  the  trioxide  of  uranium  is  that 
it  never  acts  as  a  salifiable  trioxide,  but  always  as  an  oxide  of  uranyl.  Oxides  behaving 
in  the  above-described  manner,  were  termed  by  Laurent  basyl-oxides,  and  their  corre- 
sponding salts  basj'l-salts. 

4.  Oxides  wiihfojir  atoms  of  oxygen,  formed  on  the  type  H'O*.  The  only  known 
anhydrous  oxide  belonging  to  this  type  is  the  tetroxide  of  osmium  OsO"*  (p.  246). 

The  hydrates  corresponding  to  the  dioxides  also  belong  to  it  :  e.  g.  stannic 
hydrate  H^Sn^'O^  palladic  hydrate  H'Pd'^O',  platinic  hydrate  H'Pr'^O' ; 
also  certain  double  or  saline  oxides  containing  tetratomic  metals,  c.  (7.  stannate  of 
sod  in  m  Na*Sn''0',  platinate  of  potassium  K^Pt'^O*,  &c. 

The  type  H'O'  also  includes  the  large  class  of  oxides  known  as  f-oxides,  compounds 
in  which  6  atc^ms  of  hydrogen  are  replaced  by  2  atoms  of  a  tri-equivalent  metal, 
while  the  remaining  two  in  the  type  either  remain  or  are  replaced  by  one  atom 
of  a  di-equivalent  metal.  Examples  of  these  compounds  are  furnished  by  mag- 
netic o  X  i  d  e  of  iron  Fe"(Fe"')^0\  c  h  r  o  m  e  -  i  r  o  n  Fe"(Co"')"0 r  c  d  1  e  a  d  Pb"(JPb"')'0', 
red  oxide  of  manganese  ]VIn"(Mn"')^0^  &c.  Some  of  the  native  j-oxides  are 
very  slowly  attacked  by  acids,  but  all  of  them,  when  decomposed  by  acids,  form  salts 
corresponding  to  the  acids,  with  elimination  of  4  at.  water  for  each  atom  of  oxide  de- 
composed ;  e.  g., 

Fe"(Fe"'fO'  +  8HC1  =  4H=0  +  Fe"CP  +  2Fe"'CP. 
Oxidesivith  five  atoms  of  oxygen,  formed  on  the  type  H"'0^  To  this  type  belong 
the  pentoxides  of  bi.smuth  Bi"0^  antimony  Sb^O^  and  arsenic  As-0^,  all  of  which  are 
of  acid  character.  The  last  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  tlie  other  two  are  insoluble. 
With  these  oxides  may  also  bo  classed  phosphoric  anhydi-ide  P-0*,  and  nitric  anhy- 
dride N=0^ 

Tiie  same  metal  may  give  origin  to  many  difiFerent  oxides  and  hydrates,  as  instanced 
particularly  by  manganese.    The  protoxides  and  protohydrates  are  the  most  strongly 
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basylous,  and  then  follow  the  trioxides.  The  acid  ch:u-acters  of  the  hydrates  increase 
with  the  relative  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they  contain : — 


H^Mn"0'^  Manganous  hydrate 

HMn"'0^  Manganic  hydrate 

H-Mn''0'  Manganic  acid 

HM^'O^  Permanganic  acid 


MnO  Protoxide 

Mn^O<  ?-oxides 

Mn'-O-'  Trioxide 

MnO-  Peroxide 


The  relations  of  the  principal  classes  of  chlorides  and  salifiable  oxides  to  one 
another  are  shown  in  the  following  table  :  — 

Chhiride.  Oxide. 
Protoehloride       KCl  Protoxide*  K-0 

Bichloride  Ba"CP  „  Ea"0 

Tetrachloride       Sn"CP  Dioxide  Sn^'O^ 

Trichloride  Cr"'CP  Trioxide  Cr-O^ 

Hexchloride         IrCP?  „  IrO' 

Occurrence  and  formation  of  Metallic  Oxides.  Some  metallic  oxides  are  found 
native.  The  principal  of  these  are  certain  oxides  of  iron,  namely,  the  trioxide  Fe-0', 
known  as  red  hsematite  or  oligiste ;  the  hydrated  trioxide  HFe"'0',  known  as  brown 
LiEmatite  or  brownstone;  the  |-oxido  Fe"(Fe"')^0^,  known  as  magnetic  iron  ore,  and 
certain  oxides  of  manganese,  namely,  the  peroxide  MnO-,  known  as  pyrolusite,  and 
sevei-al  rarer  oxides,  including  the  trioxide  or  braunite  Mn-()''.  the  hydrated  trioxide 
or  manganite  H(Mn)"'0-,  the  J-oxide  or  liausmanite  Mn'\Mu"')-0'^,  and  an  oxide  of 
peculiar  composition,  known  as  varvicite.  The  principal  source  of  tin  is  the  native 
dioxide  SnO-,  or  tinstone  ;  of  chromium,  the  native  double  oxide  of  chrome  and  iron, 
or  chrome-iron;  and  of  uranium,  tlie  native  |-oxide  U"(U"')-0',  or  pitchblende.  Tri- 
oxide of  aluminium  Al-0',  occurs  native  in  the  forms  of  ruby,  sapphire,  and  corundum  ; 
and  combined  with  oxide  of  magnesium  in  spinelle  Mg"(Ar")-0'.  Moreover,  native 
alumina  and  native  magnesia  occur  in  the  hy^drated  state,  the  former  as  diaspore,  the 
latter  as  brucite.  Native  trioxides  of  antimony  and  bismuth  have  been  occasionally 
met  with,  as  have  also  the  two  oxides  of  copper.  Dioxide  of  titanium  is  found  native 
as  rutile,  brookite,  and  anatase. 

Metallic  oxides  are  obtained  artificially  by  the  following  processes  :  a.  The  soluble 
hydrates  of  calcium,  strontium,  and  barium  are  usually  jirepared  by  the  action  of  water 
upon  the  anhydrous  protoxides.  The  soluble  hydrates  of  lithum,  sodium,  and  potassium 
might  be  made  in  a  similar  way,  but  in  practice  they  are  always  obtained  by  decompos- 
ing solutions  of  their  carbonates,  sulphates,  or  sulphydrates  by  other  bases.  Thus  the  car- 
bonate of  alkali-metal  is  usually  decomposed  by  lime  or  baryta,  the  sulphate  by  baryta, 
and  the  sulphydrate  by  oxide  of  copper.  Hydrate  of  barium  likewise  is  frequently 
made  by  decomposing  the  sulpliide  or  sulphydrate  of  barium  with  oxide  of  copper.  The 
six  soluble  hydi'ates  also  result  from  the  action  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures  upon 
their  respective  metals.  The  insoluble  salifiable  hydrates  are  prepared  by  decomposing 
some  or  other  of  their  salts,  with  the  above  soluble  hydrates,  or  with  ammonia,  or  in 
some  cases  with  magnesia.  Moreover,  the  carbonates  of  tlie  corresponding  basylous 
metals  may  be  substituted  for  the  aVjove  hydrates  to  precipitate  those  hydrated  oxides 
which  do  not  readily  combine  with  carbonic  anhydride  to  form  carbonates,  thus ; 

SnCP      -1-      WO    +      Ca"CO'       =      Ca"CF      +    ffSn"0-      +  CO' 
2FeCl'      +    3ir-0    +     3Ca"C0'       =      3Ca"CF    -f    2HTe"'0'    -t-  3C0'. 
And,  in  a  few  cases,  water,  especially  boiling  water,  may  be  substituted  for  the  alkali, 
thus  : 

Bi"'(N05)'    +    3H=0     =      3HN0»    +  H^Bi"0'. 

Nitrate  of  tellurium  is  decomposed  by  water  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

The  hydrated  peroxides  are  usually  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the  anhydrous  per- 
oxides of  the  highly  basylous  metals  ;  or  by  precipitating  their  soluble  salts  with  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen ;  or  by  passing  chlorine  gas  through  the  protoxides  of  the  heavy 
metals  suspended  in  water  or  alkaline  liquid  : 

CP    +    21010    -1-    2CoO      =     2KC1    +  Co=0'H-0. 

The  protohydrates  of  iron  and  manganese  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form  theii' 
respective  sesquihydrates. 

*  The  recent  alterations  in  tlie  atomic  weights  of  the  inetals  {iii.957)  liave  necessitated  corresponding 
alterations  in  the  nomenclature  of  oxides  ;  tliese  compounds  being  now  called  proto-  (or  mono-),  di-, 
or  tri-oxides,  simply  according  to  the  number  of  oxygen-atoms  which  thev  contain,  and  the  proto-  and 
tri-oxiiies  being  distinguished  as  di-  or  mono-metallic,  according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  metal  :issoci- 
ated  with  the  oxygen:  e.g.,  K-O  =  dipotas.«ic  oxide;  Ba'O,  mono-harytic,  or  simply  barytic  oxide; 
Cr-03  =  dichromic  trioxide  ;  CrO-*  chromic  trioxide.  The  dimetallic  trioxides  (alumina,  for  ex;mi- 
plel  were  represented  according  to  the  former  system  of  atomic  weights  (i.  465)  by  the  formula  M''0', 
and  called  sesquioxides. 
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$.  Anhydrous  oxides  are  frequently  prepared  by  directly  oxidising  the  metal. 
Many  oxides,  especially  those  of  volatile  metals,  arsenic,  zinc,  cadmium,  and  mercury, 
for  instance,  are  obtained  by  simply  heating  the  metals  in  air  or  oxygen.  Protoxide 
of  lead,  a  readily  fusible  oxide,  is  made  commercially  by  roasting  the  metal  in  a  current 
of  air.  Black  oxide  of  iron  is  well  known  in  the  form  of  smithy  scales,  as  a  product 
of  the  ignition  of  iron  in  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  two  oxides  of  copper  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  manner.  Sometimes,  also,  metallic  oxides  result  from  the  direct  action 
of  oxygen  upon  certain  compounds  of  the  metals.  Thus  arsenious  oxide,  and  the 
mixed  oxides  of  iron  and  copper,  are  prepared  by  roasting  metallic  sulphides  instead  of 
the  reguline  metals.  Again,  peroxide  of  silver  is  made  by  acting  upon  nitrate  of  silver 
•with  nascent  oxygen  evolved  from  the  positive  plate  of  the  battery.  Many  oxides,  pro- 
cured in  various  ways,  are  converted  into  their  higher  oxides  by  ignition  in  a  current 
of  oxygen  or  of  air,  as  is  the  case  with  peroxide  of  barium  and  red  oxide  of  lead,  for 
instance.  In  this  direct  mode  of  oxidation  the  oxygen  is  frequently  supplied  by  means 
of  some  oxidising  compound.  Thus  the  oxides  of  tin  and  antimony  are  readily  made 
by  acting  upon  the  respective  metals,  or  their  sulphides,  with  strong  nitric  acid;  and 
many  oxides  are  procured  by  fusing  the  metals,  or  their  sulphides,  with  nitre.  By 
this  last  method,  the  resulting  oxides,  if  at  all  of  an  acid-forming  character,  appear  in 
the  state  of  potassium-salts.  Many  metals,  especially  at  a  red  heat,  are  readily 
oxidated  by  water  or  steam. 

7.  Some  oxides  are  made,  not  by  oxidation,  but  by  reduction  of  their  superior  oxides. 
Thus,  the  |-oxide  of  manganese  is  made  by  igniting  the  peroxide.  Trioxide  of  chro- 
mium is  made  by  igniting  chromic  acid,  or  the  chromates  of  the  volatile  metals,  mer- 
cury and  ammonium.  Cuprous  oxide  is  made  by  reducing  the  cupric  oxide  with 
metallic  copper.  Dioxide  of  tungsten  is  made  by  reducing  tungstic  anhydride  in  a 
current  of  hydrogen.  Sometimes  the  hydrogen  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
ammonia  effects  the  reduction.  In  this  way  the  ignition  of  molybdate  of  ammonium 
yields  protoxide  of  molybdenum. 

5.  One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  preparing  anhydrous  metallic  oxides  consists 
in  heating  metallic  hydrates,  carbonates,  oxalates,  nitrates,  and  sulphates.  Nearly  all 
metallic  hydrates  yield  metallic  oxide  by  exposure  to  a  degree  of  heat  varying  from 
below  100°  to  full  redness.  The  hydrates  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  lithium  are  not 
decomposed  by  heat,  but  can  yield  their  corresponding  oxides  by  treatment  with  their 
respective  metals :  NaHO  -t-  Na  =  Na^O  -1-  H.  All  metallic  carbonates, 
excepting  those  of  barium,  potassium,  sodium,  and,  to  some  extent,  lithium,  are 
decomposed  by  heat  and  yield  metallic  oxide.  Quicklime  or  protoxide  of  calcium  is 
made  in  this  way  by  the  ignition  of  chalk  or  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  oxides  of 
nickel  and  cobalt  are  frequently  prepared  by  igniting  their  oxalates  ;  those  of  barium, 
copper,  and  mercury  by  igniting  their  nitrates  ;  and  those  of  iron  and  aluminium,  by 
igniting  their  sulphates. 

Oxides  are  for  the  most  part  opaque  earthy  bodies,  destitute  of  metallic  lustre.  With 
the  exception  of  the  peroxides  of  silver,  lead,  and  manganese,  they  are  non-conductors 
of  electricity.  The  densities  of  metallic  oxides,  save  of  the  highly  basylous  ones,  are 
usually  lower  than  those  of  the  metals  themselves.  Some  native  oxides  are  extremely 
hard.  Tliis  hardness  greatly  exceeds,  but  otherwise  bears  no  relation  to,  the  hardness 
of  the  corresponding  metals.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  all  metallic  oxides  occur  in 
the  solid  state.  The  majority  of  them  are  fusible,  those  of  lead  and  bismuth  at  a  low 
ted  heat,  those  of  copper  and  iron  at  a  white  heat,  those  of  barium  and  aluminium  in 
the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  but  that  of  calcium  at  no  temperature  to  which  it  has 
hitherto  been  subjected.  Unlike  the  compounds  of  metal  with  chlorine,  which  are 
much  more  fusible,  the  compounds  of  metals  with  oxygen,  except  indeed  the  black 
oxide  of  iron,  the  trioxide  of  chromium,  and  the  trioxide  of  molybdenum,  are  much  less 
fusible  than  the  uneombined  metals.  Tetroxide  of  osmium,  the  trioxides  of  arsenic 
and  antimony,  and  the  dioxide  of  tellurium  are  readily  volatile. 

A  greater  or  less  degree  of  heat  effects  the  decomposition  of  many  metallic  oxides. 
Those  of  gold,  platinum,  silver,  and  mercury  are  reduced  to  the  reguline  state  by  an  inci- 
pient red  heat.  At  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  the  peroxides  of  barium,  cobalt,  nickel 
and  lead  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  protoxides;  while  the  the  j-osides  of  manganese  and 
iron  result  from  the  exposure  of  the  dioxide  and  trioxide  respectively  to  a  still  stronger 
degree  of  heat.  By  gentle  ignition  arsenic  anhydride  is  reduced  to  the  state  of  arsen- 
ious anhydride,  and  chromic  anhydride  to  the  state  of  trioxide  of  chromium. 

The  superior  oxides  of  the  metals  are  readily  reduced  to  a  lower  state  of  oxidation 
by  treatment  with  a  current  oi  hydrogen  gas  at  a  more  or  less  elevated  temperature. 
At  a  higher  degree  of  heat,  hydrogen  gas  will  transform  to  the  reguline  state  all  metallic 
oxides  except  the  trioxides  of  aluminium  and  chromium,  and  the  protoxides  of  man- 
ganese, miiguesium,  barium,  strontium,  calcium,  lithium,  sodium,  and  potassium.  The 
temperature  necessary  to  enable  hydrogen  to  eflfect  the  decomposition  of  some  oxides  is 
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oomparatively  low.  Thus  even  metallic  iron  may  be  reduced  from  its  oxides  by  hydro- 
gen gas  at  a  heat  considerably  below  redness,  so  as  to  form  an  iron  pyrophorus.  Carbon, 
at  a  red  or  white  heat,  is  a  still  more  powerful  deoxidating  agent  than  hydrogen,  and 
seems  to  be  capable  of  completely  reducing  all  metalhc  oxides  whatsoever.  In  the  re- 
duction of  metallic  oxides  by  carbon  at  a  high  temperature,  carbonic  oxide  is  always 
produced,  the  reducing  power  of  which  gas  also  is  extremely  great.  The  oxidMahle 
metah  in  general  act  as  reducing  agents.  As  a  rule,  the  more  basj'lous  metals,  when 
heated  with  the  oxides  of  less  basylous  metals,  reduce  the  latter  to  the  reguliue  state. 
Many  inferior  oxides,  cuprous  oxide  for  instance,  are  made  by  reducing  the  higher 
oxides  with  metal. 

With  the  exception  of  the  oxides  of  the  earth-metals,  chlorine  decomposes  all  me- 
tallic oxides,  uniting  with  the  metals  to  form  chlorides,  and  expelling  the  oxygen. 
With  oxide  of  silver  this  reaction  takes  place  at  ordinary  temperatures ;  with  the 
alkalis  and  alkaline  earths,  at  a  full  red  heat.  The  action  of  chlorine  upon  metallic 
hydrates  and  moist  metallic  oxides,  to  form  metallic  chlorides  and  either  hypochlorite.? 
or  peroxides,  has  been  already  described. 

Sulphur  at  an  elevated  temperature  can  decompose  most  metallic  oxides.  With 
many  oxides,  those  of  silver,  mercury,  lead  and  copper,  for  instance,  metallic  sulphides 
and  sulphurous  anhydride  are  produced.  With  the  highlj'  basylous  oxides,  the  pro- 
ducts are  metallic  sulphate  and  sulphide.  There  are  some  oxides  upon  which  sulphur 
exerts  no  action.  Of  these  the  principal  are  magnesia,  alumina,  cliromic  oxide,  and 
tlie  stannic  and  titanic  anhydrides.  15y  boiling  sulphur  with  soluble  hydrates,  mix- 
tures of  polysulphide  and  hyposulphite  are  produced.  With  the  exception  of  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  chromic  oxide,  most  metallic  oxides  can  absorb  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
to  form  metallic  sulphide  or  sulphydrate  and  water. 

The  action  of  phusphonis  upon  metallic  oxides  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  sulphur ; 
it  usually  produces  a  mixture  of  phosphide  and  phosphate.  Like  sulphur  it  does  not 
react  with  magnesia  or  alumina.  Boiled  with  the  soluble  alkalis  it  produces  phos- 
plioretted  hydrogen  and  a  hypophosphite. 

The  action  of  water  and  acids  upon  metallic  oxides  has  been  already  considered 
(pp.  302-306).  Many  of  the  acid  oxides  dissolve  in  water  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
undergoing  decomposition  and  forming  acid  solutions.  But  the  dioxides  of  tin, 
titanium,  zirconium,  and  tantalum,  and  the  trioxides  of  tellurium  and  tungsten,  may 
be  obtained  in  a  state  perfectly  insoluble  in  water.    {Odling^s  Manual  of  Chemistry.)  , 

Peroxides  of  Organic  Radicles. 
The  hydrates  and  oxides  of  basylous  or  positive  organic  radicles  formed  on  the 
r?.H-0  have  been  already  described  under  Alcohols  (i.  97)  and  Ethers  (ii.  508)  ; 
the  hydrates  and  oxides  of  acid  or  negative  organic  radicles  formed  on  the  same 
type  are  described  under  Acids  (i.  39),  and  ANHYDRroES  (i.  293).  We  have  here 
to  describe  certain  peroxides  of  acid  organic  radicles  recently  discovered  by  Brodie 
(Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  ix.  361,  xii.  655;  Phil.  Trans.  18G4,  p.  407;  Chem.  Soc.  J.  x-vii. 
266).    The  following  have  been  obtained  : — 

Peroxide  of  Acetyl     .       .       .       C'H«0«  =  {CWOy.O'^ 

Peroxide  of  Butyryl    .       .       .       CH'^O*  =  (C^H'O)^.^ 

Peroxide  of  Valeryl    .       .       ,       C'^H'^O*  =  (C^H'O)-.O' 

Peroxide  of  Benzoyl   .       .       .       CH'^O*  =  (C'H^O)IO- 

Peroxide  of  Nitrobenzoyl    .       .       C"H''(N0^)20«     =  [C'H\NO-)0]'.0' 
Peroxide  of  Cuminyl  .       .       C™H^-0'  =  (C"'H"0)102 

Peroxide  of  Camphoryl       .       .       C'°H'«0*  =  C"'H"'0'.02. 

These  organic  peroxides  are  produced  by  the  action  of  peroxide  of  barium  on  the 
chlorides  or  oxides  (anhydrides)  of  the  several  acid  radicles.  In  their  chemical  rela- 
tions they  are  the  analogues  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  and  of  chlorine. 

The  formulae  just  given  express  their  composition  in  the  free  state ;  the  first  six, 
which  contain  monatomic  radicles,  might  all  be  halved,  but  the  half-formulae  would 
contain  uneven  numbers  of  hydrogen-atoms  and  cannot  therefore  be  admitted  for  the 
isolated  compounds :  these  half-molecules,  however,  like  the  single  atom  of  chlorine, 
may  exist  in  combination  with  hydrogen,  producing  the  corresponding  acids ;  thus : — 
Free  chlorine.  Hydrochloric  acid. 

ClCl.  HCl. 

Free  peroxide  of  Acetic  acid, 

acetyl. 

C'lPO'.  H.C=H'0=. 
Ter oxide  o  f  Acetyl,  C''H''0',  is  prepared  by  dissolving  acetic  anhydride  in  pure 
ether,  and  gradually  adding  an  equivalent  quantity  of  pure  peroxide  of  barium  : 

2C'H^0»    +    Ba"0'      =      C'lPBa'C*    -I-  C'H«0'. 
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Its  preparation  and  properties  have  already  been  described  (i.  35).  When  dry  it  is 
violently  explosive  and  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  caution.  It  is  a  powerful 
oxidising  agent,  like  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  but  is  distinguished  from  that  compound  by 
not  reducing  chromic  or  permanganic  acid  in  acid  solution. 

Peroxide  of  Butyryl,  CH'^OS  is  easily  prepared  by  carefullj'  mixing  butyric 
anhydride  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrated  peroxide  of  barium  (till  a  drop  of 
the  mixture,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  faint  bhie  colour  vrith  dilute 
solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium),  stirring  up  the  mass  with  a  little  water,  and 
agitating  with  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  washed  with  dilute  hj-drochloric  acid, 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  water,  and  left  to  evaporate,  leaves  the  peroxide  of  butyryl  as 
an  oily  body  only  slightly  soluble  in  water;  it  must  be  dried  with  chloride  of  calcium. 
It  decomposes  with  slight  explosion  when  heated,  and  when  suspended  in  water  exerts 
an  oxidising  action,  like  the  acetyl-compound. 

Peroxide  of  Valeryl,  C'^H'^O*,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  a  heavj'  oily  liquid, 
possessing  similar  properties. 

Peroxide  of  Benzoyl,  CH'"©*,  is  prepared  by  gradually  mixing  pure  hydrated 
peroxide  of  barium  (previously  dried  by  pressui-e  between  bibulous  paper)  in  a  mortar 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  benzoyl ;  mixing  the  mass  after  some  hours 
with  water  ;  washing  it  on  a  filter  with  water  to  remove  chloride  of  bai-ium,  then  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  to  remove  benzoic  acid  ;  drj'ing  the  product  under  the  air-pump, 
and  crystallising  it  several  times  from  sulphide  of  carbon,  which  must  not  be  heated 
above  35°.  The  quantity  thus  obtained  amounts  to  about  88  per  cent,  of  the  benzoic 
chloride  used.  Excess  of  water  diminishes  the  product.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  use 
hydrated  peroxide  of  barium,  because  the  anhydrous  peroxide  does  not  act  upon 
benzoic  anhydride,  or  chloride  of  benzoyl  dissolved  in  ether,  even  at  100°.  The 
quantity  of  the  product  is  also  diminished  by  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  barium  in 
excess,  inasmuch  as  this  body,  in  presence  of  water,  destroys  the  peroxide  of  benzoyl, 
exerting  a  reaction  exactly  opposite  to  that  by  which  it  was  produced :  thus, 

Formation:    2C'H=0C1    +    BaO^      =      BaCl'    +  {CWOy-OK 

Benzoic  Benzoic  per- 

chloride.  oxide. 

Decomposition:    {CWOfO-    +    BaO^      =      (C'H*0)2Ba"0-    +  0'. 

Benzoic  per-  '  Benzoate  of 

oxide.  barium. 

Peroxide  of  benzoyl  maj-  be  obtained  in  large  splendid  crystals,  belonging  to  the 
trimetric  system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  <xP  .  oP  .  P  .  Poo  .  i  Poo  .  -i  Poo  . 
Inclination  of  the  faces,  fee  :  oP  =  1,16°  36';  ooP:  jx>V  =  115=  41';  iPoo  : 
^Poo  =  124°  39' ;  i  too  :  i  Po)  =  143°  30';  Poo  :  Poo  over  the  principal  axis 
=  113°  12';  P  :  P  in  the  brachydiagonal  terminal  edge  =  131°  4';  in  the 
macrodiagonal  terminal  edge  =  97°  36';  at  the  base  =  102°  11'.  (Miiller.) 
■  Peroxide  of  benzoyl  melts  at  103-5°  (only  very  small  quantities,  however,  can  be 
melted  without  decomposition) ;  it  dissolves  readily  in  etljer  and  benzene,  and  in  39-5 
pts.  sidphide  of  carbon  at  15°.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling  potash-ley  with  evolution 
of  oxj-gen,  and  formation  of  potassic  benzoate.  When  heated  alone  it  decomposes  with 
slight  explosion;  if  mixed  with  sand,  it  gives  oflf  carbonic  anhydride  (nearly  18  per 
cent),  at  about  85°,  leaving  a  resinous  substance. 

Peroxide  of  Nitrohenzoy/,  C'^H*(NO^/0',  is  precipitated  on  adding  water  to  a 
solution  of  benzoic  peroxide  in  a  large  excess  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  remains,  ou 
evaporation  of  its  solution,  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  as  a  light  yellow  substance  which 
decomposes  with  slight  explosion  when  heated. 

Peroxide  of  Cuminyl,  C^'H-'-'O^,  is  prepared  like  the  benzoyl-componnd,  and 
crystallises  from  ether  in  long  needles,  which  explode  when  heated,  leaving  a  resinous 
substance. 

Peroxides  of  Diatomic  Acid  Eadicles.  The  anhydrides  of  dibasic  acids 
treated  with  peroxide  of  barium  form  easily  decomposible  compounds  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  peroxides  of  diatomic  radicles.  When  succiiuc  anhi/dride  is  gradually 
mixed  with  peroxide  of  barium  and  a  little  water,  an  evolution  of  oxygen  soon  takes 
place,  and  an  alkaline  liquid  is  formed  which  does  not  contain  any  succinate  of  barium, 
but  possesses  strong  oxidising  properties,  though  it  contains  no  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
as  it  does  not  decolorise  permanganic  acid  or  form  a  blue  colour  with  acid  chromate 
of  potassium  (as  is  the  case  with  a  mixture  of  barium-peroxide  and  succinic  acid). 
The  solution  bleaches  indigo,  precipitates  manganic  peroxide  from  manganous  acetate, 
oxidises  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  eliminates  chlorine  from  hydi-ochloric  acid  when 
heated  with  it,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  into  free  oxygen  and  succinate  of  barium. 
With  lactide  a  solution  is  formed  possessing  similar  properties,  but  still  more  decom- 
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posible.  More  permanent  is  the  alkaline  strongly  oxidising  solution  obtained  by 
satui'ating  1  at.  camphoric  anhydride  in  a  well-cooled  vessel,  with  1  at.  barium-peroxide 
and  water.  This  solution  appears  to  contain  the  barium-salt  of  camphoric  peroxide 
C"'H'^Ba"0*,  formed  by  the  direct  union  of  camphoric  anhydride  C'H'^O'  with 
barium-peroxide  BaO^,  and  not  a  camphorate  of  barium-peroxide;  for  it  does  not 
yield  peroxide  of  hydrogen  witii  acids,  or  barium-pieroxide  with  alkalis. 

Oaf-TGEW,  ISETECT£ON"  ASffU  ESXS3SATSO»r  OF.  Oxyo-en  in  the  pure 
state,  is  easily  distinguished  from  all  other  gases  by  the  facility  with  which  it  supports 
combustion  ;  a  taper  or  a  piece  of  wood  immersed  in  it  with  only  a  single  point  in  a  state 
of  ignition  bursts  instantly  into  flame.  This  effect  is  not  produced  by  any  other  gas 
except  nitrous  oxide,  which  acts  like  diluted  oxygen,  rekindling  the  taper  only  when 
the  wick  is  still  in  a  state  of  vivid  glow. 

In  gaseous  mixtures,  oxygen  may  be  detected,  and  its  quantity  estimated,  by  means 
of  a  solution  oi  pyrogallatf  of  potassium,  which  absorbs  it  rapidly,  turning  black  at  the 
same  time  ;  for  the  details  of  the  method  see  Analysis  of  G.4.ses  (i.  283).  A  solution 
oi gallic  or  tannic  acid  in  excess  of  potash  may  also  be  used  ;  but  the  action  of  these 
solutions  is  much  slower.  Oxygen  is  also  absorbed  by  jjhosphorus,  potassium, 
solutions  of  ullcaline  sulphides,  ferrous  salts,  and  by  an  a mnwniacal  solution  ofcupirous 
chloride,  or  of  ctqjrous  sulphati; ;  but  none  of  these  reagents  are  so  convenient  or  so 
exact  in  their  indications  as  pyrogallate  of  potassium. 

Oxygen  may  also  be  separated  from  gaseous  mixtures,  and  quantitatively  estimated 
by  explosion  with  hydrogen,  the  volume  of  oxygen  present  being  equal  to  a  third  of  the 
volume  of  gas  which  disappears,  .supposing  of  course  that  all  other  gases  which  can  unite 
either  with  tlie  oxygen  or  with  the  hydrogen  have  been  previously  removed  (i.  285). 

The  amount  of  oxj-gen  in  solid  or  liquid  compounds  is  usually  estimated  by  differ- 
ence, after  all  tiie  other  elements  present  have  been  determined  (see  Analysis,  Ohganic, 
i.  239).  There  arc  but  few  compounds  from  which  oxygen  can  be  separated  in  the 
free  state  by  the  action  of  heat  alone,  and  it  is  only  from  the  noble  metals  that  it  can 
be  completely  separated  in  this  way ;  but  the  usual  method  of  determining  the  oxygen 
in  metallic  oxides  is  by  ignition  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  water  produced 
being  absorbed  by  chloride  of  calcium,  and  weighed. 

Active  oxygen  or  ozone  is  distinguished  fi'ora  ordinary  oxygen  by  its  more 
powerful  oxidising  properties.  The  reagent  usually  employed  for  detecting  its 
presence  in  the  air,  or  in  any  gaseous  mixture,  is  paper  covered  with  starch-paste 
containing  iodide  of  potassium,  which  when  moistened  quickly  assumes  a  blue  or 
violet  colour  in  contact  with  ozone. 

Starch-paper  impregnated  with  solution  of  potassium-iodide  of  known  strength  is 
also  used  for  determining  the  relative  quantities  of  ozone  in  the  air  in  different 
localities,  and  at  different  times,  the  amount  present  being  regarded  as  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  time  of  exposure  required  to  produce  a  given  depth  of  tint.  But  the 
indications  thus  afforded  are  uncertain,  the  rapidity  of  the  action  being  modified  by 
various  circumstances,  as  by  the  temperature  and  humidity  of  the  air ;  moreover, 
the  paper  once  coloured  by  ozone  becomes  decolorised  again  by  continued  exposure, 
and  the  same  effects  of  coloration  and  subsequent  decoloration  may  be  produced  by 
other  gases  in  the  air,  clilorine,  the  oxides  of  nitrogen  for  example.  For  tliese  reasons, 
Houzeau  prefers  litmus-paper,  slightly  reddened  and  impregnated  with  iodide  of 
piotassiura.  This  paper  turns  blue  in  presence  of  ozone,  the  coloration  arising  from  the 
production  of  a  certain  quantity  of  potash  and  separation  of  iodine.  The  same 
change  of  colour  is  not  produced  by  any  other  gas  except  ammonia,  and  the  blueing 
produced  by  this  reagent  is  easily  distinguished  from  that  arising  from  the  action  of 
ozone,  inasmuch  as  it  is  likewise  produced  on  red  litmus-paper  not  containing  iodide 
of  potassium.  Chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  nitrous  compounds  and  acetic  acid,  change 
the  red  colour  of  the  prepared  paper  to  reddish  yellow. 

Andrews  estimates  the  quantity  of  ozone  contained  in  a  given  volume  of  air  by 
passing  the  dry  air  through  a  bulb-apparatus  containing  solution  of  potassium-iodide, 
then  through  another  containing  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  absorb  the  water  carried 
.nway  from  the  first  solution.  The  increase  of  weight  of  the  two  apparatus  gives 
the  quantity  of  ozone  absorbed,  and  on  determining  the  quantity  of  iodine  set  free, 
according  to  Bunsen's  method  (i.  26.5),  it  is  found  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
equivalent  to  the  iodine  thus  liberated  is  exactly  equal  to  that  of  the  ozone  absorbed 
(p.  301). 

Atomic  weight  of  Oxygen. — The  proportion  between  the  atomic  weights  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  is  determined  by  the  analysis  and  .synthesis  of  water.  The  most  exact 
method  consists  in  passing  perfectly  pure  hydrogen  gas  over  red-hot  oxide  of  copper, 
.Tud  comparing  the  loss  of  weight  which  this  oxide  sustains  with  that  of  the  water 
produced.    Experiments  made  in  this  manner  by  Berzelius  and  Dulong,  Ann.  Ch. 
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Phys.  Ixv.  386),  subsequently  with  greater  exactness  by  Dumas  and  Stas  (Ann.  Ch. 
Phye.  [3]  viii.  189),  and  by  Erdmann  and  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  461),  concur 
in  sho\ying  that  water  is  composed  of  1  pt.  by  weight  of  hydrogen  and  8  of  oxygen  (iii. 
195),  and  therefore,  that  if  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen  be  taken  as  the  unit,  and  the 
composition  of  water  be  represented  by  the  formula  H-0,  the  atomic  weight  of  oxygen 
is  16.  The  reasons  for  regarding  water  as  H'-O,  and  not  as  HO,  have  been  fully  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Atomic  Weights  (i.  461). 

OXVCENiLTED  W.A.TSB.  Water  holding  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  solution 
(iii.  197).  Schonbein  (J.  Pharm.  [4]  i.  75;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  69)  detects 
the  presence  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  water  by  its  power  of  converting  the  protoxides 
of  lead,  nickel  and  a  few  other  metals  into  peroxides,  and  the  decomposition  of  potas- 
sium-iodide by  these  peroxides  in  presence  of  an  acid.  The  liquid  to  be  tested  having 
been  rendered  alkaKne  by  a  little  potash,  a  small  quantity  of  a  lead-salt  is  added  (not 
in  excess)  and  then  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with  starch.  If  then,  on  adding  an  acid, 
a  blue  colour  is  produced,  the  presence  of  peroxide  of  lead,  and  consequently  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  in  the  original  liquid  may  be  inferred. 

OXYGEiroXD.  A  name  applied  by  D  u  f  1  o  s  to  those  non-metallic  elements  which 
in  their  chemical  relations  exliibit  a  certain  resemblance  to  oxygen,  viz.  bromine, 
clilorine,  fluorine,  iodine,  selenium  and  sulphur. 

OXYCVAM'ZII'E.  A  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  permanganate  of  potas- 
Bium  on  guanine  dissolved  in  caustic  soda.    (See  Guanine,  ii.  952.) 

OXVCUnxniZC  ACID.  C^H'^O".  (A.  Beyer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  353.)— 
When  glucose  is  treated  with  cupric  oxide  and  potash  for  the  preparation  of  Reiehardt's 
gummic  acid  (ii.  956),  the  resulting  liquid  precipitated  with  chloride  of  barium  after 
being  rendered  shghtly  alkaline  by  ammonia,  and  the  precipitated  gummate  of  barium 
dried  over  the  water-bath,  part  of  it  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  oxygummate  and 
carbonate  of  barium  : 

C«H">0'»    +    0'     =     C^H'oO"    +  2C0' 

Gummic  acid.  Oxygummic 
acid. 

The  barium-salt  treated  with  sulphuric  acid  yields  a  solution,  from  which  oxygummic 
acid  may  be  obtained  in  shining  needles  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Tlie  solutions 
are  strongly  acid.  The  crystals  dried  in  the  air,  or  over  sulphuric  acid,  give  off 
water  and  leave  a  white  powder  soluble  in  water.  Heated  above  130°  the  acid  decom- 
poses with  intumescence,  giving  off  pungent  aromatic  vapours  and  leaving  an  acid  car- 
bonaceous residue. 

Oxygummic  acid  is  tetrabasic.  The  hariiim-salt,  C'H''Ba"0",  is  a  bulky  precipitate 
which  soon  becomes  crystalline ;  it  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  gives  oflF  a  little  water  at  100°.  The  silver-sah,  C^H^Ag^O'",  is  a  white  preci- 
pitate sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  less  sensitive  to  light  than  the  gummate.  At 
100°  it  deflagrates  like  oxalate  of  silver. 

OXVHXFPURXC  A.CJ-D.  C'H'NO*.— This  is  probably  the  composition  of  an 
easily  soluble  acid  produced  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  diazohippuric  acid, 
CH'N^O'  (the  product  of  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  amido-hippuric  acid,  iii. 
160).    (P.  Griess,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  260.) 

OXYHYBKOCEM'  BX.OWPZPE.  See  Blowpipe  (i.  616). — Deville  and 
Debray  ( Ann.  Ch.  Phyfs.  [3]  Ivi.  385)  employ  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe  in  the  following 
manner  for  eflFecting  the  fusion  of  platinum  and  the  refractory  metals  which  accompany 
it.  The  apparatus  consists  of  the  blowpipe  C  (fig.  733),  a  furnace  ABD,  and  a  crucible 
GHI.  The  blowpipe  is  composed  of  a  copper  tube  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  ter- 
minating below  in  a  slightly  conical  platinum  jet  about  1^  inch  long.  Within  this 
tube,  which  is  supplied  with  hydrogen  or  coal  gas  through  the  stop-cock  H,  is  a  second 
copper  tube  C  for  supplying  oxygen,  terminated  also  by  a  platinum  nozzle  with  an 
aperture  of  about  a  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

The  furnace  ABD  consists  of  three  pieces  of  well-burnt  lime  of  slightly  hydraulic 
quality,  which  may  be  turned  at  a  lathe  with  ease.  The  cylinder  A  is  about  2^ 
inches  thick,  and  is  perforated  by  a  slightly  conical  hole  into  which  the  blowpipe 
fits  accurately,  passing  about  half-way  through  the  thickness  of  the  mass.  A  second 
somewhat  deeper  cj'linderof  lime  B,  is  hollowed  into  a  chamber  wide  enough  to  admit 
the  crucible,  and  leave  an  interval  of  not  more  than  a  sixth  of  an  inch  clear  around 
it.    KK  are  four  apertures  for  the  escape  of  the  products  of  combustion. 

The  outer  crucible  HH  is  also  made  of  lime,  but  it  contains  a  smaller  crucible  I  of 
gas-coke,  provided  with  a  cover  of  the  same  material ;  and  in  this  the  substance  to  be 
fused  is  placed,  the  crucible  resting  on  the  lime  support  D'.  The  conical  cover  G  is 
made  of  lime,  and  its  apex  should  be  placed  exactly  under  the  blo^\3)ipe  jet,  at  a  distance 
from  it  of  J  to  li  inch. 
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The  different  pieces  of  the  furnace  must  be  bound  round  ■vvith  iron  wire  to  suppor 
them  when  they  crack.    The  oxygen  is  admitted  under  a  pressure  of  a  column  of  16 

inches  of  water.     The  temperature  is 
Fig.  733.  gradually  raised  to  the  maximum,  and  in 

Q  about  eight  minutes  from  this  time  the 

operation  is  complete. 

By  employing  a  jet  of  mixed  coal-gas 
and  oxygen  {EQ,  fig.  734)  in  a  furnace  of 


lime,  Deville  and  Debray  succeeded,  at 
an  expense  of  about  43  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen,  in  melting  and  refining  in  42 
minutes,  25'4  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  plati- 
num, and  casting  it  into  an  ingot  in  a 
mould  of  gas-coke  ;  and  much  larger 
masses  have  since  been  melted  by  this 
method.  Lime  is  so  bad  a  conductor 
of  heat  that  if  a  cup  of  lime  not  more 
than  0'8  inch  thick  be  filled  with  melted 
platinum  the  exterior  scarcely  rises  be- 
yond 300°  F.     {Mnhr's  Elements  of  Chehiutry,  3rd.  ed.  pt.  ii.  p.  825.) 

OXV-IOSIC  A.CXI>.    Syn.  with  Periodic  Acid. 

OXYLISATIOTJ".  A  term  applied  by  Schoubein  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxx.  520)  to  the 
oxidising  action  of  nitrous  acid,  nitric  acid,  &c.,  at  ordinary  temperatures.  He  supposes 
that  part  of  the  oxygen  in  these  bodies  is  in  a  peculiar  active  state  (combined  ozone 
in  fact,  and  calls  it  "  oxylised  oxygen.'' 

OXYI.IZA.KIC  ACID.    .Syn.  with  Puhpurin. 

OXYIVIETHlf L-CilRBOSJIC  ACXB.    A  name  applied  by  K o lb e  (Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  cxxvii.  159)  to  glycollic  acid,  regarded  as  HO,  C^j^^^o^  [^C"0-'\0. 

0XYlVIETHYl.-TI£lETHYI.-PH0SPH03!JltrM:.    (See  Phosphorus-bases.) 

OXYSXORPHINE.  AceordingtoSchiitzenbcrger(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  346), 
morpliine  (C"1I'''X(_)')  treated  with  nitrous  acid  yields  three  basic  products  to  which 
he  assigns  the  formuhe,  CH'^NO';  C"H-'NO'.H -O ;  and  CH'-'NO^ 

OXYIO'A.PHTHAI.XC  ACID.  C'"H''0^— This  compound  has  not  been  actually 
obtained,  but  two  ehlorioated  acids  are  known  which  may  be  regarded  as  derivatives 
of  it,  namely,  chl o roxy  n ap h  t  h ali  c  acid  C'H^CIO',  and  per c h loroxy  n ap h - 
thalic  acicl  C'HCPO^.  These  acids  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  on  the  cor- 
responding chlorides  (vid.  inf.).  Alizarin  has  the  composition  of  oxynaphtlialic  acid, 
but  it  is  not  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  or  of  the  electric  current  on 
chloroxynaphthalic  acid. 

Chloroxi/naphthalic  acid,  C'°H*C10',  also  called  chlnronnphthisic  scadi  chloro- 
naphtludic  acid,  has  been  abeady  described  under  the  last  name  (p.  14). 

Per  chloroxynaphthalic  acid,  C'lICPO'.  Cliloride  of  perchloroxynaphthyl 
treated  with  potash  is  immediately  converted  into  a  crimson  substance  from  which 
acids  separate  yellow  perchloroxynaphthalic  acid.  It  may  be  crystallised  from  ether, 
converted  into  a  potassium-salt,  reprecipitated  by  an  acid,  and  further  purified  by  crys- 
tallisation from  alcohol  or  ether.  In  contact  with  potash  or  ammonia  it  forms  red  or 
crimson  salts,  which  are  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  appear  to  be  slightly  soluble  in 
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boiling  water.  They  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form  by  neutralising  a  boiling 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  -vrith  an  alkali.    (Laurent,  Eev.  Scient.  xiii.  596.) 

OXY'IS'A.PHTH-Z'Z.,  CBX.ORZS&  OP.  The  chloride  corresponding  to  oxy- 
naphthalic  acid  has  not  been  obtained,  but  two  chlorinated  derivatives  of  it,  being  the 
chlorides  corresponding  to  the  chloroxynaphthalic  acid.s  just  described,  were  discovered 
by  Laurent  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiv.  35  ;  Eev.  Scient.  xiii.  591).  They  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  certain  chlorinated  derivatives  of  naphthalene. 

Chloride  of  CMoroxynafhthyl,  C'E'Cl-O-  =  C'°H*C10-.C1.  Oxichloronaph- 
talose.  Oxijde  dc  chloroxinaphtosc. — Tetrachloride  of  chloronaphthalene  is  slowly  at- 
tacked by  boiling  nitric  acid,  becoming  yellow  and  continually  more  fusible.  If  the  action 
be  stopped  as  soon  as  the  yellow  substance  remains  on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  very  thick 
oil,  a  solution  of  phthalic  acid  is  obtained,  together  with  a  viscid  yellow  oil  in  which  a 
yellow  pulverulent  deposit  forms  after  a  while.  The  separation  of  this  substance  may 
be  accelerated  by  pouring  ether  on  the  oil,  and  if  the  ethereal  solution  be  decanted  after 
a  day  or  two,  the  deposit  washed  on  a  filter  with  ether,  and  then  dissolved  in  a  large 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  the  solution  deposits  on  cooling  needle-shaped  crystals  of 
chloride  of  chloroxynaphthyl. 

This  compound  is  yellow,  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightlj'  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  whence  it  is  deposited  in  needles.  It  distils  without  alteration;  is  dissolved 
with  mahogany  colour  by  strong  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into 
phthalic  acid.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  colours  it  crimson,  and  decomposes  it 
into  chloride  and  chloroxynaphthalate  of  potassium. 

Chloride  of  Fer chloroxynaphthyl.  C'°C1«0=  =  C'°CP0-.C1.  Oxyde  dc 
chloroxenaphtalisf. — Produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  hexchloronaph- 
thalene.  The  action  is  very  slow,  requiring  three  or  four  days  boiling  to  complete  it ; 
but  ultimately  a  resinous  substance  is  obtained ;  which,  when  freed  from  a  little 
oily  matter  by  ether,  and  purified  by  one  or  two  crystallisations  from  boiling  petroleum, 
has  the  composition  of  chloride  of  perchloroxynaphthyl. 

This  substance  when  pure  forms  highly  lustrous  golden-3-eIlow  scales.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  alcohol,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  ( thcr.  It  melts  at  a  somewhat  high  tem- 
perature and  volatilises  in  gi'eat  part  without  alteration.  By  boiling  nitric  acid,  it  is 
probably  converted  into  trichlorophthalic  acid.  Potash  and  anviiionia  convert  it  into 
chloride  and  perehloroxynaphthalate. 

OXTrWAPHTHYIiAIWIWE.  C'H'NO.  Oxynaphthylidine.  Faphtkamcine. 
(Piria,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxviii.  41. — H.  Schiff,  ibid.  ci.  90.) — A  base  produced 
by  the  action  of  various  oxidising  agents,  such  as  ferric,  auric,  mercuric,  stannic, 
or  zinc  chloride,  silver-nitrate,  or  chromic  acid  on  naphthylamine.  The  violet  colour 
acquired  by  naphthylamine  and  its  salts,  as  well  as  by  the  thionaphthamates,  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  is  jjrobably  due  to  the  formation  of  this  base.  According  to 
Ganahl  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  240),  it  is  likewise  formed,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen 
by  the  first  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  naphthylamine  suspended  in  water. 

To  prepare  it,  hydrochlorate  of  naphthylamine  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  the  solution 
diluted  with  water,  but  not  sulBcient  to  cause  turbidity,  and  while  the  whole  is  con- 
tinuously stirred,  aqueous  ferric  chloride  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  until  a  slight  excess 
is  present.  The  wliole  is  allowed  to  stand  for  an  hour  with  repeated  stirring,  and  the 
precipitate  is  then  collected,  and  washed,  first  with  water  till  the  wash-waters  cease  to 
become  turbid  with  nitrate  of  silver,  afterwards  with  alcohol,  and  then  dried  in  vacuo 
(Piria).  Schiff  adopts  the  same  method,  or  he  precipitates  sulphate  or  acetate  of 
naphthylamine  with  aqueous  clu-omic  acid. 

Oxyuaphiliylamine  is  a  light,  amorphou.s,  dark  purple  powder  closely  resembling 
orcein.  When  moist,  it  has  a  peculiar  odour,  resembling  that  of  iodine,  especially  if 
heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  also  in  ammonia  a.nd  caustic  potash.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  alcohol,  imparting  its  colour  to  the  liquid ;  abundantlj^,  with  purple 
colour,  in  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion as  an  amorphous  powder.  It  dissolves  in  cold  sidphuric  acid,  forming  a  blue 
liquid  of  the  colour  of  indigo-solution,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  unchanged.  It 
dissolves  in  concentrated  acetic  acid  with  violet  colour;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated 
by  water  or  by  tartaric  acid,  but  oxynaphthylamine  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  most 
acids,  alkalis,  and  metallic  clilorides.  (Piria.) 
It  does  not  combine  with  acids  or  with  bases. 

It  melts  when  heated,  and  immediately  decomposes,  evolving  an  aromatic  vapour 
smelling  of  naphthylamine;  and  finally  leaves  a  residue  of  difficultly  combustible  char- 
coal, which  however  may  be  completel}-  burned.  When  moist,  or  immersed  in  water,  it 
rapidly  becomes  violet ;  hence  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  the  dry  product  of  a  pure  blue 
colour. 

The  name  oxynaphthylamine  is  also  applied  by  Dusart  to  a  weak  base,  probably 
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containing  C'°H"NO-,  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitroxynaphtbalic 
acid  (p.  118). 

OXYPARATARTARIC  ACXB.    C"H«0='     =      {C^B'-O")'  rO-.  (Maxwell 

) 

Simpson,  Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  44  ; — Bull.  Soc.  Cbim.  iii.  368.) — This  acid,  homo- 
logous with  malic  acid  (CH^O''),  and  related  to  paratartarie  acid  in  the  .same  manner 
as  malic  to  succinic  acid,  is  produced  together  with  ammonia  by  the  action  of  potash 

on  gljcero-hydric  oxydicyanide  or  dicyanhydi-in  ^    H     |  Cy- '       '^J'^^^'^  analogue  of 

dichlorhydrin  : 

C^lPOCy=    +     2KH0     +    2H-'0     =     C'ffK-0=^    +  2NHI 

Trcparation. — A  mixture  of  1  at.  dichlorhydrin  and  2  at.  pure  potassium-cyanide 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  alcohol  is  heated  to  100°  in  well  closed  sedletz-water  bottles 
for  twenty-lour  lioiu's,  by  which  time  the  whole  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  is  converted 
into  chloride.  The  contents  of  the  bottles  are  then  filtered ;  the  solution  coutaiuing  di- 
cyanhydrin  is  heated  with  sticks  of  potash  as  long  as  ammonia  continues  to  escape  ;  and 
the  residue,  after  being  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  is  ti-eated  with  nitric  acid,  the 
excess  of  which  is  then  also  evaporated  off.  On  treating  the  residue  consisting  of 
potassium-nitrate  and  oxyparatartaric  acid  with  alcohol,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  redis- 
solving  the  strongly  coloiu-ed  residue  in  hot  water  and  treating  it  with  chlorine,  then 
neutralising  the  whole,  cautiously  precipitating  a  third  of  tlie  acid  with  silver-nitrate, 
tiien  filtering,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  completely  with  silver-uitrate,  a  perfectly 
colourless  silver-salt  is  obtained,  which,  when  decomposed  by  sulphydi'ic  acid,  yields 
oxyparatartai'ic  acid  as  a  colourless  crystalline  mass. 

Oxyparatartaric  acid  has  a  pure  acid  taste,  and  dissolves  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  melts  at  about  136",  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  free  acid  yields 
a  copious  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  lime-water. 
When  neutralised  by  an  alkali,  it  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  merem-ic  chloride,  pale 
brown  with  ferric  chloride,  bluish-white  with  cupric  salts,  and  a  cloud  with  chloride 
of  bai-ium. 

Oxyparatartaric  acid  is  dibasic,  the  formula  of  its  silvcr-saU  being  C^H''Ag•0^  The 
cthi/lic  etlwr,  C'■H''(C-IP)-'0^  distils  between  2'diP  and  300'"-',  with  partial  decomposition. 

The  reaction  by  which  this  acid  is  obtained  wotdd,  if  applied  to  each  of  the  cyanides 
derivable  from  diatomic  and  triatomie  alcohols,  yield  for  each  diatomic  alcohol  two, 
and  for  each  triatomie  alcohol  three  acids  of  different  degrees  of  basicity,  thus : 

Diatomic  Alcohol  {glycol). 

Cyanide.  Acid. 

Glycolic  Chlorhydriu  C^PPOCl        C-IPOCy  C^'H'O''  lactic  (monobasic). 

Dichloride  of  Ethylene       C'-lPCl-         C-H'Cy-  C'H'*0^  succiuic  (dibasic). 

Triatomie  Alcohol  {glycerin). 

Chlorhydriu         .       C'H'O-Cl       C'lPO^Cy       C'lPO'  (monobasic). 
Dichlorhydrin       .       C'-'TPOCP       C^H''OCy-       C^H^O^  oxyparatartaric  (dibasic). 
Trichlorhydrin      .       C^IPOP         C^H''Cy^         CH^O"  (tri  basic). 

OXYPHENIC  ACID,  C'^H'^O-.  Pyrocatcchin.  Pyromorintannic  acid.  (Reinseh, 
RviKrt.  Ixviii.  54. — Wackenroder,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xxxvii.  327. — Zweuger,  ibid. 
xxxvii.  327. — K.  Wagner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  lii.  450;  Iv.  65. — Eissfeldt,  ibid.  xeii.  101. 
— Buchner,  ibid.  xevi.  186.) — A  substance  metameric  with  hydroqumone  (iii.  213), 
pi'oduced  by  the  ch-y  distillation  of  eatechin,  morintannic  acid,  and  probably  also  of 
peucedanin  and  of  kino ;  also  of  wood,  whence  it  is  found  in  wood-vinegar.  It 
does  not  occur  in  coal-tar.  According  to  Eissfeldt  and  Uloth  (Ann,  Ch.  Pharm, 
cxi.  215),  all  those  kinds  of  tannin  which  turn  ferric  salts  green, — e.  g.  the  tannin  of 
Krai/uria  triandra,  Tormcntilla  ercctu,  Polygonum  Bistorta,  Vacciniian  Alyrtillus,  Pyrola 
iinihcllata,  Calluna  vulgaris.  Ledum  palustrc,  &c.,  yield  oxyphenic  acid  lay  dry  distilla- 
tion, whereas  those  kinds  which  timt  ferric  salts  blue  (f.  .g  that  of  Arbutus  Uva  Ursi, 
and  of  Bhododcndron  ferrugiiu'um)  do  not  yield  it.  It  is  also  produced,  together  with 
carbonic  anhydride,  by  heating  ox3'salicylic  acid  to  210° — 212°  :  C'H''0*  =  CO^ 
-I-  C'lPO",  a  certain  quantity  of  the  metameric  body  hydroquinone  being  always 
formed  at  the  same  time.  lodophenylic  acid  treated  with  potash-ley  also  yields  oxy- 
phenic acid.    (Lautemann,  Aun.  Ch.  Pharm.  exx.  299.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Catechin  or  catechu  is  introduced  into  a  capacious  retort  and 
quickly  heated  above  its  melting  point  till  it  chars  ;  the  distUlate  which  collects 
in  the  cooled  receiver  is  evaporated  at  30°  till  crystals  form  on  the  surface,  the  empy- 
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reumatic  oils  whicli  become  resinised  during  the  evaporation  being  separated  by  filtra- 
tion; the  black-brown  crj'stalline  mass  which  forms  on  cooling  is  sublimed  (after 
pressure  between  paper,  according  to  Wagner),  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  then  passing 
over  at  first,  which  also  yields  oxyphenic  acid  by  evaporation  ;  and  the  sublimation  of 
the  crystals  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  till  they  no  longer  become  coloured  on 
exposure  to  the  air  (Zwenger). — 2.  Crude  morinfannic  acid  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  sand  is  heated  in  a  retort  over  a  moderate  fire;  and  the  distillate,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling,  is  freed  from  oil  containing  phenol  by  pressure  between  paper, 
and  purified  by  sublimation  and  recrystallisatioa  from  water  (Wagner). — 3.  Mal- 
abar kino  or  butea-kino  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  clear  watery  liquid  smelling  of 
creosote,  and  leaving,  after  separation  from  empyreumatic  oil,  and  evaporation,  a  black 
crystalline  mass,  which  when  subhmed,  yields  oxyphenic  acid  in  thin  colourless  laminae, 
and  sometimes  in  rhombic  prisms.  From  malabar  kino  (but  not  from  butea-kino), 
a  small  quantity  of  oxyphenic  acid  may  also  be  obtained  by  extraction  with  ether 
and  evaporation, — or  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract  with  acetate  of  lead,  decom- 
posing the  lead  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  evaporating,  and  digesting  the 
residue  in  ether  (Eissfeldt). — 4.  Crude  wood- vinegar  evaporated  to  a  syrup  is 
shaken  up  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt ;  the  liquid  separated  from  the 
tarry  matter  is  agitated  with  ether ;  the  ethereal  liquid  separated  from  the  saline  solution 
and  the  ether  distilled  off;  and  the  residue  (containing  oxyphenic  acid,  acetic  acid  and 
tar-oil)  distilled  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whereupon  acetic  acid  passes  over  first, 
then  oxyphenic  acid  and  tar-oil,  then  a  brown  viscid  oil.  The  middle  portion  of  the 
distillate,  which  must  be  collected  apart,  solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  reddish-yellow  crys- 
talline pulp,  which,  when  pressed  between  bibulous  paper  and  sublimed  in  a  stream  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  yields  colourless  oxyphenic  acid.  Or  better :  The  wood- vinegar  is 
shaken  up  with  ether  without  previous  evaporation  ;  the  residue  obtained  from  the 
ethereal  liquid  by  distilling  otFthe  ether  is  shaken  up  with  a  saturated  solution  of  com- 
mon salt;  the  saline  solution,  after  separation  from  the  oil,  again  shaken  up  with  ether; 
the  ether  distilled  off ;  and  the  residue  also  subjected  to  distillation  :  a  liquid  is  then  ob- 
tained, which,  on  cooling,  yields  tolerably  pure  crystals  of  oxyphenic  acid.  (Buchner.) 

Properties. — Oxyphenic  acid  forms  broad,  white,  strongly  shining  laminae  resembling 
benzoic  acid,  and  rhombic  prisms  (Zwenger).  Small  shining  rectangular  prisms 
belonging  to  the  trimetric  system  ;  bevelled  with  two  faces  resting  on  the  acute  lateral 
edges  at  an  angle  of  116°  (Wagner  and  Neumann).  It  melts  at  WQ^,  and 
sublimes  even  at  a  lower  temperature  (Zwenger);  melts,  after  drying,  between 
110°  and  115°,  and  volatilises  gradually  at  130°  (between  -50°  and  60°  according  to 
Wagner);  melts  at  111°  or  112°  ;  when  perfectly  dry,  and  volatilises  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures  (Eissfeldt);  melts  at  111°,  and  volatilises  at  the  melting  point, 
subliming  in  shifting  laminae  (Buchner).  Boils  between  240°  and  245°  (between 
240°  and  250°,  according  to  Wagner),  and  yields  colourless  vapours  which  condense 
into  a  quickly  crystallising  oil  (Wagner).  The  vapours  have  a  pungent  odour  and 
excite  coughing.  It  has  a  bitter  taste  and  scarcely  reddens  litmus.  Mixed  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  it  colours  fir-wood  violet,  the  colouring  being  stronger  as  the  oxyphenic 
acid  is  more  free  from  phenol.  (Wagner.) 

Oxyphenic  acid  dissolves  readily  in  water  ;  also  in  oil  of  vitriol  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
very  readily  in  alcohol,  and  very  readily  according  to  Zwenger,  but  with  difficulty 
according  to  Buchn  er,  in  ether. 

It  quickly  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas,  and  gives  it  off  again  in  vacuo  or  at  100°. 
(Zwenger.) 

Its  aqueous  solution  forms,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  thick  whit*  precipitate, 
C"H''Pb"0^,  which  is  permanent  in  the  air,  nearlj'  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves 
very  readily  in  acetic  acid.  When  dried  in  the  cold,  it  appears  greenish-white,  but 
brownish  when  dried  at  100°. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  pyrocatechin  does  not  co\o^X]:  ferrous  salts ;  it  colours  ferric 
salts  dark  green  and  then  forms  a  black  precipitate ;  the  dark  green  colour  is  changed 
by  alkalis,  even  in  very  dilute  solutions,  to  a  beautiful  violet-red  like  that  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium,  and  the  green  colour  is  restored  by  acids. 

Ii  Joes  not  precipitate  gelatin,  or  the  salts  of  quinine. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Oxyphenic  acid  turns  yellow  when  heated,  and  becomes  somewhat 
richer  in  carbon.  It  also  leaves  a  slight  black  residue  when  sublimed.  This  residue 
boiled  with  water,  leaves  an  empyreumatic  resin,  and  yields  a  brown  decoction  ;  on 
evaporating  this  liquid,  a  black  film  forms  on  the  surface  and  a  brown-black  residue  is 
left. — 2.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flame. — 3.  Its  aqueous  solution  turns  reddish  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  and  may  be  evaporated  without  decomposition. — 4.  It  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hgdrochloric  acid,  j-ielding  perchloroquinoue. 
— 6.  Nitric  acid  acts  upon  it  with  violence,  evolving  red  vapours.  The  products  of  this 
reaction  are  oxalic  acid  and  traces  of  a  yellow  nitro-acid,  probably  oxyphenic  acid. — 6. 
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"With  aqiipous  chloride  of  lime  or  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  it  forms  a  black  liquid 
and  a  black  precipitate. — 7.  With  aqueous  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline  carbonatts  it 
forms  a  mixture  which  is  yellow  at  first,  then  becomes  greenish-yellow,  and  lastly 
black.  The  aqueous  solution  of  oxyphenio  acid  produces  a  greenish  precipitate  with 
silver  solution,  the  silver  being  partly  reduced,  and  a  dark  brown  precipitate  with  sol- 
ution of  gold.  To  jjlatinic  chloride  it  gradually  imparts  a  green  colour  and  then  forms 
a  greenish-brown  precipitate.  According  to  Wagner,  it  easily  reduces  silver  nitrate, 
auric  chloride  SiXiA  j)latinic  chloride  ;  and  at  a  boiling  heat,  cupric  sulphate  acetate 
mixed  with  potash ;  it  also  imparts  a  brown  colour  to  cupric  acetate,  and  then 
forms  a  black-brown  precipitate.    It  is  not  altered  by  sulphurous  acid.  (Wagner.) 

Aeetoxyphenic  acid,  C^H^C'-'H^OJ-O-,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
acetyl  on  oxyphenic  acid.  It  is  easily  fusible,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  needles.  It  does  not  even  colour  iron-salts.  (Nachbaur, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  243.) 

Benzoxyphenic  acid,  C''H^(C'H^O)^0^,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  as  a  viscid 
mass  which  solidifies  in  tlie  crystalline  state  after  a  few  days.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  alkalis  and  in  alcohol,  and  crystallises  from  the  latter  in  funnel-shaped 
masses  of  rhombic  crystals.    The  solution  colours  iron-salts  green.  (Nachbaur.) 

OXYPHEM'VZ.-SVI.PHURIC  ACIIt.  C''H^SO^— This  acid  is  formed,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen,  when  the  aqueous  solution  of  diazophenyl-sulphunc  acid, 
C^H'N'^SO',  is  heated  above  60°.  Its  silver-salt,  C«H=AgSO\  crystallises  in  smaU 
needles.    (R.  Schmitt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  118.) 

OXYPEUCEUATJirJ.    See  Peucedanin. 

OXYPHORPHVRXC  ACID.  A  nitro-acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  euxantlione  (ii.  610). 

OX-STPXCRIC  ACID.  C^H'N'O'  =  Cm\'tiO'yO\—Styphnic  acid  (from 
arvipvi^,  astrinj^cnt).  Artificial  bitter  or  artificial  tanin  of  Logwood-extract. — This 
acid,  which  difiJlTS  from  picric  or  trinitrophenic  acid  by  1  at.  oxygen,  is  produced  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid  at  tlie  boiling  heat  on  extract  of  logwood, 
euxantlione,  guni-ammonium,  asafietida,  galbanum,  sagapenum,  or  the  aqueous  extract 
of  fustic  or  sandal- wood.  It  was  first  obtained  in  an  impure  state  by  Chevreul  in 
18.58  (Ann.  Ch.  Ixvi.  116  ;  Ixxiii.  43),  afterwards  in  the  pure  state  and  more  exactly 
investigated  by  Erdmann  in  1846  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  409;  xxxviii.  355),  and  a 
few  weeks  later  by  Bottger  and  Will  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  273). 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Asafoetida.  1  pt.  of  asafcetida  in  lumps  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut  is  heated  to  a  temperature  between  70"^  and  75°  in  a  wide  porcelain  basin,  with 
4  to  6  pts.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'2,  free  from  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric 
acid  ;  and,  after  the  resin  has  become  soft  and  divided,  and  a  tliick  froth  has  risen, — 
which  must  be  prevented  from  running  over  by  stirring — the  mass,  which  is  then 
lemon-coloured  and  viscid,  is  kept,  together  with  the  surrounding  nitric  acid  liquid,  at 
the  boiling  heat,  with  frequent  addition  of  fresh  acid,  till  (in  o  or  6  hours)  it  is  com- 
pletely dissolved  ;  after  which  the  dark  red-brown  solution  is  evaporated  nearly  to  a  syrup 
and  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  If  it  then  gives  a  greasy  resinous  precipitate, 
it  must  be  boiled  for  a  longer  time  with  nitric  acid  ;  but  if  it  gives  a  yellowish  sandy 
precipitate,  it  must  be  carefully  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  to  drive  off  the  greater 
part  of  the  nitric  acid ;  then  heated  to  the  boiling  point  with  a  tolerable  large  quantity 
of  water ;  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassium  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues,  but  no 
longer  (so  as  not  to  redissolve  any  undecomposed  portion  of  the  resin  which  rises  to 
the  surface  when  the  liquid  is  neutralised) ;  strained  through  grey  paper  ;  evaporated  ; 
and  left  to  crystallise.  The  mother-liquor  repeatedly  evaporated  and  cooled  yields  an 
additional  quantity  of  crystals  of  impure  oxj-picrate  of  potassium,  till  at  last  nitrate  of 
potassium  (but  no  oxalate)  separates  out.  The  needle-shaped  crystaLs,  united  in  red- 
brown  crusts  and  nodules,  are  freed  from  the  motlier-liquor  by  draining  on  bibulous 
paper,  twice  recrystallised  from  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  and 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water  ;  nitric  acid  is  then  added; 
and  the  ox^'picric  acid,  which  separates  after  complete  cooling  as  a  yellowish-white 
powder,  or  in  fern-like  laminfe,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  several  times  with 
cold  water,  and  after  thorough  drying,  recrystallised  from  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 
This  process  yields  3  per  cent,  of  oxypicric  acid.    (Bottger  and  Will.) 

2.  From  commercicil  extract  of  Logwood. — The  mode  of  preparation  is  similar  to  the 
preceding. 

3.  Froin  Euxanthone  or  Euxanihic  acid. — These  substances  are  boiled  for  some  time 
with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  r31  ;  the  solution  evaporated  over  the  water- bath, 
below  100°  towards  the  end;  the  sparingly  soluble  ox3'picric  acid  separated  from  the  oxalic 
acid  hy  repeated  crystallisation,  and  dissolved  in  dilute  carbonate  of  ammonium  ;  thia 
solution  saturated  v/hile  warm  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  whereby  the  oxypicrata 
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of  ammonium,  ■whicli  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  made  to 
cr3'stallise  in  yellow  four-sided  prisms  ;  these  crj-stals,  if  too  dark-coloured,  are  purified 
by  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  oxypicric  acid  is  separated  from  them  by  hydrochloric 
acid. 

4.  From  Peticedanin. — Theoxypicricacid  obtained  by  treating  peucedanin  with  warm 
nitric  acid,  is  mixed  with  potash  to  free  it  from  the  oxalic  acid  which  is  abundantly 
mixed  with  it ;  the  oxypicrate  of  potassium  which  crystallises  out  is  washed  with  cold 
water ;  its  solution  in  hot  water  is  precipitated  by  a  lead-salt ;  and  the  acid  separated 
from  the  precipitate.    (Rothe,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvi.  376. ) 

Properties. — Oxypicric  acid  crystallises  in  pale  j-ellow,  regular,  six-sided  prisms 
resembling  pyromorphite ;  they  grate  between  the  teeth,  melt  when  carefully  heated, 
and  solidify  in  the  radiated  form  on  cooling.  It  has  a  slightly  rough  taste,  neither 
bitter  nor  sour,  but  reddens  litmus  strongly,  and  when  dissolved  in  alcohol, 
colours  the  skin  permanently  yellow.  It  dissolves,  with  yellow  colour,  in  10-i  pts.  of 
water  at  25°  (Erdmann);  in  88  pts.  at  62"*  (Bottger  and  AVill).  It  is  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether  ;  more  easily  in  strong  acetic  acid  than  in  water.  It 
dissolves  abundantly  in  strong  nitric  acid ;  less  freely  in  strong  h/drochloric  acid,  and 
is  partially  precipitated  from  both  acids  by  water  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  gives  a 
copious  precipitate  vixih.  gelati7i. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Oxypicric  acid  heated  somewhat  above  its  melting  point  gives  oflf 
inflammable  vapours.  When  suddenly  heated,  it  deflagrates  like  gunpowder,  with  a 
bright  yellow  flame,  mostly  bordered  with  orange-yellow,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  When  gradually  heated,  it  gives  olF  nitrous  gas,  nitrogen,  carbonic 
anhydride,  inflammable  gas  and  water,  and  leaves  verj-  finely-divided  charcoal ;  on 
red-hot  ii'on  it  deflagrates  with  flame. — 2.  It  is  completely  destroyed  by  boiling  nitro- 
hi/drochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  oxalic  acid,  whereas  boiling  concentrated  nitric  or 
hydrochloric  acid  alone  has  no  action  upon  it. — 3.  It  is  decomposed  hy  boiling  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  excess  of  concentrated  potash  ;  and 
when  digested  with  lime  and  ferrous  sulphate,  does  not  form  a  red  liquid,  as  picric  acid 
does,  but  a  colourless  liqiiid. — -l.  It  is  not  altered  by  sulphydric  acid,  but  the  light 
yellow  mixture  of  the  acid  dissolved  in  alcohol  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  im- 
mediately acquires  a  dark  brown-red  colour  when  heated,  and  leaves  on  evaporation  a 
black  mass,  containing,  besides  sulphur  and  a  small  quantity  of  black  powder,  an 
ammonium-salt  wliicli  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water  and  whose  acid  resembles  picric 
acid  and  oxypicric  acid. — 5.  The  hot  aqueous  acid  dissolves  ferrous  sulphide  with  less 
evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  than  might  be  expected.  With  ^inc  or  iroyz,  it  likewise 
gives  off  a  less  than  proportionate  quantity  of  hydi'ogen,  forming  greenish-brown  solu- 
tions. It  does  not  act  on  cadmium,  lead,  copper  or  silver.  Its  powder  strewn  ou 
potassijim  (not  on  sodium)  takes  fire  when  slightly  pressed  with  a  pestle. 

OxYPicRATES. — Oxypicric  acid  easily  decomposes  carbonates.  It  is  dibasic,  forming 
neutral  and  acid  salts.  Nearly  all  oxypicrates  detonate,  when  subjected  to  a  gradually 
increasing  heat  (not  by  percussion),  even  more  violently  than  the  picrates.  From  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  the  heavy  metallic  salts  of  this  acid,  animal  charcoal  removes  the 
whole  of  the  oxide,  especially  from  the  styplinates  of  manganese,  lead,  nickel  and  copper 
salts.    (Bottger  and  Will,  Rothe.) 

Ammonium-salts,  a.  Neutral.  C'^H(NH'')'(NO^)'0^ — The  aqueous  acid  neu- 
tralised with  ammonia  and  then  saturated,  while  warm,  with  solid  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  which  diminishes  the  solubility  of  oxypicrate  of  ammonium  in  water,  yields 
large  orange-yellow  needles  which  detonate  slightly  when  heated  and  dissolve  in 
water  more  readily  than  the  acid  salt  (Bottger  and  Will).  The  crystals  are  mono- 
clinic,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP.  [  ocPoo  ]  .  osPco  .  [Pm  ]  .  —P.  -I- P.— Poo. 
Ratio  of  principal  axis,  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  =  1  :  1-6609  :  2'090.  Angle  of 
inclined  axes  =  76°  52'.  Angle  coP  :  ooP  in  the  clinodiagonal  principal  section  =  104° 
32';  [Poo  ]  :  [Poo  ]  =  130°  2'.    Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  [  coPoo  ].  (Schabus.) 

/8.  Acid.  C=H2(NH^)(NO'^)'02.— Obtained  by  neutrahsing  one-half  of  the  acid  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium,  adding  the  other  half,  then  evaporating  and  cooling.  A  com- 
pai-atively  dilute  solution  yields  large,  light-yellow,  flat  needles,  and  a  solution  more  con- 
centrated by  evaporation  yields  capillary  intei-laced  needles,  which  detonate  very  slightly. 

The  barium-salt,  CTIBa"(N0=)''0-.2H-0,  is  very  soluble,  and  crj-stallises  in 
orange-coloured  very  shortened  needles,  which  give  off  half  their  water  at  100°. 

The  cadmium-salt  is  deliquescent. 

The  calciu  m-salt,  2C''HCa"(N0-)'0=.7H-0  ?  is  also  very  soluble,  and  cr3-stallises 
in  nodules  wliich  give  off  10'22  per  cent.  (2  at.)  water  at  100°. 

The  colialt- salt  forms  light-brown  very  soluble  needles.  The  ammonio-cohaltous 
salt  forms  brown-yellow  needles  ;  the  pota.isio-cobaltous  salt,  hard  lirown  nodules. 

The  cupric  salt,  C''IICu"(NO=)'OlIT-0,  is  obtained  in  light  yellow  needles  by 
leaving  a  solution  of  cupric  carbonate  in  oxypicric  acid  to  evaporate.    The  ammonio- 
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ciipric  salt  is  obtaiiifd  in  brown,  moderately  soluble  triclinic  crystals,  by  dissolving 
cupric  carbonate  in  a  saturated  solution  of  oxypicrate  of  ammonium.  The  potassio- 
cupric  salt,  C'-H-K"Cu"(N0-)°0  '.4H'-0  ?  prepared  in  like  manner,  forms  tufts  of  brown 
needles  which  detonate  with  great  violence  when  heated. 

Iron-salts. — The  tiltrate  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  vi\\.\\  firrous 
sulpihatc,  slowly  yields  black-green  crystals  which  dissolve  readily  and  pass  to  a  higher 
state  of  oxidation.  The  ammonium-salt  mixed  with  iron  alum  forms  yellow  needles  of 
ferric  oxypicrate. 

Lead-salt. — Thp  nentral  salt  has  riot  been  obtained.  A  solution  of  neutral  lead 
acetate  mixed  with  oxypicric  acidfortnsalight  yellow  floceulent  precipitate  consisting  of 
a  basic  salt,  C''-H''Pb''(NO-)«0'.2Pb"0.3H'-0.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  dry 
detonates  by  mere  pressure. 

The  magnesium-salt  is  very  soluble  and  difBcxdt  to  crj'stallise. 

The  manganese-salt  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  with  manganous 
sulphate,  and  evaporating  in  light  yellow  rhombic  tablets,  which  when  heated  melt  in 
their  water  of  crystallisation  and  turn  red.  It  gives  off  22'98  per  cent,  water  (10  at.) 
at  100°. 

nickel-salt  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  light  yellow,  very  soluble  needles. 
The  nickel-potassiinn  salt  forms  brown  crystalline  crusts. 

Potassium-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C^HK-XNO'^yO",  forms  thin,  truncated 
orange-yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  Potash  added  in  excess  to  the 
aqueous  acid  throws  down  this  salt  in  the  form  of  a  ci-ystalline  powder.  The  acid-salt, 
C''Ii-K(NO-)'0-.H'''0,  obtained  by  saturating  half  of  a  given  quantity  of  oxypicric  acid 
with  carbonate  of  potassium,  and  then  adding  the  other  half,  crystallises  in  light  yellow 
capillary  needles,  wliich  give  off  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 

Silver-salt,  C''IIAg-(NO^)''0-.  Tlie  solution  of  carbonate  of  silver  in  the  aqueous 
acid  at  60°,  or  the  mixture  of  the  potassium-salt  with  a  moderately  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  prepared  at  60°,  yields,  when  somewhat  quickly  cooled,  light  yellow,, 
flat  needles,  three  inches  long,  or  by  slow  cooling,  laminfe  which  dissolve  sparingly  in 
water,  and  from  whose  solution  the  silver  is  reduced  on  boiling,  with  decomposition  of 
the  acid. 

Sodium- so  Its.— The  neutral  salt,  2C«ima-(NO=)W.6H-0  (?),  crystallises  in  small 
light  yellow  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  giving  off  the  whole  of  their  crystallisa- 
tion-water at  100°.    The  acid-salt  has  not  been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state. 

The  stro7itium-salt,  C"HSr"(N0')'0^2II-0,  is  much  more  soluble  than  the 
barium-salt,  but  crystallises  very  easily  from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  in 
very  large  nodules  composed  of  long  light  yellow  needles,  which  give  off  7 '02  per  cent, 
wafer  at  100°. 

OXTTPINITANWIC   A.CZB.    C'^H'^O".— An  acid  said  by  Kawali  er  (AA^'ien. 

Acad.  Ber.  xi.  3.51)  to  occur  about  Christmas  in  the  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  {Finns 
sj/lvestris).  To  extract  it,  the  comminuted  needles  are  exhau.sted  with  boiling  alcohol 
of  40  per  cent. ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  olf ;  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  water, 
wiiich  throws  down  a  green  mass  of  resin,  wliile  the  supernatant  liquid  retains  in 
solution  pinipicrin  sugar,  oxypinitannic  acid,  pinitannic  acid  and  traces  of  citric  acid. 
This  liquid  may  be  rendered  filtrable  by  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  neutral  lead-acetate; 
and  on  mixing  the  filtrate  with  an  excess  of  that  reagent,  oxypinitannate  of  lead  is 
precipitated.  This  precipitate  is  then  to  be  digested  with  dilute  acetic  acid  ;  the  filtrate 
precipitated  by  basic  lead-acetate,  which  throws  down  pure  oxypinitannate  of  lead  ;  the 
washed  precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath. 

Oxypinitannic  acid  is  a  brownish  inodorous  powder  having  a  very  astringent  taste, 
easily  soluble  in  vxiter.  The  solution  is  coloured  yellow  by  ammonia;  forms  with 
baryta-water  a  yellow  liquid  which  deposits  red  flocks  when  heated  ;  is  coloured  green 
hy  ferric  chloride ;  and  forms  a  greenish-brown  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate  and  a 
small  quantity  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  tartar-emetic  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
When  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  it  quickly  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
acquires  a  Ijro-mi  colour.  By  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  acquires  the  colour  of 
carmine.  When  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  deposits  a  red  powder,  but  does 
not  yield  .sugar.  The  ammonium-salt  mixed  with  silver-nitrate,  becomes  turbid  and 
deposits  metallic  silver  when  heated. 

OXYPBOTEIN".    See  Protein. 

OXYPYROI.se  ACID.  C'H"0^?  (Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xov.  242.)— An 
acid  said  to  be  proihiced  simultaneouslj^  with  succinic  acid  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  sebacie  acid.  It  crysti'.Uises  sometimes  in  colourless  lamina;,  sometimes  in  spherical 
masses  ;  dissolves  in  42  pts.  of  water  at  20°,  much  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  melts 
at  130°,  and  decomp(  ses  at  higher  temperatures.    It  gave  by  analysis  477  to  48-1  per 
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cent,  carbon,  and  6'6  to  6'9  hydrogen,  the  above  formula  requiring  47"7  carbon  and  6  8 
hydrogen.  The  silver-salt  gave  57'0  percent,  silver,  the  formula  C'H'°Ag'^0'  requiring 
55-i  per  cent.  According  to  Wirz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.  257),  this  acid  is  identical 
with  pimelic  acid,  Arppe  in  a  later  communication  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv. 

143)  states  that  the  acid  obtained  as  above  easily  passes  from  the  granular  into  the 
laminar  form,  that  the  composition  of  granular  acid  agrees  best  with  the  formula  of 
pimelic  acid,  but  the  laminar  acid  has  the  composition  C'H'-0\ 

OXYQTTZN'ZN'E.  A  compound  formed  by  boiling  sulphate  of  quinine  with  nitrite 
of  potassium.  Nitrogen  gas  is  then  evolved,  and  tlie  liquid  when  culd,  yields  with 
ammonia  a  white  crystallo-granular  precipitate,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  leaves 
on  evaporation  a  transparent  amorphous  residue,  quickly  becoming  crystalline  in  contact 
with  water.  The  crystalline  granules  melt  at  100°  in  their  water  of  crj-stallisation, 
give  it  off  at  130°  and  are  converted  into  a  colourless  transparent  mass,  which  remains 
solid  at  140°,  and  contains  C-°H"N^O'  =  quinine  +  1  at.  oxygen.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  less  bitter  than  quinine.  (Schiitzenberger, 
Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  81.) 

OXYBBOPHOTfB  (from  pocpdveiv,  to  absorb).  A  name  applied  byDbbereiner 
to  platinum-black,  because,  according  to  his  observations,  it  absorbs  oxygen  from  the 
air  and  not  nitrogen. 

OXYSil.XiICYI.XC  ACID.  C'H^O'.  (Lantern ann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx. 
299  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  397.) — This  acid,  metameric  with  carbohydroquinonic  (iii.  214), 
hypogallic  and  protocatechuic  acids,  is  produced  by  boiling  a  solution  of  mono- 
iodosalioyHc  acid  in  caustic  potash.  When  the  reaction  is  completed  {i.  e.  when  a 
drop  of  the  liquid  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  of 
iodosalicylic  acid)  the  liquid  is  to  be  slightly  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  filtered  when  cold ;  and  the  filtrate  shaken  up  with  ether,  which  takes  up  nothing 
but  oxysalicylic  acid,  and  leaves  it  on  evaporation  as  a  brown  crystalline  mass.  The 
acid  is  purified  by  treating  its  solution  with  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphydric  acid. 

Oxysalicylic  acid  forms  highly  lustroiis  needles  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  ferric  chloride  acquires  a  deep  blue  colour, 
changing  to  a  splendid  violet  on  addition  of  acid  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  crystallised 
acid  contains  no  water  of  crystallisation  ;  it  melts  at  193°  and  is  resolved  between  210° 
and  212°  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  oxyphenic  acid  CH'^O',  together  with  its  isomer 
hydroquinone. 

The  salts  of  oxysalicylic  acid  are  very  unstable  ;  those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals 
turn  lirown  and  decompose  when  their  aqueous  solutions  are  exposed  to  the  air.  The 
acid,  in  contact  witli  alkalis,  instantly  becomes  reddish,  and  soon  afterwards  brown. 

Dioxysalicylic  or  Gallic  Acid,  C'H'O*,  is  produced  in  like  manner  by  the  action 
of  boiling  potash  on  di-iodosalicylic  acid  (ii.  760),  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
gallic  acid  thus  formed  is  converted  during  the  process  into  pyrogallic  acid,  the  potash 
acting  upon  it  under  these  circumstances  in  the  same  manner  as  a  high  temperature. 
Di-iodosalicylic  acid  heated  for  six  hours  to  150°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  excess  of  potas- 
sium carbonate,  yields  a  mixture  of  salicylic,  oxysalicylic,  and  dioxysalicylic  acids. 

OXYSAXiTS.  Salts  of  oxj'geu-acids,  or  oxides  in  which  the  hydrogen  of  the  tj'pe 
«H''0  is  replaced,  partly  by  acid,  partly  by  basylous  radicles.    (See  Salts.) 

OXYSTBYCHTTXITES.  (Schiitzenberger,  Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  79.) — Com- 
pounds produced  by  the  oxidation  of  strychnine.  When  sulphate  of  strychnine  is 
boiled  with  nitrite  of  potassium  in  aqueous  solution,  nitrogen  is  abundantly  evolved, 
and  the  liquid,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  yields  a  light  yellow  flocculent  substance  which 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  transparent  orange-yellow  crj-stals,  apparently  having  the 
form  of  rhombic  prisms  with  truncated  edges,  and  consisting  of  oxystrychnine, 
C^'H-'N-O'  =  C-'H--N=0-  (strychnine)  +  3H"0  +  0.  The  mother-liquor  on 
further  concentration  deposits  darker  coloured  orange-red  prisms  of  dioxystryeh- 
nine,  C^'ff'N^O'  =  C-'H-'^N-'O^  +  3H=0  +  01  Both  compounds  are  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  ether,  contain  no  water  of  crystallisation,  decompose  at  300°,  and  have 
a  bitter  taste,  but  not  so  strong  as  that  of  strychnine. 

OXYSXriiPHXSES.  Compounds  of  oxides  and  sulphides,  or  sulphides  in  which 
the  sulphur  is  partly  replaced  by  oxygen.  Many  metallic  oxysulphides  occur  as 
natural  minerals,  red  antimony  or  kermesome  for  example ;  many  others  are  formed 
artificially,  as  antimonial  crocus  or  saffron  (i.  328). 

OXYSTIZiPKOCARBOirXC  XITHEBS.    See  SuLPHOCAEBONic  Ethers. 

OXYSUI.PHOPX.ATIM'OCYA.M'XSE  OP  FOTASSXTTIVX.  See  Cyanides  of 
Platinum  (ii.  267). 

OXYSUXiPHOSTTXiPHVItOVS  ACXD.  Syn.  with  IlyPosuLrHunous  Acid  (see 
Sulphur,  Oxvgek-acids  ok). 
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OXYSYXiVIC  ACJU.  C-'»IP"0'  ?— A  viscid  substance  olitainod  b^'  oxidation  of 
sylvic  acid  (</.  v. ). 

OXirTEREPHTK/i-LAMIC  ACSD.    Cm'NO'    =    (CH'O)"  1%^  .      (Dp  La 

H 

Rue  and  Miiller,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xi.  112  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  425.) — Produced  by  tlio 
action  of  reducing  agents  on  nitroterephthalic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  tliin  prisms  or 
moss-like  aggregations  of  lemon-yellow  coloiu'.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
alcohol,  ether  and  cliloroform,  and  like  its  analogues,  glycollamic  acid,  &c.,  unites 
both  with  bases  and  with  acids. 

The  oxytercplithalamatcs  are  crystallisable  and  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
forming  strongly  fluorescent  solutions;  the  compounds  of  oxyterepb thalamic  acid  with 
acids  are  likewise  crj'stallisable,  but,  are  decomposed  by  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  the 
acid  solutions  are  not  fluorescent. 

The  ethers  of  oxyterephthalamic  acid  are  obtained  by  reduction  of  the  nitrotereph- 
thalic ethers.  The  methijlic  ether  is  crystalline  and  soluble  in  warm  alcohol;  tlie 
elhylic  ether  forms  large  crystals  resembling  uranic  nitrate,  and  forming  a  strongly 
fluorescent  solution. 

By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oxytereplitlialamic  acid  in  alcoholic  solution,  a  num- 
ber of  compounds  are  formed  analogous  to  those  which  Griess  obtained  from  oxybeu- 
zaniic  acid  (p.  292). 

OXTTEBEPHTHAIIC  ACIB,  CII'^O'',  is  produced,  with  copious  evolution  of 
nitrogen,  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  oxyterephthalamic  acid.  The  salts  aie 
crystallisable,  and  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  terephthalates.  The  nevtral 
ethers  are  liquid  ;  so  also  is  the  ehlorhle  iif  oxi/tcreplithali/l,  which  is  easily  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,    (De  La  Rue  and  Miiller.) 

OXYTOS.IC  J1CX3.  CffO'.  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  CX.X.  966.)— An  acid, 
isomeric  with  salicylic  and  oxybenzoic  acids,  and  perhaps  also  with  ampelic  acid  (i.  201). 
It  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  toluene  (hydride  of  benzyl,  i.  573).  When  toluene 
(boiling  between  108°  and  113°)  is  boiled  for  four  or  five  days  ■n-ith  a  mixture  of  1  pt. 
commercial  nitric  acid  and  2  pts.  watei-,  a  crystalline  mixture  of  acids  is  obtained  which 
are  somewhat  difficult  to  separate.  On  repeatedly  treating  the  crystalline  ma.ss  which 
remains  after  the  distillation  of  the  unaltered  toluene  and  the  nitrt)toluene  with  a 
small  quantity  of  hot  water,  so  that  about  a  fourth  part  shall  remain  undissolved,  and 
lea-\-ing  the  solution  to  cool,  oxytolic  acid  crystallises  out,  and  may  be  purified  by  dis- 
tillation, conversion  into  a  calcium-salt,  and  repeated  crystallisation  ot  the  latter,  till 
the  acid  separated  from  it  melts  constantly  at  180^. 

The  mother-liquor  of  the  oxytolate  of  calcium  yielded  a  calcium-salt,  the  acid  of  which 
appeared  to  be  impure  benzoic  acid.  The  less  soluble  portion  of  the  product,  of  the 
oxidation  above  described  contained  an  acid  which  exhibited  nearly  the  composition 
C'lPO ';  but  it  did  not  melt  at  a  constant  temperature,  and  still  contained  nitrogen  ; 
whence  Fit  tig  concludes  that  it  con.sisted  of  oxytolic  acid  contaminated  with  a  nitro- 
compound. 

Oxytolic  acid  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  more  freely  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol.  It  crystallises  from  water  in  colourless  needles,  melts  at  180°, 
solidifies  at  177°,  sublimes  below  its  melting  point  and  distils  imdecomposed  at  higher 
temperatures.  The  vapour,  both  of  the  dry  acid  and  of  the  acpeous  solution,  excites 
coughing,  like  benzoic  acid. 

Oxytolic  acid  is  monobasic.  The  jyoiasshim-saJf,  CW'lvO',  is  verj-  sohible  in  water, 
and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  .small  needles.  The  sodium-satt  is  jn-ecipitated  as  a 
jelly  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  alcohol.  The  baritim-salt,  C"H"'Ba"0'',  gives  otf  its 
water  of  crystallisation  (amount  not  determined)  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  cedciura-salf, 
C'^H"'Ca"0'.3H-0,  crystallises  in  needles  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  silver-salt, 
C'H^AgO^,  is  a  white  precipitate  which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  there- 
from in  needles.  Iron,  cejpper,  and  lead-scdts  are  likewise  obtained  by  precipitation  with 
oxytolate  of  ammonium. 

The  reactions  of  oxytolic  acid  resemble  those  of  Laurent's  ampelic  acid  more  than 
those  of  either  of  its  other  isomers  (i.  201). 

IP  . 

OXYTOI.TTA»IZC    ACID.     CTPNO=    =    {CWO)"}^  o\- Auiidotoluic  acid, 

H  i 

C'H'(NH=)0=;  also,  but  improperly,  called  Toluamic  acid .  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm. 
cvii.  147.) — Obtained  by  reduction  of  nitrotoluic  acid  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  ju.st 
as  its  liomologtie,  oxybenzamic  acid  (p.  290),  is  obtained  from  nitrobeiizoic  acid.  It  unites 
with  acids,  forming  crystallisable  compounds  rp."!embling  ihose  of  oxybenzamic  acid. 
Vol.  IV.  ■  Y 
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The  hydrochlorate,  C'H'NO^.HCl,  crystallises  in  small  nacreous  needles ;  tlie  chloro- 
platinate,  {C»WSiO-y.WC{-.Vt"C\\  in  red-brown  needles. 

Biazotoluyl-oxytoluaraic  acid,  C'H'^N^O' .  fH-0  =  C^H'N-O-.CH'NO^  |H-0,  is  pre- 
pared by  heating  oxytoluamic  acid  with  nitrous  ether  to  30°,  just  as  the  corresponding 
benzoic  compound  is  obtained  from  oxybenzamic  acid  (p.  292).  It  forms  yellow  micro- 
scopic prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  acids  dissolve  and  decompose  it; 
alkalis  dissolve  it  unaltered.  Its  reactions  are  precisely  analogous  to  those  of  diazo- 
benzo-oxybenzamic  acid. 

The  potassium-,  sodimn-,  and  ammonium-salts  of  this  acid  form  easily  soluble  crystal- 
line masses ;  the  latter  easily  decomj^oses  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  The 
is  a  yellowish  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  silver- 
salt  is  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate.    (Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvii.  59.) 

OYSTERS.  The  body  of  the  oyster  consists  mainly,  according  to  Mulder,  of  an 
albuminoidal  or  protein  substance,  which  coagulates  at  90°,  and  is  then  soluble  in 
strong  acetic  acid.    Oysters  contain  0-5  per  cent,  of  salts. 

Dried  oyster-shells  contain,  according  to  Buchholz  and  Brande  s,  9'8  per  cent, 
calcic  carbonate,  1'2  calcic  phosphate,  O'O  albuminous  substance,  and  0-2  alumina  (?). 
According  to  a  more  recent  investigation  by  Schlossberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  scviii. 
99),  oyster-shells  consist  of  three  anatomically  distinct  layers  :  1.  An  inner  layer,  the 
so-called  mother-of  pearl,  smooth,  shining,  and  semi-transparent :  Carpenter's  sub- 
nacreous  substance* — 2.  The  brown,  hard  scales,  forming  the  outer  edges  of  the  successive 
laminae  of  which  the  upper  shell  is  composed,  these  laminae  being  placed  one  over  the 
other,  like  tiles  on  a  roof ;  Carpenter's  prismatic  cellular  substance. — 3.  A  white,  dull, 
opaque,  friable  substance,  called  by  Schlossberger  the  chalky  layer,  interposed  here  and 
there  between  the  laminfe  of  the  shell.    These  three  layers  were  found  to  contain  : 

1  2  3 


Carbonate  of  calcium        ....       9i-7    98-3       89-1  88-6 

Organic  matter   2-2      0-8         6-3  47 

Other  salts  (and  loss)       ....         3-1     0-8        4-6  67 

The  salts  contain  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  alkalis,  with  traces  of 
silica  and  sulphuric  acid. 

The  organic  substance  which  remains  on  treating  the  shells  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
consists  mainly  of  brown  tilms,  which  are  insoluble  in  hot  water,  oven  under  increased 
pressure,  dissolve  gradually  with  aid  of  heat,  in  concentrated  mineral  acids,  but  only 
partially  in  potash-ley  of  60  per  cent.  The  portion  insoluble  in  potash  contains  .507 
per  cent,  carbon,  6'6  hydrogen,  and  167  nitrogen,  and  is  therefore  similar  in  composition 
to  Fremy's  conchiolin  (i.  1107),  and  is  distinguished  from  chitin  (i.  874)  by  its  large 
amount  of  nitrogen.  (Schlossberger.) 

Oyster  water.  The  water  within  the  shell  of  the  oyster  is  not  simply  sea-water,  but  is 
distinguished  from  it  bj' containing  less  salts  and  more  organic  matter.  When  shaken  up 
with  ether,  it  deposits  an  albuminous  substance  containing  875per  cent,  nitrogen.  This 
albuminous  matter  amounts  to  0'00056  of  the  liquid,  which  is  composed  of  95'888  pts. 
water,  3-022  salts,  O'Seo  azotised  matter,  0-529  non-azotised  matter  =  100).  The 
weight  of  liquid  in  the  oyster  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  flesh ;  it  probably  contributes 
to  alimentation.  A  dozen  oysters  weighing  1'482  were  found  to  be  composed  of  1'209 
sheU,  0'112  flesh,  and  0'102  liquid.  On  calculating  the  quantity  of  alimentary  matter 
equivalent  to  the  nitrogen,  it  is  found  that  a  dozen  oysters  contain  a  quantity  of 
azotised  matter  equal  to  about  one-tenth  of  the  ration  (?  daily)  of  a  man.  (Pay  en, 
Bull.  Soc.  Cliim.  ii.  235.) 

OZARKXTE.  An  amorphous  or  fibrous  variety  of  Thorasonite  from  the  Ozark 
mountains,  Arkansas,  where  it  occurs  with  elaeolite ;  often  also  mixed  with  apatite  (see 
Thomsonite). 

OZOCERITE  or  OZOKERITE.  A  fossil  resin  discovered  by  Meyer  in  a  sand- 
tone  in  Moldavia,  in  the  vicinity  of  coal  and  rock-salt.  It  also  occurs  at  Gresten 
near  Gaming  in  Austria,  and  at  Truskawicsz  in  Galicia  ;  also  at  the  Urpeth  colliery, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is  like  a  resinous  was  in  consistence  and  translncency,  some- 
times with  a  foliated  structure.  Its  colour  is  brown  or  brownish-yellow  by  transmitted 
liaht ;  leek-green  by  reflected  light.  Odour  pleasantly  aromatic.  Specific  gravity 
=  0-94— 0-97.  Melts  at  62°  (Schrotter),  at  84°  according  to  Malaguti ;  boils  at 
210°  (Schrotter),  at  300°  (Malaguti).  According  to  Johnston,  the  Urpeth  variety 
melts  at  60°  and  boils  at  121°.  It  distils  without  decomposition,  is  not  altered  by 
strong  acids,  and  very  little  by  hot  concentrated  alcohol.  The  Moldavian  variety  dis- 
solves but  slightly  in  ether,  whereas  the  Urpeth  variety  dissolves  in  ether  to  the 
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amount  of  four-fifths,  and  separates  on  evaporation  in  brown  flocks  whieli  melt  at  SS-O*^ 
to  a  yellowish-brown  liquid.  Three  or  four  substances  are  supposed  to  be  here 
included.    The  composition  of  ozocerite  is  as  follows  : 

Moldavia.  Urpctli. 


Malafruti.  Schiiittpr.  Johnston. 

Carbon  Sij'To  86-20  86-80 

Hydrogen  15-15  13-79  l;l^-06 

100-90  99-99  100-86 

It  is  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  yielding,  according  to  Malgnti,  lO'S-l  per  cent, 
gas,  74-01  oily  matter,  12-55  crystalline  substance,  and  3-10  carbonaceous  residue. 
(Gerh.  iv.  399.    Dana,  ii.  474.) 

Bertolio  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  797)  examined  a  fossil  resin  sent  from  Rio  .Janeiro  as 
ozocerite,  but  of  unknown  origin.  It  was  yellow,  shining,  greasy  to  the  touch,  of  the 
hardness  of  talc,  with  a  conclioidal  fracture.  Specific  gravity  0-98.  It  melted  at  85°, 
and  boiled  at  245°,  turning  brown  and  emitting  a  fatty  odour.  It  dissolved  in  hot 
alcohol  and  separated  on  cooling  as  a  wliite  powder  composed  of  laminse.  Gave  by 
analysis  69-5  to  70-2  per  cent,  carbon  and  12-2  hydrogen,  approximating  to  the  com- 
position of  monoraargarin  or  monostearin. 

©ZONE.    ,Soo  Oxygen  (p.  299). 

OZOSrS-HlTBISO&SIJ'.  According  to  Osann,  hydrogen  evolved  l)y  electrolysis 
from  water  ueiduhited  with  sulphuric  acid,  possesses  .stronger  reducing  properties  than 
ordinary  hydrogen,  inasmuch  as  a  piece  of  coke  or  spongy  platinum  immersed  in  the 
gas  tlius  obtained,  or  used  as  the  negative  pole  in  tlie  circuit  in  which  the  acidulated 
M'ater  is  decomposed,  acquires  the  power  of  reducing  silver  from  a  solution  of  the  sul- 
phate, and  of  producing  a  blue  colonr  in  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  mixed  with 
ferricyanide  of  potassium:  hence  he  calls  it  ozone-hydrogen.  According  to  later 
experiments,  however,  it  appears  that  to  obtain  this  active  hydrogen  it  is  necessary  to 
use  a  recently  prepared  mixture  of  water  and  fuming  sulphuric  acid.  (See  Jahresb. 
1853,  p.  316  ;  1854,  p.  286  ;  1855,  p.  292  ;  1856,  p.  273;  1857,  p.  81 ;  1858,  p.  64.) 

OZOXrE-WATBR.  An  aqueous  solution  of  ozone,  which,  according  to  M  e  i  s  s  n  e  r 
(.Tahresb.  18G2,  p.  130),  exhibits  in  certain  cases  an  action  opposed  to  that  of  peroxide 
of  liydrogen,  preventing  tlie  separation  of  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium  by  peroxide 
of  hydrogen  and  dilute  acids,  or  by  nitrate  or  iodate  of  potassium  with  acids.  When 
this  solution  is  shaken  up  with  peroxide  of  barium,  a  violent  evolution  of  oxygen  takes 
place,  and  the  filtrate  no  longer  exhibits  the  reactions  of  ozone.  Meissner  regards  ozone- 
water  as  water  combined  with  negative  oxygen  or  ozone  ;  peroxide  of  hydrogen  as  water 
combined  with  positive  oxygen  or  antozone. 


P. 

PACHWEIiO.  The  bark  of  the  Pachnelo  tree  of  Bogota  contains  berberine. 
(Perrins.) 

PACHNOZiXTE  (from  ■irax"';,  rime).  (A.  Knop,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  61. 
• — G.  V.  Rath,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxix.  261.) — A  fluoride  of  aluminium,  calcium  and  sodivmi, 
occurring  in  Greenland  cryolite  as  an  efHoreseeuce  of  small,  shining,  colourless 
transparent  crystals  lining  the  cavities  of  the  cryolite,  or  in  larger  crystals  of  rect- 
angular parallelopipedal  form  on  the  surface.  Tlie  smaller  crystals  are  rhombic 
combinations  ooP  .  P  .  oP(Knop),  also  with  the  fiice  |P  (v.  Rath).  The  inclinations 
of  the  faces  are  as  follows  : 

V.  Ratli.  Knop. 

coP  :  ooP  81°  28'  81°  24' 

P  :  ocP  156°    0'        154°  10' 

P  :  P  in  the  macrodiagoual  terminal  edge      .       .         92°  23'         93°  58' 
„    in  tlie  brachydiagonal  terminal  edge    .       .       106°  49'       108°  8' 

„    in  the  basal  edge  132°    0'        128°  20' 

I  P  :  2  p  in  the  macrodiagoual  terminal  edge  .  86°  60' 
,,  ,,  in  the  brachydiagonal  terminal  edge  .  102°  23' 
„    „    in  the  basal  edge  147°  20' 

According  to  Knop's  measurements,  the  ratio  of  the  axes  a  :  h  :  c  is  0"8601  ;  1  :  1-3469. 
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The  mineral  wlien  slowly  heated  gives  off  aqueous  vapour  without  acid  reaction  ;  but 
when  quickly  heated,  it  emits  white  acid  vapours  which  condense  on  the  sides  of  the 
glass  tube  and  can  no  longer  be  volatilised ;  the  residue  melts  easilj'  to  a  translucent 
enamel.  The  sublimate  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
giving  the  reactions  of  alumina.  The  mineral  dissolves  easily  in  sulphuric  acid  with 
evolution  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

It  gave  by  analysis : 

Al  N.T  Ca  F  mo 

13  U       12  16       17-2.5       50-79       9-60    =    102-94  (Knop). 
13-20       12  06       18-0.5      undet.      9-36    (v.  Eath). 

From  these  numbers  Knop  deduces  the  formula  3  j§  j^^2>Fl2Al"'F'.2H=0,  wliich  is 

that  of  a  hydrated  cryolite  having  ?  of  the  sodium  replaced  by  calcium ;  this  formula 
requires  12-29  per  cent.  Al,  12-38  Na,  17-25  Ca,  51-12  F,  and  8-07  H'-^O.  v.  Rath  gives 
a  formula  in  which  tu'o-thirds  of  the  sodium  of  cryolite  is  replaced  by  calcium,  and 
half  the  fluoride  of  aluminium  by  alumina  ;  but  he  did  not  determine  the  fluorine. 

PACS-FONG  or  PACXTOIfG.  Chinese  nickel-silver  (see  Copper,  Ai.loys  of, 
ii,  61). 

VSIOHIN.  A  red  colouring  matter  obtained  from  phenylie  alcohol  by  the  action 
of  sulphui'ic  and  oxalic  acids.  Kolbe  and  Schmitt  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  169),  by 
heating  li  pt.  phenylie  alcohol  (coal-tar  creosote)  with  1  pt.  oxalic  and  2  pts.  strong 
sulphuric  acid  to  140° — 150^,  for  four  or  five  hours,  obtained  a  dark  brown-red  mass, 
which  after  being  freed  from  phenyl-sulphuric  acid  by  boiling  with  water,  solidified  to 
a  brittle  resinous  substance.  This  substance  dissolves  with  splendid  purple-red  colour 
in  ammonia  and  potash-ley,  and  separates  on  neutralisation  in  oranae-eoloured  flocks, 
having  when  dry  a  splendid  orange-red  colour,  like  that  of  precipitated  alizarin.  It 
melts  at  80°,  and  then  gives  otT  phenylie  alcohol;  loses  its  colour  when  treated  with 
sodium-amalgam  or  with  iron-filings  and  acetic  acid,  but  is  stable  in  combination  with 
alkalis.  It  gives  by  analysis  numbers  agreeing  with  the  formula  C^H-'O,  and  is  re- 
garded by  Kolbe  and  Schmitt  as  probably  related  to  rosolic  acid. 

Guinon,  Mamas  and  Bonnet  (Rep.  Cliim.  app.  iv.  450)  prepare  this  red  resinous 
colouring  matter  (winch  they  designate  as  peoninc  instable)  by  heating  10  pts.  phenylie 
alcohol  with  4  to  8  pts.  oxahc  acid  and  3  to  6  pts.  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling  with  water 
as  above;  then  heat  it  with  '2~  pts.  aqueous  ammonia  to  150°  in  a  closed  metallic  vessel 
for  three  hours;  and  from  the  resulting  solution,  by  a  process  not  further  described,  they 
obtain  the  colouring  matter  in  a  form  in  which  it  withstands  the  action  of  acids  [peonine 
stable).  By  heating  5  pts.  of  this  product  with  6  to  8  pts.  of  aniline  for  several  hours, 
they  further  obtain  a  blue  colouring  matter  (asulin),  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether. 

PACOI>IT£.    Syn.  with  Agaxmatolite. 

PAISBERGXTE.    Syn.  with  Rhodonite. 

PAKOE  KIDAM-G.    Syn.  with  CiBOTruM  Ci-^uiNrGU  (i.  962). 

PAIi.SO-CR'S'STAIiS.  A  term  applied  by  Haidinger  to  the  original  minerals 
from  which  paramorphs  or  pseudomorphs  are  formed  :  thus  augite  which  has  been 
altered  to  steatite,  serpentine,  &c.,  is  called  palfeo-augite,  the  mineral  resulting  from 
the  alteration  being  the  pseudomorph. 

P AXiACOXTXTE.  An  amorphous  mineral  which,  according  to  Bunsen  and  Sartorius 
V.  Waltershausen,  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  volcanic  formations  of  Iceland  and 
Sicily.  It  has  generally  a  brown  or  yellow  colour  and  a  -vitreous  or  greasy  lustre  ;  hard- 
ness =  4  to  5  ;  specific  gravity  =  24  to  2-7.  It  gives  off  water  when  heated,  melts 
easily  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  magnetic  lead,  and  is  easily  decomposed  and 
gelatinised  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  however  always  mixed  with  a  number  of 
minerals,  chiefly  augite  and  felspar,  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  acids  ;  in  the 
following  analyses  these  foreign  minei-als  are  deducted.  The  analyses  of  Sicilian 
palagonite  are  by -v.  Waltersh  ausen  (  Gcstcine,  ■p.  179)  ;  those  of  the 

Icelandic  mineral  are  by  Bunsen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  265). 

a.  From  Val  di  Noto,  Palagonia.  — Black  palagonite  tufii  from  MiUtello. — c.  From 
Aci  Castello. — d.  From  TroUkonugil  on  Hekla. — c.  From  Krisuvik.— /.  From  Sudafell : 
palagonite  tufa. — g.  From  the  Galepagos islands  :  rock  forming  a  crater  (Bunsen). — 
k.  From  Hof  Beselich  near  Limburg  (F.  Sandberger,  ,T.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  463). — 
i.  Black  mineral  analogous  in  composition  to  palagonite,  from  Honuef  in  the  Sieben- 
gebirge  (AVackernagel,  Baniiiulsbcrg's  Mincralchcmic,  p.  868). 
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h. 

f 

if' 

h. 

Rilic 

38'69 

41-37 

36-97 

40-74 

4030 

41-46 

36'95 

48-96 

41-63 

13'61 

11-32 

7-80 

8-42 

1445 

10-90 

1 1-56 

9-94 

li'Ol 

15-51 

21-01 

18-00 

14-60 

18-12 

10-7 1 

10-54 

^  00 

Ferrous  oxid 

e       .  . 

1-80 

7-83 

Lime  . 

8-38 

9-03 

5-31 

8-75 

6-88 

8-55 

7-95 

4-98 

1-07 

Magnesia 

C-13 

7-14 

4-83 

4-54 

7-57 

4-80 

6-27 

3-04 

5-23 

Soda  . 

1-07 

1-01 

7-23 

0-62 

1-82 

0-61 

0-55 

1  04 

2-51t 

Potash 

]-35 

1-10 

0-94 

0-43 

0-44 

0-40 

0-77 

0-82 

AVater 

16-26 

11-69 

15-91 

18-50 

13-50 

14-49* 

25-24 

20-68 

20-71 

i'liosphorie  anhydride 

0-44 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

99-36 

100 

100 

100-06 

Tliesp  analytical  results  cannot  be  included  umler  any  general  formula ;  they  show 
indeed  that  palagonite  is  either  a  mixture  or  a  compound  contaminated  with  foreign 
substances.  Bunsen  has  suggested  for  the  greater  nuniljer  of  palagonites  the  formula 
3(M2O.SiO2).APOl3SiO2.10H-O,  which  however  does  not  agree  exactly  with  any 
individual  analysis. 

PAXiTCORSKXTE.  A  white  asbestiform  silicate  of  specific  gravity  2-217  in  the 
Paligorian  mining  district  of  the  Ural.  Contains,  according  to  Scaftsehenkow,  52-18 
per  Cent,  silica,  18-32  alumina,  8-19  magnesia,  0-59  lime,  12-04  combined  water,  and 
8-46  water  given  otf  at  1(10°  (=  99-84). 

PiVIiISANDSR  WOOD.  A  red  dye-wood  from  Madagascar,  the  colouring 
matter  of  which  is  affected  by  the  air  and  by  solvents,  iu  the  same  manner  a.s  tliat  of 
sandal-wood,  but  has  less  of  an  orange  tint  and  is  less  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
alkalis  than  the  latter,  being  changed  thereby  to  green,  olive-green  and  brown. 
(Arnaudon,  Cimento,  viiL  278.) 

PALLAO-DIiLMIWE.  \  -Palladium-bases,  Amhoniacal. 


See  Pai-ladium-bases,  Organic. 


paXiZ.abaiuxi.amxbi'e:. 
p  a.x.Si  iki}£TH'srx>i\.i«ixi«rE:. 

PilX.I.A.I}XU]».  Atomic  VKiylit  126.  Si/mhol  Pd. — A  metal  of  tlw  platinum 
group,  discovered  by  AVollastoii  in  1803  (Phil.  Trans.  180 1,  p.  419).  The  oxide 
and  many  of  the  other  compounds  were  discovered  and  investigated  by  Berzelius 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  454). 

Occurrence. — 1.  Single  grains  of  pure  palladium,  sometimes  of  octahedral  form,  are 
mixed  witli  the  grains  of  platinum  from  Brazil.  Native  palladium  mixed  with  gold 
and  selenide  of  lead  is  also  found  at  Tilkerode  in  the  Hartz. — 2.  Palladium  occurs  iu 
the  platinum  ore  of  South  America  (amounting  to  1  pt.  in  200  of  the  Peruvian  ore),  from 
St.  Domingo,  and  from  the  Ural. — 3.  It  occurs,  alloyed  with  gold,  in  an  auriferous 
sand  fr07n  Zacotinga  and  Condonga  in  Brazil,  mixed  with  .specular  iron  ore  :  the  pal- 
ladium in  this  ore  amounts  to  5  or  6  per  cent.  Also  alloyed  with  gold  and  silver  iu 
the  Oro  i^udrc  of  Por^iez  in  South  America:  this  mineral  contains  10  pier  cent,  of 
palladium. 

Extraction.  1.  Ytom  ■phttinvm  ore. — The  ore  is  digested  in  nitromuriatic  acid;  the 
acid  solution  decanted  fi-om  tlie  insoluble  residue  is  neutralised;  the  platinum  is  pre- 
cipitated by  sal-ammouiac  ;  and  tlie  palladium  is  thrown  down  from  the  filtrate  by 
cyanide  of  mercury  as  a  white  flocculent  cyanide  which  yields  metallic  palladium  l)y 
calcination.    (See  further  Gmeli7i's  Hancllxjok,  vi.  256,  257,  261,  264,  267.) 

2.  From  the  ■palladiferons  gold  of  Brazil.  The  gold-dust  is  fused  with  an  equal 
weight  of  silver  and  a  certain  quantity  of  nitre,  whereby  the  earthy  matters  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  base  metals  are  removed  in  the  form  of  slag  ;  the  alloy  is  then  cast 
in  the  form  of  bars  ;  the  latter  again  fused  in  a  black  lead  crucible,  stirring  constantly 
with  an  equal  weight  of  silver,  so  tliat  the  gold  amounts  to  about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  mixture.  The  alloy  is  then  very  finely  granulated  by  pouring  it  through  an  iron 
sieve  into  water;  the  granules  are  heated  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  nitric  acid  and  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  as  long  as  any  action  goes  on  ;  the  liquid 
is  decanted;  and  the  residual  gold  is  boiled  for  two  hours  with  a  quantity  of  joure  nitric 
acid  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  granules  used,  after  which  it  is  washed  with  hot  water, 
dried,  and  fused  into  a  button.  From  the  resulting  nitric  acid  solutions,  the  silver  is 
precipitated  by  common  salt.  The  remaining  liquid  being  transferred  to  wooden  vessels, 
tlie  palladium  and  copper  are  precipitated  by  zinc  ;  the  black  powder  is  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid ;  the  solution  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  which  generally  leaves  undissolved 
a  small  quantity  of  platinum,  iron,  and  lead  :  and  the  filtrate  containing  the  palladium 
and  copper  is  very  slightly  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  gi'eater 

*  And  CO-.       .  ■(  Ma'iganou--  oxi-le. 
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part  of  the  palladium  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  j-ellow  ammonio-protochloride, 
which  is  then  washed  with  cold  water  and  converted  into  pure  palladium  by  ignition. 
The  remainder  of  the  palladium  and  the  whole  of  the  copper  may  be  precipitated  from 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  by  iron.  (John son,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xi.  309. — Cock,  Phil. 
Mag.  [3]  xxiii.  16  ;  also  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  xlix.  236.) 

Properties. — Palladium  is  a  white  metal  intermediate  in  colour  and  lustre  between 
silver  and  platinum.  As  obtained  by  ignition  from  the  cyanide  or  from  chloride  of  pal- 
ladium and  ammonium,  it  forms  a  grey  spongy  mass.  Finely  divided  palladium 
floating  on  water  appears  blood-red  hy  transmitted  light.  Native  palladium  occurs  in 
six-sided  tables,  with  distinct  cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  faces ;  white,  with  a 
strong  lustre,  of  almost  microscopic  size,  and  attached  to  laminre  of  native  gold 
(G.Rose);  also  in  minute  octahedrons  (Haidinger).  The  native  palladium  from 
Brazil  exhibits  a  fibrous  structure,  and  may  be  thereby  distinguished  and  separated 
from  the  grains  of  platinum  with  which  it  is  mixed  (Wollaston).  Specific  gravity  of 
fused  palladium,  11-04  at  18°  (Cloud),  11-3  (Cock),  from  11-3  to  ll'S  (Wollaston), 
11-4  at  22-5°  (Deville  and  Debray);  of  hammered  palladium,  11-8  (Cock),  11-852 
(Lampadi us),  rather  more  than  12-0  (Vauquelin),  12-148  (Lowry).  Palladium 
is  about  as  hard  as  platinum  ;  ductile,  but  somewhat  less  so  than  platinum  ;  and  may 
be  rolled  out  into  thin  leaves.  It  is  the  most  fusible  of  all  the  metals  of  the  platinum 
group,  beginning  to  fuse  at  the  strongest  heat  of  a  forge-fire,  and  melting  perfectly 
before  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  When  heated  on  lime  in  Deville's  furnace  (p.  313) 
to  the  melting  point  of  iridium,  it  volatilises  in  green  vapours  which  condense  to  a 
bistre-coloured  dust  of  metal  and  oxide.  It  oxichses  at  a  lower  temperatm-e  than  silver, 
and  is  always  covered  on  the  surface  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide.  If  it  be  freed  from 
this  coating  by  ignition  in  a  reducing  flame,  and  held  while  still  hot  in  a  stream  of 
mixed  air  and  combustible  gas,  it  continues  to  glow  like  platinum.  If  exposed  to  the 
air  in  the  melted  state  it  absorbs  oxygen  and  spits  like  silver;  but  the  absorbed  gas  is 
not  given  off"  till  just  as  the  metal  begins  to  solidify,  so  that  the  mass,  though  very 
dense  on  the  surface,  remains  porous  witliin.    (Deville  and  Debray.) 

Palladium  is  very  slightly  attacked  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  without  evolution  of  gas,  but  com- 
municates a  brownish-red  colour  to  the  liqxiid,  from  formation  of  nitrous  acid.  It 
dissolves  with  facility  in  nitrornuriatic  acid.  Its  surface  is  blackened  by  tincture  of 
iodine,  which  has  no  efi'ect  on  platinum. 

Palladium  is  sometimes  used  for  making  the  divided  scales  of  astronomical  instru- 
ments, for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  being  light,  nearly  as  white  as  silver,  and  not 
blackened  by  sulphurous  emanations.  It  is  also  used  for  making  the  smaller  dinsions 
of  the  grain  or  gramme. 

Palladium  in  most  of  its  compounds  is  diatomic,  as  in  tlie  di-chloride  Pd"Cl-,  the 
di-iodide  Pd"I^,  tlie  protoxide  Pd"0,  &c.  A  tetrachloride  occurs  in  certain  double 
salts,  and  the  dioxide  Pd^O-  is  knovm  in  combination  with  water. 

PAXiiADI-JJlWC,  AXiZiOVS  OF.  Palladium  unites  with  most  metals,  but  only  a 
few  of  its  alloys  arc  of  any  practical  importance.  With  antimony  and  arsenic  it 
forms  brittle  alloys,  the  combination  in  each  case  being  attended  -with  ignition. 
(Fischer.) 

Barium  unites  with  it  at  the  heat  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  forming  a  silver- 
white  alloy  which  gradually  oxidises  on  the  surface.  (Clarke.) 

Equal  parts  of  bismuth  and  palladitmi  form  a  grey  alloy  having  the  hardness  of 
steel.  (Chenevix.) 

Copper  and  palladium  unite  without  incandescence;  4  pts.  copper  and  1  pt.  pal- 
ladium form  a  white  ductile  alloy  ;  equal  weights  of  the  two  metals  yield  a  yellow- 
brown  brittle  alloy,  harder  than  \^Tought  iron,  and  when  fused  together  before  the 
oxyhydrogen  blo\vpipe,  an  easily  fusible  alloy  of  pale  colour,  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish,  easily  attacked  by  the  file  (Clarke).  Palladium  forms  with  copper  an  alloy 
similar  in  properties  and  composition  to  that  which  it  forms  with  tin  l^vid.  inf.),  and 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner.    (Deville  and  Debray). 

With  gold,  palladium  forms  several  alloys,  the  combination  always  taking  place 
without  ignition.  1  pt.  palladium  and  1  pt.  gold  form  a  grey  alloy  having  the  colom* 
of  wrought  iron,  less  ductile  than  either  of  the  component  metals,  and  of  coarse-grained 
fracture  ;  1  pt.  palladium  and  4  pts.  gold  yield  a  white,  hard,  ductile  allo^y :  an  alloy  of 
1  pt.  palladium  and  6  pts.  gold  is  almost  white.  The  native  alloy  of  palladium,  gold 
and  silver  from  Porpez  contains  85-98  per  cent,  gold,  9-85  palladium,  and  4-17  silver. 
(Berzelius.) 

The  alloy  of  palladium  and  iron  is  very  brittle;  but  an  alloy  of  1  pt.  palladium 
and  100  pts.  steel  is  well  adapted  for  cutting  instruments  which  require  to  be  per- 
fectly smooth  on  the  edge.    (Faraday  and  Stodart.) 
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With  lead,  palladium  forms  a  grey,  hard,  brittle  alloy,  having  a  fine-grained  fracture, 
and  of  specific  gravity  12'0.    The  combustion  is  attended  with  ignition. 

Eespecting  the  mercury-compounds  of  palladium,  see  iii.  8S8. 

Nickel  and  palladium  unite  at  the  heat  of  the  oxy hydrogen  blow^jipe,  forming  a 
highly  lustrous,  very  malleable  alloy.  (Clarke.) 

Equal  parts  of  plati num  and  palladium  unite  at  a  temperature  somewhat  above 
the  melting  point  of  the  latter,  forming  a  gvcy  alloy  of  specific  gravity  16'141,  as 
hard  as  wrought  iron,  loss  ductile  than  the  gold  alloy.  (Cheuevix.) 

An  alloy  of  1  pt.  silver  and  9  pfs.  palladium  is  used  by  dentists. 

An  alloy  of  equal  pts.  palladium  and  tin  is  somewhat  softer  than  wrought  iron,  and 
has  a  fine-grained  texture  (Clienevix).  When  palladium  is  fused  at  a  red  heat  with 
six  times  its  weiglit  of  tin,  and  the  resulting  mass  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
there  remains  an  alloy  having  the  composition  Pd^Sn''^,  crystallised  in  slender  shining 
lamin;e.  Similar  alloys  of  palladium  with  silver  and  with  copper  are  obtained  in  like 
manner.    (Ur.ville  andUebray). 

Palladium  dis.solves  in  melted  zinc,  but  does  not  unite  with  it  in  definitt'  proportions ; 
on  treating  the  resulting  alloy  with  hydrochloric  acid,  pure  palladium  remains  undis- 
solved.   (JJcvillo  and  Debray.) 

PilXiIiASZUIiS,  BILOiMIUE  OF.  Palladium  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  hydrobroniie  acids,  yields  on  evaporation  a  chestnut-brown  mass  insoluble  in  water, 
but  soluble  in  aqueous  hydj.'obromic  acid,  and  forming  dark  brown  double  salts  with, 
tlie  bromides  of  potassium,  manganese  and  zinc.     (Bousdorif,  Pogg.  Ann.  xix.  347.) 

PilXiXiABIUItX,  CARBISS  OF.  Palladium  fused  in  a  crucible  filled  with  lamp- 
black becomes  so  briule,  tlial  if  si  nick  with  a  hammer  while  red-hot,  it  falls  to  powder 
and  gives  otf  a  \\liiti.'  fume,  iiespectiug  the  formation  of  palladium-carbide  in  an 
alcohol-flame,  see  below. 

PAIiXiiLQIUSX,  CHXiORZBSS  OF.  The  cUMoridc  or  FaUadions  chloride. 
Pd"Or-,  is  ])repared  by  dissolving  palladium  in  hydi'ochloric  acid  to  which  a  little  nitric 
acid  is  added,  and  evaporating  tiie  solution  to  dryness,  to  expel  the  excess  of  acid.  The 
compound  is  a  mass  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  whicli  becomes  black  when  made  anhydrous 
by  heat,  and  may  be  fused  in  a  glass  vessel.  When  heated  in  platinum  vessels,  it 
becomes  contaminated  with  the  chloride  of  that  metal.  When  dissolved  with  chlvride 
of  potassium,  it  forms  a  double  salt,  K-Pd"Cl\  which  is  soluble  in  cold,  and  considerably 
more  so  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  in  four-sided  prisms  of  a  dull  yellow  colour. 
Dicbloride  of  palladium  also  forms  double  salts  witli  the  chlorides  of  ammonium, 
Sodium,  and  sevei'al  other  metals. 

Tlie  tetrachloride  Falladic  chloride,  Pd'^Cl',  is  obtained  in  solution  when 
the  dichloride  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  the  solution  is  only 
slightly  heated.  Its  solution  is  of  so  dark  a  colour  as  to  appear  black,  and  gives  a  red 
jirecipitate  with  chloride  of  potassium.  When  the  solution  is  diluted  or  heated,  chlo- 
rine gas  is  evolved,  and  dichloride  of  palladium  reproduced.  The  double  salt  of  this 
chloride  and  chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained  by  treating  potassio-palladious  chloride 
in  tine  powder  witli  nitromuriatic  acid,  and  evaporating  the  supernatant  liquid  to  dry- 
ness. It  forms  a  cinnabar-red  powder,  in  wliich  octahedi-al  crystals  can  be  perceived, 
both  the  palladic  and  palladious  double  chlorides  being  isomorphous  with  the  cor- 
responding comjjounds  of  platinum.  When  treated  with  hot  water,  this  double  salt 
emits  chlorine,  and  Ls  in  a  great  measure  decomposed. 

PiYjCiiilBIUM,  CYiiMIOBS  OF.  Palladium  forms  two  cyanides  analogous  to 
the  ehlnrides  (see  Cy-^nides,  ii.  I2(j0). 

Pi^LlillSIUM,  OETECTIOW  SSTXMATZOM'    OF.     1.  Ueariions. 

— >.eai-ly  all  palladium-compounds  are  decompo.sed  heat,  leaving  metallic  palladium: 
which  may  bo  distinguished  from  platinum  by  its  solubility  in  nitric  acid,  by  its  reac- 
tion with  tincture  of  iodine  (p.  328j,  or  by  its  behavioiu-  in  an  alcohol-flame.  If  held 
in  the  inner  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  unites  with  carbon,  without  first  being  heated  to 
redness  ;  and  if  then  quickly  removed  from  the  flame,  it  glows  vividly  in  the  air  till 
all  the  carbon  is  burnt  away  and  pure  palladium  is  left:  this  reaction  is  exhibited 
most  conspicuously  by  finely-divided  palladium  which  has  been  closely  compressed : 
spongy  platinum  does  not  exhibit  it  at  all. 

1' all  a  dio  us  salts  cwe  ton  th.(}  most  part  brown  or  red;  their  taste  is  astringent, 
but  not  metallic.  The  metal  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions  of  pallacUous  salts  by 
2}hosj}honis,  by  sulphurous  acid,  by  nitrite  of  2>fto.ssium,  by  all  the  'metals  w-hicU 
reduce  silver,  'by  Jormatc  cf  potassium,  aMdi'bj  alcohol  aX  \3.\ioi\mg\\c&t.  Sulj^hi/drie 
acid  and  sulj^ihide  of  ammonium  throw  down  the  brown  sulphide  of  palladium,  insoluble 
in  the  latter  reagent.  Hydriodic  acid,  and  iodide  of  iMtassium  thi'ow  down  a  black 
precipitate  of  iodide  of  palladium,  visible  even  to  the  .500,000tli  degree  of  dilution.  This 
reaction  serves  for  the  separation  of  iodine  from  bromine  :  for  alkaline  bromides  do  not 
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precipitate  palladious  salts.  FoUtsh  or  sudu  forms  a  brown  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt, 
soluble,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Ammonia  produces  no  precipitate 
in  a  solution  of  palladious  nitrate  ;  but  from  a  solution  of  the  chloride,  it  throws  down 
a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  of  ammonio-chloride  of  palladium,  soluble  in  excess  of 
ammonia.  The  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium  form  a  brown  precipitate  of 
hydi'ated  palladious  oxide.  Carbonate  of  ammonium  acts  like  ammonia.  Phosphate 
of  sodium  forms  a  brown  precipitate.  Fcrrvcyaiiide  and  fcrricyanide  of  potassium  form 
no  precipitate,  but  the  liquid  after  a  while  coagulates  into  a  jelly.  Cyanide  of  mercury 
throws  down  a  white  precipitate  of  cyanide  of  palladium.  Stan-nous  chloride  forms  a 
black  precijjitate  which  dissolves  with  intense  green  colour  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Ferrous  sulphate  precipitates  palladium  slowly  from  the  nitrate,  but  not  from  the 
chloride.  The  reactions  of  palladium  -with  sulphydrie  acid,  cj-anide  of  mercury,  and 
iodide  of  potassium  taken  together,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  all  other  metals. 

Falladic  salts  are  very  unstable,  being  easQy  reduced  to  palladious  salts  bj-  heat, 
and  by  reducing  agents :  hence  their  reactions  are  scarcely  known.  The  dark  brown 
solution  of  the  tetrachloride  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  similarly  coloured  solu- 
tions of  tetrachloride  of  platinum  or  iridium  by  its  property  of  giving  off  chlorine 
when  heated  and  leaving  the  dichloride. 

Estimation  and  Separation  of  'Palladium. — Palladium  is  always  estimated 
in  the  metallic  state.  '  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  cyanide  by  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  mercury,  the  liquid  not  containing  any  excess  of  acid.  The 
precipitated  cyanide  is  then  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  calcination. 

Palladium  may  be  separated  from  nearly  all  other  metals,  either  by  precipitation 
with  cyanide  of  mercury  or  with  sulphydrie  acid,  or  bj'  the  solubility  of  its  oxide  in 
ammonia.  If  however  the  solution  contains  alcohol,  gold,  platinum  and  some  other 
metals  may  be  precipitated  at  the  same  time.  Palladium  cannot  be  separated  from 
platinum  by  nitric  acid:  for  an  alloy  of  palladium  with  a  small  quantity  of  platinum 
is  completely  dissolved  by  that  acid. 

To  separate  palladium  from  copper,  with  which  it  is  associated  in  platinum-ore,  the 
two  metals  are  precipitated  together  by  sulphj-dric  acid,  and  the  precipitate,  while 
still  moist,  is  roasted,  together  with  the  platinum,  as  long  as  sidphurous  anhydride 
continues  to  escape.  The  metals  are  therebj'  converted  into  basic  sulphates,  which 
must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  A  dark  saline  mass  is  thus 
obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  copper  and  potassium,  and 
chloride  of  palladium  and  potassium;  and  on  treating  this  mass  with  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0'833,  the  two  former  salts  are  dissolved  and  the  double  chloride  of  palladium 
and  potassium  remains  (Berzelius).  Accordingto  Dobereiner,  copper  may  be  sepa- 
rated from  palladium  by  reducing  the  latter  metal  with  an  alkaline  formate. 

Atomic  Wdyht  of  Palladium. — Berzelius  (Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  435)  determined  the 
atomic  weight  of  this  metal  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  iridium  (iii.  321)  by 
reducing  potassio-palladious  chloride,  2KCl.Pd"Cl-,  in  a  current  of  hydrogen.  As 
this  salt  cannot  be  dried  without  partial  decomposition,  the  mixture  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  metallic  palladium  left  after  the  ignition  was  weighed,  as  was  also  the 
palladium  left  after  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  potassium  with  water.  In  one 
experiment,  O  o75  grm.  palladium  were  obtained  to  0'809  grm.  potassium-chloride, 
in  another,  0-851  grm.  palladium  to  1-192  potassium-chloride.  If  KCl  =  T-i'S, 
the  mean  of  these  experiments  gives  Pd  =  126-26  or  nearly  126. 

PilIiIii\.SXUIM[,  FXiVORXDE  OF.  Pd'T". — Formed  as  a  brown  precipitate  on 
adding  hydrofluoric  a:id  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  palladious  nitrate.  On  evapo- 
rating to  dryness,  there  remains  a  brown  earthy  mass,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  is 
dissolved  by  water.  It  is  not  altered  by  ignition,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  hydrofluoric 
acid,  and  dissolves  very  slowly  in  caustic  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  liquid,  which 
may  be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  ultimately  deposits  fluoride  of  palladium  as  a  colour- 
less crystalline  salt,  which  may  be  lieated  to  100°  without  decomposition,  but  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature,  leaving  a  grey-brown  powder. 

Ammonio-palladious  fluoride  is  obtained  as  a  brown  radiate  mass  by  dissolving  pal- 
ladious fluoride  in  boiling  aqueous  ammonia,  and  evaporating. 

Potassio-palladious  fluoride  is  precipitated  on  mixing  palladious  nitrate  with  fluoride 
of  potassium,  as  a  light  yellow  powder  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Sodio-palladious  fluoride  is  obtained  in  like  manner  and  possesses  similar  properties. 
PiUiIiADXirni,  XODXDS  OP.  Pd"I-. — Palladium-foil  turns  black  when  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  iodine  is  evaporated  to  dryness  upon  it ;  this  reaction  distinguishes 
jialladiuni  from  platinum,  which  remains  bright  when  thus  treated  (Berzelius). 
!-!imilarly,  palladium-foil  heated  in  iodine  vapom-  becomes  covered  with  coloured  films, 
and  afterwards  turns  brown ;  the  application  of  heat  or  treatment  with  ammonia  restores 
its  brightness.    Iodine  heated  in  a  glass  tube  with  tiucly-divided  palladium,  combines 
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but  imperfoctly  with  it ;  and  again,  when  palladium-fuil  is  boiled  with  iodine  and  water, 
or  with  hydriodic  acid  and  nitric  acid,  part  of  it  remains  iiualtL-red.  (Lassaigne.) 

Iodide  of  palladium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  black,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  mass, 
by  precipitating  a  palladious  salt  with  iodide  of  palladium,  washing  with  boiling  water, 
and  drying  the  black  gelatinous  flakes  for  24  hours  in  vacuo  (L  a  s  s  a  i  g  u  e,  J.  Chim.  med. 
xi.  57).  It  gives  oft  its  iodine  between  300°  and  o60^.  Boiling  potash  decomposes  it 
with  separation  of  a  black  powder  consisting  of  palladious  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  (thereby  distinguished  from  platinum) 
(Lassaigne).  Tliis  compound  serves  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  iodine  (iii.  29(5). 

FiVIiX<A.DIUIVI,  OXIDES  OF.  The  -protoxide  ov  Palladious  oxide,  Pd"0, 
is  obtained  in  the-  anhyibous  state  by  decomposing  nitrate  of  palladium  at  a  moderate 
heat,  or  by  heating  a  palladious  salt  with  carbonate  of  potassium  to  commencing  red- 
ness, and  exhausting  the  residue  with  water.  It  is  a  dark  grey  or  black  powder, 
sparingly  soluble  in  acids,  and  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  at  a  bright  red  lieat. 

Fallacious  hi/drate  is  obtained  as  a  dark  brown  precipitate  by  mixing  the  solution 
of  a  palladious  salt  with  excess  of  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate.  It  gives  oif  its  water  at 
a  moderate  red  heat.    It  is  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

The  dioxide  or  Falladic  oxide,  Pd''0-,  is  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  From 
a  solution  of  palladic  chloride  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates  throw  down  a  brown 
precipitate  con.sisting  of  hydrated  palladic  oxide  combined  with  the  alkali.  This  com- 
pound gives  off  half  its  oxygen  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  the  whole  at  a  higher  tempera- 
tvire.  From  hot  solutions,  a  black  precipitate  is  obtained  containing  the  anhydrous 
dioxide.  The  hydrate  dissolves  slowly  in  acids,  forming  yellow  solutions.  In  strong 
hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  without  tleconiposition,  forming  potassio-]jalladic  chloride 
arising  from  admixed  potash  ;  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  it  gives 
oif  chlorine. 

FAIiIiABXUnz,  SEXiEK-JSE  OF.  Pd"Se.— The  two  bodies  unite  easily,  the 
combination  being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat.  The  product  is  a  grey,  infusible 
compound,  which  when  heated  in  the  blowpiipe  flame,  gives  off  selenium,  and  leaves  a 
greyish-white,  brittle,  eiystulliiic,  im  tallic  bead  containing  Selenium.  (Berzelius.) 

PAXiXiADZUns,  SUX.PH£X>B  OF.  Pd".S.— Palladium  and  sulphm-  heated 
together  unite,  with  incandescence,  forming  a  bluish-white,  metallic-shining,  very 
hard  compound,  having  a  shining  laminated  fracture,  and  melting  at  the  same  tempe- 
rature as  silver.  By  precipitating  a  palladium-salt  with  sulphydric  acid  or  an  alkaline 
sulphide,  sulphide  of  palladium  is  obtained  as  a  black  powder,  having  a  bluish  tinge 
and  semi-metallic  lustre.  (Sulphide  of  palladium  heated  to  redness  in  the  air  oxidises 
very  slowly,  forming  a  basic  sidphate  or  oxysulphate  of  palladium.  Heated  in  a 
str<-am  of  chlorine  gas,  it  forms  chloride  of  sulphur  and  dichloride  of  palladium. 

PAX.X.ASIU!%X-B.aSES,  iUHCmoSflACAIi.  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim. 
Ixx.xviii.  107. — Fisclier,  .Scliw.  .J.  li.  192. — Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxiv.  2G0.— 
Fehling,  ibid,  xxxix.  116. — Hugo  MiiUer,  ihid.  Ixxxvi.  341.) — a.  A  moderately 
concentrated  solution  of  dichloride  of  palladium  treated  with  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  yields  a  beautifid  flesh-coloured  or  rose-coloured  precipitate,  consisting  of 
N-H''Pd"Cl-  (Vauquelin,  Fehling,  Fischer).  This  precipitate  dissolves  in  a 
larger  excess  of  ammonia;  and  the  ammouiacal  solution,  when  treated  with  acids, 
yields  a  yellow  precipitate  having  the  same  comjoosition  (Fehling,  Fischer). 
This  yellow  modilicatiou  is  likewise  obtained  by  heating  the  red  compound  in  the 
moist  state  to  lOO-*,  or  in  the  di-y  state  to  200-'.  The  yellow  compound  dissolves 
abundantly  in  aqueous  potash,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  but  without  giving  off  am- 
monia, even  when  the  liquid  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point;  the  red  compound  behaves 
in  a  similar  manner,  but,  before  dissolving,  is  converted  into  the  yellow  modification. 
For  this  reason,  Hugo  Miiller  regards  the  red  compoimd  as  ammonio-chloride  of 
palladium,  2NH''.Pd"Cl-,  and  the  yellow  as  chloride  of  pedladammoniion,  N-H^Pd".CP. 
The  yellow  compound,  digested  with  water  and  oxide  of  silver,  yields  the  oxide  of 
2jalladammomum,  ov  paUadamine,  N-H'*Pd"0.  This  compound  is  a  strong  base, 
analogous  to  oxide  of  platammouium  {q.  v.).  It  is  soluble  in  water,  to  which  it  com- 
municates a  strong  alkaline  taste  and  reaction.  By  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo, 
the  base  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass,  which  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
rapidly  from  the  air,  especially  when  moist.  It  unites  with  acids,  forming  definite 
salts.  Its  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  sdver  and  copper,  and  an  excess  of  it  does 
not  rtdissolve  the  precipitates.  Sulphite  of  jjalladammonium,  N^H''Pd".SO^,  is 
formed  by  saturating  the  solution  of  the  oxide  with  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  the  action 
of  that  acid  on  the  yellow  chlorine-compound :  it  crystallises  in  orange-yellow 
octahedrons.  The  sidpihatc,  N-H*Pd".SO'',  crystallises  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
vitrate,  iodide,  and  bromide  have  also  been  formed.  The  fluoride  is  obtained  by 
adding  the  cliloride  to  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  silver.    (H.  Miiller.) 
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p.  The  compound  ■iNH'.Pd'  CP  (called  by  Miiller,  chloride  of  pallad-diamine),  which 
may  be  formulated  as  a  chloronitride  pj^-j      or  as  chloride  of  ammopalladammonium, 

Pd"  f'N^'.CP,  separates  from  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  chloride  of  palladammouium, 
(NH^)-) 

in  colourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  which  at  200°  give  off  half  their  ammonia  and 
are  reduced  to  Is ^Ji''Pd"CP  (Fehling).  The  corresponding  iodide  and  bromide  are 
likewise  obtained  by  treating  the  solutions  of  iodide  ^and  bromide  of  palladium  ^or 
palladammouium  with  ammonia.  They  both  crystallise  readily.  The  Jluoride  is 
obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  chloride  of  palladammouium  in  fluoride 
of  _sLlver,  and  evaporating:  it  forms  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  The  nilico-Jiuoride  is 
obtained  in  crystalline  scales  on  adding  hydrofluosilicic  acid  to  any  soluble  salt  of 

H'-  /N^  . 

palladammonium.  The  oxide  WK^'^Fd'O^  =  pj"jo  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 

solution  of  the  chloride  with  oxide  of  silver, — or  better,  the  sulphate  with  hydrate  of 
barium.  A  strongly  alkaline  solution  is  thereby  formed,  which,  on  evaporation, 
leaves  the  hydrated  o.xide  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  mass,  though  not  quite  pure. 
The  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  aluminium,  iron,  cobalt,  nickel,  and  copper,  but 
not  those  of  silver ;  expels  ammonia  from  chloride  of  ammonium,  on  boUiug ;  and 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  The  carbonate  obtained  in  this  manner,  or  by 
decomposing  the  chloride  with  carbonate  of  silver,  or  the  sulphate  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  crystallises  in  shining,  colourless  prisms,  which  turn  yellow  at  a  little  above 
100°  ;  the  solution  of  this  salt  is  strongly  alkaline,  and  gives  copious  precipitates  with 

salts  of  calcium,  barium,  copper,  and  silver.  The  sulphite,  Pd"    C^^^,  obtained  by  direct 

combination  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  sulphite  of  palladammonium,  forms  small 
prismatic  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  turning  yellow 
at  about  392'^.  The  sidphate,  obtained  by  treating  joalladious  sidphate  with  excess  of 
ammonia,  forms  small  colourless  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol.    (Hugo  Miiller.) 

PAIiIiA.DXVra-BA.SES,  ORCATrXC.  (Hugo  Miiller,  loc.  cit.)—a.  Ethyl- 
compounds.  "When  ethylamiue  is  added  to  a  solutiou  of  palladious  chloride,  a  yellow 
precipitate  is  formed  containing  (C-H'N)-.Pd"Cl-.  It  dissolves  in  eth3'lamLne,  forming 
a  colourless  solution,  which  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  a  pale  yellow  pre- 
cipitate, afterwards  becoming  dark  yellow  and  crystalline :  this  precipitate  is  meta- 
meric  with  the  preceding,  and  appears  to  consist  of  chloride  ofpaliadcthylam- 

(C^H^f)  .  .  , 

monium    Pd"    VN-Cl".    A  solutiou  of  this  yeUow  salt  in  excess  of  ethylamme  de- 


posits  colourless  prisms  of  the  salt      Pd"      VN^CP  or    Pd"  W-,,, 

H'XC'-H>'N)=j  H«  j'"^'- 

When  the  chloride  of  palladammonium  (p.  328)  is  treated  with  aqueous  ethylamice 
it  quickly  becomes  decolorised  and  dissolves  on  gentle  heating,  to  a  colourless  liquid, 

which  on  cooling  deposits  colourless  crystals  of  the  salt     Pd"    VN^CP  or    Pd"  V^, 

J  H"  j^^ 

MiiUer's  chloride  of  paladethyldiamine. 

p.  Fhenyl-compound. — CTn  adding  aniline  suspended  in  water  to  a  solution  of 
palladious  chloride,  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  aniline, 
is  formed,  probably  consisting  of  chloride  of  palladio  -  phony  1  am  mou  iu  m, 
H'(C'^H*)-Pd"iS-.Cl-'.  The  corresponding  iodine-compound  is  obtained  as  a  yellow 
crystalline  powder  on  mixing  finely  divided  iodide  of  palladium  with  aniline  suspended 
in  water. 

PAIiraxc  ACXD.    Syu.  with  Kicznelaidic  Acid. 
PAXiMZM'.    Syn.  with  Eicinelaidin. 

PAI.nilTA»XXDE.    C'ff^NO  =  ^"^''^jN.    (H.  Carlet,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 

1859,  p.  175.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  heating  palmitate  of  ethjd  with  alcoholic 
ammonia  for  twenty  to  twenty-five  days  in  a  sealed  tube  immersed  in  a  salt-bath,  and  is 
purified  by  re-crystaUisatiou  from  hot  alcohol,  and  repeated  washing  with  cold  el  her.  It 
melts  (or  solidifies)  at  101-5°.  By  heating  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  potash,  it 
is  resolved  into  palmitic  acid  (solidifying  at  59 -5°)  and  ammonia. 
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The  margaramidc  -whicli  Boullay  obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  olive-oil 
probably  consisted  chiefly  of  oleamide  (p.  192). 

PA.I.MXTIC  ACID.    C'H^'^O'^  =  *^"'^"°|o.      Cctt/lic  add      Ethalic  acid. 

OUdic  arid.  (Clievreul,  Ecchcrches  sur  Ics  corps  (Jras,  15.  59. — Dumas  and  Stas, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii.  113. — Varrentrapp,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  209. — 
Premy,  iJyid.  xxxvi.  44. — Steahouse,  ihid.  xxxvi.  50. — L.  Smith,  iljid.  xlii.  241. — 
Sthamer  and  Meyer,  ihid,.-^\\\.  335. — H.  Se h warz,  zi^'rf.  Ix.  69. — Heintz,  see 
references  akeady  given  iii.  1069. — v.  Bock,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlix.  295. — Berthelot, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  216,  432;  xlvii.  297.— Maskclyue,  Cliem.  Soe.  Qu.  J.  viii.  1. 
— Gm.  xvi.  350. — Gerh.  ii.  795.) 

This  acid  is  universally  distributed  in  the  fats  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
It  occurs :  a.  Comljined  witli  glycerin,  in  large  quantities,  in  palm-oil  (Premy) ;  in 
Chinese  tallow,  the  fat  of  Si  ill  inyia  scbifera  (M  aske  ly  n  e) ;  in  Japan  wax  (S  t  h  am  er); 
in  the  wax  of  Myrica  schifcra  (Moores). — (8.  Combined  with  ethal,  in  spermaceti 
(L.  Smith). — 7.  In  the  melissin  of  bees-wax,  aspalmitate  of  melissyl.  C'"H-"(C  °H''')0- 
(Brodie). — 5.  In  the  free  state  in  partially  decomposed  fats,  especially  in  palm-oil. 

Chevreul's  margaric  acid,  which,  as  already  observed  (iii.  852),  is  a  mixture  of  palmitic 
acid  with  10  j)er  cent,  stearic  acid,  is  formed  in  large  quantities  in  the  saponification 
of  spermaceti,  of  human,  jaguar,  and  goose-fats,  and  of  dolphin  and  train  oils  ;  in  small 
quantity,  togetlier  with  much  stearic  acid,  by  the  saponitication  of  butter,  hog's  lard, 
beef-suet,  and  mutton-suet.  The  other  varieties  of  the  so-called  margaric  acid  also  con- 
sist of  palmitic  acid  more  or  less  jrare  :  hence,  many  of  the  older  observations  i-elating 
to  margaric  acid  really  apply  to  palmitic  acid. 

Fiinnniion. — 1.  By  the  saponification  of  palmitin,  spermaceti,  and  melissin. —  2.  By 
heating  ethal  (cetylic  hydrate)  with  potash-lime  (Dumas  and  St  as) : 

C'«H»^0    -I-    KHO      =     C'H^'KO-    +  W. 

Hyiliate  of  Palinitate  of 

cetj-1.  potassium. 

3.  Together  with  acetic  acid,  by  melting  oleic  acid  (Varrentrapp),  or  elai'dic  acid 
(Meyer),  with  potassic  hydrate  : 

C'^H^'O-    +    2KH0      =     C"H^'KO=    +    C'-H'KO'-    +  W. 

Oleic  acid.  Valmitain  of  Acetate  of 

potassium.  potassium. 

Oleic  acid  appears  also  to  be  converted  into  palmitic  acid  when  fats  or  fatty  substances 
are  left  for  a  long  time  in  moist  earth,  or  in  otiier  moist  situations  excluded  from  the 
air,  the  fat  then  becoming  harder  and  more  brittle.  When  castor-oil  is  distilled  with, 
excess  of  alkali  (iii.  144),  there  remains  in  the  residue,  together  with  sebacic  acid,  an  oily 
acid  which  on  standing  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  solid  fat  having  the  melting  point 
and  composition  of  palmitic  acid. 

4.  Together  with  cetylene,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  cetylic  palmitate  (cetin) 
(L.  Smithj : 

Cetin.  Palmitic  acid.  Cetylene. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Palm-oil — Palm-oil  is  saponified  with  caustic  potash  ;  the 
soap  thus  obtained  is  decomposed,  and  the  separated  fatty  acid  is  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol  (Premy).  Stenhouse  dissolves  the  six  or  eight  times  crystal- 
lised acid  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitates  it  with  an  acid.  Scbwarz  sajjonifies 
palm-oil  with  caustic  potash,  dissolves  the  soap  in  hot  alcohol,  allows  the  solution  to 
cool,  and  purifies  the  crystalline  nodules  wliich  separate,  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  alcohol,  with  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  The  crystals,  when  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yield  palmitic  acid,  which  must  again  be  crj'stallised  from  alcohol. 

/3.  From  Japcm  Wax. — The  wax  is  saponified  by  fusing  it  with  half  its  weight  of 
hydrate  of  potassium,  and  the  soap  is  dissolved  in  water  and  salted  out.  The  soda- 
soap  thus  formed  is  dissolved  in  warm  water  and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  is  then  pressed, 
again  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  solution  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  and  decom- 
posed with  chloride  of  calcium.  The  lime-soap,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  is  freed 
from  unsaponified  wax  by  means  of  ether,  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
separated  fatty  acid  is  crystallised,  first  from  alcohol,  afterwards  from  a  mixture  of 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  lastly  washed  with  cold  alcohol.  (Sthamer.) 

7.  From  Cliiiirsc  Wax. — The  wax  is  sapcjnified  witli  alcoholic  potash  ;  the  alcohol 
is  distilled  off,  after  addition  of  water,  and  the  soap  is  decomposed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
The  separated  fatty  acid  is  then  strongly  pressed,  and  the  press-cake  is  moistened  with 
alcohol,  and  again  pressed  several  times.  The  remaining  mass  is  crystallised  from  hot 
aleoliol  until  it  exhibits  the  melting-point  of  palmitic  acid.  (Maskelyne.) 

6.  Prom  Coff'cc-bcans.  —  llie  powdered  beans  are  extracted  with  ether  containing 
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water,  and  the  ether  is  evaporated ;  the  remaining  yellow  Litter  fat  is  freed  from  the 
various  acids  of  coffee,  and  from  cafifeine,  by  shaking  it  repeatedly  with  one-fifth  its 
volume  of  water  and  drawing  off  the  aqueous  layer  of  liquid,  and  is  afterwards  saponi- 
fied with  caustic  potash.  The  soap  is  salted  out,  dissolved  in  water,  and  decomposed 
by  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  and  the  mixture  of  oleic  and  palmitic  acids  is  converted 
into  lead-salts  by  boiling  the  acids  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  dissolving  the  soda-soap 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  The  lead-salts  are  boiled 
with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  them  completely  ;  but  on  cooling  and  partly  evaporating 
the  solution,  the  palmitate  of  lead  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  whilst 
the  oleate  remains  in  solution.  The  former  is  collected,  washed  with  alcohol  containing 
water,  and  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  under  ether-alcohol.  The  palmitic  acid 
remaining  behind,  when  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  is  obtained  with  a  melting  point 
of  58'5°  by  five  times  repeated  crystallisation.  (Rochleder,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
vii.  228.) 

e.  From  Oleic  acid. — Oleic  acid  is  saponified  by  a  sliglit  excess  of  hydrate  of  po- 
tassium, with  addition  of  a  little  water  ;  a  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  equal  to 
twice  the  weight  of  the  oleic  acid  is  then  added;  and  the  mixture  is  heated,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  until  the  potash  is  melted,  too  great  a  heat  being  prevented  by  the 
occasional  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  water,  so  that  the  mass  may  not  blacken,  but  only 
assume  a  brown-yellow  colour.  As  soon  as  the  potash  is  melted,  and  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  the  fire  is  removed,  and  the  mass  is  thrown  into  not  too  large  a  quantity  of 
water,  when  the  soap  which  has  been  formed  separates  and  floats  on  the  surface.  The 
soap  is  removed,  dissolved  several  times  in  water,  and  salted  out,  and  afterwards  de- 
composed by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid :  the  palmitic  acid  thus  separated  is  purified  by 
crystallisation  from  alcohol.  (Varrentrapp.) 

i.  From  Etkal. — Ethal,  mixed  with  five  or  six  parts  of  potash-lime,  is  heated  to  210° 
— 220°  (263° — 275°,  according  to  Heintz),  in  a  metal-bath  for  five  or  six  hours,  or 
BO  long  as  hydrogen  is  evolved ;  the  residue  is  suspended  in  water  ;  and  an  excess  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  whereby  the  palmitic  acid  is  separated  in  white  flocks. 
After  allowing  the  mixture  to  boil,  the  acid  is  washed,  then  boiled  for  lialf  an  hour 
with  excess  of  hydrate  of  barium,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  ethal  remaining 
undeeomposed  is  taken  up  by  ether ;  the  residue  is  decomposed  by  hot  hydrochloric 
acid;  and  the  separated  acid  is  washed  and  dissolved  in  ether,  to  remove  traces  of 
undeeomposed  barium-salt  (Dumas  and  Stas).  The  palmitic  acid  thus  obtained 
still  requires  to  be  freed  from  stearic,  myristic,  and  lauric  acids,  which  are  produced 
at  the  same  time.  (Heintz.) 

The  fatty  acids  obtained  by  saponifying  fats,  or  by  heating  with  potash-lime,  and 
decomposing  tlie  soaps  (and  freed  from  oleic  acid  by  the  method  already  described,  iii. 
474),  admit  of  separation  into  two  distinct  portions — inasmuch  as  when  they  are 
dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  a  mixture  of  the  more  difficultly  fusible  acids  containing  a 
high  percentage  of  carbon,  especially  palmitic,  stearic,  and  likewise  arachidic  acid,  if 
present,  crystallises  out  on  cooling ; — and  by  pressing  the  crystals,  moistening  with 
alcohol,  and  again  pressing,  they  may  be  obtained  separately,  while  a  smaller  portion 
of  the  same  acids,  together  with  the  more  easily  fusible  myristic  and  lauric  acids,  re- 
mains in  solution,  and  may  be  separated  by  methods  already  described  (iii.  474, 
1070). 

when  the  fats  contain  no  acids  with  a  higher  percentage  of  carbon  than  palmitic  acid, 
and  more  especially  no  stearic  or  arachidic  acid,  or  only  small  quantities  thereof,  they  may 
be  crystallised  from  alcohol  until  the  crystals  melt  at  62°,  and  are  then  to  be  examined 
as  to  theirpurity  by  the  method  given  at  p.  1070,  vol.  iii.  In  the  contrary  case,  the  whole 
of  the  acids  are  dissolved  in  such  a  quantity  of  alcohol,  that  notliing  crystalHses  out  on 
cooling ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  two  or  three  times  -with  a  quantity  of  acetate  of 
magnesium  equal  to  about  ith  of  the  fatty  acids ;  and  the  successive  pirecipitates 
are  separated  by  filtering  and  pressing.  These  precipitates  contain  the  whole  of  the 
stearic  acid,  pro'\-ided  the  fat  does  not  contain  too  large  a  quantity  of  it,  together 
with  a  relatively  small  quantity  of  palmitic  acid.  The  mother-liquors,  diluted  witli  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  left  to  cool,  deposit  the  palmitic  acid,  which  is  col- 
lected, examined  as  to  its  purity,  and  purified  either  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol, 
or  by  again  precipitating  it  with  small  portions  of  acetate  of  magnesium  (Heintz) 
In  a  later  process  Heintz  precipitates  the  sodium-salt,  instead  of  the  alcoholic  acid, 
with  acetate  of  magnesium,  in  the  manner  above  describod. 

For  the  older  methods  of  preparation,  whereby  the  so-called  margaric  acid  was 
obtained,  together  with  stearic  and  oleic  acids,  see  Gmclin's  Handbook,  xvi.  355. 

Projicrties. — Palmitic  acid  is  a  colourless  solid  body  without  taste  or  smell,  lighter 
than  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  vmter,  but  dissolves  abundantly  in  boiling  nlcohal  or 
fther.  The  solutions  are  acid,  and  when  concentrated,  solidifS-  in  a  mass  on  cooling. 
When  dilute  they  yield  the  acid  in  tufts  of  slender  needles.    It  melts  at  62°,  and 
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solidifies  on  cooling  in  a  mass  of  shining  nacreous  laminoe.  According  to  Fremy, 
palmitic  acid  which  has  been  heated  to  250°,  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  very 
hard  crystals. 

Palmitic  acid  may  be  melted  together  with  lauric  and  myristic  acids.  In  certain 
proportions  tlie  mixtures  are  not  separable  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or  ether : 
they  exhibit  the  following  characters  on  melting  and  solidifying  (Heintz): 


A  mixture  of— 

Melts  at 

Mode  of  Solidifying. 

Palmitic  acid. 

Laurie  acid. 

10 

90 

41-5° 

Uncrystailised. 

20 

80 

37-1° 

Finely  crystallised,  indistinct. 

30 

70 

38-3° 

Small-leaved,  crystalline. 

40 

60 

40-1° 

Splendid  large  laminae. 

50 

69 

47-0° 

Opaque,  scarcely  crystalline. 

60 

40 

51-2° 

Granular,  distinctly  scaly. 

70 

30 

54-5° 

More  distinctly  scaly. 

80 

20 

57-4° 

Still  more  distinctly  scaly. 

90 

10 

59-8° 

Crystalline  scales. 

A  mixture  of— 


Palmitic  acid, 


95 
90 
80 

70 

60 
50 
40 
35 

32-; 

30 
20 
10 


[yristic  ;.tid. 


5 
10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

65 

67-i 

70 

80 

90 


61-1'= 

60-  1° 

58^ 

54-9° 

61-  5° 
47-8° 
47° 
46-5° 
46-2° 
46-2° 
49-5° 
51-8° 


Solidifies 


58° 

55'5° 

53-5° 

61-3° 
49-5° 
45-3° 
43-7° 

44° 

43-7° 

41-3° 

45-3° 


Mude  of  Solidifying. 


Crystalline  scales. 

Scales  with  slight  admixture  of 

needles. 
Very  delicate  needles. 
Uneven,  uncrystailised. 
Large  laminse. 
Indistinctly  lamellar. 
Uncrystailised,  opaque. 


Uncrystailised. 
Long  needles. 


A  mixtme  of  30  per  cent,  myristic  and  70  per  cent,  lauric  acid  melts  at  35'1° ; 
and  when  to  20  parts  of  this  mixture,  from  1  to  100  parts  palmitic  acid  are  added,  the 
melting-points  of  the  resulting  mixtures  are  altered,  according  to  Heintz,  as  follows:  — 
On  addition  of, 


Palmitic 
atid. 

1  part 

2  „ 

3  „ 

4  „ 
6  „ 


The  melting 
(joint  is — 
33-9° 
33-1° 

32-  2° 
32'7° 

33-  7° 


Palmitic 

acid. 
6  parts 
7 

8  „ 

9  „ 
10  ,. 


The  melting 
point  is  — 

34-  6° 

35-  3° 
36° 

37-  3° 

38-  8° 


The  mixtures  with  9  and  10  parts  palmitic  acid  solidify  in  delicate  needles,  tlie 
others  uncrystailised.  (Heintz.) 

For  the  mode  of  solidifying  of  mixtures  of  palmitic  and  stearic  acids,  see  Stearic 
Acid. 

The  composition  of  palmitic  acid  is  as  follows  : 

Calculation.  Fremy.  Stenhouse.  Schwarz.  Sthamer, 


C16 

l'J2 

75-0 

74-3 

74-54 

74-9 

74-43 

H32 

32 

12-.'> 

12-4 

12-48 

1-2-5 

12-55 

o- 

32 

12-5 

13-3 

\2-U8 

12fi 

13-02 

256 

100-0 

100-0 

ino-nn 

100-0 

10000 

Varren. 
trnpp. 
74  41 
12  2C 
13-33 

100-00 


Brodie. 

74-97 
12-46 
12-57 

100-00 


Heintz. 

^  A  ^ 

74-89  74-88 
12-51  l-'-PO 
12-60  12-52 


Palmitic  acid  heated  in  a  dish  boil';  and  evaporates  ^\'ithout  residue  (Dumas  and 
Stas).    On  distilhttion  it  passes  over  almost  entirely  unchanged,  giving  off  only  a 
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little  oil  and  leaving  (Fremy)  a  slightly  coloured  residue,  which  melts  at  72°,  and 
probably  consists  of  palraitone  (Maskelyne) ;  the  melting  point  of  the  distillate  is 
lowered  from  68°  to  57°,  and  the  percentage  of  carbon  somewhat  increased  (Schwa  rz), 
but  after  recrystallisation,  the  acid  remains  unaltered.  (Fremy.) 

When  gently  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  is  but  slightly  altered,  but  at  higher 
temperatures  it  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame  like  other  fats.  It 
absorbs  ozone  but  slowly,  even  in  presence  of  an  alkali,  much  of  the  acid  remaining  un- 
altered even  after  exposure  for  several  weeks  to  ozonised  air.  Carbonic  acid  is  formed 
in  the  oxidation,  but  no  other  acid.    (Gorup-Besanez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  21.5.) 

Palmitic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  chlorine  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  at  100° 
hydrochloric  is  evolved  and  oily  substitution-products  are  formed. — Distilled  with  li7'iie, 
either  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  it  yields  palmitone  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  (Piria. 
Maskely  ue.) 

2C'°H^"0^  =  C3'H«-0  +  CO"  +  H^O 
It  is  not  altered  by  heating  to  27o°  with  potash-lime  in  a  closed  vessel ;  if  air  be  ad- 
mitted, a  little  butyric  acid  is  formed,  with  separation  of  charcoal,  but  the  greater  part 
of  the  palmitic  acid  remains  unaltered  (Heintz).  AVhen  palmitic  acid  is  heated  to 
low  redness  with  excess  of  potash-lime,  gaseous  and  liquid  olefines  are  produced. 
(Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xxxi.  142.) 

Palmitic  acid  heated  with  alcohols  form  compound  ethers. 

Palmitates.  The  formula  of  the  neutral  palmitates  is  C'^ff'iVIO'  (or  perhaps, 
C'=H'=-]VPO-)  for  monatomic,  and  C''H''=M"0-  for  diatomic  metals.  The  alkah-metals 
also  form  acid  palmitates  analogous  to  the  acid  acetates,  butyrates.  &c..  having  the 
composition  C'^IP'MO^.C'^H'^O^  or  rather  C'-H^^MO^,  the  acids  of  the  series  C°H-"0= 
being  most  probably  dibasic.  The  neutral  palmitates  of  potassium  and  sodium  are 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol ;  all  the  rest  are  insoluble.  The  insoluble  neutral 
palmitates  are  obtained  by  precipitating  the  solutions  of  the  corresponding  metallic  salts 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  palmitate  of  potassium  or  sodium. 

An  acid  palmitate  of  ammonium,  probably  C'-H°XNH'')0',  is  deposited  from  solutions 
of  palmitic  acid  even  in  a  large  excess  of  ammonia ;  it  is  insohible  in  cold  water.  (Frem  j-.) 

Potassium-salts.  The  neutral-salt,  C'^H^KO-,  obtained  by  melting  palmitic 
acid  with  carbonate  of  potassium  and  exhausting  with  boiling  alcohol,  cry.'itallises  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  in  white  pearly  scales,  fusible  without  decomposition  or  loss  of 
weight.  It  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  but  is  decomposed  by  a  large 
quantity;  perfectly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. — The  acid  salt,  C^-H^'KO'',  is 
precipitated  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of  the  neutral  salt  in  20  pts.  boiling  water 
with  1000  pts.  cold  water.  By  dissolving  the  dried  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  the  acid  salt  is  obtained  in  small  pearly  scales.  Water 
added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  a  more  highly  acid  salt  (Chevreul). 
Schwarz,  by  saponifying  palm-oil  with  potash,  and  crj'stallising  the  soap  from  alcohol, 
obtained  an  acid  potassic  palmitate  in  nodules  which  melted  at  100^. 

Sodium-salts.  The  neutral  salt,  C'ff'NaO-,  prepared  like  myristate  of  sodium 
(iii.  1072),  forms  broad  pearly  laminae  more  easily  decomposed  by  water  than  the 
potassium-salt  (Dumas  and  Stas).  According  to  Heintz,  it  separates  from  aleohohc 
solution  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  which,  on  standing  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol, 
changes  to  colourless  laminae.  The  acid  salt,  C'-II"''NaO ',  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
neutral  salt  in  1500  pts.  hot  water  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  is  white,  tasteless, 
more  fusible  than  the  neutral  salt,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol. 
(Chevreul.) 

The  barium-salt,  C^'H°^Ba"0*,  is  a  white,  pearly,  crystalline  powder,  which  decom- 
poses before  melting.  The  magncsium-salt,  C^'H'*^Mg"0',  is  a  snow-white,  loose 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crj-stallises  almost  com- 
pletely on  cooling,  in  microscopic  rectangular  laminse. 

The  copper-salt,  C'^H'=^Cu"0^  is  a  pale  green-blue,  very  loose  powder,  composed 
of  microscopic  laminse.  It  melts,  when  heated,  to  a  green  liquid  which  rapidly  decom- 
poses. The  lead-salt,  C^''II"-Pb"0*,  forms  snow-white  microscopic  scales,  which 
melt  at  108°  (Maskelyne),  between  110°  and  112°  (Heintz),  and  solidify  to  a  white 
opaque  amorphous  mass.  By  heating  this  salt  or  the  acid  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
basic  palmitates  of  lead  are  obtained.  The  silver-salt,  C'^H^'AgO",  is  thrown  down 
from  cold  solutions  as  a  somewhat  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  is  blackened  by  light  in 
the  moist,  but  not  in  the  dry  state  (Varre ntra pp).  It  appears  amorphous  even 
when  highly  magnified  (Heintz).  It  dissolves  slightly  in  water  (Varrentrapp). 
From  a  solution  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia  it  separates  in  indistinct  scales,    (v.  Borck.) 

PAXiIWITXC  ETHERS,  o.  Containing  the  alcoholic-radicles  C'W^+K—Meth- 
ylic  Palmitate,  C'WO-  =  Ci''H'"(CH^)0%  obtained  by  heating  palmitic  acid  with 
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methylic  alcohol  in  a  sealed  txihe  to  200° — 250°,  forms  crystals  which  melt  at  28°  and 
solidify  at  22°.    (B  e  r  t  h  e  1  o  t. ) 

Ethylic  Palmitatc,  Palmitic  or  Ethalic  et/icr,  C'H'^O^  =  C"^H^'(C-H-')0=,  is 
obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of 
palmitic  acid  (Fre my,  Heintz) ;  also  by  heating  palmitic  acid  with  ethylic  alcohol 
to  200"=— 250°,  or  with  ethylic  ether  to  360°  (Bert  helot).  It  crystallises  in  prisms, 
melts  at  2'1'2°,  and  solidifies  in  a  foliated  mass  on  cooling.  When  crystallised  from  an 
alcoholic  solution  at  5°  to  10°,  it  forms  long  flattened  needles. 

A  mylicPalmita  t  e,  C-'H^O^  =  C'"H^'(C-^II")0-,  is  obtained  by  similar  processes ; 
also  when  palmitin  is  boiled  with  amylie  alcohol  containing  amylate  of  sodium  (Du  f  fy, 
Chein.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  314).  It  is  soft,  uon-crystalline,  and  melts  at  9°  (Berthelot)  ; 
at  13-5°.  (Duffy.) 

Cctylic  Palmitate,  C^^IP'O^  =  C'«IP'(C'8ff^)0^  constitutes  the  principal  part 
of  tlie  solid  portion  (a  tin)  of  spermaceti. 

Myricylic  Palmitatc,  C"'H'-'W  =  C"'IP'(C-™H''')0-,  is  contained  in  considerable 
quantity  in  the  portion  of  bees-wax  wliich  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol  (see  Myeicin, 
iii.  1069). 

/8.  Palmitatbs  of  Glyceryl  or  Palmitins.  Palmitic  acid  forms  three 
compounds  with  glycerin,  viz. : 

Monopalmitin,  C'ff'O''  =  j-p!?  Qmjjiio obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 

glycerin  and  palmitic  acid  to  200°  for  2-1  hours.  It  forms  radiating  colourless  prisms, 
melts  at  58°,  and  distils  in  the  barometric  vacuum  without  alteration.  Heated  in  con- 
tact with  the  air,  it  yields  acrolein.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether.  It  is  saponified  by 
oxide  of  lead,  yielding  glj'cerin  and  palmitic  acid. 

Dipalmitin,  C'^H'^'O^  =  jj^qisjjsio)^  J  produced  by  heated  palmitic  acid 

and  glycerin  together  to  100°  for  14  hours.  It  forms  colourless  tables  or  needles,  which 
melt  at  50°,  yield  acrolein  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  burn  without  residue.  It  is 
rapidly  saponified  by  oxide  of  lead  at  100°. 

Tripalmitin,  C^'H'^'O''  =  (^'iGjjaiQ-js  1 0^  is  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of 

1  pt.  monopalmitiu  and  10  pts.  palmitic  acid  to  250°  for  28  hours.  It  is  solid,  melts  at 
60°,  solidifies  at  46°,  and  is  saponified  by  oxide  of  lead. 

Natural  j)nlmitin,  occurring  in  the  fats  which  yield  jialmitie  (or  margarie)  acid, 
by  saponification,  is  isomeric,  if  not  identical,  with  tripalmitin.  It  is  cr3'stallisable, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ether.  According  to 
D  u  ffy  (/oc.  «Y.),  it  exhibits  three  distinct  melting  points,  viz.  46°,  61"7°  and  62'8°, 
corresponding  to  three  different  physical  modifications  (see  Glycerides,  ii.  879).  It 
solidifies  at  4o'5°. 

Palmitin  exists  in  palm-oil,  Japan  wax  (Sthamer),  human  fat  (Heintz),  and 
coffee-berries  (R  o  c  h  1  e  d  e  r).  It  is  extracted  from  palm-oil  l)y  pressure,  and  the  residue 
is  washed  with  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallised  several  times  from  ether. 

y.  Paxmitate   op  Mannityl.     Dipalmito-mannitan,   Mannite  mono-pahnitiquc, 

q.i8jj7;q7  __  (C'sH^'O)- vO''.    To  prepare  this  compound,  palmitic  acid  is  heated  with 
W  ) 

mannite  in  a  sealed  tube  to  120°  for  15  to  29  hours,  and  the  fatty  layer  which  floats  on 
the  surface  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  melted  in  a  water-bath,  mixed  with  a  little 
ether  and  with  excess  of  shiked  lime,  heated  for  10  minutes  to  100°,  and  then  ex- 
hausted with  ether.  If  the  product  obtained  by  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution 
reddens  litmus,  in  must  be  once  more  treated  with  ether  and  lime. 

Mannitic  palmitatc  is  a  solid,  white,  neutral  mass,  resembling  palmitin,  and  separat- 
ing from  ether  in  microscopic  crystals.  It  melts  to  a  wax  when  heated  on  platinum- 
foil,  and  volatilises  almost  undecomposed,  charring  only  towards  the  end  ;  the  residue 
burns  awaj'.  Water,  at  240°,  decomposes  it  in  a  few  hours  into  mannitan  and  palmitic 
acid.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether.  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvii. 
323.) 

PilXinxiTZSJ.    See  Palmitates  of  Glyceryl  (p.  334). 

PAX.nxXTOM'B.    C'lP^O    =    Q15JJ3I    [  -E'i'/;«('o);e.  (Piria,  Compt.  rend.xxxiv. 

140;  Maskelyne,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  viii.  1.) — The  acetone  or  ketone  of  palmitic 
acid.  It  was  first  obtained  by  Bussy,  who  called  it  margarone,  but  his  product  was 
probably  mixed  with  stearone.  To  prepare  it,  palmitic  acid  is  distilled  with  excess  of 
slaked  lime  (Piria),  or  with  one-fourth  of  its  weiglit  of  quicklime (M a  skclyn  e),  and 
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the  product  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  small, 
white,  pearly  scales  or  laminfe  ;  melts  at  84°,  and  solidifies  at  80°  to  a  highly  electric 
mass  (Maskely ne).  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  with  greater  facility  as  the  alcohol  is 
stronger  (P i r i a).    Easily  soluble  in  benzene.   (31  askelyne.) 

It  resists  the  action  of  nitric  acid  and  of  potash-ley,  but  is  attacked  and  blackened  by 
nitrosulphuric  aeid  Qliis'kQXjnf;).  It  does  not  unite  with  acid  sulphites  of  alkali- 
metals.    (Limpricht,  Ann.  Pharm.  xciv.  246.) 

PAXiMCXTOXrxC  ACXD.  An  acid  of  doubtful  composition,  said  by  Schwarz 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  58  )  to  be  produced  when  palmitic  acid  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion 
for  a  long  time  in  contact  with  the  air.  Schwarz  supposes  that  under  these  circum- 
stances a  portion  of  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  palmitic  acid  is  removed  by 
oxidation,  and  an  acid  is  left  having  the  composition  CH'-"  0'  or  (For  a 

description  of  this  supposed  acid  and  its  salts,  see  Hayidwdrtcrbuch  d.  Cliem.  \\.  36.) 

PAIiIVIXTTXi.  C"^H''0.— The  hypothetical  radicle  of  palmitic  acid  and  its  de- 
rivatives.   The  same  term  is  sometimes,  but  improperly  applied  to  cetyl,  C'H^. 

PAXiK-OXXi  or  PAIiM-BXTTTER.  This  fat,  which  in  the  fresh  state  consists 
mainly  of  tripalmitin  with  a  small  quantity  of  olein,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  certain 
kinds  of  palm,  Cocos  huti/raaa  according  to  some  authorities,  Avoira  dais  according  to 
others  ;  it  is  imported  from  Cayenne  and  the  coast  of  Guinea.  It  has  the  consistence 
of  butter,  an  orange  colour,  and  an  odour  somewhat  like  that  of  violets.  The  fresh  oQ 
melts  at  27°,  but  as  it  gets  stale,  the  melting  point  rises  to  31^  and  even  to  36°,  in 
consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  neutral  fats  into  glycerin  and  fatty  acids.  Old 
palm-oil  usually  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  palmitic  acid,  the  decom- 
position being  induced,  according  to  Pelouze  and  Boudet,  bj'  the  presence  of  a 
peculiar  ferment.  It  gives  off  acid  vapours  when  heated  to  140°  and  above,  and  at 
300°  it  boils,  emitting  the  odour  of  acrolein,  and  yielding  a  distillate  of  fatty  acids 
(Pohl).  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  on  standing  deposits 
palmitic  acid  (Fr^my).  It  dissolves  slowly  and  incompletely  in  cold  alcohol,  but 
mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether ;  dissolves  in  oil  of  turpentine  and  oil  of  almonds, 
with  separation  of  flocculent  matters.  (Guibourt,  J.  Chim.  mdd.  i.  177. — Henry, 
J.  Pharm.  li.  241.) 

Palm-oil  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  and  candles,  also,  mixed 
with  tallow  and  a  certain  portion  of  caustic  soda,  for  making  railway  givase  (see 
Richardson  and  Watts'  s  Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  pt.  3,  p.  742).  For  the  latter 
purpose  the  crude  yellow  oil  is  used,  but  for  soap  and  candle  making  the  colour  must 
be  removed.  The  bleaching  may  be  effected  bj'  various  processes,  viz. :  by  the  action 
of  chloride  of  lime,  of  oxygen  derived  from  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid, 
or  from  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphuric  acid  ; — by  heating  the  oil  in  a  close  vessel 
to  110°  C.  (230°  F.)  by  means  of  high-pressure  steam  ;  or  to  100°  C.  (212°  F.)  in  open 
ve.ssels,  so  that  it  may  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  air  and  light.  This  last  is  the  most 
economical  of  all  methods  of  bleaching  palm-oil,  and  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
others.    It  is  carried  out  as  follows : 

Several  very  large  square  or  flat  boxes  or  cisterns  ai-e  prepared,  either  constructed 
simply  of  wood,  or,  better,  lined  with  lead.  These  boxes,  which  are  twelve  inches  deep, 
and  are  furnished  at  the  bottom  with  a  serpentine  leaden  tube  in  connection  with  a 
steam-boiler,  must  be  so  situated  as  to  admit  of  the  free  access  of  air  and  light.  After 
they  have  been  filled  up  to  the  height  of  eight  inches  with  water,  palm-oil  is  introduced 
in  suificient  quantity  to  form  a  layer  two  inches  deep  after  being  melted  bj-  the 
admission  of  the  steam,  the  cm'reut  of  which  must  be  regulated  so  as  to  afford  a 
uniform  temperature  of  100°.  At  the  expiration  of  ten  or  fifteen  hours,  the  colour  is 
destroyed,  the  length  of  time  required  depending  very  much  on  the  power  of  the  sun".s 
rays.  Palm-oil  might  perhaps  be  advantageously  bleached  by  the  tropical  sun  of 
Africa,  before  its  importation  into  Europe.  The  bleaching  may  also  be  accelerated  by 
blowing  air  through  the  melted  oil.  The  method  of  bleaching  with  chroniate  of  potas- 
sium and  sulphuric  acid  is  more  expeditious  than  that  just  described,  but  it  is  also 
much  more  expensive.  The  oil,  even  after  being  subjected  to  the  most  eflective  pro- 
cess of  bleaching,  still  retains  a  slight  yellowish  hue,  but  tliis  colour  is  no  longer  per- 
ceptible in  the  soap  made  from  it.  (For  fiu'ther  details  see  Cheraical  Technology,  vol  i. 
pt.  2,  p.  410  ;  also,  Ures  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.,  p.  iii.  290.) 

PAXiIU-STTGAR.  The  juice  of  various  kinds  of  palm  yields  a  saccharine  matter 
from  which  cane-sugar  may  be  extracted.  In  Java,  a  black  very  hj'groscopic  .sugar  is 
obtained  from  the  juice  of  Arenga  saccharifera  and  of  Sagiierus  Ruinphii.  Bert  he  lot, 
(Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  1276)  has  extracted  cane-sugar  from  the  latter.  The  so-called 
Ingar  or  Lontar  sugar  of  India  is  prepared  from  the  flower-stalks  of  Borassus  flabcUifcr  ; 
it  is  likewise  hygroscopic,  and  is  said  to  be  purgative  wlien  taken  in  large  quantity. 
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PAXiMC-WAX.  Cera  dc  Palma. — This  wax  is  the  produce  of  Ceroxyloii  andicola, 
;i  species  of  [lalm  indigenous  in  the  tropical  regions  of  America.  The  entire  stem  of 
the  tree,  which  is  two  feet  thick  and  fifty  feet  high,  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  wax ; 
this  is  removed  by  scraping,  and  purified  witli  hot  water,  in  whicli  it  does  not  melt, 
but  collects  in  a  soft  state  on  the  surface.  It  is  mixed  with  a  little  tallow  to  render  it 
less  brittle,  and  formed  into  balLs,  in  which  state  it  is  sent  into  commerce ;  it  is  used  in 
South  America  for  maliing  candles. 

Palm  wax  unmixed  with  tallow  is  dark  yellow,  somewhat  translucent,  and  has  a 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  becomes  strongly  electric  by  friction,  melt.s  at  a  temperature 
somewhat  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  takes  fire  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature, burning  with  a  Ijright  smoky  flame.  It  dissolves  gi-adually  but  completely 
in  caustic  alkalis.  It  is  likewise  soluble  in  etlier,  and  the  solution  when  left  to  evapo- 
rate deposits  the  wax  in  crystals  resembling  carljonate  of  sodium.  Hot  alcohol  resolves 
it  into  two  distinct  substances,  a  true  wax  and  a  resiu.  The  former  separates  as  a 
jelly  from  tlie  cooling  alcoholic  solution,  and  may  be  freed  from  adhering  resin  by  re- 
peated solution  in  alcohol.  It  then  melts  below  the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  closely 
resembles  bees-wax  in  colour,  and  also  in  composition,  as  seen  by  the  following  com- 
parison : 

Palm-  Wax. 


Koussingault. 

Lewy. 

Bres-ivax. 

81-8  81-6 

80-73 

81-8 

12-5  13-3 

13-30 

12-S 

5-7  5-1 

5-97 

100  0  100-0 

idtToo 

100^0 

The  resin,  called  ceroxylin,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  liquor  from 
■which  the  jelly  has  been  deposited,  first  to  two-thirds,  whereupon  a  little  more  wax 
separates  from  it,  then  to  one-fourth,  when  the  resiu  separates  as  a  shining  crystalline 
mass  containing  83--1  per  cent,  carbon,  11-5  hydi-ogen,  and  6-1  oxygen,  agreeing  with 
tiie  formula  C-°H"-0,  which  is  also  tliat  of  clemi-resiu.  Its  melting  jjoiut  is  above 
100°.  In  the  fused  sfate  it  has  the  colour  of  amber,  and  splits  iu  all  directions  as  it 
cools.    It  is  soluble  iu  ether  and  in  volatile  oils. 

Wax  is  likewise  obtained  from  some  other  species  of  palm.  The  leaves  of  t>.e 
Caruauba  palm  [  Corypha  cerifcra),  a  native  of  northern  Brazil,  are  coated  with  a  thin 
layer  of  wax,  which  peels  off  as  they  dry.  It  is  very  brittle,  easily  pulverised,  melts 
at  83-5°,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether,  and  separates  as  a  crystalline  mass  on 
cooling.    Lewy  found  in  it  80--i  per  cent,  carbon,  13-1  hydrogen,  and  6-5  oxygen. 

According  to  Teschemacher,  considerable  quantities  of  palm-leaves,  probably  of 
the  dwarf  palm  {Chamrtrops  hitmilis),  are  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Cuba 
and  the  other  West  Indian  islands,  for  the  use  of  hatters.  These  leaves  are  also  coated 
w-itli  a  thin  layer  of  wax.  Teschemacher  obtained  from  a  single  leaf,  by  scraping  w-ith 
the  finger,  DO  grains  of  white  pulverulent  -wax,  and  by  exhaustion  with  alcohol,  300 
grains  more  of  a  somewliat  grey  colour.  This  wax,  when  treated  with  a  small  quantity 
of  alcohol,  is  resolved  into  two  unequally  soluble  constituents. 

PAliM- WIN'S.  An  alcoholic  beverage,  prepared  by  fermentation  of  the  saccha- 
rine juice  of  certain  palm.«.  In  Amljoina,  the  juice  of  Arcnga  saccharifcra  is  used  for 
this  purpose.  Palm-wine  is  likewise  obtained  from  Sagus  rajMa,  Mouritia  vinifvra, 
FhcenL-c  dactt/lifira,  Cocos  nucifera,  and  others.  In  South  America  an  intoxicating 
drink,  called  Fit/ga  or  Pulque,  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  Fourorcea  adorata. 

PAWABASE.    Syn.  with  Teteahedhite. 

PAOTCEEiliTIC  TUZCE.  A  clear,  ropj',  colourless  fluid,  free  from  special  mor- 
phological constituents,  of  no  particular  odour,  with  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction, 
flowing  from  tlie  pancreas  into  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  of  great  use  in 
digestion.  The  quantity  secreted  during  a  given  time  varies  exceedingly,  and  depends 
mainly  on  the  amount  of  food  present  in  the  alimentary  canal.  The  percentage  of 
total  solids  also  varies  greatly  (from  2-3— -9-9  for  dogs);  in  general,  the  density  of  the 
liquid  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  secreted.  Pancreatic  juice 
decomposes  very  speedily  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and  then  becomes  rose-coloured 
on  the  addition  of  chlorine  ;  a  reaction  which  is  lost  at  a  later  stage  of  decomposition. 

In  the  case  in  which  the  total  solids  amounted  to  9-92-1  pier  cent.,  the  salts  were 
•886  per  cent.,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  chloride  of  sodium  (-736  j^er  cent.),  sulphates 
of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphates  of  sodium,  calcium  and  magnesium,  and  carbonate 
of  calcium,  with  ti-aces  of  iron. 

The  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter  may  be  thrown  down  by  alcohol  as  a  white 
flaky  precipitate,  which,  w-heu  separated  by  filtration  and  dried,  is  easily  redissolved 
in  water.    Heat  (72°),  mineral  acids,  tannin,  &c.,  al.so  produce  precipitates.  The 
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aqueous  solution  of  the  alcohol-precipitate  exhibits  all  the  powers  of  the  original  se- 
cretion, and  has  been  called  Pancreatin.  It  is  probably,  however,  a  mixture, 
consisting  principally  of  some  protein-substance  allied  to  casein.  Cohnheim  has 
separated  from  it  a  body,  lacking  protein  chamctpjs,  but  converting  starch  into  sugar 
■with  great  energy,  and  Danilewsky  (Virch.  Arch.  xxv.  279)  attempts  to  show  the 
existence  of  three  special  "ferments."  He  makes  a  pancreatic  infusion  by  rubbing  up 
with  sand  and  cold  water  the  pancreas  of  a  dog  killed  six  hours  after  a  meal,  and 
filtering  ;  the  filtrate  acts  on  starch,  albumin,  and  fats.  Magnesia  is  added  in  excess, 
and  the  fluid  again  filtered  ;  the  filtrate  acts  on  starch  and  albumin,  but  not  at  all  on 
fat.  To  this  second  filtrate  is  carefully  added  one-third  its  volume  of  collodion,  and 
the  mixture  is  well  shaken,  the  ether  being  allowed  to  evaporate.  The  precipitate, 
which  is  granular  and  not  lumpy  if  the  experiment  has  been  well  performed,  is  separated 
by  filtration.  The  new  filtrate  acts  upon  starch,  but  not  on  albumin.  The  precipitate 
is  washed  with  spirit,  treated  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  filtered.  The 
undissolved  portion  is  washed  with  ether,  dissolved  in  water,  and  again  filtered.  The 
filtrate,  which  gives  no  decided  protein  reaction,  has  no  action  on  starch  ;  but,  when 
possessing  a  feebly  alkaline  reaction,  readily  dissolves  fibrin.  Pancreatic  juice  also 
contains  extractive  matters,  and  some  fat.  Leucine,  in  company  with  tyrosine,  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  substance  of  the  gland,  and  has  also  been  detected  in  the 
secretion.  M.  F. 

PAPAVSKXN-z:.  C="H2'N0'.  (Gr.  Merck  [1850],  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  125  ; 
Ixxiii.  50. — Anderson,  ibid.  xciv.  215;  also  Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  Pt.  1.) — An 
alkaloid  existing  in  opium.  It  may  be  obtained  \>y  precipitating  the  aqueous  extract 
of  opium  with  soda;  treating  the  precipitate,  which  consists  for  the  most  part  of 
morphine,  witli  alcohol ;  evaporating  the  brown  tincture  ;  treating  the  residue  ■with  a 
dilute  acid;  and  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  ammonia.  A  brown  resinous 
matter  is  thereby  thi-own  do^mi,  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  papaverine;  and 
on  dissolving  this  resin  in  dUute  hydrochloric  acid,  adding  acetate  of  potassium,  which 
precipitates  a  dark  coloured  resin,  washing  this  precipitate  ■with  water,  treating  it  with 
boiling  ether  and  leaving  the  ethereal  extract  to  cool,  papaverine  separates  in  tho 
crystalline  form.  (Merck.) 

A  simpler  method  is  to  dry  the  resin  precipitated  by  ammonia  on  the  water-bath,  and 
mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  whereby  an  unctuous  mass  is  formed,  which 
solidifies  after  a  while  in  a  crystalline  magma;  press  this  product;  recrystallise  it 
from  alcohol ;  and  decolorise  it  with  animal  charcoal.  The  papaverine  thus  obtained 
still  contains  uarcotine,  to  separate  which  it  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
crystallised,  and  thereupon  the  hydrochlorate  of  papaverine,  being  sparingly  soluble  and 
easily  cry staUi sable,  separates,  and  the  whole  of  the  narcotine  may  be  extracted  by 
cold  water.  (Merck.) 

Anderson  prepares  papaverine  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  preparation  of  narcotine. 
(See  Opium,  p.  209.) 

Papaverine  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  colourless  acicular  crystals  confusedly 
grouped.  It  is  insoluble  in  nmtcr,  sparingly  soluble  in  dhcr  and  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  more  readily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  solutions  blue  reddened  litmus 
paper.  It  is  particularly  characterised  by  assuming  a  deep  blue  colour  when  strong 
sulphuric  acid  is  poured  upon  it.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  poisonous ;  indeed  it  may  be 
swallowed  in  considerable  quantity  without  producing  any  particular  effect.  Its  com- 
position is  as  follows : — 

Calculalion.  Mivck.  Anderson. 

70-47       70-6S  70-58  70-7'T 

6-32         6-G3  6-29  G-IG 

4-75  3  9G  4-40 


C^»H-'KO*  329  100-00 


Wlien  papaverine  is  boiled  for  some  time  -mih.  peroxide  of  manganese,  sulphuric  acid 
and  water,  the  liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour,  and  after  some  hours  deposits  crystalline 
flakes.  (Merck.) 

Nitric  acid  dissolves  papaverine  without  decomposing  it ;  but  on  mixing  the  solution 
•with  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid,  red  vapours  are  evolved,  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep 
red  colour,  and  orange-coloured  crvstals  are  deposited,  consisting  of  nitrate  of 
n i  t r o p  a p  a V e  r i n  e,  C'-»H-»(N0=)N6 '.HNO^ 

Broniinc-ivatcr  added  drop  by  drop  to  papaverine,  forms  a  precipitate  which  redis- 
Bolves  at  fii-st,  but  afterwards  becomes  permanent:  it  consists  of  hydrobroraate  of 
b  r  o  m  o  p  a  p  a  V  e  r  i  n  e,  C-"H-"BrNO '.  HI  jr. 

Alcoholic  tinctm'c  of  iodine  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  papaverine,  forms  after 
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a  while  small  crystals  of  an  iodide  of  papaverine,  containing  2C''"H-'N0VI'' ; 
and  the  mother-liquor  yields  by  evaporation  crystals  of  another  iodide  containing 
2C2oH-'NOM'°.  (Anderson.) 

Papaverine  heated  with  four  times  its  weight  of  soda-Uuie  gives  otf  a  volatile  alkali, 
probably  tritylamine  or  ethylamine.  (Anderson.) 

Heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  it  does  not  yield  an  ethylated  base,  but 
merely  hydriodate  of  papaverine,  and  apparently  alcohol  or  ether.  (How.) 

Salts  of  P.\rAVERiNE. — The  h/drochlorutc,  C'-"H-'N0'.HC1,  is  obtained  by  dissolv- 
ing the  alkali  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  .and  adding  an  excess  of  acid;  it  is  then 
precipitated  as  an  oil  which  gradually  solidifies  in  large  hemihedral  crystals  belonging 

to  the  trimetric  system.    Observed  combination  :   cdP  .  P  go    ^-   Inclination  of  the 

P 

faces,  ojP  :  coP  =  80°;  Pco  :  Poo    =  129°  20';  t<»  :  —    =  149°  1.5'. 

The  chhrojjiathuite,  2C-"II-'N0'.H-Cr'.PL'''Cl',  is  a  yellow  precipitate  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohoL 

The  sulphate  is  nncrystallisable.  The  nitrate  cannot  be  prepared  with  nitric  acid, 
liecauso  the  least  excess  tends  to  form  a  substitution-compound,  as  above  mentioned  ; 
but  it  is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  hydrochlorate. 

PilPYIlIE?  or  Vegetable  Parchment. — A  tough  substance  produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  unsized  paper.    (See  Cellulose,  i.  819.) 

(C^0=)") 

PiLBABAWIC  ilCXB.    C-'H-'N=0»    =      (CO)">N-.    Oxalyl-carhamidc  or  O.r- 

(d/I-iirca.    Carhoni/l-o.ramide.     (Li  ebig  and  Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Phann.  xxvi.  28.3.) 
— An  acid  formed  :  1.  By  the  action  of  oxidising  agents  on  alloxan  (i.  136) : 
C^H=N-0'    -I-    O     =     C'H^N-'O'    -I-  COl 

2.  Together  with  alloxautin,  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  alloxan  (Banmert, 
Pogg.  Ann.  ex.  93) : 

3C'H-N=0'     =     C^H^N^O'    +    C^H^N^O'    +  CO-. 

According  to  Heintz  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxi.  436)  both  the  alloxantin  and  the  paralianic 
acid  suffer  further  decomposition,  the  former  gradually  taking  up  oxygen  and  repro- 
ducing alloxanic  acid,  while  the  latter  is  first  converted,  by  assumption  of  water,  into 
oxaluric  acid,  and  then  into  oxalic  acid  and  urea,  and  the  urea  ultimately  into  carbon- 
ate of  ammonium. 

3.  Together  with  guanidine  and  small  quantities  of  xanthine,  urea  and  oxaluric  acid, 
by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid  on  guanine.    (Strecker,  ii.  951.) 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  1  pt.  of  uric  acid  in  8  pts.  of  warm  moderately 
strong  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  syrup  and  cooling :  it  then  crystallises  out,  and 
may  be  purified  hy  t\nce  recrystallising  from  water. 

Parabanic  acid  forms  tliin,  transparent,  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  which  have  a 
very  acid  ta,ste,  and  redden  litmus  paper  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  The  crj-stals 
are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  combination  -^  P  .  —  P  .  oP  .  +  Pco.  —  Poo.[ooPco]. 
Ratio  of  principal  axis,  clinodiagonal  and  orthodiagonal  =  1  :  0  6646  :  0-4783.  Ano-le 
of  the  inclined  axes  =  81-39'.  Angle  —  P  :  -  P  (clinod.)  =  120°  52';  oP  '  —  P^'oo 
=  129°  18";  -  Poo  :  ^-  Poo  =  113°  11';  oP  :  +  Pco  =  117°  42'.  Ch-avage  easy 
l.arallel  to  [  ooPco].  (Schabus,  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  470;  1862,  p.  359  ;  see  also  v.  Path 
■ibid.  1860,  p.  326.) 

Parabanic  acid  is  easily  soluble  in  ivatrr,  and  does  not  effloresce  in  the  a\v:  When 
heated  to  100°  it  becomes  reddish;  at  a  stronger  heat  it  melts  and  partly  sublimes; 
partly  decomposes,  giving  off  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  not  decomposed 
by  boiling.  When  the  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  with  ammonia  (or  other  alkalis)  it 
takes  up  water  aud  is  converted  into  oxaluric  acid,  C^H'N^O^  With  anhydrous: 
ammonia  parabanic  acid  appeal's  to  form  oxaluramide  (p.  277) ;  and  when  heated  -^vith 
fljiZ/z'^c  it  forms  phenyl-oxaluramide  :  C*H-N-0'  +  CH'N  =  C'H''NW  (Laurent 
and  Gerhardt.) 

The  only  known  salt  of  parabanic  acid  is  the  silver-salt,  C'Ag-N-0',  which  is 
obtained  as  a  white  precipitate  when  aqueous  parabanic  acid  is  added  to  nitrate  of 
silver  (Liebig  and  Wohler).  The  aqueous  acid  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  a  little  ammonia,  yields  a  precii)itate  containing  2C^Ag-N-0'.H-'0,  which  becomes 
anhydrous  between  130°  aud  140°.  (Strecker.) 

(C'^0^)"1 

Methyl-parahanic  acid,  C*WS-0^    =      (C0)"yN-.— This  is  the  compound 

H.CH') 

wliieh  Dessaignes  obtained  by  lieating  the  base  C^H"'N''0'  (produced  by  the  action 
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of  nitrous  acid  on  creatinine)  Tritli  hydrochloric  aeiiL  It  is  probably  also  formed  by 
the  action  of  baxyta  on  creatine  at  the  boiling  heat  (ii.  102). 

(C'0')"i 

Bimethyl-parahanic   acid,   C'H°N-0'    =      (CO)">N-. —  This  compound, 

already  described  as  cholcstrophane  (i.  926),  called  also  nitrotheine  by  Stenhouse, 
is  the  final  product  of  the  action  of  chlorine  or  nitric  acid  upon  caffeine  (Rochleder). 
It  may  be  produced  directly  from  parabanic  acid  by  heating  the  dry  silver-salt  of  that 
acid  ■nith  iodide  of  methyl  to  100"  for  twenty -four  hours.  It  crystallises  fi-om  hot 
■water  in  laminae  ha\-ing  a  sUvery  lustre.  (Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  151 : 
Jahresb.  1861,  p.  528.) 

(C=0=)"l 

Diphenyl-parahanic  acid,  C"H"'Is=0'    =  (COy'VN^.— Produced  by  treat- 

(C'H^)-) 

ing  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  dicyanomelaniline  or  of  melanoximide  (p.  286)  with 
an  aqueous  acid : 

C'^H'^N^    +    ZWO    +    3HC1     =     C'5H'"N=0»    +  3NH'C1; 

Dicyanomel-  Diphenyl- 
aniliDe.  parabanic  acid. 

C'=H"N'02  +    H-0      +    HCl      =     Ci5H"'N=0^    +  NH'Ci. 

Melanoximide. 

Diphenj'l-parabanic  acid  crystallises  in  needles,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  sol- 
uble in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  boiling  with,  potash  it  is  resolved  into  carbonic  acid, 
oxalic  acid  and  phenylamine.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  275.) 

Cyanamide  forms  with  2  at.  cyanogen  a  yellow  amorphous  body,  C^H'X*  ( =  KH-(CN) 
+  C-N-),  analogous  to  dicyanomelaniline,  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this 
body  when  heated  with  aqueous  acids  would  yield  parabanic  acid  by  a  reaction  similar 
to  the  above,  namely : 

C^H^N'    +    3H=0    +    HCl      =      C^H-N=0'    +  2NH«C1; 

but  the  product  actually  obtained  is  altogether  different.  (Hofmann.) 

PABABETrZEKrE  or  PrtraJcw^-o?.  (Church,  Phil.Mag.  [4]xiii.  415;  xviii.  522.) — 

A  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  benzene  (i.  5-11),  occurring,  together  with  the  latter  anJ  its 
homologues,  in  light  coal-tar  oU..  "When  puritied  by  rectification  it  boils  at  97'5°  (ben- 
zene at  SO'-l'-',  Kopp) ;  does  not  solidify  at  —20°  (benzene  solidifies  at  0°) ;  has  a  faint 
alliaceous  odour,  loss  pleasant  than  that  of  pure  benzene.  Treated  with  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1'5,  it  yields  a  nitro-compound  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  ordi- 
nary niti'obenzene ;  and  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  dinitro- 
compound,  agreeing  in  composition  and  properties  with  dinitrobenzene.  Treated  with 
4  vols,  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a  sulpho-acid  isomeric  but  not  identical  with 
sulpho-bonzolic  acid,  inasmuch  as  its  barium-salt,  C'-H"'Ba"S-0^,  is  obtained  only  as  a 
gumray  mass  exhibiting  no  trace  of  crystallisation,  insoluble  in  ether,  very  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol ;  the  copper-salt,  C'^H"'Cu"S*0°  (at  100°),  is  a  very  soluble,  trans- 
lucent, amorphous  bluish  mass;  and  the  free  acid  separated  from  the  salt  hy  sulphuretted 
hydi'ogen  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  prisms  which  are  but  slightly  deliquescent ; 
whereas  the  bai-iuni-salt  of  ordinary  sulpho-benzolic  acid  crystallises  in  nacreous  lam- 
ins;  the  copper-salt  in  crystals  which  are  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  isomeric  salt, 
and  become  anhydrous  only  at  170°  ;  and  the  free  acid  forms  deliquescent  crystals. 
The  ammonium-salt  of  parasulpho-benzolic  acid  when  subjected  to  distillation  yields 
parabenzeue  with  all  the  properties  above  mentioned. 

FARABROinAXiISS.  C-'HBr'O. — A  compound  isomeric  with  bromal  (i.  666), 
produced  by  gradually  adding  bromine  to  wood-spirit  contained  in  a  retort,  through  a 
funnel  tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Two  layers  of  liquid  then  collect  in 
the  receiver,  the  upper  consisting  of  aqiieous  Iiydrobromic  acid,  while  the  lower,  which 
is  oily,  solidifies,  after  washing  with  water  and  exposxire  to  the  air,  to  a  mass  of  colour- 
less crystals  of  parabromalide,  which,  when  purified  by  pressure  between  paper  and 
recrj'staUisation  from  strong  alcohol,  forms  colourless  rhombic  prisms  with  four-sided 
summits.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3-107,  melts  at  67°,  begins  to  decompose  at  200'^ 
with  separation  of  bromine  and  hydrobromic  acid,  and  decomposes  completely-  at  a 
higher  temperature,  leaving  a  copious  residue  of  charcoal.  It  is  insoluble  in  it  att  r, 
soluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in  c/ilorofor,ii.  liy  dilute  ]}otash  it  is  decomposed,  like 
bromal,  yielding  bromoform  and  acetate  of  potassium.  Alcoholic  ammonia  acts  upon  it 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  when  heated  with  it  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube,  gives  rise  to  a 
more  complicated  reaction,  the  liquid  containing,  besides  formate  of  ammonium,  the 
products  of  the  action  of  alcoholic  ammonia  on  bromoform,  and  a  brown  powder,  pro- 
balily  impui-e  cyanhydrin.    (Cloez,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  exi.  178.) 
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PAKABROJKIOMAIiS'.rc  JLCXH.    See  Maxeic  Acid  (iii.  788). 
PAKACii.CODiri.lC   OXIBS.     See   Oxide  of  Cacodyl,   under  Ausenic- 

EADICI.E.S,  OuGANlC  (i.  lOj). 

PAKACil-JPliJTEWE.     See  Cajputene  (i.  711). 

PASJACAMBHOKIC  ACID.    Syii.  with  Inactive  Camphoeic  Acid  (i.  73i)). 

PARACAISTHABaSIKr.  This  name  is  given  by  Stein  (Kep.  Chim.  pure,  v. 
108;  Jahre.sb.  1862,  p.  50(1;  1863,  pp.  561,  5'96)  to  u,  red  substance  allied  to  carth- 
amine,  produced  by  the  action  of  sodium-araalgam  on  rutin.  It  is  turned  gi'een  by 
alkalis  and  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  red  colour  being  restored  by  acids.  Para- 
carthaniln  appears  also  to  be  contained  in  the  red  bark  of  dog-wood  {Cornus  sanguinea), 
in  the  young  bark  of  certain  kinds  of  acacia,  in  the  blackberry,  in  the  red  sterile  shoots 
of  E>rp/iorbia  cyiKtrisaias,  and  in  the  layer  of  the  willow-stem  between  the  pith  and 
the  bark. 

PARACEIiXiUiOSS.  Fremy  applies  this  name  to  that  modification  of  cellulose 
which  docs  not  diss.jlve  in  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  oxide  till  it  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  or  other  reagents,  restricting  the  term  cellulose 
to  that  variety  which  is  immediately  soluble  in  that  liquid.  I5oth  varieties  of  cellulose 
are  soluble  in  boiling  potash-ley.  The  utricular  tissue  forming  the  medullary  rays  of 
wood  consists  of  paracellulose.  Fremy  regards  these  modifications  of  cellulose  as 
essentially  distinct.  Pay  en,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  but  one  kind 
of  cellulose,  chemically  speaking,  and  that  tlie  diiferences  observed  in  the  reactions  of 
cellulose  from  dilferent  sources  are  due  to  diiferences  of  aggregation,  or  to  the  presence 
of  inorganic  substances.  [SeeFremj',  Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  202,  275,  325,  362,  862; 
xlix.  561  ;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  i.  270,  357,  433,  602;  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxvi.  5.— Pay  en, 
Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  319,  328,  772,  893;  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  i.  269,  359,  434;  also 
Jahresb.  1S59,  pp.  529,  5-11.] 

FARACIJTOTirS.     See  PlNACON'E. 

FARACHXiOSiAXiZDZ:.  C-HCPO^. — A  substance  isomeric  with  chloral  (i.  880), 
jiroduccd  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  pure  anhj  drous  wood-spirit  in  diffused  day-light. 
The  containing  vessel  should  be  cooled  at  first,  but  to  complete  the  reaction  a  gentle 
heat  is  required,  so  that  the  product  may  distil  over  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine. 
The  oily  portion  of  the  distillate  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  after  24  hours'  contact,  distilled  from  oxide  of  lead  in  an  atmosphere 
of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Parachloralide  is  a  pungent-smeUing  liquid  resembling  chloral.  Specific  gravity 
1-5765  at  14°.  Boils  at  182°,  and  volatilises  almost  without  i-esidue.  It  is  distin- 
guished from  chloral  by  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  higher  boiling  point  (chloral 
boils  at  98-6°,  Kopp).  With  fixed  alkalis  and  alcoholic  ammonia,  it  reacts  like 
pai-abronialide.    (Cloez,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  178;  Jalu-esb.  1859,  p.  434.) 

PARACHIiOROBEOTZOIC  ACID,  C'H^CIO^.  CMorodracijlic  acid{Vir \lhva.w(i 
and  Beil stein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxviii.  257;  Beilstein  andSchlun,  ibid,  cxxxiii. 
242). — An  acid  isomeric  with  chlorobeuzoic  acid,  produced,  together  with  hydrochlorate 
of  paraoxybenzaniic  acid,  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  azo-paraoxybenzamic 
acid  (p.  352).  It  is  a  crystalline  body,  which  melts  at  236° — 237°,  and  sublimes  in 
scales  resembling  naphthalene,  at  a  temperature  very  near  its  melting  point.  Normal 
chlorobcnzoic  acid,  obtained  from  benzoic  acid  or  its  derivatives,  or  from  hippuric  or 
cinnamic  acid  (compounds  capable  of  yielding  benzoic  acid),  melts  at  152""  or  153°,  and 
sublimes  in  needles  ;  chlorosalylic  acid  (called  paraehlorobenzoic  acid  at  page  555,  vol. 
i.),  produced  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phospliorus  on  salicylic  acid,  melts  at 
137°  and  forms  a  calcium-salt  containing  2  at.  water  (C'^H'^Ca"0*.2H-0),  whereas  the 
calcium-salt  of  the  paraehlorobenzoic  acid  just  described  contains  3  at.  water,  like  that 
of  normal  chlorobcnzoic  acid. 

PARACITR.IC  ACID.    Syu.  with  AcoxiTic  Acid. 

PARACOIiUMBITE.  A  mineral  found  at  Taunton,  Massachusetts,  in  black 
grains,  which  melt  easily  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  glass,  form  a  yellow-brovvu 
glass  witli  borax,  and  are  decomposed bj'  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  separation  of  a  white  powder.  The  mineral  is  said  to  contain  iron  and  uranium, 
but  no  titanium.     (Shephard,  Sill.  Am.  J.  ii.  xii.  209  ;  Dana's  Mineralogy,  ii.  501.) 

PABAdTATTIC  ACID.  This  name  is  applied  to  several  brown  products,  of 
uncertain  composition,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of  cyanogen  or  some  of  its 
compounds,  in  presence  of  water.  They  are  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  when 
heated  give  off  hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  h-aving  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and 
paracyanogen. 
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PARACVArTOGSir.    A  brown  or  black  substance  isomeric  or  polymeric  with 

cyanogen,  which  remains  in  small  quantity  when  the  latter  is  prepared  by  heating 
cyanide  of  mercury  (ii.  275).  To  obtain  it  pure,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  use  perfectly 
dry  cyanide  of  mercury,  since,  if  moisture  is  present,  a  certain  quantity  of  ammonia  is 
produced,  and  the  paracyanogen  is  contaminated  with  free  carbon. 

Wljon  pure  paracyanogen  is  calcined  in  a  gas  which  does  not  act  upon  it,  such  as 
nitrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  completely  converted  into  cyanogen,  without 
leaving  any  carbonaceous  residue.  Paracyanogen  Iieated  in  a  current  of  chlorine,  gives 
oif  a  considerable  quantity  of  white  fumes  having  a  suffocating  odour,  which  condense 
on  the  cold  parts  of  the  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  white  sublimate  soluble  in  water. 

Wlien  cyanide  of  silver  is  gently  heated,  it  melts  without  decomposing ;  but  on 
raising  the  temperature,  cyanogen  is  given  off,  and  at  a  certain  moment,  the  evolution 
of  gas  becomes  violent,  and  the  whole  mass  exhibits  incandescence.  A  light  grey 
residue  is  then  obtained,  possessing  the  metallic  lustre  and  amounting  to  90  per  cent,  of 
the  original  salt.  This  residue  is  not  pure  silver,  inasmuch  as  it  still  gives  off  cyanogen 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  dilute  nitric  acid  extracts  silver  from  it,  leaving  a  brown 
substance  still  containing  40  per  cent,  of  silver. 

According  to  Thaulow  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxi.  226),  cyanide  of  silver  when  heated 
gives  off  only  half  its  cyanogen  (1  grm.  yielding  from  48  to  50  cub.  cent,  of  the  gas). 
The  residue  partly  amalgamates  with  mercury,  whence  it  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of 
metallic  sUver  and  paracyanide  of  silver.  (For  further  details,  see  Gnulin's  Handbook, 
xi.  371.) 

PARADIGXTAXiETXTJ.  C'^W*0\ — A  product  of  the  decomposition  of  digita- 
losin  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (ii.  330). 

PARADIPHOSPHOIfflxnW-COBIPOTJWDS.    See  PnosPHOBrs-BiSES. 

PABA-EIiIiilCXC  ACID.    Syn.  witli  Kcfigallic  Acid. 

PARAFFXTT.  The  colourless,  crystalline,  fatty  substance  known  by  this  name  is 
the  solid  portion  of  the  mixture  of  oily  hydrocarbons  produced,  together  with  a  variety 
of  other  substances,  in  the  dry  or  destructive  distillation  of  various  organic  bodies,  and 
of  bituminous  minerals,  at  temperatures  not  exceeding  a  low  red  heat.  It  also  occurs 
as  a  constituent  of  many  varieties  of  petroleum  or  mineral  oU,  associated  with  liquid 
hydrocarbons  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  contained  in  the  tar  produced 
by  destructive  distillation.  Native  parafSn  in  a  solid  state  occurs  also  in  the  coal 
measures  and  other  bituminous  strata,  constituting  the  minerals  known  as  fossil-wax, 
hatchettin,  ozocerite,  &c.  As  a  product  of  destructive  distillation,  it  was  discovered 
in  1830  by  Reiclienbach,  who  obtained  it  first  from  wood-tar;  then  from  animal 
tar,  and  lastly  from  coal-tar  made  by  distillation  at  a  temperature  below  full  red  heat. 
As  a  constituent  of  petroleum  it  was  discovered  about  the  same  time  by  Christison, 
who  obtained  it  from  Rangoon  petroleum,  and  described  it  under  the  name  of  pciroline. 
Ettling  also  obtained  it  by  dis^tilling  wax  with  lime,  and  in  1833  Laurent  obtained 
it,  together  with  liquid  hydrocarbons,  by  distilling  bituminous  shale  at  a  temperature 
not  exceeding  a  low  red  heat.  It  has  since  been  extracted  abundantly  both  from  the 
tar  obtained  by  distilling  coal,  bituminous  shale,  lignite,  and  peat,  at  a  moderate  heat, 
as  well  as  from  many  varieties  of  petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  and  its  preparation  now 
forms  a  part  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  important  branches  of  manufacturing 
industrj'. 

The  substance  known  as  paraffin  does  not  possess  any  chemical  individuality,  but  is 
more  probably  a  mixture  of  several  hydi-ocarbons,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
liquid  oil  generally  associated  with  paraffin  in  petroleum,  and  always  produced  together 
with  it  in  destructive  distillation  below  fiill  red  heat,  is  a  mixture  of  several'  homo- 
logous hydrocarbons.    (See  Petroleum.) 

The  paraffin  of  commerce,  when  pure,  is  a  solid,  colourless,  translucent  substance, 
perfectly  inodorous  and  tasteless,  somewhat  resembling  spermaceti.  It  has  a  density 
of  about  0-870 ;  melts  at  from  45°  to  65°  C,  forming  a  colourless  oil,  which  solidifies 
to  f,  lamino-crj'stalline  mass.  It  boils  about  370°,  and,  when  cautiously  heated,  vola- 
tilises without  much  decomposition.  It  does  not  absorb  oxygen  from  the  air  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  does  not  burn  easily  in  the  mass,  but  from  a  wick  it  burns  with  a  very 
bright  tlame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  2-85  pts.  of  boiling  akohol,  but 
separates  completely  on  cooling  in  snow-white  needles,  which  are  soft  friable,  and 
greasy  to  the  touch.  It  is  much  more  soluble  in  (//;(/•  and  in  oils.  It  is  but  slowly 
attacked  by  strong  siiJphuric  avid  even  at  temperatures  above  100°,  not  at  all  by  dilute 
nitrio  acid ;  but,  when  heated  for  some  time  with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  is  stated  to 
yield  succinic  acid  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  butyric  acid.  Chhrinc  does  not 
act  upon  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but,  aecordiug  to  Bolley  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c\-i. 
230),  chlorine  passed  into  melted  paraffin  attacks  it  slowly,  forming  a  ku-d  but  easily 
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fnsililo  substitution-product,  which  lie  calls  chloraffin.  Altogether  puvaffin  is  a  very 
slalile  and  indiflFerent  substance  :  hence  its  name  (from  paniin  ajjinis). 

The  production  of  paraffin  and  of  the  liquid  hydrocarbons —known  by  the  names  of 
crtpionc,  phofogcn,  pantjjin  oil,  &c. — wliich  accompany  it  in  the  tar  or  oily  product  of 
destructive  distillation,  was  shown  by  Rc-iehenbach  to  be  a  constant  result  of  carbon- 
isation, or  the  dccomjjosing  action  of  heat  upon  all  organic  substances  and  minerals  of 
organic  origin,  such  as  coal,  &e.  (Journ.  f.  Ch.  Phys.  Ix.  280).  He  also  showed  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  largest  possible  amount  of  these  products  from  any  particular 
material,  the  most  essential  condition  was  the  limitation  uf  the  temperature  within 
sueli  a  degree  that  the  vapour  of  the  products  resulting  from  carbonisation  should  not 
suffer  further  decomposition  of  such  a  nature  as  to  give  i-ise  to  the  production  of  a 
large  amount  of  permanent  gas,  naphthalene,  soot,  &c.  (Journ.  f.  Ch.  Phys.  Lxi.  182). 
The  extreme  limit  of  tempei-ature  to  be  applied  in  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal, 
&c.,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  paraffin  and  the  oily  products  allied  to  it,  was  ascer- 
tained by  Iiim  to  be  incipient  redness,  or  a  low  red  heat,  beyonil  which  temperature  he 
showed  that  a  secondary  decomposition  of  those  products  of  true  carbonisation  took 
place  [iliiJ.  Ixiii.  229).  Consequently  he  pointed  out  that  the  precautions  to  be  observed 
m  conducting  destructive  distillation,  with  the  object  of  producing  paraffin  and  those 
oils,  consisted  in  raising  the  heat  gradually',  and  never  allowing  the  sides  of  the  retort 
to  attain  a  red  heat  {ibid.  lxi.  178,  Lxviii.  229). 

The  amount  of  paraffin  contained  in  the  tar  produced  by  destructive  distillation 
below  a  full  red  heat,  is  always  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  liquid  hydrocarbons 
mixed  with  it.  These  latter  often  constitute  from  70  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  crude  tar 
by  weight,  while  the  paraifin  rarely  amounts  to  5  per  cent.,  and  more  frequently  to  only 
1  or  2  per  cent.,  according  to  the  material  distilled.  This  crude  tar  also  contains  a 
jiitchy  oil  heavier  than  water,  together  with  carbolic  acid  and  its  homologues,  picoline, 
and  other  basic  oils,  &c.  The  amounts  of  these  several  constituents,  and  of  hydro- 
carbons contained  in  such  tar,  vary  very  considei-alJy  according  to  the  material  from 
which  it  is  obtained,  and  determine  its  value  for  the  purpose  of  the  refiner.  The 
physical  characters  of  such  tar  also  differ,  according  to  tlie  proportions  of  these  con- 
stituents ;  sometimes  it  is  quite  solid — peat-tar — more  generally  it  is  liquid  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  or  at  most  thick — shale-tar,  coal-tar.  Its  specific  gravity  varies 
from  upwards  of  0-900  to  O'S-tO. 

The  tar  thus  obtained  from  shale  or  coal  differs  essentially  in  every  respect  from  the 
tar  obtained  in  the  ordinary  process  of  gas  making,  in  which  the  coal  Is  subjected  to  a 
bright  red  heat,  though  some  kinds  of  tar  from  gas-works,  in  which  the  richer  cannel 
<'onls  are  used,  not  unfrequently  contain  paraffin  and  probably  .some  paraffin  oil.  which 
liave  escaped  decomposition  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  volatile  products  given  off. 
In  such  tar,  however,  these  substances  are  always  mixed  with  naphthalene,  homologues 
of  benzol,  pitch,  &c.,  so  that  they  cannot  be  conveniently  separated  from  these  latter  and 
jiurified.    (Sec  Tah.) 

The  composition  of  paraffin  from  several  soiu'ces  is  shown  in  the  following  table  :  a. 
From  Boghead  coal ;  melting  at  45'5°,  and  solidifying  after  fusion  in  a  crystalline 
mass. — //.  From  the  same  ;  melting  at  52°,  solidifying  in  a  granular  mass. — c.  From 
Rangoon  tar;  melting  at  Gl^. — d.  From  peat ;  melting  at  46'7°. — c.  From  Chinese  wax, 
rt  rotoic  (i.  83G)  ;  melting  at  57°  or  58".— /.  From  beeswax,  mdcnc  (iii.  868);  melting 
at  G-° 

An  li  r^oii  *  Brrdii^.t 


Carbon  85-1        So  0  to  8.r3      So'lo      8!  t).)    85-2:i      8-1-60    85-20  85-31 

Hydrogen  15-1  to  15-3       lo'-i  15-29      15  05    15-16      14-39    14-23  14-44 

Paraffin  lias  been  usually  regarded  as  an  olefine  or  mixture  of  olefines  of  high  atonn'c 
weight ;  but  the  formula  of  these  bodies  C"H-'"  requires  85-71  per  cent,  carbon,  which  is 
considerably  above  that  in  most  of  the  preceding  analj'ses.  The  analytical  results  are 
in  fact  more  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  of  one  of  the  higher  homologues  of 
marsh-gas,  C-'IP",  for  example,  requiring  85-2  per  cent,  carbon,  which  agrees  exactly 
with  the  second  of  Brodie's  analyses  of  cerotene  or  Ciiinese  wax  piaraffin.  and  C^H''- 
rcquiring  85-3  per  cent,  carbon,  which  agrees  with  the  analysis  of  melene  or  the  paraffin  of 
common  bees-wax.  Hence  it  is  more  probable  that  paraffin  is  a  homologue  or  mixture 
of  several  homologues  of  marsh-gas  of  high  atomic  weight.  This  view  of  its  constitution 
is  also  in  accordance  with  its  chemical  indifference,  the  alcoholic  hj-drides  C"H-"-''- 
bciug  especially  characterised  by  the  feebleness  of  their  combining  temlencies.  These 
hydrides  when  treated  with  chlorine  do  not  unite  with  it  like  the  olefines,  but  yield 

-  Rep.  Brit,  .-\s-snc.  I'^n;.    Notices  and  Abstracts, p.  40;  J;iliresb.  IS.')?,  p.  .180. 
+  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxiii.  178. 
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substitution-products,  ■which  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  paraffin  examined  by  Bolley 
sup.)  and  with  Brodie's  cerotene  and  meleue.  Moreover,  paraffin  appears  to  be 
closely  related  to  the  hydrocarbons  C-H'-'"'''-  in  its  mode  of  formation ;  it  is  associated 
with  these  bodies  in  petroleum,  especially  in  that  of  Pennsylvania,  which  has  been 
shown  to  contain  the  whole  series  from  marsh-gas  up  to  solid  hydrocarbons  (paraffins) 
of  very  high  atomic  weight  (iii.  181) ;  and  in  the  decomposition  of  coal,  &c.,  the  con- 
dition most  favourable  to  the  production  of  paraffin,  namely,  distillation  at  a  compara- 
tively low  temperature,  is  likewise  that  which  yields  the  hydrides  of  ethyl,  amyl,  &c., 
in  largest  quantity.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is  most  probable  that  paraffin  is  an 
alcoholic  hydride  or  a  mixture  of  .several  alcoholic  hydrides  of  the  marsh-gas  series 

Paraffin  is  sxisceptible  of  several  useful  applications.  As  it  bums  with  a  bright 
flame,  and  is  very  hard  when  its  melting  point  is  above  4o°  C,  it  makes  excellent 
candles.  It  is  also  largely  used  as  a  substitute  for  sulphur  for  dipping  matches,  and 
Dr.  Stenhouse  has  patented  its  application  to  woollen  cloths  to  increase  their  strength 
and  make  them  waterproof.f  More  extensive  however  are  the  uses  of  the  oils  produced 
simultaneously  with  solid  paraffin  by  the  distillation  of  coal,  &c.,  at  low  temperatures, 
and  existing  with  it  in  petroleum.  These  oils,  doubtless  consisting  in  great  part  of 
members  of  the  paraffin  or  marsh-gas  series,  differ  greatly  in  density  and  boiling  point, 
as  met  with  in  commerce  under  the  names  of  eupione,  photogen,  paraffin  oil,  solar  oil, 
&c. ;  some  of  them  hold  paraffin  in  solution  and  deposit  it  at  low  temperatures.  They 
are  extensively  used  for  biu-ning  iu  lamps,  and  to  some  extent  for  lubricating 
machinery. 

The  more  volatile  of  these  oils  having  a  density  of  0-800  to  0'830  are  peculiarly  well 
adapted  for  artificial  illumination,  as  they  consist  of  hydrocarbons  free  from  oxygen, 
and  therefore  produce  flame  rich  in  incandescent  carbon.  Hence  with  a  properly 
regulated  supply  of  air,  these  oils  produce  a  more  brilKant  light  than  that  obtained  by 
the  consumption  of  an  equal  amount  of  animal  or  vegetal  oils  which  generally  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  oxygen. 

The  least  volatile  of  these  oils  which  have  a  density  above  0-860  would  be  safer  than 
many  of  the  fat  oils  in  use  for  lubricating,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  absorb  oxygen,  and 
consequently  cannot  undergo  spontaneous  combustion  when  smeared  on  cotton  waste ; 
but  unfortunately  these  oils  generally  possess  but  little  body,  and  are  therefore  far  less 
efficient  lubricants  than  fat  oils,  so  that  they  can  only  be  used  when  mixed  with  the 
latter.  In  this  way  however  they  are  very  serviceable  in  rendering  fat  oils,  like  rape 
and  cotton-seed  oils,  |which  become  gummy  by  exposure  to  air,  more  suitable  for 
use  as  lubricants  than  they  would  be  alone.  The  presence  of  paraffin  dissolved  in 
these  hydrocarbon  oils  has  been  erroneously  stated  to  render  them  good  lubricants ;  but 
that  is  not  the  case,  in  fact  the  presence  of  paraffin  is  rather  a  disadvantage  than  other- 
wise, since  the  oils  containing  it  are  liable  to  solidify  on  the  journals  of  machinery  at 
temperatures  little  below  60°!?. 

Preparation  of  paraffin. 

1.  From  uvod-tar. — Eeichenbach  extracted  paraffin  from  wood-tar  by  distUling  it 
and  collecting  apart  the  denser  portion  of  the  oil  which  passed  over  towards  the  end  of 
the  operation,  redistilling  this  and  collecting  the  distillate  in  sepai-ate  fractions.  On 
cooling  the  least  volatile  portion  of  this  distillate,  paraffin  crystallised  out  in  scales 
which  could  be  separated  by  filtration  and  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure 
between  folds  of  unsized  paper.  Or  this  portion  of  the  distillate  was  shaken  -with  six 
or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  alcohol  (36°  Beaume,  85  per  cent.)  whereby  the  liquid  oil 
was  dissolved  and  a  thick  mass  of  paraffin  scales  precipitated,  which  were  collected  on 
a  filter-cloth,  washed  with  alcohol  until  almost  colourless,  and  then  crystallised  from 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol.    (Journ.  t  Ch.  Phys.  lis.  437.) 

2.  From  coal-tar,  in  the  production  of  which  the  necessary  precautions  as  to 
temperature  and  gradual  heating  had  been  observed,  Keicheubach  extracted  paraffin 
by  distilling  the  crude  coal-tar,  and  collecting  the  thick  oil  constituting  the  second 
half  of  the  distillate,  apart  from  the  more  volatile  thin  liquid  oil  forming  the  first  half 
of  the  distillate.  By  exposing  this  least  volatile  portion  of  the  coal-tar  oil  to  a  winter 
temperature,  paraffin  crystallised  out  in  lamina;,  and  after  separating  a  further  portion 
of  oil  by  another  fractional  distillation,  solid  paraffin  was  obtained  by  treating  the  thick 
lioney-iikc  portion  distilling  over  last  with  alcohol  as  above  described.  To  purify  this 
paraffin  it  was  agitated  for  a  time  with  about  twice  its  bulk  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  at  from  90°  to  100°  C,  after  which  the  paraffin  separated  on  the  sm-face  as  a  colour- 

•  The  word  "  parafEn  "  niight  lip  coiivpniently  used'ns  .1  gpiipric  n.ime  for  the  hydrocArbons  of  this 
si-ries,  iii,nr>li.gas  being  called  mclhyiic  paniffln  •  hydride  of  etliyl,  cthylic  paraffin  ;  Brodie's  cerotene, 
ct'rottc  paraffiji,  &c. 

t  Specificalions,  18fi2,  Nos.  55  and  150. 
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less  liquid  •which  soHdified  on  cooling.  Tliis,  after  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  was 
considered  by  Eeichenbach  to  be  pure  paraffin,  so  far  as  the  state  of  chemistry  at  that 
time  permitted  him  to  judge  (Journ.  f.  Cli.  Pliys.  Ixi.  274-277,  279).  A  more  easy 
method  of  extracting  paraffin  recommendi'd  by  Eeichenbach  consisted  in  separating 
the  liquid  oil  and  concentrating  the  paraffin  as  far  as  possible  by  repeated  fractional 
distilhition,  then  shaking  the  semi-solid  mixture  of  oil  and  paraffin  with  from  one  fourth 
to  one  half  its  halk  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  added  in  successive  small  portions, 
and  digesting  tliis  mixture  at  50°  C.  until  paraffin  seisarated  on  the  surface,  or  else  dis- 
tilling it.    (.Tourn.  f.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixi.  283-287.) 

Manufacture  of  Parajfin  Oil  and  Paraffin. — ^Although  the  application  of  oily  pro- 
ducts of  destructive  distillation  for  lighting,  luljricating  and  otiier  purposes  had  been 
attempted  and  to  some  extent  practised  long  before  the  discovery  of  paraffin  and 
R eich en bac h' s  elucidation  of  tiie  conditions  essential  for  tlie  production  of  these 
substances,  still  it  was  not  until  after  this  period  that  their  manufacture  was  prosecuted 
with  any  kind  of  scientific  basis.  Very  soon  after  that,  however,  attempts  were  made 
to  introduce  these  products  into  commerce,  and  to  apply  them  to  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  so  evidently  suited.  The  chief  desideratum  was  a  material  which  was  cap- 
able of  yielding  a  sufficient  amount  of  oil,  &c.,  to  be  worked  remuneratively.  Ti:e 
materials  wliich  have  chiefly  been  employed  or  tried  for  this  purpose  are  the  following. 

1.  Bi/ ami  nous  shale. — The  tirst  step  in  the  industrial  application  of  Ke  iche  nb  ach '  s 
results  was  made  in  1830  by  Aug.  Laurent,  who  suggested  the  working  of  the  bitu- 
minous shale  in  the  Autun  coal-measures  as  a  source  of  paraffin  and  oil  for  burning 
in  lamps.  This  shale  yielded,  when  gradually  heated  to  a  low  red  heat,  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  gallons  of  tar  or  crude  paraffin  oil  per  ton,  containing  a  small  amount  of 
solid  paraffin.  By  fractional  distillation  the  tar  was  separable  into  light  burning  oil, 
thick  oil  for  lubricating,  paraffin  and  pitchy  residuum,  and  these  several  products  were 
purified  by  successive  treatment  witli  sulphuric  acid  and  caustic  soda.  Several  works 
were  established  in  that  district,  and  at  the  Paris  Industrial  Exhibition  in  1839,  the 
products  manufactured  there  by  Selligue  were  shown,  viz. :  1.  Crude  oil  or  shale-tar. 
2.  Volatile  spirit.  3.  Oil  for  burning  in  lamps.  4.  Grease  for  machinery.  6.  Tar- 
grease.  6.  Paraffin  crystallised,  and  paraffin  candles.  This  manufacture,  though  it 
lias  been  continued  more  or  less  up  to  the  present  time,  did  not  attain  any  great  im- 
portance, partly  from  the  want  of  efficient  methods  of  purifying  the  oil,  and  of  suitable 
lamps  for  burning  it,  partly  also  from  the  remote  situation  of  Autun,  and  the  small 
amount  of  oil  which  the  shale  was  capable  of  yielding.  Since  then  Ijituminous  shale 
has  been  worked  at  other  places,  as  for  instance  at  Wareham  in  Dorsetshire ;  but  the 
small  amount  of  produce  has  always  been  an  obstacle,  especially  while  richer  materials, 
to  be  mentioned  presently,  were  worked  inider  special  advantages,  and  while  the  copious 
supply  of  petroleum  from  America  continued.  But  now  that  these  conditions  are 
changed,  bituminous  shale  yielding  about  the  same  average  produce  as  the  Autun  shale 
is  being  worked  with  considerable  advantage  in  Scotland. 

2.  I'itroleuni,  which  generally  contains  paraffin-oil  and  paraffin  ready  formed  as  con- 
stituents of  it,  was  the  first  material  which  was  successfully  worked  forthemanufacture  of 
hydi'oearbon  oil,  chiefly  for  lubricating  and  to  some  extent  for  burning.  About  the  year 
1847,  Mr.  James  Young,  then  of  Manchester,  obtained  the  right  of  working  a  spring  of 
dense  petroleum  (specific  gravity  0'900)  which  had  been  discovered  in  a  Derbyshire 
coal  mine,  and  he  succeeded  in  rendering  it  available  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years.  In  1854  a  patent  (No.  2,719)  was  granted  to  Mr.  AVarren  De  La  Rue  for 
the  manufacture  of  paraffin  and  other  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum.  The  raw  ma- 
terial which  he  used  was  the  Rangoon  tar  already  described  (p.  3).  This  substance  is 
submitted  to  a  current  of  steam  in  a  capacious  still  which  can  also  be  heated  externally. 
The  more  volatile  portion  then  distils  over,  and  is  afterwards  separated  by  rectification 
in  a  similar  apparatus  into  products  diffi-Ting  in  volatility.  The  last  portions  of  the 
residue  are  then  raised  to  a  higher  point,  while  superheated  steam  is  passed  through  it. 
The  last  portions  of  this  second  distillate  are  very  rich  in  paraffin,  which  is  separated 
as  far  as  possible  by  cooling  and  filtration.  It  is  then  submitted  to  pressure,  and  is 
finally  purified  by  admixture  with  sulphuric  acid  at  100°  C,  washing  with  soda-ley,  and 
dislillation.  The  heavy  oils  separ.ited  from  the  paraffin  are  said  to  be  well  adapted 
for  lubrication.  The  proportion  of  the  several  products  obtainable  in  tlus  manner 
from  Rangoon  tar  luis  been  already  given  under  Naphtha  (p.  3).  This  Rangoon  petro- 
leum was  largely  worked  luitil  about  the  j'ear  18G0,  when  enormous  quantities  of  petro- 
leum began  to  be  imported  from  America,  and  for  a  time  almost  superseded  every  other 
source  of  supply  (see  Pktrolev.m).    These  supplies  ai'e  now  rapidly  decreasing. 

4.  Pcaf. — About  1849  an  attempt  was  made  on  a  large  scale  in  Ireland  to  obtain 
paraffin-oil  and  paraffin  bj'  the  dislillation  of  peat,  but  the  yield  of  crude  oil,  not  more 
than  two  gallons  per  ton,  was  too  small  to  be  remunerative.  Certain  kinds  of  peat  have 
however  been  worked  successfully  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  Hebrides.    At  the  latter 
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plaop  as  much  as  fivp  to  ten  gallons  of  refined  oils  and  paraffin  were  obtained  &om  the 
ton  of  peat.  A  sfrious  obstacle  to  the  working  of  this  material  is  the  strong  dis- 
agreeable smell  of  the  oil  obtained. 

4.  Ligyiite. — This  material  has  been  largely  tised  on  Ihe  Continent  for  the  manuf.ic- 
ture  of  paraffin-oil  and  paraffin.  About  the  year  1850  vork.s  were  established  at  Boul 
opposite  Bonn  on  theEhine,  and  at  Weissenfels  (p.  3-14).  The  process  is  fully  described  in 
Hofmann's  Report  on  Chemical  Products  and  Processes  in  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1862.  The  products  obtained  in  the  final  rectification  are:  a.  Volatile  oils  called  pho- 
togen,  and  solar  oils  use  d  for  illuminating ;  b.  Paraffin  ;  c.  A  volatile  spirit  called  benzol  ;* 
d.  Phenol  or  Carbolic  acid  obtained  as  a  bj'e-product  by  treating  the  oils  with  caustic 
soda  in  their  purification,  and  neutralising  the  alkaline  liquor  with  sulphuric  acid. 

The  liquid  called  '•  photogen  "  is  a  volatile  oil,  which,  in  properly  constructed  lamps, 
gives  a  light  equal  to  that  of  gas,  and  burns  veiy  economically.  The  first  quahty  has 
a  specific  gravity  of  0785  to  0'796,  and  is  as  clear  as  water.  The  second  quality  is 
rather  yellow,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-805.  The  third  quality,  called  "  solar  oil,'' 
is  yellow,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'835,  and  is  used  for  the  illumination  of  rooms, 
streets,  railway  carriages,  and  locomotives. 

The  purification  of  the  crude  paraffin,  separated  by  refrigeration  from  the  paraffin 
oil,  is  commenced  by  placing  it  in  centrifugal  machines,  by  which  a  further  quantity  of 
thick  oil  is  expelled.  The  mass  thus  obtained  is  then  cast  into  cakes,  and  submitted 
to  hydraulic  pressure,  first  in  the  cold,  afterwards  with  application  of  a  gentle  heat. 
The  object  of  this  last  operation  is  to  remove  all  hydrocarbons  having  a  lower  melting 
point  than  40°  C.  (104°  F.).  For  this  purpose  there  are  placed  on  the  horizontal 
presses  between  each  pair  of  paraffin  cakes,  hollow  plates  through  which  water  of  35'-' 
— 40°  C.  (95° — 104°  F.),  is  made  to  flow.  In  this  way  the  hydrocarbons  in  question 
are  fused  and  squeezed  out.  The  pressed  paraffin  is  then  heated  to  150°  C.  (302°  F.), 
either  over  a  fire  or  by  means  of  steam,  and  the  melted  mass  is  mixed  with  2  per  cent, 
of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  by  means  of  which  all  the  hj-drocarbons,  not  being  paraffin, 
are  carbonised,  while  the  pure  paraffin  remains  unaltered.  The  latter  is  then  carefully 
washed  with  hot  water,  and  mixed  after  cooling  •with  the  best  colourless  photogen,  and 
introduced  into  iron  jacket-cyhnders,  in  which  it  can  be  kept  warm,  and  where  it  is 
filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  The  paraffin  is  thus  rendered  white,  and  may  be 
completely  separated  from  photogen  by  treatment  with  slightly  superheated  steam. 
The  paraffin  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  colourless,  and  beautifully  translucent;  it  melts 
at  60°  C.  (140°  F.),  and  is  so  hard  that  candles  made  of  it  are  said  not  to  bend  when 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  30°  C.  (86°  F.). 

5.  Coal. — The  coal  from  which  Reich  enbach  obtained  paraffin  oil  and  paraffin  was 
the  kind  commonly  used  as  fuel  and  capable  of  yielding  only  a  small  amount  of  tar  by 
distillation  at  a  low  red  heat,  probably  not  more  thau  ten  gallons  from  the  ton.  For  this 
reason  alone  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  employ  such  a  material  as  a  source  of 
these  products,  especially  at  that  time.  Varieties  of  coal  and  similar  minerals  have 
however  been  discovered  since  then,  some  of  which  are  capable  of  yielding  as  much  as 
100  gallons  of  crude  tar  per  ton.  A  mineral  of  this  kind,  somewhat  approximating  to  coal, 
or  rather  intermediate  between  bituminous  shale  and  what  was  commonly  known  as  coal, 
occurs  near  Bathgate  in  Scotland,  and  was  being  introduced  for  gas-making  under  the 
name  of  Boghead  gas  coal  or  Cannel  coal,  just  about  the  time  when  the  stoppage  of 
the  petroleum  spring  above  mentioned  compelled  Sir.  Young  to  seek  another  source  of 
supply  for  the  manufactiu-e  of  lubricating  and  burning  oil.  After  having  made  many 
trials  of  different  kinds  of  coal  which  did  not  yield  by  distillation  a  sufficient  amount 
of  oily  products  to  be  worked  advantageously,  or  a  tar  of  such  a  character  as  is  suitable 
for  this  purpose,  Mr.  Young  fortunately  became  acquainted  with  the  Boghead  or  Tor- 
banehiU  mineral  in  1850,  and  finding  it  to  yield  by  distillation  an  imusually  lai-go 
amount  of  paraffin-oil,  he  at  once  obtained  a  patent  (No.  13,292)  for  a  method  of  "treat- 
ing bituminous  coals  to  obtain  paraffin  and  oil  containing  paraffin  therefrom,"  which 
consisted  in  distilling  them  in  an  iron  retort  "gradually  heated  up  to  a  low  red  heat," 
and  kept  at  that  temperature  until  volatile  products  ceased  to  come  off  Under  the 
protection  of  this  patent  he  has  since  developed  this  manufacture  into  a  highly  impor- 
tant branch  ofjndustr}'.  Owing  to  the  exceptional  richness  of  the  Boghead  mineral  as 
a  source  of  paraffin  oil.  it  was  for  a  long  time  impossible  to  compete  with  it  by  working 
bituminous  shale  yielding  only  about  twenty  gallons  of  crude  tar  per  ton,  although  that 
material  was  not  comprised  under  the  patent,  and  up  to  the  year  1800  no  other  ma- 
terial was  known  which  could  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  the  same  advantage  as  tho 
Boghead  mineral.  Consequently  it  was  the  only  material  used  until  the  Leeswood 
cannel  was  discovered  near  Mold  in  Flintshii-e,  a  true  cannel  coal  whicli  yields  nearly 

»  The  liquid  known  bjr  tliis  name  is  not  the  benzol  obtained  from  pas-tar  naphtha,  but  a  mixture  of  the 
lower  hydrides  homologous  with  marsh-gas  or  that  portion  of  the  oil  which  is  loo  volatile  for  burning  in 
lamps  with  safety. 
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as  much  oil  as  tlie  Boghead  mineral,  and  which  has  since  been  largely  worked  for  the 
prodiiclion  of  paraffin  oil  and  paraffin. 

In  the  manufacture  of  these  products  Ly  the  distillation  of  coal,  &c.,  it  is  very  im- 
portant, for  the  reasons  above  stated,  to  prevent  the  heat  from  rising  above  low  redness, 
since  at  higher  temperatures  a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid  products  are  converted 
into  permanent  gas. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  memoirs  relating  to  paraffin  and  allied 
matters,  arranged  chronologically : — 

1830.    Eeichenbach. — Preparation  of  paraffin  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wood  ;  its 

properties.    Schw.  J.  lix.  436  ;  Ixi.  273  ;  bcii.  129. 
1832.    Ettling. — Formation  of  paraffin  by  the  dry  distillation  of  wax.    Ann.  Ch. 

T'/iarm.  ii.  21)3. 

1835.    Laurent. — Occurrence  of  paraffin  in  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 

bituminous  shale.    Ann.  Ch.  Fharm.  xv.i.  273. 
1818,1850.    Brodie. — Paraffin  from  beeswax  and  Chinese  wax.     Ann.  Ch.  riiarni. 

Ixvii.  210  ;  Ixxvi.  156. 
18 19.    Eeece. — Preparation  of  paraffin  by  the  dry  distillation  of  peat.    Tines,  July  28, 

]ol9  ;  Dingl.pol.  J.  cxiii.  237,  317. 

1850.  James  Young. — Specification  of  patent  fur  treating  bituminous  coals,  to 

obtain  paraffin  and  oil  containing  paraffin  therefrom  (No.  13,292). 

1851.  Kane,  Sullivan  and  Gages. — The  nature  and  products  of  the  process  of  the 

destructive  distillation  of  peat.  Museum  of  Irish  Industry ;  lii'purt  to 
Chief  Cvmmissioncr  of  Woods. 

1852.  Reichonbach.— Purification  of  crude  paraffin  by  distillation  with  sulphime 

acid.    Juhrhitch  d.  k.  k.  geolog.  Reichsanstcdt,  iii.  No.  2,  j).  36. 

1853.  W.  Brown. — Preparation  of  volatile  products,  especially  paraffin,  from  coals 

and  bituminous  substances.    Cham.  Gaz.  1853,  p.  476. 

1854.  AVarren  De  La  Rue. — Specification  of  patent  fur  the  manufacture  of 

paraffin  and  hydrocarbons  from  petroleum  (No.  2,719). 

1855.  "Wagenmann. — Manufacture  of  paraffin  and  volatile  hydrocarbons  from  coal 

and  bituminous  shale.    Bingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxvii.  36. 
1855.    Angerstcin. — Preparation  of  similar  products  from  inferior  kinds  of  lignite 

or  peat.    Bhigl.  pul.  J.  cxxxvii.  49. 
1855.    Fresenius. — Examination  of  certain  lignites  from  the  Westerwald,  with 

respect  to  the  products  which  they  yield  by  dry  distillation.    Dingl.  pol.  J. 

cxxxviii.  129. 

1855.    Engelbach. — Products  of  the  distillation  of  bituminous  shale  from  Werther, 

near  Bielefeld.    Bingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxviii.  380. 
1855.    II.  Schroder. — Products  of  the  distillation  of  the   bituminous  shale  of 

Bruchsal.    Binejl.  pol.  J.  cxxxviii.  437. 

1855.  Karmarsch. — Illuminating  power  and  value  of  paraffin-candles.  Bingl. 

p.^!.  J.  cxxxviii.  188. 

1856.  II.  V  o  h  1. — On  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  Rheni-sh  shale{B/citterschiefcr), 

various  kinds  of  lignite  and  peat.    An}i.  Ch.  Fharm.  xcvii.  9  ;  xcviii.  181. — 
Bing!.  pol.  J.  c.^txxix.  216  ;  exl.  63.—/.  pr.  Chem.  \xv\i.  418;  Lsviii.  504.— 
Cheiii.  Centi:  1850,  pp.  342,  455. 
]  850.    C.  M  tiller. — Products  of  the  distillation  of  lignite  from  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Aussig  in  Bohemia.    Zeitschr.  I'heinn.  1856,  p.  90. 

1 856.  P.  AV  a  g  e  n  m  a  n  n. — On  the  amount  of  paraffin,  &c.,  obtained  from  various  kinds 

of  peat,  lignite,  and  shale  (p.  345).  Bijigl.  pol.  J.  cxxxix.  293. — On  the  pre- 
paration of  photogen  and  paraffin  from  peat  and  lignite  by  distillation  in 
furnaces.  Bingl.  2'ol.  ,7.  cx\.  4^61 ;  Chem.  Centr.  1856,  p.  699. — On  paraffin 
and  photogen  in  general.  Bingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxix.  302. — On  the  distillation  of 
paraffin  oil  and  photogen  in  vacuo.  Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxix.  43  ;  Chem.  Centr. 
1856,  p.  97. 

185C.    Bell  ford. — Apparatus  for  obtaining  paraffin  and  mineral  oil  from  shale  and 

other  bituminous  substances.    Eepcriijr!/  of  rutent  Inventions,  Aug.  1856; 

Bi»(jl.  pol.  J.  cxxxix.  42. 
185".    Process  (patented  in  the  name  of  A.  V.  Newton)  for  obtainingoil  adapted  for 

illumination,  from  lignite  and  bituminous  shale,  by  the  first  distillation. 

Ripertorg  of  Potent  Inventions,  Jan.  1857  ;  Bingl.  pol.  J.  cxxxix.  42. 

1857.  Vohl. — On  the  preparation  and  purification  of  solid  and  liquid  distilled  pro- 

ducts adapted  for  illumination,  from  mineral  sulistances.  Ann.  Ch.  Bharm. 
ciii.  283. — On  the  quantities  of  photogen,  paraffin,  &c.,  obtained  from  the 
lignite  of  the  Rhon.  Bingl.  pol..].  cxliii.  363  ;  from  the  peat  of  Rostockina 
in  Russia,  il>id.  cxliv.  144  ;  and  from  the  Posidonienschiefer  of  Wurtemburg, 
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ibid.  exlv.  47. — Keport  on  tlie  quantities  of  volatile  illuminating  materials  ob- 
tainable from  various  bituminous  materials,  ibid.  cxlv.  51. — Similar  reports 
by  P.  Wagenmann,  ibid.  cxlv.  309 ;  and  C.  Miiller,  ibid,  cxlvi.  210. 

1857.  B.  Hiibner  and  fi.  Korkel. — On  the  quantities  of  light  and  heavy  oils, 
paraffin,  &c.,  obtainable  from  various  kinds  of  coal.  Dingl.  fol.  J.  cxliii.  143  ; 
Chcm.  Ccntr.  1857,  p.  130. 

1857.  Th.  Engelbach. — General  view  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 
mineral  substances,  &e.,  as  illuminating  materials,  and  especially  the  bitumin- 
ous sand  of  Heide  in  Holstein.    Ann.  Ck.  Pharm.  ciii.  1. 

1857.  B.  Hiibner. — On  the  industrial  working  of  lignites  for  the  preparation  of 
photogen,  paraflBn,  &c.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxhd.  211,  418. 

1857.  Orth. — Illuminating  power  of  schist-oils.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxliv.  398. 

1858.  Vohl. — Further  communications  respecting  the  preparation  of  paraffin,  and  the 

utilisation  of  the  secondary  products  obtained  in  its  manufacture.  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvii.  46. — In  abstract,  together  with  the  resxilts  of  previous  communi- 
cations.   J.  fr.  Cheni.  Ixxv.  289 ;  Ecp.  Chim.  app.  i.  37. 

1858.  C.  Sprengel.  L.  Unger. — On  the  dry  distillation  of  lignite  and  other 
bituminous  minerals.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlix.  220,  458  ;  cl.  130. 

1858.  Vohl. — Examination  of  Burmese  naphtha  or  Rangoon  tar  as  a  raw  material 
for  the  preparation  of  photogen  and  paraffin.  Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlvii.  374. — J. 
Barlow.  On  the  treatment  of  this  mineral  oil  for  obtaining  a  paraffin-like 
substance  {Bdmontin),  liquid  hydrocarbons  fit  for  illumination,  &c.  Cosmos, 
xii.  513. 

1858.  Vohl. — On  two  illuminating  materials,  viz.  Pinolin  (a  product  of  the  distilla- 

tion of  American  pine-resin),  and  Olcone  (a  product  of  the  lime-salts  of  fatty 
acids,  obtained  by  precipitating  waste  soap-liquor  with  chloride  of  calcium, 
with  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime).    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlvii.  304. 

1859.  Hiib  n  er. — Further  contributions  to  the  manufacture  of  photogen,  solar  oil  and 

paraffin,  from  lignite.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cli.  119. 
1859.    Wagenmann.— New  raw  materials  for  tlifT  preparation  of  photogen  and 

paraffin,  occurring  in  Scotland.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  eh.  116. 
1859.    Vohl. — Examination  of  various  bituminous  materials  with  respect  to  their 

applicability  to  the  preparation  of  illuminating  materials.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  clii. 

306,  390;  cliii.  328;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c\x.  182;  J.  pr.  Chcra.  Ixxvii.  205; 

Chem.  Cmtr.  1859,  pp.  386,  490,  617;  Bep.  Chim.  app.  i.  292. 
1859.    J.  E.  Hess. — Amount  of  photogen  obtained  from  a  peat  occurring  in  Anhalt. 

Dingl.  pol.  J.  cliii.  380;  Chim.  Cenir.  1860,  p.  164. 
1859.    C.  Hasse. — On  illuminating  materials,  &c.,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 

Gallician  petroleum.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cli.  445  ;  Rep.  Chim.  app.  i.  292. 
1859.    J.  Mitchel. — On  the  pm-ifi'eation  ofparaffin.  Bep.  of  Patent  Inventions,  April 

1859,  p.  300;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  clii.  160. — Kernot. — On  the  same.  London 

Journal  of  Arts,  Sept.  1869,  p.  160;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  cliv.  64.— C.  G.  Miiller. 

— On  the  same.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  cliv.  227. 
1859.    F.  C.  Calvert. — On  the  variations  in  the  composition  of  coal-tar,  according  to 

the  kind  of  coal  from  which  it  is  obtained.    Compt.  rend.  xlix.  262 ;  Jahresb. 

1859,  p.  742. 

1859.  Antisell. — The  manufacture  of  photogenic  and  hydrocarbon  oils  from  coal 

and  other  bituminous  substances  capable  of  supplying  burning  fluids.  New 
York  and  Loudon  ;  notice  of  the  same  by  F.  H.  Storer.  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
XXX.  112,  254. 

1860.  L.  Unger. — On  the  composition  and  occurrence  of  lignites,  especially  adapted 

for  the  production  of  tar,  and  on  the  treatment  of  the  tar  for  obtaining 
parafiin,  photogen  and  solar  oil.  Dingl.  pol.  J.  civ.  41  ;  Chem.  Centr.  1860, 
p.  515. — On  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  ditFerences  in  the  tar  obtained 
from  lignite,  according  to  its  structure  and  mode  of  occurrence.  Dingl.  pol.  J. 
ch-iii.  222  ;  Rip.  Chim.  app.  iii.  240. 
1860.  H.  Perutz. — Description  of  the  retort  furnaces  (for  heating  lignite)  in  the 
photogen  and  paraffin  factory  of  Wilhelmshiitte  near  Oscherscheben.  Dingl. 
pol.  J.  civ.  56. 

1860.    C.  Zinoken. — On  the  illuminating  power  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of 

lignite,  &c.    Dingl.  pol.  J.  civ.  128,  215. 
1860.    Dumoulin  and  "Cotelle. — On  a  method  of  rendering  heavy  coal-tar  oil 

adapted  for  iHuniination.    Chan.  Centr.  1860,  686. 
1860.    W.  Schmidt. — On  the  quantities  of  illuminating  oils,  paraffin,  &e.,  obtained 

from  various  kinds  of  Eussian  peat.    Chem.  Centr.  1860,  p.  804. 
1860.    H.  Sehwarz.  -On  the  applicability  of  Gallician  petroleum  to  the  preparation 

of  photogen  and  solar  oil.    Dingl.  pol.  •/.  clvi.  464. 
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1861.  Volil. — On  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  many  fiictories  of  paraffin  and  photogon 

Dingl.  pol.  J.  clii.  376. 
18G1.    A.  Gessner. — On  coal,  petroleum  and  distilled  oils.    Svo.  NewYork. 

1862.  Dullo. — On  the  preparation  of  mineral  oils  and  paraffin  from  various  raw  ma- 

terials, Chcin.  Crntr.  18G2,  pp.  252,  265, — being  an  extract  from  his  work 
entitled  "  Die  Torfverwerthung  in  Europa." 

1862.  B.  II.  Paul. —  On  the  working  of  the  bituminous  peat,  of  Lews  Island  (Hebrides), 
for  the  same  purpiose.     Ghcin.  News,  vi.  221,  2-13. 

1862.  A.  H.  Church. — On  the  oils  obtained  from  Albertite.  Chan.  News,  vi.  122; 
lii'p.  Chim.  app.  iv.  419. 

1862.  Perutz. — On  the  recovery  and  utilisation  of  the  arid  and  alkaline  liquids  em- 
ployed in  the  purification  of  mineral  oils.    Binyl.  pol.  J.  clxiii.  66. 

1862.  Stenhouse. — Application  of  paraffin  to  the  impregnation  of  leather  and  ti.s- 

sues,  to  render  them  air-  and  water-tight.  London  Journal  of  Arts, ^e'^tem\wv 
1862,  p.  154  ;  Dingl.  fol.  J.  cxlvii.  72. 

1863.  B.  H.  Paul. — Destructive  distilhition,  considered  in  reference  to  modern  In- 

dustrial Arts.    Jour.  Soc.  Arts,  xi.  470;  Chem.  News,  vii.  282,  viii.  66,  78. 

1863.  G.  Then  ius. — Examination  of  peat  from  Salzburg  and  lignite  from  Ellnbogen, 
with  regard  to  their  adaptability  for  the  preparation  of  photogen  and  paraffin. 
Dingl.  pol.  J.  clxix.  362,  467;  clsx.  296,  361. 

1863.  H.  Lahore. — Description  of  an  apparatus  with  revolving  retorts  for  the  distil- 
lation of  schists,  asphalt,  &c.  Dingl.  piol.  J.  clxx.  104.  W.  M.  Williams. — 
Description  of  reverberatory  furnaces  for  similar  purposes.  Lc  Technologist/', 
June  1863,  p.  458  ;  Dingl.  pol.  J.  elxx.  106. 

1863.  Breitenlohner. — Process  for  improving  heavy  oils  obtained  from  peat-tar 
and  rendering  them  fit  for  illumination.  Dingl.  pol.  J.  cxlvii.  378;  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  vi.  71. 

1863.  .1  W.  Hofmann. — Keport  on  chemical  products  and  processes  in  the  Inter- 

national Exhibition  of  1862,  jip.  138—144. 

1864.  B.  IT.  Pail  I. — Artificial  liglit  and  lighting  materials.     Jour.  Soc.  Arts,  xii. 

311  ;  Jotir.  Franklin  Institute,  1865. 
See  also  the  several  volumes  of  Wagner's  Jahresbcricht  iibcr  die  Fortschritte  und 
Leistungcn  dcr  cJo  niischen  Technologic,  Leipzig,  1855 — 1864.  B.  H.  P. 

PASAGE»OBU3.iiIlET2:3jr.    See  GlobdlAria  (ii.  846). 

Pil.Kil.GUii.Tr  TEA  or  Ycrba-mate. — The  dried  leaves  and  twigs  of  Psoralca 
ghnidulosa.  L.,  /A.r  paraguayensis,  St.  Hilaire.  They  contain  caffisine,  I'l  to  r2  per 
cent,  according  to  Stenhouse  (Pliil.  Mag.  [3]  xxiii.  426);  0-44  per  cent,  according 
to  Stahlschmidt  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxii.  441). 

PAUil.HEXYI.EM'E.    Syn.  with  j8  ITexylene.    (See  Hexylene,  iii.  155.) 

PA2EAI.iS.CTIC  ACIIJ.  Syn.  with  Saecolactic  Acid.  (See  Lactic  Acid,  iii.  457.) 

PARASiBUailW.    See  Albumin  (i.  68). 

PAKAIiDBHyiSB.  The  liquid  modification  of  aldehyde  obtained  by  Weiden- 
buseh  (see  Aldeyhyde,  i.  109).  According  to  Lieben  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  103),  it 
is  also  produced  by  heating  aldehyde  with  ethylic  iodide  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It 
melts  at  12°,  boils  at  123"^ — 124°,  and  has  a  vapour-density  of  4'71,  agreeing  nearly 
with  that  calculated  for  2  vol.  from  the  triple  formula  of  aldeliyde,  O^H'-O^.  It  is 
probably  identical  with  the  modification  of  aldehj'de  which  Geuther  and  Cartmell 
obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  upon  aldehyde  (melting  at  10°,  boiling  at 
124°),  perhaps  also  witli  Fehling's  elaldehyde.  A  body  having  the  same  properties, 
excepting  that  it  melts  at  4°,  is  produced  by  saturating  aldehyde  with  cyanogen  gas,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  itself  in  a  sealed  tube  for  some  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

PARALIiEliiOSTSJtlSIVI.  Compounds  analogous  in  composition  and  exhibiting 
equal  (hfterenccs  of  atomic  volume,  are  called  by  Scheerer,  parallelosteric  compounds. 
(See  IsoJioiiPnisji,  iii.  432.) 

PARAXOG-ZTE.  A  silicate  of  aluminium,  calcium,  and  sodium,  intergrown  with 
lapis  lazuli,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Baikal,  in  white  four  or  eight-sided 
prisms,  harder  than  quartz,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2'665,  and  melting  before  the 
blowpipe  to  a  colourless  glass.  It  contains,  according  to  Thoreld,  44-95  per  cent, 
silica,  26-89  alumina,  14-44  lime,  10-86  soda,  I'Ol  potash  (with  1-85  loss)  (Bammels- 
licrg's  Mineralchcmie,  p.  778).  According  to  Kokseharow,  N.  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull, 
i.  231),  it  has  the  same  angles  as  mejonite,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
scapolite. 

PARAIV?.    A  substance  isomeric  with  cyanamide,  CH-N-,  produced  by  the  action 
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of  carbonic  anhydride  on  sodamide.  It  crystallises  in  concentric  groups  of  fine  sUky 
prisms,  soluble  in  water  and  alcoliol,  melting  at  100°  when  dry  (cyanamide  melts  at 
40°),  and  solidifying  again  in  the  crystalline  form  at  about  180°.  It  is  further  dis- 
tinguished from  cyanamide  (ii.  188)  by  not  forming  either  a  yellow  silver  compound 
or  a  brown  copper  compound.  Cyanamide  changes  into  param  when  left  to  itself  for  a 
long  time.    (Beilstein  and  Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  88.) 

PARAMAIiEXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Fumabic  Acid  (ii.  741). 

PAHAIVIAIiIC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Diglycollic  Acid.  (See  Gltcollic Acid, 
ii.  912.) 

PARAMECOSTZC  ACXS.    Syn.  with  Comeotc  Acid  (i.  1103). 
PASAMBWISPEaMIWB.    See  Menispebmini:  (iii.  880). 

PASAMIDe!"*'™"  I         Mellitic  Acid,  Amides  of  (iii.  873). 
PARAIKEXDOBBK'ZOZC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Pabaoxybenzamic  Acid  (p.  352), 
PARABtEORPHIIO'S.    Syn.  with  Thebaine. 

PARAnXOStPHOTTS  CRVSTAIiS.  This  term  was  first  applied  by  W.  Stein 
and  afterwards  adopted  byScheerer  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ivii.  60),  to  designate  certain 
pseudomorphs  in  which  a  change  of  molecular  structure  has  taken  place  without  alter- 
ation of  external  former  chemical  constitution:  for  example,  the  mouocliuic  crystals 
of  fused  sulphur,  which  gradually  become  opaque  and  are  then  found  to  be  made  up  of 
crystalline  particles  having  the  trimetric  form  of  sulphur  crystallised  from  fusion  at 
low  temperatures  (ii.  332);  also  crystals  of  arragonite  (trimetric)  altered  internally  to 
calcspar  (rhombohedral),  and  of  iron  pyrites  (monometric)  altered  internally  to  mar- 
casite  (trimetric).  Scheerer  also  regards  as  paramorphs,  many  instances  of  pseudo- 
morphism in  which  a  change  of  chemical  composition  has  taken  place  as  well  as  of 
molecular  structure,  e.g.  the  cr3'stals  of  scapolite  occurring  at  Snarum  and  Kragcroe,  in 
Norway,  which  consist  of  crystallo-granular  masses  of  orthoclase  or  albite,  supposing 
that  these  minerals  are  dimorphous  and  sometimes  crystallise  in  the  form  of  scapolite. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  subject,  see  Scheerer's  article  Pakaiioephose  in  the 
Handworterbzich  der  Chcmic,  vi.  63 ;  also  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  302 ;  1853,  p.  860 ;  1854, 
pp.  872,  888. 

PARAnrUCIC  ACID.  An  isomeric  modification  of  mucic  acid  produced  by 
prolonged  boUing  of  the  latter  with  water  (iii.  1057). 

PARAIUYtETTB  or  Diamylme.  C'"!!^". — A  polymeric  modification  of  amylene 
which  passes  over  at  160°,  when  amylic  alcohol  is  distilled  with  chloride  of  zinc. 

PARABaVIiOirE.  The  name  given  by  Gottlieb  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  51) 
to  small  grains  resembling  wheat- starch,  which  are  contained  in  considerable  quantity 
in  Eughna  viridis,  a  species  of  infusorium.  They  are  white,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
acids,  and  have  the  composition  of  starch.  At  200°  they  are  converted  into  a  tasteless 
gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water.    Fuming  hj-drochloric  acid  converts  them  into  glucose. 

PABAITAPHTHAXSN'B  or  AXTTHRACSNS.  C'^H'".— A  liydi-ocarbon 
discovered  by  Dumas  and  Laurent  in  1832  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  1.  187),  further 
examined  by  Laurent  {ibid.  Ix.  220;  Ixvi.  149;  Ixxii.  415),  Fritzsche  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  eix.  249),  and  more  completely  by  Anderson  (Edinb.  Phil.  Trans,  xxii.  [3] 
681;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  44).  It  is  produced  in  the  dry  distillation  of  coal,  bitu- 
minous shale  and  wood,  and  is  contained  in  the  last  heavy  and  semifluid  portions  of 
the  tar,  at  first  together  with  naphthalene,  finally  with  chrysene.  A  commercial  pro- 
duct of  this  kind,  used  as  a  lubricator  for  machinery,  is  yeUow,  soft,  somewhat  like 
palm-oil,  and  contains,  besides  anthracene,  a  small  quantity  of  naphthalene,  and  a 
much  less  volatile  empyreumatic  oil. 

Preparation.- — Crude  commercial  anthracene  is  distilled  from  an  iron  retort,  and  the 
colourless  portions  which  pass  over  at  the  beginning  are  pressed  to  remove  the  oil, 
and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  benzene,  or  by  sublimation.  The  coloured 
portions  which  pass  over  at  a  later  stage  of  the  distillation,  are  obtained  colourless  by 
repeated  rectification,  then  purified  in  the  same  manner.  (Anderson.) 

Fritzsche  immediately  dissolves  anthracene,  obtained  by  pressure  and  recrys- 
tallisation,  in  boiling  benzene,  together  with  excess  of  picric  acid,  whereby  crystals  of 
the  picrate  are  obtained  on  cooling.  From  this  compound  anthracene  may  be  separated 
by  ammonia,  and  purified  by  recrystalhsation  from  alcohol. 

Projxrtics. — Anthracene  forms  small  colourless  laminee,  which  exhibit  a  silky  lustre 
when  immersed  in  alcohol,  but  become  dull  when  dry.  The  laminse  which  separate 
from  solution  in  benzene,  are  less  lustrous  and  somewhat  gran iilar  (Anderson).  An- 
thracene melts  at  213°  (at  180°,  according  to  Dumas  and  Laurent;  at  about  210°, 
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according  to  Fritzscbe)  to  a  colom-loss  liquitl,  which  solidifies  to  a lamino-erystallino 
iiiiiss  on  cooling.  It  sublimes  slowly  at  the  heat  of  the  water-Lath,  more  quickly  in 
thin  laminae,  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  distils  without  decomposition  at  a  still  higher 
temperature  (Anderson),  above  300°  according  to  Dumas  and  Laurent.  It  is 
inodorous  if  free  from  empyreumatic  oil;  tasteless.  Specific  gravity  1-147  (Keichen- 
bach). — Vapour-density,  obs.  =  674  at  i!>0°  (Dumas  and  Laurent) ;  calc.  =  6'17. 

Anthracene  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolveis  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  abun- 
dantly in  fi/;fr,  ira^/'wc,  and  Volatile  oils  (Anderson),  e^iiiecvdWy  in  oil  of  turpentine 
(Dumas  and  Laurent).  It  is  not  altered  by  alkalis.  When  it  is  dissolved  together 
with  excess  of  picric  acid  in  boiling  benzene,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  deep  ruby- 
coloured  cry.stals  of  picrate  of  anthracene,  C'''Ii"'.C''H^(NO-)^0.  This  compound 
melts  at  about  170°,  and  is  decomposed  wholly  or  partially  by  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether,  which  dissolve  out  the  picric  acid.  (Fritzsche.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Antlu'acene  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol,  with  green  colour,  and 
forms  a  conjugated  acid. — 2.  In  contact  with  bromine,  either  liquid  or  g.iseous,  it  is 
slowly  converted  into  h  e  x  b  r  o  m  a  n  t  h  r  a  c  e  n  e. 

3.  Anthracene  exposed  to  a  slow  current  of  chlorine-gas  fur  not  too  long  a  time,  is 
converted  into  hydrochloratc  of  c  hloranthracen e,  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas  being  evolved  at  the  same  time.  Exposed  for  a  short  time  to  a  rapid  cur- 
rent of  chlorine,  it  becomes  heated,  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  ehloranth  race  ne. 
When  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  absorbs  a  much  larger  quantity,  gives  off  larger 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  exhibits  an  increasing  amount  of  chlorine,  till  after 
eight  days,  a  semi-fluid  product  is  obtained,  which,  by  solution  in  ether  and  evapor- 
ation, is  resolved  into  an  oily  and  a  crystallisable  chlorine-compound  (Anderson). 
The  crystals  are  soluble  in  alcoliol,  ether  and  benzene  ;  contain  47'5  per  cent.  C  and 
2-56  II,  and  are,  perhaps,  C'-'ffCP  (calc.  47'39  per  cent.  C,  2-54  H)  or  perliaps  a 
mixture.  The  oil  treated  with  alcoholic  potash,  yields  more  than  one  crystallisable 
substance.  (Anderson.) 

4.  Anthracene  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  cold  nitric  acid,  but  by  boiling  for  several 
clays  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gra\ity  1'2  it  is  converted  into  osanthracene.  Nitric 
of  specific  gravity  1'4  likewise  forms  oxanthracene,  but  mixed  with  other  products  ;  if 
fuming  nitric  acid  be  added  at  the  same  time,  dinitroxanthracene,  is  also  produced. 
These  compounds  separate  out  on  cooling,  whilst  a  ci'ystallisable  acid  remains  in  the 
mother-liquor.  This  substance,  Anderson's  anthracenic  acid,  obtained  by  careful 
evaporation,  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  forms  crystallisable  compounds  witli  ammonia 
and  potash,  insoluble  salts  with  baryta  and  oxide  of  lead.  (Anderson.) 

Laurent,  by  treating  anthracene  with  nitric  acid,  obtained  four  nitro-compounds 
(and  oxanthracene),  the  formulw  and  independent  existence  of  which  are  doubtful. 
(See  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xvi.  166.) 

Derivatives  of  Paranaphthcdine  or  Anthracene. 

Bromantbracenes.  (Anderson,  lejc.  cit.) — When  a  thin  layer  of  pulverised 
antlu-acene  is  placed,  together  with  bromine,  under  a  bell-jar,  and  the  mass  which  forms 
after  a  few  days  is  pulverised  and  again  exposed  to  the  bromine-vapours,  this  treat- 
ment being  repeated  as  long  as  the  bromine  continues  to  be  absorbed,  and  the  brown  mass 
then  dissolved  in  benzene,  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  h exbrom an thracen e, 
C'lI'Br",  which,  when  recrystallised  from  ether  or  from  benzene,  forms  small,  white, 
hard,  apparently  rhombic  crj'stals.  It  is  s^taringly  soluble  in  edcohol,  ether  and  bmzcne; 
turns  brown  at  176-^,  and  melts  at  182°,  with  evolution  of  bromine.  When  heated  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  it  melts,  and  gives  off  bromine  and  hydrobromie  acid.  It  is  but  slightly 
attacked  by  nitric  acid. — With  alcoholic  potash  it  aeciuires  a  yellow  colour,  and  forms 
bromide  of  potassium  and  bromide  of  dibromanthracene.  C^IPBr^.Br-,  which, 
when  reci'ystallised  from  benzene,  forms  long  yellow  needles,  having  a  fine  silky  lustre, 
and  melting,  with  partial  decomposition,  at  238°.  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  cold 
benzene,  and  soluble  only  in  benzene  heated  above  100°;  still  less  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  either  hut  or  cold. 

Chlorantliracene.  C^H'Cl. — This  compound,  olttained  by  subjecting  anthracene 
to  the  action  of  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  for  a  short  time  only,  forms  small,  hard, 
crystalline  scales,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene.  (Anderson.) 

Hydrochloratc  of  Chloreinthracene,  C'^H'Cl.HCl. — To  obtain  this  compound,  cold 
cliloi'ine  gas  is  passed  in  a  slow  stream  over  anthracene,  and  the  resulting  mass  is  crys- 
tallised by  solution  in  benzene  and  cooling.  Laiu-ent  introduces  pulverised  anthra- 
cene into  a  bottle  filled  with  chlorine,  dissolves  out  the  anthracene  which  remains  un- 
altered after  48  hours,  with  a  small  quantity  of  bulling  ether,  and  crystallises  the 
undissolved  portion  from  a  largo  quantity  of  boiling  ether.  It  forms  radiato  needles 
often  very  long  (Anderson) ;  yelluwish,  shining  laminse,  fusible  and  volatile  (Lau- 
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rent).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  to  which  also  it  gives  up  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  slightly  soluble  in  ether.  Alcoholic  potash  converts  it  into  chlor- 
anthracene. 

Ozantbracene.  C'H'O-.  Paranaphtalese.  Anthracenuse.  (Laurent,  Ander- 
son.)— When  anthracene  is  boiled  for  some  days  with  nitric  acid,  a  resin  is  formed 
which  becomes  granular  on  cooling,  and  when  washed  -nith  water  and  reerystallised 
from  alcohol  or  benzene,  forms  light  reddish-yellow  erj'stals  of  oxanthracene,  fusible, 
volatile  without  decomposition,  and  subliming  in  long  needles.  When  heated  on 
platinum-foil,  it  burns  with  a  smoky  flame  and  without  residue.  It  is  neutral,  insoluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  benzene  (Anderson'), 
nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  ithir,  and  in  hot  coal-tar  oil  (Laurent).  It  dissolves  in 
boiling  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-4,  and  crystallises  on  cooling ;  also  in  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water  (Anderson).  It  is  not  altered  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  potash-ley  or  quich-lime,  not  even  when  sublimed  over  the  latter. 
When  it  is  heated  in  a  test-tube  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid,  white  scales  re- 
sembling stilbeue  condense  in  the  upper  part ;  C'^H^O^  +  SHI  =  C"H'^  +  I'  + 
2H20?  (Anderson.) 

mnitroxanthracene,  C'^H«N-0"=  =  C"H:«(N02)-0=.— When  anthracene  is  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  portions  of  the  fuming  acid  are  added  from  time  to  time,  red  fumes  are 
continuously  evolved,  and  the  anthracene  is  converted  into  a  resinous  mixture  of 
oxanthracene  and  dinitroxanthracene.  From  this  mixture  the  dinitroxanthracene  may 
be  separated,  by  heating  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol  and  cooling,  as  a  red  powder 
having  very  little  of  the  crystalline  character.  (Anderson.) 

P AR ATTIC EOTE.  The  name  given  by  St.  Evi'e  to  a  soHd  hydrocarbon,  C"'H'=? 
which  he  obtained  by  distilling  chloroniceic  (chlorobenzoic)  acid  (i.  921)  with  caustic 
lime  or  baryta.    Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  nitro-compouud,  C"'H"(NO-). 

PARANICIUB.  C'°H'^N  ?— A  base  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium on  nitroparauicene.  It  dissolves  in  acids,  foi-ming  erystallisable  salts,  and  is  pre- 
cipitated from  the  solutionsin  snowy  flakes  soluble  in  ether.  (St.  E  vre.  See  Gerhardt's 
Traite,  iii.  6G.) 

PAStAM'SX.ZH'X:.  CH'*N=.  (Hofmaun,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  314.)— During 
the  preparation  of  aniline  on  the  large  scale,  several  bases  of  high  boiling  point  are 
produced.  They  are  to  be  found  in  the  residues  which  remain  in  the  stills  in  which 
the  crude  aniline  is  rectified.  By  distilling  these  residues  and  fractionating  the  pro- 
ducts, a  variety  of  bases  are  obtained,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  toluylene- 
diamine,  marty lamina  C'-H"N,  and  paraniline  C''-H"N-. 

Preparation. — When  the  fractions  boiling  above  330'^  are  treated  with  dilute  sul- 
phuric acid,  a  semisolid  crystalhne  mass  is  obtained,  consisting  of  two  sulphates  of 
diffarent  degrees  of  solubihty,  the  more  soluble  being  the  sulphate  of  paraniline,  the 
less  soluble  the  sulphate  of  raartylamine.  On  decomposing  the  more  soluble  salt  with 
caustic  soda,  a  viscid  basic  oil  is  produced,  which  after  some  days  solidifies  to  a  serai- 
solid  crystalline  mass.  This  is  to  be  purified  from  adhering  oil  by  pressure  between 
folds  of  filtering  paper,  and  crystallised  first  from  water,  and  subsequently  once  or 
twice  from  boiling  alcohol.  Paraniline  forms  long  white  silky  needles,  fusible  at  192°. 
It  boils  above  the  range  of  the  mercurial  thermometer,  but  distils  without  decom- 
position. 

Salts  of  Paraniline. — From  a  solution  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  a  beautiful  hydro- 
chlorate  crystallises  in  transparent  six-sided  plates,  which  when  dried  at  100°  have  the 
formula  C'-H"N-.2HCl.H-0.  On  treatment  with  waterthey  are  immediately  converted 
into  sparingly  soluble  yellow  needles,  which  at  100°  contain  C'-H"N-.HCl.H'-'0,  and  at 
115°,  C'-WWKC\.— The  platinum-salt,  2C'm»N-.H'^Cr'.Pt'-ClHat  110°),  forms  yellow 
needles  of  sparing  solubility. — The  nitrate,  C'-H"N".HNO',  forms  short  yellowish 
needles  grouped  in  stars. — Sidpkatcs.  On  dissolving  paraniline  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
a  salt  easily  soluble  in  water  is  obtained,  having  the  formula  C'-H'^N-.H'-SO''.  Treated 
with  excess  of  base,  it  yields  a  salt  containing  2(C'=H''N-)H-S0^ 

Ethylatcd  derivatives  of  Paraniline.  The  action  of  iodide  of  ethyl  on  this  base 
results  in  the  formation  of  two  ethylated  bases,  namely  C'-H'^(C-H°)N-  and 
C'^H'-(C»H5)-N-.  C.  G.  W. 

PARAWITROBESTZOIC  ACID.    Syn.  witli  Nitrodracyxic  Acid  (p.  60). 

PARANTHIW.  A  name  applied  to  certain  compact  varieties  and  white  and  pale 
blue  crystals  of  scapolite. 

PAHA-OEYBEWZAOTIC  ACII}.  C'H'NO-.  Paramidobcnsoic,  Oxydracylamic 
or  Aiiiidodracylic  acid.  (G.  Fischer,  Aun.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.- 142 — Wilbrand  and 
Beilstein,  •//'/(/.  cxxviii.  2o7,)— Anacid  isomeric  with  oxybenzamic  acid,  produced  by 
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the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  uiti-odracyLito  (p;iranitroLpnzoatc)  of  ammonium 
(Fischer),  or  by  tlie  action  of  tin  and  lij-drochlorlc  acid  on  nitrodracj lie  acid 
(Wilbrand  and  Beilstein).  When  1  pt.  of  nitrodr:icylic  acid  (p.  60)  and  2  pts.  of 
tin  are  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated,  colour- 
less needles  or  laminse  are  obtained,  consisting  of  the  compound  C'H'NO'',IiCl,  which 
by  solution  in  ammonia  and  supersaturation  with  acetic  acid,  yields  crystals  of  paraoxy- 
benzaniie  acid.  A  quicker  method  is  to  precipitate  the  acid  tin-solution  with  sodic 
carbonate  and  supersaturate  the  filtrate  with  acetic  acid.*  (Wilbrand  and  Beilstei  n.) 

Paraoxybenzamic  acid  crystallises  in  yellowish,  highly  lustrous  capillary  crystals, 
which  melt  at  197°,  and  are  not  coloured  (like  oxybenzamic  acidj  by  contact  with  air 
and  water  (Fischer) ;  in  reddish  interlaced  threads,  shining  cr3'.stalline  tufts,  or  small 
rliombohedrons  melting  at  18G°  or  187°  (Wilbrand  and  Beilstein).  When  heated 
with  pijtash,  it  is  resolved  (more  easily  than  oxybenzamic,  le.ss  easily  than  phenyl- 
carbamic  acid)  into  carbonic  anliydride  and  aniline.  Wilbrand  and  Beilstein  regard  it, 
however,  as  identical  with  the  latter  (Chancel's  carbanilic  acid).  AVhen  nitrous  acid 
vapour  is  slowly  passed  into  a  boiling  solution  of  1  pt.  pai-aoxybenzamic  acid  in  120  to 
125  pts.  boiling  water  (with  other  proportions  a  different  reaction  takes  place)  till  the 
liquid,  which  becomes  dark  in  colour  and  gives  off  nitrogen,  dejDOsits  on  evaporation 
flocks  which  assume  a  resinous  consistence,  the  filtrate  yields  at  a  certain  degree  of 
concentration,  crj'stals  of  paraoxybenzoic  acid,  C'H^O^.FPO.  (Fischer.) 

A^o-paraoxyhtmamic  acid,  C'^H"N^O^  isomeric  with  diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  acid 
(p.  292),  separates  on  pouring  nitrous  ether  (alcohol  saturated  with  niti'ous  acid), 
on  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  paraoxybenzamic  acid,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  body, 
which  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  diazobenzo-oxybenz- 
amic acid,  yielding  hydrochlorate  of  paraoxybenzamic  acid  and  paracholorobenzoie  acid 
(p.  344).  Nitrous  acid  piassed  into  a  hot  alcoholic  .solution  of  azo-paraoxybenzamic  acid 
forms  aldehyde,  together  with  an  acid  CH^O-,  different  from  salylic,  and  probably 
identical  with  ordinary  lienzoicacid  (see  the  second  equation  on  page  29.3).  (Wilbrand 
and  B  e  i  Is  t  ei  n. ) 

PARA-OXYBEN-ZOSC  ACID.  C'lPO'.  (Say tzeff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii. 
129.) — An  acid  isomeric  with  oxybenzoic  and  with  salicylic  acid,  produced  by  heating 
anisic  acid  with  concentrated  aqueous  hydriodic  acid  to  12.5° — 130°  for  twelve  to  six- 
teen hours  : 

CTPO'  +  HI  =  C'HW  -f  CffI; 
also,  according  to  Fischer  (p.  351),  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  paraoxybenzamic 
acid.  It  crj'stallises  from  hot  water  (according  to  A.  Knop's  determinations)  in  small 
monoclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  .  oP  .  coPxjwith  the  following 
approximate  values  of  the  angles ;  coP  :  ooP  in  the  orthodiagoual  principal  section, 
=  140^;  ooPco  :  ooP  =  110°;  oP  :  coPoo  =  105°  30' ;  oP  :  ccP  =  85°.  It  dis- 
solves in  126  pts.  of  water  at  15°  ;  more  easily  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  has  a 
sour  ta.ste ;  contai]is  when  air-dried,  1  at.  water  (C'H''0'.H^O) ;  becomes  anhydrous 
at  100°;  melts  with  partial  decomposition  at  210'^,  and  solidifies  between  160°  and 
170°.  It  is  distinguished  from  salicylic  acid  by  its  melting  point  and  solubility 
(salicylic  acid  melts  at  150°,  and  requires  1000  pts.  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it) ;  by 
forming  with  ferric  chloride  a  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  excess,  without  violet 
coloration  ;  and  by  the  much  greater  facility  with  which  it  is  resolved  into  phenylic 
alcohol  and  carbonic  anhydride.  From  oxybenzoic  acid  (p.  205)  it  is  distinguished 
by  its  crystalline  form,  and,  according  to  Saytzeff,  by  its  behaviour  when  heated  to 
the  subliming  point  (oxybenzoic  acid,  according  to  Fischer,  crystallises  in  anhy- 
drous rectangular  pi-isms,  melts  at  200°,  and  sublimes  almo.st  unaltered  even  when 
quickly  heated;  according  to  Gerland,  however,  it  splits  up  into  carbonic  anhydride 
and  phenylic  alcohol). 

Paraoxybenzoic  acid  forms  with  the  alkalis,  easily  soluble  salts,  difficult  to  cry.stalHse ; 
with  the  alkaline  earths  and  with  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  cadmium,  it  forms  salts  which 
are  likewise  easily  soluble,  but  crystallise  well.  The  cadmiiim-salf,  C"^H"'Cd"0''.4H-0, 
crystallises  in  large  well-defined  rhombohedrons ;  the  silvcr-sa/t,  2C"H^AgO-''.5H-0, 
crystallises  from  lioiling  water  in  long  needles. 

PARAPSCTIC  ACIB  and  PA.ItAPSCTXH'.     See  Pectic  Acid  and  Pectin. 

PARAPHOSPHOmc  ACIO.  A  name  of  dibasic  phosphoric  acid  (see  Phos- 
phorus, OXYCEN-ACIIIS  of). 

PiiRA.PICOZ.XN'&.     C"H"N-?     (Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  86.)— A 

*  Nilrohoiuuic  .Tcid  treated  in  like  manner  with  tin  and  liydrocliloric  acid,  yields  the  double  salt 
C'lFNO".HCI..'^n"ri'-,  which,  by  siicce>sivp  treatment  wiih  sulphydric  acid,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid, 
may  be  converted  into  oxyltenzamic  acui.  The  coiipersion  of  nitrobenzoic  acid  into  oxybenzamic  acid, 
may  also  be  effected  by  hydrochlnrio  acid  and  zinc.  Nitrodrarylic  (paranitrobenzoicj  acid  i.«  not  acted 
upon  by  zinc  and  hydpoctiloric  acid.    (Wilbrand  and  Beilstein.) 
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base  poylmeric  with  picoline  (CHT^T),  obtained  by  treating  pieoline  witli  5  to  |  of  its 
■weight  of  sodium  at  the  boiling  heat  for  several  days,  treating  the  brown  resinous  mass 
thereby  produced  with  water,  which  dissolves  soda  and  leaves  a  heavy  viscid  oil,  wash- 
ing the  latter  with  water,  distilling,  collecting  apart  the  oil  which  passes  over  it  at  a 
high  temperature,  and  rectifying. 

The  action  of  the  sodium  in  the  conversion  of  picoline  into  parapicoHne  has  not  been 
exactly  made  out.  A  large  portion  of  the  metal  remains  unaltered  ;  part  of  it  how- 
ever enters  into  combination,  probably  forming  the  compound  CH'^NaN  (no  evolution 
of  hydrogen  was  however  observed),  which  is  subsequently  converted  into  parapico- 
line,  as  shown  by  the  equation: 


Parapicoline,  obtained  as  above,  is  an  oil  of  specific  gravity  1'077,  and  boiling  between 
260°  and  SIS*^.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  and  has  a  jjeculiar  odour  different  from  that  of  picoline,  but  resembling  that 
of  the  bases  obtained  from  bone-oil  at  very  high  temjjeratures.  It  blues  reddened  litmus, 
is  partially  resinised  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  forms  with  cupric  svdphate  an  emerald- 
green  precipitate,  the  green  solution  of  which  in  hydrochloric  acid  contains  a  double 
salt. 

The  salts  of  parapicoline  are  for  the  most  part  uncrystalU sable.  The  fiydrocMorate 
is  a  resin  easily  soluble  in  water. — The  chloro-aurate  is  yellow,  amorphous,  not  decom- 
posed attheboilingheat.— The;5/rt;/«i(//i-«rt^^  hasthe  formula  C'-H'*N^H=Cl-.Pt''CK— 
Mercuric  chloride  forms  with  the  alcoholic  solution  of  parapicoline  an  abundant  curdy 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. — The 
nitrate  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  syrupy  liquid,  which  slowly  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
needle-shaped  crystals. — The  sulphate  is  a  gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less 
soluble  in  alcohol. 

PARARHOBEOBETIM'.    See  Jalapix  (iii.  438). 

PARASACCHAROSE.  A  modification  of  cane-sugar,  C"H--0",  said  to  be  pro- 
duced under  certain  circumstances  when  a  solution  of  sugar-candy  and  phosphate  of 
ammonium  is  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  summer  season,  between  June  and  September. 
It  is  crystallisable,  and  has  a  greater  dextro-rotatory  power  than  cane-sugar.  (V.  J  o  d  i  n, 
Compt.  rend.  liii.  1252  ;  Iv.  720  ;  Ivii.  434  ;  Eep.  Chim.  app.  iv.  38  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1863,  p.  93 ;  1864,  p.  278  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  722  ;  1862,  p.  472  ;  1863,  p.  572.) 

PARASAX.XCYX..  Salicylide  of  Benzoyl,  C'^H'^O'  =  C'H^O^C'H'O ;  also 
called  Sinrin.    (See  Saiicyxides.) 

PARASITES.  Chatin  (Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  771)  adduces  several  examples  which 
seem  to  show  that  parasitical  plants  possess  the  power  of  altering  the  juice  of  the  plants 
on  which  they  grow.  Thus  misletoe  ( Viscum  alhttni)  growing  on  the  oak  does  not 
contain  a  trace  of  quercitannio  acid;  Loranthus  growing  on  Strychnos  isnoi  poisonous; 
Hydnorn,  a  parasite  growing  on  African  Euphorbiacca,  is  used  as  food;  Orohanche  does 
not  exhibit  the  narcotic  properties  of  hemp ;  and  the  red  juice  of  Cytinus  is  not  found 
in  the  Cistus  on  which  it  grows.  Chatin  finds  moreover  that  Cytinca  and  orobanchs 
give  off  carljonic  acid  in  sunshine,  and  hence  concludes  that  phanerogamous  parasites 
which  are  not  green-coloured,  alter  the  juice  of  the  mother-plant.  On  the  other  hand, 
green  perfect  parasites  (  Viscicm),  and  more  or  less  coloured  semi-parasites  {Melam- 
pyrum  arvense)  decompose  carbonic  acid  like  other  plants. 

PARASORBXC  ACID.    See  Soebic  Acid. 

PARASTIIaBITE.  A  zeolite  from  Thyrill  on  the  Hvalfjordr  in  Iceland,  con- 
taining, according  to  v.  Waltershausen,  61-87  per  cent,  silica,  17'83  alumina,  7'32  lime, 
2-00  soda,  1-78  potash,  and  9-20  water  (=  200),  which  may  be  represented  approxi- 
mately by  the  formula  lVI-0.2Si02  + Ai-0'.4Si02  +  3H'0. 

PABASUXiPHATAmnxOir.    See  Sulphamide. 

PARATARTAREC  ACIB.    Syn.  with  Eacemic  Acid. 

PARATARTRAIUIBE.    Syn.  with  Eacemamide. 


PARATARTROVIKTXC  ACID.  Syn.  with  Ethtl-eacemic  Acid  (see  Eacemic 
Ethers). 

'BARATHIOM'XC  ACIB.  An  acid  isomeric  with  ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  not  known 
in  the  free  state,  but  produced  as  a  barium-salt,  when  a  solution  of  barj'tic  ethyl-sul- 
phate is  boiled.    The  liquid  then  becomes  turbid  and  acid,  depositing  sulphate  of 


2C'=H«NaN    +  2W0 


C>2H»N2    +  2XaH0. 
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barium,  and  if  the  deposit  bo  removpd  and  tlio  filtrate  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  a  crvstallisabh'  barium-salt  is  obtained  having  the  composition  of  ethylsulj)hato 
of  barium,  C'H"'I!a"S^O^  but  distinguished  from  that  salt  by  not  decomposing  when 
its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled.  When  calcined,  it  swells  up  like  the  isethionate  (iii. 
131),  but  at  the  same  time  gives  off  vapours  of  heavy  wine-oil,  takes  fire,  and  then 
burns  quietly.    (G  erhardt,  Compt.  Chim.  1845,  p.  176.) 

PARATOl.UEK'E  or  Pi^HATOXi'U'OIi.  A  hydrocarbon,  isomeric  or  polymeric 
witli  toluene  (hydride,  of  benzyl,  i.  573),  supposed  by  Church  (Chem.  News,  Dec.  31, 
1859  ;  Zeitselir,  Ch.  Pharm.  "iSCO,  p.  Ml)  to  exist  in  light  coal-tar  oil.  It  boils  at 
119-5'^  ;  toluene  at  1(13-7°. 

PiLS£S£>I.3:c  ACZD  or  PiiKESi'I.ISr.  C'lF'O'  ?  (Schunck,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
liv.  274.) — An  aeid  sometimes  obtained,  together  with  lecanoric  acid,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  latter.  The  lichens  may  be  exhausted  with  boiling  water  ;  the  solution 
evaporated  to  dryness  after  boiling  for  some  time  ;  the  residue  digested  in  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  the  orselliuic  ether  (p.  236)  produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the 
alcohol  and  the  lecanoric  acid ;  and  the  undissolved  portion  taken  up  by  boiling 
alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  deposits  parellic  aeid  in  the  crystalliue 
form. 

Parellic  acid  forms  colourless  needles,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  U'Citcr,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  in  ether ;  the  crystals  deposited  by  slow  evaporation  are  usually  brilliant 
and  very  hea-i-y.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  reddens  litmus  ; 
water  precipitates  the  parellic  acid  from  it  in  the  form  of  a  jelly.  The  crystals  give  off 
6-51  per  cent,  water  at  100°,  and  the  dried  acid  yields  by  analysis  607 — 61-8  per 
cent,  carbon  and  3'4  hydrogen,  the  formula  CH^O'  requiring  60'7  carbon  and  3'3 
liydrogen.  The  aeid  is  perhaps  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  lecanoric  acid; 
thus : — 

C"'H"0'      =  +    C'H"0=    +  H'O. 

Lecanoric  Parellic  Orcin- 

acid.  acid. 

Schunck  represented  parellic  acid  by  the  formula 

Parellic  acid  melts  when  heated,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  gives  off  an  oil  which 
solidifies  on  cooling:  also  a  sublimate  of  long  needles.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water 
it  yields  a  j'ellow,  bitter,  uncrj'stallisable  substance.  It  is  not  altered  by  boiling  alcohol. 
It  is  decomposed  by  hot  nitric  acid,  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours  and  formation  of 
oxalic  acid.  Acetic  acid  dissolves  it  more  easily  than  water.  When  heated  -with 
caustic  -potash  it  swells  up,  and  is  converted  into  a  gelatinous  mass  which  gradually 
dissolves,  and  the  solution  yields  with  mineral  acids  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  parellic 
acid.  But  if  the  alkaline  solution  be  previously  boiled,  it  does  not  yield  any  precipi- 
tate on  addition  of  an  acid,  but  after  some  time  deposits  small,  shining,  octahedral 
crystals,  which  melt  in  boiling  water  before  dissolving,  are  easily  soluble  in  cold  alcohol, 
and  separate  again  on  evaporation :  they  dissolve  also  in  caustic  baryta,  forming  a 
solution  which  deposits  carbonate  of  barium  when  boiled.  Baryta  and  lime  act  on 
parellic  acid  like  potash.  Ammonia  dissolves  less  of  it  than  potash  ;  the  solution  when 
evaporated  gives  off  ammonia  and  leaves  crystalline  parellic  acid  ;  prolonged  boiling, 
however,  is  attended  with  decomposition. 

Parellic  acid  decomposes  carbonates.  Its  alcoholic  solution  precipitates  ciipric  acetate 
and  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  It  does  not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  but  on  addition 
of  ammonia,  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed  which  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by 
boiling.  An  aqueous  solution  of  piarellic  acid  mixed  with  chloride  of  gold  is  not 
altered  by  boiling;  but  this  salt  is  slowly  reduced  by  a  solution  of  parellic  acid  in 
potash. 

PareUate  of  barium  obtained  by  treating  the  aeid  with  baryta-water,  or  by  double 
decomposition,  is  a  while  powder  insolulile  in  water.  The  cojyper-sedt  is  a  yellowish- 
green  precipitate.  The  lead-salt,  C"*II"'Pb"0'  (?),  is  precipitated  in  large  quantity  in 
white  flocks  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  parellic  acid  and  neutral  lead  acetate. 
The  alcoholic  solution  of  parellic  acid  also  forms  a  copious  precipiitate  with  basic  acetate 
of  lead. 

PA.RGASITS.  Crystallised  and  granular  hornblende  of  high  lustre  and  rather  dark 
green  colour,  containing  alumina,  iron,  and  magnesia  ;  found  at  Pargas  in  Finland  and 
at  Phipsburg  and  Parsonsfield  in  the  State  of  Maine.    (See  Hornblende,  iii.  1 70.) 

PARZCZ^S.  An  alkaloid  said  by  Winckler  (Buchn.  Eepert.  [2]  xlii.  29)  to 
bo  contained  in  China  Jaen.  fusca,  a  cinchona-bark  imported  from  Para. 

■PA.-SXDTN.  C«H"'03?  (Walz,  Pharm.  Centr.  1841,  p.  690  ;  further  N.  Jahresb. 
Pharm.  xiii.  174. — Del  f  fs,  ibid.  Ix.  25.) — A  neutral  .substance  extracted  from  the  leaves 
of  Paris  ejuadrifoUa,  hy  exhausting  them  with  water  containing  acetic  acid,  treating 
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the  residue  witli  alcohol,  and  the  alcoholic  extract  with  ether  to  remove  cliloropliyll 
and  fatty  matters,  digesting  the  residue,  together  with  animal  charcoal,  in  alcohol  of 
0'920,  filtering,  removing  the  alcohol  by  distillation,  drying  the  residue,  and  redissolr- 
ing  it  in  boiling  water.  Paridin  is  then  deposited  after  a  while  in  thin  shining 
laminse,  forming  when  dry  a  coherent  satiny  mass  (Walz) ;  from  cold  dilute  alcohol 
it  crystallises  in  tufts  of  needles  (Delffs).  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  1^  pt.  paridin; 
100  pts.  alcohol  of  94'5  per  cent,  dissolve  2  pts.;  and  100  pts.  of  ordinary  spirit 
dissolve  6  pts.  It  gives  off  6'8  per  cent,  water  at  100°.  The  dried  substance  contain.s, 
according  to  L.  Gmelin,  56-51  per  cent  carbon  and  7'76  per  cent,  hydrogen,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C''H'°0^  which  requires  o5-39  per  cent,  carbon  and  7'69 
hydrogen.  Delffs  gives  the  formula  C'H^O' ;  Walz  in  his  last  communication  assigns 
to  paridin  the  formula  C'^ff'^O'^ 

Paridin  is  immediately  coloured  red  by  strong  sulphuric  or  phosphoric  acid  ;  decom- 
posed by  hot  nitric  acid;  dissolved,  without  coloration,  by  hydrochloric  acid;  decom- 
posed by  potash. 

PA.ItXDO:&.    C^'^H^^O". — A  substance  formed  together  with  glucose  by  boiling 
a  solution  of  paridin  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  dilute  alcohol  (Walz)  : 
C32H50O14    +    H^O     =     C^'H^O'    +  cm'-o\ 

PARXETXC  ACID.  The  name  given  by  Thomson  to  the  acid  contained  in 
Parmdla  2^arictina,  afterwards  shown  to  be  chrysophanic  acid  (i,  958). 

P/LRIETIN.  Thomson's  name  for  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  Parmelia 
fariHina,  which  is  identical  with  usnic  acid  {q.  v.). 

ZS^f^^i^'^'^^'  „         \    Syn.  with  Saisiparuj  or  Smuacin  (q.  v.). 

PATHIS  BRUITS.  This  name  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  pure  Prussian  blue 
(ferric  ferroeyanide),  (ii.  227),  but  has  lately  been  applied  to  a  very  pure  bright  blue 
colour  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  stannic  chloride. 

PARXS  IiAKE.    Syn.  with  Carmine-lake  (i.  804). 

FARXS  RED.  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  very  finely  divided  and  carefully 
prepared  ferric  oxide,  used  for  polishing  optical  glasses,  daguerreotype  plates,  gold  and 
silver  ornaments,  &c. 

PARISZTE.  Musso7iite. — A  mineral  from  the  emerald  mines  of  the  Musso  Valley, 
New  Granada,  consisting  of  the  carbonates  of  cerium,  lanthanum  and  didymium,  with 
fluoride  of  cerium  and  calcium.  It  is  found  crystallised  in  elongated  double  six-sided 
pyramids  with  truncated  apex  ;  basal  angle  164°  58' ;  pyramidal  angle  120°  34'.  Cleav- 
age basal,  very  perfect.  Hardness  =  4-5 ;  specific  gravity  =  4'35.  It  has  a  vit- 
reous lustre,  pearly  or  resinous  on  the  cleavage-faces,  and  a  brownish-yellow  colour : 
streak  yellowish-wliite. 

A7iah/ses :  a,  b,  by  Bunsen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  147). — c  by  H.  Deville  and 
D amour  (BuU.  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  ii.  339). 

C02         CeO        DiO       LaO         CaO      MnO       CaF^        CeF2  H-O 

a.  23-51  .59X1  3-17      .  .      11-51        .  .       2-38    =  lOO'Ol 

b.  23-64  60-26  3-15      .  .      10-53       .  .       2-42    =  100 


c.  23-48       42-52    9-58    8-26       2-85    trace    10-10       2-16    trace    =  98-95 

The  last  analysis  may  be  pretty  nearly  represented  by  the  formula  ^Di  \  C'0'.(Ca ;  Ce)F', 

|La) 

which  requires  24-61  CO^  40-27  CeO,  10-44  DiO,  10-44  LaO,  and  14-54  CaF=. 

PAaiST-STPHOTIN-.  C'*'H°'0"'?  (Walz.  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xiii.  355.)— A  bitter 
substance  contained,  together  with  paridin,  in  Paris  quadrifolia,  and  prepared  from  the 
mother-liquor  of  that  substance  by  precipitating  with  tannic  acid,  separating  the  tannic 
acid  from  the  resulting  resinous  precipitate  by  means  of  lead-oxide,  and  purifying  the 
bitter  substance  from  still  adhering  paridin  by  repeated  solution  in  water,  and  con- 
centration, the  paridin  then  crystallising  out.  Paristyphin  is  thus  obtained  as  an  am- 
orphous mass,  which  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  water  into  glucose  and  paridin  : 

Q3SJJ64018    +    2W0      =      C^-ff'^O"    +  CH'^O^. 

PARKEIiXA.  See  Lichens  (iii.  587). — Parmelia  ccratophylla  var.  fhysodcs 
also  called  PanncUa  physndcs,  contains  two  neutral  substances,  physodin  and  ccr- 
atopJryllin  (see  Physodin). 

PARSSBXi-RED  and  PARBIEXi-'SrEZiXiO'W  arc  colouring  matters  contained 
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in  Parmelia  parieiina.  The  latter  is  chiefly  chrysophanic  acid,  and  the  former  appears 
to  be  produced  from  it. 

PARTUSVJIC  ACXS.  The  name  given  by  Peretti  to  the  acid  which  forms  in 
distilled  clianiomilo  water  after  long  keeping.  It  is  said  to  form  a  crystalline  calcium- 
salt. 

PARTIUG.  The  separation  of  gold  from  silver  by  means  of  nitric  acid  (ii.  929, 
932). 

Pi\SSIVS  STATE  or  IsTSTiiLS.    See  ElECTEICITY  (ii.  430). 
FiiSTS  or  STRASS.    A  kind  of  glass  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
gems.    See  Glass  (ii.  841) ;  also  Urc's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &c.  (iii.  407). 

PASTINACIUE.  A  peculiar  substance,  probably  an  alkaloid,  said  by  Witts  tein 
(Buchn.  liepert.  xviii.  15)  to  exist  in  the  seeds  of  the  parsnep  {Fastinaca  sativa). 

PASTO-KESXXT.  C'H'O^ — A  resinous  substance  of  unknown  origin,  impiorted 
from  South  America,  where,  according  to  Boussingault,  it  is  used  by  the  Pasto 
Indians  for  varnishing  wood.  It  is  viscid  and  capable  of  being  extioided  into  very 
tenacious  films,  which  gradually  harden  without  becoming  brittle.  It  is  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  has  a  vitreous  fracture,  and  is  heavier  than  water.  AYhen  heated  above 
100°,  it  becomes  elastic  like  caoutchouc,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  smoky  flame. 
Alcohol  and  ether  extract  from  it  a  small  quantity  of  green  resin,  and  leave  a  strongly 
tumefied  mass,  perfectly  soluble  in  caustic  potash.  Oil  of  tiu'pentine  does  not  act  upon 
it ;  strong  sulplniric  acid  dissolves  it  without  decomposition.  (Boussingault,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ivi.  217.) 

PATCHOUXiI.  Pachitpat  or  Pafsc/ut-paf. — The  herb  of  Pogostemon  Patchouli,  L., 
11  labiate  plant  indigenous  in  the  East  India  Islands,  and  employed,  on  account  of  its 
pungent  odour,  like  that  of  Chenopodiuni  anihchninticicm,  for  preserving  fur  from  the 
attacks  of  insects;  also  in  perfumery.  When  distilled  it  gives  off  about  2  per  cent,  of 
volatile  oil.    It  also  contains  tannin  and  a  green  odorous  resin. 

Tiie  volatile  oil  of  patchouli  is  brownish-yellow,  somewhat  viscid  like  olive-oil,  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-9554  at  15'5°,  and  yields  at  257°  a  hydrocarbon  resembling  oil  of 
cubebs  ;  the  portion  which  boils  at  a  higher  teraperatiu-e  contains  the  blue  substance 
called  coerulein  (see  Oils,  Vol-Itile,  p.  185).  For  the  refractive  power  of  patchouli- 
oil,  see  the  table,  p.  186. 

PATZTiTA.  Antike  patina,  Patina  antique,  or  Patina  vertc. — These  names  are 
applied  to  the  hard  green  or  blue-green  deposit  of  cuprie  carbonate,  having  the  com- 
position of  malachite  (Cu^CO*.H-0)  which  forms  on  copper  or  bronze  that  has  been 
exposed  to  moist  air  for  a  long  time,  or  has  lain  for  years  underground.  It  is  imitated 
artificially  by  wetting  the  surface  of  the  metal  with  dUute  solutions  of  acetic  acid, 
nitrate  of  copper,  sal-ammoniac,  salt  of  sorrel,  &c.,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air.  That 
the  deposit  may  have  the  requisite  hardness,  it  must  be  formed  slowly,  and  hence  it  is 
necessary  to  use  dilute  solutions.    (See  Handworterhuch  d.  Chcmie,  \"i.  100.) 

FATSiXM'ZTE.    Syn.  with  Aciculite. 

PAUXiXTS.  A  variety  of  hyperst.hene  from  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador.  Specific  gravity  3-389.  Contains  51-36  per  cent,  silica,  0-37  alumina, 
21-31  magnesia,  21-27  ferrous  oxide,  1-32  manganous  oxide,  and  3-09  lime  (=  98-72). 
(Dam our,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  v.  147.) 

PAUIiOWEJSA  IBSPEiaiAEalS.  A  colouring  matter  has  been  obtained  from 
the  capsules  of  this  plant  by  Belhomme  (Compt.  rend,  xlvii.  214)  ;  but  no  particulars 
have  been  published  respecting  it. 

PAVXETIW.  Fra.vctin  (ii.  7 07 ).  —According  to  reeent  experiments  by  E o  c h  1  e  d  e r 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  xc.  433),  this  substance,  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  paviin  from 
horsechestnut  bark  [vid.  inf.),  has  the  composition  C'^H^O^  It  has  a  lemon-yellow 
colour,  becomes  straw-yellow  at  120^,  and  is  converted  by  sublimation  at  200°  into  a 
mass  of  wooUy  crystals.    It  has  an  acid  reaction  and  combines  with  bases. 

PAVXZSr.  Fraxin  (ii.  708). — This  substance  is  contained  in  that  portion  of  the 
precipitate  formed  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead  in  the  aqueous  decoction  of  horsechestnut 
bark,  which  is  soluble  in  water  containing  acetic  acid.  Its  composition,  us  determined 
by  analysis,  is  C«'H"0"  =  40'"H'«0"'.H-0.  AVhen  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic 
anhydride  to  150^  it  becomes  anhydrous  (more  :quickly  at  200°),  and  has  then  the 
composition  C^H'^O'".  Pa\'iin  at  117"  is  pale-yeUow,  amorphous,  easily  friable  and 
still  contains  water  ;  it  melts  at  190°.  When  recrystallised  from  hot  alcoliol  it  is  pure 
white  and  gives  off  its  water  between  110°  and  113°.  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it 
is  resolved  into  glucose  and  pavietin  or  frasetin,  according  to  the  equation : 
C'H'SO'"    +    H-0      =     C-H^O'    +  CH'-O*, 
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according  to  which,  lUO  pts.  paviin  should  yield  oo'o  pts.  pavietiu ;  the  quantity  found 
was  55'2.    (Eochleder,  loc.  cit. ) 

PEA.  Pisu/n  sativum. — The  composition  of  the  seed  and  straw  of  this  plant  has 
been  investigated  by  several  chemists. 

The  following  determinations  of  the  nitrogen,  fat,  ash,  and  water  in  fresh  pea-seeds 
are  by  Ward  and  Eggar,  made  under  Way's  direction  (Agr.  Soc.  J.  vol.  x.  pt.  2; 
Jahresb.  1849,  p.  708) : 

Nitrogen  Fat  Water 
per  cut.    percent,  percent. 

White  or  garden  peas,  grown  on  clay  soil     .       .       .  3-57  I'Ol  15'40 

White  or  garden  peas,  grown  on  sandy  soil  .       .       .  2'97  .    .  13'60 

Grey  or  field  peas,  grown  on  clay  soil    ....  3'47  1'54  16'60 

Grey  or  field  peas,  grown  on  sandy  soU        .       .       .  3'28  1'04  16-40 

Poggiale  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxx.  180,  255  ;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  808)  found  in  common 
green  peas,  dried  and  shelled,  57'7  per  cent,  starcli,  dextrin  and  sugar,  217  nitrogenous 
substance  (leguniin),  1'9  fatty  matter,  2'8  ash-constituents,  3-2  cellulose,  and  127 
water. 

W.  Mayer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  129;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  637)  has  made  the 
following  determinations  of  the  water,  phosphoric  anhydride,  nitrogen  and  ash  in 
garden  and  field  peas : 

Air-dried.  Dried  substance. 


H-'O.  P20».          N.  Ash. 

Selected  peas  from  the  garden  of  the  Agricultural 

Society  at  Munich                                             9-58  1-458  4-87  3-45 

Bohemian  field  peas  8  99  1  408  4-81 

Field  peas  from  Schleissheim,  Upper  Bavaria 

(calcareous  soil)                                               13-62  1-025  4-25  2-91 

The  shells  of  peas  weigh  from  0-8  to  1  per  cent,  as  much  as  the  seed.  The  weight 
of  straw  is  about  2-7  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  seed,  or  27  pts.  seed  to  73  pts.  straw 
in  100  pts.  of  total  weight  (Schwerz).  100  pts.  of  pea-straw  containl2  pts.  nitrogen- 
ous matter,  21-9  matter  soluble  in  potash,  47-5  per  cent,  nou-azotised  matter  insoluble 
therein,  6  0  ash,  and  12-0  water. 

WayandOgston  (Agr.  Soc.  J.  vol.  ^-ii.  pt.  2;  Jaliresb.  1849,  p.  672)  foiuid  in 
peas  of  various  kinds  (air-dried)  from  13-6  to  17-5  per  cent,  water;  and  the  peas  dried 
at  100°  were  found  to  contain  0-25  to  0-372  per  cent,  sulphur,  and  2-39  to  2-68  per 
cent.  ash. 

In  the  straw  of  garden-peas  (air-dried)  the  same  chemists  found  15-38  to  15  64  per 
cent,  water;  that  of  white  peas  dried  at  100°,  yielded  8-92  to  9-40  per  cent,  ash  ;  that 
of  grey  peas  6-5  to  7-5  per  cent. 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  peas  and  pea-straw,  as  determined  by  Way  and  Ogston, 
is  given  in  the  table,  p.  359. 

The  ash  of  pea-straw  has  also  been  analysed  by  Hertwig,  with  the  follo\ving 
results : 

a.  Pea-straw  from  Duderstadt ;  b.  from  Thuringen. 


a. 

b. 

4-1/ 
8-3  5 

4-3 

10-7 

12-0 

4-6 

3-7 

7-8 

15-5 

47-8 

49-7 

Carbonate  of  Potassium  .       4-1^    ^  ,,1  Magnesia 

Phosphate  of  Calcium 
Phosphate  of  Magnesium  , 
Ferric   and  Aluminic 
Phosphates 


n. 

b. 

40 

1-4 

5-1 

11 

4-4 

7-8 

2-1 

3-6 

98-9 

99- 1 

Carbonate  of  Sodium 
Sulphate  of  Potassium 
Chloride  of  Sodium 
Silica 

Carbonate  of  Calcium 
For  numerous  other  analyses  of  the  ash  of  peas  and  pea-straw,  made  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Prussian  Agricultural  College,  see  Liebig  and  Kopp' s  Jaliresberieht, 
i.  1074,  Table  A.  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8,  10,  11  ;  and  ii.  656,  Table  B.  Nos.  1—32. 
PEACH.    See  Feuit  (ii.  715). 

PEACOCIC  COPPER  OltE.  Syn.  with  Purple  Coppeb.  (See  Coppeb,  Sul- 
phides OP,  ii.  78.) 

PEARK.  A  highly  prized  spherical  concretion  found  within  the  shell  of  the  pearl- 
oyster.  These  molluscs  are  subject  to  a  kind  of  disease,  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  bodies  within  their  shells.  In  this  case  the  inner  layer  of  the  shell,  the  mother- 
of-pearl  (p.  322),  instead  of  being  spread  in  thin  layers  on  the  inside  of  the  shell, 
accumulates  round  these  particles  in  concentric  layers,  forming  pearls.  These  concre- 
tions consist  of  carbonate  of  calcium  iuterstratified  with  cellular  membrane.  They  have 
a  bluish-white  colour,  with  considerable  lustre  and  iridescence.  The  most  valuable 
pearl  fisheries  are  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  at  Olmutz  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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PEARL-ASH— PEAT. 


PEARIi-ASH.  Partially  purified  carbonate  of  potassium,  prepared  from  the  aslies 
of  plants  (see  Cakbonates,  i.  790). 

PSARXi-miCA.    Syn.  with  Maegaeite. 

PZ:arIi-SIN'T£R  or  Fevrite. — A  variety  of  opal  occurring  in  the  cavities  of 
volcanic  tufa  (see  Opal,  p.  204). 

PEA.BXi-SPAR.  This  name  is  applied  to  rhombohedral  crystallisations  of  dolomite 
(magnesio-calcie  carbonate)  having  curved  faces  and  a  pearly  lustre ;  when  the  crystals 
are  not  curved,  and  have  a  brown  or  reddish-brown  colour,  they  are  called  brown  spar: 
the  latter  variety  contains  from  o  to  10  per  cent,  oxide  of  iron  or  manganese. 

PEAXtXi-STOXfE.  A  felspatliic  mineral,  having  a  pearly  lustre,  occurring  in 
spherules  or  spheroidal  concretions.  Specific  gravity  2'3  to  2'4.  A  specimen  from 
Hungary  analysed  by  Erdmann  gave  72-87  per  cent,  silica,  12'05  alumina,  l-75ferrio 
oxide,  1-30  lime,  1-10  magnesia,  6-13  potash  and  soda,  and  S'OO  water  (=  98-20). 

PEASTOSTE  or  PISOXiITE.  A  calcareous  rock  consisting  of  spherical  grains 
like  oolite,  but  diifering  therefrom  by  the  larger  size  of  its  particles,  which  are  composed 
of  concentric  laminae. 

PEAT.  Torf ;  Totirbe. — This  product  of  the  natural  alteration  of  plant-tissues  is 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  places  where  the  presence  of  stagnant  water  or  a  very  humid 
atmosphere  and  certain  other  conditions  have  favoured  the  growth  of  mosses  and  marsh 
plants,  together  with  certain  kinds  of  grass,  heath,  &e.  The  remains  of  these  plants, 
gradually  accumulated  and  chemically  altered  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  often  consti- 
tute beds  of  considerable  extent,  varying  in  thickness  fi-om  a  few  inches  to  many  feet. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  peat,  presenting  very  great  diversity  in  their  texture,  coloiu", 
and  most  other  characters ;  some  varieties  consist  almost  entirely  of  ■withered  remains 
of  plants  which  have  undergone  but  little  alteration  except  mechanically;  in  other  varie- 
ties the  organised  structure  of  the  plant  remains  more  or  less  distinctly  recognisable, 
and  in  other  kinds  there  is  no  obvious  indication  of  plant-structure  remaining.  Peat 
of  the  former  kind  is  generally  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown  colour,  very  bulky  and  re- 
tentive of  water ;  when  dried  it  is  very  light  and  spongy,  somewhat  resembling  com- 
pressed hay,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  often  as  low  as  0-25.  Peat  of  the  latter  kind, 
on  the  contrary,  is  either  black  or  dark  brown,  and  in  its  natural  state  has  a  claj'ey 
consistency  without  any  fibre,  so  that  it  can  sometimes  be  wrought  into  tiles  or  pipes 
for  draining  purposes ;  when  such  peat  is  dried,  it  shrinks  considerably,  and  becomes 
denser  than  water,  very  good  kinds  having  sometimes  a  specific  gravity  of  1'25.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  numerous  intermediate  kinds  of  peat  are  met  with.  In  the 
natural  state,  peat  is  always  mechanically  mixed  with  a  very  large  proportion  of  water, 
varying  from  eighty  to  upwards  of  ninety  per  cent,  by  weight,  the  fibrous  kinds  always 
containing  the  largest  amount  of  water.  Wlien  the  water  is  separated  by  drying  the 
peat  in  thin  slices  in  the  air,  a  quantity  still  remains  which  is  not  separable  by  air- 
drying,  and  amoimting  generally  to  15  or  30  per  cent,  of  the  air-dried  materiaL 

The  large  amount  of  water  mixed  ^vith  peat  in  its  natiiral  state  is  the  most  serious 
obstacle  to  the  useful  application  of  this  material  upon  any  extensive  scale,  as  fuel  and 
for  other  purposes,  for  the  practical  difficulties  of  separating  this  water  by  air-drying 
rapidly  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  upon  which  the  peat  is  collected.  The  hygro- 
scopic water  still  remaining  in  air-dried  peat  is  also  highly  prejadicial  to  its  utility 
as  fuel.  Hence  it  is  that  wherever  coal  can  be  obtained  at  a  moderate  cost,  not  ex- 
ceeding ten  shillings  per  ton,  it  is  impossible  to  use  peat  as  fuel  with  advantage,  and 
it  may  be  preferable  to  use  coal  even  where  it  costs  as  much  as  twenty  shillings  per 
ton,  when  the  peat  is  far  distant  from  the  place  where  fuel  is  required,  inasmuch  as 
the  carriage  of  peat,  which  has  a  much  smaller  fuel-value  than  coal,  will  often  make  its 
cost  equal  to  that  of  an  equivalent  quantity  of  coal.    (See  Fuel,  ii.  723.) 

The  composition  of  dry  peat  presents  dilFerences  as  great  as  those  existing  between 
the  several  kinds  in  other  respects. 

The  amount  of  ash  in  peat  is  very  variable,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
and  there  are  equally  great  differences  in  the  composition  of  these  ashes.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  the  composition  of  peat-ash  is  such  as  to  admit  of  the  opinion  that  it  repre- 
sents merely  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  plants  from  whose  remains  the  peathas  been 
formed.  In  most  cases  a  large  portion  of  this  ash  is  referrible  either  to  mere  me- 
chanical admixture  of  earth,  or  to  the  deposition  of  mineral  substances  from  water 
permeating  the  peat,  and  consequently  the  composition  of  the  ash  is  much  influenced  by 
the  nature  of  the  prevailing  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  peat-deposits,  or  such  pai'ts 
of  those  rooks  as  are  carried  away  either  mechanically  or  chemically  by  the  action  of 
water.  The  permeation  of  peat  by  water  probably  exercises  a  further  influence  in 
altering  the  composition  of  its  mineral  or  ash  constituents,  by  abstracting  certain  sub- 
stances, in  virtue  either  of  a  kind  of  dialj-sis  or  of  chemical  reaction.    Such  being  the 
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case,  the  composition  of  peat-ashes  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  tliey  have  undergone 
would  be  determined  mainly  by  local  conditions,  and  in  this  way  the  great  diversity  of 
composition  which  is  found  to  exist  may  lie  to  some  extent  accounted  for. 

AVhen  air-dried  peat  is  exposed  to  a  tempez'ature  of  100°  C,  it  generally  loses  from 
15  to  30  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  consisting  chiefly  of  hygroscopic  water;  but,  according 
to  Marsilly,  some  decomposition  takes  place  even  at  that  temperature,  and  volatile 
products  containing  carbon  and  hydrogen  are  evolved  in  small  quantity.  At  higher 
temperatures  peat  is  entirely  decomposed,  yielding  the  ordinary  products  of  dry  or  de- 
structive distillation,  viz.  gas,  tar,  a  watei-y  liquid,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue.  These 
products  and  their  constituents  are,  in  their  general  character,  intermediate  between 
the  analogous  products  obtained  under  similar  conditions  from  wood  and  from  bitu- 
minous minerals,  their  relative  amount,  chemical  nature,  &c.,  being  dependent  upon 
the  temperature  at  winch  the  decomposition  takes  place,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  destruc- 
tive distillation.  The  several  products  of  the  distillation  of  peat  also  vary  to  some 
extent  both  in  quantity  and  quality  according  as  the  peat  approximates  more,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  unaUered  wood,  or  on  the  other  hand  to  coal,  just  in  the  same  manner  as 
there  are  similar  differences  of  degree  between  the  products  of  different  bituminous 
minerals. 

CojrposiTroN  of  Peat. 


Specific 

Welter 

Percentage  composition  of  peat  dried  at  100°  C. 

in 

gravity. 

air-iiried 
peat. 

Carbon. 

Hy- 
dr  0^611 . 

Oxygen. 

Nitre- 
gen. 

Ash. 

Autliority. 

Cappoge 

0  i  yjo 

u  oO 

39-55 

2-6o 

Kane 

Kilbeggan  . 

Al  -  A  J. 

\j  0  1 

30-46 

i  00 

Kilbaba 

f^l  -1 
Oi  16 

D  Ot> 

34-48 

8-06 

Phillipstown  \ 

0--105 
0-669 

oo  oy 

OU  to 

u  y  / 

D  i  u 

32-88 
32-66 

1  45 
0-88 

1  '99 
3-30 

Sullivan 
and  Gages 

0-335 

59-92 

-fi  1 

0  ol 

32-22 

1-26 

2-74 

Wood  of  Allen  i 
\ 

0-639 

to 
0-672 

61-02 

5-77 

32-40 

0-81 

7-90 

Devon 

0-850 

25-56 

28-17 

2-30 

9  16 

Vaux 

Island  of  Lo 

1-130 

23-20 

60-00 

6-90 

30-00 

1-30 

1-90 

Paul 

Bresles      .  ] 

0 

2-17 

46  80 

5'65 

41-16 

6-40 

Marsilly 

314 

47-48 

7  lo 

36  06 

900 

Thesy        .  \ 

3-07 

00  0/ 

0  t  0 

36-95 

1-92 

6-70 

7-20 

43-65 

6-79 

36-66 

14-00 

Bourdon 

• 

5-55 

47-69 

6-01 

39-30 

7-00 

Camon 

5-59 

46-11 

6-99 

35-97 

2-63 

9-40 

Riemencourt 

1-81 

12-99 

2-22 

19-31 

65-01 

Vulcaire 

57-03 

5-63 

29-67 

2-09 

5-68 

Regnault 

58  09 

5-93 

31-37 

4-61 

Framoiit 

67-79 

6-11 

30-77 

6-33 

Frieslaud  .  j 

57-16 
69-86 

5-  65 

6-  52 

33-39 
33-71 

3-80 
0-91 

Mulder 

Holland  . 

60-85 

4-66 

30 

25 

14-25 

Rammstein 

16-70 

62-15 

6-29 

27-20 

1-66 

2-70 

Wak 

Steinwenden 

1600 

57-50 

6-90 

31-81 

1-75 

2-04 

Niedernioor 

17-00 

47-90 

6-80 

42-80 

3-50 

15-70 

50-13 

4-20 

31-44 

8-92 

Baer 

Prussian     .  -| 

to 

21-70 

56-01 

5-36 

35-24 

11-17 

17-63 

56-43 

5-32 

38-35 

9-86 

Jaekel 

Havel       .  1 

19-32 

53-51 

5-90 

40-59 

6-60 

18-89 

53-31 

6-31 

41-38 

6-80 

Linum 

31-34 

69-43 

6-26 

36-31 

11-99 

Hamburg  . 

18-83 

57-20 

5-32 

37-56 

2-31 

Bremen     .  | 

67-84 
57-03 

6-85 
5-56 

32-76 
34-15 

0-  95 

1-  67 

2-60 
1-57 

Breuninger 

Schopfloch  . 

20-00 

53-69 

5-60 

30-32 

2-71 

8-10 

Nesslerand 

Sindelfingen  | 

18-00 
18-00 

45-44 
38-72 

5-28 
4-24 

26-21 
25-89 

1-46 
0-88 

21-00 

30-60 

Petersen 

11-77 

46-75 

3-57 

25-87 

0-67 

0-89 

Baden       .  -| 

to 

18-55 

60-79 

7-10 

49-01 

6-33 

14-76 
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AjfALYSES  OF  Peat  Ashes. 


Source.  ' 



Dutch. 

Scotch. 

American. 

Ba- 
varian. 

Irish. 

Authority. 

Anderson. 

Johnson. 

Wagner. 

Sullivan  and  Gages. 

Soda  . 

1-1 

1-0 

0-6 

0-3 

0-679 

1-427 

Potash 

1-2 

0-7 

0-4 

0-7 

0-8 

0-7 

0-347 

0-362 

Magnesia  . 

*i  0 

D  U 

A  -n 

4  y 

0-9 

1-256 

3-392 

Lime 

11-7 

1-2 

1-3 

40-5 

35-6 

11-2 

45-581 

26-113 

Alumina 

2-9 

1-8 

28-4 

0-129 

4-180 

Ferric  oxide 

5-3 

30-7 

12-5 

5-1 

9-1 

4-5 

15-974 

11-591 

0-5 

0-7 

0-9 

0-188 

1-461 

Sulphuric  acid  . 

9-7 

5-5 

2-0 

0-5 

10-4 

2-6 

44-371 

12-403 

Chlorine 

l-o 

0-1 

0-1 

0-4 

trace 

HCl  0-337 

1-568 

.Silica 

9-8 

81-6 

8-2 

1-4 

12-3 

1-043 

0-980 

Carbonic  acid 

1-0 

16-120 

13-695 

Saud,  clay,  &c.  . 

61-5 

60-6 

31-7 

37-3 

37-2 

2-653 

22-519 

99-678 

99-691 

The  chemical  nature  of  the  change  by  -which  peat  has  been  produced  from  plant-re- 
mains is  probably  very  similar  to  that  by  which  bituminous  minerals  have  been  formed 
from  analogous  materials.  It  consists  chiefly  in  elimination  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
in  the  proportion  to  form  -water,  also  of  oxygen  and  carbon  in  the  proportion  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  and  of  hydrogen  and  carbon  in  the  proportion  to  form  marsh  gas  and 
perhaps  other  hydrocarbons,  the  main  feature  of  this  change  being  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  carbon  in  the  residual  substance.  Hence  the  composition  of  different  kinds 
of  peat  varies  in  proportion  to  the  extent  to  -which  this  alteration  may  have  advanced, 
and  peat  which  has  been  little  altered  will  possess  a  composition  more  or  less  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  ligneous  tissue  or  of  wood,  while  those  kinds  which  have  undergone 
greater  alteration  -will  possess  a  composition  approximating  more  to  that  of  coal,  or 
lignite,  or  other  bituminous  minerals,  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  thia 
change  has  taken  place.  The  physical  characters  of  peat,  such  as  texture,  colour,  den- 
sity, &c.,  also  bear  a  similar  relation  to  the  degree  of  chemical  alteration  which  has 
been  reached,  the  fibrous,  light  coloured,  spongy  kinds  being  most  similar  to  wood  in 
composition  as  well  as  most  unlike  coal  or  lignite,  &c.,  while  on  the  contrary  the  com- 
pact, dark  coloured,  dense  varieties  of  peat  often  resemble  lignite  and  some  kinds  of 
coal  in  composition  as  well  as  in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  indeed  probable  that 
peat  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  intermediate  product  of  the  same  general  mode  of 
alteration  by  which  coal  and  other  bituminous  minerals  have  been  formed,  and  that  if 
deposits  of  peat  were  placed  under  conditions  such  as  those  in  which  coal,  &c.,  have 
been  produced,  the  peat  might  in  process  of  time  become  converted  into  coal. 

B.  H.  P. 

PECTASE.  A  fermentative  substance  existing  in  fruits,  and  having  the  property 
of  converting  pectin  into  pectic,  parapectie,  and  metapectic  acids.  It  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  pure  state.    (See  p.  362.) 


PSCTXC  ACID. 
PECTIN-. 


See  Pectous  Substances  (p.  362). 


PECTOIiXTE.  Osmelite. — A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium  and  sodium,  occurring 
in  aggregated  acicular  monochnic  crystals,  having  nearlj'  the  same  angles  as  woUas- 
tonite,  and  cleaving  perfectly  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal.  Twins,  parallel  to  ooPoo  ,  are 
of  fi'equent  occurrence.  It  also  occurs  fibrous,  massive,  radiated  or  stellar.  Hardness 
=  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-68 — 2-74.  Colour  whitish  or  greyish,  with  sQky  or  sub- 
vitreous  lustre  on  the  fractured  surface  ;  subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Tough  like  dys- 
clasite.  Melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  translucent  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  separation  of  flocculent  silica ;  gelatinises  if  previously  ignited. 

Analyses. — a.  From  Monte  Baldo  in  Upper  Italy  (v.  Kobell,  Kastn.  Arch.  xiii. 
385  ;  x'iv.  341).— 6.  Isle  Koyal,  Lake  Superior  (Whitnej',  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  vii.  434). 
—c.  Taliskcr,  Isleof  Skye;  specific  gravity  2-784  (Heddle,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  ix.  248).— 
d.  Castle  HiU,  Edinburgh,  associated  -with  woUastonite  and  prehnite  (Heddle  and 
Greg,  loc.  cit). — c.  Kuockdolian  Hill  near  BaUantra,  Ayrshire  ;  specific  gravity  2-778 
(Heddle  and  Greg). — -/.  Bergen  Hill,  New  Jersey;  mean  of  three  closely  agreeing 
analyses  (AVhi  tn  ey,  SUl.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxix.  205). — g.  Laugban's  iron-mine  in  Wermland, 
Sweden  ;  in  fibres  like  asbestos,  but  more  compact  (Igelstrdm,  J.pr.  Chem.  Ixxxi.  396). 
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a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Silica 

51-30 

53--15 

53-82 

53-06 

53-24 

5462 

52-24 

Aluiiiinfli   .       .  . 

()-90 

4-9-1 

2-73* 

0'75 

roo 

Lime 

33-77 

31-21 

29-88 

33-48 

32-22 

32-94 

33-83 

Ferrous  oxido  } 

1-09 

1-75 

Miuigauoiis  oxide  ) 

Soda 

8-26 

7-37 

9-55 

9-98 

9-57 

8-48t 

L'otush 

1-57 

8-96| 

Water 

3-89 

2-72 

3-76 

3-13 

3-60 

2-39| 

3-70 

99-69 

99-69 

99-74 

100-40 

99-63 

100-00 

100-00 

These  analyses  may  be  nearly  represented  by  tlie  formula  (Na-0.2SiO-).4(Ca"O.Si02). 

iv 

ffO  or  (NaHCa'^)Si'O^  or  j^^HCa^  1 0"'  requiring  54-87  per  cent,  silica,  3-25  lime, 
9-20  soda,  and  2-68  water.  From  the  last  analysis  Igelstrom  deduces  the  formula 
3(2M-0.3SiO-).Ca"H-'0^ 

PECTOSS.  -\ 

PECTOSIC  ACIH.  y    See  Pectous  Substances. 
PECTOUS  ACID,  j 

PECTOUS  SVESTAXTCES.  Pectin,  Pcctic  acid,  Pcctose,  &e.  (Vauquelin, 
Ann.  Cliim.  v.  100;  vi.  282;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xli.  46. — Braconnot,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pliys.  [2]  xxviii.  173;  xxx.  96;  xlvii.  266;  Ixxii.  433.— Guibourt,  J.  Chim.  med.  i. 
27.— Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xiv.  277  ;  xvi.  246.— Fremy,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  9. 
— Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xi.  417. — Poumarfede  and  Figuier,  J.  Pharm.  [3] 
xi:  458;  xii.  81.— Chodne-B',  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  li.  366.— Fr.  John,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xlv. 
24,  129.— Gm.  xv.  392.— Gerh.  ii.  584).— The  pulp  of  fleshy  fruits  in  the  unripe  state, 
also  fleshy  roots  and  other  vegetable  organs,  contain  a  substance  called  pectose,  -n'hich 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  under  the  influence  of  acids  and  other  reagents,  is  transformed 
into  a  soluble  substance,  pectin,  identical  with  that  which  exists  in  ripe  friiits  and 
imparts  to  their  juice  the  property  of  gelatinising  when  boiled. 

Pectose  abnost  always  accompanies  cellulose  in  the  tissue  of  plants,  but  as  it  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  moreover  decomposed  or  altered  by  most 
reagents,  it  has  not  yet  been  isolated.  It  is  this  substance  which  gives  the  hardness  to 
unripe  fruits.  It  is  probably  isomeric  with  cellulose,  or  differs  from  it  only  by  the 
elements  of  water. 

Pectin  does  not  exist  ready  formed  in  fruits,  excepting  when  they  are  very  ripe.  It 
is  formed  in  fi'uits  from  pectose  under  the  influence  of  heat,  its  formation  being  then 
due  to  the  action  of  citric  and  malic  acids.  The  juice  expressed  from  an  unripe  apple 
does  not  contain  a  trace  of  pectin,  but  if  it  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  the  pulp 
of  the  fruit,  pectin  soon  appears  and  gives  to  the  liquid  the  peculiar  viscosity  which 
characterises  the  juice  of  all  boiled  fruits. 

Pectin  may  also  be  formed  by  boiling  the  pulp  of  carrots  or  tm-uips  with  a  slightly  acid 
liquid. 

Under  the  influence  of  acids  or  alkalis,  pectin  is  gradually  modified,  and  ultimately 
transformed  into  a  strongly  acid  compound  called  metapec tic  acid,  passing  however 
through  a  series  of  intermediate  modifications  called  by  Fremy,  parapectin,  meta- 
pec t  in,  pec  tosic  acid,  pectic  acid,  and  parapectie  acid.  The  composition  of 
these  bodies  cannot  be  regarded  as  definitely  established,  as  they  are  tmerystallisable, 
and  it  is  very  difficult  to  free  them  completely  from  mineral  substances.  It  is  jsrobable 
however  that  they  are  either  isomeric  modifications  of  the  same  chemical  compound,  or 
else  differ  from  one  another  only  by  the  elements  of  water. 

Pectin  undergoes  transformation  not  only  when  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  above- 
mentioned  chemical  reagents,  but  also  in  the  living  plant.  According  to  Fremy,  all 
vegetal  tissues  which  contain  pectose  (the  primary  material  from  which  pectin  is 
formed),  contain  also  a  kind  of  ferment  called  pectase,  comparable  in  its  mode  of 
action  to  the  diastase  of  germinating  barley  and  the  emulsin  of  bitter  almonds.  It  i.3 
an  uncry.stallisable  substance,  which  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  juice  of  fresh 
carrots  with  alcohol.  The  pectase  which  was  previously  soluble  then  becomes  insoluble 
in  water,  without  however  losing  its  power  of  acting  on  pectous  substances.  When  in- 
troduced into  a  solution  of  pectin,  it  quickly  converts  that  body  into  a  gelatinous  product, 
insoluble  in  cold  water;  this  transformation  takes  place  in  water  at  the  temperature  of 
about  40°.    Pectase  immersed  in  water  for  two  or  three  days,  is  decomposed,  becomes 

*  With  fei  ric  oxide  and  m.-igncsia. 

t  By  loss.  A  direct  determination  of  the  water  in  the  mineral  dried  at  8J°  gare  J-75— 3-03  per  eent. 
X  By  difl'erence. 
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covered  with  mould,  and  is  then  no  lonfrer  capable  of  acting  as  apectous  ferment;  its 
fermputative  action  is  likewise  paralj-sed  by  prolonged  ebullition. 

Pectase  exists  in  the  regetal  organism  sometimes  in  the  soluble,  sometimes  in  the 
insoluble  state.  Eoots  like  caiTots  and  beet-root  contain  soluble  pectase;  their  juice 
in  fact  induces  the  pectous  fermentation,  whereas  the  juice  of  apples  and  other  acid 
fruits  has  no  action  upon  pectin.  In  these  fruits,  the  pectase  is  associated  with  the 
insoluble  portion  of  the  pulp,  so  that  when  the  pulp  of  unripe  apples  is  introduced  into 
a  solution  of  pectin,  this  solution  qiiickly  becomes  gelatinous,  in  consequence  of  the 
conversion  of  the  pectiu  into  peetosic  and  pectous  acids.  Soluble  pectase,  as  idready 
observed,  may  be  rendered  insoluble  by  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

When  a  fruit,  such  as  a  pear,  apple,  or  plum,  is  heated  in  contact  with  water,  it  ex- 
periences, according  to  F  r  e  m  y ,  the  following  changes.  The  acid  contained  in  it,  which 
is  usually  a  mixture  of  malic  and  citric  acids,  first  acts  upon  the  pectose  and  converts 
it  into  pectin,  part  of  which  remains  in  the  juice,  rendering  it  viscous  and  masking  the 
acidity  of  the  fruit.  In  the  next  place  the  pectase,  acting  upon  the  pectin,  produces 
a  certain  quantity  of  peetosic  acid  which  gelatinises  on  cooling.  If  the  action  of  the 
pectase  be  prolonged,  the  peetosic  acid  may  be  changed  into  pectic  acid.  If  the  fruit 
is  rapidly  heated,  the  pectase  like\vise  coagulates,  loses  its  activity,  and  no  longer  acts 
upon  the  pectin.  When  a  fruit  is  boiled,  the  pectose  alone  is  altered,  while  the  cel- 
lulose does  not  experience  any  change. 

Green  fruits,  as  already  observed,  do  not  contain  pectin  ready  formed,  but  only  pectose, 
the  scanty  precipitate  which  their  juice  yields  with  alcohol  being  due  to  albuminous 
matter.  But  as  the  ripening  advances,  the  fruit  gi-adually  loses  its  hardness,  the  cells 
become  distended  and  semi-transparent,  and  the  juice  then  contains  only  pectin,  which 
does  not  precipitate  neutral  acetate  of  lead.  When  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  juice  becomes 
gummy  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  pectin,  and  still  more  of  parapectin,  which 
forms  a  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  At  this  time,  the  pulp,  if  carefully  washed, 
does  not  exhibit  any  sensible  quantity  of  pectose,  this  substance  ha^-ing  been  changed 
in  the  process  of  maturation  into  pectin  and  parapectin.  Lastly,  fruits  in  the  over-ripe 
state  no  longer  contain  a  trace  of  pectin,  that  substance  having  been  converted  into 
metapectic  acid,  which  is  saturated  by  the  potash  or  lime  in  the  fruit. 

It  appears  then  that  the  gelatinous  or  pectous  constituents  of  fruit  erperienee"dur- 
ing  vegetation,  transformations  identical  with  those  which  may  be  produced  in  them 
artificially  by  the  action  of  acids,  water,  alkalis,  or  pectase. 

We  shall  now  describe  the  several  bodies  of  the  pectous  group,  taking  them  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  formed  from  pectose. 

Pectin.  This  substance  was  discovered  byBraconuot.  Fremy  prepares  it  by 
treating  the  expressed  and  filtered  juice  of  very  ripe  pears  withoxahe  acid  to  precipitate 
the  dissolved  lime,  and  with  tannic  acid  to  precipitate  albumin,  and  mixing  the  filtrate 
with  alcohol,  which  precipitates  pectin  in  long  threads.  These  are  purified  by  washing 
with  alcohol,  repeated  solution  in  cold  water,  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  till  neither 
sugar  nor  organic  acid  can  be  detected  in  the  solution. — Braco  nnot  boils  the  recently 
expressed  juice  of  ripe  apples  for  a  while  to  coagulate  the  albumin,  precipitates  the 
filtrate  with  alcohol,  and  purifies  it  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipitation  with 
alcohol. — Poumarfede  and  Figuier  leave  comminuted  gentian-roots  to  soften  iu 
warm  water,  wash  them  thoroughlj'  with  water  and  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  digest 
the  roots  thus  prepared  with  very  dilute  acetic  acid  at  80° — 90°  for  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  precipitate  the  solution  with  alcohol  of  36°. — Mulder  pre- 
cipitates the  expressed  and  filtered  juice  of  apples  with  alcohol,  and  boils  the  jirecipitate 
with  alcohol,  to  remove  sugar,  malic  acid  and  tannin. — Chodnew  obtained  pectin  : 
o.  By  boiling  crushed  pears  with  water,  precipitating  the  filtered  juice  with  alcohol, 
and  washing  with  alcohol  and  ether;  whereupon  it  becomes  opaque  and  acquires  the 
texture  of  woody  fibre.  (This  pectiu  is  not  pirecipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  but 
gives  a  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  and  sulphate  of  copper,  and  therefore  ;igrees 
with  Fremy' s  parapectin,  p.  364); — or  ff.  By  boiling  the  expressed  juice  of  apples, 
precipitating  with  alcohol,  redissolving  in  water,  mixing  the  solution  with  hydro- 
cldoric  acid,  and  again  precipitating  with  alcohol.  (This  pectin  resembles  the  former, 
but  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  sometimes  reduces  an  alkaline  cupric  solution.) 

Stiide  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  58)  prepares  pectin  from  radishes,  by  rasping  the 
pulp,  leaving  it  to  macerate  for  some  hours  with  water,  pressing,  heating  just  to  the 
boiling  point,  filtering,  then  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the 
precipitate  with  sulpliydric  acid,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  alcoliol.*  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  body  which  yields  pectin  when  unripe  fruits,  &e.,  are  boiled  with  acids, 
is  not  a  simple  proximate  principle  (pectose),  but  a  compound  of  pectin  with  lime ;  for, 

*  If  nputral  aretate  of  lead  he  added  to  the  boiled  solution  iiiste.id  of  the  basic  acetate,  n  less  abundant 
precipitate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  lead-sulphate  and  the  lead-compound  of  a  new  glycogcuous  «ub- 
ttanca. 
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on  washing  radish-pulp  completely  with  water  and  then  treating  it  with  an  acid,  lime 
passes  into  solution  as  well  as  pectin. 

Properties. — Pectin  is  a  wliite  amorphous  mass,  soluhle  in  water,  neutral  to  test-papers, 
precipitated  by  alcol)ol  as  a  jelly  from  dilute  solutions,  in  long  threads  from  strong 
solutions.  When  pure  it  is  not  precipitated  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  but  it  is  gen- 
erally mixed  with  a  certain  quantity  of  parapeetin,  which  gives  a  precipitate  with  that, 
reagent.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  gives  a  copious  precipitate.  It  lias  no  action  on 
polarised  light.   When  burnt  it  emits  an  odour  lilce  that  of  tartaric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  pectin  prepared  in  various  ways,  de- 
ducting the  mineral  substances  with  which  pectin  is  always  contaminated,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  prepared : 


Mulder.  Chodnew.  Freinj'.  rouimarcdc  &  Figuier. 


/■  h. 

Carbon        .      .       44-6                 4(i'0      43-S      3!)-7      3;)-5      405      43-8  4:i-2  43-3 

Hydrogen    .       .         5-4        5-5        5-5        f>-b        a  .5        5  6        5-5        5-9  5-0  5  f> 

Oxygen       .       .       50-0      49-3      4S-5      ."^O-T      54-8      54-9      .'^4-0      60  3  51-2  5M 


100  u    ino-0    100-0    100-0    loo-o    looo    loo-o    loo-o    lou-o  loo-o 

a.  Pectin  from  sweet  apples  at  120°,  leaving  5-9  per  cent,  ash,  eonsisting'of  nearly 
pure  lime,  with  a  little  silica  and  iron  oxide. — h.  Pectin  of  sour  apples  at  120°,  leaving 
"J-3  per  cent.  ash. — c.  Mean  of  two  analyses  of  pectin  from  pears  at  115°  ;  it  contained 
8  5  per  cent,  ash,  composed  of  lime,  magnesia,  iron-oxide,  potash,  chlorine,  sulphuric 
acid  and  phosphoric  acid. — d.  Pectin  of  apples  at  115°,  leaving  1-59  per  cent,  ash,  con- 
taining mucli  ferric  phosphate  -svithout  a  trace  of  carbonic  acid. — c.  Pectin  of  ripe  pears. 
/'.  jMcan  of  three  analyses  of  pectin  from  gentian  dried  at  120°,  and  still  containing 
mineral  sulistances. — g.  Mean  of  two  analyses  of  pectin  from  gentian  dried  at  120°, 
and  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  metallic  oxide  by  treatment  with  alkalis  and 
acids. — h.  Pectin  from  carrots  dried  at  120°. 

The  preceding  analyses,  though  they  agree  pretty  neai'ly  in  the  amount  of  hydrogen, 
yet  differ  so  greatly  in  the  carbon  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent  them  by  any  one 
formula.  The  discrepancy  douljtless  arises  from  the  great  difficulty  of  completely  puri- 
fying pectin  from  albuminous  substances,  sugar,  dextrin,  malate  of  calcium,  &c.,  which 
adhere  to  it  obstinately.  The  best  mode  of  testing  its  purity  is  to  precipitate  the 
aqueous  solution  with  excess  of  baryta-water,  which  throws  down  the  pectin,  leaving 
the  substances  just  mentioned  in  solution;  if  then  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  pre- 
cipitate and  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  leaves  no  residue  on  evapo- 
ration, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  pectin  is  pure  (Pre my).  In  the  preparation  and 
purifieation  of  pectin  it  is  indispensable  also,  according  to  Frdmy,  to  avoid  the  use  of 
boiling  water,  which  alters  it  rapidly  by  converting  it  into  parapeetin.  Fr  ferny  deduces 
from  his  own  analyses  of  pectin  the  formula  C'-H'*0'^,  requiring  40-7  per  cent,  carbon, 
6-1  hydrogen,  and  54-2  oxygen. 

Drcompnsitions. — Boiling  inatcr,  as  already  observed,  converts  pectin  into  parapeetin. 
Dilute  acids  at  the  boiling  heat  convert  it  into  metapectin,  and  finally  into  metapectic 
acid.  Alkalis  and  alkaline  earths  immediately  change  it  into  peetates,  and  these  salts 
■when  treated  -with  acids  yield  insoluble  pectic  acid.  Lastly,  under  the  influence  of 
pectasr,  pectin  is  converted  into  pectosic  acid. 

Parapeetin.  Aqueous  pectin,  -when  boiled  for  several  hours,  loses  its  gummy  con- 
sistence, and  is  converted  into  parapeetin,  which  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  form 
of  a  translucent  jelly.  It  then  still  retains  albuminous  substances,  which  are  precipitated 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Parapeetin  is  an  amorphous,  neutral  substance  resembling  pectin  ;  tasteless  ;  soluble 
in  water,  like  pectin  and  metapectin  ;  distinguished  from  the  former  by  being  pre- 
cipitable  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and  from  the  latter  by  not  being  precipitateil  by 
chloride  of  barium.  It  is  isomeric  with  pectin  at  100°,  but  gives  up  1  at.  water  when 
heated  to  140°. 


Q32 

H« 

031 

at  140°. 
384 
46 
496 

41-48 
4-97 
63-55 

a. 
41-51 

5-48 
53-01 

Frciny. 
b. 

42-88 
6-68 
51-44 

43-77 
5-41 
50-82 

926 

100-00 

100-00 

loooo 

100-00 

a  is  parapeetin  several  times  purified  ;  l>  and  c  are  less  pure. 

Parapeetin  is  converted,  by  boiling  with  dilute  acids;  into  metapectin;  by  aqueous 
o?/i-rt//«  into  a  salt  of  pectic  acid.  Its  aqueous  solution  precipitates  ncvtred  accfafr  of 
lead,  forming  a  precipitate  containing  very  variable  quantities  of  lead-oxide  (from  11-9 
to  18"8  and  21-2  per  cent.).  The  organic  portion  of  the  precipitate  was  found  to  con- 
tain 41-95  per  cent,  carbon,  and  5-42  hycbogen.  (Fremy.) 
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nxetapectln.  C'^H'^C  ? — Parapectin  is  quickly  conrerted  into  this  substance  Ly 
boiling  with  dilute  acids.  It  is  uncrj-stallisable  ;  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  is  soluble  in 
water,  like  pectin  and  parapectin  ;  distinguished  from  both  by  its  acid  properties  and 
precipitability  by  chloride  of  barium.  Metapectin  dried  at  100°,  gives  off  1  at.  water 
at  140°,  and  then  exhibits  the  same  composition  as  parapectin  (by  analysis,  41-85  per 
cent,  carbon,  and  5'.58  hydrogen). 

By  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  a  salt  of  pectic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  ;  if  the 
solution  also  contains  hydrochloric,  sulphuric,  or  oxalic  acid,  alcohol  throws  down 
gelatinous  compounds  of  these  acids  -n-ith  metapectin.  From  aqueous  metapectin, 
chloride  of  barium  throws  down  a  precipitate  containing  from  14  to  15  per  cent,  baryta 
(C^-H"0^'Ba"0  =  14-1  per  cent,  baryta).  The  lead-compound  contains  19-43  per 
cent,  lead-oside  {C^'^WO^KWO  =  20-30  per  cent.  Pb"0). 

Pectosic  acid.  This  acid,  probably  isomeric  with  parapectin  and  metapectin,  is 
obtained  as  the  first  product  of  the  action  of  pectase  or  of  aqueous  alkalis  on  aqueous 
pectin  the  solution  soKdifying  to  a  jelly  immediately  or  after  addition  of  acids  ;  but  it 
is  quickly  converted  into  pectic  acid  by  the  further  action  of  the  same  agents,  or  by 
boiling  water.  It  has  an  acid  reaction  ;  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  quite 
insoluble  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water 
(whereby  it  is  distinguished  from  pectin),  and  forms  a  jelly  on  coohng.  It  gave  by 
analysis  41-1  per  cent,  carbon,  and  5-25  hydrogen.  (Fremy.) 

The  gelatinous  amorphous  pcctosates  are  easily  converted  into  pectates  by  excess  of 
base  ;  when  pure  they  dissolve  completely  in  warm  dilute  acid,  whereas  pectatfls  leave 
a  residue  of  pectic  acid. 

The  barium-salt  precipitated  from  aqueous  pectin  by  a  quantity  of  baryta-water 
insufficient  for  complete  precipitation,  contains,  on  the  average,  24-4  per  cent,  baryta 
(C'=H*'Ba"0"  =  25-3  per  cent.  BaO). 

The  lead-salt  contains  32-75  per  cent.  lead-oside,  theformula  C^-H"Pb"0^'  requiring 
33-42  per  cent.  PbO. 

Pectic  acid.  — This  acid,  though  it  may  be  obtained  from  most  plants, 

if  not  from  all,  does  not  exist  in  them  ready  formed,  at  least  not  alwaj's,  but  is 
produced  from  pectose  or  pectin.  In  fact  when  a  solution  of  pectin  holding  potash  in 
suspension  is  left  to  itself  at  a  temperature  of  30°,  the  pectin  is  first  converted  into 
pectosic,  then  into  pectic  acid.  Dilute  solutions  of  potash,  soda,  alkaline  carbonates, 
ammonia,  and  aqueous  baryta,  strontia,  and  lime,  transform  pectin  almost  immediately 
into  pectates.  Pectic  acid  is  extracted  from  its  different  salts  by  submitting  pectates 
to  the  action  of  acids. 

Preparation. — 1.  Well  washed  carrot-pulp  is  boiled  with  water  slightly  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  pectin  is  dissolved.  This  pectin  is  converted  into 
pectate  of  sodium  by  boiling  with  the  proper  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate  (to  be  deter- 
mined by  trial) ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  separated 
pectic  acid  is  dried,  first  in  vacuo,  then  by  heat.  If  too  small  a  quantity  of  carbonate 
is  added,  pectosic  acid  may  be  formed  ;  if  too  much,  metapectic  acid  may  be  produced 
(Fremy). — 2.  The  pulp  of  peeled  turnips  is  well  washed  with  water  and  pressed,  and 
the  residue  is  boiled  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  with  water  to  which  of  sodic  car- 
bonate, or  a  small  quantity  of  caustic  potash,  has  been  added.  The  liquid  is  filtered, 
the  solution  is  precipitated  with  chloride  of  calcium  ;  and  the  pectate  of  calcium  is 
decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  (Braconnot.Regnault;  Simoniu,  J.  Pharm.  xx. 
478.  Regn  aiil  t  dissolves  the  still  coloured  pectic  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia  ;  decolorises 
it  with  animal  charcoal  at  60°  to  80°;  precipitates  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid; 
and  repeats  the  solution  in  ammonia  and  precipitation  with  acid,  in  order  to  remove 
the  mineral  constituents. 

3.  The  pulp  of  carrots  or  celery  is  exhausted  by  washing  -with  pure  water,  boiling 
with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  washing  with  pure  water;  the  residue 
is  boiled  with  very  chlute  potash-ley;  and  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  hj-drochlorie 
acid  (Braconnot).  Fremy  obtained  by  this  process  only  a  small  quantity  of 
pectic  acid  {vid.  sup.).  Chodnew boils  tiu-nips  after  trituration,  washing  and  press- 
ing, with  very  dilute  potash,  for  half  to  three  quarters  of  an  hour  ;  strains;  precipitates 
the  still  turbid  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  washes  the  pectic  acid  several  times, 
first  with  acidulated,  then  with  pure  water;  presses  it  with  the  hand  after  each  wash- 
ing, and  redissolves  it  in  ammonia,  whereby  an  easily  filtering  liquid  is  obtained, 
which,  after  filtration,  is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Tliis  precipitate  is 
washed  as  above,  and  finally  with  alcohol.* 

*  By  boiling  the  washed  pulp  of  turnips  or  .ipples  with  h3-<lrncliloric  ncid,  precipitating  with  alcohol, 
then  washing  the  precipitate  witli  alcohol  or  other,  pressing  and  drying  at  1'20°,  C  li  ori  n  e  w  obt.iineU 
a  non-fri.ible  mass  like  woody-fibre,  which  he  calls  pectous  acid;  it  is  slightly  acid,  soluble  in  water 
e»ea  after  drying,  precipitated  as  a  jelljr  by  excess  of  potash  or  iiine-water,  but  not  by  chloride  of  po. 
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According  to  Fry  my,  poetic  acid  prepared  in  the  ordinary  way  (probublj'  according 
to  methods  2  and  3)  contains  albnminoiis  substances  which  may  be  more  easily  pre- 
cipitated by  small  quantities  of  basic  acetate  of  lead,  after  prolonged  boiling  of  the 
solution  supersaturated  with  ammonia. 

Mulder  washes  comminuted  carrots,  turnips  or  sweet  apples  with  water,  boils 
the  residue  with  very  dilute  potash,  not  in  excess,  and  precipitates  with  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Fromberg  prepared  his  pectie  acid  from  turnips  by  comminution,  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  boiling  with  very  dilute  carbonate  of  sodium. 

According  to  Divers  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  91)  pectie  acid  is  produced,  together  with 
parapcctic  acid,  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gum  cotton. 

Properties. — Pectie  acid  in  the  moist  state,  is  a  transparent,  colourless  jelly,  which 
dries  up  to  a  white,  transparent,  horny  mass,  difficult  to  juilverise.  It  has  an  acid 
taste  and  reaction.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble 
also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.    Its  composition  is  as  follows : — 


Calculation 

(Fr^my). 

Mulder. 

Fromberg. 

Refinault. 

Chodnew. 

Fremv. 

a. 

b. 

at  1 4(1°. 

at  1-^11° 

at  I2(P. 

C'«  192" 

42-29 

44-9 

44-G 

44-5 

42-G9 

42-22 

41-40 

H"  22 

4-Sl 

5-4 

6-3 

5-2 

4-71 

5-24 

4-77 

0'^  2-10 

62-87 

49-7 

r.0-1 

50-3 

52-()0 

52-54 

53-83 

Q16JJ22Q15 

100-00 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  analyses  are  given  as  mean  results.  Eegnault  and  Chodnew  examined  pectie 
acid  prepared  from  turnips  ;  Fremy  analysed  acid  from  various  sources.  Chodnew's 
acid  left  h  per  cent,  ash,  wliich  is  deducted  :  see  above.  ^Mulder's  pectie  acid  a  was 
obtained  from  carrots,  and  left  4-17  per  cent,  of  ash,  composed  of  lime  with  traces  of 
silica ;  b  was  obtained  from  sweet  apples,  and  left  3-2  per  cent.  ash.  Fromberg's 
pectie  acid,  obtained  from  turnips  and  dried  at  140°,  left  7  per  cent,  ash,  composed  in 
great  part  of  caustic  lime. 

The  analyses  of  pectie  acid  differ  from  one  another  as  widely  as  those  of  pectin.  It 
is  most  probable,  however,  that  pectie  acid,  as  indicated  by  Fremy's  formula,  differs 
from  pectin  only  by  the  elements  of  water.  Eegnault  gave  the  formula  C"H"0'",  both 
for  pectie  acid  dried  at  140°,  and  for  that  contained  in  the  salts.  Chodnew  gives  the 
formida  C"H'°0'^  which  agrees  -mth  tlie  composition  of  many  of  the  pectates,  and  re- 
quires 42-42  per  cent,  carbon,  5  06  hydrogen,  and  62-52  oxygen. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Pectie  acid  becomes  coloured  at  120°  (Eegnault);  black  at 
150°  (Chodnew),  and  at  200°  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  water,  and  is  converted 
into  parapectic  acid,  p.  368  (Fremy). — 2.  It  melts  when  heated,  swells  up,  burns  away, 
and  leaves  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal  (Eegnault). — 3.  When  pectie  acid  is 
boiled  with  luatcr,  parapectic  acid  is  formed;  likewise  when  insoluble  pectactes  are 
boiled  with  water  (Fr^my).  When  pectie  acid  is  left  in  contact  with  water  for  two  or 
three  months,  it  dissolves  as  metapectic  acid,  which  is  likewise  produced  when  pectie 
acid  is  boiled  with  water  for  36  hours,  or  when  moist  pectie  acid  is  dried  by  heat.  Not 
a  trace  of  sugar  is  formed,  even  after  boiling  with  water  for  seven  or  eight  days,  and 
the  solution  does  not  reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate  unless  it  contains  para-  or  meta- 
pectic acid  (Fremy).    See  below. 

4.  Pectie  acid  is  not  altered  by  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  quickly  charred  by  that 
liquid  when  heated  (Braconnot,  Eegnault).  By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  it  is 
converted  into  metapectic  acid,  which  dissolves  (Fremy).  It  is  not  altered  by  hot 
\ery  d.\\.\iie  hydrochloric  acid  (Eegnault). — Pectie  acid  prepared  from  turnips  docs 
not  dissolve  till  after  very  long  boiling  with  dilute  acids  (more  quickly  with  concen- 
trated acids)  and  the  solution  does  not  contain  metapectic  acid  ;  that  which  is  prepared 
from  pectin  decomposes  much  more  quickly.  AA/Tien  the  first-mentioned  pectie  acid  is 
boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  the  liquid  soon  acquires  a  faint  red  colour,  reduces 
copper-  and  silver-salts,  and  if  sulphuric  acid  is  used,  gives  off  carbonic  and  formic 
acids,  and,  finally,  an  odour  of  caramel.  The  solution,  which  remains  coloiu-less  if 
diluted  at  the  right  moment,  leaves  a  black  product  when  filtered,  and  if  evaporated 
after  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  removed  by  carbonate  of  barium,  it  leaves  a  syrup 
from  which  alcohol  precipitates  a  barium-salt  soluble  in  water,  leaving  in  solution  a  sugar 
(partly  converted  into  caramel),  which  is  fermentable  and  capable  of  uniting  with 
common  salt.    The  barium-salt,  which  is  soluble  in  water,  appears  to  contain  formic 

tassium  ;  converted  into  pectir  arid  by  solution  in  potash-ley  and  precipitation  witli  hydrochloric  acid; 
contiiins  43-2  per  cent,  carbon,  f>-e>  liydrogen,  and  51 '2  oxygen. 

Another  acid,  called  hyperpcctic  acid,  is  obtained  from  the  turnip-pulp  after  exhaustion  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  potash  (not  with  amiiionia),  and  precipitating  with  liydro- 
chloricacid.  It  is  a  gelatinous  substance,  containing  (al  IfKi^)  after  deductiim  of  0-52  per  cent,  ash, 
41-5  per  cent,  carbon,  4  8  hydrogen,  and  53-7  oxygen,  and  is  distinguiihed  from  pectie  acid  by  not  dis- 
solving in  ammonia.  (Chodnew.) 
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aeid,  and  an  acid  similar  to  malic  acid  (Chodnew).  The  jelly  of  pippins  completely 
freed  from  sugar  by  alcohol,  is  converted  into  sugar  hy  twenty  minutes  boiling  with 
oxalic  acid  (Couverchel.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xlvi.  181).  According  to  Fremy,  pectic 
acid  is  transformed  by  acids  iu  the  same  manner  as  by  water,  therefore  without  forma- 
tion of  sugar.  Fremy  attributes  the  formation  of  sugar  in  Chodnew's  experiments  to 
the  presence  of  starch  in  the  pectic  acid  employed. 

6.  With  nitric  acid,  pectic  acid  yields  oxalic  acid  (Vauquelin)  and  mucic  acid 
(Braconnot).    Chodnew  obtained  mucic  acid  from  pectin,  but  not  from  pectic  acid. 

When  pectic  acid  is  heated  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  alkalis  or  alkaline 
carbonates,  metapectic  acid  is  formed  (Fremy).  Pectin  and  pectic  acid  prepared  from 
it,  undergo  these  transformations  much  more  readily  than  ordinary  pectic  acid  (Fremy, 
C  h  o  d  n  e  w).  The  liquid  acquires  a  brown  colour,  but  is  not  found  to  contain  oxalic 
acid  (Fremy). 

Pectatcs.  The  pectates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water,  the  rest  insoluble 
and  gelatinous.  The  jellies  precipitated  from  cold  solutions  are  denser  than  those 
obtained  from  hot  solutions  (Kegnault).  At  a  moderate  heat,  the  acid  expels  car- 
bonic acid  from  alkaline  carbonates.  It  dissolves  easily  in  aqueous  alkalis,  even  after 
drying.  Tlie  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride,  but  with  all  other  salts 
it  yields  gelatinous  precipitates,  which  dissolve  in  excess  of  alkali.  It  is  difficult  to 
obtain  the  salts  at  a  definite  degree  of  saturation,  because  the  neutral  salts  formed  at 
first  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  pectic  acid  (Eegnault,  Fremy).  When  a 
soluble  pectate  is  precipitated  by  a  metallic  salt,  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  de- 
pends upon  that  of  the  soluble  salt,  and  varies  with  it  (Kegnault).  The  jellies  pre- 
cipitated by  metallic  salts  from  pectate  of  ammonium  and  pectate  of  calcium,  are 
transparent  if  the  acid  was  pure.  They  obstinately  retain  portions  of  the  precipitant, 
which  cannot  be  removed  by  washiug  on  the  filter,  but  may  be  got  rid  of  by  pressing 
the  jelly  with  the  hand,  pouring  fresh  water  upon  it,  and  so  on,  whereby  the  salt 
acquires  the  consistence  of  woody  fibre,  and  becomes  friable  after  drying  (Chodnew). 
The  insoluble  salts  dry  up  to  very  hard,  difficidtly  friable,  horny,  hygroscopic  masses. 
They  take  fire  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  retain  water  obstinately,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  dried  below  140°  or  150°  and  decompose  at  about  200°  (Eegnault). 

The  ariimoniion-salt  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  jelly  by  dissolving  pectic  acid  in  am- 
monia, and  precipitating  with  alcohol. — The  potassium-salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner 
as  a  jelly  which  Ijecomes  fibrous  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  dried  at  120°.  It  re- 
dissolves  in  water  forming  a  neutral  solution.  Chodnew  found  18-89  per  cent,  potash 
(K-0)  in  the  salt  dried  at  120°,  and  20-0  per  cent,  in  the  salt  dried  between  150°  and 
160°. — The  sodium-salt  obtained  in  like  manner  is  a  colourless  jelly  containing  (at  120°) 
13-73  per  cent,  sodium.  (Chodnew.) 

Pectate  of  barium  is  obtained  as  a  colourless  jelly  by  mixing  chloride  of  barium  with 
a  solution  of  pectic  aeid  in  ammonia.  Fremy  obtains  it  pure  by  treating  a  cold  sol- 
ution of  pectin  protected  from  the  air  with  a  large  excess  of  baryta-water.  A  copious 
precipitate  of  pectosate  of  barium  is  then  formed,  which  changes  into  pectate  under  the 
influence  of  excess  of  base.  The  precipitate  is  to  be  quickly  washed  and  dried,  first  in 
a  vacuum,  then  in  a  stove  at  120-'.    It  contains  20-1  per  cent,  baryta.  (Mulder.) 

The  calcium-salt  is  obtained  in  like  manner  as  a  transparent  jelly,  which  in  three 
preparations,  dried  at  120°,  gave  12-38,  12-42,  and  12-46  per  cent.  lime.  (Chodnew.) 

The  cop2}cr-salt  is  a  green  jelly  containing  16-86  — 16  38  per  cent,  cupric  oxide 
(Chodnew);  of  variable  composition  (Regnault).  The  /c«(/-«(t/;' obtained  by  pre- 
cipitating acetate  of  lead  with  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  pectic  acid,  contains  very 
variable  quantities  of  pectic  acid  (34  to  60  percent,  according  to  Fremy).  The  organic 
matter  in  this  precipitate  contains,  according  to  various  analysts,  from  42-9  to  4.5  2 
per  cent,  carbon,  5-2  to  4-5  hydrogen,  and  49-6  to  53-0  oxygen.  The  silccr-salt  is 
difficult  to  obtain  pure.  Regnault  found  it  to  contain  quantities  of  silver-oxide 
varying  from  37-7  to  41-0  per  cent. 

From  the  above  discordant  results  of  the  analyses  of  pectates,  it  is  impossible  to  ob- 
tain any  verification  of  the  formula  of  pectic  acid. 

Parapectic  acid.  C-'H"0-^  ? — Pectic  acid  boiled  for  some  time  with  water 
dissolves  as  parnpectic  acid.  In  like  manner,  pectates  heated  for  several  hours  to 
150"  or  boiled  with  water,  are  converted  into  parapectates.  Parapectic  acid  is  also 
formed,  together  with  pectic  aeid,  by  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  gun-cotton. 
(Divers,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  91.) 

Parapectic  acid  is  soluble  in  water,  imcrystallisable,  destitute  of  optical  rotatory 
power,  and  has  a  strong  acid  reaction.  When  heated,  it  behaves  like  pectin  ;  when 
dissolved  in  water,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  metapectic  acid ;  when  boiled  with 
potassio-cupric  tartrate,  it  precipitates  cuprous  oxide ;  and  it  is  not  fermentable. — It 
forms  soluble  salts  with  the  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  excess  of  baryta- 
water,  being  thereby  distinguished  from  metapectic  acid ;  from  its  aqueous  solution  it 
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is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  The  potassium-salt  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution 
bj  alcohol,  and  dried  at  150'',  contains  23  per  cent,  potash  (C'^''IP"K^O-'  =  22-4  per 
cent.  K'O). — The  lead-salt  obtained  by  boiling  pectate  of  lead  suspended  in  water  for 
several  hours,  or  by  precipitating  aqueous  parapectic  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead, 
■was  found  to  contain  from  40'0  to  41'7  per  cent,  lead-o.xide,  and  the  organic  part  of 
the  precipitate  gave,  as  the  mean  of  three  analyses,  43  9  per  cent,  carbon  and  4'7 
hydrogen,  whence  Fremy  deduces  the  formula  C'-'H^"Pb-0-'. 

WCetapectlc  acid.  C"H'*0'?  Acide  cdliilique. — This  acid  occurs  as  a  product  of 
the  transformation  of  pectose,  in  all  fluids  of  the  vegetable  organism  which  are  in 
contact  with  tissue  containing  pectase.  All  pectous  substances  may  be  converted 
either  directly  into  metapectic  acid,  or  into  products  which  yield  this  acid  after  further 
treatment.  When  lime  is  allowed  to  act  on  mangold-wurzel  pulp  in  the  manufacture 
of  sugar  on  the  large  scale,  metapeetate  of  calcium  may  bo  formed,  which  then  aecuniu- 
lates  in  the  molasses.  It  may  be  prepared  by  washing  chopped  mangold-wurzel  with 
water  ;  boiling  the  residue  for  an  hour  with  milk  of  lime  and  pressing ;  evaporating 
the  liquid  to  a  syrup,  and  mixing  it  with  alcohol.  Metapeetate  of  calcium  then 
falls  to  the  bottom,  and  after  it  has  been  decomposed  by  oxalate  of  ammonium,  the 
filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  to  precipitate  colouring 
matter,  pliosphoric  acid  and  other  substances  ;  and  the  filtrate  is  supersaturated  witli 
ammonia,  which  throws  down  metapeetate  of  lead.  By  decomposing  this  salt  under 
water  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  aqueous  metapectic  acid  is 
obtained  as  an  amorphous,  strongly  acid  mass,  destitute  of  rotatory  power,  deliquescent, 
and  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  aqueous  solution  quickly  becomes  covered  with 
mould,  and  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling,  with  formation  of  acetic  acid  and  black 
ulmic  acid.  It  reduces  potassio-nipric  tartrate  at  the  boihng  heat,  also  silver  and  gold 
salts.  The  metapectatcs  (excepting  the  basic  salts)  are  all  soluble  in  water.  Tho 
aqueous  acid  decomposes  carbonates  and  neutralises  strong  bast  s. 

Metapeetate  of  Lead . — Aqueous  metapectic  acid  precipitates  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
but  not  the  neutral  acetate.  Tho  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkidine  metapectatcs  added 
to  neutral  or  basic  acetate  of  lead  in  excess  (of  the  lead-salt?)  thi-ow  down  soluble 
precipitates.  The  precipitates  thrown  down  from  aqueous  metapectic  acid  by  basic 
acetate  of  lead  contain  from  67-5  to  68-8  per  cent.  (C»H'»Pb'0^  =  C7-2  per  cent.  PbO) 
and  73-4  to  74'2  per  cent,  oxide  of  lead  (C''H'»PbO«.Pb"0  =  75-4  per  cent.  PbO) ;  after 
deduction  of  the  lead-oxide,  they  contain  on  the  average  43'51  per  cent.  C,  4'68  H, 
and  5-91  0,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Cf'H'»0'  (calc.  44-08  per  cent.  C,  4-58  H, 
and  61-3  0). 

Pyropectlc  acid.  When  pectin  or  either  of  its  derivatives,  such  as  pectic,  para- 
pectic, or  motapeetic  acid,  is  heated  to  200°,  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  evolved, 
and  pyropectic  acid  remains  in  the  form  of  a  black  substance  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  It  contains  51-3  per  cent,  carbon,  6'3  hydrogen,  and  43'4 
oxygen,  whence  Fremy  deduces  the  formula  C"H"*0'.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  this  body  are  in  the  same  proportion  as  in  the  black  acid  of 
sugar. — Pyropectic  acid  forms  brown  uncrystallisable  salts.  (Fremy.) 

General  view  of  the  transformations  of  Peetin  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
Pectous  substances. 

1.  Pectose  heated  with  dilute  acids  is  converted  into  pectin,  which  by  longer  boiling 
is  tran.sformed  into  metapectic  acid. 

2.  By  boiling  with  milk  of  lime,  it  is  converted  into  metapectic  acid.  Probably 
pectic  acid  is  formed  in  the  first  instance. 

3.  Pectin,  when  its  aqueous  solution  is  left  to  itself,  changes  into  metapectic  acid. 
If  pectase  is  likewise  present,  the  change  takes  place  more  quickly,  pectosic,  pectic, 
and  metapectic  acid  being  successively  produced.  When  peetin  is  boiled  with  water, 
parapectin  is  produced. 

4.  Pectin  boiled  with  strong  acids,  is  converted  into  metapectic  acid. 

5.  By  cold  dilute  aqueous  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  pectosic  acid,  which  quickly 
■undergoes  further  transformation  into  pectic  acid,  or  by  boiling  with  strong  alkalis, 
into  metapectic  acid. 

6.  Peirapectin  boiled  with  dilute  acids  is  converted  into  metapeetin  ;  aqueous  alkalis 
convert  it  into  a  pectate. 

7.  Metapeetin  is  converted  by  alkalis  into  salts  of  pectic  acid. 

8.  Pectosic  acid  is  converted  into  pectic  acid  by  boiling  witli  water,  either  ]iure  or 
alkaline,  or  by  contact  with  pectose.  When  boiled  with  aqueous  alkalis  it  forms 
metapectic  acid. 

9.  Pectic  acid  is  converted,  by  long  contact  with  water  in  the  cold,  more  quickly-  at 
Vol.  IV.  B  B 
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the  boiling  heat,  into  parapeetic  acid,  then  further  into  metapectic  acid.  Boiling  with 
acids  or  alkalis  likewise  converts  it  into  metapectic  acid. 

10.  Parapeetic  acid  in  contact  with  water,  is  quickly  converted  into  metapectic  acid. 

11.  Metapectic  acid  cannot  be  converted  into  any  other  substance  of  the  pectin 
group. 

PEGAXTZTE.  Native  phosphate  of  aluminium  from  Strigis  near  Freiberg  (see 
Phosphates). 

PEGANUM  BARMAXA,  AXKAZ.OZDS  OF.  See  H.^rmalixe  and  Har- 
MINE  (iii.  7). 

PEGIVIATZTE.    Graphic  granite. 

PEGMATOXiZTE.    Syn.  with  OETHeCLASE. 

PEGMZir.  A  protein-substance  obtained  by  Thomson  from  the  buff  coat  of  the 
blood  of  men  and  horses,  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  exhausting  the  dried  residue 
with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  contains  sulphur,  and  is  regarded  by  Thomson  as  a 
peculiar  substance. 

PEZ.ARGONE.  C"H=^0  =  C''H".C'Hi-0.  Octyl-pelargyl.—^hm  pelargonate 
of  barium  is  submitted  to  dry  distillation,  this  compound  passes  over  as  a  brown  oil 
which  solidities  on  cooling,  while  carbonate  of  barium  remains  behind.  The  distilled 
products,  after  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  form  a  solid  substance  which  dissolves 
easily  in  ether,  and  is  deposited  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  large  laminse  which 
assume  a  nacreous  aspect  when  dry.  It  is  strongly  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid, 
forming  a  nitro-acid. 

PEI.ARCON'EN'E.    C''H'^    Syn.  with  Nokylkne  (p.  134). 

PEZ.ARCOM-ZC  ACZD.  CH'W  =  ^'^"'^  1 0.  (Eedtenbacher  [18-16],  Ann. 

Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  62.— PI  ess,  ibid.  lix.  54.— Gerhard  t,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  107. 
— Cahours,  Compt.  rend.  xsvi.  262. — Chiozza,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  207). — ■ 
Thisacid  exists  in  the  volatile  oil  ofPelarc/oniiimroseum.  1.  It  is  produced,  together  with 
several  other  volatile  acids,  in  the  distillation  of  choloidic  and  of  oleic  acid  (p.  193), 
with  nitric  acid  (Eedtenbacher). — 2.  In  the  oxidation  of  oil  of  rue  by  nitric  acid 
(Gerhardt  and  Cahours). — 3.  A  small  quantity  of  pelargonic  acid  is  formed  together 
with  many  other  volatile  acids,  in  the  putrefaction  of  yeast.  (W.  Muller,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixx.  66  ;  0.  Hesse,  ibid.  Ixxi.  472.) 

Preparation.  From  oil  of  rue. — When  1  pt.  of  oil  of  rue  is  gently  heated  with  1  pt. 
of  commercial  nitric  acid  and  2  pts.  of  water,  an  action  sets  in,  violent  at  first  and  con- 
tinuing fur  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour,  even  after  the  fii-e  has  been  removed.  The  liquid 
is  then  boiled  and  cohobated  repeatedly,  till  scarcely  any  red  fumes  are  evolved ;  the 
layer  of  oil  is  decanted,  washed  with  water,  and  treated  with  aqueous  potash,  where- 
upon some  non-acid  oil  of  a  very  acrid  odour  is  separated ;  the  alkaline  solution  is  de- 
composed by  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the  oily  acid  which  separates,  and  is  contaminated 
with  resin  and  colouring  matters,  is  collected  and  rectified.  The  distillate  is  neutralised 
with  baryta,  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  cold  water,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol, 
then  filtered  and  cooled  to  the  crystallising  point.  Pelargonate  of  barium  then  crj'stal- 
lises  out  (the  mother-liquor  sometimes  retains  caprate  of  barium) :  and  this  salt  decom- 
posed by  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields  pelargonic  acid,  as  an  oil  floating  on  the  surface 
(Gerhardt).  Owing  to  certain  circumstances  not  ascertained,  a  compound  of  nitric 
oxide  with  pelargonic  acid  is  sometimes  obtained  in  this  process.  (Chiozza.) 

From  the  blossom  and  herb  of  Pelargonium  rosetnn. — The  herb  is  distilled  with  water; 
the  distillate  saturated  with  baiyta;  the  neutral  oil  distilled  off ;  and  the  residue  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  exhausted  with  boiling  alcohol,  which  takes  up  pelargonate  of 
barium.  (Pless.) 

Properties. — Pelargonic  acid  is  a  colourless  oil  (greasy  according  to  Eedtenbacher) 
■which  solidifies  in  the  cold,  melting  afterwards  at  10°.  Smells  shghtly  of  butyric  acid. 
Boils  at  260°  ;  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  it  distils  undecomposed  and  colour- 
less (Cahours).    It  is  slightly  soluble  in  wafer,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Pelargonic  acid  becomes  yellow  by  keeping  (Cahours). — 
2.  "When  1  pt.  of  pelargonic  acid  is  intimately  mixed  with  4  pts.  of  potash-liine,  and 
gradually  raised  to  a  red  heat  in  a  coated  retort,  much  gas  escapes,  a  clear,  amber- 
yellow,  thin  liquid  passes  over,  and  the  alkali,  partly  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  re- 
mains behind.  Bromine  absorbs  the  greater  part  of  the  gas,  composed  of  ethylene, 
tritylene  and  tetrylene  ;  the  uncondensed  portion  burns  with  a  very  faint  flame,  and  is 
a  mixture  of  hydrogen  and  marsh-gas.  The  liquid,  during  rectification,  begins  to  boil 
at  105°  to  186°;  up  to  110°  hexyleno  passes  over;  the  remainder  between  135°  and 
1  W  (Cahours).— 3.  The  acid  is  resolved  by  the  dry  distillation  of  its  barium-sah 
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into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pelargone  (C a  hours). — -l.  It  is  violently  acted  iipou 
hy  'pentaMor id e  of  yhospkurus,  evolving  hydrochloric  acid  and  forming  oxyehloride  of 
phosphorus  and  chloride  of  25elargyl.    (Gahours. ) 

Pc/arqonate  of  Ammonium  is  crystalline  (Cahours).  Pelargonic  acid  suspended 
in  ammonia  and  heated  forms  a  transparent  jelly,  resembling  gelatinous  silica.  This 
jelly  dissolves  when  heated  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  and  forms  a  milky  liquid, 
resembling  a  solution  of  soap,  and  congealing  in  the  cold  to  a  pap-like  jelly.  The  salt 
dissolves  very  readily  in  cold  alcohol  (Gerhardt).  2''otussium-  and  sodium-salts 

are  readily  soluble  and  crystallisable.  (Cahours.) 

Ptlargoixite  of  Barium,  C"H^^I]a"0^  prepared  as  above,  forms  white  scales,  having 
a  pearly  lustre  (Gerhardt);  large laminfe  resembling  cholesterin  (Redtenbacher). 
Contains  no  water  of  crystallisation.  Dis.solves  but  sparingly  in  cold,  somewhat  more 
in  hot  water  (Gerhardt);  dissolves  in  water  less  readily  than  the  similarly  crys- 
tallising valerate  and  oinanthylate  of  barium,  Init  more  readily  than  the  caprate.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  (Redtenbacher).  Tha  calcium- sxli].  struntium- 
salts  crystallise  from  alcohol  in  pearly  scales,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Pdargonatc  of  Copper,  C"'H^^Cu"0^  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  alcoholic  nm- 
monium-salt  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  copper.  The  abundant  greenish-blue  precipitate 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  on  evaporation  yields  droj^s  of  a  green  oil  which 
solidify  on  cooling,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol  crystallise  in  greenish-bluo 
grains  as  the  liquid  cools.  It  retains  2  at.  water  at  100°,  and  in  that  state  gives  by 
analysis  15'-i5  per  cent,  of  copper  (calc.  15'38). 

Felargonatc  of  Silver,  C"H"AgO''',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  hot  aqueous 
.solution  of  the  barium-salt  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Analysis  407 — 41'16  per  cent, 
silver — calc.  4075  per  cent. 

Felargonatc  of  Ethijl.  C'lP-O^  =  CTI'-(C=IP)0=.  Pelargonic  cthn:— 
Produced  from  chloride  of  pelargyl  and  alcohol ;  also  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  through  alcoholic  pelargonic  acid,  whereupon  the  ether  separates  as  a 
yellow  oil,  which  is  to  be  washed  successively  with  sudic  carbonate  and  water,  then 
dried  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  rectified.  When  thus  purified  it  forms  a  colourless 
oil  of  specific  gravity  0-86,  boiling  between  216°  and  218'-'.  Bj'  boiling  witli  potash 
it  is  resolved  into  alcohol  and  pehirgonato  of  potassium.  The  so-called  cenanthic  ether 
(p.  174)  is  probably  the  same  compound. 

PEXiARGOXrXC  ANHYDRIDE.  C'lP'O^  =  {G>WO)-0.—Auhydro7is  Pelar- 
gonic acid.  Pelargonic  Pilargonatc.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxxix.  207.) — Ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus  on  pelargonate  of  barium.  Colourless 
<ul,  lighter  than  water,  solidifying  at  0°  to  a  mass  of  fine  needles,  which  melts  at  5°. 
Smells  slightly  rancid  in  the  cold,  but  vinous  and  aromatic  when  mixed  with  hot 
aqueous  vapour.  Heated  on  glass,  it  evolves  acrid  fumes  and  the  odour  of  Inirnt  fat. 
It  is  very  slowly  transformed  into  pelargonic  acid  by  water;  by  aqueous  alkalis  less 
easily  than  caprylic  anhydride. 

Bcmopelargonic  Anhydride,  C"^H-'0'=  j  ^''tlK)!*^'    -A-lrcady  described  (i.  o58). 
PEXiAKGOirZC  ETHER.    See  PEL.inG0NATE  OF  Eth\x  {suprei). 
PEZiARCiri..    C'lP'O.— The  radicle  of  pelargonic  acid,  &c. 

Chloride  (f  Pelargi/l,  C'H"0C1,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phos- 
phorus on  pelargonic  acid.  After  rectification  it  forms  a  colourless  liquid  heavier  than 
water,  having  a  suffocating  odour,  giving  off  dense  fumes  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
boiling  at  220°.  In  contact  with  alcoiiol  it  becomes  strongly  heated,  and  forms  pelar- 
gonate of  ethyl.    (Cahours,  loc.  cit.) 

PEXiE'S  HAIR.    A  capillary  variety  of  ob.?idian  from  Hawaii  (p.  170). 

PBIiICAN'ITE.  A  variety  of  cimolite  (i.  98.5)  from  the  decomposed  granite  of 
Kiew  in  Russia. 

PEXiIOM.  A  smoky-blue  variety  of  dichroito  from  Bodenraais  in  Bavaria 
(ii.  320). 

PEXiIiTTTEXWEf  A  base  formed,  according  to  Bcideker,  from  liydrated  pelosine, 
by  contact  with  air  and  light.  On  treating  the  yellow  product  with  alcohol,  pelluteine 
dissolves  and  separates  on  cooling  in  brownish-yellow  flocks,  containing  (at  110°)  73  9 
per  cent,  carbon,  6'2  hydrogen,  and  3'8  nitrogen,  agreeing  approximately  with  the 
formula  C  'lI'^NO^  The  chloroplaiinate  is  a  precipitate  containing  from  177  to  18  0 
per  cent,  platinum. 

PEIiOCONXTE.    A  variety  of  cupreous  manganese  (iii.  814),  having  n  liver- 
brown  streak. 

PEX.OPIV»I.    See  NioTuuM  (p.  48). 

PEZiOSnrE  or  Cissampelinr.  C'^Il^XO',  (Yv'iggers,  Ann.  Ch.  Phni-m.  xxvii.  20  ; 
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xxxiii.  81.  Bodeker,  Ixix.  63.) — An  alkaloid  contained  in  the  root  of  Pareira  brava, 
commonly  attributed  to  Cissampclvs  pardra,  L. ,  a  shrubby  menisperniaceous  plant, 
growing  chiefly  on  the  woody  hills  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  obtained  by  exhausting  the 
root  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  sodium  (not  in  excess), 
dissolving  the  precipitate  in  ether,  and  evaporating.  Pareira  root  yields  from  to  i 
of  its  weight  of  pelosine. 

Pelosine  obtained  as  above  forms  an  amorphous  transparent  varnish.  On  adding 
water  to  the  ethereal  solution,  and  expelling  the  ether  by  distillation,  it  separates  as  a 
white  pulverulent  hydrate,  which  gives  off  its  water  at  100°,  and  leaves  a  residue 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Pelosine  is  insoluble  in  water,  uncrystallisable,  inodorous, 
but  has  a  sweetish  bitter  taste.  It  blues  reddened  litmus.  When  dried  at  120°  it 
contains  71"0  to  72'0  per  cent,  carbon,  7"2  to  7'0  hydrogen,  and  4  7  nitrogen,  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  above  foi-mula  (calc.  72'2  carbon,  7'0  hydrogen,  4'7  nitrogen,  and  16-1 
oxygen),  which  is  the  same  as  that  of  codeine.  According  to  Bodeker,  hydrated  pelosine 
contains  8 '21  per  cent,  water. 

Pelosine  undergoes  alteration  in  contact  with  the  air,  especially  under  the  influence 
of  heat  and  moisture.    It  is  rcsinised  by  moderately  strong  nitric  acid. 

The  salts  of  pelosine  are  for  the  most  part  very  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallise. 
The  solutions  give  precipitates  with  auric  and  platinic  chlorides.  The  hydrocHorate, 
C'"H'-'NO^.HCl.H-0,  is  best  prepared  by  passing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  a 
solution  of  pelosine  (previously  dried  at  120°)  in  absolute  ether.  The  salt  is  then 
deposited  in  white  flocks,  which  must  be  washed  with  the  same  liquid.  When  dried  it 
forms  an  amorphous,  very  hygrometric  powder,  very  sohible  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
The  solution  leaves  a  varnish  when  evaporated.  The  salt  dried  at  110°  is  anhydrous. 
'Hhe  chlorojilatinate  2(C"*H-'N0MICl).Pt"Cl<  (at  110°)  is  a  pale  yellow,  amorphous, 
strongly  electric  precipitate.  The  chroinatc,  C'*H-'NO^Cr''H-OMI-0  (?)  is  a  yellow 
flocculent  precipitate  which  turns  brown  during  washing,  and  when  heated  a  few 
degrees  above  100°,  decomposes  suddenly,  giving  off  chinoline  (?)  and  phenylic 
alcohol. 

PEXirCATXTE.  A  variety  of  hydrodolomite,  found  on  Vesuvius,  and  at  Predazzo 
in  South  Tyrol.  Specific  gravity  2'534  to  2'613.  Contains  26'7  to  29-8  per  cent, 
carbonic  anhydride,  35'8o  to  35'7  lime,  24'9  to  23'8  magnesia,  and  16  6  to  10'7  water, 
agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  Ca"CO^.Mg"Ii^O^.  (Both,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxvi.  304.    Dam  our,  Bull,  geolog.  [2]  iv.  1052.) 

PETJGHiVWAR  DTABIBZ.    The  hairy  stem  of  an  East  Indian  fern,  CihoUuin 
Cvmiiigii  (i.  962),  used  for  arresting  hfemorrhage. 
PEZ^NXnS.    A  variety  of  chlorite  from  Zermatt  in  the  Valais  (i.  918). 
FENTNXTE.    Syn.  with  Hybeomckelmagkxsite  (iii.  212). 

PEHTTil..    A  prefix  denoting  that  a  compound  contains  5  atoms  of  the  element 

specified:  e.g.  pentachloricle  of  pkvsphortis,  PCP  ;  j^tntackloraeeione,  C^HCPO. 

PEM'TilCHX.OSOXVX.Zir   or   PEU'Til.CHX.OROXVX.OXTE.    One  of  the 

products  obtained,  according  to  Gorup-Besanez,  by  the  action  of  hj-pochlorous  acid  on 
creosote  (ii.  10.5). 

PENTASUtPHOPYROPHOSPHATE  OP  ETBVX..  See  Sulphophos- 
PHOEic  Ethers. 

PElTTE'THYXiEiaXC  AXCOSOZi.    See  Etuylene,  Hydrates  of  (ii.  577). 

PEN TATHIOWIC  ACID.    See  SuiprrLfE,  Oxygen-acids  of. 

PEPXiOXiITE.  A  mineral  from  Eamsberg  in  Sweden,  having  the  composition  of 
a  hydrous  dichroite  (ii.  320).  Specific  gravity  2-68  to  2'75.  Contains  45'9o  per  cent, 
silica,  30'51  alumina,  6'77  ferrous  oxide,  7'99  magnesia,  0"50  lime,  and  8'30  water. 
(Carlsson,  Kongl.  Vet.  Acad.  Forh.  1857,  p.  241.) 

PEPSIN'.  (Schwann,  Miiller's  Arch.  1836. — Wasmann,  Dissert.  1839.  Lehm. 
Phys.  Ch.  ii.  40.— Briicke,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  xliii.  601.— Schmidt,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixi.  22.) — The  '' active  principle  "  or  digestive  "ferment"  of  gastric  juice.  The 
name  was  first  used  by  Schwann.  He  precipitated  gastric  juice  or  acid  infusion  of 
stomach  with  mercuric  chloride,  suspended  the  pi-ecipitate  in  water,  and  got  rid  of  the 
mercury  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  very  speedily  dissolved  or 
digested  albumen,  &c.,  at  a  blood-heat ;  and  Wasmann  showed  that  from  it  could  be 
precipitated  by  alcohol  a  substance  which,  when  redissolved  in  dilute  acids,  exhibited 
the  same  digestive  powers,  and  to  which  the  name  of  pepsin  was  given.  Pepsin,  thus 
prepared,  was  from  its  reactions  judged  to  be  a  protein-body.  But  Mulder  obtained 
artificial  digestive  fluids,  free  from  proteic  reactions,  and  quite  recently  Briicke  has 
been  able  to  prepare  pepsin  in  a  state  of  greater  purity.  An  infusion  of  tlie  glandular 
layer  of  the  stomach,  made  with  dilute  tribasic  pho.sphoric  acid,  is  filtered  and  neu- 
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tralisfd  with  lime-water.  The  Lulky  precipitate  of  calcic  phosphate,  which  carries 
down  with  it  mechanically  the  greater  part  of  tlio  j)epsin,  is  collected,  washed,  pressed, 
and  treated  witli  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  The  solution  is  again  precipitated  by 
lime-water,  and  the  deposit  again  dissolved  in  dilute  acid.  To  this  second  solution  is 
gradually  added,  by  means  of  a  long  filter  reaching  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
a  saturated  solution  of  cholesterin  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  ether  and  i  alcohol,  and  the 
whole  is  well  shaken.  The  cholesterin,  with  the  mechanically  entangled  pepsin,  i.s 
separated  by  filtration,  well  washed,  and  treated  with  ether.  The  ether,  holding  the 
cholesterin  in  solution,  is  then  poured  off,  and  the  remaining  liquid  filtered.  The 
filtrate  which,  when  feebly  acidified,  acts  very  energetically  on  protein-bodies,  gives 
DO  precipitate  with  mineral  acids,  tannin,  or  mercuric  chloride,  and  only  a  turbidity 
with  the  acetates  of  lead.  It  gives  no  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  is  not  coloured  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  or  by  strong  hydrocliloric  acid.  Pepsin  appears,  therefore, 
not  to  be  a  protein  body  ;  that  of  previous  writers  evidently  contained  other  substances 
beside  the  actual  "ferment"  itself. 

Pepsin  is  only  active  in  a  dilute  acid  solution.  It  is  apparently  more  active  in 
conjunction  with  hydrochloric  than  with  lactic  or  other  acids.  A  too  high  or  too  low 
degree  of  acidity  is  injurious,  0'U8 — 0'2  per  cent,  of  hydrochloric  acid  being  about  the 
most  suitable.  Neutralisation  suspends,  without  destroying,  the  action  of  a  dilute 
acid  solution.    Strong  alkalis  seem,  liowever,  to  injure  pepsin. 

The  temperature  best  suited  for  the  action  of  pepsin  is  that  of  the  body.  According 
to  Brinton,  the  particular  degree  varies  witii  the  individual  temperature  of  the 
animal,  the  pepsin  of  fishes  being  inert  at  the  temperature  of  the  mammalian  body. 
In  general,  temperatures  above  that  of  the  body  are  injurious  ;  those  below  retard  the 
action.    A  solution  of  pepsin  is  completely  deprived  of  its  energy  by  boiling. 

Pepsin  appears  not  to  be  used  up  or  consumed  during  digestion  ;  that  which  is 
poured  into  the  alimentary  canal  during  digestion  pa.sses  out  in  part  by  the  urine  after 
it  has  done  its  work,  and  may  bo  recovered  from  that  fluid.  Briicke  found  it  also 
in  flesh. 

The  modus  operandi  of  pepsin  is  unknown.  It  is  usually  called  a  "ferment,"  but 
some  other  name  seems  to  be  needed  to  distinguish  its  action  from  such  a  process  as 
vinous  fermentation.  The  theory  that  "the  action  of  gastric  juice  is  a  transfer  to 
albumen,  &c.,  of  a  molecular  change  going  on  in  the  gastric  juice,  pejjsin  and  jjeptone 
being  essentially  analogous  to  each  other  in  properties,"  is  distinctly  negatived  by  the 
fact  of  pepsin  not  being  a  pirotein-compound  ;  and  we  may  infer,  from  pepsin  not 
being  used  up  in  digestion,  and  from  its  possessing  in  itself  no  great  proneness  to 
change,  that  any  "  energy  "  which  is  concerned  in  peptonitieation  does  not  come  from 
the  pepsin  itself. 

Pepsin,  as  secreted  in  the  so-called  peptic  glands  of  the  stomacli,  is  neutral ;  the 
secretion  becomes  acid  in  the  ducts  of  the  glands  (Brucke).  Schmidt  supposes 
that  pepsin  and  hydi-ochloric  acid  unite  to  form  a  compound  acid,  the  chloro-hydro- 
pepsic  acid. 

The  action  of  pepsin  is  hindered  by  the  presence  of  peptones.  Hence,  when  portions 
of  albumen,  &c.,  are  successively  added  to  a  given  quantity  of  solution  of  pepsin,  the 
process  of  digestion  is  at  last  arrested.  The  addition  of  fresh  dilute  acid  will,  however, 
renew  it. 

A  preparation  has  become  an  article  of  pharmacy  under  the  name  of  pepsin.  It  is 
obtained  by  drj-ing  the  glandular  layer  of  pig's  or  calf's  stomach  at  low  temperatures. 

M.  F. 

PEPTOWES.  (Lehmann,  Lehrb.  i.  318. — Briicke,  Wien.  Acad.  Ber.  xxxvii. 
131.— Meissner,  Zeitschr.  Eat.  Med.  vii.  1,  viii.  280,  x.  1,  xii.  46,  xiv.  78,  303.) 
— Derivatives  of  the  protein-bodies  arising  during  the  process  of  digestion;  album  i- 
nose  of  Mialhe.  According  to  Lehmann  and  Mulder,  the  peptones  are  white 
amorphous  bodies,  insoluble  in  alcohol  but  readily  soluble  in  water,  the  solution 
reddening  litmus.  They  form  soluble  neutral  compounds  with  alkaline  and  earthy 
bases.  The  feebly  acid  solutions  are  not  coagulated  by  boiling,  not  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  mineral  acids,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  sulphate  of  sodium,  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  or  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  but  by  tannin  and  mercuric  chloride.  They  turn 
the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  and  give  Millon's  and  tlie  xanthoproteic  reaction. 

Meissner's  account  of  these  bodies  is  as  follows.  AVhen  the  opalescent  fluid 
resulting  from  the  digestion  of  coagulated  albumen  with  pepsin  and  hydrochloric  acid  of 
O'l — 0'2  percent,  strength,  is  filtered  and  carefully  neutralised,  a  white  flaky  precipitate 
is  thrown  down,  which  may  be  separated  by  filtration,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  liquid 
perfectly  clear.  The  acid  solutions  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  casein,  muscle- 
fibre,  and  blood-fibrin,  give,  when  neutralised,  a  similar  precipitate,  which  Meissner 
calls  parapeptone.  'When  the  clear  neutral  fluid  remaining  after  the  separation  of 
the  parapeptone  is  carefully  acidified,  so  that  the  amount  of  free  acid  is  very  small,  i 
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second  precipitate  is  funned,  which  also  may  be  removed  by  filtration,  and  to  which 
the  name  of  metapeptone  has  been  given  (only  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  body 
can  be  obtained  by  the  digestion  of  albumen).  The  filtrate  contains  the  peptones. 
When  fibrin  or  casein  is  exposed  to  artificial  digestion,  the  whole  is  not  dissolved, 
however  long  the  process  may  be  carried  on  ;  a  flaky  precipitate  is  always  formed, 
and  this  Meissner  calls  dyspeptone.  Besides  these  bodies  the  solutions  always 
contain  various  saline,  fatty,  and  extractive  bodies,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  clearing 
of  the  original  protein-substances.  Meissner  describes  the  peptone  of  albumen  as  giving 
Lehmann's  reactions,  but  states  that  the  peptone  of  muscle-fibre  is  also  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  the  nitrates  of  mercury  and  silver,  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  and  basic 
acetate  of  lead.  He  further  believes  that  the  peptone  of  fibrin  is  a  mixture  of  three 
bodies; — a.  peptone  precipitated  by  concentrated  nitric  acid  and  by  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  acetic  acid ;  b.  peptone  precipitated 
by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  only  in  the  presence  of  much  acetic  acid,  and  not  at  all 
by  nitric  acid ;  c.  peptone  precipitated  by  neither. 

Parapeptone  (from  albumen)  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  verj'  soluble  in  dilute  acids 
and  alkalis,  from  its  solutions  in  which  it  may  be  precipitated  by  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  (but  not  by  alcohol  alone),  also  by  tannic  acid,  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  mercu- 
ric chloride.  From  its  acid  solutions,  it  is  precipitated  by  concentrated  solutions  of  the 
neutral  alkaline  salts,  and  from  its  acetic  acid  solution  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
It  gives  Millon's  reaction.  The  parapeptones  of  fibrin  and  muscle-fibre  are  similar  to 
that  of  albumen.  That  of  casein  is  distinguished  by  the  precipitate  formed  by  neutral 
alkaline  salts,  being  soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Inasmuch  as  parapeptone 
appears  at  every  stage  of  the  (artificial)  digestion  of  protein-bodies,  increasing  in 
amount  as  the  process  continues ;  and  since  it  cannot  by  the  action  of  pepsin  be 
converted  into  pieptone,  Meissner  regards  it  as  a  distinct  final  product,  and  not  as  a 
mere  stage.  He  believes  that  pancreatic  juice  has  the  power,  which  gastric  juice  has 
not,  of  converting  it  into  peptone.  The  bodies  he  has  called  meta-  and  dyspeptone  he 
considers  as  mere  temporary  modifications  of  peptone  and  parapeptone. 

Briicke,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  parapeptone  is  easily  converted  into 
peptone,  is  not  in  any  sense  a  final  product,  and  considers  its  precipitation  from  the 
original  opalescent  fluid  by  a  neutral  salt  or  by  neutralisation,  to  be  a  mechanical 
rather  than  a  chemical  process.  Others  hold  parapeptone  to  be  identical  with  syntonin. 

The  peptones  cannot  be  produced  by  the  action  of  dilute  mineral  acids,  in  the 
absence  of  pepsin,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  the  change  may  be  brought 
about  by  prolonged  boiling  either  with  dilute  acids  or  with  distilled  water.  The 
action  of  ozone  also  gives  rise  to  similar  products  (Gorup-B  esan  ez).  Thiry  gives 
the  elementary  composition  of  parapeptone  as  C  51'3-i,  H  7-25,  N  16'18,  S  2-12, 
O(-)-P)  23'11;  of  peptone  (obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  with  distilled  water) 
C  50-87,  H  7-03,  N  16-34,  S  1-64,  O(-hP)  24-12,  that  of  the  albumen  used  for  the 
experiments  and  prepared  by  neutralising  a  solution  of  white  of  egg  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  0-2  per  cent,  strength,  being  C  51-37,  H  7-13,  N  16-00,  S  2-12,  0(  +  P) 
23-38. 

The  protein-bodies  from  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  in  a  similar  way  changed  by 
the  action  of  pepsin  into  peptones  (and  parapeptone).  Gelatin  appears  to  be  merely 
dissolved  by  the  acid  of  gastric  juice,  not  converted  into  pej^tones  ;  chondrin  is  split 
up  into  a  peculiar  sugar  (cartilage-sugar)  and  a  nitrogenous  body  resembling  gelatin. 
(Meissner.)  M.  F. 

PEB.  A  prefix  used,  for  the  most  part,  to  denote  that  the  compound  to  which  it 
belongs  is  the  highest  of  a  certain  series  :  e.ff.  perchloride  of  phosphorus  PCP,  per- 
oxide of  manganese  MnO'^.  The  term  peroxide  was  formerly  restricted  to  oxides  like 
MnO^  and  PbO^,  which  give  up  a  certain  portion  of  their  oxygen  when  treated  with 
acids,  and  form  salts  corresponding  to  lower  oxides  ;  but  this  use  of  the  word  is  now 
nearly  obsolete. 

PESSBBOBSXC  ACm.  BrHO\  (Kiimmerer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xc.  190;  BuU. 
Soc.  Chim.  1863,  i.  129.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  perchloric  acid.  On 
evaporating  the  liquid  over  the  water-bath,  perbromic  acid  remains  as  a  colourless  oil, 
which  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric,  sulphurous  or  sulphydric  acid.  Perbromate 
of  potassium  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions 
of  perbromic  acid  and  caiistie  potash  or  chloride  of  potassium :  it  is  more  soluble  than 
perchlorate  of  potassium,  but  less  soluble  than  the  bromate. — The  barium-salt  is  very 
siluble  in  boiling  water. — The  sUver-salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  much  more 
sjluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  in  long  needles  on  cooling. 

PERCHZiOKATSS.  MClO'  or  M"C1209,  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the 
metal.  The  general  characters  of  these  salts  have  been  already  described  (see  Chlokine, 
OxyaEN-AciDS  of,  i.  910). 
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Pcrc  hi  or  a  te  of  Ammonium,  NH^CIO^  forms  transparent  rectangular  prisms 
with  dihedral  summits  ;  isomorphous  with  the  potassium-salt  (p.  375) ;  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0-7926  :  1  :  0-6409.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  (macr.)  =  76°  41' ;  P--o  :  Pao  (basal)  = 
77^  55'  (Kopp).  It  is  sohible  in  5  pts.  water,  somewhat  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  The 
solution  when  evaporated  gives  off  ammonia  and  broniic  acid.  It  is  soluble  in  excess 
of  perchloric  acid,  and  is  therefore  precipitated  by  the  latter. 

I'erchlorate  of  Barium,  Ba"Cl-'0',  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  caustic 
baryta  or  barytic  carbonate,  or  by  decomposing  the  zinc-salt  with  baryta-water,  crystal- 
lises in  long  deliquescent  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Paper  satu- 
rated with  the  aqueous  solution  burns  with  a  green  flame.  (Serullas.) 

Tcr chlorate  of  Cadmium.  Cd"Cl'0'.  Deliquescent,  but  crystallises  when  its 
aqueous  solution  is  evaporated  by  heat.  (Serullas.) 

I'erchlorate  of  Calcium.  Ca"Cr*'0*.  Very  deliquescent,  crystallises  in  prisms 
soluble  in  alcohol.  (Serullas.) 

Per  chlorate  of  Copper,  Cu'Cl^O',  form  large  blue  deliquescent  crystals. 

Basic    Pcrchloratc   of   C upr ammonium.    (N-H«Cu")"CP0''.2(NH*)H0  = 

„    ) N*  ■  ... 

Cu"  y^4,  obtained  by  dissolving  cupric  carbonate  in  perchloric  acid,  supersaturating 
(ClO'y^l^ 

with  ammonia,  and  covering  the  solution  with  a  layer  of  alcohol,  forms  dark  blue  non- 
deliquescent  crystals  which  crumble  to  a  green  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  completely  decomposed  by  boiling  into  free  ammonia, 
perchlorate  of  ammonium,  and  black,  oxide  of  copper.  (Roscoe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxi.  3-16.) 

Perchlorates  of  Iron. — The  ferrous  salt,  Fe"CPO',  obtained  by  precipitating 
ferrous  sulphate  with  perchlorate  of  barium,  forms  long  colourless  needles  which  may 
be  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time  without  decomposing,  but  ultimately  turn  yellow 
from  formation  of  basic  salt  (Serullas).  By  dissolving  metallic  iron  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  small,  greenish-white,  very  deliquescent  cr^'stals, 
containing  Fe"Cr-0''.6H*0,  which  do  not  give  otf  their  water  either  in  vacuo  over 
oil  of  -vitriol  or  at  100°,  but  decompose  at  higher  temperatures  (Roscoe).  Tlie  ferric 
salt  is  not  known. 

Perchlorates  of  Lead. — A  solution  of  lead-oxide  in  aqueous  perchloric  acid 
yields  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  mass  of  indistinct  spicular  crystals  of  the  neutral 
salt  (Pb"CP0''.3H-0,  according  to  Roscoe),  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  having  a 
sweetish  astringent  taste.  The  crystals  do  not  give  off  their  water  in  vacuo  or  at  100° 
(Roscoe).  On  boiling  the  concentrated  solution  with  a  large  excess  of  lead-carbonate, 
and  evaporating,  indistinct  lustreless  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  resolved  by 
water  into  a  soluble  and  an  insoluble  portion  ;  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  yields  on 
evaporation  a  basic  salt,  Pb"Cr-'0'.Pb"H-0-,  in  crystals  of  two  different  forms,  one  of 
which  becomes  dull  when  taken  out  of  the  liquid,  while  the  other  remains  bright  and 
transparent.  (Marignac,  Eecherches  sur  Ics  formes  crystallines,  &c.,  Geneve,  1835, 
p.  36.) 

Perchlorate  of  Manganese.  Mn"Cl-0''. — Deliquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  not 
crystallisable. 

Perchlorates  of  Mercury. — The  mcrcurous  salt,  Hg'C10'.3H-0  (Roscoe), 
crystallises  in  small  concentric  needles  which  do  not  alter  on  exposure  to  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures  (Serullas),  and  do  not  give  off  their  water  in  vacuo  or  at  100° 
(Roscoe).  The  mercuric  salt,  IIg"Cl-0'',  crystallises  when  evaporated  by  heat,  in  colour- 
less, rectangular,  very  deliquescent  prisms,  which  dissolve  in  alcohol,  leaving  a  white 
substance  which  turns  red  during  filtration,  and  consists  mainly  of  mercuric  oxide. 
The  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  yields  on  evaporation  a  mixture  of  mercurous 
and  mercuric  oxide.  (Serullas.) 

Perchlorate  of  Potassitim.  KCIO'. — This  salt  is  produced  bythe  decomposition 
of  the  chlorate  :  1.  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  till  it  begins  to 
assume  a  pasty  condition,  or  till  about  four  litres  of  oxygen  gas  have  been  given  off 
for  every  thirty  grammes  of  the  salt.  The  residue  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of  per- 
chlorate and  chloride  of  potassium: 

2KC10=     =     KCIO^    +    KCl    -t-  0^ 

If  it  still  contains  nndecomposed  chlorate,  a  sample  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  -svill 
exhibit  a  yellow  colour ;  in  this  case  the  heating  must  be  prolonged.  On  dissolving 
the  residual  saline  mass  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  leaving 
the  solution  to  cool,  perchlorate  of  potassium  separates  in  small  shining  crystals  whick 
may  be  freed  from  chloride  by  recrystallisatiou. 
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2.  Chlorate  of  potassium  is  fused  at  a  p;entle  heat,  then  introduced  in  as  large  pie?es 
as  possible  into  a  retort,  and  covered  mth  three  and  a-half  to  four  times  its  weight  of 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  previous  fusion  of  the  salt  is  necessary,  to  diminish  the 
number  of  points  of  contact  with  the  acid,  and  thus  to  moderate  the  action,  which  might 
otherwise  become  so  rapid  as  to  cause  a  dangerous  explosion.  As  soon  as  the  mass 
has  ceased  to  give  off  a  yellow  gas,  the  retort  must  be  plunged  into  water  heated  not 
above  60°,  and  to  sucli  a  depth  as  to  warm  only  the  saline  mixture,  not  the  gas  above 
it.  The  saline  mass  becomes  colourless  after  a  while,  and  then  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
acid  sulphate  and  perchlorate  of  potassium,  the  latter  of  which  may  be  crystallised  from 
boiling  water  and  purified  by  recr3-stallisation  as  before. 

3.  Perchlorate  of  potassium  may  also  be  obtained  by  heating  the  chlorate  with  strong 
nitric  acid  (Penny,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxiii.  296). — 4._By  electrolysis  of  the  chlorate  (Sta- 
dion). 

Perchlorate  of  potassium  crystallises  in  limpid  right  rhombic  prisms,  ooP  .  Poo  ,  the 
latter  often  predominant ;  also  with  oP  and  other  faces.  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  = 
0-7817  :  1  :  0'6408.  Angle  ocP  :  ooP  in  the  macrodiagonal  principal  section  =  76°  2', 
Poo  ;  Poo  (basal)  =  78°  41' (Kopp).  The  crystals  are  anhydrous  but  contain  a  little 
decrepitation-water.  The  salt  has  a  slight  taste  like  that  of  the  chloride,  dissolves  in 
65  pts.  water  at  15°,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water,  and  is  insoluble  or 
very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  (Serullas).  According  to  Eoscoe,  it  is  as  soluble 
in  absolute  alcohol  as  carbonate  of  barium  in  water,  but  in  alcohol  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  acetate  of  potassium  it  is  absolutely  insoluble.  When  heated  above  400° 
it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  deflagrates  slightly  on  red-hot 
coals.  In  consequence  of  the  sparingly  solubility  of  this  salt  in  water,  perchloric  acid 
forms  a  precipitate  in  the  solutions  of  nearly  all  potassium-salts,  even  of  alum  and 
tartar-emetic. 

Perchlorate  of  Silver,  AgClO^,  does  not  crystallise,  but  forms  a  white  powder 
which  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solution  turns 
brown  in  sunshine.  The  dry  salt  may  be  fused  without  much  decomposition,  and  solid- 
ifies in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling  ;  but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  suddenly  gives 
off  oxygen,  and  leaves  chloride  of  silver.  (Serullas.) 

Perchlorate  of  Sodium,  NaClO^,  maybe  prepared  by  direct  combination,  or  by 
heating  the  chlorate  with  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
separates  from  the  solution  in  transparent  laminae  (Serullas);  rhombohedrous 
(Penny). 

Perchlorate  of  Zinc,  Zn"Cl-0',  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  tufts  of  deliquescent 
needles,  soluble  in  alcohoL 

PEHCKIiORIC  ETHSJS.  C-H=C10^  Ethylic  Perchlorate.  Perchlorate  of 
Eihijl.  (Clark,  Hare  and  Boyle,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xix.  370. — Eoscoe,  Chem.  Soc.  J. 
XV.  213.) — This  compound  is  best  prepared  by  distilUng  a  mixture  of  ethyl-sulphate 
and  perchlorate  of  barium.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  perchlorate  of  silver  treated  with 
ethylic  iodide,  even  at— 10°,  yields  merely  perchloric  acid  and  ethylic  oxide,  and  on 
bringing  perchloric  acid  in  contact  with  alcohol  or  ether,  a  violent  explosion  generally 
takes  place.  1  at.  perchlorate  of  barium  is  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder  with  1  at.  crystal- 
lised ethyl-sulphate  of  barium  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  mixture,  not  exceeding  80 
grains  (on  account  of  the  danger  of  explosion),  is  introduced  into  a  small  retort  con- 
nected with  a  tube-shaped  receiver  surrounded  with  ice  and  heated  in  an  oil-bath 
provided  with  a  thermometer,  by  means  of  an  Argand  lamp,  which  can  be  quickly 
removed.  A  wooden  screen  with  holes  filled  up  with  plates  of  glass  must  be  placed 
for  protection  between  the  operator  and  the  retort.  No  action  takes  place  till  the 
temperature  rises  to  100°,  and  so  long  as  the  water  (of  crj'stallisation)  has  not  passed 
over,  there  is  no  fear  of  explosion.  But  above  100°,  the  heat  must  be  very  slowly 
raised  to  171°,  at  which  temperature  the  distillation  comes  to  an  end: 

C'H'°Ba"S'^0'  +  Ba'CFO'    =    2Ba"S0^  -;-  2C2H'C10*. 

"With  perchlorate  of  potassium  the  operation  does  not  succeed  ;  neither  can  the  ether 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  ethyl-sulphuric  acid  instead  of  the  barium-salt  . 

The  perchloric  ether  collects  in  the  receiver,  covered  with  a  layer  of  water.  The 
water  is  removed,  without  taking  the  receiver  in  the  hand,  which  might  cause  an  ex- 
plosion— by  means  of  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  at  the  end.  To  preserve  the  per- 
chloric ether  without  danger,  it  may  be  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol ;  for  a  mixture  of 
1  to  2  parts  absolute  alcohol  with  the  perchloric  ether  obtained  from  1  pt.  ethyl-sul- 
phate of  barium  does  not  explode.  The  pure  ether  may  be  again  separated  from  this 
mixture  by  the  addition  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water  ;  the  separation  is  however  always 
attended  with  loss,  because  the  water  exerts  a  decomposing  action  on  the  ether.  All 
manipulations  with  this  compound  should  be  performed  with  gloves  on  the  hand,  and  a 
mask  with  thick  eye-glasses  before  the  face.    (Hare  and  Boyle.) 
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Roscoe  distils  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  weights  (10  grms.)  of  the  two  salts  in 
a  small  retort  heated  in  an  oil-bath,  the  neck  of  the  retort  being  bent  downwards,  and 
passing  into  a  test-tube  containing  a  small  quantity  of  water.  About  2  cub.  cent,  of  an 
oily  liquid  heavier  than  water  then  passes  over  between  140°  and  160°,  and  at  170° 
white  fumes  of  perchloric  acid  are  given  off.  The  oily  distillate  is  purified  by  repeated 
washing  with  water. 

Perchloric  ether  is  a  transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  of  agree- 
able odour,  and  sweet,  afterwards  bitter,  cinnamon-like  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble 
in  ether.  At  100°  it  either  explodes  or  swells  up.  It  is  the  most  violently  explosive 
of  all  known  compounds,  the  explosion  being  induced  by  heat,  friction,  percussion,  and 
often  taking  place  without  any  external  cause.  When  dry  it  <'xplodes  on  being  merely 
poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The  least  drop  exploded  on  an  open  porcelain  basin 
crumbles  it  to  powder.  If  the  above-mentioned  mixture  of  perchloric  ether  with 
alcoliol  be  poured  into  a  basin  containing  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  the  greater  part 
of  the  hydrated  alcohol  poured  off  from  the  drop  of  perchloric  ether  which  falls  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  remaining  liquid  thrown  on  a  wet  filter  supported  by  a  wire  funnel, 
go  that  the  watery  liquid  may  run  off,  the  drop  of  perchloric  ether  which  remains  on 
the  filter  may  be  exploded  by  contact  with  a  hot  body  or  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
Its  solution  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol,  however,  burns  away  completely,  when 
set  on  fire,  without  the  least  explosion.    (Hare  and  Boyle.) 

Perchloric  ether  does  not  decompose  when  kept  under  water;  but  undergoes  partial 
decomposition  when  separated  by  water  from  its  alcoholic  solution. — Alcoholic  potash 
added  to  the  mixture  of  perchloric  ether  and  alcohol  instantly  produces  complete 
decomposition  of  the  ether,  and  throws  down  a  larger  quantity  of  potassie  per- 
clilorate. 

PE51CHIiOSOP2iA.TIWOCTASSrS1DSS.  See  Platinum,  Cyanides  of  (ii. 
268). 

PERCHaoaOQiriEJOSJS.    See  QuiNONE.  ^ 
PERCHSiOROaWSIAISr.    See  Eubian. 

PBRCHE.ORliS'S'Wa.PHTKfi.I.IC  ACXB.  See  Oxtnaphthalic  Acid  (p. 
313). 

PSRCYSilTB.  A  mineral,  crystallised  in  cubes,  from  Sonora  in  Mexico,  con- 
taining, according  to  Percy,  chlorine,  lead  and  copper,  in  the  proportion  0  84  :  2'16  : 

077,  whence  he  regards  it  as  Pb'-'Cl-O.Cu^CPO.H-O.  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxvi.  131; 
Jahresb.  1850,  p.  763.) 

PEasisaZMTS.  An  alkaloid  occurring  in  the  bark  of  Pao  Pereira  ( J^dlesia 
incdita),  an  apocyanceous  tree  growing  in  the  Brazilian  forests  :  it  possesses  febrifu- 
gal properties.  (Goos,  Pharm.  Centr.  1839,  p.  610. — Peretti,  Annali  medic,  chirurg. 
di  Eoma,  i.  fascic.  3.) 

PERIdASE.  Magnesia  with  0  to  8'5  percent,  ferrous  oxide,  occurring  in  cubes 
on  Monte  Somma,  disseminated  through  ejected  masses  of  a  white  lime-stone,  and  in 
spots  of  clustered  crystals,  sometimes  with  white  olivine  and  earthy  magnesite. 
(Damour,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  iv.  381. — Scacchi,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxviii.  486.) 

PERICIiISJ,    Syn.  with  Albite  (see  Felspab,  ii.  621). 

PEaiBOTS.    Syn.  with  Olivin  (p.  201). 

PE21IBS034.PHOTTS  CRlTSTilXS.  Crystals  consisting  of  an  envelope  of  one 
mineral  with  a  nucleus  of  another,  the  external  form  of  the  crystal  being  that  of  the 
envelope  ;  for  example  at  Arendal  crystals  are  found  having  the  form  of  garnets  and  an 
external  envelope  of  that  mineral, while  the  interior  consists  of  calcspar  (Jahresb.  1858, 
p.  740;  1861,  p.  965). 

PERZOSXC  AGIO.     See  lODI.N'E,  OSYQEN-ACIDS  OF  (iii.  307). 

PERISTEKXTE.    Albite  from  Perth,  Lower  Canada  (see  Felspar,  ii.  622). 
PE5S.X.ITE.    Syn.  with  PEiiELSTONB  (p.  358). 

PERMAWENT  WHITE.  Sulphate  of  barium,  used  as  a  water-colour  pigment. 
PERRXAIO'Cil.M'ATES.    See  Manganic  Acids  (iii.  819). 

PEROFSKITE  or  PEROWSXXTE.  Titanato  of  calcium,  occurring  in  cubes 
and  other  monomctric  forms  at  Achmatousk  near  Slatoust  in  the  Ural  (see  Titanatss). 

PEROWSKXXr.    See  Teiphylin. 

PEROXIDES.    See  Oxygen  (pp.  304,  309). 
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PfiBSPIRa.TZOIO'.  (Favre,  Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  721. — Schottin,  Arch.  Phys. 
Hlk.  xi.  73. — Funke,  Molesch.  Untersuch.  iv.  36.— Lehman  n,  Lehrb.  ii.  326.) — 
Material  passing  away  from  the  body  by  way  of  the  skin.  According  to  Sequin,  the 
body  loses  by  skin  and  lungs  18  grains  per  minute,  of  which  11  grains  pass  off  by  the 
skin  and  7  grains  by  the  lungs.  A  large  portion  leaves  the  body  in  a  state  of  gas  or 
vapour,  constituting  what  is  called  the  "  insensible "  perspiration.  This  consists 
mainly  of  watery  vapour,  the  amount  of  which  varies  within  wide  limits  according  to 
the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  the  quantity  and  character  of  the 
food  and  drink  taken,  the  condition  of  the  body,  whether  at  rest  or  at  work,  &c.  It  is 
in  fact  this  evaporation  which  regulates  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Besides  watery 
vapour, "insensible  "  perspiration  contains  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen  (?)  (see  Kespibation), 
and  small  quantities  of  volatile  and  odoriferous  matters. 

That  which  remains  on  the  surface  of  the  body  as  a  liquid  is  called  the  "  sensible  " 
perspiration  or  sweat.  It  is  said  to  be  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  of  the 
skin,  and  also,  according  to  some  authors,  by  the  portions  of  skin  bet  ween  those  glands. 
Over  most  parts  of  the  body  sweat  is  mixed  with  a  fatty  secretion  derived  from  the  so- 
called  sebaceous  glands. 

This  sebaceous  secretion,  which  when  gathered  in  masses  forms  the  vernix  caseosa  and 
smegma  prmputii,  consists  principally  of  fatty  bodies,  palmitin,  olein,  with  their  soaps 
and  cholesterin,  a  protein  bodj^  resembling  casein,  extractives,  and  salts,  viz.  chloride 
of  sodium,  with  earthy  and  alkaline  phosphates. 

Sweat,  when  obtained  in  a  tolerably  pure  state,  is  a  clear  colourless  fluid  with  no 
morphological  constituents  beyond  epidermic  scales.  When  fresh,  its  reaction  is  acid, 
of  variable  intensity;  but  according  to  Favre,  during  a  prolonged  and  copious  sweat, 
the  reaction,  at  first  acid,  becomes  after  a  while  neutral,  and  at  last  alkaline.  The 
odour  of  sweat,  often  very  marked,  varies  with  the  situation  whence  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. The  amount  of  solid  constituents  varies  exceedingly  ;  in  general  it  is  in  in- 
verse ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  secretion,  up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  it  remains 
constant.  Funke  gives  1"18  per  cent,  as  an  average,  '962  per  cent,  being  the  mean 
for  the  organic,  -329  per  cent,  for  the  inorganic  substances.  The  total  amount  of  sweat 
varies  extremely. 

As  normal  constituents  of  sweat  may  be  mentioned — 1.  Various  acids:  mainly 
formic,  with  butyric  and  acetic,  and  possibly  propionic,  eaproic  and  caprylic.  The 
existence  of  lactic  acid  (Berzelius)  has  been  denied  by  later  observers. — 2.  Neutral 
fats,  which,  since  they  have  been  found  in  parts,  such  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  destitute 
of  sebaceous  glands,  must  be  reckoned  as  true  elements  of  sweat :  cholesterin,  palmitin, 
olein,  stearin. — 3.  Nitrogenous  bodies :  the  sudorie  or  hydrotic  acid  of  Favre,  urea 
(leucine,  tyrosine?).  Most  observers  have  failed  to  find  the  former;  the  latter  has  been 
determined  by  F'unke,  who  found  as  much  as  0'H2  and  0-199  per  cent,  in  a  total  dry 
residue  of  '696  and  '790  per  cent.  Other  inquirers  also  have  detected  urea  in  sweat 
(according  to  Meissnei-,  the  amount  of  it  varies  with  the  nature  of  food  taken), 
and  yet  Ranke  failed  to  fi.nd  it  (see  Nuteition,  p.  152). — 4.  Salts:  chiefly  chloride 
of  sodium,  with  chloride  of  potassium,  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  alkaline  sul- 
phates, and  a  trace  of  iron.  According  to  Schottin,  there  is  also  a  colouring  matter. 
The  amount  of  epithelium  is  0'42  per  cent.,  Schottin,  or  0'206 — 0'233,  Funke. 

The  following  substances  are  said  to  have  been  observed  at  various  times  as  abnor- 
mal constituents  of  sweat :  Albumen,  urea  (in  large  quantities  in  cholera),  uric  acid, 
oxalate  of  calcium,  lactic  acid,  sugar,  bile-pigments,  indigo  in  blue  sweat,  black  colour- 
ing matter  in  black  sweat,  and  blood  in  "bloody  sweat."  Benzoic  (partly  as  hippuric"), 
succinic  and  tartaric  acids,  iodine  and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  when  taken  internally 
been  detected  in  the  perspiration.  M.  F. 

PX:rSPXROYX.XC  ACXD.    Syn.  with  Salicylic  Acid. 

PERSUIiFHIDES,  AIVX-irX.-DXSUX.PHOCARBOirXC  and  ETBTXi-XtX- 
SVXPHOCA.RBOM'XC.    See  Stjlphocakbonic  Ethers. 

PERSVXiPHOCYAXirXC  ACXD.    C^H'N^S'  =  Cy'^H^S'.  Persulphoct/anht/dric 

or  Hydroperstdplioci/anic  acid,  Sulphuretted  Hydrosidphocyanic  acid,  Hi/dro.ranthic 
acid.  (Wcihler,  Gilb.  Ann.lxix.  271. — Woskresensky,  Traiii  dc  Chitnie  organiqjie 
■par  Liebig,  i.  192. — Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.,  xliii.  96. — Volckel,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iviii. 
138  ;  Ixi.  149  ;  Ixii.  150  ; — Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxix.  127.) — This  body  was  discovered 
in  1821  by  Wohler,  but  was  confounded  for  some  time  with  persulphoe3-anogen  ;  till 
the  distinction  between  the  two  was  pointed  out  by  Woskresenskj'  and  by 
Volckel. 

It  is  produced  by  the  metamorphosis  of  sulphocyanic  acid,  CyHS,  under  the 
influence  of  mineral  acids  ;  also,  under  certain  circumstances,  by  the  spontaneous  decom- 
position of  sulphocyanates  : 
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SCyHS       =       Cyll      +  Cy^II'S' 
Siilpliocvanic  Hydrocyanic  Persulpliocyanic 

aciii.  acid.  acid. 

It  is  prepared: — 1.  Ey  mixing  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  eulphocyanate 
of  potassium  with  from  6  to  8  times  its  bulk  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  The  mixture 
at  Urst  coagulates  into  a  white  gelatinous  magma,  which  turns  yellow  in  a  few  minutes, 
gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  after  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  and  is 
converted  into  a  mass  consisting  of  a  liquid  and  needles  of  persulphocyanic  acid.  The 
needles,  if  collected  after  2-i  hours  and  washed  with  cold  water,  constitute  the  pure 
acid  (Volckel).  The  decomposition  takes  place  just  as  well  with  a  dilute  solution 
of  sulphocyanato  of  potassium  ;  but  the  separation  of  the  needles  is  slower. — Another 
method  is  to  saturate  a  solution  of  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  in  5  parts  of  water, 
keeping  it  cold,  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas  :  the  persulphocyanic  acid  then  separates 
after  a  while,  on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder.  If,  however,  the  liquid  be 
suffered  to  get  warm  from  the  absorption  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  part  of  the  separated 
sulphocyanic  acid  volatilises  undecomposed  ;  the  mixture  likewise  gives  off  carbonic 
anhydride  after  a  while,  sometimes  also  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  carbon  ; 
and  there  are  formed  in  it,  hydrocyanic  acid,  formic  acid,  and  ammonia,  by  which 
products  the  yield  of  persulphocyanic  acid  is  diminished,  the  amount  of  diminution 
being  greater  as  the  solution  of  sulphocyanido  of  potassium  is  more  dilute,  and  its 
temperature  rises  higher  (Volckel). — 2.  Bypassing  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over 
melted  sulphocyanate  of  potassium  contained  in  a  tubulated  retort,  whereupon  sulphide 
of  carbon  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  evolved,  and  persulphocyanic  acid  sublimes.  The 
latter  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  out  again 
on  cooling.    (Lie big.) 

Persulphocyanic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  powder,  tasteless 
and  inodi3rous,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  whence 
it  separates  in  splendid  yellow  needles  on  cooling;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 
The  solutions  have  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  form  precipitates  with  the  salts  of  many 
of  the  heavy  metals. 

Persulphocyanic  acid  decomposes  at  about  200°,  giving  off  chiefly  sulphide  of 
carbon,  and  finally  ammonia  and  sulphur ;  if  the  heat  has  been  rather  strong,  the 
residue  consists  of  hydromellone  (iii.  874) ;  if  it  has  been  lower,  the  residue  reacts  like 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  melam.  According  to  Gerhardt's  formula  of  melam  and 
hydromellone  (iii.  8G6,  87-1)  the  decomposition  may  be  represented  by  the  equations  : 
3C-N-H-S3      =      3CS'    +     S'    +  C'N«H« 

Persulplincyanlc  Melam. 
acid. 

and  2C'N"n«      =      3NH'    +  C'N'H' 

Melam.  Hydromellone. 
or,  according  to  Liebig's  formulae  {loc.  eit.)  ; 

GC^N'IPS'      =      6CS'    +    S"    +     NH«    +  C'N'm' 

Persulphocyanic  Melam. 
acid. 

and  C»N"IP      =      2NH'    +  CWH' 

Melam.  Hydromellone. 

Small  quantities  of  sulphydrie  and  sulphocyanic  acid  are  likewise  found  among  the 
products. 

Volckel,  by  heating  persulphocyanic  acid  to  various  temperatures,  obtained  a 
number  of  brown  or  yellow  amorphous  residues,  of  varying  composition,  which  he 
regarded  as  sulphides  of  peculiar  radicles  {xuthcne,  welene,  xanthcne,  Sec);  but  they 
were  probably  nothing  but  mixtures. 

Persulphocyanic  acid  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  hydroMorio  acid  at  common 
temperatures ;  at  the  boiling  heat,  however,  it  is  partly  resolved  into  carbonic  anhydride, 
ammonia,  sulphydrie  acid,  and  sulphur: 

C^N^H^S'    +    4H^0      =      2C02    +    2NH8    +     2H'S    +  S. 

Nitnc  acid,  especially  when  hot,  converts  it  into  carbonic  anhydride,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  ammonia.  It  dissolves,  without  alteration,  in  cold  strong  sulphi/ric  acid,  and  is 
reprecipitated  by  water;  but  on  boiling  the  solution  sulphurous  anhydride  is  evolved: 
—  Chlorine  decomposes  persulphocyanic  acid,  especially  with  aid  of  heat,  forming 
chloride  of  sulphui',  chloride  of  cyanogen,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  brown-red  body  in- 
soluble in  water. — By  caustic  alkalin  it  is  gradually  converted  into  sulphocyanate  and 
free  sulphur:  Cy'^H'^S^  =  2CyHS  +  S. 

Persulphocyanates.— The  solutions  of  persulphocyanic  acid  in  aqueous  alkaUs 
may  bo  regarded,  when  recently  prepared,  .is  persulphocyanates,  though,  as  just 
observed,  they  are  gradually  converted  into  sulphocyanates.    These  solutions,  as  well 
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as  the  aqueous  acid,  form  yellow  precipitates  with  stannoics  chloride,  ciipric  sulphate, 
and  nitrate  of  lead :  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellow  precipitate  which  quickly  decom- 
poses, with  formation  of  sulphide  of  silver  ;  and  with  platinic  chloride  a  brownish-yellow 
precipitate.  The  salts  of  the  other  heavy  metals  are  not  precipitated  by  soluble  per- 
sulphocyanates. 

Fersulphocyanate  of  Lead.  Cy=Pb"S'. — Obtained  by  precipitating  a  boiling  aqueous 
solution  of  the  acid  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead ;  resembles  chromate  of  lead  in  external 
characters,  and  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  dilute  acids. — With  basic 
acetate  of  lead,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  Cy'^Pb"S^Pb"0. 

PERSVX,PHOCYAIfOGEN-.  C'N'HS'  =  Cy'HS' ?  Pseudosulphocyanogen, 
Sidphide  of  Cyanogen,  Cyanoxisidfide.  (Wohler,  Gilb.  Ann.  Ixix.  271. — Liebig, 
Aim.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  1;  xi.  12;  xxv.  4;  xxxix.  199,  201,  212;  L  337. — Paruell, 
Eev.  scient.  v.  149. — Volckel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xliii.  80  ;  Ixxxix.  127  ;  Pogg.  Ann. 
Iviii.  145;  Ixii.  607. — Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  98. — 
Jamieson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lix.  339. — Gm.  viii.  108. — Gerh.  i.  447. — A  compound 
produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  or  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  on  aqueous  sulphocyanate 
of  potassium.  It  is  an  orange-yellow  precipitate,  insoluble  in  wattr,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  whence  it  is  precipitated  by  water  without  alteration. 
It  was  formerly  regarded  as  sutphocyanogen  CNS,  the  radicle  of  the  sulphocyanates ; 
but  its  constitution  is  really  more  complex.  The  analyses  made  of  it  by  diflferent 
chemists  also  differ  considerably,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table  : — 

Viilckel.  \ 

Liebig.  Parnell.  earlier.  later.  Jamieson.  Laur.  &  Gerh. 

Carbon     .  20-06  19-93  20-20  20-31        19-17  20-45 

Nitrogen   .  23-23  23-31  22  36 

Sulphur    .  55-84  to  66-15  62  59  62-68  54-26  50  88       53  90 

Hydrogen.    0-33  to   0  96  0-92  1-08  090    0-91         1-58  0-66 

Oxygen  3-20  3-00  6-01 


100-00      100-00  100-00 

All  these  analyses  were  made  -with  persulphocyanogen  obtained  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  aqueous  sulphocyanate  of  potassium. — Liebig  dried  it  in  vacuo  before 
analysing  it. — Parnell  dried  it  partly  over  the  water-bath,  partly  at  242°,  at  which 
latter  temperature  a  slight  odour  of  cyanogen  was  apparent. — Volckel  does  not  state 
the  temperature  at  which  his  substance  was  dried. — Jamieson  boiled  the  precipitate 
■with  water  as  long  as  anything  was  dissolved  out,  and  examined  the  pure  yellow 
powder  which  remained.  During  this  boiling,  the  odour  of  cyanogen  was  perceptible, 
and  the  water  dissolved  sulphocyanic  acid,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  another 
Bulphur-compound.  As  the  preparation  might  have  been  decomposed  during  this  long 
boiling,  and  moreover  it  is  not  stated  how  the  substance  was  dried  before  analysis,  the 
analytical  results  are  not  much  to  be  trusted,  especially  as  the  amount  of  oxj'geu 
comes  out  too  great.  This  amount  of  oxygen  is  regarded  by  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1.  337)  as  very  problematical,  inasmuch  as,  in  the  dry  distillation  of  pseudosulphocyano- 
gen,  no  oxygenised  product  is  obtained,  except  water. — Laurent  and  Gerhardt  dried 
the  portion  of  the  precipitate  which  appeared  under  the  microscope  to  be  perfectly  free 
from  crystals  (probably  of  persulphocyanic  acid)  for  a  long  time,  and  at  high  tempera- 
ture. Their  analysis,  which  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  more  recent  analj-ses  by 
Volckel,  leads  to  the  formula  C'N'HS^(calc.  20-57  C,  24-00  N,  54-86  S,  and  0-57  H), 
according  to  which  persulphocyanogen  is  formed  from  persulphocyanic  acid  by  substi- 
tution of  1  at.  cyanogen  for  1  at.  hydrogen. 

Persidphocyanogen  when  heated  gives  olF  sulphide  of  carbon  and  free  sulphur, 
leaving  a  residue  of  hydromellone : 

3C'N'HS'      =      3CS'    -I-    S3    +  C»N»H». 

If  moisture  is  present,  ammoniacal  products  are  also  given  off  at  the  commencement  of 
the  decomposition.  Chlorine  acts  on  persulphocyanogen  only  at  high  temperatures, 
forming  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen,  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  a  residue  of  hydromellone. 

Persulphocyanogen  dissolves  easily  in  a  solution  of  sulphydrate  of  potassium,  jielding 
sulphocyanate  and  sulphomellonide  of  potassium,  together  with  other  products  : 

2Cy«HS3  +  SKHS  +  1W-0    =    2CyKS  +  Cy'H^KNS^  h-  3H=S  +  CO'  +  S=. 

Sulpho-  Sulpliomel- 
cjanate.  lonide. 

Persulphocyanogen  dissolves  slightly  in  ammonia  (Wohler) ;  abundantly  (Liebig). 
Whpn  boiled  with  potash,  it  forms  a  solution  which  gives  with  ferric  salts  the  reaction 
of  sidphoeyanic  acid.    By  triturating  persulphocyanogen  -with  strong  potash,  adding  a 
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large  quantity  of  water,  then  an  exeess  of  lead-acetate,  and  lastly  sufficient  acetic  acid 
to  produce  an  acid  reaction,  Volckel  obtained  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate,  apparently 
consisting  of  2Cy  WS^PyH'-'Ol 

Hydrothiocyanic  acid. — When  persulphocyanogen  is  boiled  with  potash,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  the  solution,  a  yellow  powder  is  precipitated  which  dissolves  in 
42  pts.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  yellow  precipitate 
of  hydrothiocyanate  of  had,  Cy'HPb"S^O.  The  acid,  Cy'H'S^O,  may  be  regarded  ns 
formed  from  persulphocyanogen  by  addition  of  1  at.  H'-'O.  The  analysis  of  the  yellow 
powder  above  mentioned  does  not  however  agree  very  well  with  this  formula.  (Par  no  II, 
Volckel.) 

PERTHITB.    Orthoclase  from  Perth  in  Canada.    See  Felspar  (ii.  620). 
PERU  BAXiSAM.    See  Balsams  (i.  496). 

PERUmc  ilCIU.  An  acid  obtained,  according  to  Unger  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixv. 
222),  by  gently  heating  guanine  with  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  It  crystallises  in  .shortened  prisms  with  rhombic  base,  or  in  tufts  of 
colourless  crystals  destitute  of  taste  and  smell.  Contains  31'26  i>er  cent,  carbon  and 
2-60  hydrogen  ;  ratio  of  carbon  to  nitrogen  10'4  ;  whence  it  is  pirobably  C'H'N'C.H-'O. 

PERUVIW.    Syn.  with  Styrone  or  Cinnylic  Alcohol  (i.  992). 

PETAZiITB.  Castor. — A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  lithium,  also  containing 
sodium,  in  which  lithia  was  discovered  by  Arfvedson  in  1818.  It  occurs  massive,  with 
apparently  monoclinie  structure,  exhibiting  three  cleavages  in  one  zone,  affording  tlio 
angles  117°,  142°  and  101°,  the  cleavages  inclined  at  142°  are  the  most  distinct. 
Hardness  =  6  to  6-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-42  (Arfvedson);  2-45  (Clarke); 
2-426  (C.  G.  Gmelin).  It  has  a  vitreous  and  glistening  lustre,  pearly  on  the  faces  of 
perfect  cleavage,  and  a  white  or  grey  colour,  with  occasionally  a  reddish  or  greenish 
tinge.    Streak  white.    Translucent.    Fracture  imperfect  conclioidal. 

AVhen  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  eitlier  alone  or  with  fluor-spar  and  acid  sulphate 
of  potassium,  it  colours  the  flame  transiently  red,  behaving  in  other  respects  like  ortho- 
clase.   It  is  not  attacked  by  acids. 

Analyses. — 1.  From  Uto :  a.  By  Arfvedson  (Schw.  J.  xxii.  93): — !>.  By  C. 
Gmelin  (Gilb.  Ann.  Ixii.  399); — c.  Eeddish  ; — d.  Whitish,  by  Waltersha  usen 
{Vidks.  Gcst.  p.  295): — c.  By  Hagen  (Pogg.  Ann.  xlviii.  361); — -f.  Specific  gravity 
2-447 — 2-455,  by  Ram  m  elsberg  {ibid.  Ixxxv.  544).  —  2.  From  Bolton,  Massachusetts, 
by  Smith  and  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xvi.  365).— 3.  From  Elba  (the  variety  called 
Castor  ;  by  Plattner,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixix."  436,  443)  : 


1  

* 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

Silica 

79-21 

74-17 

76-74 

74-60 

Alumina 

17-22 

17-41 

18-66 

16-94 

Lithia 

6-16 

2-69 

2-98 

Soda 

6-76| 

0-05 

Lime 

0-32 

0-62 

0-73 

Magnesia 

0-10 

0-10 

Ferric  oxide  . 

0-18 

0-16 

Loss  by  ignition 

2-17 

0-97 

0-92 

102-19 

99  23 

99-96 

96-48 

77-22  77-79 

17-47  18-58 

2-67  3-30 

2-29  1-19 


2. 

8. 

77-93 

98-01 

16-24 

18-85 

3-63 

2-76 

0-50 

0-24 

0-56 

0-61 

0-65 

99-75 

100-23 

According  to  these  analyses,  petalite  may  be  regarded  as  3(M-^0.2SiG2).4(Ar-'0'.6SiO-) 

or  perhaps  as  3(M=0.3SiO=).2(2AP0^9SiO').    Castor  may  be  approximately  represented 

by  the  formula  (Li-0.3SiO-).(2Al-Ol9SiO-)  or  by  (Li=0.2Si02).2(Al-0^6Si02). 

PET.a.SZTC  A  resin  obtained  from  the  root  of  Ttissitaqo  petasitcs.  It  is  not 
altrreil  by  caustic  soda.  Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  mineral  acids  assumes  an 
enu'rald-grcen  colour,  changing  to  blue  in  the  case  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Reinsch, 
N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  iv.  257.) 

PETINZN-S.  An  alkaloid,  isomeric  if  not  identical  -witli  tctrylamine,  C^H"N, 
occurring  in  the  most  volatile  portion  of  bone-oil.    (See  Tetrylamine.) 

PETROI..  C^W.  (Bussenius  and  Eisenetiick,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  cxiii.  151.) 
— A  hydrocarbon  (not  isolated)  occurring  in  the  petroleum  of  Sehndo  near  Hanover. 
On  distilling  tlie  crude  petroleum  with  steam  at  a  pressure  of  4  or  5  atmospheres,  and 
rectifying  the  naplitha  which  passes  over,  a  portion  is  obtained  boiling  below  180°  and 
consisting  of  petrol  together  with  olefines  and  homologues  of  marsh-gas.    The  petrol 
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cannot  be  separated  by  fractional  distillation,  but  by  treatment  with  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  it  may  be  converted  into  a  crystalline  compounJ,  viz. : 

Trinitropetrol,  C''H'(NO^)^ — To  prepare  this  compound,  2  pts.  oil  of  vitriol, 
1  pt.  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-5,  and  2  pts.  of  the  above-mentioned  distillate, 
boiling  below  180°,  are  disposed  one  over  the  other  in  layers  in  a  tubulated  retort,  and 
left  to  rest  for  2-i  hours.  The  action,  which  would  be  violent  if  the  liquids  were 
rapidly  mixed,  then  takes  place  quietly,  and  trinitropetrol  separates  between  the  acid 
and  the  oil,  as  a  crj-stalline  mass,  which,  after  the  acid  and  oil*  have  drained  off,  is 
purified  by  washing  with  water  and  with  lukewarm  alcohol,  and  repeated  fractional 
crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol,  the  portion  which  separates  below  40°  being  each  time 
collected  apart. 

Trinitropetrol  crystallises  in  needles  and  scales,  the  latter  being  formed  most 
abundantly  at  comparatively  low  temperatures.  It  melts  at  162°,  solidifying  again  at 
135° — 140°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ith.  r,  benzene,  and  cold  alcohol,  more 
easily  (to  the  amount  of  i)  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  a  mixture  of 
iron  filings  and  acetic  acid,  but  without  formation  of  crystallisable  products.  With 
alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  forms  two  compounds,  one  of  which  possesses  distinct 
basic  properties,  viz. : 

Nitropetroldiamine,C^'H}''ls''0-  =  H'        y^'  When  trinitropetrol  is 

mixed  in  a  retort  with  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed 
into  the  mixture,  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur  suddenly  separates,  and  nitro-petroldiamine 
crystallises  out.  The  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  the  alcohol  are  removed  as 
completely  as  possible  by  distillation,  and  the  nitropetroldiamine  is  purified  by  ex- 
hausting the  residue  with  boiling  alcohol,  dissolving  the  crystals  which  separate  there- 
from in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,t  precipitating  the  filtered  solution  with  ammonia, 
repeating  this  solution  and  precipitation,  and  reerystallising  the  product  from  alcohol. 

Nitropetroldiamine  crystallises  in  long  orange-red  monoclinic  prisms,  insoluble  in 
water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  rather  easily  in  boiling  alcohol.  It  begins  to  sublime 
at  210°,  melts  at  216°  (the  fused  mass  solidifying  in  the  crystalline  form  at  the  same 
temperature),  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  teuiperature,  with  separation  of  charcoal. 
Treated  with  nitrous  acid,  it  yields  nothing  but  brown  resinous  products. 

Hydrochlorates  of  Nitropetroldiamine. — The  salt,  C*H"N'0-'.HC1,  is  obtained  in 
crystals  by  heating  the  base  with  water  and  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  not  sufficient 
for  complete  solution,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate.  A  solution  of  the  base  in 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  the  salt  C'*H"N^'0^2HC1. 

The  chloroplatiwde,  C«H"N30^.2HCl.Pt''C14.3H=0,  separates  on  adding  platinic  chlo- 
ride to  the  solution  of  the  last-mentioned  salt,  in  golden-yellow  six-sided  microscopic 
tablets,  which  dissolve  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid,  are  decomposed  by  water,  with 
separation  of  the  base,  give  off  their  crystallisation- water  below  100°,  and  hydrochloric 
acid  at  a  temperature  a  little  above  that  point. 

Sulphates. — a.  On  boiling  nitropetroldiamine  with  water,  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  till  it  is  completely  dissolved,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  the  salt  C''H"X'0-. 
S'^H^O'  separates  in  rather  large  six-sided  monoclinic  prisms,  which  are  decomposed 
by  water. — ^.  The  mother-liquor  of  this  salt  yields  by  slow  evaporation  over  oil  of 
vitriol,  large  transparent  plates  of  the  salt  C''H"N30^2SH^.O<2H20,  which  gives  oflf  its 
water  at  100°,  and  like  the  preceding,  is  decomposed  by  recrystaUisation  from  hot 
water,  yielding  basic  compounds. — y.  On  boiling  nitropetroldiamine  with  a  quantity  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  not  suflficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  and  filtering  the  solution  while 
hot,  the  filtrate  solidifies  to  amass  of  small  yellowish  laminae  of  the  salt  2C''II"N'0-. 
SH'''0*.2H'''0,  which  gives  off  its  crystallisation-water  at  110°. 

Triethylnitropetroldiaminc,  C'^H-'N'O^  =  tC^^'(^^0=)J')j^T.__rpj^j,jjy^j,j^^ 

date'of  this  base,  C'''H"N'0-.III,  obtained  by  heating  nitropetroldiamine  for  some  time 
with  ethylic  iodide  in  a  bath  of  boiling  solution  of  nitrate  of  sodium,  and  purified  by 
reerystallising  the  solid  part  of  the  product  from  hot  water,  crj-stallises  in  red  rhomoic 
prisms  with  pyramidal  faces.  On  adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  this  hydriodate  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  triethyl-nitropetroldiamine  is  precipitated  in  lemon-yeUow  scales  ;  it 

•  This  oily  liquid,  after  washing  with  water,  drying  over  chloride  of  cnlcinra,  left  on  rectification  a 
thickish  yellow  residue  which  deposited  nacreous  crystalline  lamina?.  These  crystals  exhibited  on  onr 
occasion  a  melting  point  between  155°  and  15(1°,  and  a  composition  corresponding  with  the  formuU 
C'H'CNO^)',  whence  they  appear  to  consist  of  the  next  honiologue  of  trinitropetrol;  they  also  reacted 
like  the  latter  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

+  There  then  remains  undissolved  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  compoimd  C'^'H^N^O^,  insoluble  in 
water,  alkalis  .mil  dilute  acids,  soluble  in  concentra'.ed  acids,  and  separable  therefrom  by  water  ; 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform  and  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  melting  at  191° — 19'2°,  anil  sub- 
liming in  small  quantity.  When  subjected  to  the  action  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  forms  the 
somewhat  unstable  compound  CieiPUN»0'->.-2HCI. 
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is  soluble  in  alcoliol  and  in  ether,  and  separates  from  tliese  solutions  on  evaporation  in  oily 
drops  which  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  after  some  time  only.  The  solution  of  the 
base  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields,  on  addition  of  platinic  chloride,  the  platinum-salt 
2(C"H"N»0^HCl)Pt''Cl\  in  tufts  of  slender  golden-yellow  needles. 

PETROIiEM'S.  The  name  applied  by  Bonssingault  to  the  more  volatile  con- 
stituent of  asphalt  or  bitumen  (i.  426).  tiee  also  Volukel  (Ann.  Cb.  Pharm.  Ixsxvii. 
139;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  52i). 

PSTROXSirm.  Earth  Oil,  Naphtha,  Maltha,  Mineral  Tar  or  Oil;  Erdol,  Steinol; 
Ilituiite  li<iiude. — A  variety  of  liquids  known  by  some  one  or  other  of  the  above  names, 
and  corresponding  with  vegetal  and  animal  oils  in  the  characters  of  inflammability  and 
insolubility  in  water,  occur  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  Thoy  all  agree  in  p)Ossessing  a 
strong  bituminous  smell,  but  differ  considerably  in  other  physical  characters,  being 
sometimes  thin,  transparent  and  pale  coloured  ;  sometimes  viscid,  opaque  and  black. 
There  are  also  numerous  varieties  with  characters  intermediate  between  these  extremes. 
The  specific  gravity  varies  from  0'7  to  1-1,  and  the  colour  is  frequently  brown  or 
greenish.  The  name  naphtha  has  generally  been  applied  to  the  thinner  and  least  coloured 
varieties  of  mineral  oil,  or  to  the  more  volatile  portion  of  the  distillate  obtained  by 
rectifying  the  native  oil,  while  the  darker  and  more  viscid  kinds  have  been  termed 
viincral  tar,  and  the  intermediate  varieties  petroleum. 

The  countries  most  famous  for  the  occurrence  of  mineral  oil  are  Persia,  the  Caucasus 
and  Georgia,  Eurmah,  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  North  America.  It  also  occurs 
in  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  in  Italy,  Bavaria,  Hanover,  Zante,  Switzer- 
land, China,  India,  and  to  some  extent  in  England  and  France. 

Chemically  the  substances  known  by  names  of  naphtha,  petroleum,  &e.,  are  all  very 
closely  allied,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  for  the  most  part  of  oils  differing  in  density  and 
volatihty.  The  older  analyses  of  these  mineral  oils  were  made  without  any  further 
attempt  at  separating  the  substances  they  evidently  contained  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
than  merely  rectifying  the  oil  and  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid.  They  sutficed,  how- 
ever, to  establish  the  fact  that  the  constituents  of  petroleum  were  essentially  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrogen  ;  but  the  chemistry  of  the  hydrocarbons  was  so  slowly 
developed,  after  the  time  when  Faraday  demonstrated  the  existence  of  numerous  com- 
pounds of  this  kind,  and  petroleum  was  so  little  used,  that  scarcely  any  progress  was 
made  towards  a  knowledge  of  its  constitution  until  quite  recently,  since  the  extensive 
application  of  this  material  to  useful  purposes  has  caused  greater  attention  to  be 
directed  to  it. 

A  thick  black  variety  of  petroleum,  'occurring  between  Peklenicza  and  Moslowina  in 
Hungary,  was  examined  in  1788  by  Winterl,  who  found  that  it  yielded  by  distillation 
a  colourless  oil,  a  yellow  oil,  and  a  buttery  mass.    (Crell's  Chem.  Annal.  i.  493.) 

A  dark  brown  Galician  pretoleum  of  specific  gravity  0'943,  was  examined  in  1791 
by  Martinovich,  who  obtained  from  it  by  distillation  a  yellow  oil  of  specific  gravity 
O'Sll,  and  two  darker  oils  of  specific  gravity  0'867  and  0'961  respectively  (Crell's 
Chem.  Annal.  i.  72).  In  1817  Saussure  published  an  account  of  his  investigation  of 
the  native  naphtha  of  Miano,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  which  was  used  at  that  time  for 
lighting  the  streets  of  Genoa.  He  described  it  as  being  a  transparent,  yellow,  thin 
liquid,  0'83G  specific  gravity,  with  a  strong,  persistent  smell,  separable  by  distillation 
into  a  colourless,  lighter  and  more  volatile  portion,  and  a  hea\ner,  less  volatile  portion. 
The  former  ho  termed  rectified  naphtha.  It  had  a  specific  gravity  of  0'758,  with  only  a 
slight  evanescent  odour,  was  entirely  volatile  at  the  ordinary  atmospheric  temperature, 
unalterable  by  exposui-e  to  light  and  air,  and  little  acted  on  by  strong  acids.  It  mixed 
in  all  proportions  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  dissolved  in  seven  parts  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0'836.  Caoutchouc  macerated  in  this  rectified  naphtha  without  heat, 
swelled  to  at  least  thirty  times  its  volume,  but  after  forty-eight  hours  the  naphtha  con- 
tained only  a  seven-thousandth  of  its  weight  of  caoutchouc.  (D^bl.  Univ.  S.  and  A. 
iv.  116.) 

In  1829  Unverdorben  obtained  from  Persian  petroleum  similar  products  by  dis- 
tillation, and  inferred  that  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  several  oils  together  with  a  small 
quantity  of  a  kind  of  solid  fat  (paraffin  ?),  resin,  and  an  indifiTerent  coloured  substance. 
(Schweig.  Jour.  Ivii.  243.) 

Christison  and  Gregory  in  1831  examined  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon.  It  was 
of  a  buttery  consistence  at  ordinary  temperatures,  of  a  dark  brown  colour  with  a  tinge 
of  green,  and  a  specific  gravity  of  0-880.  They  separated  it  by  distillation  into  three 
different  portions,  and  extracted  paraffin  from  it.  See  Pakaffin.  (Trans.  E03'.  Soe. 
Edinb.  xiii.  118,  124.) 

lUanchet  and  Sell  in  1833  obtained  similar  products  from  Persian  petroleum, 
viz.  :  an  oil  of  specific  gravity  0-749,  boiling  at  94°  C,  and  three  oils  Ixjiliug  at  138°, 
187°  and  220°  respectively.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  "09.) 
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In  1836  Kob ell  examined  the  petroleum  from  the  Tegem  Lake  in  Bavaria,  known 
by  the  name  of  Quirinus  oil,  and  separated  from  it  a  permanentlj^  liquid  oil,  and  another 
which  partly  solidified  when  cooled  to  6°.    (J.  pr.  Chem.  viii.  305.) 

A  thick  brown  petroleum  from  Niebylow  in  Galicia,  examined  by  Torosiwiecz,  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  0-960  and  became  perfectly  liquid  only  at  61°.  Another  kind  from 
Truscawice  was  of  specific  gravity  0  890.    (Repert.  Iv.  15  ;  Ixi.  398.) 

Hess  described  the  petroleum  of  Baku  at  the  same  time  as  having  a  specific  gra- 
■vity  of  0  835,  begining  to  boil  at  140°  and  yielding  by  fractional  distillation  oUs  which 
had  no  fixed  boiling  point.    (Pogg.  Ann.  sxxiv.  417.) 

In  1840  Pelletier  and  Walter  obtained  by  repeatedly  rectifying  that  portion  of 
the  Miano  petroleum  which  distilled  between  130°  and  270°,  an  oil  which  they  called 
naphtha  boiling  at  83° — 88°,  to  which  they  gave  the  formula  C'^S"  ;  also  an  oil  boil- 
ing at  115°,  which  they  called  naphten  (C"^E'°),  and  an  oil  boiling  at  19°  which  they 
c&[\e^naphtol  (C-''H'-),  and  they  regarded  these  oils  as  the  constituents  of  petroleum. 
J.  Pharm.  xxvi.  549.) 

In  1848  and  1849  Ure  and  Mansfield  examined  a  variety  of  mineral  tar  from  a 
coal  mine  at  Alfreton  in  Derbyshire.  The  specific  gravity  was  0-900,  and  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  liquid  oils  boiling  at  temperatures  above  300°,  presenting  in  its  characters 
some  resemblance  to  the  oil  or  tar  distdled  from  bituminous  shale.  (Pharm.  J. 
Trans,  vii.  485  ;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  249.) 

Besides  these  investigations,  several  analyses  of  petroleum  and  of  the  products 
obtained  from  it  by  fractional  distillation  had  been  made,  the  result  of  which  are  given 
in  the  following  table  : 

Analyses  of  Petroleum  and  its  products. 


A?ialyses 

Kind  of  petroleum. 

Miano 
Persian  . 
Persian  . 

(Rectified? 
\  products  J 
Eectified 
( Rectified ) 
\  products  J 

Baku 

y  Rectified! 
\  products  j 

Miano 

Native 

Miano 

(Rectified  [ 
(  products  "j 

Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Boiling  point. 

Autlioritj. 

87-21 
85-65 

12-  79 

13-  31 

:  :! 

Saussure. 

85-92 

12-12 

Dumas. 

83-88 

14-29 

94°? 

Blanchet  and 

86-43 

13-06 

215°  5 

Sell. 

79-82 

13-20) 

to 

to  \ 

various 

Hess. 

85-85 

14-511 

85-58 

1317 

85-30 

13-40 

100°— 115°'i 

84-50 

13-40 

115°— 120°  1 

Pelletier  and 

85-80 

13-30 

120°— 130°  j 

Walter. 

85-50 

13-40 

140°— 150°J 

These  results  did  not  advance  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  petroleum  much 
beyond  the  point  where  it  was  left  by  Unverdorben  in  1829,  viz.  that  it  was  a 
varying  mixture  of  hydrocarbon-compounds  with  pitchy  or  asphaltic  substances  dis- 
solved in  it  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  elementary  analysis  was  of  little  utility 
until  some  means  had  been  found  of  separatiug  the  individual  constituents  more  com- 
pletely.   (Schweigger's  Journ.  ix.  29.) 

In  1857  De  .la  Rue  and  Miiller  published  the  results  of  their  examination  of 
Rangoon  petroleum,  showing  that  it  contained  hydrocarbons  of  the  benzene  andolefine 
series,  but  consisted  chiefly  of  compounds  which  were  not  acted  upon  by  concentrated 
nitric  or  sulphuric  acids.    (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  viii.  221.) 

Eisenstiick  examined  the  petroleum  of  Sehnde  (Hanover)  in  1858,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  crude  petroleum  with  steam 
and  boiling  below  180°,  consisted  of  a  mixture  of  polymeric  hydrocarbons  C°H'-'" 
homologous  with  ethylene,  together  with  petrol  CH'".    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  151.) 

According  to  Uelsman,on  the  other  hand,  the  products  obtained  bj- Eisenstiick  from 
this  petroleum,  and  boiling  between  135°  and  145°,  correspond  with  the  formula 
C'W"^''.    (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  279.) 

Freund  and  Pebal  examined  Galician  petroleum  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  contains  substances  belonging  to  at  least  three  different  series,  viz.  homologues  of 
ethjdene,  which  are  not  acted  upon  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  at  the  ordiuarj'  tem- 
perature, homologues  of  benzene,  and  homologues  of  phenol.  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  19.) 

The  most  important  investigation  of  petroleum  is  that  recently  made  hy  Pelouze 
.ind  Cahours  (Compt.  rend.  liv.  124,  hi.  505,  Ivii.  62).  They  operated  upon  the 
petroleum  which  has  been  brought  in  large  quantity  from  Pennsylvania  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  it  twelve_  distinct  liquid  hydro- 
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carbon.s,  which  they  consider  to  bo  homologiies  of  marsh-gas  (Hydrides,  iii.  181), 
besides  tlie  solid  hydrocarbons  known  under  the  name  of  paraffin  (p.  342). 

Ronalds  has  also  shown  that  this  petroleum  probably  contains  the  lower  members 
of  this  series,  corresponding  to  ethyl  and  trityl,  and  gaseous  at  ordinary  temperatures 
(Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  529).  Schorlemmer  has  stated  that  it  also  contains  small 
quantities  of  benzene  and  its  homologues,  but  these  substances  were  not  found  by 
Pelouze  and  C  a  hours. 

These  results  show  that  American  petroleum  consists  chiefly  of  homologues  of  marsh- 
gas,  and  those  which  have  been  isolated  present  the  following  characters  : — 


Formula. 

Specific  gravity. 

Boiling  point. 

V-ipour-drnsity. 

Authority. 

gaseous 

gaseous 

Eon  aids. 

0-600  at  0° 

0° 

4° 

2-110 

0-628 

30° 

2-538  1 

0-669 

68° 

3  050 

CH'" 

0-699 

92° 

94° 

3-616 

0-726 

116° 

118° 

4-009 

0-741 

136° 

138° 

4-541 

Pelouze 

0-757 

160° 

162° 

5-040 

and 

0-766 

180° 

184° 

5-458 

Cahours. 

cm"' 

0-776 

196° 

200° 

5-972 

CI3JI23 

0-792 

216° 

218° 

6-569 

QHJJM 

236° 

240° 

7-019 

255° 

260° 

7-523 

American  petroleum  contains,  besides  these  substances,  other  oils  of  much  higher 
boiling  point  and  of  a  specific  gravity  as  high  as  0-870  ;  other  kinds  of  petroleum  also 
contain  oils  of  still  greater  density,  sometimes  considerably  above  0-900,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  whether  these  are  homologues  of  marsh  gas.  It  is  probable  also 
that  most  kinds  of  petroleum  contain  olelines  to  some  extent,  or  at  least  analogous  oils 
which  combine  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  ;  but  in  most  instances  the  homologues 
of  marsh  gas  appear  to  constitute  the  chief  bulk  of  petroleum. 

The  similarity  existing  between  petroleum  and  the  oily  tar  obtained  by  destructive 
distillation  at  temperatures  below  full  red  heat,  as  regards  the  chemical  natiu-e  of  the 
substances  contained  in  these  products,  render  it  highly  probable  that  petroleum  has 
been  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  vegetal  and  animal  remains,  and  that  its  origin 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  formation  of  coal  and  other  bituminous  minerals 
from  similar  materials ;  but  it  is  not  evident  what  may  have  been  the  pirecise  mode  in 
whiclt  this  change  has  taken  place.  The  opini(jn  which  has  generally  been  entertained 
as  to  the  origin  of  petroleum,  is  that  it  has  been  formed  by  the  action  of  heat  upon 
coal  beds  situated  beneatli  the  earth's  surface,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  process  of  carbonisa- 
tion or  destructive  distillation.  The  long  recognised  and  obvious  analogy  between 
the  various  kinds  of  petroleum  and  the  oily  products  resulting  from  the  iiction  of  heat 
upon  vegetal  and  animal  substances  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  ground  for  that  o^jinion, 
and  the  still  closer  resemblance  whicli  has  since  been  found  to  exist  between  certain  of 
these  materials  in  the  chemical  nature  of  their  constituents,  would  tend  to  increase  the 
probability  of  its  being  correct,  if  there  were  not  other  facts  which  throw  some  doubt 
upon  tlie  formation  of  petroleum  from  coal  by  an  actual  process  of  destrtictive  distilla- 
tion. Thus  for  instance  anthracite,  which  from  its  being  the  kind  of  coal  containing 
the  smallest  amount  of  bituminous  or  volatilisable  substance,  would  be  most  likely  to 
be  the  residue  of  such  a  process,  does  not  present  any  indications  of  having  been 
exposed  to  such  a  temperature  as  is  requisite  for  volatilising  petroleum  or  for  expelling 
the  bituminous  substance  from  other  kinds  of  coal. 

Reichenbach  was  induced  to  consider  this  subject  from  its  connection  with  his  study 
of  the  general  phenomena  of  destructive  distillation.  The  petroleum  he  examined  did 
not  contain  paraffin,  and  observing  some  other  differences  between  the  oily  tar  he 
olitaiued  by  carbonising  coal,  and  the  specimens  of  petroleum  he  had  examined,  he 
concluded  that  there  was  an  essential  difference  l)etween  these  substances.  Referring 
also  to  the  fact  that  petroleum  had  never  been  met  with  where  coal  beds  were  sulijected 
to  the  action  of  heat  by  underground  combustion,  he  was  led  to  doubt  whether  true  pe- 
troleum originated  in  this  way  from  the  decomposition  of  coal.  In  the  year  1833  he 
found  that  by  distiUing  coal  with  water,  an  oily  liquid  was  obtainable,  to  the  extent  of 
about  5^o7jr)t'i  V^^'^  of  the  coal,  which  was  clear,  trauspnrent,  greenisli-yellow,  of  specific 
gravity  0-836  and  boiled  at  167°,  thus  presenting  great  resemblance  in  these  respects 
VoT.  IV.  C  C 
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to  the  petroleum  of  Miano  and  of  Persia,  while  at  the  same  time  it  smelt  like  tui-pen- 
tine  oil.  Arguing  from  the  assumed  identity  of  petroleum  and  the  oil  thus  oLtained 
from  coal,  -without  decomposition  as  he  supposed,  together  with  the  equally  erroneous 
assumption  of  an  essential  dissimilarity  between  petroleum  and  the  oily  tar  obtained  by 
carbonising  coal,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  commonly  received  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  petroleum  was  erroneous,  and  was  disposed  to  regard  it,  not  as  a  product 
of  the  decomposition  of  coal,  but  as  an  actual  constituent  of  coal,  and  in  fact  as  being 
probably  the  turpentine  oil  of  primfeval  pine  forests.  Hence  he  inferred  that  coal 
could  not  have  been  exposed  to  a  temperature  at  all  approaching  that  requisite  for 
c;U'bonisation,  but  that  the  petroleum  it  contained  was  expelled  merely  by  the  action  of 
such  a  moderate  heat  as  might  prevail  at  no  great  depth  below  the  surface.  {Schweig. 
Jour.  ix.  19.) 

The  discovery  of  paraffin  and  eupione  in  the  petroleum  of  Rangoon  showed  that,  so 
far  as  these  could  be  regarded  as  being  exclusively  products  of  destructive  distillation, 
Eeichenbach's  conclusion  did  not  apply  to  all  kinds  of  petroleum.  Hence  Gregory 
and  Kobell  adopted  the  opinion  that  petroleum  containing  these  substances  was  at 
least  a  product  of  destructive  distillation. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  somewhat  vaguely  that  petroleum  may  have  been  formed 
by  the  combination  of  carbon  ^  ith  hydrogen  at  considerable  depths  below  the  earth's 
surface  under  the  influence  of  volcanic  heat  and  great  pressure  (Virlet,  Bulletin  dc  la 
Soo.  g'eol.  iv.  203  ;  Verneuil,  ibid.  [2]  i.  800  ;  Leeoq,  Les  Eaux  mineral es consider ecs 
dans  leurs  Itapports  avcc  la  CMmie  ct  la  Geologic,  143  et  scq.).  It  is  possible  that  by 
the  reaction  of  water  and  carbonaceous  substances  under  certain  conditions,  hydrocar- 
bons might  be  formed,  and  Berthelot's  synthetic  production  of  hydrocarbons  ( Cornpt. 
rend,  xliii.  206)  renders  it  probable  that  petroleum  may  in  some  instances  have 
originated  in  a  similar  manner,  though  the  precise  nature  of  such  modes  of  formation 
is  not  yet  known.  B.  H.  P. 

PETSiOSZliSX  or  Adinoile. — Compact  impure  felspar,  like  the  base  of  porphjn-y. 
It  differs  from  jasper,  which  it  often  resembles,  in  being  fusible  before  the  blowpipe. 
Specific  gravity  2  60  to  2-66.  (Dana.) 

PETITSTTZE.  {Feh-tun-tsz .) — A  felspathic  rock  consisting  largely  of  quartz,  used 
in  China  to  mix  Tvith  kaolin  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 

PETZITE.    Telluric  silver.    (See  Tellukitim.) 

PBirCEDASTISI.  Impcratorin.  C'«H'"0'.  (Schl  after,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  v.  205. 
— Dobereiner,  ibid,  xxviii.  288. — Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  42. — Bothe,  ibid. 
xlvi.  371. — Wagner,  ibid.lxn.  275;  N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  ii.  83;  xiv.  15.) — A  neutral 
substance  contained  in  the  root  of  masterwort  {Imperatoria  O^truthium  L.,  Tevcedanum 
OstrutMum,  Koch),  and  of  other  umbelliferous  plants  of  the  peucedaneous  tribe.  It  is 
prepared  by  exhausting  the  root  of  masterwort  with  boiling  alcohol,  evaporating  the 
extract,  washing  the  residue  with  water  and  ■svith  alcohol,  and  crj'stallisiug  it  from 
ether,  which  leaves  xmdissolved  a  resinous  substance  wherewith  the  peucedanin  is 
contaminated. 

Peucedanin  crystalhses  in  light,  transparent,  colourless,  shining  prisms,  grouped  in 
tufts.  It  melts  at  76°  without  loss  of  weight,  and  concretes  again  but  slowly,  yield- 
ing at  first  a  transparent  sjTup  which  then  solidifies  to  a  waxy  mass.  It  does  not 
dissolve  in  water,  either  hot  or  cold;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol ;  the  solution  has  a  persistently  acrid  taste,  and  does  not  act  on  vegetable 
colours.    Peucedanin  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

Peucedanin  gives  by  analysis  from  69'6  to  71"1  percent,  carbon  and  5'8  to  6'o  hy 
drogen,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  C'-H'-O^,  which  requires  70'6  per  cent,  carbon, 
5-9  hydrogen  and  25-5  oxygen.  This  formula  is  confirmed  by  the  reaction  of  peucedanin 
with  potash,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into  angelic  acid  and  oreoselin  (p.  216) : 
C12H1203    +    H=0     =     C'WO-    +  C'ffO'. 

Peucedanin.  AnRPlic  Oreoselin. 

acid. 

Peucedanin  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  is  not  acted  upon  at  ordinary  temperatures  by 
sulphuric,  hydrochlonc  or  acetic  acid.  Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  with  aid  of  iieat, 
converting  it  either  into  nitropeucedanin  or  into  oxypicric  and  oxalic  acids.  It  de- 
composed by  chlorine  and  iodine.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  precipitated  by  certain 
metedlic  scdts,  the  acetates  of  lead  and  copper  for  example. 

Nitropeucedanin,  C''H"(NO^)0'  (Bothe,  loc.  cit.),  is  produced  by  heating 
peucedanin  to  60°  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'21.  The  resulting  yellow 
solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystallised  mass  which  may  be  purified  by  crystal- 
lisation from  alcohol.  Nitropeucedanin  forms  colourless  scales  moderately  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  melts  and  decomposes  at  100°.  When 
heated  to  100°  in  dry  ammonia  gas,  or  treated  with  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it  is  converted 
into  nitropeueedamide  (probably  C'=H'=N=0-'  =  C'-Il"(NO-}0'  +  NH^  -  H^O), 
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which  crystallises  from  boihng  alcohol  in  sliiniiig  rhoiiiboiVlal  prisms  very  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether,  insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposed  by  weak  acids  or  by  caustic  potash 
into  nitropeiicedanin  and  ammonia. 
PBUCYIi.    Syn.  with  Teeebilene. 

PHACOLITB.    A  variety  of  chabasite  from  Lei'pa  in  Bohemia  (i.  844). 

PHACOU2E3".  An  albuminous  substance  constituting  the  inner  portion  of  the 
crystalline  lens  of  the  eyes  of  fishes  (ii.  615). 

PH.s:ORET2ar.  C'"JPO'? — A  brown  resinous  substance  obtained  by  Schloss- 
berger  and  Dtipping  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  1.  207)  from  rhubarb-rcot.  To  prepare  it 
the  root  is  eshau.sted  with  alcohol  of  60 — 80  per  cent.;  the  evaporated  extract  is  treated 
•with  water  which  dissolves  only  part  of  it ;  the  undissolved  portion,  after  being  com- 
pletely dried  over  the  water-bath,  is  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possiljle  quantity  of  alcohol 
of  80  per  cent. ;  the  solution  is  precipitated  by  ether,  and  the  precipitate  again  treated 
with  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  whereby  it  is  separated  into  insoluble  aporetin  (i.  352)  and 
a  Solution  which  when  evaporated  leaves  phteoretin. 

Phworetin  when  dried  and  pulverised  forms  a  yellowish-brown  powder,  having  no 
taste  of  rhubarb,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  alkalis,  from  which 
latter  .solutions  it  is  precipitated  vAih  yellow  colour  by  most  mineral  acids;  it  dissolves 
however  in  acetic  and  in  conccntraUd  sulphuric  acid.  Tts  compounds  with  the  alkcdis 
have  a  deep  red-brown  colour.  When  heated  ou  platinum-foil  it  melts,  giving  off 
yellow  vapours  having  a  faint  odour  of  rhubarb,  and  burns  away  without  leaving  a 
trace  of  ash.  The  solution  of  phfeorelin  in  ammonia  forms  with  acdatc  of  lead  a  violet- 
red  precipitate  which  appears  to  decompose  during  washing. 

PH.ffiOSSEir  or  l>H.ffiOSIC  ACISS.  A  constituent  of  the  pericarp  of  bay-berries 
(iii.  477). 

PHii.ISMACOCAI.eET3.    Syn.  with  Olivenitb. 

PHARMACOSjITE.  Native  calcic  arsenate,  occurring  sometimes  in  distinct  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  Imt  more  frequently  in  delicate  silky  fibres,  acicular  crystallisations  or 
stellate  groups ;  also  botryoidal  and  stalactitie,  sometimes  massive.  Hardiiess  = 
2 — 2'5.  Specific  gravity  2'64 — 273.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre,  white  or  greyish 
colour,  sometimes  tinged  with  red  from  admixtiu'e  of  arsenate  of  cobalt;  streak  white. 
Translucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  uneven.  Thin  laminae  flexible.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  easily  soluble  in  acids. 

Analijscs. — a.  From  Wettichen  in  the  Black  Forest  (Klaproth,  Bdtr'dge,  iii.  277). 
— b.  From  Andreasberg  in  the  Harz  (John.  Clicm.  Untira.  ii.  221). — c.  Locality  un- 
known (Turner,  Pogg.  Ann.  v.  188). — d.  From  Gliicksbrunn  in  the  Thiiringerwald 
(Rammelsberg,  Had.  Lxii.  150). 

a.  b.  c.  d. 

Arsenic  anhydride        .       .       50-54  45-68  (  (51-58 

Lime                                          25-00  27-28  4  "'  '^  1 23-59 

Cobaltic  and  ferric  oxides     ...  .    .  .    .  1-43 

Water                                        24-46  23-86  20-99  23-40 


100-00  96-82         100-00  100-00 

The.se  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  2Cu"O.A.s-Ol6H=0  (calc.  51-16  As-O^.  24-87  Ca"0 
and  23-97  water),  or  2Cu"HAs0^.5H-0.  The  cobalt  in  the  last  is  probably  due  to 
admixture  of  cobalt-bloom. 

Pharmacolite  is  also  found  at  St.  Marie  aux  Mines  in  the  Vosges,  at  Riechelsdorf 
and  Bieber  in  Hessia,  and  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia  ;  it  occurs  in  association  with 
arsenical  ores  of  cobalt  and  silver. 

PicropharnmcolUc  from  Riechelsdorf  containing  46-97  per  cent.  As■0^  24-65  lime, 
3'22  magnesia,  1-00  cobalt-oxide,  and  23-98  -water,  is  probably  pharmacolite  having  the 
lime  partly  replaced  by  magnesia. 

PHAS^BSACOSrSEaiTB.    Syn.  with  CuBE-OTiP.  (ii.  1 7 1 ). 

PHASEO:£.lTS.    See  Be.\n  (i.  524). 

PHASEOMAKTWITE.    See  Inosite  (iii.  274). 

PHBASAXXT.  In  the  egg-shell  of  Phasiaiius  colcJncus,  B.  Wicke  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxv.  78)  faind  93-33  percent,  carbonate  of  calcium,  0-66  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesium, r.'!7  phosphates,  and  4  64  organic  matter. 

PHSSTACXTE  or  PHEBIAEtlTE.  A  sihcate  of  glueinum,  occurring  with  em- 
erald in  Perm,  Ilmeu  Mountains,  and  with  quartz  at  Framont  in  Alsace,  in  rhombo- 
hedral  crystals  -n'ith  scalenohedval  and  prismatic  faces,    li  :  R  =  116°  40';  oli  :  R 

c  c  2 
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=  142°  41';  length  of  principal  axis  =  0-66.  Cleavage  imperfect  parallel  to  E  and 
00E2.  Twins  also  occur,  with  face  of  composition  parallel  to  ocE.  Hardness  =  8. 
Specific  gravity  =  2'969.  The  crystals  are  transparent  to  opaque,  colourless,  or  of 
bright  wine-yellow  colour  inclining  to  red,  and  with  vitreous  lustre.  Fracture  similar 
to  that  of  quartz.  Infusible  fcr  se  before  the  blow-pipe  ;  forms  colourless  glasses 
with  fluxes  ;  melts  to  a  milk-white  bead  with  a  smaU  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate, 
forms  a  tumefied  infusible  mass  with  a  larger  quantity.  Not  attacked  by  acitb.  A 
specimen  from  the  Ilmen  Mountains  was  found  by  Hartwall  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  57) 
to  contain  55-14  silica  and  44-47  glucina  (=  99-61 ;  a  specimen  from  Alsace  analysed 
byBischof  {ibid,  xxxiv.  525),  gave  64-40  silica,  45-57  glucina,  and  0-09  lime  and 

magnesia — results  agreeing  nearly  -with  the  formula  2Be^O'.3SiO'  or  2G"O.SiO-  = 

G'SiO^  (see  GLrcTNTji,  ii.  849),  which  requires  53-96  silica,  and  46-04  glucina. 

FHSN'Ara&ZIl'E.  A  name  given  to  aniline--violet  by  Scheurer-Kestner 
(Jahrcsb.  1860,  p.  728).  who  regards  it  as  related  to  aniline  in  the  same  manner  as 
naphthamei'ne  (oxynaphthylamine)  to  naphthylamine. 

PHEBT.a.EaTrSiOIi.  Phenate  or  Phenyiate  of  Ajiyl.  (See  Phenol,  p.  391.) 
PHSDTi&TISS.    See  Phentl,  Htdeate  of. 
PUBSffETOSi.    Phenate  of  Ethyx. 
^HEUGITE.   Syn.  -with  Muscovite. 
FHEXXXC  A-CXH.    See  Phenol. 

PKEWXCETfE.  A  colouring  matter  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrosulphuric  acid 
(a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids)  on  phenylie  alcohol.  The  acid  is 
added  in  successive  portions  to  crystallised  phenylie  alcohol,  the  mixture  being  cooled 
after  each  addition,  as  long  as  red  vapours  continue  to  escape.  The  acid  liquor  is  then 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  is  washed  with 
water  and  dried. 

Plienicine  is  a  brown  amorphous  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether  and  acetic  acid.  Alkalis  likewise  dissolve  it  easily,  imparting  a  fine 
violet-blue  colour,  which  however  is  changed  to  brown  by  the  least  excess  of  acid.  It 
dissolves  also  in  lime-water.  It  melts  and  turns  black  at  a  moderate  heat.  It  is  a 
mixture  of  two  colouring  matters,  one  yellow,  the  other  black,  both  of  which  however 
possess  the  same  tinctorial  properties. 

Phenicine,  like  the  anilme  colours,  dyes  silk  and  wool  -without  the  intervention  of  a 
mordant.  A  piece  of  silk  or  wool  dyed  with  phenieine  acquires  a  fine  garnet-red 
colour  on  immersion  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassium,  or  better,  of  chromate  of 
copper  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Kitrate  of  copper  produces  the  same  effect  but 
with  less  intensity.  Cotton  mordanted  with  stannate  of  soda  or  with  tannin  easily 
absorbs  phenicine,  and  acquires  a  deep  purple  colour  on  sulisequent  immersion  in  hot 
potassic  chromate;  but  the  colour  is  changed  to  blue  by  alkalis,  and  easily  destroyed 
by  soap. 

Strong  nitric  acid  converts  phenicine  into  a  resinous  paste  which  dissolves  in  am- 
monia, forming  a  brown  solution  which  dyes  silk  and  wool  somewhat  like  archil. 
(E.  Dolfus,  Bidl.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  226.) 

PHEUOIC  ACZS.  C°H'0=. — An  acid  isomeric  with  collinic  acid  (i.  1083),  pro- 
duced by  heating  a  solution  of  benzene  in  a  slight  excess  of  fuming  sulphm-ic  acid  to  100°, 
then  diluting  vnth  water,  and  graduallj'  adding  small  pieces  of  acid  potassic  chromate. 
The  distillate  contains  phenoic  acid,  partly  dissolved,  partly  floating  as  an  oil,  and  in 
ciystals.  It  is  distinguished  from  collinic  acid  by  its  greater  solubility  in  hot  water. 
Its  silver-salt  contains  CffAgO'-.    (Church,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  52.) 

An  acid  of  the  same  composition  and  doubtless  identical  with  the  preceding  is 
obtained  by  distilhng  coal-tar  (containing  toluene,  xylene  and  pseiidocumene)  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  This  acid  melts  at  about  60°,  but  occasionally  remains  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  especially  when  not  quite  pure.  It  has  an  acrid  taste,  is  heavier 
than  water,  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol,  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
more  solulile  in  boiling  water.  From  a  saturated  hot  solution  it  separates  while  coolin-; 
as  a  heavy  oil  which  sometimes  solidifies  immediately.  It  is  slightly  volatile,  covering 
itself  with  beautiful  crystallisations  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Wlien  boiled  witli 
water,  it  volatilises  to  a  considerable  extent.  It  can  be  distilled  per  se  without  decom- 
position, and  forms  well  crj'stallised  salts  with  the  alkalis.  (De  La  Eue  and  Miiller, 
Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiv.  64.) 

Mtrophenoic  acid,  C'^H'(NO')0',  is  produced  by  oxidising  nitrobenzene  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  potassic  chromate.  It  crystallises  in  nacreous  laminae,  has  a  strong  acid  reaction, 
melts  without  decomposition,  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  viclde  crystallisable  salts. 
(Church.) 
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PHSHOI..    C^lPO  =     jj   1 0.    Hydrate  of  Phenyl.    Phenylic  alcohol.  Phcnia 

acid.  Carhi die  acid.  Coal-tar  creosote.  (Iluiige,  Pogsj.  Ann.  xxxi.  69;  xxxii.  308. — 
Laurent,  Ann.  Cli.  Pliy.s.  [3]  iii.  195. — Williamson  and  Scrughani,  Cliem.  Soc.  J. 
vii.  232). — This  eompoiuul  is  eontainod  in  considerable  quantity  in  coal-tar  (Runge, 
Laurent),  and  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  salicylic  acid,  either  alone  or  in 
contact  with  caustic  lime  or  baryta  (Gerhardt,  Rev.  scient.  x.  210) : 

C'lPO'      =      C'^H'^O    +  CO'. 

It  is  also  formed  in  the  dry  distillation  of  gum-benzoin  (E.  Kopp),  of  the  resin  of 
Xanthorrluea  ha.ftdis,  of  (juinic  acid  (Wtihler),  of  chromate  of  pelosine  (Bodeker, 
p.  372),  and  is  found  in  small  quantity  among  the  products  obtained  by  passing  the 
vapour  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid  through  a  red-hot  tube  (Berthelot).  It  is  to  phenol 
that  castoreum  owes  its  peculiar  odour  (Wcihler).  The  urine  of  the  cow,  of  tile  horse, 
and  of  man  contain  sensible  quantities  of  phenol  (Stadelcr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii. 
360;  Ixxvii.  17).  Commercial  creosote  often  consists  almost  entirely  of  phenol,  but  the 
true  creosote,  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  wood,  is  a  totally  different  substance  (ii.  103). 

Preparation.  1.  Fi'om  Coal-tar. — The  tar  is  distilled  till  anthracene  begins  to  pass 
over ;  the  resulting  oil  is  rectified,  collecting  apart  the  p)ortion  which  distils  over 
between  150°  and  200°  ;  tliis  portion  is  mixed  with  saturated  potash-ley  and  pulverised 
hydrate  of  potassium ,  whereby  it  is  immediately  converted  into  a  white  crystalline  magma ; 
this  substance  is  dissolved  in  hot  water ;  the  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  is  removed  ; 
the  lower  alkaline  liquid  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  impure  hydrate  of 
plienyl,  which  rises  to  the  surface  as  an  oil,  is  washed  with  a  little  water,  digested  over 
chloride  of  calcium,  rectified  several  times,  and  gradually  cooled  to  —10°  in  a  closed 
vessel ;  and  the  resulting  crystals  of  pure  phenol  are  freed  from  the  remaining 
fluid  poi'tion  by  inverting  the  bottle  over  another,  care  being  taken  to  cxelado 
the  air,  which  might  give  up  water  to  the  crystals  (Laurent).  The  tedious 
fractional  distillations  evolved  in  this  process  may  be  considerably  abridged  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  portions  which  boil  between  180°  and  188°,  a  few  crystals  of  pure 
phenol ;  a  large  portion  of  the  liquid  then  solidifies  after  a  wliile  in  colourless 
needles,  which,  when  separated  from  the  liquid,  distil  at  184°  and  yield  a  sublimate  of 
pure  phenol.    (Williamson  and  S  c  r  u  g  li  a  m. ) 

Gladstone  (Chem.  News,  ii.  98)  recommends  placing  good  commercial  carboL'eacid 
for  some  days  in  contact  with  a  lump  of  chloride  of  calcium  and  then  leaving  the  p)henol 
to  crystallise  out  in  a  freezing  mixture.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the  cresol  or  cresylic 
alcohol  likewise  present  in  crude  carbolic  acid  is  converted  into  phenol  by  contact  with 
chloride  of  calcium  or  chloride  of  zinc. 

2.  From  Salicylic  acid. — Crystallised  salicylic  acid  is  strongly  and  quickly  heated  in 
a  glass  retort  cither  alone  or  mixed  with  pounded  glass  or  quicklime.  Phenol  then 
passes  into  the  receiver  and  crystallises  on  cooling  almost  to  the  last  drop.  The  phenol 
thus  obtained  appears  however  to  differ  in  some  of  its  properties  from  that  obtained 
from  coal-tar,  inasmuch  as  it  crystallises  more  readily  and  reacts  somewhat  differently 
with  peutacliloride  of  phosphorus  (p.  390). 

Properties. — Phenol  crystallises  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  long  colourless  needles 
apparently  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  r066  at 
18-'  (Laurent),  1'0627  (Scrugham).  It  melts  at  34'^— 35-',  and  boilsat  187°— 188° 
(Laurent);  184°  (Scrugham).  The  crystals  of  phenol  obtained  from  coal-tar 
deliquesce  easily  to  an  oil  by  taking  up  a  mere  trace  of  water  (Laurent);  a  lump  of 
chloride  of  calcium  causes  the  oil  to  solidify  immediately  (Gerhardt).  Phenol  pro- 
duced by  decomposition  of  salicylic  acid  is  much  less  deliquescent  than  that  obtained 
from  coal-tar  (Watts).  Phenol  does  not  redden  litmus.  It  smells  like  wood-tar 
crosote,  and  attacks  the  skin  like  that  substance.  Its  aqueous  solution  coagulates 
albumen ;  it  unites  \vith  certain  animal  substances  and  preserves  them  from  decompo- 
sition, even  removing  the  fetid  odour  from  meat  and  other  substances  already  in  a  state 
of  decomposition.  Fish  and  leeches  die  when  immersed  in  the  aqueous  solution,  and 
their  bodies  subsequently  dry  up  on  exposure  to  the  air,  without  putrefying. 

I'henol  is  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  strong  acetic  acid.  AVhen  shaken  up  with  ^  pt.  of  water  and  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  4°,  it  takes  up  water  and  forms  a  hydrate  2C''H"0.H'^0,  which 
crystallises  readily  in  large  six-sided  prisms  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and 
melting  at  16°.    (Calvert,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  66.) 

Phenol  may  be  distilled  without  alteration  over  melted  phosphoric  acid,  also  over 
caustic  potash,  baryta,  or  lirae. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Phenol  passed  througli  a  red-hot  tube  undergoes  very  little  de- 
composition, yielding  however  a  small  quantity  of  naphthalene  (Hofmann). — 
2.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  but  without  colora- 
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tion,  forming  pheuyl-sulphurieacid.  It  reduces  mercuric  oxide  at  the  boiling  heat, 
separates  metallic  silver  from  the  nitrate,  and  reduces  peroxide  of  had  to  protoxide. 
Heated  with  arsenic  acid,  it  forms  a  yellow  substance  called  x a n t hoph en i c  acid. 
(F.  Fol,  Eep.  Chim.  app.  iv.  179.) 

3.  Strong  tntric  a<id  attacks  phenol  with  great  violence,  each  drop  as  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  phenol,  hissing  like  red-hot  iron  plunged  into  water:  the  product  formed 
at  the  boiling  h(\at  is  triuitrophenic  or  picric  acid,  C'^H\NO^)'0  ;  a  less  energetic 
reaction  produces  mono- or  di-nitrophenic  acid  (p.  393). 

5.  Chlorine  and  bromine  likewise  act  upon  phenol,  forming  substitution-products 
possessing  acid  characters  (pp.  391,  392). 

6.  When  chlorine  is  passed  into  phenol  which  is  kept  cool ;  and  the  product  treated 
with  three  times  its  weight  of  strong  nitric  acid,  dinitrochloroplienic  acid, 
CffCKNO'-^y-O,  is  produced.    (Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  286.) 

7.  Phenol  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  attacked  by  iodine,  but  with  chloride  of  iodine  it  forms 
mono-  and  di-iodophenic  acids.  (Schiitzenberger  and  Sengen  wald,  Compt. 
rend.  liv.  197). 

8.  Chloride  of  thionyl,  SOCP,  acts  strongly  on  phenol  dissolved  in  ether,  eliminating 
considerable  quantities  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  does  not  appear  to 
form  any  phenylic  sulphate. 

9.  A  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassic  chlorate  converts  phenol,  first  into 
trichlorophenic  acid,  and  subsequently  into  perchloroquinone  or  chloranil, 
CCl^O-.    (See  QuiNONE,  Derivatives  of.) 

10.  Peniachluride  of  phospkurus  converts  phenol  into  chloride  and  phosphate 
ofphenyl.  With  phenol  from  coal-tar  the  products  are  chloride  of  phenyl  and  tri- 
phenylic  phosphate  (Williamson  and  Scrugham),  perhaps  thus  : 

6(C''mH.O)  +  2PC1»    =    2C«H»C1  +  P(C«H^)'0*  -i-  PCPO  +  6HC1; 
but  with  phenol  from  salicylic  acid,  an  acid  phosphate  is  obtained,  which  forms  salts 
with  metallic  bases,  and  probably  consists  of  diphenylic  phosphate  : 

6(C«ff.H.O)  +  2PCP    =    aCffCl  +  P(C«H^)-HO*  +  PCPO  -f  4HC1. 

This  acid  phosphate  crystallises  much  more  easily  than  the  neutral  triphenylic  phosphato 
(H.  Watts,  unpublished  experiments).   See  Phosphoric  Ethees. 

11.  With  chloride  of  benzoyl,  phenol  forms  phenylic  benzoate,  C'II'(C°H^)0* 
(i.  553). 

12.  Cyanic  acid  vapour  passed  into  perfectly  dry  phenol  converts  it  into  allo- 
phanate  of  phenyl,  C-H^(C"H^)iSr-0'',  which  crystallises  from  hot  alcohol  in 
slender,  unctuous,  tasteless,  inodorous  crystals,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  resolved  at  loC 
into  phenol  and  cyaniu'ic  acid,  and  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  aUophanate  of  potas- 
sium, by  baryta-water  into  aUophanate  of  barium.    (Tuttle,  Jaliresb.  1857,  p.  451.) 

13.  Phenol  does  not  dissolve  in  aqueous  ammonia,  but  it  absorbs  ammonia  gas,  and  the 
solution  when  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  is  partly  converted  into  water  and  aniline: 

C^H^O  +  NH'    =    WO  +  C«HT^. 

14.  Phenol  is  attacked  \>y  potassium  ot  sodium,  slowly  at  first,  more  quickly  when 
aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  hydrogen  being  evolved,  and  phenate  of  potassium  or 
sodium  produced.    (L  a  u  r  e  nt. ) 

15.  When  carbonic  anhydride  is  passed  into  pure  phenol  gently  warmed,  and  sodium 
is  added  by  small  portions,  hydi-ogen  is  evolved  and  salicylate  of  sodium  is 
formed.  The  reaction  is  the  converse  of  that  by  which  plienol  is  pi-oduced  from 
salicylic  acid.    (Kolbe  and  Lautemann,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  309;  1860,  p.  291.) 

Phenates. — 1.  Metallic. — Phenol  unites  with  the  stronger  bases,  but  the  com- 
pounds are  very  unstable  and  difficult  to  obtain  in  definite  form.  Indeed  phenol  has, 
in  properties  as  well  as  in  composition,  the  character  of  an  alcohol  rather  than  that  of 
an  acid.  It  dissolves  in  caustic  potash,  but  the  quantity  dissolved  does  not  increase  iu 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  potash  present  (Calvert,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  68) ;  it 
also  dissolves  carbonate  of  potassium,  but  without  expelling  carbonic  acid.  Phenol 
does  not  unite  with  the  acid  sulphites  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  therefore  does  not 
behave  like  an  aldehyde,  in  which  character  Gmeliu  is  inclined  to  regard  it  {Handbook, 
xi.  146). 

Phenate  of  potassium  is  produced,  as  already  observed,  by  heating  phenol  with 
potassium ;  also  by  direct  combination  of  solid  potash  with  phenol.  The  oily  liquid 
formed  in  either  case  deposits  the  potassium-salt  on  coohug  iu  white  needles  very 
soluble  iu  alcohol,  ether,  and  water,  and  decomposed  by  mineral  acids  with  separation 
of  phenol.  (Laurent.) 

Phenate  of  barium.,  C'-II"'Ba"0=.3H-0,  is  obtained  by  boiling  phenol  with  baryta- 
water  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  as  a  crystalline  crust  containing  42-48  per  cent,  baryta. 

Phenate  of  had,  obtained  by  boiling  phenol  with  lith;u-ge  and  addiDg  a  few  drops  of 
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alcohol  to  the  product,  is  a  white  niiiss  containing,  according  to  Calvert,  C'-II'''0'.2Pb"0 
or  C'-H"'Pl)"0-.Pb"H-0-.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  separates  on 
cooling.  With  basic  acetate  of  lead,  phenol  forms  precipitates  of  uncertain  composition. 
(Calvert.) 

2.  Alcoholic  Phcnatcs.  I'hi  nic  Ethers. — a.  Mithi/Uc  Phcn ate  or  A ai sol  has 
been  ah-eady  described  under  the  latter  name,  tog(.'tlier  with  its  bromo-  and  nitro- 
derivutives,  and  the  bases  formed  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on  the  latter 
(i.  304—306). 

/3.  Ethylic  Phenatc,  Phenetol  or  SuUthol,  C«H'»0  =  C''H^(C-ff)0  (Cahours,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xxvii.  463. — Balj',  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixsiii.  208). — This  compound  is 
obtained  by  the  dry  distillation  of  pi'rfectly  anhydrous  ethyl-salicylatc  of  barium,  the 
oily  distillate  being  purified  by  washing  with  warm  alkaline  ley,  digesting  with  fused 
chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectifteatiou.  It  is  a  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  ligliter  than 
water,  having  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  boiling  at  172'-'.  It  is  not  altered  by  potash.  Sulphuric  acid  converts  it 
into  a  sulpho-acid  forming  a  soluble  barium-salt.  With  chlorine  and  bromine  it  forms 
crystaUisable  products.  It  is  strongly  attacked  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  the  products 
varying  in  composition  according  to  the  proportions  used;  with  a  small  cjuantity  of  the 
acid  a  reddish-brown  oil  is  obtained,  probably  consisting  of  mononitrophenetol ; 
but  on  boiling  ethylic  phenate  witli  an  excess  of  the  fuming  acid,  d  initrophen  etol, 
C'*H''(NO-)'-0,  is  obtained  (see  page  ). 

y.  Amylic  Phenatc  or  Phenami/lol,  C"H'«0  =  C«ff(C'>H")0  (Cahours,  Compt. 
rend,  xxxii.  61).  Obtained  by  heating  amylic  iodide  with  potassic  phenate  to  100'^ — 
120'^  in  a  sealed  tube.  It  is  a  limpid  colourless  oil.  Lighter  than  water,  having  a 
pleasant  aromatic  odour,  and  boiling  between  22-1°  and  225°.  It  is  attacked  with  great 
violence  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  forming  a  heavy  oil,  which,  when  treated  with  alcoholic 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  yields  a  crystallised  base  (amyl-nitrophenidine,  or  uiti'O-phen- 
amylidine)  capable  of  forming  crystaUisable  .salts.  Piicnamylul  dissolves  in  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which  gives  no  precipitate  with  water,  but  forms  a  crystal- 
lisable  barium-salt. 

PHEUOZ.,  BBRIVATIVES  OF.  One,  two,  or  three  of  the  hydrogen- 
atoms  in  plienol  may  be  replaced  by  bromine,  chlorine,  iodine,  or  nitryl,  forming 
compounds  whicli  have  more  and  more  of  an  acid  character  as  the  substitution  is  more 
complete. 

1.  Bromophc7wl  or  Broinophcnic  Acids. 

Hffonotoromopliemc  acid.  C''H''BrO.  Broniophenasic  acid  {Ciihours,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xii.  102). — Obtained,  as  a  colourless  oil,  by  distilling  bromosalieylic  acid 
with  a  mixture  of  sand  and  carbonate  of  barium. 

Qlbromopbenic  acid.  CH'Br^O.  Bromophcncsic  acid. — Obtained  in  like 
manner  from  dibromosalicylic  acid,  as  an  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Cahours, 
loc.  cit.) 

Tribromopbeiiic  acid.  C''H''Br'0.  Bromophcnisic  or  Bromitidoptio  acid, 
(Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  211. — Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  272. — 
Cahours,  loc.  cit.). — Phenol  immersed  in  excess  of  bromine  becomes  strongly  heated, 
gives  off  hydrobromie  acid,  and  solidifies  oji  cooling  to  a  brown  mass,  which  must  be 
boiled  with  water  and  ammonia ;  the  solution  subsequently  filtered  from  a  small 
quantity  of  brown  matter,  and  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  thick  pre- 
cipitate of  tribromophenic  acid  washed  on  a  filter  (Laurent).^ — -2.  Tribromosalicylic 
acid,  distilled  two  or  three  times  with  fine  sand  and  a  small  quantity  of  baryta,  also 
yields  tribromophenic  acid  (Cahours). — 3.  When  indigo  is  decomposed  by  bromine- 
water  and  the  product  subsequently  distilled  with  potash,  bromaniline  passes  over,  and 
tribromophenic  acid  remains  behind.  (Erdmann.) 

Tribromophenic  acid  crystallises  by  fusion  or  sublimation,  or  from  solution,  in  di;li- 
cate  white  needles,  or  right  rhombic  prisms,  having  the  acute  lateral  edges  truncated. 
Angle  ooP  :  ooP=12S°;  coP  :  O3poo  =  ll6°.  It  is  fusible,  crystallises  on  cooling,  and 
may  be  distilled  without  decomposition  ;  smells  like  trichlorophenie  acid.  It  is  some- 
what less  soluble  in  aU  tdiol  than  the  latter.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  forms  at 
first  a  reddish  resin,  which  gradually  disappears,  and  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  picric 
acid  are  obtained. 

The  tribromophc nates,  when  heated  to  rednes.s,  generally  leave  a  metaUie 
bromide,  and  give  off  tribromophenic  acid  (?). 

The  ammoniitm-salt  crystallises  in  needles.  Its  solution  forms  with  concentrated 
chloride  of  barium  or  chloride  of  strontium,  a  precipitate  composed  of  needles ;  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a,  white  \:>Tecipit-dte;  with  cuprie  acetate,  a  red-brown  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  alcohol ;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  an  orange-yellow  precipitate. 

Substance  isomeric  with  tribromophenic  acid. — A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
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salicylate  of  potassium,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  potaah,  and  then  with  a  large 
quantity  of  bromine,  becomes  heated  and  decolorised,  gives  olF  carbonic  anhj-dride,  and 
soon  deposits  a  kermes-browu  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  ammonia,  cold 
potash,  and  alcohol,  but  dissolves  with  extreme  facility  in  ether;  it  contains,  after 
washing  and  drying,  22-19  per  cent.  C,  71'8  Br,  and  0-88  H;  and,  when  heated,  gives 
oiF  white  vapours,  which  condense  into  delicate  white  needles  of  tribromopheuic  acid. 
(Cahours,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  43.) 

2.  Cklorophcnols  or  Chlorojylienic  Acids. 

Slcbloropbenlc  acid.  C'H-'Cl-'O.  DiMorocarholic  acid.  CMorophrncsic  acid. 
(Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiii.  27  ;  [3]  iii.  210.)— This  acid  is  produced:  1.  By 
the  comparatively  fceblo  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol. — 2.  By  distilling  dichlorosalieylic 
acid  with  fine  sand  and  a  smaU  quantity  of  lime  or  baryta.  It  may  be  prepared 
from  the  impure  phenol  which  passes  over  between  170°  and  200°  in  the  rectification 
of  coal-tar  naphtha.  For  this  purpose  chlorine  is  passed  through  the  yellowish  oily 
distillate  for  a  day,  and  the  liquid,  cooled  to  —  10°,  is  strained  through  linen  to  separate 
the  naphthalene  wliich  has  crystallised  out :  chlorine  is  then  again  passed  for  two  days 
through  the  liquid,  which  is  then  cooled  to  0^,  decanted  from  crj'stallised  hj-drochlorate 
of  dichloronaphthalene,  and  distilled  (whereupon  it  froths  up  considerably,  giving  off  a 
large  quantity  of  chlorine,  and  afterwards  hydrochloric  acid)  till  the  thick  black  residue 
exhibits  considerable  intumescence  (tetracliloronaphthalene  then  subliming  in  needles) ; 
the  distillate  is  shaken  up  in  a  bottle  with  oil  of  vitriol  as  long  as  hydrochloric  acid 
continues  to  escape ;  the  rose-coloured  oil  of  vitriol  (which  deposits  a  stinking  substance 
when  neutralised),  is  removed  by  a  syphon  ;  the  remaining  oil  is  washed  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  mixed  in  the  flask  with  ammonia,  with  which  it  solidifies  com- 
pletely into  a  white  mass,  with  slight  rise  of  temperature ;  this  mass  is  boUed  with 
water;  the  solution  decanted  hot  from  a  brown  oU,  which  is  again  to  be  treated  with 
ammonia,  and  then  with  hot  water  to  remove  the  acids  completely ;  the  hot  filtered 
aqueous  solutions,  containing  di-  and  trichlorophenate  of  ammonium,  are  mixed  by  drops 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  tiU  a  slight  turbidity  is  jjroduced  ;  the  liquid  is  filtered  from  the 
red-brown  precipitate  ;  the  filtrate  precipitated  with  a  slight  excess  of  nitric  acid ;  the 
white  precipitate,  which  is  gelatinous  at  first,  but  afterwards  cui'dy,  and  consists  of  fine 
needles,  collected  on  a  filter,  and  distilled  after  washing,  pressing,  and  drying;  and  the 
distillate  boiled  with  a  slight  excess  of  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  which  leaves  behind 
the  oily  dichloropheuic  acid,  while  the  crj-stalline  trichloropheuic  acid  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  nitric  acid,  and  ptirified  by  distillation.  (Laurent.) 

Dichlorophenic  acid  is  an  oil  which  volatilises  without  residue,  has  a  peculiar  odour, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  With  aqueous 
ammonia  it  immediately  solidifies  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which,  however,  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  gives  off  ammonia  and  becomes  oily,  but  solidifies  when  again  treated 
with  ammonia.    The  solid  salt  is  soluble  in  water. 

Tricbloropbenic  acid.  C^H'CPO.  TrichhrocarboUc,  Chloroplienisic  or  Chlo- 
rindoftic  acid.  (Laurent.  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixiii.  27  ;  [3]  iii.  497.) — This  acid  is 
formed  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenol  or  dichlorophenic  acid ;  of  chlorine  in 
presence  of  water,  on  indigo,  aniline,  and  saligenin ;  and  of  a  mixture  of  hj'drochloric 
acid  and  potassic  chlorate,  continued  for  a  short  time  only,  on  phenol. 

It  may  be  prepared :  1.  From  coal-tar  naphtha,  either  by  the  method  just  described 
with  reference  to  dichlorophenic  acid,  or  better,  by  repeated^  distilling  the  commercial 
oil  obtained  from  coal-tar,  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  boils  between  170°  and 
190°  ;  separating  it  out  from  the  naphthalene  which  crystallises  out  in  the  cold ; 
passing  chlorine  gas  through  it  fur  a  day  or  two  according  to  the  quantity  ;  distilling  it 
till  nothing  but  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left  (whereupon  hydrocliloric  acidis  given  oif  and 
a  very  offensive  odour  emitted),  the  receiver  being  changed  at  certain  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess, and  the  first  and  last  portions  of  the  distillate  set  aside  ;  passing  chlorine  through 
the  middle  distillate  tiU  it  solidifies  into  a  ci-ystalline  paste  ;  purifying  this  mass  from 
adhering  oil  by  spreading  it  on  paper  and  pressing  it ;  dissolving  the  crystalline  mass — 
which,  besides  the  trichloropheuic  acid,  likewise  contains  a  little  oU  and  crystalline 
chloralbin  (C'Cl'-H*) — in  boiling  water  containing  ammonia;  tilteriug;  dissolving  in 
water  the  trichlorophenate  of  ammonium  which  has  crystallised  out  on  cooling  ;  mixing 
the  solution  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  precipitate  the  trichloropheuic  acid ;  and  puri- 
fying this  product  by  washing,  drying,  and  distillation.  (Laurent.) 

2.  From  Saligenin. — When  chlorine  gas  is  piassed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of 
saligenin,  the  bottle  being  frequently  closed  and  shaken,  the  liquid  immediately  becomes 
turbid,  then  deposits  a  yellow,  afterwards  reddi.sh,  and  finally  orange-yellow  crystalline 
resin,  and  a  white,  bulky,  crystalline  precipitate.  To  free  the  entire  precipitate  from 
a  closely  adhering  reddish  oil,  it  is  distilled  three  or  four  times  with  oil  of  vitriol,  which 
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carbonises  the  oil,  with  ovolution  of  sulphurous  and  hydroclilorie  acids,  and  ultimately 
puro  trii-hlurophenic  acid  distils  over.  (Piria.) 

From  Indigo. — When  chlorine-gas  is  passfd  through  water  in  which  indigo  is 
suspenilcd,  and  the  yellowish-red  magma  is  distilled,  with  cohobatiun  of  the  watery 
distillate,  a  crystalline  sublimntn  is  obtained,  consisting  of  trichluraniline  and  tri- 
chliiruphenic  acid ;  and  when  this  mixture  is  distilled  with  potash,  the  trichlora- 
niline  passes  over,  while  crystallised  trichlorophenate  of  potassium  remains  behind, 
mixed  with  free  potash.  This  residue  is  pressed,  exposed  to  the  carljonic  acid  in  the 
air,  dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  left  to  crystallise 
after  filtration  ;  and  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  capillary  crystals  thus  obtained, 
the  trichlorophenic  acid  is  precipitated  by  acids.  (Erdmann.) 

Trichloroplienic  acid  crystallises  from  solution — best  from  rock-oil — or  by  sublima- 
tion, in  very  slender  silky  needles  or  in  right  rhombic  prisms,  generally  exhibiting  the 
combination  ccP  .  ccPoo  .  oP  .  Anglo  ooP  :  cr.P  =  110^;  coP  :  coPco  =  1+5°. 
It  melts  at  44°  (Laurent) ;  58°  (Piria),  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  radiated  mass  of 
needles.  It  boils  at  250°  and  distils  without  alteration.  It  has  a  very  penetrating  and 
persistent  odoiir,  and  is  easily  set  on  fire,  burniiig  with  a  green-edged  smoky  flame  and 
emitting  hydrochloric  acid  vapoui's.  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  water,  but  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  it  ilissolves  also  in  oils,  both  fat  and  volatile ; 
easily  also  in  warm  faming  sulphuric  acid,  with  which  it  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  needles 
on  cooling.  Boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  reddish  substance  (called  chlorophcnyl 
by  Laurent  and  containing  37'8  per  cent.  C,  1'92  H,  and  54'3  CI),  which  becomes 
crystalline  by  prolonged  ebullition.  Trichlorophenic  acid  heated  with  chlorate  of 
potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  converted  into  perchloroquiuone  or  clilorauil : 

CIPCFO    +    CP    +    O      =      CCPO    -I-  3HCL 

The  trichlorophenates  give  off  trichlorophenic  acid  by  dry  distillation,  leaving 
a  metallic  chloride  and  charcoal.  They  burn  with  a  smoky  green-edged  flame.  Nitric 
acid  added  to  these  solutions,  throws  down  the  trichlorophenic  acid  in  the  form  of  a 
bulky  mass.  (Laurent.) 

Ammonium-scdt. — The  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous  ammonia,  yields  needles  which 
have  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  sublime  completely  when  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  by  dry  distillation  in  a  retort,  are  pxirtially  resolved  into  nitrogen,  ammonia, 
trichlorophenic  acid,  dichloropheuic  acid,  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  salt  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  cold,  very  easily  in  hot  water,  or  in  water  containing  alcohol  (Laurent). 
The  potassium  and  sodium-salts  form  very  slender  needles. 

The  hariinii-salt  is  obtained  as  a  white  gelatinous  precipitate  on  mixing  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium.  Dilute  solutions  yield 
no  precipitate,  but  if  both  solutions  are  boiling  and  concentrated,  the  trichlorophenate 
of  liarium  sepiarates  in  long  needles. 

The  ammonium-salt  throws  down  from  concentrated  (not  from  dilute)  solutions  of 
chloride  of  ccdcium,  and  likewise  of  rt/zfm,  a  white  jelly ;  it  precipitates  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  and  ferrous-salts,  white  ;  ferric  salts,  reddish  ;  cobalt-salts,  reddish  ;  nickel- 
salts,  greenish  ;  cupric  salts,  brown-red  (dark  purple  violet,  according  to  Erdmann  iind 
Hofmann),  the  pirecipitate  dissolving  with  brown  colour  in  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallising 
on  cooling  in  brown,  shining,  oblique  rectangular  prisms  ;  mercurous  nitrate,  while, 
according  to  Erdmann  ;  mercuric  chloriele,  yellowish-white,  curdy ;  and  nitrate  <f 
silver,  lemon-yellowish.  The  silver- salt  thus  obtained  has  the  composition  C^H-AgCPO. 
(L  a  u  r  e  u  t. ) 

S*entacliSoroplieaic  acid.  C^HCPO.  Perchlorophcnic,  Perchlorocarholic,  Chloro- 
j}henu-sic  or  Chlorinati d  Chlorindoptic  acid.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  272. — 
Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  iii.  497.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  cUorine  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  trichlorophenic  acid,  chlorisatin,  or  dichlorisatin  (iii.  406,  408). 
To  prepare  it,  chlorine  is  passed  into  boiling  alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  containing  chlori- 
satin or  dichlorisatin  in  suspension  or  solution,  till  the  thick  oily  precipitate  thereby 
produced  no  longer  increases.  This  precipitate  is  washed  with  water'(to  extract  sal- 
ammoniae),  and  exhausted  when  cold  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  undissolved  the  greater 
part  of  the  perchloroquiuone  (chloranil)  formed  at  the  same  time;  the  alcoholic 
solution  is  mixed  with  water  which  throws  down  a  resinous  substance,  and  this  pirecipi- 
tate  is  dissolved  in  hot  caustic  potash.  The  solution  thus  obtained  deposits  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  polassie  pentachlorophenate,  which  is  purified  by  recrystallising  it  several 
times  from  potash,  wherein  it  is  but  slightly  soluble. 

Pentaehlorophenic  acid  precipitated  from  the  piotassium-salt  by  liydrochloric  acid 
forms  white  flocks,  which  wlvn  dissolved  in  rock-oil,  sep:!rate  in  right  rhombic  prisms, 
Iruncated  on  the  acute  lateral  edges.  Anglo  ooP  :  ooP  =  about  110°.  It  is  less 
fusible  and  less  volatile  than  trichlorophenic  acid,  but  maybe  sublimed  in  long  needles 
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by  distillatiou  with  water.  Its  odour  is  like  that  of  trichlorophenic  acid,  but  more 
agreeable. 

Pentachlorophenate  of  Ammonium  forms  groups  of  laminae,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
The  potassium-salt  crystallises  in  needles  or  rhombic  prisms.  The  solution  does  not 
precipitate  the  salt  of  calcium  or  magnesium  ;  but  forms  a  white  flocculeut  precipitate 
with  cJdoride  of  barium  ;  brownish-white  with  iron-salts  ;  reddish  ^vith  nitrate  of  cobalt; 
greenish  with  nitrate  of  nickel ;  dark  violet-purple  with  cupric  sulphate;  white  floceu- 
lent  with  mercuric  7iitrate  OT  chloi~ide ;  yellow  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  silver-salt 
thus  formed  contains  C^AgCPO. 

3.  lodophenols  or  lodophenic  Adds. 

The  mono-  and  di-iodated  compounds  are  produced,  with  copious  evolution  of  hy- 
drochloric acid,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  phenol.  The  solution  of  the 
residue  in  soda-ley  yields,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  greyish-white  viscid  body 
which  when  heated  under  the  ordinary  atmospheric  pressure,  is  resolved  into  a  large 
quantity  of  iodine  androsolic  acid,  but  when  distilled  in  a  vacuum,  yields  liquid  mono- 
and  di-iodophenol  containing  a  smaU  quantity  of  rosolic  acid. 

Mono-iodophenol,  CH'IO,  is  colourless,  syrupy,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  forms  with  alkalis,  crystallisable  salts  which  are  soluble  in  pure 
water,  but  insoluble  in  strong  potash-ley. 

Di-iodophenol,  CH^I'-O,  is  a  colourless  solid,  which  melts  at  about  110°,  dissolves 
sparingly  in  water,  and  crystaUises  from  hot  dilute  alcohol  in  slender  flattened  needles. 
It  dissolves  in  cdcohol,  ether,  and  alkalis,  forming  with  the  latter,  compounds  which  are 
soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  strong  potash-ley.  When  heated  it  gives  off  iodine 
and  leaves  rosolic  acid.  (Schiitzenberger  and  Sengenwald,  Compt.  rend.  liv.  197.) 

4.  Niirop?ienols  or  Mtrophenic  Acids. 

STitrophenic  acid,  ^^^(NO^)©.  Nitrocarbolic  acid.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  CLPharm. 
Ixxv.  358;  ciii.  247. — Fritzsche,  Petersb.  Acad.  Bull.  xvi.  11;  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiii. 
293;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  453.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
phenol,  and  by  that  of  nitrous  acid  upon  aniline.  When  nitric  oxide  gas  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  aniline  in  strong  nitric  acid,  a  brown  resinous  mixture  is  formed  con- 
tiiining  crystalline  nitrophenic  acid,  a  brown  amorphous  substance,  and  a  trace  of 
phenol.  Nitrophenic  acid  is  also  obtained  in  small  quantity  by  distilling  aniline  with 
dilute  nitric  acid.  (Hofmann.) 

Preijarationfrom  Phenol. — To  obtain  nitrophenic  acid  free  from  di-  and  trinitrophenic 
acids,  the  action  of  the  nitric  acid  must  be  carefidly  regulated.  For  this  purpose 
Hofmann  mixes  phenol  and  the  strongest  nitric  acid  by  small  quantities,  keeping  the 
whole  well  cooled  by  a  freezing  mixtm-e  ;  then  adds  water,  and  distils  the  resiiltiug 
mixture  of  water,  oil  and  resin ;  or  he  distils  a  homogeneous  mixture  of  phenol  and 
water  with  ordinary  nitric  acid,  whereupon  the  liquid  suddenly  turns  brown,  a  resin 
separates  from  it,  and  yellow  drops  of  nitrophenic  acid  pass  over  with  the  watery 
distillate  and  soon  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form.  Fritzsche  dissolves  2  pts.  of 
pure  phenol  in  100  pts.  boiling  water,  adds  3  pts.  of  fuming  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1'51,  and  distils.  At  lirst  the  nitrophenic  acid  acid  passes  over  in  oily  drops 
which  ultimately  solidify ;  afterwards  as  an  aqueous  solution,  the  fii-st  portions  of  which 
deposit  needle-shaped  crystals  of  nitrophenic  acid  when  cooled  to  0°.  The  nitrophenic 
acid  separated  from  the  accompanying  liquid  is  purified  by  redistillatiou  with  water 
and  recrystallisatiou  from  alcohol  and  ether. 

Properties. — Nitrophenic  acid  crystallises  in  prisms  of  132°  49',  and  47°  11',  having 
their  acute  and  obtuse  edges  much  truncated,  but  whether  they  are  trimetrie  or  mono- 
clinic  could  not  be  determined,  on  account  of  the  imperfect  development  of  the  ter- 
minal faces  (Kokscharow,  Petersb.  Acad.  BuU.  xvii.  273).  It  has  a  light  j'ellow 
colour,  an  aromatic  not  unpleasant  odom',  and  sweet  aromatic  taste ;  melts  at  42°,  and 
solidifies  again  at  26°  (Hof  man  n) ;  melts  at  45°,  and  solidifies  at  the  same  temperature 
(Fritzsche);  boils  at  216°  (Hofmann),  at  214°  (Fritzsche).  It  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol  and  ether  (Hofmann,  Fritzsche),  and  separates  therefrom  by  slow  evap- 
oration in  yellow  needles  (Hofmann) ;  sparingly  in  wflfc?'  (Hofmann),  sparinglj' in 
cold,  more  easily  in  hot  water  (Fritzsche) ;  easUy  in  benccne  and  sulphide  of  carbon 
(Fritzsche).  The  solutions  have  an  acid  roaetiou.  Jiy  suljj/turic acid  it  is  converted, 
slowly  when  dissolved  in  ammonia,  easily  when  dissolved  in  potash  or  soda,  into  ami- 
dophenol,  C''HXNH-)0.  (Hofmann.) 

The  nitrophenates  are  scarlet  or  orange-colom-ed  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  which  they  contain. 

The  ammonium-salt  separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  nitrophenic  acid  in  warm 
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aqueous  ammonia,  in  orange-yellow  laminar  crystals,  -which  quickly  give  oif  ammonia 
cvun  when  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  moist  state.  The  dry  salt  is  more  easily  prepared 
by  passing  dry  ammonia-gas  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  nitropheuic  acid,  whereupon 
it  separates  in  laminar  ci7stals,  which,  after  being  quickly  washed  with  ether  and  pressed 
between  paper,  may  be  preserved  in  a  well-closed  vessel  (Fritzsch  e).  The  'potassiuiu- 
sfilt  is  obtained  by  dissolving  an  excess  of  nitrophenic  acid  in  a  solution  of  caustic 
potash  in  alcohol  of  90  percent,  and  crystallises  from  the  concentrated  liquid  on  cooling 
in  flat  orange-red  crystals  containing  2C'TW{;(N0-)0.H-0  ;  between  120°  and  130° 
they  give  oif  their  water  and  tui'n  red.  The  same  salt  may  be  obtained  in  orange- 
coloured  needles  by  the  process  given  by  Hofmann  for  the  preparation  of  the  sodinm- 
salt  (Fritzsehe).  The  sodium-salt,  C''H^Na(NO'')0,  is  obtained  in  scarlet  crystals  by 
adding  soda  iu  excess  to  nitrophenic  acid,  exposing  the  comjjonnd  to  the  air  till  all  the 
free  soda  is  converted  into  carbonate,  and  recrystallising  from  absolute  alcohol. 
(Hofmann,  Fritzsehe.) 

The  barium-salt,  C'^H''Ba"(NO-)'0^  separates  in  scarlet  tabidar  crystals  on  boiling 
baryta-water  with  excess  of  nitrophenic  acid  till  the  excess  is  driven  off,  and  leav- 
ing the  filtrate  to  cool  (Fritzsehe). — The  strontium-salt  prepared  in  like  manner 
forms  orange-coloured  needles  containing  C'-H^Sr"(N0^)-0^.3H-0  (Fritzsehe). — The 
calcium-salt  crystallises  in  orange-colonred  needles,  C'-H''Ca"(NO-)'-'0-.H-0,  or  plates, 
C'=H''Ca"(N0-)''0l4H*0,  which  turn  red  when  dehydrated.  _(Fritz;sche.) 

Magnesium-salt. — Magnesia  boiled  with  nitrophenic  acid  forms  a  red  solution 
which  deposits  needle-shaped  crystals.  Nitropiheuic  arid  boiled  with  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesium expels  only  a  portion  of  the  carbonic  acid.  (Fritzsehe.) 

The  soluble  nitrophenates  form  orange-red  precipitates  with  acetate  of  lead  and 
mercuric  chloride  (Hofmann).  The  precipitates  formed  in  solutions  of  nitrophenates 
by  zinc,  copper,  and  lead-salts  quickly  decompose,  with  separation  of  nitrophenic  acid. 
(Fritzsehe.) 

Silver-salt,  C''H'Ag(NO-)0. — Orange-red  precipitate,  gelatinous  and  difficult  to  wash 
(Hofmann).  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  nitrophenate 
forms  a  deep  orange-red  precipitate  which  at  first  consists  of  microscopic  needles,  but  in 
contact  with  the  liquid  soon  changes  to  a  powder  consisting  of  thick  crystals.  A  dilute 
solution  of  silver-nitrate  mixed  with  a  solution  of  nitrophenic  acid  in  a  slight  excess  of 
ammonia,  deposits  at  first  long  needles  of  a  deep  red  colour,  between  whicli  orange- 
coloured  crystals  gradually  form,  and  idtimately  the  entire  deposit  changes  to  a  mass 
of  granular  crystals.    The  salt  is  anhydrous  in  both  forms.  (Fritzsehe). 

Ethylic  nitrophenate  or  Nitrophcnetol,  C^H'(C-H^)(NO-)0,  is  prepared 
by  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  ethylic  iodide,  exhausting  with  ether,  evaporating 
the  ethereal  extract,  and  distilling  the  residual  brown  oily  liquid.  It  then  passes  over 
as  a  nearly  inodorous  wine-yellow  liquid,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  potash  (Fritzsehe).  The  same  com- 
2)ound  appears  to  be  formed,  together  with  ethylic  dinitrophenate  or  dinitrophenetol 
(p.  oOO),  when  ethylic  phenate  is  treated  with  fuming  nitric  acid.  (Cahours.) 

Zsonitrophenic  acid.  C"H^(NO^)0.  (Fritzsehe,  Petersb.  Acad. Bull. xvii.  145; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxv.  257  ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  407.) — This  acid,  which  has  the  same  com- 
position as  nitroplienie  acid,  but  differs  from  it  in  its  propjerties  and  in  the  constitution 
of  its  salts,  is  produced,  simultaneously  with  nitropheuic  acid,  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  on  aqueous  phenol.  It  is  found  in  the  residue  left  after  the  nitro- 
phenic acid  has  been  distilled  off ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  it  from  this  residue,  it  is  im- 
portant to  ensure  the  absence  of  dinitrophenic  acid,  and  therefore  not  to  use  an  excess 
of  nitric  acid.  Fritzsehe  therefore  dissolves  4  pts.  of  phenol  in  100  pfs.  of  hot  water, 
adds  5  pts.  fuming  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  r51,  previously  diluted  with  20  pts.  of 
water,  and  distils  off  about  a  third  or  half  of  the  mixture.  Tlie  distillate  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  nitrophenic  acid ;  the  residue  is  free  from  dinitrophenic  acid,  and 
con.sists  of  a  dark  brown  resinous  body,  whicli  for  the  most  part  adheres  closely  to  tho 
sides  of  the  retort,  and  a  yellow  liquid  which  separates  in  oily  drops  on  cooling.  This 
liquid,  together  with  the  solution  obtained  Ij}'  boiling  the  resinous  mass  wilh  water,  is 
filtered  hot,  and  immediately  supersaturated  with  caustic  soda,  in  which  isonitro- 
phenate  of  sodium  is  insoluble.  This  sodium-salt,  wliich  separates  on  cooling  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  is  separated  from  the  liquid  by  filtration  through  pounded 
glass,  washed  with  a  little  soda-ley,  and  crystallised  from  the  smallest  pcssible  quantity 
of  boiling  water,  frotn  which  it  separates  on  cooling  in  prismatic  or  tabular  crystals. 
To  isolate  the  isonitroplienie  acid,  a  solution  of  the  sodiimi-salt,  saturated  at  mean 
temperature,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  at  the  temperature  of  about  40°,  till  the 
pireviously  yellow  liquid  has  become  coloiu-less  :  the  acid  then  separates  on  cooling, 
first  in  oily  drops,  afterwards  in  slender  needles.  To  purify  it  by  recrystallisation,  it 
must  be  dissolved  in  water  not  hotter  than  40°,  since  at  higher  temperatures  a  portion 
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of  the  acid  separates  in  the  liquid  state,  and  usually  with  a  yellowish-red  colour,  which 
it  retains  even  after  solidifying. 

Properties. — Isonitrophenic  acid  crystallises  from  its  pure  aqueous  solution  in  slender 
colourless  needles ;  but  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  an  ethereal  solution,  it  may  be 
obtained  in  larger  crystals  which  assume  a  yellowish-red  colour  on  exposure  to  light 
and  air.  These  two  forms  are  distinguished  by  Fritzsche  as  the  colourless  and  the 
coloured  modification.  The  acid  is  not,  however,  dimorphous ;  for,  according  to  K  o  k- 
scharow,  both  forms  are  monoclinic,  and  have  their  principal  axis  clinodiagonal  and 
orthodiagonal  in  the  same  ratio,  viz.  as  1-0338  :  1  :  r509-l,  and  the  two  former  axes 
inclined  at  an  angle  of  76°  37'.  The  crystals  of  the  coloured  modification  exhibit  the 
combination  oP  .  +  P  .  ooP^  .  ooPoo  ,  while  the  needle-shaped  crystals  of  the  colour- 
less modification  exhibit  at  the  ends  only  the  face  |-P. 

Isonitrophenic  acid  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweetish  taste,  with  burning  after-taste.  It 
dissolves  very  easUy  in  alcohol ;  the  solution  becomes  milky  on  addition  of  water,  and 
the  acid  which  gradually  collects  together,  remains  liquid  for  days,  if  only  a  small 
quantity  of  water  has  been  added.  In  the  dry  state  it  melts  at  about  110^;  under 
water  between  48^  and  50°.  At  a  stronger  heat,  it  boUs  and  passes  over  for  the  most 
part  undecomposed ;  it  volatilises  perceptibly,  however,  at  lower  temperatures,  even 
below  its  melting  point,  also  with  aqueous  vapour  when  boiled  with  water.  It  is 
scarcely  attacked  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  even  after  prolonged  boiling.  When  it  is 
treated  with  iron  filings  and  dilute  acetic  acid,  a  violent  action  takes  place,  and  a 
dark  brown  sparingly  soluble  iron-salt  is  formed,  containing  a  peculiar  acid  not  yet 
examined. 

Isonitro'phenates. — Isonitrophenic  acid  is  a  weak  acid  ;  it  expels  carbonic  acid 
from  the  carbonates  of  the  alkali-metals,  and  from  magnesia  alba  ;  but  scarcely  attacks 
the  carbonates  of  the  other  earth-metals,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  It  forms  but  one 
ethyl-compound,  and  is  therefore  probably  monobasic ;  nevertheless,  it  forms  two 
classes  of  salts,  namely  neutral  salts,  C'H^M'NO'  or  C'-H^M"N-0*,  which  are  mostly 
yellow  or  brownish-yellow  in  thehydrated,  and  brick-red  in  the  anhydrous  state;  and 
acid  salts,  C«H^MN01C'^H='N0»  or  O-'am"N"-0'.C'm">N''0%  from  which  the  second 
atom  of  acid  may  be  removed  by  ether. 

The  neutral  ammonium-sedt  (obtained  from  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  excess  of  warm 
aqueous  ammonia)  and  the  acid  salt  (by  cautiously  adding  acetic  acid  to  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  the  preceding)  ci-ystallise  in  yellow  needles ;  both  salts  melt  when  heated, 
and  give  off  their  ammonia. — Potassiwm-salts.  The  acid  dissolves  easily  in  dilute 
potash-ley ;  and  on  adding  excess  of  potash  to  this  solution,  the  neutral  salt  C'H'KNO'. 
2H-0  separates  as  a  golden-yellow  microscopically  crystalline  precipitate,  which,  when 
recrystallised  from  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  forms  confused  crusts  of  crystals  con- 
taining C"H'KN0'.2H'-0  ;  they  give  oif  their  water  at  130°,  but  recover  it  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  From  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  mixed  with  a  little  acetic  acid, 
or  from  a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  and  the  free  acid  in  equivalent  proportions,  the  acid 
salt,  CH^ItNO^.CH'NO^,  separates  in  prismatic  crystals  which  appear  also  to  contain 
2  at.  water,  but  give  off  acid  as  well  as  water  when  heated. — Sodiu  m-salts.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  neutrcd  sodium-salt  prepared  as  above  described  (p.  395)  yields  at  ordinary 
temperatures  yellow-brown  crystals  which  contain  C''H^KaN0^4H-0,  give  off  half 
their  water  on  exposure  to  the  air,  becoming  opaque  and  yellow,  and  the  remainder  at 
110°;  the  anhydi'ous  salt,  which  has  a  brick-red  colour,  takes  up  2  at.  water,  and 
becomes  j'ellow  again  on  exposure  to  the  air.  On  adding  acetic  acid  by  drops  to  a 
cold  satm-ated  solution  of  the  neutral  sodium-salt,  the  acid  salt  is  soon  deposited  in 
prismatic  crystals,  which,  when  recrystallised  from  water,  yield  slender  orange-red 
prisms  containing  C«fl'NaN0lC«ffNa0^2H-0. 

Barium-salts.  The  nciitral  scdt,  C'-H''Ba"N-0^.8H'-0,  crystallises  from  a  mixture 
of  the  neutral  sodium-salt  and  chloride  of  barium,  in  brown-yellow  monoclinic  prisms 
with  basal  end-faces ;  it  slowly  gives  off  half  its  water  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
becomes  anhydrous  at  120°.— The  a«VZ  saZil,  C''-HWN=0'=.C'='H'°N20''.4H-0,  separates 
in  distinct  crystals  from  a  mixture  of  the  neutral  salt  and  the  free  acid  in  equivalent 
proportions. — In  like  manner  are  obtained  the  neutral  strontijim-salt, C^'li'^Sr"'S-0''.7S.-0, 
in  yellow  needles;  the  acid  strontium-salt  in  light  yellow  prisms; — also  the  neutral 
calcium-salt,  C'^H''Ca"N^O".-lH-0,  in  yellow  needles,  and  the  acid  calcium-salt 
C'-H*Ca"N'-0°.C'-H"'N-'0''.8II-0,  which  separates  from  a  hot  solution  on  cooling  in  short 
flat  prisms. 

The  magnesium-salt,  C'^H«Mg"N'0^8H'^0,  crystallises  from  a  mLxtureof  the  hot 
solutions  of  the  neutral  sodium-salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  or  from  the  solution 
obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with  excess  of  magnesia  alba,  in  flat  prisms  or 
tablets. — Antacid  magnesiiim-salt  does  not  appear  to  exist. 

Solutions  of  copper  and  cinc-salis,  added  to  soluble  isouitrophenates,  throw  down 
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precipitates  consisting  of  basic  salts,  while  free  isonitrophenic  acid  remains  in 
solution. 

Lead-salts.  The  fieutral  salt  has  not  heen  obtained. — ^By  dropping  a  solution  of  the 
sodium-salt  into  a  boiling  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate,  the  salt  3C'^ir'*Pb"N^0°. 
2Pb"0,  is  obtained  as  an  orange-coloured  precipitate,  floceulent  at  first  but  soon 
changing  to  a  granular  mass  of  microscopic  six-sidi^d  tablets. — An  acid  lead-salt  sepa- 
rates on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  isonitrophenic  acid  in  hot  aqueous  neutral  acetate  of 
lead,  in  light  yeUovv  needles,  which  after  recrystaUisatiou  contain  4C'*HTb"N^0". 

Silver-salts. — The  precipitates  formed  on  mixing  solutions  of  alkaline  isonitrophen- 
ates  and  silver-nitrate,  diifer  in  composition  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  soluble 
isonitrophenate  used,  the  concentration,  temperature,  and  proportions  of  the  mixed 
solutions,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  together.  The  neutral  silver-salt 
containing  when  air-dried,  CH^AgNOMI^O,  is  obtained,  on  dropping  a  cold  solution  of 
neutral  isophenate  of  sodium  or  ammonium  into  solution  of  silver-nitrate,  as  a  bulky 
scarlet  precipitate,  which  soon  changes  under  the  liquid  to  a  mass  of  microscopic  prisms 
of  a  deep  orange-yeUow  colour.  If,  on  the  contrary,  nitrate  of  silver  be  added,  witli 
stirring,  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  neutral  isonitrophenate  of  ammonium,  the  liquid 
becomes  milky,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed,  and  afterwards  a  permanent  light-yellow 
precipitate  consisting  of  a  double  isophenate  of  silver  and  ammonium.  When  a  mixture 
of  the  hot  solutions  of  a  neutral  alkaline  isonitrophenate  and  silver-nitrate  is  left  to  cool, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  in  excess,  rni  acid  silver-salt,  SCH'AgNO^.C'H^NO^  separates 
in  purple  needles,  which  if  left  in  the  liquid,  ultimately  change  into  the  neutral-salt. 
A  mixture  of  the  warm  solution  of  the  acid  sodium-salt  with  excess  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  silver-nitrate,  also  yields  crystals  of  the  purple  salt  just  mentioned;  but  the 
last  portions  redissolved  in  the  lirpiid  after  complete  cooling,  and  in  their  place  there 
are  formed  yellowish-gi-een  lamina  of  the  normal  acid  salt  C''Ii^Ag(NO').C'']rPNO^.IPO, 
which  quickly  turn  scarlet  on  exposure  to  the  air.  On  dissolving  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding silver-salts  in  ammonia,  an  isonitropkcvate  of  argentammonium  is  formed.  A 
double  isonitrophenate  of  ammonium  and  argentammonium  has  also  been  obtained  in 
rather  large  crystals. 

Ethylic  Isonitrophenate  or  Isonitrophenctol,  C''H'(C^H'*)(NO-)0,  is  ob- 
tained by  decomposing  the  neutral  silver-salt  with  cthylic  iodide,  distilling  off  the  excess 
of  the  latter  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  ether.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  prisms, 
easily  soluble  in  ether,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water;  has  a  peculiar  aromatic 
odoiu- ;  melts  at  57° — 58°  to  an  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass; 
liegins  to  boil  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  may  bo  distilled  for  the  most  part  without 
decomposition.    (Fritzsch  e.) 

Sfitro-dicbloropbenic  acid.  C''H'Cr-(NO-)0. —Obtained  by  treating  rectified 
coal-tar  naphtha,  first  with  chlorine,  then  witli  nitric  acid.  The  product  mixed  with 
water  is  neutralised  with  ammonia,  and  boiled;  tlie filtered  solution  is  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  and  the  nitro-dichlorophenic  acid  which  separates  on  cooling  is  purified  by 
reerystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  yellow,  soluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  in  ether,  and  crystallises  in  beautiful  monoclinic  prisms  having  the 
angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  88°  ;  <xP  :  oP  =  108°  20' to  108°  30'.  Wiien  quickly  heated  in 
a  close  vessel,  it  decomposes  with  ignition. 

The  ainmoniion-scdt  crystallises  in  beautiful  orange-red  needles  which  when  cautiously 
heated  partly  sublime  without  decomposition.  Tlie  pufass/ifm-salt,  C''H-KCl"(NO-')0, 
crystallises  in  very  brilliant  laminfe,  wliich  exliibit  by  reflection  two  very  different 
colours,  appearing  of  a  fine  crimson  in  one  direction,  and  pure  yellow  in  another.  The 
other  salts  resemble  the  trinitroplienat.es  or  picrates.  (Laurent  and  Dolbos,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xix.  380.) 

ITitro-di-iodoplieiiic  acid.  C-IPP(N0')0. — Formed  by  treating  hot  nitro- 
salioylic  acid  with  iodine  and  adding  potash.  Its  properties  have  not  been  examined. 
(Piria,  Compt.  rend.  xvi.  187.) 

Dlnitropbenic  acid.  CH^N-O^  =  C''H^(N0-)'0.  ^"itrophenesic  arid.  (Laur- 
ent, Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  iii.  212.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  the  comparatively 
moderate  action  of  nitric  acid  on  p>henol  (Laurent)  ;  also  by  boiling  dinitranisol 
(methylic  dinitrophenate,  i.  305)  with  alcoholic  potash.  (Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  XXV.  22.) 

Preparation. — 12  pts.  of  commercial  nitric  acid  are  added  by  separate  portions  in  a 
large  porcelain  basin  to  1  pt.  of  that  portion  of  coal-tar  naphtlia  which  boils  between 
160°  and  190°,  a  fresh  portion  being  added  as  soon  as  the  violent  intumescence  caused 
by  the  preceding  has  subsided,  in  which  case  the  mixture  becomes  hot  enough  to 
render  external  heating  unnecessary.  The  resulting  thick  red-brown  mass  is  freed  by 
water  from  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid;  the  residue  boiled  with  very  dilute 
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ammonia  ;  the  solution  while  hot  rapidly  filtered  from  a  Lrown  resinous  mass  which  serves 
for  the  preparation  of  picric  acid ;  the  brown  crystalline  substance  wliich  separates 
within  24  hours  from  the  dark  brown  filtrate,  is  collected  (an  additional  quantity  of  the 
brown  resinous  mass  serving  for  the  preparation  of  picric  acid  may  be  precipitated  from 
the  mother-liquor  by  acids) ;  the  crystalline  substance  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  ; 
the  delicate  needles  of  dinitrophenate  of  ammonium  which  form  on  cooling,  are  pnri- 
fied  by  four  recrystallisations  (the  matter  precipitated  from  the  mother-Uquors  by  nitric 
acid  serves  also  for  the  preparation  of  picric  acid),  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dis- 
solved in  a  very  large  quantity  of  boiling  water  ;  the  solution  is  filtered  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  any  of  the  brown  mass  that  may  be  precipitated ;  the  mother-liquor  is 
decanted  from  the  acid  which  crystallises  on  cooling,  boiled  with  fresh  ammonia,  again 
mixed  ^vith  nitric  acid,  &c.,  and  finally  the  acid  thus  obtained  in  fork-like  tufts,  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  alcohol  to  purify  it  from  a  small  quantity  of  oil :  it  then  crj'stallises 
free  from  oil  on  cooling.  (Laurent.) 

Pro2>erties. — Dinitrophenic  acid  forms  pale  brown-yellow  prisms  belonging  to  the 
trimetric  system,  and  exhibiting  the  combination^  with  P  very  sub- 

ordinate. "Angle  txP  :  coP  =  130°;  <xP  :  oofoo  =  115°;  oo?x  :  foo  =  127°. 
Eatio  of  principal  to  secondary  axes  =  1-00  :  0'619  :  1-327.  It  melts  at  101°,  and 
solidifies  in  a  radiated  mass  on  cooling ;  may  be  distilled  in  small  quantities  without 
decomposition.  It  is  inodorous  ;  tasteless  at  first,  afterwards  very  bitter ;  colours  the 
cuticle,  horn,  and  other  animal  tissues,  deep  yellow  (Laurent).  It  is  insoluble  iu 
cold,  sparingly  soluble  in  hot  water ;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  the  latter  when 
hot  taking  up  rather  more  than  a  fourth  of  its  weight  of  the  acid. 

Decomrpositions. — 1.  The  acid  detonates  when  suddenly  heated  in  a  tube,  or  slightly 
when  heated  in  the  air,  with  red  flame  and  black  smoke,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal. 
— 2.  When  heated  with  bromine,  it  is  converted  into  dinitrobromophenic  acid. 
Chlorine  appears  not  to  act  upon  it. — 3.  By  boiling  nitric  acid  it  is  quickly  converted 
into  picric  acid  (La lire ut). — 4.  When  heated  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hi/dro- 
chloric  acid,  it  is  very  easily  converted  into  perchloroquinone  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Pharm. 
lii.  62). — 5.  It  dissolves  in  warm  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  decomposes,  with  rapid 
evolution  of  gas,  turning  brown  and  thickening  at  the  same  time. — 6.  It  dissolves 
gradually  in  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  iu  presence  oi  zinc,  forming  a  rose-coloured  liquid, 
which  is  turned  green  by  excess  of  ammonia,  without  precipitation. — 7.  When  digested 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  haryta,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  forms  a  blood-red  liquid 
(Laurent). — 8.  When  gently  heated  with  aqueous  sulphide  of  ammonium.,  it  forms  a 
nearly  black  liquid  which  on  cooling  deposits  needles  of  nitrophenamic  acid : 

2C'=H<(N02)=0    +    SH^S      =      Cm^^O'^fWO''    +    iWO    +  S\ 
Dinitrophenic  Nitrophenamic 
aciil.  acid. 

9.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  attacks  dinitrophenic  acid  when  heated  with  it,  giving  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  forming  dinitropheuylic  benzoate  or  dinitrobenzophenide  (i.  544). — 

10.  With  pentachloridc  of  phosphorus  the  acid  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  and  phos- 
phoric oxyohloride  and  forms  dinitropheuylic  chloride. 

The  metallic  dinitrophenates  are  obtained,  sometimes  by  saturating  the  acid  with 
the  pure  base  or  its  carbonate,  sometimes  by  double  decomposition.  They  are  yellow 
or  roseate  and  crystallisable.  They  all  dissolve  in  water,  and  in  this  form  impart  a 
strong  yellow  colour  to  animal  tissues.  Heated  somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of 
lead,  they  detonate  very  slightly,  with  emission  of  light.  Sulphuric,  hydrochloric  and 
nitric  acid  separate  the  acid  from  them. 

The  ammonium-salt  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  long  thin  yellow  needles  having 
a  silky  lustre.  By  sublimation,  yellow  shining  laminaj  are  obtained.  Very  sparingly 
soluble  iu  water,  still  less  in  alcohol. 

The  potassium-salt,  2C''H^K(N0-)=0.B[-0,  forms  yellow,  shining,  six-sided  needles, 
with  angles  of  115°.  They  redden  when  heated,  without  alteration  of  weight;  decom- 
pose and  become  opaque  below  100°  ;  give  off  3-90  per  cent,  water  in  vacuo  at  100° ; 
melt  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  then  detonate.  They  dissolve  sparingly  in  cold  water, 
very  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  more  easily  in  hot  alcohol.  The  sodium-salt  forms  yellow, 
silky  needles,  which  dissolve  pretty  easily  iu  water. 

The  barium-salt,  C''^H'^Ba"(N0")'0-.5H-0  crystallises  in  thick,  roseate,  six-sided 
oblique  prisms  and  needles,  with  two  angles  of  the  lateral  edges  of  89°,  and  four  of 
135°  30',  In  vacuo,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  they  give  olf  6  o  per  cent.  (2  at.)  and 
at  100°  altogether,  15-42  per  cent.  (5  at.)  water. 

The  ammonium-snlt  mixed  with  chloride  of  strontium,  the  solutions  being  hot  and 
concentrated,  soon  forms  silky  needles;  with  chloride  of  calcium,  granules  consisting 
of  needles  ;  with  alum,  needles.  It  does  not  prccipit-nt,?  the  salts  of  ■mac/ncsium,  manga- 
nese, cadmiuM,  cobalt,  nickel,  or  copper,  or  ii.avuric  salts. 

Dinitrojihenate  of  Cobalt  forms  brown-yellow,  right  rectangular  prisms,  with  di- 
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hedral  summits.  Its  brown  aqueous  solution  forms  with  ammonia  a  yellow  precipitate 
which  melts  and  detonates  when  heated.  The  copfcr-salt  crystallises  in  yellow  silky 
needles,  wliose  yellow  solution  forms  with  ammonia,  yellow  needles  sparingly  soluble 
in  ammonia  or  in  water. 

Lead-salts. — The  neutral  salt  has  not  been  obtained.  A  basic  lead-salt,  2C'-H''Pb" 
(NO-)'0'-.Pb"0,  is  formed  on  jjouring  a  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  into  a 
moderately  concentrated  boihng  alcoholic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
crystallises  on  cooling  in  spherical  groups  of  microscojjic  needles  having  a  fine  yellow 
colour.  Another  bctsio  salt,  C'^H''Pb"(N0-)'0'^.4H-'0,  is  obtained  on  pouring  dinitro- 
phenate  of  ammonium  into  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate.  It  is  one 
of  the  mo.st  powerfully  detonating  of  all  .salts.  The  ammonium-salt  forms  with  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  a  reddish- yellow  precipitate,  or  in  case  of  greater  dilution,  after  a 
while,  needles  which  dissolve  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  or  alcohol.  (Laurent.) 

DinHrophenic  ethers. — 1.  Methylic  dinitrofhenate  or  Dhutraiiisol, 
=  C''H'(CH^)(NO'^)'-'0,  has  been  abeady  described;  also  the  base  Methjl-nitrophenidine 
or  Nitnmisidine,  C'H>'(NO-)NO,  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium. 

Eth>/lic  Dinifrophcnate,  Bhutrophcnetol  or  Binitrosalithd,  CH^N^O^  =  CH^C^H^) 
(NO'^'fO,  is  obtained  by  treating  ethylie  jihenate  (p.  391)  with  an  equal  volume  of 
fuming  nitric  acid,  added  by  small  portions,  and  boiling  the  liquid  for  a  few  minutes 
till  it  becomes  clear,  and  then  adding  water.  Dinitroplienetol  is  tliereliy  precipitated 
as  an  oil  which  ultimately  solidities,  and  may  be  crystallised  from  boiUng  alcohol.  It 
crystallises  in  yellow  needles  very  much  like  dinitranisol.  When  cautiously  licated,  it 
sublimes  without  residue:  but  if  quickly  heated,  it  decomposes  with  ignition,  leaving 
an  abundant  deposit  of  charcoal.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  ethyl- 
n  i  tro p h  e nidi  n  e,  C'^H"'(N02)N0. 

3Siiiitrol>romoplienio  acid,  C^H'BrN'O'  =  CqPBr(NO-)-0.  Nltrohromo- 
fhenesic  acid.  (Laurent,  liev.  scicnt.  vi.  65.) — This  acid  is  produced  by  dissolving 
dinitrophenic  acid  in  heated  bromine,  washing  the  crystals  which  sepai'ate  on  cooling 
with  a  small  quantity  of  alcoliol,  dissolving  them  in  boiling  ether,  and  leaving  the  solu- 
tion to  crystallise  in  a  beaker  covered  with  paper.  It  is  sulphur-yellow,  transparent ; 
crystallises  from  ether  in  shining  mouoclinic  prisms  having  the  angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  106° 
30';  oP  :  ooP  =  98°  30'. — From  boiling  water  or  alcohol,  it  separates  in  needles.  It  melts 
at  about  110°,  and  solidfics  on  cooling  into  a  laminar  fibrous  mass.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  distils  partly  undecomposed  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  charcoal,  Per- 
manent in  the  air,  inodorous,  coloiu's  the  skin  yellow,  like  picric  acid.  It  dissolves  very 
spai'ingly  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling;  witli  moderate 
facility  in  boiling  alcohol,  more  easily  in  ether.  It  dissolves  also  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol 
and  crystallises  therefrom  in  fern-like  tufts. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  acid  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorine  in  the  cold  and  but 
slightly  when  heated. — 2.  B_y  boiling  7xitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  picric  acid. — 3.  Its 
solution  in  warm  oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  wlien  lieated. — 4.  Its  acpieous  solution  forms 
with  sulphate  and  lime,  a  blood-red  liquid,  with  precipitation  of  ferric  oxide. 

The  dinitrobromophenates  are  yellow,  orange-coloured  orred  ;  crystallise  well ; 
resemble  the  picrates  ;  detonate  for  the  most  part,  like  those  salts,  when  heated,  but 
less  .strongly,  and  in  a  closed  space  with  emission  of  light;  they  dissolve  for  the  most 
part  in  water,  from  which  solution,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  separates  the 
dinitrobromophenic  acid. 

The  ammonium-.tedt  forms  yellow  eight-sided  needles  derived  from  a  rhombic  prism. 
In  vacuo  at  100°  they  give  off  8-57  jier  cent,  water,  and  1-86  per  cent,  more  at  a  hrat 
nearly  suificient  to  volatilise  them,  and  then  sublime,  for  tlie  most  part  undecomposed, 
in  yellow,  shining  right  rhombic  prisms,  with  lateral  edges  of  45°  and  135°. — The 
2]otassium-sedt  forms  yellow,  silky  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

The  barium-sedt,  C"-H"BrW(N0-)-'0-.4K^0,  forms  dark  yellow  needles,  which  dis- 
solve very  readily  in  water,  give  off  iu  vacuo  at  ordinary  temper.atures,  7 '5  per  cent. 
(3  at.)  water,  assuming  a  scarlet  colour,  and  at  100°,  9"42  per  cent.  (4  at.)  in  all. 

The  calcium-scdt  forms  long  yellow  laminpe,  which  are  oblique  rectangular  prisms. 
They  turn  about  on  recently  dried  paper  or  in  vacuo,  giving  off  water  and  assuming  a 
scarlet  colour.  Tlie  ammonium-salt  does  not  form  any  precipitate  with  chloride  vf 
strontium,  magnesium  or  'manganese. 

Lead-salt. — When  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  is  poured  into  a 
boiling  dilute  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  t  here  is  immediately  formed  an  orance- 
yellow  in-ecipitate  of  a  basic  salt  containg  37  per  cent,  lead-oxide;  and  the  liquid  de- 
canted therefrom  after  some  seconds,  forms  pale  yellow  sillcy  needles  of  the  dijdundiic 
.'ialt  C'=H*Br-Pb"(NO-)'0-.Pb"H-0=,  which  give  off  3-3  per  cent.  (2  at.)  water  in  vacuo 
at  100°,  and  contain  44-0  per  cent,  lead-oxide. — In  solutions  not  too  dilute,  the  am- 
moniuui-salt  forms  with  lead-salts,  a  heavy,  yellow,  crystalline  precipitate. 
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The  ammonium-salt  forms  with  the  salts  of  cadmium,  cobalt,  nickel  and  copper,  on 
addition  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  which  consists  of  needle-shaped  particles,  scarcely 
soluble  in  ammonia. 

With  nitrate  of  silver,  the  ammonium-salt  forms  a  yellow  translucent  precipitate; 
from  very  dilute  solutions,  the  silver-salt  is  deposited  in  extremely  fine  filaments. 

Dinitrocblorophenic  acid.  C^H^CIN^O*  =  C''ffCl(NO-)-0  (P.  Griess,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm,  cix.  286.) — Prepared  by  passing  a  moderately  strong  stream  of  chlorine 
into  about  a  pound  of  phenol,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  adding  the  product  by  small 
portions  to  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  in  a  capacious  porcelain  dish.  The  action 
begins  in  the  cold,  and  is  attended  with  the  evolution  of  red,  intenselj'  irritating 
vapours,  smelling  like  chloropicrin,  but  towards  the  end  a  gentle  heat  must  be  applied 
till  red  vapours  are  no  longer  given  otF.  The  resulting  red  oily  mass,  consisting  chiefly 
of  dinitrocblorophenic  acid,  is  washed  with  water  to  free  it  from  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  from  oxalic  acid  formed  in  the  reaction,  and  then  treated  with  aqueous  ammonia  ; 
the  crystalline  magma  thus  produced  (consisting  chiefly  of  dinitrochlorophenate  of 
ammonium)  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  quickly  filtered  ;  the  yellow  needles  of  the 
ammonium-salt,  which  separate  as  the  filtrate  cools,  are  once  recrystalHsed,*  and  the 
solution  of  the  purified  salt  in  boiling  water  is  decomposed  by  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Dinitrocblorophenic  acid  thus  prepared  crystallises  in  light  yellow  anhydrous  laminne. 
It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  and  separates  almost  completely  in  yellow  laminse 
on  cooling.  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  abundantly  also  in  hot 
hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sidphuric  acids,  separating  from  these  solutions  on  cooling, 
especially  on  addition  of  water,  in  nearly  colourless  laminse.  It  melts  at  103°,  solidi- 
fying again  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass  at  95°,  and  sublimes  without  alteration.  In 
powder  or  in  vapour  it  excites  violent  coughing  and  sneezing ;  it  tastes  intensely  bitter 
like  picric  acid,  and  colours  the  skin  yellow. 

The  acid  or  its  ammonium-salt,  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with  aqueous  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  is  converted,  with  deposition  of  sulphur,  into  amidouitrochlorophenic 
acid,  C«ff(NH2)(N0^)C10. 

The  di ni t rochlorophenates  crystallise  well;  they  are  all  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  and  are  deposited  from  hot  aqueous  solution  on  cooling  in  reddish  or  yellow  crystals : 
they  detonate  when  heated.  The  ammonium-salt,  C''II\NH^)Cl(NO-)-0,  crystallises  in 
shining  yellow  needles,  green  by  reflected  light,  and  begins  to  sublime  at  100^.  The 
potassium-scdt  forms  shining  orange-yellow  needles.  The  barium-salt,  obtained  by 
saturating  the  aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  crystallises  in  delicate  yellow 
needles,  which  turn  red  in  rarefied  air  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  contain 
C''^H-Ba"CP(NO^)'O^.H'^0  :  the  red  crystals  recover  their  yellow  colour  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  the  salt  becomes  anhydroiis  at  110'^.  The  silver-salt  separates  on  adding 
nitrate  of  silver  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt ;  when  recrystallised 
it  forms  crimson  laminse  with  green  iridescence,  which  appear  under  the  microscope  as 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  With  copper  the  acid  appears  to  form  several  salts  :  a  solution 
of  recently-prepared  cupric  oxide  in  the  aqueous  acid,  yields  on  evaporation  yellow 
needles  easily  soluble  in  water. 

Ti-isiitroplienic  or  Picric  acid.  C^H'N'O'  =  C'H\N02)'0.  Trinitrocar- 
holic  acid.  Carba^otic  acid.  Nitropicric  acid.  Artificial  Indigo-hitter.  KohlcnsticJcstoff- 
sdure.  Jauncamerde  Welter. — This  acid  was  observed  by  Hausmann  in  1788,  and 
afterwards  examined,  with  regard  to  its  composition,  chiefly  by  Liebig  (Pogg.  Ann. 
xiii.  191  ;  xiv.  466  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ix.  80  ;  xxxix.  350),  Dumas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
liii.  178  [3]  ii.  228),  and  Laurent  {ibid.  [3]  iii.  221). 

It  is  produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  heated  nitric  acid  on  phenic,  tribromophenic,  and 
dinitrophenio  acid,  also  on  saligenin,  saheylous  acid,  salicin,  salicylic  acid,  nitrosalicylic 
acid,  phlorizin,  extract  of  willow-bark,  indigo,  coumarin,  aloes,  benzoin,  the  resin  of 
xanthorheta  heistilis,  resin  of  Peru  balsam,  and  silk. — 2.  By  boiling  trinitranisol  with 
potasli-ley.  (Cahours.) 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Phenol. — The  brown  resinous  masses  precipitated  during  the 
preparation  of  dinitroplienic  acid  (p.  397),  are  united  with  the  mass  obtained  by 
precipitating  with  nitric  acid  the  mother-liquors  of  dinitrophenate  of  ammonium  ob- 
tained in  the  same  process  ;  the  united  mass  is  heated  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  basin 
with  commercial  nitric  acid  ;  the  acid  liquid  decanted  after  cooling;  the  residue  washed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  and  boiled  with  very  dilute  ammonia;  the  filtrate 
repeatedly  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point  ;  the  resulting  picrate  of  ammonium 
purified  by  crystallisation  fi'om  boiling  alcohol ;  and  the  beautiful  needles  of  this  salt 
treated  with  nitric  acid  to  separate  the  picric  acid,  the  quantity  of  which,  thus  obtained, 

*  The  mother-liqunr  retains  in  solution  the  amninniiim-salt  of  another  acid  formed  during  the  above 
roacucin,  and  if  mixed  wliilo  still  hot  with  hydroL-hloric  acid,  deposits  this  acid  as  a  viscid  oil,  which 
ultimately  solidifii-s.  It  melts  easily,  and  is  converted  by  sulphide  of  am  iioniu  n  into  an  amido-acid. 
Nitrodichloroplicnic  and  (p.  3'.7)  Soes  not  appear  to  be  formed  in  this  reaction. 
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is  greater  as  the  quantity  of  diuitroplienic  acid  was  loss.  The  impure  dinitroplienic 
acid  may  also  be  converted  into  picric  acid  Ly  boiling  it  with  nitric  acid,  and  recrys- 
tallising  from  alcohol  the  portion  which  separates  out  (Laurent).  Picric  acid  may, 
however,  be  more  advantageously  prepared  from  pure  crystallised  phenol,  which  is 
now  manufactured  in  large  quantities  from  coal-tar;  this  is  in  fact  the  mode  of  pre- 
paration now  most  generally  adopted.  100  pts.  of  crystallised  phenol,  treated  with 
nitric  acid,  yield,  according  to  Perra  (Dingl.  pol.  J.  clxv.  386),  from  90  to  100  pts.  of 
picric  acid. 

2.  From  Salicin. — This  substance,  treated  with  nitric  acid,  yields  remarkably  pure 
picric  acid;  'pkJorizin  yields  much  less  picric  than  pliloretic  acid.  (Marchand.) 

3.  From  Indigo. — 12  to  13  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  speeitic  gravity  1-43  are  heated 
nearly  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  capacious  glass  flask ;  1  pt.  of  the  best  East  Indian 
indigo  in  coarse  powder,  is  added  in  small  portions,  each  addition  being  made  as  soon 
as  the  last  portion  has  disappeared ;  the  red-ljrown  liquid  is  concentrated  by  boiling 
till  it  becomes  thickish  and  lighter  in  colour ;  3  pts.  more  nitric  acid  are  added  in  case 
the  liquid  still  gives  off  nitrous  acid,  and  the  boiling  is  repeated ;  the  mother-liquor 
is  decanted  from  the  hard,  yellow,  translucent  crystals  which  form  on  cooling ;  these 
crystals  are  washed  with  cold  water  and  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  boiling 
water ;  the  oily  drops  of  artificial  tannin  which  then  rise  to  the  surface  are  removed 
with  filtering  paper;  the  solution  is  filtered  and  left  to  cool;  the  yellow  shining  laminre 
of  picric  acid  which  separate  are  removed  from  the  mother-liquor,  again  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,  and  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  potassium ;  the  potassium-salt 
which  separates  on  cooling  is  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation,  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  ;  and  the  liquid  is  mixed  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid, 
whereupon  the  picric  acid  crystallises  out  on  cooling.  An  additional  quantity  of  the 
potassium-salt,  requiring,  however,  further  purification,  may  be  obtained  from  the  first 
mother-liquor  by  precipitating  therefrom  a  large  quantity  of  brown  matter  by  addition 
of  water,  then  dissolving  it  in  boiling  water,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  potassium, 
and  cooling.  Four  parts  of  indigo  should  yield  1  pt.  of  picric  acid.  .Sometimes  the 
solution  of  indigo  in  nitric  acid  does  not  yield  any  crystals;  it  must  then  be  evaporated 
down,  mixed  with  water,  and  the  acid  separated  from  the  brown  precipitate  as  above. 
The  liquid  above  the  precipitate  likewise  yields  picric  acid,  when  evaporated,  boiled 
with  nitric  acid,  neutralised  with  potash,  &c.  (Liebig).  Altogether,  however,  the 
preparation  of  picric  acid  from  indigo  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

4.  From  the  yellou'  resin  of  XanfhorrJxea  hastilis. — The  resin  is  dissolved  in  the 
requisite  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid,  whereupon  red  vapours  are  evolved,  with  violent 
frothing,  and  a  dark-red  solution  is  formed  which  becomes  deep  yellow  after  boiling. 
Tliis  solution  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  ;  the  remaining  yellow  crystalline  mass, 
which,  together  with  picric  acid,  contains  small  quantities  of  oxalic  and  nitrobenzoic 
acids,  is  neutralised  with  potash  ;  and  the  picrate  of  potassium  is  pm-ified  by  two  crystal- 
lisations, and  then  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  the  picric  acid,  to 
be  further  purified  by  two  crystallisations,  and  amounting  to.  50  per  cent,  of  the  resin 
used  (Stenhouse).  This  is  one  of  the  best  modes  of  preparation  (see  Carey  Lea, 
Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi.  279  ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  414). 

5.  From  Benzoin. — 1  pt.  of  benzoin  (from  which  the  benzoic  acid  may  be  previously 
extracted  by  alkalis)  is  gently  heated  with  8  pts.  of  commercial  nitric  acid;  the 
mixture  distilled,  with  four  times  repeated  cohobation,  after  the  effervescence  has 
ceased  ;  and  the  liquid,  after  deeantation  from  the  resin,  mixed  with  four  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  filtered  from  the  precipitated  yellow  powder,  and  neutralised  while  hot  with 
carbonate  of  potassium :  it  then  yields  crystals  of  piicrate  of  potassium  on  cooling. 
(E.  Kopp,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  [3]  xiii.  233.) 

6.  From  Silk. — 1.  When  1  pt.  of  silk  is  distilled,  with  frequent  cohobation,  with 
6  pts.  of  nitric  acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  which,  by  evaporation  and  cooling,  j'ields 
cry.stals  of  picric  and  oxalic  acids  (Welter). — 2.  Liebig  uses  12  pts.  of  nitric  acid  ; 
neutralises  the  residue  in  the  retort  with  carbonate  of  potassium  ;  purifies  the  crystals 
of  potassic  picrate  by  recrystallisation ;  and  pirecipitates  the  acid  from  their  solution  by 
nitric  acid.  The  product  from  silk  is  however  much  smaller  than  tliat  which  is 
obtained  from  indigo. 

7.  From  Aloes. — 1  pt.  of  aloes  is  heated  with  8  pts.  of  strong  nitric  acid  till  violent 
action  takes  place ;  the  fire  is  then  removed  ;  the  mixture,  after  the  gas-evolution  has 
ceased,  is  introduced  into  a  retort ;  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid  poured  off ;  the 
residue  distilled  with  3  or  4  pts.  of  fresh  nitric  acid,  which  still  causes  a  slow  evolution 
of  nitric  oxide,  till  the  greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid  is  decomposed  or  volatilised;  the 
residue  diluted  with  water,  which  separates  the  chrysammie  and  aloetic  acids  still  re- 
maining undecomposed ;  and  the  yellow  filtrate  after  being  evaporated,  to  remove  the 
greater  part  of  the  nitric  acid,  is  neutralised  wth  milk  of  lime :  pure  picric  acid  may 
then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  nitric  acid. 
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8.  From  7Vi«z7ra«woZ.— Triuitranisol  is  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  with  moderately 
strong  potash ;  water  is  added  till  all  the  resulting  potassium  salt  is  dissolved ;  the  salt 
allowed  to  crystallise  by  cooling ;  and  the  acid  separated  therefrom  by  boiling  dilute 
nitric  acid  :  it  then  separates  on  cooling  in  yellow  shining  needles,  and  may  be  purified 
by  washing  with  cold  water,  and  crystallisation  from  boiling  water.*  (Cahours,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xsv.  26.) 

Purification. — The  conversion  of  crude  picric  acid  into  a  potassium-salt  affords  a  very 
convenient  mode  of  purification  on  the  small  scale,  as  the  salt  is  but  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold,  though  readily  soluble  in  boiUng  water.  But  in  operating  on  a  large 
scale,  the  filtration  of  this  salt  presents  great  difficulties,  as  the  liquids,  even  when  boil- 
ing and  contained  in  heated  funnels,  have  a  great  tendency  to  erj-stallise  on  the  filters, 
which  they  then  rapidly  choke.  Several  manufacturers  therefore  prefer  converting  the 
crude  acid  into  a  sodium-salt,  by  saturating  the  boiling  solution  with  sodic  carbonate, 
taking  care  to  avoid  an  excess,  as  that  would  dissolve  the  yeUow  resinous  matter  with 
which  the  acid  is  contaminated.  The  boiling  liquors  are  filtered  to  separate  this  resin, 
and  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  a  further  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate.  This  causes  the 
bulk  of  the  sodic  picrate  to  crystallise  out,  as  the  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  solutions 
containing  an  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate.  The  small  quantity  of  picric  acid  still 
remaining  in  the  mother-liquors  may  be  precipitated  by  adding  a  potassium-salt. 

The  crystallised  picrate  of  sodium  thus  obtained  is  then  dissolved,  and  its  boiling 
solution  is  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  picric  acid  thus  separated, 
being  nearly  insoluble  in  the  mother-liquors  containing  the  aeid  sulphate  of  sodium, 
crystallises  out  almost  entirely  on  cooling ;  and  after  draining,  waslung  with  a  little 
cold  water,  and  pressing,  is  almost  chemically  pure.    (Hof/iumn's  Report,  p.  136.) 

Properties. — Picric  acid  cystallises  in  light  yellow,  strongly  shining  lamina? 
(Liebig),  in  yellowish  octahedrons,  often  very  much  truncated  on  two  of  their 
summits  (AVelter) ;  yellowish- white  needles  andgranules  (Chevreul).  Thecrystals 
belona  to  the  trimetric  system.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  115°  30'  ;  P  :  P  -  108°; 
f"  :  ooPoo  =  125°  (Laurent).  The  acid  melts  when  slowly  heated,  forming  abrownish- 
yeUow  oil,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  When  slightly  heated  in 
contact  with  the  air,  it  volatilises  undecomposed  ;  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  boils  and 
gives  off  a  thick,  yellow,  suffocating,  irritating,  and  intensely  bitter  vapour,  and  sub- 
limes in  small  yellowish-white  needles  and  scales,  or  passes  over  as  a  brown  liquid 
which  crystaUises  on  cooling.  It  tastes  very  bitter  and  somewhat  harsh  and  sour,  and 
reddens  litmus.  The  impure  acid  from  indigo  in  doses  of  1  to  10  grains,  kills  rabbits 
and  dogs,  with  delirium  and  convulsions. 

Picric  acid  dissolves  in  160  pts.  of  %vater  at  5°,  in  86  pts.  at  15°,  in  81  pts.  at  20°, 
in  77  pts.  at  22-6°  in  73  pts.  at  26°,  and  in  26  pts.  at  77°  (Marchand).  The  solu- 
tion has  a  deeper  colour  than  the  solid  acid,  and  imparts  a  strong  yellow  stain  to  the 
skin  and  other  animal  tissues. 

Water  containing  only  of  picric  acid  is  distinctly  yellow;  with  3^^,-,^  of  the  acid 

the  colour  is  still  perceptible  in  a  stratum  an  inch  deep,  and  in  larger  masses  to  a  still 
greater  degree  of  dilution.    (Carey  Lea.) 

Picric  acid  is  likewise  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water  unclianged,  and  ac- 
cording to  Lea,  in  square  laminse  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  A  cold  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid  mixed  with  2  to  4  vol.  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1  vol.  oil  of 
vitriol  to  1  vol.  water)  remains  nearly  or  quite  colourless,  without  separation  of  picric 
acid:  with  f  or  i  vol.  sulphuric  acid,  nearly  all  the  picric  acid  is  precipitated  (Carey 
Lea).    Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  picric  acid  in  large  quantity. 

JDLCompositions. — 1.  The  acid  when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  acrid  and  very  bitter 
vapours,  which  condense  as  a  sulilimate  on  cold  bodies  ;  when  quickly  heated  in  a  retort, 
it  decomposes  with  explosion,  giving  off  nitrogen,  nitric  oxide,  water,  carbonic  anhy- 
dride, hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  combustible  gas,  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue. — 
2.  By  chlorine,  gas,  aqueous  chloride  of  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
chlorate  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into  chloropicrin  and  perchloroquinone 
(chloranil)  ;  also  by  hot  nitrotnuriatic  acid  ;  by  bromincand  water,  into  bromopierin 
and  perbromoquinone.  It  is  also  converted  into  bromopierin  by  distillation 
with  hypohromite  of  barium  (Stenhouse,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  viii.  363). — 3.  When  gently 
heated  with  a  mixture  oi  peroxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid  it  gives  of  nitrous 
vapours. — -1.  Boiled  with  a  strong  solution  of  canstie  potash,  it  gives  off  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia,  and  forms  a  brown  solution  from  which  alcohol  extracts  a  yellow  salt 
crystallising  in  needles.  Picric  acid  is  likewise  altered  by  prolonged  ebullition  with 
baryta-water. 

*  The  acids  obtained  by  this  and  tl»e  »irecediiii;  pr.icess  were  nt  first  reparded  as  isometic,  but  not 
identical,  w:tli  picrir  acid,  tlie  acid  froui  aloes  l)ciii^  c  died  chrysolepic  acid  (So  h  n nek),  and  tiiat  from 
trinitranisfd,  p/i.)a»H/e  oc/'d  (C  ab  o  iirs) ;  but  later  experiments  liavc  shown  that  botn  these  .nc ids  are 
ide..tii;al  with  picric  acid,  the  ditTerence  Ibrme'rly  observed  baring  been  due  to  impurities. 
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5.  "When  picric  acid  is  digested  with  a  sohition  of  ferrous  snJphatc  and  an  excess  of 
caustic  baryta  or  lime,  a  red-brown  mass  is  formed  containing  picramic  acid 
(Wohler's  nitrohaematic  acid) : 

C''H\NO'j-'0    +    6FeO    +    H'-O      =      C"IPN(NO=)-0    +  3Fc=0\ 

Picric  acid.  Picr,iniic  acid. 

Picric  acid  is  also  reduced  to  picramic  acid  by /(rro;'.s  chloride  and  acetate;  neprovs 
chloride,  nascent  hyelrogcn,  and  by  tlie  sidphidcs  of  aiunumiinn  and  of  the  fixed  alkali- 
VH  tals  ;  most  readily  by  passing  srdphydric  acid  gas  through  a  saturated  alcohejlic  solu- 
tion of  picric  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia.  (Girard,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii. 
281.) 

4.  Picric  acid  treated  with  tin  and  hydrejcMoric  aciel  is  converted  into  a  crystalline 
double  salt  of  stannous  chloride  and  hydrochlorate  of  pieramine,  C^H^N^  (Roussin, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1801,  p.  60  ;— Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  244): 

C-'irCNO'O'O  +  Sn'"  +  23HC1    =    C«ir'N^3HCl.SnCl=  +  9SuCl-  +  7H=0. 

The  same  base  is  olitained  as  a  hydriodate  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  phosphfiriis  on  a 
saturated  aqueous  solution  of  picric  acid  (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxv.  1): 

C«H'(NO'^)'0  +  23HI    =    C«H''N^3HI  +        +  7H-0. 

5.  Picric  acid  treated  with  cj/iinide  of  2'>ofassiiim  in  the  state  of  hot  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  assumes  a  deep  blood-red  colour  and  is  converted  into  isopurpuric 
acid  (Hlasiwetz;  Beilstein,  iii.  433) : 

C«HXN02)'0  -I-  3CNH  -i-  H^O    =    C«I1-^N^0«  +  CO^  +  NH'. 
According  to  Carey  Lea  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  415)  picric  acid  is  converted  into  picramic 
acid  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium;  but  this  statement  is  contradicted  by 
Hlasiwetz  and  Beilstein  (Jahresb.  1859,  p.  458). 

6.  Peniachloride  of  pheisphnnis  acts  violently  on  picric  acid,  forming  chloride  of 
trinitrophenyl  or  c h loropicry  1  (Pisaui,  Compt.  rend,  xxxix.  852): 

C*'H^(NO-)'0  +  PCP    =    C'^H2(N02)»C1  +  PCPO  +  HCl. 

7.  Chloride  of  benzoyl  YiGdXeA  with  picric  acid  converts  it  into  benzoate  of  tri- 
nitrophenyl or  trinitrobenzoph  enide  (i.  554). 

8.  A  mixture  of  alcolml,  sidphuric  acid  and  ^j^'cr/c  acid  ajipears  to  yield  picrate  of 
ethyl.  (Mitscherlicli.) 

Bi  teciion  of  I'icrix;  Acid. — As  reagents  for  the  detection  of  picric  acid,  Carey  Lea 
recommends  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  potas- 
sitim  mixed  with  excess  of  alkali,  and  of  cyanide  of  potassium  with  ammonia.  Tlie 
first  produces  a  greenish  precipitate,  the  other  two  when  heated  with  the  aqueous  acid 
become  red,  or  in  case  of  very  great  dilution,  yellow. 

Uses  (f  Picric  acid. — Pii'ric  acid  is  used  for  dyeing  silk  and  wool,  especially  the  for- 
mer, of  a  yellow  colour.  Its  colouring  power  is  very  considerable,  and  it  exliibits  a  great 
affinity  for  azotised  substances.  The  colour  resists  the  action  of  light  very  vfell,  but 
is  somewhat  aifected  by  washing,  especially  with  .soap.  Its  stability  is  increased  by 
mordanting  the  silk  and  wool  with  alum. 

Cotton,  hemp  and  flax  do  not  exhibit  any  affinity  for  picric  acid  ;  this  acid  may  there- 
fore be  employed  for  distinguishing  silk  and  wool  from  cotton  and  flax.  For  this  pur- 
pose the  tissue  is  immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  picric  acid  and  tlien  washed  with  water ; 
the  threads  of  silk  and  wool  then  assume  a  deep  yellow  colour,  while  those  of  cotton 
and  flax  remain  perfectly  colourless. 

The  isopurpurate  of  pot;LSsium  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of  potassium  on 
picric  acid  yields,  when  treated  with  sal-ammoniac,  an  ammonium-salt  possessing  the 
external  characters  of  raurexide  (purpurate  of  ammonium,  q.  v.),  and  acting  exactly 
like  that  compound  wlien  applied  to  dyeing. 

The  coloured  compounds  produced  by  the  action  of  ferrous  and  stannous  salts  on 
picric  acid  have  not  yet  been  applied  to  aiay  practical  purpose. 

PiCEATES. — Picric  acid  is  monobasic.  The  metallic  picrates  are  mostly  crystallisable, 
bitter,  and  of  yellow  colour.  They  explode  when  strongly  heated,  especially  in  close 
vessels.  By  precipitating  solutions  of  heavy  metallic  salts  with  alkaline  picrates, 
Carey  Lea  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxi.  78)  has  obtained  compounds  of  metallic  picrates 
with  ammonia.  The  silver-salt  contains  2NH''.C"H-Ae(N()=)^0  ;  the  copper  and  cobait 
compounds  are  represented  by  the  formula  4Nff .C'-H'M'\NO-)"0- ;  the  zinc  and 
cadmium  compounds  by  tlie  formula  3NH3.C'-H'M'\NO-)'*0-. 

Picrate  of  Al  ii  mi  n  i  n  ai  separates  after  some  days  from  a  mixture  of  the  hot  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  aluminium  and  picrate  of  ammonium,  in  stellate  groujis  of  crystals 
which  are  permanent  in  tlie  air.    (Carey  Lea.  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxvi.  279.) 

Picrate  of  Amiiioninm,  C'^Jl-(_NH'xNO-j^O,  crystallises  in  yellow  four-,  six- 
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and  eight-sided  prisms,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system,  and  exhibiting  the  combina- 
tion ooP  .  ooPoo  .  ocPco  .P.  Angle  ooP  :  ccP  =  111°  :  ocP  :  ocP  oo  =  Uo° ; 
P  :  P  (terminal)  =  135'=' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  =  115°  (Laurent,  Eev.  Scient.  ix.  26).  It 
is  moderately  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol. 

Picrate  of  Barium,  C'^H'Ba"(N0")^0^.6H'^0,  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms 
of  deep  yellow  colour  (yellow  with  red  terminal  faces,  according  to  Lea),  vury  soluble 
in  water,  fusible  and  explosive.  The  crystals  contain  11'16  per  cent,  water  of  crystal- 
lisation, the  greater  part  of  which  is  given  ofif  at  100° 

Picrate  of  Cadmium  separates  from  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  in  hot  aqueous 
picric  acid,  in  large  rhombic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  the  ferrous  and  manganous  salts 
(infra),  very  soluble  and  efBorescent ;  the  aqueous  solution  when  boiled  for  some  time 
deposits  a  brown  powder.  (Lea.) 

Picrate  of  Calcium  forms  prisms  more  soluble  than  the  barium-  and  strontium- 
salts. 

Picraies  of  Chromium.  (;Arow)!<5  acetate  dissolves  in  aqueous  picric  acid,  form- 
ing a  brown  liquid  which  dries  up  to  an  amorphous  mass.  Basic  chromic  carbonate 
dissolves  in  aqueous  picric  acid  forming  a  greenish  solution  which  also  dries  up  to  an 
amorphous  mass ;  but  by  exactly  precipitating  a  solution  of  violet  chromic  sulphate 
with  picrate  of  barium,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate,  small  greenish  needle- 
shaped  crystals  are  obtained.  (Lea.) 

Picrate  of  Cobalt,  C'^H<Co"(NO=)'=0=.5H20,  forms  dark  brown  needles  which  melt 
and  give  off  all  their  water  of  crystallisation  (14-4  per  cent.)  between  100°  and  110°. 
(Marchand.) 

Picrate  of  Copper,  C'^H''Cu"(N0')*0^5H'0. — "When  carbonate  of  copper  is  dis- 
solved in  boiling  aqueous  picric  acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  and  the 
residue  treated  with  boiling  absolute  alcohol,  neutral  cupric  picrate  dissolves,  while  a 
basic  salt  remains  behind.  The  neutral  salt  forms  small  green  shining  needles, 
efflorescent  and  melting  at  100°  (Marchand).  On  adding  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  cupric  sulphate  to  an  alkaline  picrate,  a  copious  greenish-yellow  precipitate  is 
formed,  which  is  resolved  by  water  into  cupric  oxide  and  picrate  of  ammonium. 
(Lea.) 

Picrate  of  Ghicinum  separates  in  golden-yellow  crusts  on  evaporating  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  glucinum  in  hot  aqueous  picric  acid.  (Lea.) 

Picrates  of  Iron. — The  ferrous  salt  forms  greenish-yellow  crystals,  isomorphous 
with  the  manganous  salt.  The  ferric  salt  is  obtained  in  yellowish-red  prisms  and 
yellow  needles  by  exactly  precipitating  a  solution  of  picrate  of  barium  with  ferric 
sulphate,  and  leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate.  Aqueous  picric  acid  dissolves  but  a 
small  quantity  of  ferric  hydrate,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  (Lea.) 

Pier  ates  of  Lead. — The  neutral  salt,  C'^H'Pb"(NO^)''0^  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  brown  needles  moderately  soluble  in  water,  during  the  cooling  of  a  boiling,  slightly 
acidulated  mixture  of  an  alkaline  picrate  and  acetate  of  lead.  (E.  Kopp,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [3]  xiii.  233.) 

Basic  salts. — o.  By  precipitating  a  dilute  and  boiling  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate 
with  picrate  of  ammonium  containing  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  a  deep  yellow  powder 
is  obtained,  composed  of  rectangular  prisms  and  containing  C'^H*Pb"(N0^)'0'.4Pb"0. 
— ;8.  A  mixture  of  picrate  of  ammonium  and  slightly  acidulated  acetate  of  lead  yields 
on  addition  of  ammonia,  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  which  when  left  at  rest,  changes  to 
a  mass  of  shining  scales,  soft  to  the  touch  like  talc,  and  containing  C'-H*Pb"(NO')^0''. 
2Pb"0.3H^O  (Marchand). — y.  A  boiling  mixture  of  picrate  of  ammonium  and  acetate 
of  lead  deposits,  according  to  Laurent,  small  dark  yellow  rhombo'idal  tables  apparently 
containing  C"=HTb"(N0'=)W.Pb"H'02. 

A  picro-acetaie  of  lead,  C"ll'Fh"(NO^YO-.C''a''Yh"0^.iWO  (Marchand),  is  de- 
posited in  light  yellow,  very  brilliant  rhomboi'dal  tablets,  when  a  boiling  mixture  of 
potassic  picrate  and  an  excess  of  lead-acetate  is  left  to  cool.  This  compound  gives  off 
acetic  acid  when  dried. 

Picrate  of  Maffnesium  forms  long  flattened  needles,  of  yellow  colour,  very 
soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  apparently  containing  5  at. 
water  of  crystallisation.  (Marchand.) 

Picrate  of  Manganese,  C'^H'Mn"(N02)=0''.8H20  (Marchand).— A  solution  of 
manganous  carbonate  in  hot  aqueous  picric  acid  crystallises  by_slow  evaporation  in 
large  rhombic  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ooPoo  .  ooPqo  .  ocP  .  oP,  and 
appearing  pale  yellow  in  the  direction  of  the  principal  axis,  reddish  in  every  other 
direction  (Lea).  According  to  Marchand,  the  crystals  quickly  give  ofi"  3  at.  water  on 
exposure  to  the  air  and  4  at.  more  at  130°. 

Picrates  of  Mercury. — The  tnercuric  salt  is  deposited  in  small  yellow  prisms 
very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  during  the  cooling  of  a  boiling  mixture  of 
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mercurous  nitrate  and  pierato  of  potassium  (Liebig).  The  mercuric  salt  separates 
from  a  soluti(in  of  mercuric  oxide  in  aqueous  picric  acid,  in  orange-coloured  shining 
needles,  which  effloresce  and  turn  yellow  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Lea.) 

Picra  te  of  Nickel,  C'^H^Ni"(N0^)''0'.8H^0,  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  a  solution  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  nickel  in  aqueous  picric  acid,  in  green, 
dichroic,  efflorescent  crystals,  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Marchand.) 

P  icrate  of  Potassiu  m,  C''H'K(NO'')''0,  isobtained  by  neutralising  a  hot  aqueous 
solution  of  picric  acid  with  potash,  or,  according  to  Liebig,  in  the  state  of  greatest 
purity  by  digesting  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassie  chloride  with  mercurous  picrate. 
It  crystallises  in  yellow  rhombic  prisms,  usually  with  a  metallic  reflex.  Observed 
combination  »P  .  oofoo  .  f  qo  .  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  110°  15'  30";  Poo  :  foo  in  the 
brachydiagonal  principal  section  =  139^  25'.  Ratio  of  vertical  to  horizontal  axes 
1  :  2-70456  :  1-88469  (Laurent,  Rev.  seient.  x.  26).  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  requiring  for  solution  at  least  260  pts.  water  at  15°,  and  14pts.  of  boiling  water; 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  Hence  picric  acid  forms  a  precipitate  in  solutions  of  potassium- 
salts  if  not  too  dilute,  especially  on  addition  of  alcohol.  "When  heated,  it  assumes  an 
orange  colour,  but  becomes  yellow  again  on  cooling ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  decom- 
poses with  detonation. 

Picrate  of  Silver,  C^II'Ag(NO^)'0,  forms  fine  yellow  shining  needles  very  soluble 
in  water. 

Picrate  of  Sodium  forms  slender  shining  yellow  needles,  soluble  in  10  to  14  pts. 
of  water  at  15°,  and  detonating  rather  strongly  at  a  high  temperature.  According 
to  Lea,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  forms  a  precipitate  after  a  while,  in  alkaline 
solutions  of  sodium-salts,  when  not  very  dilute  :  hence  picric  acid  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  a  test  for  distinguishing  between  potassium  and  sodium. 

Picrate  of  Strontium,  C'-'H'Sr"(N0')'^0-'.5IP0,  forms  hard,  shining,  yellow 
crystals,  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  absolute 
alcohol.    It  detonates  when  heated. 

Picrate  of  Zinc,  C''H*Zn"(N0^)''0'.7H-0 ?  forms  beautiful  rhomboidal  prisms, 
efflorescent,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  gives  off  8  per  cent,  water  in  dry 
air,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  14  per  cent,  (in  all)  at  140°. 

PiCRATES,  Alcoholic.  Picric  Ethees. — The  only  known  compound  of  this  class  is 
the  picrate  of  ethyl,  which  is  produced,  according  Mitscherlich,  by  boiling  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  picric  acid  containing  a  little  sulphuric  acid  for  several  hours,  then  adding 
ammonia  and  water.  The  product  crystallises  in  scales  having  a  faint  yellow  colour, 
melts  at  94°,  and  begins  to  boil  and  decompose  at  300°.  It  is  inodorous,  but  has  a 
biting  and  bitter  taste.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol 
(Mitscherlich,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxii.  195).  Erdmann  {ibid,  xxxvii.413)  was  not  able 
to  prepare  picric  ether  by  the  process  just  described. 

PiCRATES  OF  Organic  Bases.    (See  the  several  Bases.) 

PiCRATES  OF  Hydrocarbons. — Crystalline  compounds  of  picric  acid  with  benzene, 
naphthalene,  and  other  hydrocarbons,  have  been  obtained  by  Fritzsehe  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
Ixxiii.  212  ;  .lahresb.  1857,  p.  456). — A  hot  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  in  benzene 
yields  shining  light  yellow  rhombic  crystals  of  the  compound  C'*H''.C"H'(NO'*)^0,  which 
remains  transparent  in  an  atmosphere  of  benzene,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air  im- 
mediately begins  to  give  off  benzene,  and  is  ultimately  reduced  to  a  brittle  mass  of 
crystals  of  picric  acid.  The  compound  melts  between  85°  and  90°  to  a  light  yellow 
liquid.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  cannot  be  crystal- 
lised therefrom.  Water  absti-acts  picric  acid  from  it,  the  whole  of  the  benzene  then 
volatilising  at  the  boiling  heat. 

Picrate  of  JS'aphthaknc,  C"'H''.C'^H'(NO^  )^0,  separates  from  a  hot  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  two  substances  in  gold-yellow  needles,  which  after  being  rinsed  with  a  little 
alcohol,  may  be  dried  in  the  air  between  paper.  Cold  alcohol  or  benzene  may  also  be 
used  as  the  solvent.  The  compound  melts  at  149°,  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  and  is  but  slowly  decomposed  by  boilins  water. 

Picrate  of  Anthracene,  C"H'".C«H^(NO")-^0,  has  been  ab-eady  described  (p.  351). 

Tlie  formation  of  these  compounds  may  serve  for  the  separation  of  hydrocarbons  one 
from  the  other.  Fritzsehe  found  that  coal-tar  oil  boiling  at  150°,  and  free  from 
acid  and  alkaline  products,  gave  with  picric  acid  an  immediate  and  abundant  pre- 
cipitate of  yellow  needle-shaped  crystals  containing  only  one  hydrocarbon,  viz.  naph- 
thalene, on  further  addition  of  picric  acid,  a  cry.stallised  compound  of  that  acid  with  a 
hydrocarbon  heavier  than  water  was  formed ;  and  the  mother-liquor,  when  cooled  to  a 
very  low  temperature,  deposited  monoelinic  crystals,  which  when  decomposed  by  am- 
monia and  distilled,  yielded  a  hydrocarbon  of  variable  boiling  point,  but  related  to 
cumene  in  composition  and  properties.  Other  triuitro-acids  unite  with  hydrocarbons 
in  a  similar  manner. 
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Comiiounds  ])roduccd  by  the  action  of  Reducing  Agents  on  the  Nitrophenic  Acids. 


Kltroplieiiazaic,    Dinitrodipbenamlc    or    Amidonltrophenlo  i&cid. 


C'2H'-N'0«=(N0-/        =  C"iH:''(NH2)''(JiO=)-02.(Lar.rentandGerhardt,  Compt. 


chim.  18-49,  p.  468.) — Formed  Ly  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  dinitrophenic 
acid.  When  dinitrophenate  of  ammonium  is  gently  heated  with  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
a  brisk  reaction  takes  place  after  a  few  minutes,  and  the  resulting  nearly  black  mass 
deposits  on  cooling  large  black-brown  needles,  which  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  sul- 
phide of  ammonium  by  boiling  with  acetic  acid,  and  purified  by  two  or  three  crystal- 
lisations from  water. 

Nitrophenamic  acid  thus  obtained  forms  black-brown  needles  which  yield  a  yellow 
powder.  They  are  hexagonal  prisms  with  four  angles  of  131°  30'  and  two  of 
97°.  They  contain  10  per  cent,  or  4  at.  water  (C'2H'2N*0«.4H-0),  which  they  give  off 
between  lOO''  and  110°.  The  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated  it  first  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation, 
then  melts,  throws  off  a  few  coloiirless  scales  and  a  brown  oil,  and  leaves  an  abundant 
residue  of  charcoal  which  takes  fire  when  strongly  heated. 

Nitruphenamate.  of  ammonium  does  not  appear  to  have  been  obtained  in  the  solid 
state.  The  acid  dissolves  in  ammonia,  forming  a  deep  red  solution  which  gives  off  all 
its  ammonia  during  concentration.  The  potassium-salt,  C'^Il"KiSr^O'',  forms  small 
crystalline  nodules  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  barium-salt  forms  spar- 
ingly soluble  brown  needles,  obtained  by  adding  acetate  of  barium  to  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  the  acid.  The  calcium-salt  obtained  in  like  manner  separates  after  a  while 
in  small  needles.  The  copper-salt  is  a  yellow-green  precipitate ;  the  lead-salt  an 
orange-brown  precipitate.  The  silver-salt,  C'^H"AgN"'0^,  is  a  dark  brown-yellow  pre- 
cipitate which  separates  in  scales  from  hot  solutions. 

Etliyl-nitroplieniaiiie  or  Witropbenetidine,  C^nXC^H=XNH=)(NO*)0. 
(Cahours.  Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  [3]  xxvii.  463.) — A  base  produced  bypassing  sulphy- 
dric  acid  and  ammonia  gases  simultaneously  through  a  solution  of  ethj-lic  dinitrophe- 
nate (p.  399).  It  crystallises  in  brown  needles  resembling  metliyl-nitrophenidine  or 
iiitranisidine  (i.  304).  It  acts  on  chloride  of  benzoyl  when  heated  with  it,  forming 
a  prodiict  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  small  needles.  It  forms  crystallisable 
salts  with  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids. 

fficramic,  3JimtroplienamiCi  or  Amldo-dinitropbenlc  Acid,  C^H^X'O^  = 


(NO7-  Iq  =  C''ff(NH=)(NO-)=0  (Girard,  Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  421.— Wohler, 


Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  488. — E.  Pugh,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  83.) — Produced  by  the  action 
of  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  of  ferrous  salts  on  picric  acid. — 1.  When  sulphj'dric  gas 
is  passed  in  excess  through  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  neutralised 
■with  ammonia,  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep  red  colour  and  deposits  a  mass  of  dark  red 
crystals  of  picramate  of  ammonium,  an  additional  quantity  of  which  is  obtained  on 
distilling  off  the  alcohol;  and  from  this  salt  the  acid  may  be  separated  by  precipitation 
with  acetic  acid  from  a  hot  sokition  (Girard). — 2.  The  nitrohamatic  acid  which 
Wohler  obtained  by  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  picric  acid  has  been  shown  to  be 
identical  with  picramie  acid  (p.  403). 

Picramic  acid  separated  from  its  ammonium-salt  by  acetic  acid  forms  beautiful  red 
needles,  often  grouped  in  tabular  masses  (Girard);  from  an  ethereal  solution  it 
crystallises  in  distinct  prismatic  crystals  with  very  acute  terminal  faces,  garnet-coloured 
by  reflected,  yellowish-red  by  transmitted  light  (Pugh).  It  has  a  slightly  bitter 
taste  (Girard);  docs  not  taste  bitter  (Pugh).  Melts  at  16o°,  and  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass  on  cooling  (Girard).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the 
boiling  heat,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (Girard). 

The  acid  heated  above  165°  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  tarry  vapours  con- 
taining hydrocyanic  acid  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal  (Girard, 
Wohler).  It  burns  vividly  when  thrown  on  red-hot  coals  (Giraud).  It  dissolves 
at  ordinary  temperatures  in  sulphuric  forming  a  red  solution,  from  which,  on  dil- 
xition  with  water  and  addition  of  ammonia,  the  picramic  acid  separates  out  unaltered : 
s\m\\-^v\y  hyelrochloric  ewid ;  but  by  hot  concentrated  .sulphuric  acid  it  is  decom- 
posed and  carbonised  (Girard).  Strong  nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  abundant 
evolution  of  nitrous  fumes,  the  liquid  assuming'a  straw-yellow  colour  and  the  picramic 
add  being  converted  into  picric  acid  (Girard,  Pugh).    According  to  Wohler, 


1.  By  Su.lphide  of  Ammo'nium. 
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nitrohaematic  acid  ia  not  reconverted  into  picric  acid  Ly  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid  ;  and 
according  to  Carey  Lea,  tliis  is  also  the  case  witli  picramic  acid. 

I'icramic  acid  unites  readily  with  bases.  Its  salts  are  mostly  crystalline ;  their 
general  formula  is  C'H'MN'O*.  The  solutions  of  the  alkaline  picrates  precipitate  tho 
salts  of  copper,  mercury  and  silver,  but  not  those  of  manganese,  iron,  cobalt,  or 
nickel. 

Picramate  of  ammonium,  C'^H^(NH'')N'0^,  prepared  as  above,  separates  from  tlie 
alcoholic  solution  by  sjjontaneous  evaporation,  in  dark  orange-red  rhombohi^dral  taljles. 
It  does  not  decompose  at  100°,  but  at  135°  it  effloresces  and  gives  off  ammonia;  melts 
at  165°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forming  deep  red  solutions,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is 
decomposed  by  continual  lioiling,  with  separation  of  a  brown  jiowder.  (Girard.) 

Picramate  of  Copper,  C'-H''Cu"N"0"',  is  a  yellowish-green,  amorphous  precipitate, 
■which  detonates  slightly,  is  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  acids. 
(Girard.) 

Picramate  of  Lead  is  an  orange-coloured  powder  which  explodes  when  heated,  and 
also  by  percussion,  but  without  much  noise.  It  dissolves  in  water,  ammonia  and  acids, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Girard.) 

Picramate  of  Potassium,  C'H'KN'O'. — Obtained  by  decomposing  the  hot  solu- 
tion of  the  ammonia-salt  with  potash.  Separates  on  cooling  in  red  transparent 
elongated  rhombic  tables,  containing  19'9  per  cent,  potash.  It  decomposes  with  slight 
detonation  when  somewhat  strongly  heated,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal.  Dissolves 
pretty  easily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (Girard.) 

Picratr  of  Barium,  C'-H''Ba"N''0'". — On  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  picramate  of 
ammonium  with  nitrate  of  barium,  this  salt  separates  in  small  silky  tufts  of  red  and 
golden-yellow  needles.  It  bears  a  heat  of  200°  without  decomposition,  but  detonates 
at  a  higher  temperature,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and 
alcohol.    Contains  27'9  per  cent,  baryta.  (Girard.) 

Picramate  of  Silver,  C'H^AgN^O^  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  ammonia-salt  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  in  the  form  of  a  brick-red  amorphous  precipitate,  which  does  not 
blacken  by  exposure  to  light,  but  decomposes,  with  blackening,  at  about  140°,  leaving 
a  residue  which  melts  at  about  165°.  On  glowing  coals,  it  burns  without  detonation. 
It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol.  Boiling  water  decomposes  it,  leaving  an 
insoluble  residue.  (Girard.) 

Mitrocliloroplienamlo  or  iLmldonltrocMoropbenic  AclA,  C'lI^N'ClO'  ■■= 

(c»H'n 

''^Cl  fO  =  C^H'(NH2)(N02)C10.     (Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cis.  286.)— When 
HI 

dinitrochlorophenic  acid  or  its  ammonium-salt  (p.  400)  is  digested  at  a  gentle  heat  with 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  liquid  assumes  a  lilood-red  colour  and  deposits  sulphur; 
and  on  adding  acetic  acid  to  the  concentrated  filtrate,  nitroehlorophenamic  acid  is  pre- 
cipitated and  may  bo  purified  by  crystallisation  from  hot  water.  The  crystals  dried  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  contain  2C"IPN-C1<  )^.H^0,  but  become  anhydrous  at  100°, 
assuming  at  the  same  time  a  scarlet  coloiu'.  The  acid  has  a  sweetish  taste  with  bitter 
aftertaste.  AVhen  heated  it  turns  red,  melts  at  about  160°,  solidifjnng  again  at  140° 
to  a  brown  crystalline  mass,  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition.  It  dissolves 
but  sparingly  even  in  hot  water;  the  hot  saturated  solution  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a 
network  of  brass-yellow  capillary  needles.  It  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ctlter,  also 
in  sulpliuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Warm  concentrated 
nitric  acid  decomposes  it  Nitrous  acid  reduces  it  to  diazonitroclilorophenol 
(p.  408). 

The  nitroehlorophenamates  of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline  earth-metals  are 
insoluble.  The  salts  are  mostly  yellow  or  brown-red,  and  detonate  when  heated.  The 
ammonium-salt,  C"H'(NH*)N'C'10'',  crystallises  from  the  solution  of  the  acid  in  aqueous 
ammonia  in  yello\visli-red  crystals ;  its  blood-red  aqueous  solution  gives  off  ammonia 
when  evaporated  ;  so  likewise  does  the  solid  salt  when  left  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  rare- 
fied air.  The  harium-sedt  forms  brown-red  crystals  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  lenel- 
salt,  C'-'H''Pb"N''Cl-0'*,  is  obtained  by  adding  neutral  lead-acetate  to  tl  ie  solution  of  the 
anmioniuin-salt,  as  a  brown-red  precipitate.  The  ammonium-salt  gives  a  yellowish- 
green  precipitate  with  cupric  sulphate,  yellow  with  laercuric  cldoride,  brown-red  with 
nitrate  <f  silver. 

2.  Bi/  Hi/driodic  Acid  and  Stannous  Chloride. 

Picric  acid  treated  with  either  of  tliete  reagents,  yields  a  salt  of  picramino  (q.  v.) ; 
see  also  p.  403. 
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3.  By  Cyanide  of  Potassium. 

Picric  acid  treated  with  this  reagent  is  conrerted  into  isopurpuric  or  picro- 
cyamie  acid,  already  described  (iii.  433). 

Mctapurpuric  acid.  C'H^N^O'. — This  acid,  rekted  to  dinitrophenic  acid  in  the 
same  manner  as  isopurpuric  to  picric  acid,  is  obtained  as  a  potassium-salt,  whenan 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitrophenic  acid  is  added  by  drops  to  a  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  heated  to  60°.  A  dark  coloured  crj-stalline  powder  is  then  pre- 
cipitated, which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  a  little  cold  water,  recrj-stallising 
from  hot  water,  pressing,  and  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Metapv.rpxiratc  of  potassirrm 
tlms  obtained  is  a  dark  red  substance,  exhibiting  metallic  lustre,  and  dissolnng  with 
deep  crimson  colour  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  solutions  have  the  odour  of  cyanic 
acid.  The  analysis  of  the  salt  leads  to  the  formula  C'H^KN^O*.H'-0.  It  becomes  an- 
hydrous when  heated.  The  solution  gives  dark  brown  precipitates  with  the  chlorides 
of  barium  and  strontium,  and  with  most  metallic  solutions.  The  silver-salt  is  red,  with 
green  metallic  lustre.  The  acid  itself  has  not  been  isolated.  (Pfaundler  and 
Oppeuheim,  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  [2]  iv.  99.) 

4.  By  mtrous  Acid.  DrAZONiTBOPHENOLS. 
o.  Siazonitropbenol.    C^ffN'O'  =  C«H3N2(N02)0.  (Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiii.  201.) — Produced  by  passing  nitrous  acid  vapour  into  an  ethereal  solution  of 
nitrophenamic  acid  (p.  406): 

CH^N^O^  +  HNO-    =    CH^N'O'  +  2W0. 

It  then  separates  as  a  brownish -yellow  granular  mass,  and  is  obtained  in  the  same 
form,  recrystallised  from  alcohol.  It  yields  a  light  j-ellow  powder  turning  red  on  ex- 
posure to  light ;  explodes  with  great  violence  when  heated  to  100°.  It  dissolves  easily 
in  alcohol,  slowly  and  with  partial  decomposition  in  hot  water,  a  red  amorphous  pow- 
der then  separating,  and  the  filtrate  on  cooling  depositing  diazonitrophenol  in  small 
yellow  prisms.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  cold  hydrochloric  and  sidpliuric 
acids.  When  boiled  v/ith  ficminy  nitric  acid,  it  forms  a  compoiuid  which  separates  in 
yellow  flocks  on  addition  of  water.  On  adding  carbonate  of  potassium  to  the  alcoholic 
solution  of  diazonitrophenol  and  applying  a  gentle  heat  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and  the 
residue  left  on  evaporating  the  alcohol  yields  with  acids  a  brown-red  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate which  might  be  expected  to  exhibit  the  composition  of  nitrophenic  acid, 
C"H'']SO'  (see  the  corresponding  decomposition  of  diazodinitrophenol,  infra),  but  is  in 
reality  different  both  from  that  compound  and  from  its  isomer,  isonitrophenic  acid 
(pp.  394,  39.5). 

SSiazodinitropbenol.  C^H'N'O^  =  C''H-N-(NO')-0.  (Griess, /oc.  «V.)— Pro- 
duced by  passing  nitrous  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picramic  acid : 

CH^N'O^  +  HNO^    =    C^H^N^O'  +  2B.^0. 

If  however  the  pici-amic  acid  used  is  impure,  or  if  it  be  added  to  alcohol  pre'N-iously 
saturated  with  nitrous  acid  and  slightly  warmed,  nothing  but  dinitrophenic  acid 
is  obtained. 

Diazodinitrophenol  crj'stallises  in  brass-yellow  or  golden-yellow  lamin?e,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether  ;  is  neutral  to  vegetable  colours  ;  has  a  bitter  taste ; 
and  detonates  violently  when  heated.  It  is  dissolved  without  decomposition  by 
minercd  acids,  but  is  decomposed  when  heated  yrhh  fioiiiny  sulphuric  acid  ;  dry  chlorine 
does  not  act  upon  it.  When  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  it  is  decomposed,  with 
formation  of  a  resinous  body,  and  a  red-brown  pulverident  substance  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  alkalis,  hnt  not  crystal iisable.  On  adding  carhonate  of  potassiu»i  to  the  al- 
coholic solution  of  diazodinitrophenol,  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  dinitrophenic  acid  is 
produced,  the  colour  of  the  lic[uid  changing  from  j-ellow  to  red  : 

CH-N'O*  +  H=0    =    C'*HXN02)^0  +        +  0. 

The  oxygen  set  free,  according  to  this  equation,  is  probably  consumed  in  oxidising  the 
alcohol. 

D-iazonitrocbloroptaenol.  CffN^ClO'  =  eH'iN'(N0-)C10.  (Griess,  lac.  cit.) 
This  compound  is  formed  when  a  rapid  stream  of  nitrous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a 
slightly  warmed  solution  of  nitrochlorophenamic  acid,  or  when  the  latter  is  added  to 
alcohol  preriously  saturated  with  nitrous  acid.  By  recrj'stallisation  from  alcohol,  it  is 
obtained  in  large  brown-red  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol, 
ether  and  hot  water,  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  greenish  gold-yellow-  lamin.T?,  from 
ether  in  furcate  groups  of  needles.  It  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  from 
the  solution  after  addition  of  water,  in  long  thread-like  crystals,  and  is  soluble  without 
decomposition  in  acids  in  general.    It  yields  a  yellow  powder  turning  red  on  exposure 
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to  liglit ;  detonates  violently  above  100°  ;  and  when  mixed  in  alcoholic  solution  with 
alkalis,  gives  off  nitrogen  and  yields  nitrochlorophenic  acid. 

Appendix  to  Phtnol-dcrivatives. 

Trl-lodophenlc  add.  CH'I^O. — Obtained  by  treating  phenol  with  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  protocbloride  of  iodine.  On  dissolving  the  product  in  soda  and 
acidulating  witli  sulphuric  acid,  a  precipitate  is  obtained  consisting  of  mono-,  di-,  and 
tri-iudophenic  acids,  from  which  the  two  former  may  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol  of 
60  per  cent.  The  residue  dissolves  slowly  in  strong  alcohol  at  the  boiling  heat,  and 
the  solution  when  evaporated  deposits  tri-iodophenic  acid  in  radiate  groups  of  yellow 
crystals.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  decomposes  when  heated,  with  copious 
disengagement  of  iodine.  Treated  with  excess  of  protocbloride  of  iodine,  it  yields 
pentachloropheuic  acid  (p.  393),  which  may  be  sublimed  in  splendid  white 
needles.    (Scliiitzen berger,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  iv.  102.) 

PHBSrOZi-BXiUE.  Also  called  A-uh'n.  A  blue  dye  obtained  by  lieating  pfeonin 
(p.  324)  with  aniline.  (See  Hofmann's  Re-port  on  Chemical  Products  ^c.  in  tlte 
Exhibition  of  1862,  p.  135.) 

PHENOXiVCETXC  ACXS.  Syn.  with  Piiextlglycollic  AciD.  (See  Glycol- 
1.IC  Ethers,  ii.  918.) 

PHEIffYXt.  C"H\  In  the  free  state  C'^H'". — The  radicle  of  phenol  or  phenylic 
alcoliol :  known  also  in  the  form  of  chloride,  bromide,  acetate,  &c.  It  is  obtained  in 
the  free  state :  1.  By  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  a  colourless  oil  (probably  phenylic 
oxide  (C*H-"')^0,  p.  416),  resulting,  among  other  products, ^from  the  dry  distillation  of 
cupric  benzoate  (List  and  Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  2u9). — 2.  By  the 
action  of  sodium  ou  phenylic  bromide  or  bromobenzene  (Fit tig,  ibid.  cxxi.  361; 
cxxxii.  201),  or  of  sodium-amalgam  on  pihenylic  chloride  (Church,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi. 
76).  Fittig  prepares  it  as  follows: — A  mixture  of  benzene  and  bromine  in  equivalent  pro- 
portions is  exposed  in  a  retort  to  ditFused  daylight  for  eight  to  fourteen  days  or  as  long 
as  white  fumes  of  hydrobromic  acid  continue  to  appear  ;  tlie  contents  of  the  retort  are 
then  distilled  into  a  receiver ;  the  distillate  is  shaken  with  soda-ley  till  it  becomes 
culom-less  ;  the  watery  liquid  is  removed  ;  and  the  oil  carefully  dried  with  chloride  of 
calcium  and  rectified,  coUectiug  apart  the  portion  which  passes  over  below  160°.  This 
distillate,  consisting  of  benzene  and  monobromobenzene  or  phenylic  bromide,  is  mixed 
in  a  retort  with  an  excess  of  sodium  cut  into  thin  slices ;  the  retort  is  left  to  stand  for 
24  hours  in  cold  water ;  and  the  product  distilled  off.  The  distillate  is  easily  resolved 
by  one  rectification  into  benzene  and  pure  phenyl,  which  immediately  solidifies.  It  is 
important  that  the  mixture  of  benzene  and  phenylic  bromide  be  completely  dehydrated 
before  treating  it  with  sodium,  otherwise  the  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  water  will 
unite  with  the  nascent  phenyl  and  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  benzene.  A  mixture 
of  pm-o  phenylic  bromide  with  an  equal  volume  of  anhydrous  ether  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  the  mixture  of  phenylic  bromide  and  benzene,  but  it  is  less  advantageous. 

3.  Phenyl  is  also  produced,  together  with  benzene  and  other  products,  by  the  action 
of  alcoholic  potash  on  nitrate  of  azophenylamine  (p.  432) ; 

2C''H^N2    +    C'^Hi-0     =     C'2H'»    +    C^H^O  -i- 

Azophenyl-  Alcohol.  Phenyl.  Akiehyde. 

amine. 

On  heating  the  mixture  in  a  retort,  benzene  passes  over  with  the  alcohol  and  after- 
wards the  phenyl,  which  condenses  in  the  receiver  as  a  crystalline  mass,  and  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  (Griess,  Phil.  Trans.  1864  [3] 
692.) 

4.  Together  with  other  products,  by  heating  sulphate  of  diazobenzidine  (p.  412) 
with  alcohol.  (Griess.) 

Phenyl  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  iridescent,  nacreous  scales  which  melt  at  69°  and 
sublime  at  a  higher  temperatui-e  (List  and  Limpricht);  in  shining  lamina?  melting 
at  70-5°  (Fittig),  70°  (Griess),  and  boiling  between  239°  and  240°  (Fittig).  It 
gives  by  analysis  9375  per  cent,  carbon  and  6-25  hydrogen  (List  and  Limpricht)  ; 
93-24  carbon  and  6'5o  hydrogen  (Fittig), the  formula C'-H'°  requiringOB'ol  carbon  and 
64-9  hydi-ogen.* 

It  is  converted  bj'  bromine,  with  evolution  of  h3'drobromic  acid,  into  bromophenyl, 
C'^H"Br-,  and  by  fuming  nitric  acid  into  nitrophenyl,  C''-H''(NO'-)-. 

The  formation  of  these  compounds  shows  that  the  formula  of  phenyl  in  the  free  state 
is  not  C'*H^  but  C'-H"' ;  for  if  it  were  C'*H^  that  of  bromophenyl  would  be  CH^Br,  and 

*  List  and  Limpricht  assigned  to  their  prodnct  the  furmula  O^ll",  which  however  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  their  analysis  as  that  of  phenyl,  C'-H'",  recjuiring  93  41  per  cent.  C,  and  6'66  H. 
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that  of  Bitrophenyl,  C'H^NO')  ;  but  these  formulse  arc  inadmissible,  because  the  sum  of 
the  hydrogen-  and  bromine-atoms  in  the  one  case  and  of  the  hydrogen-  and  nitrogen- 
atoms  in  the  other  is  uneven.  In  this  respect  then  phenyl  in  the  free  state  agrees  with  the 
other  so-called  alcohol-radicles,  methyl,  ethyl,  &c.  Fittig  however  regards  the  compound 
C'-H'",  obtained  as  above,  as  bearing  only  a  distant  relationship  to  the  radicle  of  the 
phenyl-compounds,  and  accordingly  designates  it  by  a  different  name,  viz.  diphenyl, 
on  the  ground  that  the  compounds  formed  from  it  by  the  action  of  bromine  and  nitric 
acid  do  not  belong  to  the  same  series  as  phenylic  alcohol  and  its  derivatives.  In  this 
respect  h.owever  phenyl  does  not  differ  essentially  from  methyl,  etliyl,  and  their  homo- 
logues,  inasmuch  as  none  of  these  bodies  are  found  to  yield,  by  combination  or  substitu- 
tion, compounds  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  the  alcohol  from  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  derived :  methyl,  C-'H",  for  example,  when  treated  with  chlorine  yields, 
not  methylic  chloride,  CH^Cl,  but  ethylic  chloride,  C-H'Cl,  and  monochlorinated  ethy- 
lie  chloride,  C-H^Cl-,  a  compound  related  to  methyl,  C'^H*,  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  dibromophenyl,  C'^H'Br*,  is  related  to  phenyl,  C''H'°.  If,  as  Schorlemmer's  ex- 
periments seem  to  show,  all  the  so-called  alcohol-radicles  in  the  free  state  are  really 
hydrides,  the  so-called  phenyl  or  diphenyl  must  be  regarded  as  the  hydride  of  the 
radicle  C'-H". 

Bromopbenyl.    C'^H'Br".  Bibromodiphenyl.   (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii. 

20-1.) — This  compound  is  produced  : — 1.  By  saturating  phenyl  with  excess  of  bromine 
under  water  till  it  forms  a  doughy  mass,  removing  the  excess  of  bromine  by  washing 
with  soda-ley  and  crystallising  the  now  solid  product  from  boiling  benzene  (Fittig). 
— 2.  By  heating  perbromide  of  diazobenzidine  (p.  412)  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  or 
boiling  it  with  alcohol  (Griess) : 

C'-II»N*.H2Br^.Br'  =  C'^H^Br^  -i-  N*  +  Br«. 
It  forms  concentric  groups  of  rather  large  colourless  prisms  having  a  splendid  lustre 
and  strong  refracting  power,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  cold  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  benzene.  It  melts  at  164°  to  a  colourless  liquid  which  maybe 
cooled  below  150-^  without  solidifying;  at  a  higher  temperature  it  distils  without  de- 
composition. It  is  not  attacked  by  alcoholic  potash  or  potassic  acetate,  even  after  pro- 
longed boiling,  and  therefore  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  bromide  of  chrysene, 
C'"H*.Br'^ ;  neither  can  this  hydrocarbon  be  separated  from  it  by  the  action  of  sodium. 

Cbloropbenyl.  C"H"C1'.  Bichlorodiphenyl. — Produced  by  heating  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  diazobenzidine  (p.  412)  in  a  retort,  with  4  to  6  times  its  weight  of  sodic 
carbonate.  A  copious  evolution  of  gas  then  takes  place,  and  cblorophenyl  distils  over 
as  an  oily  body  which  solidifies  to  a  white  mass  in  the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol : 

C'-ffN'.H^CRPtCl*    =    C"WCV  +  CI*  +  Pt  +  N*. 

It  crystallises  in  white,  usually  well-developed  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  readily  soluble  in  ether.  It  melts  at 
148°  to  a  yellowish  oil,  which  can  be  distilled  without  decomposition.  (Griess,  Phil. 
Trans.  18C4,  Pt.  iii.  p.  730.) 

Witrophenyl.  C^W^SO-y.  Dinitrodipheytyl.  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv. 
275.) — A  solution  of  phenyl  in  fuming  nitric  acid  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  needle-shaped 
crystals  consisting  chiefly  of  this  compound.  It  is  purified  by  filtering  the  liquid 
through  gun-cotton,  washing  the  remaining  crystalline  mass  with  water,  boiling  it  with 
small  quantities  of  alcohol,  as  long  as  the  liquid  is  coloured  yellow  thereby,  and 
crsytaUising  the  white  mass  five  or  six  times  from  alcohol,  taking  care  that  a  small 
portion  remains  each  time  undissolved.  When  thus  purified  it  crystallises  in  long 
colourless  needles,  which  melt  at  213°  and  decompose,  with  separation  of  charcoal,  at 
a  stronger  heat.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
By  covering  it  with  alcohol  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  passing  sulphydric  acid 
gas  through  the  liquid  till  the  whole  of  the  nitrophenyl  is  dissolved,  it  is  converted 
into  amidonitrophenyl  C''-H»(NH2)(N0-),  and  amidophenyl  C'2H«(NH')^ 
which  is  identical  with  Zinin's  benzidine  (i.  544),  the  former  or  the  latter  pre- 
dominating according  as  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  a  cold  or  a  hot  solution. 
These  two  bases  are  easily  separated  from  one  another,  as  the  latter  only  is  soluble 
in  hot  water,  alcohol  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  almost  wholly  precipitated  from  these 
solutions  by  sulphuric  acid. 

Isonitropheni/l,  C'=H'*(NO-)-. — This  compound,  formed,  simiiltaneously  with  the 
nitrophenyl  above  described,  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  phenyl,  remains  in 
the  mother-liquor  after  the  latter  has  crystallised  out.  On  un'xing  the  acid  filtrate  with 
water,  a  soft  yellowish-white  mass  separates,  which  by  repeated  crystallisation  from 
alcohol,  may  be  resolved  into  liquid  uitrobeuzeuo  and  crystalline  isodinitrophenyl. 
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The  hitter  is  insoluLIe  in  water,  easily  soluble  iu  hot  alcohol.  It  is  distinguished  from 
nitrophenyl  Ly  melting  ;it  a  much  lower  temperature,  viz.  at  93'6°,  and  by  forming 
witli  reducing  agents  two  bases  ditfering  in  properties  from  the  two  just  described, 
though  agreeing  with  them  in  composition.    (Fit tig,  loc.  cit.) 

Bromonitroplieiiyl.  C'-H"'Br^(NO'/.  Dihromodinitrodiphenyl.  (Fittig,  Ann. 
Ch.  I'harm.  cxxxii.  206.) — Bromophenyl,  gently  heated  with  fuming  nitric  acid,  dis- 
solves with  somewhat  strong  reaction,  and  after  a  few  minutes  the  whole  solidifies  to  a  pulp 
of  fine  needle-shaped  crystals  of  this  compound,  which,  after  washing  with  water,  maybe 
crystallised  from  hot  benzene.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  more  easily  in  hot  hcnznie,  whence  it  crystallises  in 
splendid  slightly  yellow  capillary  needles,  often  an  inch  long.  It  is  very  much  like 
dinitrophenyl  in  external  appearance,  and  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition. 

Bases  produced  by  reduction  of  the  precedmg  Nitro-compoiinds. 
Amidophenyl,  C'-II'-N'  =  C'2IP(NH^)=  or  Benzidine,  N'.— This 

compound  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  nitrophenyl  after  prolonged  treat- 
ment with  sulphydric  acid,  as  above  described,  dissolving  the  residue  in  tlilute  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  precipitating  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphate  thus  separated  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  ammonia,  and  the  free  base  is  purified  by  re-solution  in 
hot  water,  precipitation  with  sidpliuric  acid  and  sepanition  by  ammonia,  and  finally, 
reorystallised  from  hot  water.  It  crystallises  in  colourless  shining  scales  whicli  melt 
at  118°  (not  at  108°  as  generally  stated).*  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Plnirm.  cxxiv.  275.) 

■  AmidonitropHenyl,  C'-WWO''  =  C''-'H>»(NH2)(N0=)  =  '[q2,  is  ob- 

tained by  evaporating  the  above-mentioned  solution  of  nitrophenyl  after  treatment 
with  sulphydric  acid,  and  boiling  the  residue  with  water  till  the  resulting  solution 
no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  (of  benzidine)  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  residual  ami- 
donitrophenyl  is  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  liydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  is  filtered 
to  separate  sulphur,  then  precipitated  by  ammonia,  and  the  bulky  red  flocks  thus 
obtained  are  washed  witli  water  and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  On  adding  hot  water 
to  the  alcoholic  solution  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  amidonitrophenyl  separates  as 
a  crystalline  powder,  which  is  purified  by  several  repetitions  of  this  treatment,  and 
finally  recrystallised  from  hot  alcohol.  It  forms  small,  bright-red,  needle-shaped 
crystals,  melts  at  about  160°,  volatilises  with  partial  decomposition  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature, dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  but  easily  and  with  red  colour  in  boiling 
alcohol.  Its  solution  in  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  colourless,  but  tm-ns 
red  on  cooling  and  deposits  the  free  base  again  when  evaporated.  The  platinum- 
salt,  C"'-'H'"N'0-.H-Cl^.rt''Cl\  is  a  flocoulcnt,  very  easily  decomposible  precipitate. 
(Fittig,  loc.  cit.) 

Bromamidoptienyl  or  Sromobenzidine,  C'^H'°Br^N^.— This  base  cannot  be 
prepared  by  reducing  nitrobromophenyl  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  this  reaction 
yielding  nothing  but  brown  resinous  products  insoluble  in  hyilrochloric  acid.  But 
when  the  nitro-compound  is  heated  with  tin  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  dissolves 
after  some  time,  and  on  diluting  the  solution  with  water,  and  filtering,  the  filtrate  de- 
posits after  a  while  hard  nodular  groups  of  crystals  consisting  of  a  compound  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  bromobenzidine  with  stannous  cliloride  ;  which  when  boiled  with  dilute 
aqueous  ammonia  yields  bromobenzidine  as  a  faintly  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  to  a 
glutinous  mass  on  cooling,  and  may  be  separated  from  stannous  oxide  by  solution  in 
alcohol,  whence  it  separates  in  hemispherical  groups  of  small  hard  crystals,  very  much 
like  sugar-candy,  but  always  having  a  yellow  or  brown  colour  arising  from  partial 
oxidation  taking  place  in  the  alcoholic  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts  at  89° 
and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  separa- 
tion of  much  charcoal.    It  is  a  mtieh  weaker  base  than  benzidine. 

Hydrochlorate  of  hromolmizidiiie  is  obtained  in  small  colourless  prisms  on  dissolving 
the  base  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixing  the  solution  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid.  It  is  partially  decomposed  by  solution  in  water,  and  appears  also  to  lose  a  portion  of 
its  acid  on  mere  exposure  to  tlie  air.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down 
bromobenzidine  as  a  pure  white  amorphous  precipitate.  The  chtoroplatinate  is  a  brown 
amor])hous  precipitate  which  cannot  be  purified  by  i-ejrj'stallisation.  The  sulphate  is 
solubk'  in  water;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  form  any  precipitate  in  a  solution  of 
the  hydrochlorate.    (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxxii.  207.) 

A  body  isomeric  with  bromobenzidine  (probably  bromide  of  azobenzene),  is  obtained 

*  The  statement  found  in  mo'^t  INIanu  iIs  of  CheniisM  y,  and  at  pace  .515  vol.  i.  of  this  work,  tliat  ben- 
zidine melts  at  10S'\  apiiHars  to  have  orifinalcd in  a  misprint  in  Ziu  iu's  jiaiier  (J.  pr,  Cliem.  Xli:tvi. 
1)3).    ^i^ii  Gmcliii's  llanaboub, 
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by  the  direct  action  of  bromine  on  azobenzene,  CH'^N'^.  This  product  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  having  a  faint  yellow 
colour  and  golden  lustre  ;  melts  at  about  205°,  and  sublimes  in  needles.  When  heated 
•with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-42,  it  dissolves  completely,  and  the  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  the  compound  C'^H'(NO^)N'''Br^  in  straw-yeUow  needles,  which  are 
very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melt  at  about  159°  to  a  liquid  which  soon  boils  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature.    (A.  Werigo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxsv.  178.) 

Blazobenzidine,  C'^H^'  =  (C'=H^N-)  ^^^^^  Tetrazodiphenyl.  (Griess,  Phil- 
Trans.  1864,  Pt.  iii.  p.  719.) — A  base  obtained  as  a  nitrate  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  on  nitrate  of  benzidine : 

C'^H'^N^  +  2NH02    =    C'^H^N-'  +  4^0. 

When  nitrous  acid  vapour  is  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrate  of  ben- 
zidine a  brown  amorphous  body  separates  in  considerable  quantity  (from  an  aqueous 
solution  only  traces  are  deposited)  ;  and  on  mixing  the  filtrate  with  twice  its  volume  of 
strong  alcohol  and  adding  ether,  nitrate  of  diazobenzidine  is  precipitated  in  minute 
crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  them  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  reprecipitating  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Nitrate  of  Biazohenzidine,  C'^ffN'.2NH0',  crystallises  in  white  or  slightly 
yellow  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  When 
heated  they  explode  with  violence.  The  aqueous  solution  left  in  a  cold  place  gradually 
undergoes  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  on  heating  it,  nitrogen  is  evolved,  and 

diphenyl-alcohol  (or  rather  diphenylenic  alcohol)  C'H'W  =^^^'^J  |o=, 

is  deposited  in  white  crystals,  together  with  a  brown  amorphous  substance : 

C'=H«N*.2NH03  +  2H20    =    C'-H'«0-  +  2NH0'  +  TS\ 

(See  Phenttlenlic  Alcohols.) 

Perbromide  of  Biazohenzidine,  C'^B[^*.2HBr.Br',  is  precipitated  on  adding 
bromine-water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate,  in  round  reddish  crystals,  which 
must  be  washed  on  a  filter  with  water,  and  quickly  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  quick- 
lime. It  is  very  unstable,  gradually  giving  off  bromine  even  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
It  is  also  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  gas,  by  solution  in  alcohol.  Heated  with  car- 
bomte of  sodium,it ghea  off  bromine  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  bromophenyl  (p.  410): 

C"H«N*.2IIBr.Br<    =    C'^H^Br^  -t-  Br*  +  N*. 

By  aqueous  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  bromide  of  ammonium  and  tetrazodi- 
phenylimide : 

C'^H«N^2HBr.Br'*  +  8NH'    =    (^"-^-^^^''In^  +  6NH«Br. 

Perbromide.  Tetrazodiphenyl- 

imide. 

The  tetrazodiphenylimide  is  deposited  in  crystals,  and  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  strong  alcohol  may  be  obtained  in  small,  very  brilliant,  white  or  yellowish  plates, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol,  moderately 
in  ether.  It  melts  at  127°  to  a  yeUow  oil,  which  is  decomposed  with  slight  explosion 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  neutral  to  test-paper,  does  not  combine  with  acids  or 
alkalis,  is  not  altered  by  boiling  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  aqueous  or 
alcoholic  potash,  but  is  decomposed  by  nitric  or  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Platinockloride  of  Biazohenzidine,  C'-H'N'.2HCl.Pt''Cl*,  is  precipitated 
by  platinic  chloride  from  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  in  light  yellow,  very 
small  narrow  plates,  or  from  very  dilute  solutions  in  small  elongated,  well-formed  hex- 
agonal plates.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether.  Exposure  to  light 
during  drying  causes  the  crystals  to  turn  brown.  Heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium  it 
gives  off  nitrogen  and  chlorine,  together  with  chlorophenyl  (p.  410)  which  passes 
over  as  an  oil,  and  solidifies  as  a  white  mass  in  the  neck  of  the  retort : 

C'='H«N<.2HCl.PtCl*    =    C'^H^CP  +  Pt  -i-  CI*  +  N*. 

Sulphate  of  Biazohenzidine',  C'^H*N'.3SH-0*.^ — On  mixing  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  cold  sulphuric  acid,  pre'\-iously  diluted  with  its 
own  bulk  of  water,  and  then  adding  strong  alcohol,  this  salt  separates  either  as  a 
white  crj'stalline  powder,  or  in  white  needles  ;  if  alcohol  does  not  precipitate  it  com- 
pletely, ether  must  be  added.    It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  explodes  when  heated. 

•  Npdlpctinf;  Ihe  hydrobromic  acid,  the  compound  may  be  regarded  as  the  bromide  of  a  tetratomic 
radicle  (Ci2H«N»)ivBri. 
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Heated  with  alcohol  it  is  violently  decomposed,  gi-ving  off  nitrogen,  snlpluiric  acid  and 
aldehyde,  and  yielding  white  crystals  of  phenyl  (p.  410) : 

2(C'''^ir'N^3SH'0')  +  4C2H«0    =    2C'=H'»  +  4C=H'0  +  N«  +  GSH^O*. 

Sulphate  of  Uiazo-  Akohol.  riienjl.  Aklehyde. 

benzidine. 

On  heating  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  in  a  small  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol,  a  violent 
evolution  of  nitrogen  takes  place,  and  a  brown  liquid  is  formed  containing  a  trisulpho- 
and  a  tetrasulpho-acid  : 

C'^H'iS'  +  SSH^O'    =    CH^SSH^O*  +  W. 
C'-H«N'  +  ABWO*    =    Ci-H''.4SH-0<  + 
On  boiling  the  brown  liquid  with  thirty  times  its  volume  of  water,  saturating  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath,  and  ex- 
hausting the  residue  several  times  with  water,  the  barium-salt  of  the  trisulpho-acid 
dissolves  while  that  of  the  tetrasulpho-acid  remains  behind.  (See  Sulphuric  Ethers.) 
Dlazobenzidine-Anillne     or  Siazodipbenylene-diplieiiyl-tetrainine, 

(C'-IPN"')") 

C24JJ20IJ6    =    C'-H''N^2C'=H'N    =        (C'*H5)nN^  Tctrazodiplienyl-amidohmzol. 

IP  ) 

— This  compound  separates  on  adding  aniline  to  aqueous  nitrate  of  diazobenzidine, 
as  a  yellow  cry.stalline  mass,  which  may  bo  purified  by  repeated  washing  with  alcohol : 

C'ni°N<.2NH0»  -h  4C'=H'N    =    C-'H=''N''  +  2(C''H'N.NH0^). 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  very  sparingly  soluble  even  in  boiling  alcohol  and 
ether,  from  which  however  it  separates  in  lance-shaped  crystals,  generally  united  in 
stellate  groups.    It  explodes  when  heated,  and  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen, 
when  boiled  with  mineral  acids.  (Griess.) 

PHEirVK,  BROinXDE  or.  CH^Br.  See  MoNOBROMOBENZENE,  under  Phenyl, 
Htdride  of  (p.  414). 

PHEITYIf,  CHXiOBXDS  or.  CH'Cl.  See  Monochloeobenzene,  under  Phenyl, 
Hydride  oi<"  (p.  414). 

PBEITYXi,  CYAXriDB  OF.  C^HICN,  or  Benzonitrilc,  CH^N.— Already  de- 
scribed under  the  latter  name  (i.  663). — Mendius  has  shown  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxi.  129  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  324),  that  when  treated  with  hj'drochloric  acid  and  granu- 
lated zinc,  it  is  converted,  by  the  action  of  the  nascent  hydrogen  thereby  evolved,  into 
abase  CH^N,  isomeric  with  benzylamine  (toluidine),  methylaniline,  and  lutidine,  but 
differing  in  its  properties  from  all  three.  This  base  is  an  oil  lighter  than  water,  having 
an  aromatic  not  unpleasant  odour,  boiling  between  182'5°  and  187'5°,  soluble  in  water, 
miscible  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes 
turbid  at  the  heat  of  the  hand,  from  separation  of  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  oil.  It  is 
not  coloured  by  chloride  of  lime  ;  when  evaporated  with  7utric  acid,  it  emits  the  odour 
of  bitter  almond  oil.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  is  quickly  converted  into  small  shin- 
ing needles  of  the  carbonate.  It  forms  thick  white  fumes  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
hydrochloratc,  C'H'N.HCl,  is  infusible,  sublimable,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  crystallises  in  rather  large  square  plates.  The  chloroauratc  crys- 
tallises in  long  yellow  needles  ;  the  chloromercurate  from  alcohol  in  radiate  groups  of 
needles  ;  the  chloroplatinatc,  2C'H"'NCl.Pti'CP,  in  very  thin  plates. 

PBEN-YX.,  HYDRATE  OP.    See  Phenol  (p.  289). 

PHENTYXi,  HYDRIDE  OP.  CH^II. — Syn.  with  Benzene,  under  which  name 
it  has  been  already  described,  together  with  several  of  its  derivatives  (i.  541).  We 
have  here  to  notice  several  new  derivatives  of  benzene,  and  some  additional  observations 
on  those  already  described. 

Asa-  and  Amido-bcnzencs. 

Aniline  or  monophenylamine,  C^H'N,  is  regarded  by  Griess  as  amidobenzene 
C''H^(NH-),  and  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline  and  its  salts,  compounds  are 
formed  containing  the  bases  C^II^N^  and  C'-H"N^  The  former  is  regarded  by  Griess 
as  diazobenzene,  that  is,  as  formed  from  benzene,  C""!!",  by  the  substitution  of  2  atoms 
of  nitrogen  for  2  at.  hydrogen ;  the  latter  as  a  compound  of  diazobenzene  vn\\\  amido- 
benzene (aniline)   =   C^H'N-.C'HXNH-).    The  compound  C"H^N^  may  however  also 

be  regarded  as  azophenylamine       jja       ^N^,  that  as  monophenylamine  having 

3  at.  hydrogen  replaced  by  1  at.  nitrogen  ;  and  the  compound  C'^H"N',  in  like  manner 

as  azodiphenyl-diamine  ^  [ ^  '^^^''^^     '^^'^  I'glit  thfy  wiU  be  described, 

together  with  their  bromo-,  chloro-,  and  nitro-dcrivativps,  under  Phenylamines. 
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Bromohcnsc7ies. 

Monobromobenzeue,  C'H^Br.— This  compound,  obtained  by  the  action  of  bro- 
mine on  benzene  (i.  542),  appears  to  be  identical  with  bromide  of  phenyl  produced  by 
the  action  of  bromide  of  phosphorus  on  phenol.  Fittig's  mode  of  preparing  it  from 
benzene  has  been  already  given  under  Phenyl  (p.  409).  To  separate  it  from  un- 
altered benzene,  the  mixture  of  the  two,  obtained  as  above,  is  rectified,  and  the  portion 
which  distils  between  152°  and  154°  is  collected  apart.  Eiche  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxi.  357),  by  distilling  120  pts.  of  phenol  with  90  pts.  bromide  of  phosphorus,  ob- 
tained an  oily  distillate  having  a  sweetish  taste  like  that  of  chlorobenzene,  boiling 
between  158°  and  166°,  and  containing  somewhat  less  carbon  than  that  required  by 
the  formula  CH^Cl ;  but  it  was  evidently  impure. 

Monobromobenzene  or  bromide  of  phenyl  is  not  attacked  by  caustic  potash,  cyanide 
of  potassium  or  acetate  of  silver;  with  sodium  it  yields  phenyl,  C'^H'",  according  to 
Fit  tig,  benzene  according  to  Kiche  ;  but  the  production  of  benzene  probably  arose 
from  the  presence  of  moisture  (p.  409). 

Sibromobenzene,  C°H*Br^,  is  obtained,  mixed  however  with  tribromobenzene, 
by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  benzene  (Couper,  i.  543).  A  purer  product  is 
obtained  by  heating  the  bromoplatinate  or  the  perbroraide  of  azobroraophenylammonium 
(see  Phenylaminhs),  either  alone,  or  better  with  carbonate  of  sodium : 

2(C«H»BrN'.2HBr).PtBr*     =     2C«H*Br=    +    Pt    +    N»    -(-  Br'. 

Bromoplatinate.  Dibroino. 

CBi'BrK^Br'  =       C^H'BiS    +    N=    h-  Br^. 

PiTbromide.  Dibromo- 

benzene. 

A  still  better  method  is  to  decompose  the  perbromide  with  alcohol ;  the  decom- 
position is  complete  after  a  few  minutes'  boiling,  and  if  too  much  alcohol  has  not  been 
used,  a  large  portion  of  the  dibromobenzene  separates  at  once  in  crystals ;  the  remainder 
is  precipitated  on  addition  of  water  as  thick  oil,  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass.  Aft^r  washing  with  a  little  alcohol  and  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  this 
mass,  together  with  the  crystals  first  precipitated,  is  subjected  to  distillation  ;  dibromo- 
benzene then  distils  over  as  a  colourless  oil,  which  speedily  solidifies. 

Dibromobenzene  crystallises  from  etherin  rectangular  prisms  or  small  plates(Griess), 
oblique  prisms  (Couper);  melts  at  89°  (Couper,  Griess),  and  boils  at  219° 
(Couper).    It  has  an  aromatic  odour.  (Griess.) 

Tribromobenzene,  CH'Br',  has  been  already  described  (i.  543). 

Tetrabromobenzene.Cn^Br^,  has  recently  been  obtained  byKicheandBerard 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  51)  as  follows : — Dibromobenzene  is  prepared  by  exposing 
benzene  to  the  action  of  bromine  in  a  long-necked  flask,  so  that  no  bromine  may  be 
lost,  and  the  resulting  crystalline  mass  is  heated  with  excess  of  bromine  to  150°  in 
sealed  tubes  till  the  tubes  become  filled  with  small  crystals.  These,  which  consist  of 
tetrabromobenzene,  are  separated,  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  in  which  thej'  are 
but  slightly  soluble,  from  undeconiposed  dibromobenzene  which  dissolves  easily  in 
that  liquid.  Tetrabromobenzene  forms  beautiful,  silky,  very  white  crystals,  solidifies 
from  fusion  at  about  160°,  and  volatilises  in  flocks. 

The  bromobenzenes  are  attacked  bj'  fuming  nitric  acid,  yielding  the  corresponding 
nitrobromobenzenes  (p.  405). 

Chlorobemencs. 

nXonociilorobenzene.  CH^Cl. — This  compound,  produced  hy  the  action  of 
chlorine  or  chloride  of  iodine  on  benzene  (Hugo  jVIiiller,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xv.  41  ; 
Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  49),  appears  to  be  identical  with  chloride  of  phenyl, 
obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  phenoh  (Laurent  and 
Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixsv.  79;  Williamson  and  Scrugham,  Chem.  Soc. 
Qu.  J.  vii.  238;  Eiche,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  357.) 

Preparation,  1.  From  Benzene. — Benzene  absorbs  a  small  quantity  of  chlorine,  and 
if  it  beexjjosed  to  light  orheated  to  the  boiling  point,  hydrochloric  acid  is  slowly  evolved, 
and  two  series  of  products  are  obtained,  viz.  chlorides  of  benzene  C'^H'^CP,  C^H'^Cl'', 
CffCP,  and  chlorobenzenes  CH'Cl.  C"H<C1-,  C'H^Cl^  the  former  being  produced  in 
larger  quantities  than  the  latter.  But  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  benzene  contain- 
ing iodine  in  solution,  a  much  more  copious  evolution  of  hydrogen  takes  place,  and 
chlorobenzene,  C'H^Cl,  is  produced  in  much  larger  quantity,  together  with  the  other 
two  substitution-products  just  mentioned;  if  the  chlorine  is  in  excess,  a  beautifully 
cryistallised  compovmd  is  likewise  formed.    (Hugo  Miiller.) 

2.  From  Phenol. — When  2  at.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  are  added  by  small  por- 
tions to  5  at.  phenol,  a  violent  action  takes  place  at  first,  great  heat  being  produced 
and  hydrochloric  acid  evolved ;  but  this  action  soon  ceases  and  it  becomes  necessary  to 
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beat  tlie  mixture.  If  it  bo  then  distilled  up-svards  till  it  has  nearly  ceased  to  give  off 
hydruchlorie  acid,  and  the  distillate  subsequently  collected,  about  |  of  the  whole  distils 
over  below  240°,  and  the  temperature  then  rapidly  rises  above  the  range  of  the  mer- 
curial thermometer.  The  distillate  collected  below  240°  is  a  limpid  colourless  liquid, 
which  when  washed  with  hut  water  and  subsequently  with  potash,  yields  a  thick  oil 
which  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  and  on  submitting  this  oil  to  fractional 
distillation,  collecting  apart  the  portion  which  passes  over  at  136°  to  138'',  chloride  of 
phenyl  is  obtained,  nearly  pure  but  in  small  quantity.  The  brown  liquid  which  distils 
above  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  phosphate  of  phenyl,  and  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  product.  When  an  excess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  is  used  in 
the  preparation,  the  quantity  of  pheuylic  chloride  obtained  appears  to  be  still  smaller 
than  with  the  above  proportions. 

Chloride  of  phenyl  (obtained  by  the  second  process)  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid, 
boiling  at  136°  (W.  and  S.),  at  137°  (Riclie).  According  to  Laurent  and  Gerhardt, 
it  is  converted  by  water,  and  more  quickly  by  aqueous  potash,  into  phenol: 

C'=ffCl    +    H^O      =      HCl    +  CTPO; 
but  according  to  Riche  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  2.56),  it  is  not  attacked  by  potash, 
not  even  when  heated  with  alcoholic  potash  in  a  sealed  tube:  hence  ho  regards  the 
compound  obtained  as  above,  not  as  chloride  of  phenyl,  but  as  monochlorobenzene. 

Pure  chlorobcnzene  prepared  by  Miiller's  process  is  likewise,  according  to  Fittig 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxiii.  50),  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash, 
not  yielding  a  trace  of  phenol  or  of  chloride  of  potassium,  even  when  heated  with  it  for 
several  hours.  On  the  other  hand.  Church  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  76),  by  heating 
benzene  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  obtained  a  distillate 
containing,  as  chief  product,  the  compound  C'^H'^Cl'''  or  C'-H'Cl.HCl,  which  when  heated 
with  strong  alcoholic  potash  yielded  phenol;  but  as  the  chlorinated  compound  used  in 
this  experiment  was  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  n.ascent  chlorine  on  benzene, 
which  had  not  been  submitted  to  any  j)roeess  of  p)urification,  it  is  l>y  no  means  certain 
that  the  phenol  thus  obtained  really  resulted  from  the  decomposition  of  phenylic 
chloride  or  chlorobcnzene.  The  same  crude  distillate  washed  with  aqueous  potash  and 
rectified,  yielded  phenylic  chloride,  which  when  distilled  over  sodium-amalgam  left  a 
residue  containing  phenyl,  C'^H'"  (p.  409),  together  mth  a  small  quantity  of  a  yellow 
crystalline  body,  probably  chrysene,  )iC°H',  while  the  distillate  contained,  together  with 
unaltered  benzene,  a  hydrocarbon  boiling  at  91°,  and  likewise  having  the  composition 
C-W.  (Church.) 

Pure  ehlorobenzene  is  not  attacked  by  acetate  of  silver,  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
potassic  acetate,  or  by  ammonia.  Heated  with  sodium  it  yields  benzene  (Riche), 
probably  arising  from  a  trace  of  moisture  (see  page  409). 

Sictilorobenzene,  C^lI'Cl',  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloroplatinate  of  azo- 
chlorophcnylamine,  2(C"H''ClN'.nCl).PtCl',  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  crystallises 
in  long  needles  or  elongated  four-sided  plates,  having  the  same  peculiar  aromatic 
odour  as  dibromobenzene.    (Griess,  Phil.  Trans.,  1864,  [3],  705.) 

Tricblorobenzcne,  C^II^Cl',  has  been  already  described  (i.  543). 

Hydrochlurafc  of  trichlorobcji^rnc,  C^H^Cl"  =  C''H»CP.3HC1,  heated  with  acetate  of 
silver,  yields  compounds  resembling  the  glucosides  in  their  power  of  reducing  cupric 
oxide  in  alkaline  solution.    (Rosenstiehl,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  481.) 

Clilorobromol)enzeEe,  C"H*ClBr,  is  obtained  by  heating  the  chloroplatinate  of 
azobromohenylmine  with  carljonate  of  sodium : 

2(C''H'BrN-.HCl)PtCP    =    2C«H^ClBr    +    Pt    -f-    CI'    +  N". 

The  crystals  which  condense  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  may  be  purified  by  pressing 
them  between  filter-paper,  distilling  a  second  time,  and  recrystallising  from  alcohol. 

Clilorobroniobenzene  dissolves  rather  slowly  in  alcohol,  but  easily  in  ether,  and  crys- 
tallises from  a  hot  saturated  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling,  or  from  the  ethereal  solution 
by  evaporation,  in  white  needles  or  plates  having  a  peculiar  odour  like  that  of  benzene. 
(Griess,  PhU.  Trans.  1864,  [3],  702.) 

Ii>d ohc  m cues. 

Monoiotlol>enzesio  or  Xodide  of  Phenyl.— Scrugh  am,  by  treating  phenol  with 
iodine  and  phosphorus,  obtained  a  liquid  which,  after  treatmentwith  potash  and  rectifi- 
cation, boiled  at  260°,  and  was  found  to  contain  iodine.  This  liquid  was  presumed  to 
be  iodide  of  phenyl,  but  the  quantity  obtained  was  not  sufficient  for  a  satisftictory 
investigation  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xiii.  244).  Several  other  chemists  have  attempted 
the  preparation  of  ijhenylic  iodide,  with  no  better  success. 

Bromiodobenzene,  C'lI  'Brl,  formed  by  boiling  the  perbromidc  of  azoiodophenyl- 
ammoniuni  (perbromidc  of  diazoiodobcuzene)  C'll 'liS'^Br^,  with  aleoiiol,  crystallises 
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from  ether  or  alcohol  iu  large  white  plates  -which  are  volatile  without  decomposition. 
(Gri  ess.) 

Hitrobemenes. 

Mono-  and  Di-nltrobenzene  have  been  already  described  (i.  543  ;  iv.  59).  The 

former  is  converted  by  sodium-anialgani  into  azobenzene  (i.  477) : 

2C«HXN02)    +    H«     =     C'^H'»N2    +  '^WO. 

Nitrobenzene.  Azobenzene. 
Part  of  the  azobenzene,  however,  takes  up  2  at.  hydrogen  more,  and  is  converted  into 
benzidine.  (Werigo,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxv.  176.) 

Xntroliromobenzeiie,  C''H''(NO^)Br,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  monobromobenzene  (Couper,  see  i.  543).  When  treated  with  reducing  agents 
it  yields  brom aniline,  CffBrN.  A  nitro-bromobenzene  having  exactly  the  same 
composition  and  properties,  is  produced  by  heating  bromoplatinate  of  /3  azonitro- 
phenylamine  (obtained  from  (8  nitraniline)*  with  carbonate  of  sodium  : 

2(C=H'(N0=)N='.HBr)Pt"Br*      =      2C*H<(N02)Br    +    K<     +    Pt    +  Br'; 
or  by  heating  the  perbromide  of  /3  azonitrophenylammonium  with  alcohol ; 

C''H'(NO'')N-Br'  =  C'=H\NO^)Br  +  +  Br'. 
Itmelts  at  126° f  and  crj'Stallises  in  long  white  needles  (Gri ess,  Phil.  Trans.  1864, 
[3],  712).  An  isomeric  compound  distinguished  as  a  nitrobromobenzene  is  obtained  iu 
like  manner  from  the  perbromide  of  a  azonitrophenylammonium.  It  crystallises  in 
rhombic  prisms  which  melt  at  56°  (Griess).  a  and  /3  nitrobromobenzene  treated 
with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  yield  respectively  o  and  /3  bromauiline.  (Griess.) 

Witrodibromobenzeiie,  C^H'(NO°)Br^  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric 
acid  on  dibromobenzene.  When  heated  with  alcoholic  sulphide  of  ammonium  it  yields 
dibromaniline.    (Riche  and  Berard,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  51.) 

TTitrotetrabromobenzene,  C''H(NO^)Br',  is  a  crystalline  product  obtained  by 
the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  tetrabromobenzene.    (Riche  and  Berard.) 

Wltrochlorobenzene,  C°H'(N0^)C1,  produced  by  boiling  monochlorobenzene  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  crystallises  in  long  needles,  melts  at  78°  and  solidifies  at  74°.  It 
dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  hot  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  sulphide  eif  am- 
monium and  other  reducing  agents  it  is  converted  into  chlorauUine.  (Riche,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  367.) 

Dinitrodicblorobenzene,  C'^n'(NO^)-Cl,  is  formed  by  the  action  of  penta- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  on  dinitropheiiic  acid,  perhaps  thus : 

C«H'(NO-^)-|q    ^  _     CTP(N0«)-C1    +    PCPO    +  HCl. 

The  resulting  yellowish  liquid,  decanted  on  cooling  from  the  excess  of  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, solidifies  in  a  few  days  to  a  crystalline  mass  which  may  be  washed  with  cold 
and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  becomes  milky  on  cooling,  and 
deposits  the  compound  as  a  yellow  powder,  which  after  a  few  days  solidifies  in  needles. 
(Laurent  and  Gcrhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  79.) 

Trinltrocblorobenzene,  Trinitropbenyllc  cblorlde,  or  Cbloroplcryl, 
C°II'^(N0')^C1. — This  compound  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  1  at.  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  1  at.  picric  acid : 

C''H'(NO^)'0  +  PCP  =  C«H=(N02)^C1  +  PCPO  +  HCl. 
The  two  bodies  act  violently  on  each  other  at  first,  and  copious  fumes  of  hydrochloric 
acid  are  evolved.  As  soon  as  this  action  ceases,  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  begins 
to  pass  over,  the  retort  must  be  removed  from  the  fire,  because  the  cbloropieryl  would 
be  decomposed  by  further  heating,  and  a  resinous  substance  formed  :  hence  the  cbloro- 
pieryl cannot  be  completely  purified  from  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  by  distillation. 
It  is  a  yellow,  solid  body  having  an  agreeable  odour.  Water  decomposes  it,  forming 
hydrochloric  and  picric  acids.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Carbonate  of  am- 
monium converts  it  into  picramide  (j.  i'.).    (Pisani,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcii.  326.) 

FHENVIi,  XOSIBE  OP.    See  Iodobenzene,  p.  415. 

PBENYIi,  OXIDE  OF.  (CTI^)-O. — This  compound  appears  to  be  formed  by 
heating  chloride  of  phenyl  with  phenate  of  sodiimi :  C'H^Cl  +  C^H'NaO  =  NaCl 

*  a  nitraniline  is  tlie  base  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  .nmmonium  on  dinitrobpnzene  ; 
^  nitraniline  is  the  isomeric  compound  oblaintd  by  distilling  certain  nllriitid  phenylamides  with 
potash  (see  Phenvumines)  This  is  the  mode  of  distinction  proposed  by  Hofniann,  and  generally 
adopted.  In  Griess's  paper,  however,  above  referred  to,  the  meaning  of  the  prehxes  a  and  ^  is  revi  rsed. 

t  According  to  Couper,  nitrobromobenzene  prepared  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  benzene,  melts 
below  90°  ;  but  Griess  has  sliown  that  the  product  thus  obtained  melts  at  exactly  the  same  point  as  that 
prepared  from  the  platinum-^alt  of  a  azonitrophenylamine. 
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+  (C"H-'')^0  :  the  fornuition  of  ehloi-i  Jo  of  sodium  was  oliscrved,  luil  no  distillate  was  oli- 
tained  (iSeriigham).  Lis t  and  Li  m pri (? h  t  ( Ann.  Cli.  Pliarm.  xe.  209),  Iiy  subjeetinf; 
bcnzoate  of  copper  to  dry  distillation,  obtained,  amongst  other  products,  a  coloiirless  oil, 
lioiling  at  200"^,  and  yielding  liy  analysis  SiSo — 81'60  per  cent,  carbon  and  o  'J'J 
hydrogen,  numbers  agreeing  nearly  with  the  composition  of  phenylie  oxide,  which  re- 
quires 8i'70  per  cent,  carbon,  6'88  hydrogen,  and  1042  o.\ygen.*  This  oil  had  an 
agreeable  odour  of  geraniums,  was  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  very 
soluble  in  ether.  It  was  not  decomposed  by  alcoholic  potash,  but  when  heatetl  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  it  yielded  a  white  crystalline  body  having  very  nearly  the  com- 
position of  phenyl,  C'-'II""  (p.  409). 

PHEMYS.,  SUZ.BSSSQSS  OS".  P  r  0  1 0  s  )i  I  p  h  i  (I  e,  C^lVt^.  (Stenhonse, 
Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xiv.  35L) — This  compound,  or  a  body  isomeric  with  it,  is  obtained  by 
the  dry  distillation  of  sulphobcnzolate  of  sodium,  C''H''Na.SO^  When  this  salt,  in  the 
form  of  dry  powder  and  in  quantity  not  exceeding  25 — 30  grammes,  was  heated  in  a 
copper  flask,  an  oily  l)ody  covered  with  a  layer  of  water  condensed  in  the  i-ecciver,  and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  carbonic  and  sulphurous  anhydrides  was  evolved,  whilt! 
carbonaceous  matter  and  carbonate  of  sodium  remained  behind.  The  crude  oil  began 
to  boil  at  about  80°,  between  which  temperature  and  110°,  water  and  benzene  passed 
ovei".  The  boiling  point  then  rose  quickly  to  290°,  at  which  temperature  the  greater 
jiortion  of  the  liquid  distilled  over,  leaving  a  black  tarry  residue  ;  and  this  when  more 
strongly  heated  gave  a  further  quantity  of  an  oily  body  which,  when  rectified,  yielded 
the  substance  boiling  at  about  290°,  and  above  300°  a  liquid  which  after  standing  for 
som(^  weeks  deposited  a  few  crystals. 

The  oil  boiling  between  290^  and  300°,  which  amounted  to  about  two-thirds  the 
weight  of  the  crude  oil,  yielded  on  rectification  an  oil  boiling  very  constantly  at  292  5°, 
and  containing,  after  further  rectification  in  a  current  of  hydrogen,  77'12  per  cent, 
carbon,  5'38  hydrogen,  and  17'-19  sulphur  (mean),  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula 
Ci-'H"'8,  which  requires  77--il  C,  o-38  11,  and  17-20  S. 

Sulphide  of  phenyl  is  nearly  colourless,  with  only  a  very  faint  yellow  tinge,  and  has 
an  aromatic  but  slightly  alliaceous  odoiu'.  It  has  a  high  refractive  power,  specific 
gravity  1-09,  and  bolls  at  292'5°.  It  is  insoluble  in  tvatn;  very  soluble  in  hot  itpirif, 
from  which  it  partially  separates  on  cooling,  and  is  miscible  in  all  proportions  with 
ether,  hcnacne,  and  suIpJiide  of  carhnn.  Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  v,'i{h.  ])/riti)iic  elihi- 
ri(h  gives  a  slight  flocculent  precipitate,  wdiicli  on  standing  resolves  itself  into  a  red- 
dish-coloured oil.  titrate  of  silver  Awdi  mercuric  chloride  give  no  precipitate.  It  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  cold  strong  svJphiD-ic  acid,  forming  a  red  solution;  but  on  raising  the 
temperature  the  whole  dissolves,  forming  a  greenish-black  liquid,  which  becomes  colour- 
less when  largely  diluted  with  water,  and  on  neutralisation  with  chalk  yields  an  organic, 
caleium-salt.  The  solution  of  the  oil  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  blackens  and  gives  off 
sulphurous  anhydride  when  very  strongly  heated.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  solutions  of 
till' alkalis,  either  aqueous  or  alcoholic,  but  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  solid  potash. 

Sulphide  of  phenyl  heated  with  strong  nitric  acid,  or  with  acid  ehruiiiatc  of  potassiinu 
and  dilute  sidphuric  acid,  is  converted  into  a  crystalline  substance  having  the  compo- 
sition of  M i  t  seherlich' s  sulphobenzene,  C''-II"'SO-,  but  differing  from  it  greatly 
both  in  chemical  and  in  physical  properties:  hence  for  distinction  called  sulpho- 
bcnzoleue  (j.  v.), 

Dinulphide,  C'-II"'S2.  (C.  Vogt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxlx.  112.)— This  compound 
is  produced  from  phenylie  sulpliydrate  or  plicnyl-mercaptan  :  1.  By  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid : 

2(;C"ff)HS  +  IINO^    =    {C'-Wf&-  +  NO'^  +  II'O. 

When  phenyl-niercaptan  is  gently  heated  with  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'2  in  a 
retort  connected  with  the  beak  of  a  Liebig's  condenser  till  red  fumes  begin  "to  escape, 
the  action  goes  on  of  itself  without  further  heating,  and  at  its  termination,  the  oil,  which 
at  first  floats  on  the  top  of  the  liquid,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  soliditii's  on  cooling  to  a 
crystalline  mass  which,  when  washed  with  water  and  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  yields 
by  spontaneous  evaporation  needle-shaped  crystals  of  disulphide  of  phenyl. — 2.  A  solu- 
tion of  phenylie  mercaptan  in  alcoholic  ammonia,  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  a  wide  cylindrical  vessel  half  filled  witli  it,  also  yields  crystals 
of  the  disulphide. — 3.  A  small  quantity  of  this  compound  is  ebt  iined  in  the  preparation 
of  phenyl-mercaptan. 

Disulphide  of  phenyl  is  obtained  by  the  fii-st  method  in  long  white  shining  needles;  by 
the  second  in  beautiful  regadarly  developed  crystals  half  an  inch  long,  and  having  the  form 
of  orthorhombic  prisms  wilh  truncation  of  tlie  macrodiagonal  and  brachydiagonal 
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lateral  edges,  and  terminated  by  a  simple  dome.  It  has  a  faint  not  unpleasant  odonr, 
is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcuhol  and  ether ;  melts  at  60°  to  a  yeUo«-isli 
oil,  which  when  left  at  rest  sometimes  does  not  solidify ^till  cooled  to  2o°.  Though  but 
slightly  volatile,  it  distils  without  decomposition  at  a  somewhat  high  temperatui'e. 
'Nascent  hydrogen  evolved  by  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  converts  it  into  phenyl-mer- 
captan.  By  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid  it  is  converted  into  phenylsulphurous 
acid,  C'H«SO^ 

PHEKTYI..  SUIiPEYBSATB  OP.     C^II^S     =     ^''^'|s.  Phenyl-mcrcaptan 

(Vogt, /oc.  cif.);  Boi-i/Iic  Sul'pht/d reifc,  or  Ben.7i/lic  Mercnptan  (Kolbe). — ^Produced 
by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  sulphophenylic  chloride : 

C'H^SO^Cl  +  H«  =  C"H''S  +  HCl  +'  2H-0. 
It  is  prepared  by  pouring  dilute  sulphuric  acid  upon  zinc  in  a  capacious  flask,  and 
adding  sulphophenylic  chloride  as  soon  as  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  becomes  rapid, 
taking  care  that  the  zinc  projects  eonsiderablj'  above  tlie  oily  liquid  at  the  botton.  On 
distilling  the  liquid  after  twenty-four  hours,  the  phenylic  sulphydrate  passes  over  with 
the  aqueous  vapour,  and  collects  as  an  oil  in  the  receiver.  The  residual  saline  solution 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  phenylic  disulphide.  When  large  quantities  of  material 
are  operated  on,  it  is  best  to  subject  the  oil  to  a  second  treatment  with  zinc  and  sul- 
phuric acid. 

Phenylic  sulpliydrate  is  a  coloiu'less,  mobile,  strongly  refracting,  oily  liquid,  having 
an  intensely  disagi'eeable  odour.  Specitie  gravity  1'078  at  14°.  Boiling  point  about 
165°.  It  burns  with  a  bright  white  flame.  When  placed  on  the  skin  it  produces  a 
burning  pain  ;  its  vapour  attacks  the  eyes  and  produces  giddiness.  It  is  not  miseiblo 
with  wetter,  but  nevertheless  imparts  its  odour  thereto  ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  cdcohol, 
ether,  benzene  auA.  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  dissolves  sulphur  with  yellowish,  and  iodine 
with  red-brown  colour. 

Fhen>/l-sulphides  or  Vhenyl-mcrcapticles. — Phonjlic  sulphydrate,  like  the  correspond- 
ing ethylic  compound  (ii.  647),  is  capable  of  exchanging  its  typic  hydrogen  for 
metals. 

The  cxipric  scdt,  C'^H^Cu'S^,  is  precipitated  as  a  pale  yellow  powder  on  mixing  the 
alcoholic  solutions  of  phenylic  sidphydrate  and  cupric  acetate.  The  lead-salt, 
C'^H"'Pb"S-,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  a  yellow  crystalline  body,  which  has  a  silky 
lustre  when  dry,  becomes  cinnabar-red  at  120°,  yellow  again  at  200°,  melts  above  230° 
to  a  red  liquid,  and  solidifies  again  to  a  yellow  mass  on  cooling. 

Mcrcury-sedt,  C'-H"'Hg"S-. — Phenyl-morcaptan  acts  ver}'  violently  on  mercuric  oxide ; 
when  a  drop  of  it  is  let  fall  on  the  dry  oxide,  great  heat  is  produced  and  the  whole 
mass  is  scattered  about,  and  even  the  dilute  alcoholic  solution  becomes  very  hot  in  con- 
tact with  mercuric  oxide.  The  mercuric  phenylsulphide  produced  by  this  reaction 
crystallises  from  alcohol  in  white  capillary  needles,  having  a  silky  lustre  when  dry. 
On  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  mercuric  chloride  and  phenyl-mercaptan,  the 
double  salt,  C'-H'"IIg"S.ITg"Cl-,  is  jsroduced,  and  crystallises  from  a  boiling  alcoholic 
solution  on  cooling  in  white  laminse. 

Vhenyl-sulphiele  of  Silver,  CH^AgS,  is  precipitated  as  a  pale  yeUow  crystalline  pow- 
der on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  phenyl-mercaptan  and  nitrate  of  silver.  Auric 
and  phitinic  chlorieles  form  brown  precipitates. 

The  sodium-salt,  CH^NaS,  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  on  adding  sodium 
to  phenyl-mercaptan,  and  remains  as  a  white  saline  mass  on  expelling  the  excess  of  the 
mercaptan.  Carbonic  anhydride  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  this  salt  forms 
the  compound  C'lPNaO^S,  just  as  salicylate  of  sodium,  CH-'^NaO^,  is  formed  from 
phonate  of  sodium,  C'll-'NaO. 

PHSIO-sri-ACSTAaSIDH  or  Acctanilide,  C«H»N0  =  (C"H5)(C=H:'0)HN.  (Ger- 
hardt,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharni.  Ixxxvii.  161.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  aniUue  upon  acetic 
anhydride  or  chloride  of  acetyl : 

C'H^O^     +    C^H'N     =     C^ffNO    +  m-0. 
C=ffOCl    +    C«H'N     =     C^H'NO    -i-  HCL 

It  crystallises  in  colourless  shining  lamina?,  melts  at  112°,  and  solidifies  in  a  crys- 
talline mass  on  cooling;  distils  without  decomposition.  Sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Is  scarcely  acted  upon  by 
boiling  potash-ley,  but  fused  hydrate  of  potassium  decomposes  it  immediately,  forming 
aniline  and  acetate  of  potassium. 

Phenylaoetamide  treated  with  /;ra;«»if  yields  mono-  an<l  di  - bro m oph e ny  1  acet- 
amide  according  to  the  proportions  used;  similarly  with  chhirine  (Mills,  Proc.  Poy. 
Soc.  X.  589.— Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxi.  257).  With nitric  acid  it  yields 
nitrophenylacetamide.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  589.) 
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PHENVSiAMIO  ACIBS.  Aiiilio  acid.'i. — Ainic  neids  in  wliieh  the  hyli-ogon  is 
more  or  less  replueed  by  phenyl,  and  oontaining  the  clcmenta  of  uuiline  and  apolybasic 
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They  arc.  produced  either  by  direct  elimination  of  water  from  salts  of  aniline,  or  by 
heating  aniline  with  excess  of  the  corresponding  acids,  or  by  heating  the  eori-esponding 
phenylimides  with  aqueous  ammonia  (see  Ajric  Acids,  i.  167).  The  individual  jihenyl- 
amic  acids  are  described  in  connection  witli  the  corresponding  primary  nniie  acids  (see 
Cakbamic  Acin,  i.  751  ;  Citric  Acui,  Amides  of,  i.  1000;  Oxamic  Acid,  iv.  2iSl). 

PHESinrSiiimilSES  or  ASJILSBSS.  Amides  in  which  1  of  file  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  piienyl.  They  contain  the  elements  of  neutral  salts  of  aniline  iiiiinw  1,  2, 
or  3  at.  water,  according  as  the  acid  is  monobasic,  dibasic  or  tribasic :  c.  g. 

C'lI-'O] 
C"IP 
II  ) 

Benzoate  of  aniline. 


C'II"0-.C''H'N      -  II'O. 


riieuj-l-licnzamidi' 

(C'H'O^)"-) 


C'H"0',2C''n'N     -  2IPO. 


Plienyl-succin- 
amide. 


Succinate  of  aniline. 


CIPO'.SC^II'N 
Citrate  of  aniline. 


-  3ir-o. 


(C^H^O')"') 
(C'TP)»  VN^ 
IP  ) 

Plienyl-citramide. 

They  are  formed  by  dry  distillation  of  the  anilino-salts,  or  by  tho  action  of  acid  anhy- 
drides, or  chlorides  of  acid-radicles,  on  aniline. 

Phenylimides  or  Anil.s. — Tertiary  mouaraidea  in  which  2  at.  H  are  replaced  by 
a  diatomic  acid-radiele,  and  the  remaining  atom  by  phenyl.  They  are  produced 
from  acid  salts  of  aniline  by  elimination  of  2  at.  water,  and  maybe  regarded  as  aniline, 
in  which  2  at.  II  are  replaced  by  a  diatomic  radicle  :  c.  g. 

^^CTp''*'!^      =     C'H'^O^.CTI'N    -  2H-0. 

Pheiiyl-iuccininiide.  Acid  succinate 

of  aniline. 

Heated  will]  aqueous  ammonia,  they  take  up  1  at.  water  and  are  converted  into  the 
coiTesponding  phenylamic  acids  :  c.  g. 

c'»iPNO-   +  ir-0    =  c'lr'NO'. 

Phenyl-succinimiile.  Phenyl-succinamic 


FHEK'Y'IiAmi^SS.  Organic  bases  derived  from  ammonia  by  the  substitution  of 
one  or  more  atoms  of  phenyl  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  hydrogen. 

A.  Phonyl-monamlnes. 

aXonophenylamine  or  Aniline.  C'H'N  =  Crystalline,  Kycmol,  Bin- 

sidam,  I'ki  iia/uidr,  Amitloplicuafi'. — Regarded  by  Griess  as  ainido-hm-cne,  C°H^(NII-), 
by  L.  Gmclin  as  C^H'N.II-.  (Undverdorben,  Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  397. — Runge,  ihid. 
xxxi.  6ij,  513;  xxxii.  331. — Pritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xx.  453;  xxvii.  153;  xxviii. 
202. — Ziuin,  ?7//()f.  xxvii.  1-19;  xxxvi.  98. — Ilof  mann,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xlvii.  31  ; 
liii.8;  Ivii.  265;  Ixvi.  129;  Ixvii.  61,  129;  Ixx.  129;  Ixxiv.  117;  Ixxv.  356.— TiV^jori' w 
Chemical  Froducts  and  I'mcissts  in  tin-  liiti'i-iuifinijal  Kdhiliitinn  i,f  1862,  p.  123  
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Musiiratt  and  Ilofmanii,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  221';  Ivii.  210. — Laurent,  Compt. 
rend.  xvii.  13G6;  Rev.  seicut.  xviii.  278,  280.— Gerhardt,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  ix.  401; 
X.  5.— Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiv.  163.— Gm.  xi.  2-16. — 
Gerh.  iii.  79.) 

Histori/. — Aniline  was  discovered  in  1826  by  Un  verdorbcn,  -svlio  obtained  it  from 
indigo  and  called  it  crystalline,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  wliich  its  salts  assume  the 
crystalline  form  :  the  name  anU  'mc  is  derived  from  anil,  a  Portuguese  name  of  the  indigo 
plant.  Aniline  has  been  especially  studied  by  Hofmann,  Fritzsche,  Zinin,  and 
Gerhardt,  who  have  obtained  from  it  a  large  number  of  compounds  and  derivatives. 
For  some  time,  however,  it  remained  an  object  of  purely  scientific  interest,  and  was  not 
applied  to  any  teclmieal  purpose ;  but  within  the  last  ten  years  it  lias  acquired  great 
industrial  importance,  and  is  now  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities,  on  account  of 
the  splendid  dyes  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding. 

Formation. — Aniline  is  produced  in  a  great  number  of  reactions :  1.  By  heating 
phenol  with  ammonia  in  a  sealed  tube  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  (Laurent): 

C^WO    +    NH'     =     CH'N    +  H-O. 

2.  From  nitrobenzene  by  the  reducing  action  :  a.  Of  sulphydric  acid  in  presence 
of  alcohol  and  ammonia  (Zinin): 

C-ffNO-    +    BH^S     =     CH'N    +    2W0  + 
/3.  Of  zinc,  in  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  (Hofmaun) : 

CH'NG'^    +    H"     =      C'H'N    +    2H-0 ; 
y.  Of  ferrous  acetate  : 

C°H''NO-    +    6FeO    +    H"-0      =      CH'N    +  SFe^O'; 
ferrous  sulphate,  oxalate,  and  chloride  do  not  exert  anj'  reducing  action  on  nitrobenzene 
(Bccharap,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlii.  186). —  S.  Of  a  hot  solution  of  arseuious  acid  in 
caustic  soda  (AVohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  127) : 

2C'=H=>N02    +    SAs^O^    +    2II-0      =      2C=H'N    +    3As=0' ; 

e.  Together  with  azobenzene  and  oxalic  acid,  by  distilling  nitrobenzene  with  alcoholic 
potash : 

2C'^H=N0-  +  C-H'^0  +  2KH0    =    C«H-N  +  C^H^N'  +  C=K-0<  +  2H=^0; 

i.  According  to  Letheby  (Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvi.  161)  nitrobenzene  is  converted  into 
aniline  in  the  stomach. 

3.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  the  isomeric  compiounds  pheny l-carbamic  acid 
(Fritzsche),  salicylamide  and  nitrotoluene  (hydride  of  nitrobenzoyl)  (Hof- 
mann and  Muspratt) : 

C'H'NO^     =      CH'N  +  CO-. 

4.  By  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  chloride  of  zinc,  or  hydrochloric  acid  on 
diphenylcarbamide  and  diphenyl-sulphocarbamide  (Hofmann,  Proc. Roy.  Soc.  ix.  274): 

C'^H'=N=0      =     C«H'N    +  C'ffNO. 

Diiilienyl-carba-  Aniline.  Phonylic 

mide.  cyanate. 

C'H'^N^S     =     C«H'N    4  C'H^NS. 

Diphenyl-sulplio-  Aniline.       I'henylic  sulpho- 

c.iibamide.  cyanate. 

5.  By  the  distillation  of  azoxybenzenc.    (Zinin,  i.  479.) 

6.  By  distilling  iiiA]  go  per  se  (Unverdorben),  or  witli  very  strong  aqueous 
potash  (Fritzsche);  also,  by  distilling  isatin  with  potash  (Hofmaun)  : 

Cm^^O    +    4KH0    +    H-O      =      C=H'N    +    2K-C0'    +  H'. 

Indigo. 

CSH^NO^    .(-    4KH0  =      C»H'N    +    2K-C05    +  H=. 

Isatin. 

7.  Aniline  is  found  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  coal  (Eunge) ;  of 
peat  (Vohl,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxxvi.  319)  ;  and  of  bones  (Anderson). 

According  to  Phipson,  certain  fungi  of  the  genus  Boletus  (B.  ci/ancsceiis  and  B. 
luridns),  the  tissue  of  wliich  acquires  a  transient  blue  colour  when  triturated  in  coutact 
with  the  air,  contain  aniline. 

Preparation. — 1.  From  Nitrobenzene. — Of  the  various  modes  of  converting  nitro- 
benzene into  aniline,  the  reduction  by  ferrous  acetate  is  the  only  one  that  is  now  used 
as  a  practical  method  of  preparation.    It  is  by  this  method  indeed  that  the  largo  quan- 
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titles  of  aiiiliue  required  for  tlie  productiou  of  aniline  colours  are  prepared.  The  nitro- 
benzene is  mixed  with  acetic  acid  in  cast-iron  vessels,  and  cast-iron  turnings  or  filings 
are  very  gradually  added,  care  being  taken  that  the  heat  produced  by  the  reaction  does 
not  rise  too  high.  Equal  weights  of  the  three  substances  are  very  convenient  pro- 
portions. The  mixture  is  soon  converted  into  a  solid  or  semi-solid  mass,  consisting 
principally  of  ferrous  acetate  and  acetate  of  aniline.  Tliis  is  distilled,  either  alone  or 
with  addition  of  lime,  in  large  cast-iron  cylinders,  the  mass  being  gradually  raised  to  a 
red  heat.  The  distillate  may  vary  in  composition,  but  it  general!}'  consists  of  acetone, 
aniline,  unaltered  nitrobenzene,  and  other  products  arising  from  the  impurities  of  the 
nitrobenzene.  If  the  iron  and  acetic  acid  are  used  in  great  excess,  the  decomposition, 
us  observed  by  Scheurer-Ke'stner,  may  go  too  far,  so  as  to  rejjroduce  benzene,  with 
simultaneous  evolution  of  ammonia: 

3C=Ii'N  -I-  Fe-  +  3II-'0    =    SC«II»  -I-  3Nff  +  Fe-'Ol 

The  crude  aniline  mixture  is  redistilled,  and  tlie  aniline  obtained  sufficiently  pure  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  by  collecting  the  portions  distilling  between  176°  and  190°. 
It  may  be  further  purified  by  distillation  with  potash,  and  subsequent  rectification. 

According  to  A.  Krem  er  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xc.  265),  nitrobenzene  may  be  advantageously 
converted  into  aniline  by  means  of  zinc-dust  and  water,  without  the  aid  of  an  acid : 

C'HXNO-)  +  Zq"  +  H-0    =    C'lPN  +  3Zn"0. 

From  2  to  2^  pts.  of  zinc-dust  (the  product  containing  from  SO  to  96  per  cent,  of  tlie  metal 
which  passes  over  it  in  the  reduction  of  zinc-ore  at  the  commencement  of  the  distil- 
lation), are  heated  with  5  pts.  water  and  1  pt.  nitrobenzene  in  a  retort  with  a  conden- 
sing tube  directed  upwards,  a  gentle  heat  being  applied  at  first,  and  afterwards  raised 
to  the  boiling  point.  When  the  transformation  is  complete  (which  may  be  known  by 
tin?  perfect  soluliility  of  the  product  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid),  the  aniliu<'  (amounting 
to  63 — 65  per  cent,  of  the  nitrobenzene)  is  distilled  off' with  water.  The  reduction  may 
also  be  etFeeted,  though  much  more  slowly,  by  iron  reduced  with  hydrogen. 

2.  From  Coal-tar. — Aniline  exists  ready  formed  in  coal-tar  oil,  but  mostly  iu 
small  quantity,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent.,  so  that  its  separation  cannot  be  advan- 
tageously performed,  excepting  when  very  large  quantities  (from  1000  to  2000  lbs.)  are 
to  be  operated  on.  The  coal-tar  oil  is  shaken  up  in  carboys  with  strong  hj'drochluric 
acid ;  and  the  watery  layer  below  the  oil  is  removed  with  a  syphon,  filtered  through  coarse 
jiaper  and  distilled  with  excess  of  slaked  lime  in  a  copper  still.  The  distillate  thus 
obtained  is  a  mixture  of  ammonia,  pyridine,  picoline,  aniline,  leucoline  (coal-tar  chiuo- 
line,  iii.  583)  and  other  bases  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  the  three  first  mentioned  bases, 
or  tlie  others,  predominating  according  as  a  more  or  less  volatile  coal-tar  oil  has  been 
used.  The  so-called  "dead  oil"  which  sinks  in  water  (i.  1038)yields  when  thus  treated 
scarcely  anything  but  aniline  and  leucoline  bases;  and  from  this  mixture  the  aniline 
may  be  separated  by  the  process  descrllied  under  Chinoline  (i.  870). 

3.  From  Iiiil/i/o. — Pulverised  indigo  is  introduced  into  very  strong  aqueous  potash 
contained  in  a  retort;  the  resulting  brown  mass  is  heated  as  long  as  ammoniaeal  water 
and  a  brown  oil  pass  over  with  intumescence;  and  the  oil  is  sejjarated  by  distillation 
into  a  brown  resinous  residue,  and  a  colourless  distillate  of  aniline,  amounting  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  indigo.  (Fritzsche.) 

Properties. — Aniline  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile,  oily  liquid,  having  a  faint 
vinous,  not  unpleasant  odour,  and  an  aromatic  burning  taste.  It  retains  its  mobility  at 
20°,  but  solidifies  at  the  temperature  of  a  mixture  of  ether  and  solid  carbonic  acid.  It 
boils  at  182°  (Hofmann).  Specific  gravity  =  1-020  at  10°  (Hofmann),  1-028 
(Fritzsche).  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3'210 ;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  3'234.  Index  of 
refraction  =  1-577  (Hofmann).  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electricity.  Its  vapour 
burns  with  a  bright  but  smoky  flame.  It  exerts  a  deleterious  action  on  the  animal 
organism:  half  a  gramme  mixed  with  1^  grm.  of  water  and  sprinkled  into  the  mouth 
of  a  rabbit,  produced  strong  cramps,  then  laborious  breathing,  loss  of  strength,  dilated 
pupils,  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tiie  mouth;  when  dropt  into  the 
eye,  it  does  not  dilate  the  pupil  (Hofmann).  According  to  Schuchardt  (Jahresb. 
1861,  p.  495),  frogs  immersed  in  water  containing  1  pt.  in  8000  of  aniline,  die  in  two 
or  three  hours.  Eight  drops  killed  a  frog  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  thri'C  drops 
applied  to  a  wound  in  the  back,  caused  death  in  two  hours.  A  dusc  of  50  to  100  drops 
killed  rabbits  in  four  to  six  lioiu-s.  According  to  Wohler  and  Frerichs  (Ann.  Cli. 
Pharm.  Ixv.  3-13),  aniline  does  not  exert  any  poisonous  action  upon  dogs.  The  aqueous 
solution  kills  leeches,  and  parts  of  plants  immersed  in  it.  (Runge.) 

Aniline  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  ttli'r,  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  acetone,  sulphide  of 
carbon  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volati^.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  likewise 
takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  that  liquid.    The  aqueous  solution  lia.s  an  extremely  weak 
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alkaline  roaetion,  affecting  only  the  most  delicate  test-papers  ;  it  does  uot  Lluo  redilenetl 
litmus  or  redden  turmeric,  Lut  it  changes  the  violet  colour  of  dahlias  to  green.  Aniline 
dissolves  sulphur  abundantly  ;  ahopk  isph^jrus,  cauiphor  and  cu/ophoiii/,  but  not  arsenic, 
copal  or  caoutchouc.  It  produces  a  bright  violet-blue  colour  with  Moride  of  lime  and 
other  hjpochloriUs,  blue  with  sulphimc  acid  and  acid  chromatv  of  potassium,  and  reds 
of  various  depth  and  brightness  when  heated  with  tetrachloride  of  carhon,  stannic 
ihloridc,  arsenic  acid,  fuming  'nitric  acid,  mercuric  nitrate,  and  some  other  salts. 
It  imparts  a  deep  yellow  colour  to  pine-wood  and  elder  pith,  a  chai-acter  however 
lilvcwise  exhibited,  though  in  a  less  degree,  by  other  bases,  namely  conine,  ciunaraino, 
leucoline  and  naphthjdamine. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  aniline  precipitates  the  bases  from  ferrous,  ferric,  zinc,  and 
aluminium  salts.  With  platinic  and  palladious  chlorides  it  forms  yellow  double  salts  ; 
witli  chloride  of  gold  a  red-brown  double  salt ;  with  mercuric,  antiraonic  and  stannic 
chlorides,  white  double  salts.  It  forms  with  infusion  of  gaUs  a  brownish-yellow  lioc- 
culent  precipitate,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  hot  water,  and  coagulates  albumin. 

Decompositions. — 1.  When  aniline-vapour  is  passed  tlirough  a  red-hot  glass  tube, 
charcoal  is  deposited,  ammonia  and  hydrocyanic  acid  are  given  off,  and  a  brown  liquid 
condenses  in  the  receiver,  which,  after  the  nndecomposed  aniline  has  been  saturated 
with  an  acid,  yields  by  distillation,  benzene  boiling  at  80°,  and  benzonitrile  (cyanide 
of  phenyl)  boiling  at  190° — 195°.  The  formation  of  the  latter  is  probably  due  to  the 
action  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid  on  another  portion  of  the  aniline,  C'H'N  -1-  CNH  = 
C'H^N  +  NIP.  A  small  quantity  of  an  indifferent  crystaUine  substance,  and  an  oily 
base  of  high  boiling  point  are  hkewise  found  among  the  products  of  the  decomposition. 
(Hofmann,  Proc^Eoy.  Soc.  xii.  383.) 

2.  AVlien  exposed  to  the  air,  it  turns  yellow,  red  and  brown,  and  forms  a  resin 
which  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  water,  the  change  taking  place  more  quickly  as 
the  temperature  is  higher:  hence  in  distilling  aniline  it  is  uecessarj'  either  to  use 
a  brisk  fire,  or  to  pass  a  stream  of  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhj'dride  through  the 
apparatus. 

3.  Aniline  treated  with  dilute  sidphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese,  yio'ds  a 
small  quantity  of  qui  none  together  with  ammonia: 

CH'N  +  0^    =    Cn'O^  +  NH^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  aniline  appears  however  to  undergo  a  further  decomposition 
(Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xiii.  4).  Tlie  formation  of  ammonia  in  this  reaction  was 
also  observed  by  Matt  hies  sen  {ihid.ix.  637). 

4.  Aniline  takes  fire  in  contact  with  chr&mic  anhydrida  (CrO"),  and  burns  ■nnth  a 
bright  flame  and  agreeable  odour,  leaving  a  residue  of  green  chromic  sesquioxidc,  Cr'-O^ 
(Hofmann.) 

5.  An  aqueous  solution  of  chromic  acid  forms  with  aniline  or  its  salts,  a  green,  blue, 
or  black  precipitate,  according  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution  (Fritzsehe). 
Aniline  or  an  aniliue-salt  moistened  on  a  poi-eelain  dish  with  a  few  drops  of  sulphteric 
acid  and  solution  of  potassic  chro'mafe,  produces  a  bright  but  tnnisieut  blue  coloration 
(Beissenhirtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  376).  On  this  reaction  is  founded  the 
preparation  of  mauve,  or  aniline -violet  discovered  by  Perk  in  (see  Appendix 
to  this  article). 

6.  With  solutions  of  aUcaJinc  hypochlorites,  chloride  of  lime,  for  example,  aniline 
exhibits  a  deep  ^n'olet-pm'ple  coloration  graduall}'  passing  into  dingy  red  (Runge). 
This  reaction  affords  a  very  delicate  test  for  aniline;  it  is  likewise  exhibited,  though 
still  more  transiently,  by  auilino-salts.  The  purple  colour  is  not  altered  by  alkalis; 
acids  change  it  to  red. 

7.  A  solntion  of  aniline  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  easily  decomposed  by  the  electric 
current ;  and  if  a  drop  of  the  solution  be  laid  on  a  piece  of  platinum  foil  connected  witli 
the  positive  pole  of  a  small  Grove's  battery  (one  pair  is  sufficient),  and  the  negative 
terminal  also  dipped  into  it,  the  liquid  immediately  assumes  a  fine  blue  colour  chang- 
ing to  violet  and  red,  the  colours  being  very  bright  in  strong  solutions,  and  affording  a 
very  delicate  test  for  aniline.  The  colouring  matter  is  ultiraatelj'  deposited  on  the 
platinum  foil  as  a  blackish-brown  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  am- 
monia, but  soluble,  with  blue,  green  or  violet  colour,  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  whence 
it  is  precipitated  by  water  as  a  dingy  green  powder  ;  it  is  partially  decolorised  by  re- 
ducing agents.    (II.  Lethebj',  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvi.  161.)  . 

8.  Aniline  treated  with  a  mixture  oi puteissic  chlorate  and  hi/drochloric  acid  forms  a 
red  re.-jinous  substance  containing  tri  chloropli  e  n  i  c  acid  and  perchloroquinone, 
from  which  the  former  may  be  dissolved  out  by  boiling  alcohol. 

9.  Aniline  is  decomposed  by  nitric  acid,  and  when  evaporated  at  100°,  leaves  a  bi-own- 
bluck  residue  (Runge).    It  is  immediately  reddened  by  strong  nitric  acid  (Zinin). 
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It  acquires  a  transient  Iilue  and  grecu  colour  by  freatnirnt  vvitli  strong  nitric  acid 
(Fritzsciio).  Willi  a  small  quantity  of  fuminp;  nitric  acid,  it  immodiately  forms  a 
deep  azure-blue  mixture,  which  when  very  slightly  waruied,  turns  yellow,  becomes  hot, 
gives  otf  gas  «qth  violence,  then  assumes  a  scarlet  colour  continually  increasing  in 
brightness,  and  deposits  picric  acid  (Hof  maun).  Aniline,  dissolved  in  modtrately 
.strong  nitric  acid,  likewise  passes  into  spontaneous  ebullition  on  the  application  of  a 
gentle  heat,  gives  off  nitrous  vapours,  and  when  that  action  ceases,  is  found  to  be  con- 
verted into  picric  acid  (Ilofmann  and  Muspratt): 

CIPN    +    GNIIO»      =     C''IP(NO-)'0    -I-    4Nn02    +  Sll-0. 

Nitric  acid  heated  with  excess  of  aniline,  or  nitrate  of  aniline  heated  with  aniline  to 
150° — 160-'  for  several  hours,  forms  a  beautiful  violet-red  substance,  which  is  one  of  the 
varieties  of  aniline-red.  A  similar  colouring  matter  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with 
mercuric  or  mcrcurous  nitrate,  with  nitrate  of  had,  nitrate  of  silver,  arsenic  acid, 
stannic  chloride,  antimonic  nitrate,  and  a  variety  of  other  salts.  All  these  red  colours 
have  been  shown  by  Hofmann  to  consist  of  various  salts  of  rosaniline,  C^^H'^N^  (see 
Appendix  to  this  article). 

10.  Nitrons  acid  acts  upon  aniline  in  various  ways  according  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  two  bodies  are  brought  together  :  a.  When  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  is  treated  with 
nitrite  of  silver  or  nitrite  of  potassium,  nitrogen  is  evolved  and  phenol  is  formed, 
together  with  a  metallic  chloride  and  water  (T.  S.  Hunt,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2J  viii.  372. — 
Ilofmann,  Cliem.  Sue.  J.  iii.  232): 

cn'iNf.nci  +  AgNO-    =    c«ii''0  +  Agci  +  ii-'O  +  n^. 

According  to  Hunt,  phenol  is  likewise  obtained  when  nitric  oxide  is  passed  into  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  aniline  : 

C«IPN    +    HNO-      =      C^H-'O    +.    H-0  Is"; 

but  according  to  Hof  m  a  n  n,  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  jihenol  thus  produced 
is  converted  into  nion  o  n  it  re  p  h  enol  by  the  free  nitric  acid  present. 

According  to  Ma  tt  hi e s s en,  however (Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  ix.  118),  the  action  takes  place 
by  two  stages,  the  aniline  in  tlie  first  instance  reacting  merely  with  water,  to  produce 
ammonia  and  phenol: 

C«H'N    -1-    H-'O      =      IPN    -h  C«IPO, 

while  in  the  second  stage,  the  ammonia  and  nitrous  acid  net  on  one  another  so  as  to 
form  water  and  free  nitrogen:  H''N  +  HNO'^  =  2H-0  +  N'^,  and  the  phenol  is 
converted  by  the  free  nitric  acid  into  nitrophenol. 

In  like  manner  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  amylanilino  is  converted  by  nitrous  acid  into 
amylaniine  and  phenol,  the  action  iu  tins,  as  in  the  former  case,  consisting  in  a  replace- 
ment of  phenyl  by  liydrogen : 

CTI"|  CTP'i 

Hi  H  (  ^  ^ 

Amyliiniline.  Amylauiiiie.  Phenol, 

and  the  aniylaraine  being  subsequently  converted  by  the  same  mode  of  action  into 
ammonia  and  amylic  alcohol.  Similar  reactions  take  place  under  the  influence  of 
nitric  acid,  ol  peroxide  of  man/jancse  and  sidjjhuric  acid,  oi ^wtassic  pcrntangunate,  and 
of  caustic  jjotash.    (M  a  1 1  h  i  e s  s  e  n.) 

)3.  Nitrous  acid  passed  into  an  f/fo/Z/K/Vc  solution  of  aniline  converts  it  into  azo- 
d i ph e n y Idi ami n e,  C'-H"N^,  a  base  formed  from  a  double  molecule  of  aniline, 
C''-11"N-,  by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  nitrogen  for  3  at.  hydrogen: 

2C'=H'N    +    HNO'-      =      C'-H"N^    +  2IP0. 

Similar  reactions  take  place  with  the  liromo-,  chloro-  and  nitro-phenylamiues,  and  with 
all  the  homologues  of  aniline,  the  general  equation  for  the  reaction  being  : 

2C"H'°-^N    +    I1N0=      =      C-"H'°-'3N3    +  2H-0 

(Griess,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  334;  suppl.  i.  100).  When  nitrous  acid  is  passed 
into  a  mixture  of  aniline  with  about  four  tunes  its  volume  of  alcohol,  the  azodiphenyl- 
diamine  first  produced  is  ultimately  converted  into  azophenyla  mine  (or  diamido- 
benzene),  Cni'N-  =  (C^H'N'^N: 

C'-II"N^    +    NIIO-      =      2C''H'X=    +  2H=0. 

11.  Chlorine  gas  passed  through  dry  aniline,  converts  it,  with  great  rise  of  tempera- 
ture and  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  black  viscid  tar,  which  stops  up  the  gas- 
delivery  tube.    If,  iu  order  to  prevent  this  accident,  the  cldorine  be  passed  through 
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aniline  mixed  willi  wafer,  or  dissolved  in  liydroehloric  acid  or  iu  aleoliol,  the  liijuid. 
■which  assumes  first  a  blue,  then  a  Llack  colour,  deposits  a  black  tar,  which  on  cooling 
solidifies  into  a  brittle  resin;  and  this  resin  distilled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
yields  trichloran  iline,  afterwards  liquefies,  leaves  a  residue  of  charcoal,  and  gives 
off  hydrochloric  acid  and  t  r  i  chloroph  eni  e  acid  iu  the  form  of  a  yellow  offensive 
oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling  (Hofmanu) : 

C"II"N  +  Cl«     =    C«ffCFN  +  3HC1; 

Trichloraiiili'-ie. 

and : 

CaPN  +  CI"  +  IPO    =    CH^CPO  +  2EC1  +  NIPCl. 

Trichlorojihenic 
acid. 

Trichloranilino  appears  also  to  be  formed  when  aniline  is  distilled  ■with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  (Hofmann.) 

12.  Bromine  forms  ■ivith  anhydrous  aniline,  ■with  great  evolution  of  heat,  a  brown 
solution,  which,  if  the  qnantitj-  of  bromine  ia  sufficient,  solidifies  to  a  mixture  of  finely 
crystalline  tribromaniline  and  hydrobromic  acid  (Fritzsche.) — Broiiiine-watir 
added  to  aniline  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forms  a  considerable  quantitj'  of  hydro- 
bromic acid,  and  a  precipitate  of  tribromaniline  "which  quicldy  becomes  crystal- 
line; the  same  substance  is  deposited,  after  boiling  aniline  ^vith  excess  of  hj'drobi-umic 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  dark  coloured  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling  (Hofmann). — 
13.  Thedark brown  solution  of /of7/«t  in  aniline,  theformation  of  which  is  attended  with 
great  rise  of  temperature,  soon  deposits  long  needles  of  hydriodate  of  aniline 
(Fritzsche,  Hofmann),  while  the  mother-liquor  retains,  together  with  a  portion  of 
this  salt  and  free  iodine,  un  ioduretted  brown  amorphous  resin,  together  with  hydrio- 
date of  iod aniline: 

C'H'N  +  1=    =  CH-^IN.HI. 

14.  Ci/anogcn  acts  differently  from  chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine,  not  removing  a 
portion  of  the  hydrogen  and  taking  its  place,  but  uniting  directlj-  with  the  aniline,  and 
forming  the  compound  C^'H'NCy  =  C'H'N",  called  cyanauiline,  which  is  also  basic 
and  forms  salts  with  acids. 

15.  The  hrumidcs  and  iodides  of  the  alcohol-radiclts  heated  with  aniline  give  rise  to 
sub.stitution-products  in  which  one  or  two  of  the  typical  hydrogen-atoms  of  the  aniline  are 
replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  c.  g.  ethylauiline  (C°IP)(C-1-P)HN,  di  amy  Ian  ilin  e 
(C"ff)(C^H"y-^N,  methyl-ethyl-aniline  (C»H^)(CIP)(CTP)N.  These  compounds 
are  bases  like  aniline  itself :  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is  replaced  by 
alcohol-radicles  unite  with  the  alcoholic  iodides,  forming  iodides  of  bases  belonging  to 
the  ammonium-tj'pe ;  thus  diethylaniline  with  iodide  of  ethyl  forms  the  iodide  of 
triethyl-phenylammonium  (C'^H'')(C-H^)-'NI.  (Hofmann.) 

16.  .'Iniline  heated  with  bromide  of  i  tlnjlene  yields,  besides  hydrobromate  of  aniline, 
the  hydrobromates  of  three  bases,  having  the  same  percentage  composition  Cir'N.HBr, 
aud  separable  by'  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in  alcohol,  the  first  being 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol ;  the  second,  wliich  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  product,  being 
insoluljlo  in  cold,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the  third,  insoluble  in  alcohol  even 
at  the  boiling  heat.    Their  formation  is  represented  by  the  equation : 

2C''H'N  +  C^H^Iir'    =    C'H'N.HBr  +  C'H'N.HBr. 

The  second  of  these  bases  is  shown,  by  its  reactions  ■with  bromide  of  ethylene,  iodide  of 

methyl,  &c.,toconsist  of  diethylene-diphenyl-diamine,  C'^H'^N-  -    'Qsjjsj-jl  ; 

the  first  is  probably  ethylene-phenylamine  C^H°N,  and  the  third,  triethylene- 
triphenyl-triamine  C-'H-'N^    Bromide  of  ethylene,  heated  with  a  large  excess  of 
aniline,  forms  ethylene-diphenyl-diamine,  according  to  the  equation  4C"H'N  + 
(C^IP)'^ 

C-H'Br-    =   (CH'-fj-N^  +  2(C'^H'N.HBr).    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Sec.  ix.  277  ; 

X.  10-1).  The  formation  of  a  base  having  the  composition  C*H'N,  by  the  action  of 
chlorine  on  f/i/o;^/(-?e  of  lihyUnc,  had  previously  been  observed  byNatanson  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xcvlii.  202). 

17.  Aldchi/dc  (p-ai^c  of  ethylideno,  C-H'O)  acts  upon  aniline  in  n  similar  manner, 
producing  two  compounds  isomeric  with  the  ethj'lene-bases  just  mentioned,  but  differing 
from  them  in  properties,  and  related  to  Ihem  in  the  same  manner  as  aldehyde  to  oxide 
of  ethylene,  that  is  to  say,  containing  elhylidcnc  instead  of  ethylene.  With  vithriildc- 
I'l/dc,  cemmihol,  /nmoic  aldcki/de  (bitter  almond  oil)  and  other  aldehydes,  analogous 
reactions  arc  produced,  resulting,  however,  in  each  case,  in  the  formation  of  only  one 
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pnmpo^nid  imalogous  to  tlie  pi-pcpiling,  namely  !i  componiKl  containing  2  at.  of  tlie 
aldfliytlc-radiclo,  the  general  equation  of  the  reaction  being  : 

2[C^I;:|n]     +  =      J^Syi^^    .  2IP0. 

With  accton  s  ov  hctmcs  no  such  reaction  takes  place  (II.  Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.Pliarni. 
iSuppl.  iii.  342).    See  PnENTL-Dr amines. 

18.  Aniline  lieated  with  an  equal  volume  of  cMoroJorni  to  180° — 190°  in  a  sealed 

(ciiri 

tube,  yields  IiyJroelilorato  of  xyly  1  - d i  [ih e  ny  1  -  d ia  m i n c  (CH-^)- VN''^,  together  with 

II  i 

hydrochlorate  of  aniline  (Ilofniann,  loc.  cit.)  : 

'ICIPN  +  CnCP    =    C'^H'-N^.HCl  +  2(C«H'N.HC1). 

19.  Tetrachloride  of  carbon  heated  with  three  times  its  volume  of  aniline  for  about 
thirty  hours  to  170° — 180°  yields  a  blackish  mass  partly  soluble  in  water.  l'"rom  the 
aqueous  solution,  potash  separates  an  oily  precipitate  which  wlieii  distilled  with  potash 
gives  off  a  considerable  quantity  of  unaltered  aniline,  whilst  a  viscid  oil  remains 
beliind  and  gradually  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  when  washed  witli  cold 
alcohol  and  crystallised  two  orthree  times  from  boiling  alcoliol,  yields  a  perfeclly  wliite 
erystaliino  liodj'  consisting  of  c ar botr iph e n y  1  tr i am i n e  C'"H'N^,  wliilst  the 
alcohol  retains  in  solution  a  substance  of  a  magnificent  crimson  colour.  Tlie  forma- 
tion of  carbotriphenyltriamine  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

6C°H'N  f  CCl'    =    (CTP)^^'  +  3(C«iI'N.HCl)    +  IICl. 
W  j 

The  portion  of  the  black  mass  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  dissolves  almost  entirely 
in  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalis  as  an  amorphous, 
pink  or  dingy  precipitate  soluble  in  alcohol  with  a  rich  crimson  colour.  The  greater 
])ortion  of  this  body  consists  of  the  same  colouring  principle  which  accompanies  the 
white  crystalline  substance.    (Hofmann,  Proe.  Poy.  Soe.  ix.  28i.) 

20.  Witli  chloride  of  carboni/l  (phosgene  gas)  aniline  yields  a  mixture  of  hydrochlo- 
rate of  aniline  and  dipheny  1  earb  am i d c,  perhaps  thus  : 

3C«II'N  +  COCP    =    (CO)"(C''H*)^IPN-  +  C^IPN.HCl  +  IICl. 

21.  Dry  gaseous  chloride  (f  cyanogen  converts  anhydrous  aniline  into  m  elani  1  i  n  o  ; 
with  ail  aqueous  solution  of  the  gas,  aniline  forms  phenylcarbamido  (11  of  in  an  n) -. 

2C''n'N  +  CNCl    =  C'3H"K».HC1. 

Aiiiiinu.  Hydrochlorate  1 

of  nif  laiiilint'. 

2C"H'N  +  CNCl  +  H-'O    ----    (CO)"(C»H=)^IPN=  +  CH'N.HCI. 

Atiiliiie.  l'ben\ !-c;iT  b-  Hydrochlorate 

amide.  ul  aniline. 

l)ry  cliloiide  of  cyanogen  passed  through  an  etliereal  solution  of  aniline  cooled  with 
ice,  foi'ins  cyaiiilide  C"H"CyN,  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  (Ca hours  and  Cloez, 
Conipt.  rend,  xxxviii.  354): 

2C«IPN   k-  CyCl    =    C"H''CyN  +  CH'N.HCl. 

22.  Bromide  of  cyanogen  acts  upon  aniline  like  volatile  cliloride  of  cyanogen,  form- 
ing hydrobromate  of  m  elani  line,  and  [in  presence  of  water?]  a  small 
quantity  of  plienyl-earbamide  (Hofmann). — 23.  Iodide  ef  cyanogen  forms  with 
aniline:  iodaniline,  a  brown  product  containing  iodine,  and  hydrocyanic  .  acid 
(Hofmann). — 24.  When  persrdi^hocyanic  acid  (p.  374)  is  heated  with  anhydrous 
aniline,  tlie  mixture  melts,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  mass  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  when  boiled  with  water  containing  a  little  potash,  leaves  a  residue 
of  sulphur,  and  yiilds  a  filtrate  from  which  hydrocliloric  acid  precipitates,  together 
witii  sulphur,  crystalline  scales  which  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  (Laurent 
and  Gerhardt,' Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  sxiv.  198.) 

25.  With,  oxychloridc  ef  2jhosphorHs,  nnhydrows  aniline  forms  triphenyl-plios- 
phamide  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  : 

(PO)-  ) 

G(C''nMP.N)  +  POCP    =    3(C«H'N.nCl)  +  (C«IP)5VN'. 

H'*  ) 

With  siilphocidoridc  (f  phosiikoms,  a  white  mass  is  formed  containing  liydrocliloratc 
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of  aniline  and  proljuhly  tripli enyl-sii  Iphophospham  ide,  (PSy^CH')'!?'!!'. 
(Scbiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  ci.  299.) 

26.  Chluridc  of  benzoyl  converts  aniline  into  a  mixture  of  hydrochlurale  of  aniline 
and  plieny  1-benzamide,  (C'H'0)(C''ff)IIN.    In  like  manner  with  the  chlorides 

cumyl,  cinnamyl,  and  anisyl,  aniline  yields  phenyl-cumylaniide,  phenyl-cinnamide, 
and  phenyl-anisamide. 

27.  With  sulp  ho  phenyl  ic  chluridc,  CH^SO-Cl,  it  forms  phenyl-sulphophenyla- 

mine,  C'^H-'SO-' VN,  or  thioph  enylamic  acid,   (SO)"  >i,  (Chiozza  and  Biffi, 

H     3  H 
Gcrhardfs  Tmiti;  iii.  981): 

C^H'N.CffSO'Cl     =      C'-H"NS02    +  HCl. 

28.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts  aniline  into  phenyl-sulphamic  acid, 
C^H'NSO^,  which  when  heated  with  excess  of  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  yields  phenyl- 
disulphamic  acid,  C'H'NS-O''  (Buckton  and  Hofmann,  Cliem.  Soc.  J.  ix.  260). 
26.  "With  phosphoric  anhydride  it  appears  to  form  phenyl-phosphamic  acid, 

CTPNPO^  =  (1'0)"'|q  (Ann.  Ch.  Phurm.  ciii.  168).     27.  Heated  with  various 

organic  acids,  it  also  forms  the  corresponding  phenylamic  acids  (p.  419). 

29.  With  cyanic  acid,  aniline  forms  p heny  1-carbamide,  (C(3)"(C''U*)H^N^  or 
diphenyl-carbamide  (CO)"(C*H^)^H^i!^^,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
reaction  (i.  755). 

30.  With  sidphide  of  carbon  it  forms  phenyl-sulphocarbamide,  (CS)"(C*H*)* 
Ef-N'  (Hofmanu,  i.  756).  The  same  compound  is  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  aniline,  sulphuric  acid,  and  sulplioeyanate  of  potassium.  According  to  Crossley 
(Chem.  News,  iv.  196),  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  sulphide  of  carbon  is  converted  in  a 
few  days,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  into  a  cream-coloured  fatty  substance, 
which  on  addition  of  fuming  nitric  acid  yields  a  dirty  brown  and  a  crimson  compound. 

31.  A  solution  of  aniline  and  quinone  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  alcohol  deposits 
crystals  of  diphenyl-quinoyl-diamide,  while  hydroquiuone  remains  in 
solution : 

(C=n^)=  -) 

2C''H'N     +     3C«II'0=     =     (C'=H'0-)"lX'-'    +  2C''n'^0-. 


H- 

Aniline.  Quinone.  Diplu'n\ !-quiiioyl-  Hydroquinone. 

tliamide. 

32.  V^\Khpcrchlo7-oquinonc{c\i\oz:Am\),  auQine forms  diphenyl-dichloroquinoyl- 
diamide  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline: 

4C«H'N  +  cci'O^    =    (C'^cr-o-)"^^'  +  2(C'=n'N.nci). 

(Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xiii.  4).  This  latter  reaction  was  first  studied  by  Hesse 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  csiv.  292),  who  regarded  the  amide  produced  in  it  us  diehloro- 

quiuoyl-pentaphenylpentamide,  (C"'H5)'(C''CP0=)=H«N^ 

Salts  of  Aniline.  These  salts  may  be  regarded  either  as  compounds  of  aniline 
with  acids,  or  of  phenyl-ammonium,  C'^H'^jST,  with  acid  radicles :  e.g.  C'^H'N.HCl  = 
Cll'^NCl.  They  are  all  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  most  of  them  crystallise 
with  great  facility:  hence  the  name  crystalline,  originally  applied  to  aniline.  Aniline 
salts  are  mostly  colourless,  but  turn  red  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  they  are 
moist,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  faint  odour.  AVith  hypochlorite  of  calcium  and 
chromic  acid  they  exhibit  the  colour-reactions  already  described  (p.  422),  and  when 
mixed  with  an  acid,  colour  fijwood  and  elder-pith  deep  yellow. 

Acetate  of  Aniline  is  uncrystallisable. 

'The  bromhydratc  or  hy drobr ornate,  C'H'N.HBr,  forms  well-defined  crystals 
usually  having  a  violet  tinge,  and  somewhat  less  soluble  than  the  hj-drochloratc.  It 
may  be  sublimed  without  decomposition. 

The  butyrate  is  an  oily  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Carbonate  of  Aniline  Aaes  not  appear  to  exist. 

Chlorhydrate  or  Hydrochlorate  of  Aniline,  CH'N.HCl  or  CHSNCl,  forms 
needles  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  capable  of  sublimiug  without  decompo- 
sition. It  forms  with  trichloride  of  gold  a  yellow  precipitate  which  quickly  turns  brown ; 

platinic  chloride  in  cold  concentrated  solutions,  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  pulp  ; 
and  in  dilute  or  warm  solutions,  beautiful  yellow  needles  of  the  chloroplatiuate, 
2C''HsNCl.Pt"CP. 
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(CTI''0')"'] 

Citrate  uf  Anilinr,  C'lPN.C'H^O'  or     CTFN    VO''.— An  alcoliolic  solution  of 

i-r^  ) 

1  at.  citric  acid  mixed  with  1  at.  aniline  containing  a  small  quantity  of  watpr,  dries  up, 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  to  a  viscid  brown-red  mass,  in  which  crystals  begin  to  ap- 
pear after  a  while,  ultimately  filling  the  entire  mass.  This  crystalline  product  is 
triturated  with  a  small  quantity  of  aleohol,  the  liquid  squeezed  out  thnmgh  linen,  tlio 
residue  dissolved  in  strong  aleoho!,  and  tlie  solution  leftover  oil  of  vitriol  till  it  crystal- 
lises. It  foi'ms  slendiT  needles  united  in  rounded  groups,  melting  at  a  temperature  a 
little  below  100°  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  niori'  in  water.  Heated  to  a  tem- 
perature between  140"  and  160°,  itgives  oif  water  and  yields  citranilie  acid  (i.  100). 

The  dibasic  and  tribasie  citrates  of  aniline  do  not  appear  to  crystallise.  (Pebal, 
Ann.  Cli.  Piiarni.  Ixxxii.  91.) 

Fl  uo  sU  i  ca  te  of  Aniline  appearstobe  produced  by  the  direct  combination  of  ani- 
line with  fliujride  of  silicon,  93  pts.of  aniline  absorbing  63'3  pts.  of  the  gas,  and  forming 
a  slightly  yellow  mass  which  iiiay  be  sublimed,  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiliiig  alcohol,  and 
is  deposited  therefrom  in  small  shining  laminre.  Water  decomposes  it,  separating 
gelatinous  silica.  Wlien  moistened  with  ammonia,  heated,  and  calcined,  it  leaves  but 
a  very  slight  residue  of  silica.  Laurent  andUelbos  (Ann.  Cli.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  101), 
who  prepared  tliis  compound,  regarded  it  as  phenyl-fluosilicamide  or  tluosilicaiiilide. 

lodhi/dratc  or  Ily  d  riodatc  of  Aniline,  C'IPNI,  forms  needles  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  ether. 

31  ell  it  ate  of  An  ilinc.  Aqueous  aniline  forms  with  aqueous  meUitie  acid  a  turbid 
liquid  which  gradually  deposits  scales  resembling  benzoic  acid.  These  crystals  dissolve 
easily  in  water,  also  in  hot  alcohol,  but  the  salt  no  longer  crj'stallises  therefrom.  It 
turns  yellow  at  lOo'^  and  gives  off  aniline.    It  appears  to  be  an  acid  s;ilt,  C'H(C''PPN)0'. 

Nitrate  of  Aniline,  C'H'N.NIIO',  separates  after  some  time  from  a  mixture  of 
aniline  and  dilute  nitric  acid,  in  concentric  needles,  which  may  be  purified  by  pressure 
bet  ween  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  The  mothei'-liquor  is  red,  and  an  eiHorescence  having 
a  fine  blue  colour  forms  ou  the  sides  of  the  basin.  The  crystals  do  not  suffer  any  loss 
of  weight  at  150°;  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  the  salt  sublimes  unaltered,  but 
at  190"-'  waler  is  given  oiF,  together  with  a  tarry  liquid  from  which  nitraniline  may  be 
extracted  by  hydrochloric  acid  (B6champ,  Compt.  rend.  lii.  660)  : 

C'n'N.NIIO'      =      H^'O    +  C''n«(NO^)N. 

The  salt  he:ited  with  nnilino  is  converted  into  nitnito  of  rosaniline  (sec  ArrExuix  to 
I'iij;nyi.\mines.  "With  aqueous  chloride  if  iodine  containing  a  slight  excess  of  iodine, 
it  yii'lds  a  bhiisli-green  precipitate,  quickly  turning  black,  and  containing  (a)  a  sub- 
stance soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  crystallising  therefrom  in  nearly  colourless 
neecUes  containing  16'7  per  cent,  carbon,  1'07  hydrogen,  66  23  iodine,  3'22  nitrogen, 
and  13'82  ox3'gen;  {l>)  a  purplish  substance  crystallising  in  lamin;e,  insoluble  in  sul- 
pliide  of  carbon  ;  and  (c)  a  dark-coloured  amorphous  body.  The  same  products  are 
obtained  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  iodine  on  the  oxalate,  and  probably  also  ou  other 
salts  of  aniline.    (Stenhouse,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  328.) 

Oxalate  of  Anilinr,  2C''IPN.CqP0'  =  C-(C'=n''N)=0'.— A  boihng  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid  saturated  with  aniline,  yields  a  magma  of  crystals  which  may  bo 
purified  by  washing  with  alcohol,  and  pressure  between  paper.  From  a  hot  s;iturated 
aqueous  solution,  the  salt  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  oblique  rhomboi'dal  prisms. 
It  is  anhydrous,  moderately  soluble  in  hot  water,  sjiaringly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  becomes  acid  spontaneously  and  deposits  a  brown 
powder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  When  heated  rather  strongly,  it  gives  off  aniline,  water, 
carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  and  leaves  a  residue  containing  diplicnyloxamido 
and  phenyl-formamide  (p.  28o). 

According  to  Piria  (Cimento,  ii.  305)  purfectly  pure  oxalate  of  aniline  maybe  heated 
in  the  oil-bath  between  160°  and  180°  without  fusion  and  without  production  of 
])henyl-formamide,  the  residue,  which  is  perfectly  white  and  crystalline,  consisting 
wholly  of  diphenyloxamide;  but  oxalate  of  aniline  in  a  less  pure  state  yields  phenyl- 
formamide  as  w'ell  as  diphenyloxamide. 

F/i  enyloxa  hi  ateoT  Oxa  n  Hate  of  A  n  ilin  e  (acid),  C^H''(C^ffN)NO^CTI']SrO^— 
This  salt  is  obtained  by  frequent  recrystallisation  of  the  brown  crystals  which  are  de- 
posited from  the  solution  of  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  oxalic  acid  upon  aniline 
in  boiling  water.  It  retains  a  brown  tinge  even  after  repeated  crystallisation,  and 
forms  confused,  often  interlaced  needles,  destitute  of  lustre,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold 
watei*,  easily  in  boiling  water.  When  heated  it  gives  off  aniline  and  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  phenyloxamie  acid.  The  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  does 
not  deposit  phenyloxamie  acid. 
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rkcnylsuJphamatc  ov  Sulphanilatc  of  ^1  >i?7«wp,  soparatos  from  a  solution  of 
plienylsulphaniie  acid  in  water  coutainiug  aniline,  the  liquid  first  however  depositing 
unaltered  phenylsulphaniic  acid. 

Phosphates  of  Aniline. — u.  OrthophosphaUs. — a.  Bianilic,  C'^iI'"N-PO'  = 

PO'"  1 

(C"11*'N)' >0'. — Concentrated  phosphoric  acid  supersaturated  with  aniline,  solidifies 
H  3 

immediately  in  a  white  crystalline  mass,  which,  after  being  pressed,  dissolved  in  a  largo 
quantity  of  boiling  alcohol,  strained  through  a  hot  filter,  and  cooled,  j'ields  flesh-coloured, 
nacreous,  inodorous  laminte,  which  slightly  redden  litmus  ;  they  must  be  pressed  be- 
tween paper  and  dried  on  a  warm  tile.  At  100°  they  turn  red  and  give  off  aniline ; 
melt  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  finally  leave  metaphosphorie  acid  (coloured,  according  to 
Gerhardt,  by  the  carbonisation  of  a  small  quantity  of  aniline)  v.-hile  the  aniline- vola- 
tilises. They  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol,  but  so 
abundantly  in  hot  alcohol,  that  the  liquid  solidifies  on  cooling.  (E.C.Nicholson, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lis.  213.) 

(PO)"'] 

fi.  Mono-anilic,  C^H'^NPO^  =  C'ffN  >0'.— The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  a 

W  ) 

mixed  with  phosphoric  acid  till  it  no  longer  precipitates  chloride  of  barium,  yields,  in 
a  few  hours,  after  evaporation  over  the  water-bath,  white  silky  needles,  which  must 
be  cooled  with  ether  and  dried  on  a  warm  tile ;  they  turn  red  in  the  air,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether ;  in  water,  however,  the  salt  a  is  formed  at  the 
same  time.  (Nicholson.) 

(P=0')"  ) 

b.  Pi/rophosphate,  C'=H'«NT-0'.H-0  =  (C''H»N)'yO<.H20.— Concentrated  pjTophos- 

li-  ) 

phoric  acid  obtained  by  decomposing  pyrophosphate  of  lead  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
forms  with  excess  of  aniline,  a  gelatinous  hardening  precipitate  which  is  a  mixture  of 
tetranilic  and  dianilic  salt.  The  former  cannot  be  prepared  in  the  pure  state,  but  the 
dianilic  salt  is  obtained  by  heating  the  mixture  till  solution  takes  place,  supersaturating 
with  acid,  and  evaporating  over  the  water-bath,  as  a  mass  of  needle-shaped  crystals 
which  must  be  pressed  between  paper,  washed  with  ether,  and  dried  in  vacuo.  The 
silky  needles  resemble  sulphate  of  quinine,  are  strongly  acid,  turn  red  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution,  and  are  soluble  in  water,  but  quite 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  (Nicholson.) 

PO-  ) 

Mitaphosphate,  C°H*NPO'  =  C^H^Nt*^' — The  concentrated  solution  of  glacial  phos- 
phoric acid  added  in  large  excess  to  aniline  or  to  its  solution  in  alcohol  or  ether,  throws 
down  a  white  jelly,  which  must  bo  washed  on  the  filter  with  ether  till  the  odour  of 
aniline  disappears,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  a  white  amorphous 
mass,  which  reddens  litmus,  becomes  glutinous  and  rose-coloured  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  and  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  altered,  by  boiling  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  orthophosphoric 
acid ;  it  dissolves  metaphosphate  of  silver,  but  afterwards  turns  red  on  boiling,  the 
silver-salt  being  jiartly  reduced.  (Nicholson.) 

Picrate  of  Aniline. — The  lemon-j-ellow  precipitate  which  an  excess  of  of  alco- 
holic picric  acid  forms  with  aniline,  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  crystallises  on 
cooling. 

Pyrotartrate  of  Aniline  is  a  crystallisable  salt,  the  solution  of  which  dries  up 
to  a  brown  syrup. 

Succinate  of  Aniline  forms  thin  oblique  rectangidar  prisms  of  a  pale  rose  colour. 

Sulphate  of  Aniline,  (C'*H'N)-SO'. — A  mixture  of  aniline  and  sulphuric  acid 
immediately  solidfies  to  a  crystalline  pulp  which  must  be  pressed  and  purified  by  re- 
erj^stallisation.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  still 
less  iu  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  An  alcoholic  solution  saturated  at  the 
boiling  heat  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  may  be  heated  to  100°  without  alteration.  A^^len 
carefully  raised  to  a  higher  temperatm-e,  it  gives  oflf  water  and  aniline,  and  is  converted 
into  phenylsluphamic  acid.  At  a  still  higher  temperature,  it  suflxn's  further  decompo- 
sition, gives  off  sulphurous  anhydride  and  sulphite  of  aniline,  and  leaves  charcoal. 

Sulphite  of  Aniline  is  obtained  as  a  radiate  crystalline  mass,  by  treating  aniline 
with  sulphurous  anhydride  (  ?  moist). 

Sulphohenzolate  ov  Sulphophenylate  of  Aniline,  C'^H^(C'H'*N)SO',  obtained 
by  dropping  aniline  into  a  hot  solution  of  sulphobenzolic  acid  {q.  v.),  crystallises  in 
long  silky  needles  arranged  in  stellate  groups,  and  generally  exhibiting  a  reddish  tint. 
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Tlicy  melt  ut  201'-',  and  tlio  fused  salt  solidifies  in  a  stellate  crystalline  mass;  it 
sublimes  below  the  melting  point  in  colourless  crystals.  Dissolves  readily  in  water 
and  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.    (Gericko,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  c.  217.) 

S III phoci/nnitt c  of  Aniline,  C'^H'N.CNH.S. — Aqueous  sulphoeyanic  acid  satur- 
ated witli  aniline  deposits  on  evapoi'ation,  red  oily  di-ops  which  gradually  solidify  in 
the  cry.stalline  form.  The  crystalline  mass  mclfs  when  gently  heated  ;  then  gives  oil" 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  with  violent  ebullition  ;  and  when 
more  strongly  heated,  yields  an  oily  distillate  of  sulpliide  of  carbon  and  sulplude  of 
ammonium  together  with  diplienylsulphocarbamide,  and  leaves  a  pale  resinous  residui' : 

2(C«irN.CNIIS)     =     C'^H"^N-S    +  CN-II'S. 

Di|  henylsiilpho-  Siilplincvaiiate 
c.Li  b.inikie.  i>I  ainiiioniuin. 

But  the  .Latter  is  further  resolved  at  the  given  temperature  into  sulphide  of  carbon,  sul- 
pliide of  ammonium,  and  a  residue  of  melloue,  to  which  however  an  aniline-compound 
adheres.    (Laurent  and  Gerliardt.) 

Tartrate  of  Aniline. — Aqueous  tartaric  acid  solidifies  in  contact  with  aniline. 
The  salt  crystallises  from  hot  water  in  needles.  (Hofmann.) 

Compounds  of  Aniline  irith  Metallic  Salts. — Aniline  unites  directly  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  metallic  salts  forming  compounds  which  may  be  regarded  as  chlo- 
rides, sulphates,  &c.,  of  phenylammoniums  containing  metals.  Gorhardt,  by  treating 
aniline  with  mercuric  chloride,  obtained  the  salt  2C"H'N.ng"CP  or  C'-'iV-l\'y"is''.QY\ 
and  a  similar  compound  with  chloride  of  palladium.  More  recently  this  class  of  com- 
pounds has  been  examined  by  II.  Scliiff  (Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxxv.  360  ;  cxxvii.  337. — 
Lull.  iSoc.  Chim.  V.  6o),  who  has  prepared  a  considerable  number  of  them.  They  maybe 
represented  by  the  general  formula  : 

Bpn )  . 
H"  j 

in  which  M^""'  denotes  an  5i-atomic  metal,  and  X  a  monatomic  salt-radicle,  sucli  as 
CI,  NO^,  &c.,  X-  being  of  course  replaceable  by  X",  X^  by  X'",  &c.  c.  g. : 

Sulphate  of  Zincodiphenvd-diammonium,  2C«IPN.Zn"Cl-  =  (C"IP)-n-Zu"N-.CP. 

Chloride  of  Stibio-triphenyl-triammonium,  3C"H'N.S1/"CP  =  (C^II-'j^H'Sl/'NlCI''. 

Chloride  of  Stannico-tetraphenyl-tetram- J  4C''IPN.Sn"-Cl'  =  (CH'O'IPSu'^N'  CI' 

monium,                                     j  ' 

These  salts  arc  colourless,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  crj'stallise  well.    Some  of  them 
are  soluble  in  water;  some  may  be  fused,  sublimed,  or  distilled  without  decomposition. 
For  the  description  of  the  individual  compounds,  see  Phenylamjioniu.ms. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Aniline. 

Tlie  derivatives  of  mouophenylamine  or  aniline,     jj2f  N>  niay  be  arranged  in  two 

well-defined  gi-oups,  namely,  1.  Those  which  are  formed  by  substitution  of  bromine, 
chlorine,  cyanogen,  iodine,  nitrogen  or  nitryl  for  one  or  more  atoms  of  hydrogen 

belonging  to  the  phcnyl-radiclo  CIP  ;  e.  ff.  hromaniline,  |N,  dinitraniline, 

C«IP(NOVjN. 

2.  Those  which  are  formed  by  substitution  of  alcohol-radicles  or  acid-radicles 

for  the  extra-radical  or  typic  hydrogen,  e.e/.  eihylaniline,  C'-H^^N,  phenyl aci.tanmh\ 

IP) 

CH^  ) 

C'^H'O  VN,  &c. 

n  \ 

I.  Dekivat.ves  of  Aniline  fortiied  by  replacement  of  Hydrogen  w-ithin  the 

Pheny'l-radicle. 

The  radical  hydrogen  of  aniline  may  be  replaced,  to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  or  3  atoms 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  or  nitryl.  The  trichloro-  and  tribromo-compounds  are  formed 
by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  or  bromine  on  aniline;  those  containing  only  1  or  2 
at.  chlorine  or  bromine,  as  well  as  the  nitro-compounds,  are  not  obtained  directly  from 
aniline.  These  .substitution-compounds  are  less  basic  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
hydrogen-atoms  replaced.  Mono-  aiid  di-bromo-plienylamine  are  basic  ;  so  likewise 
are  the  monocldorinated  and  mononitro-compounds ;  but  the  tribromo-,  dicliloro-, 
trichloro-,  dinitro-  and  trinitro-phenylamines  are  neutr.al.    One  atom  of  radical  hydrogen 
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in  aniline  may  also  l<e  replaced  by  iodine,  and  by  cyanogen.  lodophenylamine,  CHTfiT, 
is  obtained  by  the  direct  action  of  iodine  on  aniline;  and  cyanophenylaniiue  or 
cyauilide,  CH^N-  =  C''H''\CN)N,  by  tliat  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  an  ethereal  solution 
of  aniline  cooled  by  ice.    lodophenylamine  is  basic;  cyanophenylaraine  is  neutral 

In  connection  with  the  last-mentioned  compound  must  also  be  mentioned  a  base 
Called  cyanauiline,  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  cyanogen  on  aniline,  and  con- 
taining C^H'N^  =  C^H'N.Cy.  tliat  is  to  say,  the  elements  of  cyanogen  and  aniliije 
united  without  elimination  of  hydrogen. 

There  is  also  a  group  of  compounds  called  azophenylamines  in  which  1  at. 
nitrogen  takes  the  place  of  3  at.  hydrogen. 

The  monochloro-,  bromo-,  and  nitro-phenylamincs  are  susceptible  of  two  isomeric 
modiflcatioijs. 

A2op/iC7i2/la  Mines. 
These  are  bases  produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline,  and  on  the 
bromo-,  chloro-,  iodo-,  and  nitro-phenylamines  above  mentioned,  and  derivable  there- 
from by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  nitrogen  for  3  at.  nydrogen.  They  ma}'  also  be  re- 
gariled  as  formed  from  benzene,  CH",  and  its  derivatives,  bromobenzene,  nitrobenzene, 
&c.,by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  nitrogen  for  1  at.  hydrogen  ;  and  this  is  the  view  of  their 
constitution  entertained  by  Griess,  by  whom  they  have  all  been  discovered  and 
investigated  (Phil.  Trans.  1864,  Pt.  iii.  p.  667). 

ncTTj-Nj'" ) 

Azopbeuylamine*  or  .azaulline,  CH^N^  =      jj,     VN,    or  Biazohcnzene, 

!. — This  base  is  obtained  as  a  nitrate:  1.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
nitrate  of  aniline : 

CH'N  +  KHO=  =  C'H'N^  +  2H'0. 
Nitrate  of  aniline  ground  to  a  paste  with  water  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitrous 
acid  gas  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled  so  as  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  above 
30°.  The  salt  then  grailually  dissolves,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  all  disappeared,  the  solu- 
tion is  filtered  to  remove  traces  of  a  brown  resin,  then  mixed  with  3  vol.  strong  alco- 
hol, and  ether  is  added  to  precipitate  the  nitrate  of  azophenylamine.  The  precipitated 
crystids  are  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  by  filtration,  and  decolorised  by  solution 
in  cold  dilute  alcohol,  and  reprecipitation  with  ether. 

2.  By  the  adion  of  nitrous  acid  on  azodiphenyldiamine,^  -g-,  '  dissolved  in 
ether  and  mixed  with  nitric  acid : 

•C'-H"N3    +    NHO=    +    2NH0'     =     2(C<'H'N^NH0')    +  2H«0. 

Azoi-liphenyl*  Nitrate  of  nzophenyi- 

diamine.  amine. 

3.  By  the  direct  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  aniline  mixed  with  4  vol.  alcohol,  in  which 
case  it  is  probable  that  azodiphenyldiamine  is  first  formed  (p.  460)  and  then  converted 
into  nitrate  of  azophenylamine  as  above. 

4.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  nitrate  of  ethylaniline  : 

C''H'=(C=ff)N.NHO'    +    NHO^     =     CH'N-.NHO'    +  +  H=0. 

A  very  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  azophenjdamiiie  mixed  with  very  strong 
caustic  potash  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  yields  a  compound  of  azopheny- 
lamine with  potash,  C^H^N'.KHO  ;  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  this  compound  mixed 
with  acetic  acid,  deposits  azophenylamine  as  a  thick  yellow  oil,  having  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  remarkable  for  its  extreme  instability.  It  soon  begins  to  give  oif  nitrogen, 
and  is  rapidly  converted  into  a  brownish-red  substance  ;  the  decomposition  is  attended 
witli  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  which,  wlieu  large  quantities  are  concerned,  may 
give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions.  Ether  dissolves  it  instantly,  with  violent  evolution 
of  gas,  and  forms  a  red  solution. 

Compounds  of  AzoPHENTiAJiiicE. — Azoplien^ylamine  unites  both  with  acids,  and 
with  other  bases  organic  and  inorganic  ;  but  the  compounds  lu-e  best  obtained  by 
indirect  methods. 

Brominc-com'pounds. — The  hi/drohromate,  C''H^N-.HBr,  is  produced,  together 
with  tribromaniline,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  azodiphenyldiamine,  as  shown  by 
the  equation  : 

C'=H"N'  +  Br"    =    CIPN^HBr  +  C^H'Br'N  +  2HBr. 

•  The  term  azophenylamine  was  .ai'plieci  by  Gerhardt  to  Zinin's  semibenzidam,  C'H^N'  :  but  this 
body  has  the  compoaition  of  am  iu  oph  cn  y  lam  ine,  C''H''(N  ir-)N,  or  of  pheny  leii  e-d  i  am  i  n  u, 
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On  ndding  an  cllicroal  Bolution  of  bromino  liy  drops  to  a  moderatrly  strong  solution 
of  azodiplienyldianiine,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  hydrobromate  of  azoplienylaminc 
is  produced,  while  tribromaniline  remains  in  solution.  The  crystals  must  be  quickly 
washed  with  ether  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Hydrobromate  of  azophenylamine  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  scales  easily  soluble 
in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a  strong  acid 
reaction.  The  salt  is  very  unstable,  decomposing  spontaneously  with  a  peculiar  odour, 
and  exploding  with  violence  by  heat,  friction  or  pressure.  The  aqueous  solution  treated 
with  moist  chloride  of  silver  yields  bromide  of  silver  and  liydroclilorato  of  azophenyl- 
amine or  chloride  of  azophenylammoniu:!!. 

Bromoplatiiiiitr,  2(C''H'N-.Hljr)Pl'''Br'. — Obtained  as  an  insoluble  reddish-yellow 
precipitate  on  mixing  platiuie  bromide  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  azopluinylamine.  It  is 
decompose<l  by  heating  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  in  tlio  same  manner  as  the  ehloro- 
platinate  {infra)  yielding  bromubenzeno. 

Perbromide  of  AM^'heni/lammoniiim,  CIl^K-Jir^  =  ^  jj,  'fNBr".  —  This  com- 
pound, probably  analogous  in  constitution  to  the  tri-iodide  of  tetrethylaramonium,  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  nitrate  of  azophenylamine.  On  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  bromine-water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate,  a  white  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate of  tribromophenic  acid  is  usually  obtained,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  phenol  formed  from  tlie  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  by  water.  On  re- 
moving this  precipitate  as  quickly  as  possible  and  adding  a  large  excess  of  bromine- 
water  lo  the  tiltrate,  perbromide  of  azoplienylanimonium  separates  as  a  brownish-red  oil, 
which  wlien  separated  from  the  mother-liquor  quickly  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  ; 
it  may  be  purified  by  wasiiing  with  ethex-,  or  by  dissolving  it  in  cold  alcoliol,  leaving 
the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  shallow  vessels,  and  then  washing  the 
residue  with  a  little  ether  to  remove  an  oily  product  of  decomposition. 

Perbromide  of  azophenylammoniura  crystallises  in  yellow  plates  insoluble  in  water, 
rather  difficultly  solulde  in  edcohol,  insoluble  in  tther.  It  is  comparatively  stalile  in 
the  dry  state,  but  decomposes  quickly  in  alcoholic  solution.  When  heated  it  gives  oif 
bromine  and  nitrogen  and  is  converted  into  bromobenzene : 

C«H»N-Br'    =    C'lPBr  -I-        +  Br-. 

In  decomposing  large  quantities  of  the  perbromide  in  this  manner,  it  shoidd  bo 
mixed  with  carlionate  of  sodium,  otherwise  a  violent  explosion  is  likely  to  occur. 
Bromobenzene  is  likewise  formed  on  lieating  the  perbromide  with  alcohol,  and  separates 
as  a  heavy  oil  on  adding  water  to  the  solution. 

Witli  aqueous  ammonia  tiie  perbromide  yields  azoph eny len e - diami n e  (diazo- 
benzulimide  of  Griess)  and  bromide  of  ammonium  : 

CffN^Br'  +   4Nn'    =    (*-'°-^^7'|n-  +  3NIPBr. 

Pt-rbroinide.  Azoph  eny  len  e-di  am  ine. 

Chlorine-compounds. — The  hi/druclilornte  is  obtained  by  treating  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  nitrate  witli  moist  chloride  of  silver. 

Chloroaurate,  C^H'N'-.HCl.AuCP. — Obtained  on  adding  trichloride  of  gold  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate,  as  a  light  yellow  crystalline  jirecipitate  insolul)le  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallises,  on  cooling,  in  small  golden 
y(dlow  plates:  it  cannot  however  be  recrystallised  without  loss,  and  is  completely 
decomposed  by  continued  boiling  with  alcohol. 

Sulpln/dric  acid  gas  passed  through  water  in  which  this  gold-salt  is  suspended,  con- 
verts it  into  trisulphide  of  gold,  and  a  volatile  oily  liquid  isomeric  with  phenyl- 
mercaptan  (p.  418.): 

C'TI'N-  +  H-S    =    C"H"S  +  N-. 

Tills  liquid  has  an  odour  of  mercaptan,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead  or 
nitrate  of  silver.  A  small  portion  of  the  azophenylamine  undergoes  at  the  same  time 
a  different  decomposition,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  aniline  : 

C=H'N=  +  3H-3    =    C«H'N  +  NIP  + 

Sulpliydric  acid  passed  over  tlie  gold-salt  spread  iu  a  thin  layer  over  the  inside  of  a 
glass  tube,  decomposes  it  into  hydrochloric  acid,  trisulphide  of  gold  and  azophenyl- 
amine; the  decomposition  of  larger  quantities  is  attended  with  explosion. 

Chloroplatinatc,  2(C''H'N.HCl).Pt''CP. — Precipitated  on  adding  platinie  chloride  to 
a  rather  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrate,  in  fine  yellow  prisms  almost  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    They  are  moderately  stable,  but  when  kept  for  some  time  acquire 
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a  brownish  colour,  ami  arc  gradually  but  completely  decomposed.  The  salt  defla- 
grates when  heated,  but  if  mixed  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  barium, 
calcium,  &o.,  and  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  it  is  quieldy  decomposed  into  ehlorobcnzenc, 
metallic  platinum,  chlorine,  and  nitrogen  : 

2(C"H'N-".HCl)Pt"'Cl^    =    2C=IPC1  +  Pt  +  CI'  +  N'. 

Nitrate  of  Azophcnylaminc,  CH'N-.NHO^ — This  salt,  the  preparation  of 
■which  has  been  already  described,  crystallises  in  long  white  needles  very  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcoliol,  almost  insoluble  in  ctlicr,  and  in  henzinc.  It  may  bo 
dried  without  alteration  over  oil  of  vitriol.  AVhen  heated  even  below  100^,  it  explodes 
with  fearful  violence,  far  surpassing  that  of  fulminating  mercury  or  iodide  of  nitrogen. 
The  explosion  of  a  gramme  of  it  causes  a  concussion  like  that  produced  by  firing  a 
pistol;  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  exploded  on  an  iron  slab  several  lines  thick 
smashed  it  to  atoms.  Friction,  pressure  and  percussion  also  cause  it  to  exjjlode.  The 
smallest  particles  of  it  accidentally  dropped  on  the  floor  of  a  room,  and  trodden  upon 
when  dry,  give  rise  to  a  series  of  explosions  attended  with  flashes  of  light. 

Nitrate  of  azophenylamiue  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  water,  into  phenol,  nitric  acid 
and  free  nitrogen : 

CH'N-.NHO'    +    IPO      =     C^H^O    +    NHO^    +  N-. 

Ey  distillation  with  alcoJioI,  it  is  resolved  into  dinitrophenic  acid,  benzene,  and 
aldehyde,  together  with  water  and  free  nitrogen  : 

2(C''H'N'.NH0')  +  C-WO    =    C^H^NO'^-O  +  C^H"  +  C^H^O  +  H=0  +  N-. 

A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  left  in  contact  with  levigated  carhonate  of 
barium,  slowly  gives  off  nitrogen  and  is  converted,  after  some  days,  into  a  mixture  of 
two  compounds  of  a.zophenylamine  with  phenol :  viz.  C'^H'^N'-O  =  C^H^N^CH'^O  and 
C"*H"N'0  =  2C''H'N-.C''H''0  {vid.  inf.),  the  mode  of  their  formation  being  as  follows  : 

2C''H'N2  +  H=0  =  C'-H'ON-O  +  N- 
3C«^H'N-  +  H-0  =  C'^H'WO  +  N-. 
On  mixing  very  concentrated  aqueous  nitrate  of  azophenylamine  and  catistic  potash, 
a  compound  of  azophenylamine  with  potassic  hydrate,  CH^N-.KHO,  is  produced  :  but 
on  mixing  dilute  aqueous  solutions  of  the  two  bodies,  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
has  a  peculiar  odour,  soon  begins  to  give  olF  nitrogen,  and  deposits  a  reddish-brown 
substance  having  the  composition  C-'H"N-0  : 

4C«I['N2  +  H-'O  =  C=^JH'»N-0  +  N". 
The  reaction  is  very  slow  at  common  temperatures,  but  takes  place  quickly  on  heating 
the  liquid,  the  reddish-brown  substance  being  then  separated  as  a  resinous  semifluid 
mass,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  even  at  the  boiling 
heat,  but  easily  soluble  in  ether,  and  remaining  as  a  resin  on  evaporating  the  ether. 
Its  powder  is  strongly  electric.  When  boiled  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  a  yellowish 
crj'stalline  body. 

Alcoholic  jxjtash  added  to  the  aqueous  nitrate  of  azophenylamine  produces  a  more 
complicated  reaction,  yielding  benzene  and  phenyl,  in  addition  to  thereddish-browu 
substiince  : 

Azophenyl-  Alcohol.  Benzene.  Aldthxde. 

amine. 

2C"H<N=    +    C^H^O      =     C'^H"'    +    C-H'O    +  N'. 

Plienyl. 

On  heating  the  liquid  in  a  retort,  the  benzene  passes  over  with  the  alcohol  and  may  be 
separated  by  addition  of  water,  while  the  phenyl,  being  less  volatile,  distils  over  after 
the  alcohol  and  crystallises  in  the  receiver.  It  melts  at  70°,  and  resembles  in  every 
respect  the  phen34  obtained  by  Fittig  (p.  409). 

Dilute  aqueous  ammonia  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  azophenylamine, 
forms  a  brown  mass  separable  by  alcohol  into  an  easily  soluble  and  a  sparingly  soluble 
portion.  The  latter  is  identical  with  the  compound  C-'H'^iS'-O,  produced  by  the  action 
of  potash  ;  the  former  is  azodiphenyl-diamine,  C'^H"N',  produced  as  shown  by 
the  equation  : 

2(C''H'N"NH0')  -i-  3Nff    =    C'=H"N3  +  2(NH^.N0'). 

With  bromine,  miv^io  of  azophenylamine  yields  perbromide  of  azophenylammoniuni. 
With  auric  and  platinic  chlorides,  it  forms  precipitates  of  the  chloroam'ate  and  chloro- 
platinate  of  azophenylamine. 

With  anilinein  aqueous  solution  it  forms  azodiphenyl-diamine  and  nitrate  of  aniline  : 

C«H<N-.NH0^    +    2C»II"N     =     C'-H'iN^    +  CIPN.NIIOl 
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In  like  manner  with  bromaniline  it  yields  bromazodiplienyldiaminp,  C"II'"BrN';  and 
with  naphthykwmie,  it  forms  azonaphthyl-phenyl-diamine  (see  Phenyl-dluiines,  p. 
454): 

JJ2     P     +  -  !£.       \^  • 

Oxyhenzamatc  of  Azophmylamine,  C'''Hi'NW  =  CHW.C'H'NO^,  or 

Axiwhmyl-oxyJicnzamic  acid,  (CH'O)"  >^  — Bkiznhemol-amidulicmoie  arid  {Gvio^is). 

■ — Obtained  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  1  at.  nitrate  of  azoplienylamine  with  2  nt. 
oxybenzamie  aeid,  separating  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  the  ethereal  solution  of 
which  deposits  yellow  crystals,  to  bo  purified  by  washing  with  cold  water : 

CH^N^.NHO'    +    2C'H'N02     =     C'^H"N^O=     +  C'H'NO^.NHO'. 

Nitrate  of  Azo-  Oxybeniamic  Oxybpnzamate  of  Nitrate  of  Oxybenzamie 

plienylamine.  acid.  Azophenylamine.  acid. 

It  forms  small  indistinct  plates  or  crystalline  grains,  nearly  insoluble  in  vjater,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether.  Heated  on  platinum-fiil,  it  melts 
and  is  rapidly  decomposed,  with  violent  evolution  of  gas.  Cold  tlilute  mineral  acids 
act  upon  it  but  slowly,  but  decompose  it  speedily  with  aid  of  heat.  Acetic  acid  even 
when  highly  concentrated  has  no  action  upon  it  in  the  cold,  but  destroys  it  when  heated. 
Solutions  of  aitimonia,  potash,  and  cariionatc  of  potassium  dissolve  it  readily,  with 
yellow  colour. 

Azophenyl-oxybenzamic  acid  exliibits,  with  bases,  the  behaviour  of  a  dibasic  acid, 
uniting  with  them  in  two  preparations.  All  its  salts  are  comparatively  stable:  those 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  the  potassium-salt  for  example,  will  even  bear  recrystal- 
lisation.    V/ith  the  oxides  of  silver  and  barium  it  forms  insoluble  jjrecipitates. 

Like  most  amic  acids  it  exhibits  basic  as  well  as  acid  characters.  On  mixing  its 
ethereal  solution  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  platiuic  chloride,  a  ch.loroplatinatc, 
C"H"N'0■^2HC!.^t''Cl^  is  precipitated  in  small  indistinct  yellowish-white  plates. 

Azophenylamine  forms  similar  compounds  with  'parao.ry}ien::aiiiic  acid  (p.  352), 
oxyanisamio  acid,  &e.,  which  are  obtained  in  like  manner  by  acting  on  nitrate  of 
azophenylamine  with  the  respective  acids. 

Phenatcs  of  Azophenylamine. — Two  of  these  compoimds,  containing  respect- 
ively the  elements  of  1  and  2  at.  azophenylamine  with  1  at.  phenol,  are  produced,  as 
already  observed  (p.  432),  hy  the  action  of  carbonate  of  barium  on  a  cold  aqueous  solution 
of  nitrate  of  azophenylamine.  Nitrogen  is  then  slowly  evolved,  and  a  reddish-brown 
mass  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  two  compounds  just  mentioned  together  with  the  excess 
of  carbonate  of  barium  ;  and  on  filtering  off  the  solution  containing  nitrate  of  barium, 
removing  the  excess  of  carbonate  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  treating  the  residue  with 
cold  alcohol,  the  compound  containing  the  larger  proportion  of  phenol  dissolves  out, 
while  the  more  basic  compound  remains  for  the  most  part  undissolved. 

Monoa znfhenylamic  Thenate,  C'^Ii"'N"0  =  C"H'N^.C''H''0,     Azodiphcnylatnic  acid, 

H'       j  O- — purify  this  compoimd,  the  alcoholic  solution  obtained  as  above  is 

evaporated,  the  residue  is  treated  with  ammonia,  and  the  deep  yellow  solution  after 
being  filtered,  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Azodiphenylamic  acid  is  then 
precipitated  in  crystals  which  may  be  further  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  fnun 
weak  spirit.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold  writer,  slightly  solulile  in  boiling  water,  from 
which  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  small  but  well-formed  rhombic  prisms  of  a  fine 
yellow  colom- with  a  tinge  of  violet.  From  cdcohol  and  ether  (in  which  it  dissolves 
very  easily)  it  usually  crystallises  in  brittle  brownish-yellow  nodules.  It  melts  at 
148°  to  a  brownish-yellow  oil  which  cannot  be  volatilised  without  decomposition,  but 
is  destroyed  at  a  higher  temperature,  witli  formation  of  yellow  vapour. 

This  compound  possesses  slight  aeid  properties,  and  forms  saline  compounds  with 
certain  metals,  but  it  is  not  capable  of  decomposing  carbonates.  On  evaporating  its 
solution  with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  is  driven  off.  It  forms  a 
scarlet  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Diphenylamic  Phcnaie,  C'lI'^N^O  =  2CiI'N-.C''H"0,  or  Azotriphcnylamic  acid, 

JJ3         \o  ■ — '^^^^  compound  may  be  obtained  pure  by  recrystallising  the  less 

soluble  portion  of  the  reddish  brown  substance  above  mentioned,  once  or  t-wice  from 
sti'ong  alcohol,  then  dissolving  it  in  ether,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate 
Sometimes  however  it  is  contaminated  with  traces  of  another  substance,  to  remove 
which  it  must  be  dissolved  in  caustic  potasli,  and  the  filtered  alkaline  solution  precipi- 
tated by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  cr3'Stallises  in  brownish-red  needles  or  plates,  easily 
soluble  in  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  hot  water.  It  melts  at  113°  and 
Vol.  IV.  F  F 
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decomposes  at  a  highpr  temperature  like  the  preceding  compound.  It  is  nearly  neutral 
but  dissolves  easily  in  potash,  forming  a  ruby-red  solution,  with  difficulty  in  aqueous 
ammonia,  and  not  at  all  in  aqueous  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  is  likewise  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids,  but  dissolves  in  concentrated  acids,  forming  blood-red  solutions  which 
decompose  when  heated. 

Sulphate  of  Azophenylamine,  CH^iS^.SH^O'.  This  salt  may  be  obtained  by 
the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  sulphate  of  aniline  suspended  in  water,  or  more  con- 
veniently by  treating  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  mixing  the  resulting  solution  with  3  vol.  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  with  ether, 
which  causes  the  sulphate  of  azophenylamine,  together  with  some  water,  to  separate 
in  a  layer  at  the  bottom,  while  the  liberated  nitric  acid,  together  with  excess  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  remains  mixed  with  the  supernatant  alcohol  and  ether.  This  latter  is 
decanted,  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  once  more  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
precipitated  by  ether,  and  the  precipitated  liq\iid  placed  in  flat  dishes  over  oil  of 
vitriol.  It  then  solidifies  to  a  magma  of  crystals,  which  must  be  washed  on  a  filter 
with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  to  remove  any  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and  phenol 
produced  by  partial  decomposition  of  the  sulphate,  then  dissolved  in  cold  weak  alcohol, 
precipitated  by  ether,  and  the  crystals  quickly  dried  over  oO.  of  vitriol. 

Sulphate  of  azophenylamine  crystallises  in  prisms,  which  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
with  difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  The  aqueous  and  alcoholic 
solutions  decompose,  with  evolution  of  gas,  on  boiling.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  the 
salt  rapidly  absorbs  moisture,  becomes  liquid,  and  gradually  decomposes.  When 
heated  alone,  it  deflagrates  feebly  at  about  100°. 

Sulphate  of  azophenylamine  heated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  gives  off  the 
whole  of  its  nitrogen  and  is  converted  into  disulphophenylenic  acid,  C*ffS-0''  = 
C«H*.2SH20^  (see  Sulphukic  Eth3ses)  : 

C^H'N^SffO*    +    SffO<     =     C^ffS^O*    +  N'. 

Compounds  of  Azophenyxamine  with  Bases. — a.  With  Hydrate  of  Potassium, 
C^H'N^.KHO.  On  adding  a  very  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  azophenylamine, 
drop  by  drop,  to  strong  aqueous  potash,  a  yellowish  liquid  is  obtained,  having  a 
peculiar  aromatic  odour  aud  solidif^-ing  by  evaporation  over  the  water-bath  to  a 
erystaUiue  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  compound  of  potassic  hydrate  and 
azophenylamine  with'  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  a  brownish-red  body,  the  result  of  a 
secondary  reaction.  The  crystalline  mass  is  put  into  a  strong  linen  cloth  and  well 
squeezed  between  porous  stones,  to  remove  tiie  excess  of  potash  ;  the  dry  cake  is  then 
treated  with  absolute  alcohol,  which  readily  dissolves  the  compound  of  potassic  hydrate 
and  azophenylamine,  leaving  the  nitre  undissolved;  the  alcoholic  filtrate  which  has  an 
intense  reddish-brown  colour  (due  to  the  above-mentioned  secondary  product)  is 
evaporated  over  the  water-bath  ;  and  the  residue  is  once  more  pressed  and  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether  to  remove  the  reddish-brown  substance.  Bj'  again  press- 
ing the  nearly  white  cake  thus  obtained,  dissolving  it  in  a  small  quantity  of  absolute 
alcohol,  filtering,  and  adding  a  sufficient  amount  of  ether,  the  compound  is  precipitated 
in  small  white  crystals  which  must  be  immediately  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

It  crystallises  in  small  white  soft  plates,  becomes  reddish  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a  strong 
alkaline  reaction.  The  freshly  prepared  aqueous  solution  is  but  slightly  coloured ;  but 
by  keeping  for  a  short  time  it  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and  ultimately  deposits  a 
reddish-yellow  substance.  The  decomposition  does  not  appear  to  be  much  accelerated 
by  boiling.  The  dry  substance  is  very  stable.  When  heated  alone  it  explodes  with 
a  slight  report  at  a  little  above  130°. 

With  Hydrate  of  Silver,  C^K'N'.  AgHO.  Obtained  as  a  white  or  slightly  choco- 
late-colom'ed  precipitate  by  heating  a  freshlj'-prepiired  solution  of  the  potassium 
compound  with  nitrate  of  silver.  After  removing  the  mother-liquor,  the  precipitate 
is  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  dried  by  pressing  between  filter-paper,  and  finally 
over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  insoluble  in  all  the  ordinary  neutral  solvents.  Nitric  acid, 
even  when  cold,  dissolves  it  with  great  facility.  It  is  remarkably  stable,  not  exhibiting 
the  slightest  sign  of  decomposition  even  after  being  kept  for  weeks.  It  explodes 
with  some  violence  when  heated. 

y.  With  Hydrate  of  Barium.  Precipitated  liy  adding  the  solution  of  a  very  soluble 
barium-salt  to  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium-compound,  in 
white,  microscopic,  indistinct  needles  or  plates,  which  become  yellowish  from  gradual 
decomposition.    It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

5.  The  compound  of  azophenylamine  with  hydrate  of  zinc  is  a  white  amorphous 
powder,  insoluble  in  water.  The  lead-compound  is  also  a  white  pon-Jcr,  but  quickly 
turns  yellow.  With  cupric  sulphate  a  brown  precipitate  changing  to  green  is  obtained. 
Mercuric  chloride  gives  no  precipitate. 
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CoMPOTjNDS  OF  AzoPHENYiAMiNE  WITH  oTHEE  Oegantc  Bases. — Azoplionylaminr, 
as  already  observr'd  (p.  432),  iinites  with  aniline,  broniauilino,  ami  naplil liylamiiip, 
forming  compounds  wliicli  have  the  coustitution  of  phenyldiamiues,  aud  will  be 
described  under  that  head  (p.  459). 

2.  Brom.riphenyla  m  i n c s. 

Monobromoplienylamine  or  Bromaniline,  C'^H'^BrN  =     -|^„    ^N.  (Hof- 

mann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  42. — E.  J.Mills,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  589. — Gries5, 
Phil.  Trans.  1864  [3],  713). — Of  this  base  there  are  two  isomeric  modifications,  a  and 
/3,  exactly  resembling  one  another  in  their  chemical  deportment,  but  distinguished  by 
certain  physical  properties,  both  in  the  free  state  and  in  combination  with  acids. 

Alpha-bromaniline  is  prepared :  1.  By  heating  bromisatin  with  jwtasli,  just  as 
aniline  itself  is  obtained  from  isatin  (p.  420) : 

C^H^BrNO^    +     4KH0      =      C"^H«BrN    +    2K"C0'    +  W. 

The  distillation  is  continued  till  the  residue  is  nearly  di-y,  and  gives  off  a  lirown  oil 
which  no  longer  solidifies.  The  oily  drops  which  passed  over  at  the  beginning  of  the 
distillation  and  have  solidified  in  the  crystalline  form,  are  then  washed  on  a  filter  with 
water  and  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  (Hofmann). — 2.  By  distilling  dibromo- 
phenylacetamide  (p.  418)  with  potash  (Mills). — 3.  By  the  action  of  nascent  hydro- 
gen (generated  by  the  action  of  zinc  aud  sulphuric  acid)  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
azobromophenyleno-diamino : 

When  the  addition  of  water  no  longer  forms  a  precipitate,  the  bromaniline  may  be 
separated  by  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution  over  a  water-bath,  and  distilling  with 
potash  (Griess). — 4.  By  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  /S-liromonitro- 
benzene  (p.  416). 

/3-Bromaniline  is  obtained  bj'  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  o-bromo- 
nitrobenzene  (p.  416). 

PropcrtiiS. — Alpha-bromaniline  crystallises  in  colourless,  regular  octahedrons,  ex- 
actly like  chloraniline  (Hofmann)  ;  that  prepared  from  phenylacetamide  sometimes 
crystallises  in  ueedles  (Mills);  always  in  octahedrons  (Griess).  It  melts  at  50° 
(Hofmann);  67°  (Griess);  and  solidifies  again  at  46°  (Hofmanji).  In  odour 
and  taste  it  resembles  chloraniline.. 

^-bromaniline  is  an  oil  which  does  not  solidify  even  in  winter.    (Grie  ss.) 

Bromaniline  (both  varieties)  is  easily  reduced  to  aniline  by  patassiiim-amalqam. 
With  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  it  is  quickly  converted  into  hydrobromate  of  ethyl- 
bromaniline,  C"H'"BrN.HCl.  Its  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  violet  colour  to  aqueous 
chloride  of  lime,  weaker  than  that  produced  by  aniline,  but  stronger  than  that  produced 
by  chloraniline.  Its  salts  colour  chlox-ide  of  lime  red-brown  and  firwood  yellow.  Brom- 
aniline dissolves  readily  in  sulphide  of  carhnn. 

Hijdrochlorate  of  a-hromariiline,  C"II"BrN.nCl,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
nacreous  radiated  fibres,  but  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  well-defined  mono- 
clinic  prisms  (Hofmann).  Hydroehlorate  of  ;8-bromaniline  forms  white  nacreous 
brilliant  plates,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  quickly  turn  red 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Griess.) 

The  chlorojilatiiiate  of  a-hfoinanilinr,  2C''H''BrN.H^Cl'-.Pt''CP,  precipitated  on  mixing 
hydroehlorate  of  a- bromaniline  with  platinie  chloride,  closely  resembles  the  corres- 
ponding compound  of  chloraniline  (Hofmann).  The  corresponding  salt  of  fi-bro- 
maniline  cry.stallises  in  yellow,  often  well-formed  prisms,  much  more  soluble  than  the 
slender  highly-lustrous  p)l:ites  of  the  a-salt.  (Griess.) 

The  oxalate,  2C°H''BrN.C^H-0*,  precipitated  from  alcoholic  a-bromaniline  by  aqueous 
oxalic  acid,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  water,  forms  indistinct  crystals,  .spax-ingly 
solul)lo  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Dibromopbenylamine  orUibromaniline, CIPBr^N  =  j^,  j  N.  (Hof- 
mann, Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  47. — Griess,  ibid.  cxxi.  257.) — Prepared:  1.  By 
distilling  dibromisatin  with  caustic  potash,  washing  the  distilled  and  crystallised  oil 
with  water,  and  cry.'-tallising  from  boiling  alcohol  (Hofmann). — 2.  By  adding  bro- 
mine to  phenylacetamide  suspended  in  water,  till  it  is  couvei'red  into  a  reddish  resin- 
ous mass,  consisting  mainly  of  dibromophenylacetamide  (C'H^Br=)(C-H'0)HN,  and 
subjecting  this  product  to  distillation  with  potash.  Dibromaniline  then  passes  ovi  r 
in  oily  drops  which  solidify  to  white  needles.  On  dissolving  this  product  in  warm 
moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  any  tribromaniline  that  may  be  present  remains 
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undissolved,  and  on  evaporating  the  hydroebloric  acid  solution  to  dryness,  and  treating 
the  residue  with  hot  water,  dibromaniline  alone  remains  undissolved,  while  traces  of 
hydrochlorate  of  monobroruaniline  are  taken  up  by  the  water.  (Griess.) 

Large,  Hat,  somewhat  rhombic  prisms,  melting  between  50°  and  60°  to  a  dark- 
coloured  oil,  which  often  remains  liquid  long  after  cooling,  but  then  crystallises 
suddenly  on  agitation  (Hofmann).  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in  needles  or  long 
laminae,  which  melt  at  79'5°.  (Griess.) 

Dibromaniline  dissolves  sparingly  in  vjater,  forming  a  liquid  which  becomes  turbid 
on  cooling  and  gradually  deposits  slender  needles  ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  a 
very  weak  base ;  its  solution  in  acids  colours  firwood  yellow  ;  it  is  precipitated  by 
alkalis.  It  forms  crystaUisable  salts,  wliieh  however  are  less  stable  than  those  of 
bromaniline. 

The  solution  of  dibromaniline  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  jdelds  on  cooling,  laminre 
containing  13'31  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid;  when  they  are  dissolved  in  water,  part 
of  the  base  separates  in  thin  oily  di-ops ;  and  the  solution  evaporated  under  a  beU-jar 
over  lime,  which  abstracts  the  greater  part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  nearly 
pure  crystalline  dibromaniline  (Hofmann).  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  forms  a 
crystalline  orange-yellow  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride.  Th.&hydrochloratc,C^W''RTrSi, 
crystallises  in  tufts  resembling  palm-branches  ;  the  easUy  decomposible  platinum-saH, 
2C'=H=Br-N.H-'Cl-.Pt"Cl',  in  yeUow  prisms.  (Griess.) 

Tribromophenylamine  or  Tribromaniline.    CH^Br'N    =  Y^- 

(Fritzsche,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxviii.  204. — Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  50). — 
Bromanilo'id  (Fritzsche). — Preparation.  1.  Dry  bromine  is  mixed  with  aniline  in 
such  proportion  that  the  mixture  solidifies  completely  after  a  while  in  the  crystalline 
form,  after  which  alcohol  is  added,  and  also  more  bromine  till  its  odour  becomes  per- 
manent. The  greenish-grey  crystalline  magma  of  tolerably  pure  tribromaniline  is  then 
separated  by  filtration  from  the  greenish-yellow  alcoholic  liquid,  which  contains  hydro- 
Ijromic  acid  and  the  decomposition-products  of  the  alcohol,  and  deposits  more  tribro- 
maniline when  mixed  with  water;  after  which  it  is  washed  on  the  filter  with  alcohol 
and  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol :  the  solution  thus  obtained  yields  nearly  colourless 
crystals  (Fritzsche). — 2.  The  aqueous  solution  of  an  aniline-salt  is  mixed  with 
aqueous  bromine,  which  disappears  and  produces  a  white  turbidity  and  precipitation 
of  microscopic  needles,  the  addition  of  bromine  being  continued  tUl  the  precipitation 
ceases  and  a  slight  odour  of  bromine  remains ;  the  precipitated  powder,  which  has  a 
reddish  tint  arising  from  a  decomposition-product,  is  collected,  and  freed  from  this 
impurity  by  distillation  in  a  small  retort ;  and  the  distillate,  which  solidifies  in  a 
crystalline  mass,  is  recrystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  (Fritzsche). — 3.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  bromaniline  is  mixed  with  aqueous  bromine,  and  the  violet- 
white  precipitate  is  distilled  with  water,  whereby  snow-white  crystals  are  obtained  at 
first,  but  afterwards  violet  crystals  which  cannot  be  decolorised  by  recrystallisation 
from  alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 

Projocrties. — Tribromaniline  crystallised  from  hot  alcohol  forms  colourless,  shining, 
long,  slender  needles;  but  when  solidified  after  fusion,  it  is  of  a  crystalline  texture, 
brittle  and  easily  pulverised.  Melts  at  117°  to  a  clear  liquid ;  boils  at  about  300°; 
distils  over  unchanged  (Fritzsche),  and  sublimes  in  radiating  crystals  having  a  sUky 
lustre  (Hofmann).  It  is  insoluble  in  water  ;  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in 
boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  basic,  and  does  not  dissolve  either  in  dilute  acids 
or  in  alkalis.  Strong  boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  it.  Warm  strong  sidphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  without  decomposition,  acquiring  a  purple  colour  from  decomposition 
only  when  heated  nearly  to  the  boHing  point.  Strong  potash-ley  has  no  action  on  it, 
even  at  the  boiling  heat. 

fC'^HBrN"")' > 

Azobromopbenylamlne  or  Biazobromobenzene,  C^H'BrN-  =        -g-2     '  VB-. 

(Griess,  Proe.  Eoy.  Soc.  1864  [3]  695.) — The  nitrate  of  this  base  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  bromaniline  or  an  ethereal 
solution  of  azobromodiplienyl-diamine,  just  in  tli8  same  manner  as  azophenylamine  is 
prepared  from  nitrate  of  aniline  or  from  azodiphenyldiamiue  (p.  429).  In  the  former 
case  the  nitrous  acid  gas  must  be  passed  very  rapidly  at  first ;  otherwise  azobromodi- 
phenyldiamine  will  be  formed,  which  is  very  difficult  to  convert  into  nitrate  of  azo- 
bromophenylamine  in  an  aqueous  solution.  The  product  obtained  by  cither  process 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  with  ethers. 

The  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  tlie  nitrate  treated  with  strong  caustic  potash, 
yields  the  compound  CH'BrN-.KHO,  from  which  the  azobroniophenylamine 
may  be  separated  by  dilute  acetic  acid  in  slender  bright  yellow  needles.  It  may  also 
be  obtained  as  a  bright  yellow  amorphous  precipitate  by  adding  potash  to  the  aqueous 
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•solution  of  tho  nitrate.  In  cither  case  it  must  ht-  quickly  removed  from  the  mother- 
liquor  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Azobromophenylamino  is  a  very  dangerous  compound,  tho  slightest  pressure  or  even 
contact  with  a  rough  object  causing  it  to  go  off  in  a  fiery  explosion,  equalling,  if  not 
exceeding  in  violence  that  of  azoplienylamine.  It  is  much  more  stable  at  ordinary 
temperatures  than  azoplienylamine ;  nevertheless  it  does  not  long  remain  unchanged, 
and  after  being  kept  for  some  time,  leaves  a  reddish-brown  residue  whieli  no  longer 
explodes  e\'en  when  heated,  and  appears  to  have  lost  all  its  nitrogen.  Ether  dissolves 
azobroinophenylamine  with  evolution  of  gas,  frequently  violent  enough  to  cause  explo- 
sion. Azobromophenylamine  when  recently  prepared  dissolves  in  ■jjotash  and  in 
mineral  acids. 

Salts  op  Azobeomophx)nyi.aminb.  These  salts  may  be  formed  liy  direct  combina- 
tion of  the  base  with  acids,  but  more  conveniently  by  methods  similar  to  those  already 
described  for  the  preparation  of  salts  of  azoplienylamine. 

The  hy  drohroinatc,  C'H^BrN'-.HBr,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  with  bromide  of  barium,  or  Ijy  the  action  of  an  ethereal  solution  of  bromine  on 
an  ethereal  solution  of  azobromodiphenyldianiine : 

C'=IPBr=N'  +  Br*    =    C"IPBrN-.HBr  +  CH^Br'N  +  HBr. 

AzabromoJip'ienyl-  Hydrobromjite  of      Ti  ibromaniline.  J 

diaraiue.  Azobromoplienyl- 
amine. 

It  forms  white  shining  scales,  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether.  In  the  dry  state  it  may  be  kept  for  a  long  time  without  decomposition. 
When  heated,  it  explodes  almost  as  violently  as  the  nitrate.  Its  aqueous  solution 
treated  with  moist  chloride  of  silver  yields  the  hydroohlorate. 

Tho  hromoplati  iiate,  2(C'*iI''BrNlHBr)Pt"Br',  is  obtained  by  precip)itation  in  ruby- 
red  crystals ;  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  it  splits  up  as  shown  by  the  equation : 

2(C«H^BrN2.HBr).PtBr*    =    2C''H^Br-  +  Br'  +        +  Pt. 

Bromoplatinate.  Uibiomo- 
benzene. 

Perhromide  of  Azobromofhcnylammonium,  CH^BrN-Br^,  is  obtained,  by 
treating  the  hydrobromate,  nitrate,  or  sulpBate  with  excess  of  bromine-water,  as  an 
orange-coloured  crystalline  precipitate ;  sometimes  also  in  the  preparation  of  the 
hydrobromate  from  azobromodiphenyldianiine,  in  which  case  the  hydrobromate  may 
be  dissolved  out  from  it  by  washing  with  cold  water. 

The  perbromide  crystallises  from  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  cold  alcohol  in 
orange-Coloured  monoclinic  prisms,  insoluble  in  water,  freely  soluble  in  warm,  sparingly 
in  cold  alcoliol,  very  sparingly  in  cold  ether.  AVhen  heated  alone  or  with  carbonate 
of  sodium  it  is  resolved  into  dibromobenzene,  bromine  and  nitrogen : 

C''H^BrN''.Br'    =    CH^Br^  +  Br-  +  W. 
It  is  also  converted  into  dibromobenzene  by  boiling  its  alcoholic  solution.  With 
aqueous  ammonia  it  yields  azobromophenylene-diamine,      ^^^jj*  j^^- 
C'=H^BrN%Br'  ^-  dNH^    =    C<=H^BrN'  4-  3NH^Br. 

In  like  manner  with  ethylamine,  phenylamiue,  &c.,  it  yields  ethyl-  and  phenyl- 
azobromo-phenyleue-diamine,  &c. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Azobromophenylamine,  CH^BrN^.HCl,  is  obtained  by 
decomposing  the  aqueous  hydrobromate  with  moist  chloride  of  silver.  The  chloro- 
aurale,  C^H'BrN'-.HCl.AuCr',  is  precipitated  by  auric  chloride  from  the  aqueous  nitrate 
as  a  yellow  oil  which  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  in  warm  alcohol,  crystallising  therefrom  in  small  golden-yellow  shining 
plates.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gold-salt  of 
azophenylamine  (p.  430).  The  c/iZoro^j/fliJjJea^f,  2(C»ffBrN=.HCl)Pt''CP,  is  pre- 
cipitated by  platinic  chloride  from  the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  in  small  yellow  crystals 
which  appear  under  the  microscope  as  fractured  plates  and  are  almost  insoluble  in  any 
neutral  solvent.  They  are  stable  at  100°.  Heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium  it  yields 
chiorobromobenzene  according  to  the  equation  : 

2(C»ffBrN-.HCl).PtCl*    =    2C''H-'BrCl  4-  Pt  +  CI*  +  W. 

Nitrate,  CH'BrN-.NHO^ — Prepared  as  above  described  (p.  436).  CrystalHses  in 
pure  white  scales  or  regular  rhombic  plates,  very  soluble  in  water,  sparing!}'  soluble 
in  strong  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  explodes  when  heated,  struck,  or  pressed, 
but  not  so  violently  as  nitrate  of  azojihenylamine.  AVheu  boiled  with  water  it  is 
resolved  into  bromophenic  acid,  nitric  acid,  and  free  nitrogen  : 

CH^BrN^NHO'    +    H^O      =      C=H=BrO    +    NHO'  + 
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Boiled  with  alcohol,  it  yields  biomobenzene  and  probably  bromodinitrophenic  acid : 
2(C«H5BrN-^.NHO')    +    C=H«0      =      C^ffBr    +    CWBr(NO=)-0    +  C-H^O 

Nitrate  of  Azobromo-  Alcohol,  Broraobeozene.      Bromodinitrophenic  Aldehyde, 

phenylamine.  acid. 

+    H'O  + 

With  ammonia,  it  forms  azodibromodiphenyldiamine,  together  -with  a  yellow  body: 

2C'=H^BrN»    +    NH'      =      C'-H'Br^N'    +  W. 
The  same  compound  is  formed  on  adding  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate 
to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromaniline  : 

CH'BrN"    +    C«H«BrN      =  C'^H'Br'X'; 
With  aniline,  the  nitrate  yields  azobromodiphenyldiamine : 

C^H'BrN^.NHO^    +    2C«H'N     =     C"'H'«BrN»    +  C=H'N.NHO», 
identical,  or  at  least  isomeric,  with  the  product  obtained  by  the  action  of  bromaniline 
on  nitrate  of  azophenylamine  (p.  432). 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  nitrate  mixed  with  oxyhenzamic  acid  yields  azobromo- 
pheny  1- oxy ben zamic  acid,  C'^H'°BrN'0^  which  crystallises  from  ether  in  small 
roundish  lumps  of  small  needles  or  plates,  and  in  every  other  respect  is  similar  to 
azophenyl-oxybenzamic  acid  (p.  433). 

Hulphate  of  Azobromophenylamine,  CH'BrN^.SH'O*,  obtained  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  on  the  nitrate,  crystallises  in  very  fine  colourless  prisms,  very  soluble 
in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  almost  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  comparatively 
stable,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from  water,  without  the  slightest  decomposition,  by 
evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  explodes  by  heat  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  waU  r. 
When  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  sulpho-acid,  probably  disul- 
phobromophenylenic  acid,  C''H'Br.2SH'^0^. 

Compounds  of  Azobromophenylamine  wrrH  IMetaxlic  Hydba.tes. — The  potassium- 
compound,  C'H'BrN'.KHO,  is  prepared  and  purified  exactly  like  the  corresponding 
compound  of  azophenylamine,  from  which  it  ditFers  in  being  precipitated  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  by  ether  as  a  white  gelatinous  mass,  and  not  in  crystals. 

The  silver-salt,  CH^BrN^.AgHO,  is  an  almost  insoluble  precipitate,  very  similar  to 
the  corresponding  compound  of  azophenylamine  (p.  433). 

ilzodibromophenyla.mine  or  Biazodibromobcnzene,  CH'Br^N'.  (Griess,  Phil. 
Trans.  1864  [3]  704). — The  nitrate  of  this  base  is  obtained  by  passing  a  rapid  current 
of  nitrous  acid  into  aqueous  nitrate  of  dibromaniline  containing  free  nitric  acid,  then 
leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  dissolving  the  residue  in  weak  alcohol, 
and  precipitating  with  ether.  It  can  be  recrystallised  from  water  or  alcohol  by 
evaporation  below  the  boiling  points  of  the  respective  solutions.  The  aqueous  solution 
is  remarkably  stable,  not  being  completely  decomposed  even  by  several  hours  boiling. 
The  salt  crystallises  in  fine  white  needles  or  elongated  hexagonal  plates.  It  does  not 
detonate  so  violently  as  the  nitrates  of  azophenylamine  and  azobromophenylamine. 

The  perbromide,  C^H-'Br-N'.Br^,  produced  by  adding  bromine-water  to  the  aqueous 
nitrate,  is  precipitated  in  long  slender  needles.  By  boiling  with  alcohol,  it  yields 
tribromobenzene,   C'H'Br'.     Aqueous  ammonia  converts  it  into  azodibromo- 

(C=HN"')"| 

phenylene-diamine,  CH'Br-N'  =      Br^  >-N'. 

J 

Thechloroplatinate,  2(C''H-Br'NlHCl)Pt''Cl',  separates  on  adding  platinic  chloride 
to  the  hydroohlorate,  in  small  orange-coloiired  oval  plates,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

3.  Ch\lorophe7iylamincs. 

lUonocUloropbenylamlne,  or  Cbloranillne,  CH^CIN    =       ^2     N.— Of 

this  base  there  are  also  two  modifications,  analogous  to  a-  and  ;8-bromaniline,  exhibiting 
cori'esponding  difference  of  physical  properties  and  produced  by  analogous  reactions. 
The  first  was  discovered  by  Hofmaun  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  1);  the  second  by 
Griess  (Phil.  Trans.  1864  [3]  713). 

Preparation  of  a-chloraniline. — 1.  Chlorisatin  is  distilled  with  potash-ley  or  hydrate 
of  potassium,  tiU  the  residue  has  become  solid,  gives  off  ammonia  together  with  the 
hydrogen,  and  yields  a  blue  sublimate  and  a  brown  oil  which  no  longer  solidifies  on 
cooling.  The  solidified  oil  which  first  passed  over  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  freed  from 
ammonia  by  water,  and  crystallised  from  boiling  alcohol  (Ilofmann). — 2.  Chloro- 
phenylacetamide,  (C'*H'C1)("C-II^0)HN  (obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  phenyl- 
acetamide),  yields  by  distillation  with  potash,  a  large  quantity  of  chloranilinc  (Mills). 
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3.  By  tlic  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  ;8-nitrochlorobenzpne  (p.  416)  (Gri  ess). 
— ;8-chloraiiiline  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  o-uitrocliloro- 
benzfne.    (Gri  ess.) 

Properties. — Alpha-chloraniline  crystallises  in  octahedrons  having  a  diamond  lustre, 
heavier  than  water,  melting  between  64°  and  65°,  into  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  at 
57°  in  large  octahedrons.  It  evaporates  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  so  that 
hydroclilorie  acid  held  over  it  produces  fimies ;  may  bo  easily  distilled  with  water  ; 
boils  by  itself  at  a  temperature  above  200°,  and  with  some  decomposition,  so  that, 
together  with  the  oil,  the  above-mentioned  blue  product  passes  over.  It  has  an  agree- 
able vinous  odour  and  an  aromatic  burning  taste  like  that  of  aniline  ;  does  not  act 
upon  red  litmus  or  turmeric,  but  turns  dahlia  flowers  green. — 0-chlorauiliue  is  an  oil 
which  remains  liquid  at  common  temperatures. 

Chloranilino  (aor/3)  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  the  boiling  solution  becoming  milky 
and  depositing  octahedi'al  crystals  in  cooling ;  soluble  in  wood-spirit,  in  alcohol  (readily 
when  hot),  in  ether  (which  abstracts  it  from  the  aqueous  solution),  in  acetone,  and 
easily  in  sulphide  of  carbon  ;  also  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  The  hot  saturated 
aqueous  solution  mixed  with  tincture  of  galls  forms  yellow  flakes  on  cooling. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Chlorauiline  burns  with  a  bright,  strongly  fuliginous  flame, 
having  a  bright  green  border. — 2.  Chlorine  together  with  water,  converts  chlorauiline, 
partly  into  trichloraniline,  partly  into  trichlorophenic  acid  : 

C^H°C1N    +    Cl^     =      C^H^CPN    +  2IIC1; 

and : 

[CH^CIN    +    Cl«    +    H=0    =      CH'CPO    +    HCl    +  NH^Cl. 

3.  Bro7niyic,  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  decomposes  chlorauiline,  with  great  evolu- 
tion of  heat,  forming  dibromochloranilice  and  hydi'obromic  acid: 

O^ffClN    ■(■    Br*      =      CH^Br'ClN    +  2HBr. 

4.  Heated  with  strong«?Yr/f  rtc/cZ,  it  begins  to  boil  and  continues  boiling  even  after  removal 
from  the  fire  ;  gives  olF  nitrous  acid  ;  and  yields,  first,  a  dark  red,  then  a  black  opaque 
liquid,  and  afterwards,  as  the  heating  is  continued,  a  clear  scarlet  solution,  which  does 
not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  and  on  cooling,  yield,  sometimes  golden  yellow  needles 
resembling  picric  acid,  and  probably  consisting  of  dinitrochlorophenic  acid  C"H^(NO-)' 
CIO,  sometimes  a  resin,  which  is  precipitated  by  water  in  yellow  flakes,  and  dissolves 
with  deep  yellow  colour  in  alkalis,  alcohol  and  ether ;  the  solution  of  this  resin  in 
alkalis  is  precipitated  by  acids,  and  its  ammoniacal  solution,  when  freed  fvom.  excess  of 
ammonia  by  boiling,  precipitates  silver-solution  reddish-yellow,  sometimes  also  in  yellow 
crystalline  spangles. — 5.  The  aqueous  solution  of  chlorauiline  acquires  a  very  faint 
violet  tint  when  treated  with  chloride  of  lime. —  6.  With  chlorate  of  2}otassiu,m  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  chlorauiline  forms  a  violet-red,  then  a  turbid  brown,  and  ultimately 
a  colourless  liquid,  which  at  first  deposits  crystalline  perchloroquinone,  together  with 
tri-  and  penta-chlorophenic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  brown  viscid  substance  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  after  decoloration  contains  nothing  but  perchloroquinone  and  sal-ammoniac ; 
the  same  reaction  therefore  as  with  aniline : 

CffClN    +    Cl^    +    n-0     =     cH'cro    +    NH^CI    +  IICl; 

Trichlorophenic 
acid. 

further : 

Cn^ClN    +    CP    +    IPO      =      CHCPO     +    NH'Cl    +  3HC1; 

Pentachlorophenic 
acid. 

and : 

CH-'CIN    +    CP    +       0==      =      CCl'O*        +    NII'Cl    +  21101. 

Perchloroquinone. 

7.  The  crystals,  immersed  in  aqueous  chromic  acid,  turn  brown  and  become  resinised ; 
the  dry  mixture  takes  fire  at  the  melting  point  of  chlorauiline. — 8.  Aqueous  chloraui- 
line imparts  to  ferric  salts  a  green  colour  by  deoxidation,  and  on  boiling,  deposits  a 
blackish-violet  product  soluble  in  alcohol. —  9.  When  the  vapour  is  jaassed  over  lime  at 
a  low  red  heat,  aniline  and  ammonia  pass  over,  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal  is  separated, 
and  chloride  of  calcium  is  formed : 

2C'^H8C1N    +    CaO      =     C«H'N    +    C»    -t-    CaCP    +    NH'    -i-  H'O. 

10.  Melted  •potassium  immersed  in  the  vapour  of  chlorauiline,  forms  chloride  and 
cyanide  of  potassium,  with  vivid  incandescence  and  separation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
charcoal.  On  the  other  hand,  potassiu>n-amal(ja)n,  with  water,  reduces  chlorauiline  to 
aniline.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lwii.  76.) 

Chloraniline  is  not  so  strong  a  base  as  aniline ;  it  does  not  precipitate  sulphate  of 
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alurainiutn  or  ferrous,  ferric,  or  zinc  salts;  it  expels  ammonia  from  ammoniaeal  salts 
when  heated  with  tliem,  but  is  itself  precipitated  by  ammonia  from  its  hydrochloric 
acid  solution,  and  neuti'ahses  acids  but  imperfectly.  Its  salts  mostly  crystallise  readily, 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  sparing  solubility,  are  generally  precipitated  on  mixing  an 
acid  with  alcoholic  chloraniliue,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  pulp,  which  may  be  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  or  alcohol.  They  are  mostly  colourless  or 
yellowish  in  mass,  and  violet  wlien  they  contain  excess  of  acid ;  they  redden  litmus 
even  when  completely  saturated  with  the  base.  Like  the  aniline-salts,  they  impart  a 
deep  yellow  colour  to  firwood  and  elder-pith,  but  with  chloride  of  lime  they  assume 
only  a  very  faint  violet  tint,  changing  afterwards  to  orange-yellow.  Tliey  are  imme- 
diately decomposed  by  alkalis;  also  by  alkaline  carbonates,  with  evolution  of  carbonic 
aeid,  inasmuch  as  that  acid  does  not  combine  with  chloraniliue. 

Hydrochlurate  of  Chloraniline,  C°H''C1X.HC1. — Hydrochloric  acid  saturated  at  a 
boiling  heat  with  chloraniline,  yields  on  cooling  large  crystals,  which  may  be  still 
further  developed  by  slow  evaporation  of  their  aqueous  solution  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
They  have  the  same  form  as  hydrochlorate  of  bromaniline.  They  are  permanent 
in  the  air,  become  opaque  when  warmed,  and  sublime  undecomposed  when  cautiously 
raised  to  a  higher  temperature,  whereas  sudden  heating  decomposes  them,  with 
formation  of  a  violet  vapour.  The  Moroplatinate  of  a-chloraniline,  2C'^H'^C1N.H-CR 
Pt'^'Cl'',  separates  on  mixing  a  cold  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  with  platiuic  chloride, 
as  a  beautiful  orange-coloured  precipitate,  and  a  hot  mixture  of  the  two  salts  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  pulp  of  crystalline  laminae ;  the  salt,  when  exposed  to  light,  becomes 
covered  with  a  violet  film.  (Hofmann.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  ^-clilor aniline  forms  yellow  crystals  differing  considerably  in  form 
and  solubility  from  those  of  the  a-salt.  (Griess.) 

The  aqueous  solution  of  chloraniline  forms  a  red-brown  precipitate  with  trichloride 
of  gold  and  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  with  cMomde  of  palladimn.  The  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  chloraniline  immediately  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric 
chloride ;  the  hot  mixture  solidifies  after  a  while  into  a  magma  of  needle-shaped 
crystals.  A  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  chloraniline  and  stannous  chloride 
quickly  solidifies  to  a  silver-shining  crystalline  mass. 

Nitrate  of  Chloraniline. — The  solution  of  chloraniline  in  warm  dilute  nitric  acid 
becomes  filled,  as  it  cools,  with  large  crystalline  laminae,  mostly  of  a  reddish  colour. 
These  crystals,  which  cannot  be  sublimed  without  decomjiosition,  melt  when  heated  in 
a  tube,  into  a  dark-coloured  mass,  which  dissolves  with  splendid  violet  colour  in  alcohol, 
while  part  of  the  salt  crystallises  out  undecomposed.  The  salt  dissolves  pretty  readily 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

(CW)") 

Oxalate  {acid)  of  Chloraniline,  C^H'ClSr.C^H^O'.H-'O  =.  C^a'CMj  O^.H^O.— The 

solution  of  chloraniline  in  the  warm  aqueous  acid  yields,  on  cooling,  crystals,  which, 
when  recrystallised  from  boiling  water,  form  prisms  made  up  of  smaller  ones  joined 
together.  They  have  a  sweetish  burning  taste,  and  dissolve  sparingly  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  the  aqueous  solution  becomes  coloiu'ed  on  exposure  to  the  air  and  depiosits  a 
red  powder.  It  does  not  appear  possible  to  obtain  a  neutral  oxalate  of  chloraniline  in 
the  crystalline  state. 

Phosphate  of  Chloraniline. — Alcoholic'  chloraniline  solidifies  with  aqueous  phosphoric 
acid  into  a  magma  of  crystalline  laminae,  which  dissolve  pretty  readily  in  water  and 
alcohol. 

Sulphate  of  Chloraniline,  (C'=H«C1N)=.H-S0'  =  (C«H'CIN)'=S0-'.— The  white  crystal- 
line magma,  into  which  alcoholic  chloraniline  solidifies  when  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  acid,  yields,  when  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  confused  violet-white  lamiu:e, 
and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  silvery  needles  arranged  in  stellate  groups. 
The  crystals  when  heated  give  off  a  small  quantity  of  chloraniline,  then  blacken,  and 
evolve  sulphurous  acid.    They  are  less  soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water. 

Aqueous  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  not  precipitated  by  aqueous  chloraniline,  soon 
becomes  decolorised  by  boiling  with  crystalline  chloraniline,  and  deposits  a  brouze- 
coloured  crystalline  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in 
boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in  spangles  on  cooling ;  probably  a  double 
sulphate  of  chloraniline  and  copper. 

DicWoranlline,  C«H^CPN  =      jji     (N.    (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii. 

33  and  57. — Griess,  ibid,  cxxi.257.) — Hofmann,  by  distilling  dichlorisatin  still  con- 
taining mouochlorisatin  with  potash,  obtained  long  prisms  consisting  of  dichlorauiline 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  mouoehlorinated  base.  Dichlorauiline  is  how- 
e\  er  more  easily  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  into  phenylacelamiJe  till  the  mass  becomes 
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rather  soft,  and  distilling  the  resulting  dichlorophenyl-acetamide  with  potash.  It  may- 
be purified  in  the  same  manner  as  dibromauiline  (Griess).  It  crystallises  in  white 
needles  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ctlu-r.  The  platinnm- 
salt,  2C''II^Ci-N.II^CP.Pt''Cl'',  forms  yellow  needles  easily  decomposed  by  hot  water. 
(Griess.) 

Tridilorophenylamlne  or  Tricbloraniline.  (Erdmann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  six. 
331,  XXV.  472. — Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  liii.  35.) — This  compound  (the  chlorin- 
datmit  oi  Erdmann,  who,  however,  overlooked  the  nitrogen  contained  in  it),  dis- 
tils over,  together  with  trichlorojihenic  acid,  in  the  preparation  of  the  latter  by  the 
action  of  chlorine  on  indigo  (p.  393)  (Erdmann).  It  is  also  produced,  together 
with  trichlorophenic  acid,  by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  aniline  or  monochloraniline  ;  and 
when  this  mixture  is  distilled  with  potash-ley  into  a  well-cooled  receiver,  the  triclilur- 
auiline  passes  over  in  needles  floating  on  the  water,  and  as  an  oil  which  solidifies  in 
the  crystalline  form.  (Hofmann.) 

It  crystallises  in  delicate,  white,  very  fragile  needles  and  laminre,  easily  melting  into 
a  colourless  oil  which  crystallises  on  cooling ;  it  is  volatile  and  neutral,  and  has  a 
peculiar  odoxir.    (E  r  d  m  a  n  n,  H  o  f  m  a  n  n. ) 

It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  waCer ;  readily  in  alcohol  smdi . 
ethr  ;  does  not  combine  either  witli  acids  or  with  alkalis. 

With  nitric  acid  it  evolves  nitrous  fumes  and  forms  a  yellow  solution  which  turns 
red  when  mixed  with  potash  (Erdmann). — The  vapoiir  passed  over  heated  soda- 
lime,  yields  a  largo  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  when  passed  over  melted  potassium,  it 
yields  a  largo  quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (Hofmann). — It  is  not  decomposed 
by  distillation  with  potash-ley.    (Erdmann,  Hofmann.) 

cmorodibromaniline,  C^ffClBr'N  =    ^""^^j  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  liii.  38.) 

Preparation. —  1.  Crystalline  chloraniline  treated  with  anhydrous  bromine  becomes 
very  hot  and  gives  oiF  a  largo  quantity  of  hydrobromic  acid,  assumes  a  violet  colour, 
and  is  converted,  after  it  no  longer  absorbs  bromine,  even  when  melted,  into  clilorodi- 
bromaniline,  which  solidifies  on  cooling,  and  must  be  washed  with  cold  water  and  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol. — 2.  When  the  whitish  precipitate  whicli  bromine-water 
forms  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  chloraniline,  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  a  pale 
violet  solution  is  obtained  which  yields  needle-shaped  crystals. 

Properties. — White  prisms,  often  with  a  tinge  of  red.  They  melt  in  hot  water, 
forming  a  brown  oil,  which  volatilises  with  the  vapour  of  boiling  water  and  sublimes 
in  shining  needles.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  decomposed  by 
strong  nitric  acid. 

It  does  not  exhibit  the  characters  of  a  salifiable  base  ;  it  dissolves  indeed,  with  violet 
colour,  in  oil  of  vitriol,  but  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  water ;  dissolves  also  in  hot 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  separates  on  cooling,  and  the  rest  on 
addition  of  water. 

It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  warm  ammonia  and  potash  ;  does  not  form  com- 
pounds with  cliloride  of  mercui-y  or  tetrachloride  of  platinum. 

fC^HClN"y  ) 

Azocbloropbenylamine  or  Biasochlorobcnzcne,  C^H^CIN^  =  ^      jj,  MN. 

(Griess,  Phil.  Trans.  1864  [3]  705.)— The  nitrate  of  this  base,  prepared  like  that  of 
azobromoplienylamino  (p.  437),  crystallises  in  small  white  plates  which,  when  boiled 
with  water,  yield  chlorophenol. 

The  pcrhromide,  C'H'CIN^.  Br',  forms  yellow  prisms  which  are  decomposed  by  boiling 
alcohol,  yielding  bromochlorobenzene,  isomeric  or  identical  with  that  obtained  from 
the  chloroplatinate  of  azobromophenylaminc  (p.  436).  When  decomposed  by  am- 
monia, it  yields  azochlor  op  henyl  en  e- diamine  or  diazochlorobeuzoylimide, 
CH'CIN'. 

The  chloroplatinate,  2(C=H5CimHCl.)Pt"CP,  forms  fine  yellow  needles  which,  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  yield  dichlorobcnzene. 

Azochlorophenylamine  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  its  compound  with  hydrate  of 
potassium,  is  a  lemon-yellow  exjjlosive  powder, 

Azodichloroptaenylamine  or  Binzoclitorohcnenzcne,  CH'Cl'N^  (Griess,  loc. 
cit.) — The  nitrate  forms  white  plates.  The  picrhromide,  C''H'Cr-N-.Br^  crystallises 
in  yellow  prisms  ;  the  chloroplatinate,  2(C'^H-Cl-N-.HCl).Pb''Cl*,  in  small,  yellow,  vei-y 
briUiant  plates. 

4 .  Cy anophcnylamincs. 

CH^Cv } 

Cyanilide  or  Cyaniline,  CUTIS'-  =      tij  •'^N.     (Cahours    and  Cloez, 
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Compt.  rend,  xxrviii.  38,  355.) — When  pure  and  very  dry  gaseous  chloride  of  cyan- 
ogen is  passed  into  a  solution  of  aniline  in  anhydrous  ether  cooled  with  ice,  a  crystal- 
line deposit  is  formed,  consisting  of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  which  continually 
increases  ;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  leaves  cyanilide  in  the 
form  of  a  viscid  mass  which  solidifies  as  it  cools.  It  is  a  reddish  substance  resembling 
colophony  in  friability,  conchoi'dal  fracture  and  translucence.  It  is  completely  de- 
composed by  heat,  yielding  various  products.  Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  hj-dro- 
chlorate  of  aniline  and  evaporated  for  some  time  over  the  water-bath,  yields  crystallised 
hydrochlorate  of  melaniline : 

C'H'N    +    CH-N*     =.  C"H>'N'. 

MelaDlliDe. 

Cyanilide  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Water 
added  to  the  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  immediately  separates  a  viscous  substance 
which  gradually  becomes  crystalline. 

Compound  of  Ci/anUide  with  Chloride  of  Cyanogen  :  CHLOROCYANTLroE,  C'*H"N'C1 
=  2C'H»N^CNCi.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxii.  97.)— When  solid  chloride 
of  cyanogen  in  the  state  of  powder  is  gradually  introduced  into  a  flask  containing  ani- 
-  line  dissolved  in  lukewarm  water  and  the  requisite  quantity  of  alcohol,  chlorocyanilide 
falls  down  as  a  white  powder,  which  must  be  washed  with  water  and  alcohol  succes- 
sively, after  the  liquid  which  contains  the  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  has  been  decanted  : 

4C«H'N    +    CN'Ol*    =    C"H'»N'C1    +  2(C«H'N.HC1). 

Its  formation  is  similar  therefore  to  that  of  chlorocyanamide,  2CH^N'.CNC1,  by  the 

action  of  ammonia  on  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen. 

Chlorocyanilide  crystallises  from  alcohol  on  cooling  in  white,  highly  lustrous,  some- 
what elongated  laminae,  and  after  fusion  in  radiating  needles.  Not  volatile  without 
decomposition. 

When  heated  somewhat  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives  oflF  11'8  per  cent,  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  becoming  less  fluid,  and  ultimately  leaves  a  greenish,  transparent,  vesi- 
cular residue,  containing  C'*H"N'.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  boiling  poi'a.f^,  and  on  neutral- 
ising the  cooled  solution  with  nitric  acid,  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  is  obtained, 
which  is  insoluble  in  ammonia,  but  dissolves  in  hot  weak  nitric  acid,  separates  in  the 
form  of  a  jelly  on  cooling,  and  contains  62 '6  per  cent,  carbon,  and  4-6  hydrogen 
(Laurent).  Laurent  regards  this  substance  as  phenyl-ammeline,  C'*N'H"Oi  = 
C'H"(C°H')^N'0  (which  however  requires  2  per  cent,  more  carbon),  and  represents  its 
formula  by  the  equation : 

C^H'^N'Cl    +    KHO      =     C'»H"N=0    +  KCL 
The  subject  requires  further  investigation. 

Cyananlllne,  C'H'N'  or  rather  C"H"N<  =  C'=H'*N=.Cy'.  (Hofmann,  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  160;  ii.  300;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvi.  129;  Lxxiii.  180.)— This  substance, 
though  not  a  substitution-product  of  aniline,  but  a  compound  of  anihne  and  cyanogen 
formed  by  direct  union,  without  elimination  of  hydrogen,  may  be  conveniently  de- 
scribed in  this  place. 

To  prepare  it,  cyanogen  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  aniline  in  a  sis-fold 
quantity  of  alcohol,  till  the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it,  but  not  longer ;  and  the  re- 
sulting crystals  are  freed  from  the  mother-liquor,  which  colours  them  reddish-yellow, 
either  by  repeated  washing  with  cold  alcohol,  or  by  washing  them  twice  with  that 
liquid,  and  subsequently  dissolving  them  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filtering  from  a  red 
crystalline  powder,  precipitating  the  pale  yellow  filtrate  by  ammonia,  and  crystallising 
the  pale  yellow  pulverulent  precipitate  once,  twice  or  three  times  from  a  large  quantity 
of  boiling  alcohol,  till  colourless  lamiuse  are  obtained. 

CyananUine  crystallises  in  colourless,  silvery,  iridescent  laminse,  which  do  not  vola- 
tilise without  decomposition,  even  in  company  with  vapour  of  water ;  they  melt  be- 
tween 210°  and  220°,  and  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  they  ai-e heavier 
than  water ;  inodorous,  tasteless  and  neutral.  The  acid  solutions  of  this  base  do  not 
colour  firwood  yellow ;  neither  do  they  turn  blue  in  contact  with  chloride  of  lime,  or 
give  the  precipitates  of  aniline  with  chromic  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  wood-spirit,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene  and  oils, 
whether  fixed  or  volatile. 

Dccompositions.-~\.  Cyananiline'at  a  temperature  a  little  above  its  melting  point,  turns 
brown,  chars,  and  gives  off  aniline  together  with  hj'drocyanate  of  ammonia. — 2.  Bro- 
mine becomes  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  cyananiline,  and  perhaps  forms  at  first, 
bromocyauaniline,  which  however  is  ultimately  converted  into  tribromaniline. — 3.  The 
violet  solution  of  cyananiline  in  oil  of  vitriol  gives  off,  when  slightly  heated,  a  mutture 
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of  c.irbonio  anhydride  and  carbonic  oxide,  which  latter  is  more  and  more  replaced  by 
sulphuruus  acid  as  the  heat  increases  ;  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line mass  consisting  of  sulphate  of  ammonium  and  phenyl-sulphamic  acid : 


C'*H"N'  +  smSO'  +   H^O     =     2  1^  (SO-)"|q  J  +  (NH*)"SO*  +  CO  +  CO'. 

4.  The  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  (or  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  soon  assumes  a  deep 
yellow  colour,  and  when  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  gives  otF  an  odour  of  phenylic 
cyanate,  C"HICN0  (ii.  196),  and  leaves  a  white  crystalline  mass,  from  which  sal- 
ammoniac  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  are  extracted  by  cold  water,  and  afterwards 
oxamide  and  pheuyl-oxamide  by  boiling  water,  whilst  diphenyl-oxamido  is  left  un- 
dissolved in  quantity  equal  to  that  of  the  oxamide  and  the  pheuyl-oxamide.  In  this 
case,  two  decompositions  appear  to  take  place  simultaneously : 

(C^o^y'1 

(1)  C"H"N'    +    2n^0    -f-    2HC1     =      2NH'C1    +  (C'=IP)'yN». 

IP  S 


(2)  C'*H"N«    -!-    2H»0    +    2HC1  = 


Diphenyloxarafde. 

-t-  2C«IPNC1. 

Oxamide.  Hydrochlorate 
of  aniline. 


At  the  moment  of  formation  (but  not  afterwards)  the  oxamide  and  diphenyl-oxamido 
are  partly  converted  into  phcnyloxamide  : 

C-H*N«0'^    H-    C'^H'=N-0»     =  2C8n«N''02. 

Cold  dilute  acids  gradually  eliminate  aniline  and  give  oflf  the  odour  of  phenylic  cyanate. 
— 6.  Cyananiline  is  not  altered  by  boiling  aqueous  or  alcoholic  potash,  but  by  potassio 
hijdrate  in  the  state  effusion,  it  is  converted  into  ammonia,  aniHne,  hydi'ogen  gas,  and 
carbonate  of  potassium  : 

C'^H'^N'  +  4KH0  -f-  1W0    =    2NH'  +  2C''H'N  -t-  H»  2K»C0'. 

Saxts  of  Cyananilinb. — These  salts  are  formed  by  direct  combination  of  the  acid 
and  base,  and  must  be  brought  to  the  solid  state  as  quickly  as  possible,  before  they 
decompose.  They  are  not  produced  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  through  alcoholic  solu- 
tions of  aniline-salts.  According  to  the  formula  C'''H"N*,  they  must  be  regarded  aa 
diacid  salts.   

Hydrobroniatc,  Cl*H'*N*.2HBr. — Cyaniline  is  dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  the  filtrate  immediately  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  concentrated 
hydrobromic  acid,  which  separates  crystals,  to  bo  washed,  first  with  concentrated 
hydrobromic  acid,  then  with  ether.    The  salt  is  very  much  like  the  following. 

Hydrochlorate,  C'^H"N''.2HC1. — The  yellow  solution  of  cyauaniline  in  boiling 
dilute  hydrocliloric  acid,  is  filtered  hot  and  immediately  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  fuming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  decolorises  it,  and  soon  causes  the  separation  of 
a  large  quantity  of  colourless  crystals,  which  must  be  washed  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  with  ether.  These  crystals  have  a  very  sweet  taste,  and  are  permanent  when 
dry,  but  decompose  in  the  moist  state,  becoming  at  the  same  time  insoluble  in  water. 
Their  aqueous  solution  yields  by  evaporation,  the  same  products  of  decomposition 
as  the  direct  solution  of  cyananiline  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  {vid.  siqj.).  Aniline 
added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of^the  crystals,  precip>itates  the  cyananiline  as  the  weaker 
base,  and  acids  throw  down  the  crystals  in  their  original  state.  The  crystals  dissolve 
with  great  facibty  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  The  chloro-aurate,  C"H'*N'.2(nCl.AuCP), 
is  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  auric  chloride  to  a  solution  of 
cyananiline  in  alcohol  or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  chloroplatijiatc,  C'^H'*N'.2HCl.Pt''Cl*, 
is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  cyananiline  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  saturated  at  the  boiling  heat,  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  platinic 
chloride,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool.  It  forms  beautiful  orange-coloured  needles 
which  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  cannot  be  reerystaUised  from  those  liquids, 
the  solutions  yielding  nothing  but  chloroplatiuate  of  aniline  and  cliloroplatinate  of 
ammonium. 

Hydriodatc  of  Cyananiline  resembles  the  hydrochlorate  and  hydrobromato,  but 
decomposes  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  .air,  with  separation  of  iodine. 

Nitrate,  C'^H'*N'^.2HN0'. — Cyananiline  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  the  nitrate  in  white  needles  which  may  be  re- 
crystallised  from  boiling  water.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  still  less  in 
alcohol  and  ether.    It  forms  a  crystallisable  double  salt  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  oxalate  and  sulphate  arc  very  soluble,  and  their  solutions  decompose  during 
evaporation. 
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5.  lodophenylamines. 
nxono-lodopbenylamlne  or  Xodaniline,  CH'^IN  =  ^N.  (Hofmann, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  64.) — To  prepare  this  compound,  1^  pt.  of  iodine  is  gradually 
dissolved  in  1  pt.  of  aniline ;  the  solution  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  I'll  (a  stronger  acid  would  separate  hydrochlorate  of  aniline) ;  the  solution  of 
hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  hydriodic  acid,  &c.,  is  separated  by  filtration  from  the  pre- 
cipitated and  still  strongly  coloured  hydrochlorate  of  iodaniline,  which  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water ;  the  precipitate  is  washed  several  times  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
crystallised  several  times  from  boiling  water,  at  last  after  boiling  mth  animal  charcoal, 
till  the  crystals,  which  are  at  first  ruby-coloured  and  contain  free  iodine,  together  with 
a  brown  induretted  decomposition-product  of  aniline,  are  completely  decolorised;  and 
the  iodaniline  is  precipitated  from  their  aqueous  solution  by  ammonia,  as  a  white  crys- 
talline powder,  which — in  order  to  free  it  from  any  of  the  yellowish  decomposition- 
product  and  phosphate  of  calcium  from  the  animal  charcoal,  that  may  stiU  adhere  to  it 
■ — is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered  from  the  yellowish  product,  and  precipitated  by  water 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  mass.  The  liquid  filtered  therefrom  yields  by 
evaporation  yellowish  oily  drops  which  crystallise  on  cooling. 

Properties. — "White  crystaUine  powder,  which  crystaUises  from  solution  in  prisms 
and  needles,  never  in  octahedrons ;  the  mass  solidified  from  cooling  also  never  ex- 
hibits the  cleavage-faces  of  the  octahedron.  It  is  heavier  than  water.  Melts  at  60°, 
forming  a  yellowish  oil,  and  at  the  moment  of  solidification,  shows  a  temperature  of 
61°,  but  sometimes  remains  liquid  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  in  which  case, 
contact  with  a  glass  rod  often  causes  it  to  solidify  suddenly  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
When  evaporated  at  a  rather  strong  heat,  it  volatilises  undecomposed,  and  easily 
distils  over  even  with  vapour  of  water.  It  has  a  vinous  odour  and  a  burning  aromatic 
taste;  no  action  on  vegetable  colours.  Like  aniline,  it  imparts  a  deep  yeUow  coloiir 
to  firwood  and  elder-pith ;  but  chloride  of  lime  colours  it,  not  violet  but  reddish.  The 
vapour  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame. 

Iodaniline  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  cold  water,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  water 
in  interlaced  hairs.  It  dissolves  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  also  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood- 
spirit,  acetone,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

Decompositions. — 1.  In  contact  with  the  air,  iodaniline  becomes  quickly  covered 
with  a  brown,  metaUically  lustrous  film,  and  gradually  assumes  a  black  coloiu-  extend- 
ing throughout  the  whole  mass. — 2.  Chlorine  decomposes  iodaniline  into  triehlor- 
aniline,  trichlorophenic  acid  (as  with  aniline,  p.  424:),  and  chloride  of  iodine. — 3.  With 
bromine,  alcoholic  iodaniline  solidifies  in  the  form  of  crystalline  tribromaniUne,  while 
all  the  iodine  is  set  free  as  bromide  of  iodine. — 4.  Chlorate  of  potassium  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  forms,  as  with  aniline,  trichlorophenic  acid  and  perehloroquinone. — 5.  With 
strong  boiling  nitric  acid,  iodaniline  forms,  with  brisk  action  and  evolution  of  iodine- 
vapour,  a  solution  from  which  picric  acid  crystaUises  on  cooling. — 6.  Crystallised 
chromic  acid  decomposes  iodaniline  with  violence,  but  does  not  set  it  on  fire. — 

7.  Gently  heated  potassium  decomposes  iodaniline  with^violence,  forming  iodide  and 
cyanide  of  potassium. — Potassium-amalgam  introduced  into  aqueous  nitrate  of  iodan- 
iline, immediately  forms  iodide  of  potassium,  and  reproduces  a  small  quantity  of 
aniline,  whilst  the  greater  portion  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  substance 
having  an  aromatic  odour.  Zi^ic  immersed  in  iodaniline  supersaturated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  eliminates  iodine  and  aniline,  so  that  after  a  few  minutes  the  liquid  forms  a  blue 
colour  with  starch,  and  after  satm-ation  with  potash,  gives  up  aniline  to  ether. — 

8.  When  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  through  iodaniline  dissolved  in  ether,  hydro- 
clilorate  of  iodaniline  is  first  precipitated  but  afterwards  disappears,  and  the  iodaniline 
is  converted  into  a  transparent,  slowly  crystallising  resin,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
hydrochlorate  of  di-iodomelanilme  and  iodophenyl-carbamide.  Formation  of  hj'dro- 
chlorate  of  di-iodomelauUine : 

2CoH°NI  -I-  CNCl    =  C"H»PN'.HC1. 

Formation  of  iodophenylcarbamide  and  hydrochlorate  of  iodaniline  : 

2C''H'=NI  -)-  CNCl  -h  H=0    =    (C0)"(C'=H^I)H^N2  +  C'H^IN.HCI. 

Salts  of  Iodaniline. — These  salts  crystallise  with  the  same  facility  as  the  aniline 
salts,  but  are  less  soluble.  Iodaniline  is  a  weaker  base  than  aniline,  and  is  separated 
by  the  latter  from  the  solutions  of  its  salts.  It  precipitates  the  salts  of  aluminium, 
but  does  not  decompose  ferric  or  zinc  salts.  With  sulphate  of  copper  it  forms  a  yellow 
precipitate. 

Hydrobromate  of  Iodaniline  exactly  resembles  the  hydrochlorate. 

The  hydrochlorate,  CH'IN.HCl,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  its  aqueous 
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solution  is  almost  entirely  precipitated  by  liydroclilorie  ncid.  It  crj'stalliscs  from 
boilint;  water  in  large  thin  laminiie  or  needles  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
The  chloroanrate  is  an  unstable  scarlet  jjrecipitato  formed  on  mixing  the  solutions  of 
auric  chloride  and  hydrochlorate  of  iodaniline.  The  chloroplatinate,  2C''H'^IN.H''CP. 
Pt'^Cl^,  is  an  orange-coloured  crystalline  preeij^itate. 

Hydriodate  of  lodanUine  forms  a  radiate  mass  much  more  soluble  than  the  hydro- 
bromate  and  hydrochlorate,  and  easily  decomp<isible. 

The  nitrate  crystallises  from  water  in  beautiful  capillary  needles  of  great  length.  It 
is  more  soluble  than  the  preceding  salts,  especially  in  boiling  water  ;  very  soluble  also 
in  alcohol  and  ether.    Its  solution  is  not  precipitated  hy  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  oxalate,  2C»H'IN.C=H=0''  =  (C'-^02)"(C«H'IN)20^  crystallises  in  long  flattened 
needles,  sparingly  soluljle  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  sulfhate,  2C'^H«IN.SH20^  =  (C'^H'IN)=,SO',  crystallises  in  shining  scales.  The 
aqueous  solution  appears  to  be  decomposed  by  boiling;  at  all  events,  on  attempting  to 
recrystallisc  it  after  boiling,  a  portion  of  the  salt  always  remains  insoluble. 

A.zo-lodoplienylamiiie.  CfflN*  =^  [  N.  Biaso-iodohenzol.  (Griess, 

Phil.  Trans.  1864  [3]  706.) — This  base  and  its  salts  are  obtained  by  processes  exactly 
similar  to  those  employed  for  the  preparation  of  the  corresponding  bromine-com- 
pounds (p.  436).  Azoiodophenylamine  in  the  free  state  is  a  yellow  explosive  pre- 
cijjitate.  The  nitrate,  C^H'IN^NHO',  crystallises  in  white  prisms  or  needles,  very 
soluble  in  water. — The  sidpkate,  C'H^IN*.SH^O',  in  small  plates  easily  soluble  in 
■water,  sparingl}'  soluble  in  alcohol. — The  chloroplatinate,  (C"H-'IN^HCl).Pt'''Cl'',  in 
bright  yellow  clusters  of  needles. — Tlie  pcrbromide  of  azo-iodojjlicnylammonium, 
Q6j-|4jjq^2j3j.3^  forms  small  yellow  plates.  With  boiling  alcohol  it  yields  bromo-iodo- 
beuzene,  C'H^Brl  ;  and  with  aqueous  ammonia  it  forms  azo-iodophenylene- 

diamine,  '  ^JN^or  diazo-iodoben  z  oiimide,  ^         -g'  SN. 

6.  Nitrophcnyla m i n c s. 

IWononitrophenylamine  or  Witraniline.    C'=H''(N02)N  =  ^ ''SN.— 

(Hofmann  and  Muspratt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  204. — E.  Arppe,  ibid.  xe.  147  ; 
xeiii.  ir)7). — Of  this  base  there  are  two  isomeric  modifications,  the  one  called  alpha- 
nitraniline  (or  by  Arppe,  'para'iiitraiuline),  obtained  by  reducing  diuitrobenzene  with 
sulphydric  acid  (Hofmann  and  Muspratt);  the  other  called  beta- ci  tra  nili  n  e  * 
(nitraniline  of  Arppe),  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  nitro-phenyl-paratai-trimide 
(Arppe),  or  of  nitrophenyl-acetamide  or  nitrophenyl-suceinamide  under  the  influence 
of  alkalis  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  589;  xii.  639): 

C«H\N02)''  -1-  3H-S    =    C«H''(NO^)N  +  2H=0  +  S\ 

; ;  Dinitrobenzune.  Nitr^iniline. 

Nitrophenyl-pyro-  Nitrnphenyl-pyro- 
tartrimide.  tartramic  acid. 

""(C^TOTjS   +H^0    =    C"HW)jN^  (C^H^T|o^. 

Nitrophenyl-pyro-  Nitraniline.  Pyrotartaric 

tartramic  acid.  acid. 

c^H'(No=)i  cmn^o^)) 

Hi  ti-      )  H 

Nitrophenyl-acetamide.  Nitraniline.  Acetic  acid. 

a-nitraniline  was  the  first  instance  discovered  of  a  basic  substance  containing  the 
elements  of  nitric  peroxide. 

Preparation. — 1.  Of  a-nitrnnilinc. — Tlie  aqueous  solution  of  dinitrobenzene  is 
saturated  with  ammoniacal  gas  ;  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  througli  the  blood-rei 
solution,  till  the  liquid  is  saturated  with  it  and  only  a  slight  tleposition  of  sulphur 
takes  phice  ;  and  the  solution  is  then  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated, 
whereupon  an  additional  quantity  of  sidphur  separates,  together  with  undeconiposed 

*  The  me.ininf;  here  ass'gned  to  the  terms  ce-  and  /3-nitranilini>  is  the  same  as  that  oriclnally  given  hy 
Hnfmann,  and  ndDptcd  in  most  wiirks  on  Chemistry  (Gmelin's  Unndhonk,  Gorliardt's  Trailc  dr  Cliimie 
orgnnt'qitc ,  the  Ifandtvorfi  i  huch  dt'r  Clicittic.  &  c.).  Griess,  on  tlie  contrary,  in  a  recent  memoir  (Phil. 
Trans.  1804,  [  t]  7(18)  desit;nates  the  base  ol>taintd  from  the  nitrated  phenjlainides  as  a,  and  thatohtained 
by  reduction  ot  dinitrobenzene  as  /3-nitraniline. 
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dinitrobenzene.  The  filtrate  is  then  mixed  with  potash,  which  precipitates  a  brown 
adhesive  resin  ;  this  resin  is  freed  from  potash  by  washing  with  cold  water,  and  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  water ;  the  orange-yellow  solution  is  filtered  to  separate  a  small 
quantity  of  undissolved  brown  resin  ;  and  the  needles  of  a-nitraniline  which  separate 
on  cooling,  are  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  hot  water  (Ho  fmann  and  ]Mus- 
pratt).    Arppe  further  purities  the  crystals  with  animal  charcoal. 

2.  Of  ^-nitrcmiline. — Nitro-phenyl-pj'rotartrimide  is  dissolved  in  a  boiling  dilute 
solution  of  sodic  carbonate  mixed  with  a  little  caustic  soda,  whereby  it  is  converted,  by 
taking  up  1  at.  water,  into  nitrophenyl-pyrotartramie  acid,  and  the  solution  is  boiled 
tiU  it  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  of  that  acid  on  addition  of  nitric  acid.  The  nitro- 
phenyl-pyrotartramie acid  is  then  resolved  into  ;8-nitraniline  and  pyrotartaric  acid. 
The  yellow  solution  yields  on  cooling  an  abundant  crop  of  yellow  rhombic  tables  which 
must  be  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  purified  by  recrystallisation. 
(Arppe.)  .... 

An  easier  mode  of  preparation  is  to  dissolve  phenylacetamide  or  phenylsuccinamide 
in  cold  fuming  nitric  acid,  dUute  the  solution  with  water,  which  throws  down  nitro- 
phenyl-acctamide  or  nitrophenyl-succLnamide,  and  distil  this  precipitate  with  caustic 
potash.  (Hofmann.) 

Properties. — Alpha-nitraniline  forms  needles  of  a  finej-ellow  colour  and  an  inch  long ; 
heavier  than  water.  They  melt  at  about  110°  (at  108°,  according  to  Arppe),  forming 
an  oil  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  which  boils  at  285°,  passes  over  in  yellow  vapours,  and 
solidifies  in  the  receiver,  forming  a  laminated  mass;  at  100°  the  crystals  sublime  in 
beautiful  laminae,  without  previous  fusion  (Hofmann  and  Muspratt).  Thesublimed 
crystals  are  rhombic  tables  of  51°  and  129°,  having  one  of  the  acute  angles  either 
perpendicularly  truncated,  or  bevelled  with  two  faces,  while  the  two  obtuse  angles  are 
sometimes  obliquely  truncated,  sometimes  unaltered  ;  macles  are  often  formed  with 
deep  re-entering  angles.  Similar  modifications  are  exhibited  by  the  crystals  obtained 
from  solution  in  water  or  alcohol  (Arppe).  The  crystals  are  inodorous  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  slightly  warmed,  they  emit  an  aromatic  odour  having  a  distant 
resemblance  to  that  of  aniline  ;  they  have  a  burning  sweet  taste,  are  perfectly  neutral, 
and  colour  firwood  (as  well  as  the  cuticle)  deep  yellow,  like  aniline,  but  do  not  produce 
any  blue  colotir  with  chloride  of  lime.    (Hofmann  and  Muspratt.) 

^-nitraniline  crystallises  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  slow  cooling  in  long  needles  ; 
but  by  more  rapid  cooling,  in  small  tabular  or  needle-shaped  crystals  with  angles  of 
69°  and  111°,  having  the  smaller  angle  truncated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a 
six-sided  table  with  angles  of  111°  and  138°.  From  an  alcoholic  solution,  the  rhombic 
tables  separate  unaltered  together  with  the  six-sided  tables  ;  an  ethereal  solution  yields 
sometimes  tables,  sometimes  capillary  needles ;  from  an  aqueous  solution  containing 
carbonate  of  sodium,  rhombic  tables  of  55°  and  125°  are  obtained;  by  sublimation, 
sometimes  needles,  sometimes  irregular  laminfe.  The  crystals  melt  at  1-11°,  volatilise 
at  about  the  same  temperature,  and  sublime  very  beautifully  when  heated  between  two 
watch-glasses.  At  100°,  the  sublimation  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  crystals  have 
also  scarcely  any  taste.  (Arppe.) 

Alpha-nitraniline  dissolves  in  600  pts.  of  water  at  18'5°,  and  much  more  readily  in 
boiling  water  (Arppe).  j3-nitraniline  dissolves  in  1250  pts.  of  water  at  12-6°  and  in 
45  pts.  of  boiling  water.    Both  modifications  dissolve  easily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  vapour  of  nitraniline  burns  with  a  bright  sooty  flame. — 
2.  Alpha-nitraniline  distils  almost  without  residue  ;  but  ;8-nitraniline  leaves  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter,  when  distilled. — 3.  Broynine  converts 
nitraniline,  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrobromic  acid,  into 
a  brown  resin  whose  solution  in  hot  alcohol  deposits  yellow  crystals,  insoluble  in  water, 
acids,  and  alkalis,  and  probably  consisting  of  dibromonitraniline,  C'*H'Br-(KO-)N 
(Hofmann  and  Muspratt). — 4.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  highly  concentrated, 
dissolves  ;8-nitraniline  without  visible  decomposition  (Arppe) ;  but  a-nitranihne  is 
violently  acted  upon  by  nitric  acid,  and  converted,  after  a  while,  into  an  acid  which 
appears  to  be  picric  acid  (Hofmann  and  Muspratt). — Gaseous  chloride  of  cyano- 
gen passed  through  melted  nitraniline  (a),  converts  part  of  it  into  diuitromelaniline, 
while  the  greater  portion  is  transformed  into  a  resinous  substance.  Alcoholic  nitrani- 
line is  decomposed  very  slowly  by  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  aqueous  aniline  in  a 
peculiar  manner;  but  nitraniline  dissolved  in  ether  forms  ydth.  chloride  of  cyanogen, 
notliing  but  hydrochlorate  of  aniline  and  yellowish  needles  of  nitrophenyl-carbamide : 

(CO)"  ■) 

2C«H''(N0')N  +  CNCI  +  H=0    =    C^H«(N0')N.HC1  +  C«HVs'0')|n=. 

6.  Neither  o-  nor  ^-nitraniline  is  acted  upon  by  the  iodides  or  bromides  of  ethyl  and 
methyl.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  xii.  639.) 
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Salts  of  NiTBANmN'E. — Nitraniline  in  either  modificiition  is  a  vory  -weak  ha.se, 
not  precipitating  any  metallic  salt.  From  the  solutions  of  its  salts,  some  of  which  are 
crystallisable  ;  it  is  precipitated  in  the  crystaUino  form  by  aniline,  as  weU  as  by  the 
caustic  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

Hi/drochloratcs.  C'H'^N^OMICl. — The  colourless  solution  of  a-nitraniline  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  yields  by  evaporation,  nacreous  crystals,  extremely  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  (Hofmann  and  Muspratt).  Elongated  rhombic  tables  with  angles  of  12(P 
and  60°,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  and  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid; 
they  are  decomposed  by  water,  which  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  base. 
(Arppe.) 

/8-nitraniline  forms  with  hydrochloric  aeid,  a  yellow  solution,  or  if  the  acid  is  in 
great  excess,  a  colourless  solution,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  rather  large,  colourless, 
tabular  crystals,  which  in  their  simplest  form,  are  four-sided  tables,  .with  angles  either 
(u)  of  95°  and  85°,  or  (h)  of  66°  and  1 15° ;  by  the  combination  of  these  two  forms,  the 
acute  angles  of  a  being  truncated  by  b,  six-sided  tables  are  formed  ;  and  by  the  trunca- 
tion of  all  the  angles  of  a,  eight-sided  tables.  The  salt  is  easily  decomposed,  both  by 
heat,  which  causes  it  to  turn  yellow  and  give  oiF  acid,  and  liy  water,  which  separates, 
the  base  almost  completely  ;  alkalis  precipitate  the  nitraniline  in  the  crystalline  form 
but  the  precipitate  redissolves  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  (Arppe.) 

Chlorojjlatmatcs,  2[C''H«(N02)N.HCl].Pt"Cr'.— The  a-salt  is  precipitated  byplatinic 
chloride  from  the  alcoholic,  but  not  from  tlie  aqueous  solution  of  a-nitraline,  as  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  which  is  extremely  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  must 
therefore  be  washed  with  ether.  The  ;8-salt  is  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  so- 
lution of  the  hydrochlorate  either  in  water  or  in  alcohol ;  it  is,  however,  mtich  more 
soluble  in  alcohol  than  in  water.  It  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  very  slender 
needles.  When  washed  with  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  it  is  converted  into  a 
yellow  salt,  apparently  consisting  of  C'*H«(NO-)N.HCl.Pt''Cl'.  (Arppe.) 

Nitrate  of  a-nitrnnilinc  is  crystalline,  easily  soluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  strong  nitric  acid.  The  ^-nitrate  crystallises  in  shining,  long,  right-angled  truncated 
prisms,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

Oxalates. — Alpha-nitraniline  forms  an  aeid  oxalate,  C''H"(NO^)N.CTT'0',  which  is 
deposited  in  yellow  crystals  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  base  and  aeid. 
Oxalate  of  ;8-nitraniline  crystallises  in  slender  needles  and  plates  sp;mugly  soluble  in 
water. 

Sidphatis. — The  a-.salt  crystallises  in  shining  rhombic  prisms,  which  dissolve  in 
water,  forming  a  clear  solution.  The  ^-salt  crystallises  from  a  solution  of  0-nitranilino 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  iu  large  shining  plates  which  have  an  acid  taste,  and  are 
decomposed  by  water. 

Tartrate  of  a-iiitranilinc  forms  a  yellow  solution  from  which  the  salt  crystallises  in 
yellow  rectangular  tables.  Potash  decomposes  the  solution,  separating  the  base  in  the 
form  of  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  Tartrate  of 
P->iitra»iliHe  crystallises  in  yellow  needles;  potash  does  not  precipitate,  but  dissolves 
it,  forming  a  red  solution.  (Arppe.) 

A  solution  of  either  modification  of  nitraniline,  mixed  with  a  recently  prepared  so- 
lution of  ffall->i!(ts,  and  afterwards  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  yields  a  copious 
flocculent  or  almost  gummy  precipitate,  which  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  potash,  a 
portion  of  the  base  being  prccijjitated  in  the  crystalline  form.  (Arppe.) 

C"=ffN»0»    =    ^  -^1^,    '    N.    (Gottlieb,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

Ixxxv.  17.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  dinitrophenyl-citraconimide.  When 
this  compound  is  treated  with  a  boiling  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium,  carbonic 
anhydride  is  evolved,  and  the  light  flocculent  crystals  of  the  amide  are  partly  dissolved, 
and  partly  converted  into  a  heavy  yellow,  crystalline  powder,  consisting  of  dinitrani- 
line  ;  when  the  action  is  complete,  this  substance  separates  out  in  more  definite  crystals. 
If  the  boiling  be  not  continued  long  enough  to  ensure  the  complete  decomposition  of 
the  imide  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  the  mother-liquor  is  found  to  contain  dini- 
trophenylcitraeonamate  of  sodium  as  well  as  citraconate.  The  dinitraniline  is 
purified  by  crystallising  it  several  times  from  boih'ng  water: 

Dinitrnphenvl-  Dinltrophenyl-citra- 
citraeuiiimide.  conamic  acid. 

"(ShST^^S    +  iro    =     c^H3(no')'[n  +  (C'H.ov-jo. 

DiritrnphPnyl-ritra-  Dinitraniline.  Citraconic  acid. 

^  conaniic  acid. 


Dinitraniline. 
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Dinitraniline  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  a  mixture 
of  alcohol  and  ether,  in  greenish-yellow,  rather  brilliant  tables,  exhibiting  a  bluish 
tint  by  reflected  hght  on  the  lateral  faces.  It  is  inodorous  ;  boils  at  185°,  giving  off 
yeUow  Tapours,  which  condense  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  sublimate  ;  the  melted  portion 
solidifies  on  cooling  into  a  deep  yellow  crj'stalline  mass.  It  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold 
water,  easily  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol.  When  heated  suddenly  in  a  tube,  it  blackens 
and  explodes.  Sulphide  of  ammonium  converts  it  into  nitrophenylene-diamine: 

Dinitraniline.  N'itroplienylene- 

diamlue. 

Dinitraniline  does  not  combine  with  acids. 

Trlnltraniline.    Trinitrophenylamidc,  Ficramidc,  C^H^N'O^  =       -g^,    '  |  N  ? 

(Pisani,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  xcii.  326.) — Obtained  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
chloride  of  trinitrophenyl  or  chloropieryl  (p.  416).  When  crude  chloropicryl  is  tritu- 
rated with  excess  of  cold  aqueous  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  the  resulting  ma.ss  is 
treated  with  boiling  water,  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of  trinitraniline,  which 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  in  crystalline  plates,  dark  yellow  by  trans- 
mitted, violet  by  reflected  light,  and  yielding  a  light  yellow  powder.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  ether.  When  heated  it  decomposes  with  detonation,  giving  off  nitrous 
fumes  and  leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.  Heated  with  aqueous  potash,  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  leaves  picrate  of  potassium. 

Azonitroplieiiylamlne,  C^H'N^O^   =   C»ff(N0'')N2  _    [C«H(NO^)^n' |  n. 

Diazotufrobcnzol.  (Griess,  Phil.  Trans.  1864,  [3],  708.) — By  treating  the  nitrates  of 
a-  and  ;8-nitraniline*  with  nitrous  acid,  nitrates  of  azonitrophenylamine  are  obtained, 
having  the  same  composition  but  differing  from  one  anothrr  in  physical  properties,  and 
yielding,  when  heated  with  bromine,  platinic  chloride,  and  other  reagents,  isomeric 
salts  exhibiting  corresponding  differencps  of  physical  character. 

Nitrate  of  a-azonitrophenylamine,  CH'N^O^.NHO',  is  precipitated  by  ether  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  in  prisms  frequently  approaching  to  cubes,  very  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  exploding  with  gTeat  violence  when 
heated.  The  i3-salt  has  about  the  same  degree  of  solubility,  but  crystallises  in  fine 
long  needles. 

Both  modifications  of  the  nitrate  when  boiled  with  water,  are  decomposed,  after  some 
time,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen-gas,  yielding  a  brownish,  easily  fusible,  slightly  acid 
substance,  which,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  nitrates  of  azophenjdamine 
azobromo-bromophenylamine,  &c.,  are  decomposed  (pp.  432,  437),  should  have  the  com- 
position of  nitrophenic  acid,  according  to  the  equation  : 

C''H3(NO=)N2    +    H=0     =     C''H'(NO')0    -i-    W ; 

Azonitrophenyl-  Nitroptienic 
amine.  acid. 

but  it  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise,  and  appears  to  differ  altogether  in  its  properties, 
both  from  nitrophenic  and  from  isonitrophenic  acid  (p.  394). 

The  cMoroplatinates,  2(C«H3N'02.HCl)Pt"Cl*,  of  both  modifications,  crystallises  in 
long  yellow  needles  or  prisms. 

Pvrhromide  of  o.-azonitrophcnylammonium.  C^II^(NO-)N-Br',  is  precipitated  by 
bromine-water  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  a-nitrate,  usually  as  an  oil  which  soon 
solidifies.  It  forms  small  orange-coloured  plates  or  prisms,  which,  unlike  the  0-com- 
pound,  cannot  be  recrystallised  from  warm  alcohol.  It  is  likewise  obtained,  together 
with  tribromonitraniline,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  azodinitrodiphenyldiamine,  the 
latter  being  suspended  in  water,  and  bromine  added  till  the  whole  is  converted  into  a 
heavy  brownish-red  oil : 

C"^H''(N0-)2N'    +    Br»     =     C«H\N0=)N2Br'    +    C''H^Bi-5(N0=)N   +  2HBr. 

Azodinilro-diphenyl-  Perbromide.  Tribromonitraniline. 

diamine. 

On  decanting  the  supernatant  aqueous  mother-liquor,  and  allowing  the  excess  of 
bromine  to  evaporate,  the  oil  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  Before  however  com- 
plete solidification  occurs,  thick  yellowish-red  crystals  frequently  shoot  out,  consisting 
of  the  nearly  pure  perbromide,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  tribromauiline  by 
pulverisation  and  washing  with  ether.  If  no  distinct  crj'stals  form  after  tlie  bromine 
has  evaporated,  the  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of  theperbromideand tribromonitraniline, 
must  be  pressed  between  filter-paper  and  washed  with  ether,  to  dissolve  out  tho 

•  Tlie  prpfixes  a  and  /3  .ire  here  used  in  the  sense  opposite  to  that  assigned  to  them  in  Griess's 
paper  (see  foot-note,  p.  445). 
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triLromonitraniline.  This  however  is  attended  with  loss,  since  the  perbromide  is 
partly  converted  by  the  ether  into  nitrobi-oraobenzene. 

The  /3-perbromide  is  precipitated  by  bromine-water  from  the  aqueous  /8-nitrate,  in 
slender  orange  prisms  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  easily  soluljle 
in  warm  alcohol,  whence  the  compound  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  well-defined 
crystals. 

On  heating  tlie  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  a-  and  /3-perbromidc,  a-  and  /3-nitrobronio- 
Lenzene,  C'HVNOOBr  (p.  416),  are  obtained. 

The  a-perbromide   treated  with  aqueous   ammonia  is  converted    into  a-azo- 

nitrophenylcne-diamin  e,  [C' (NO  )N^]  |-j^2^  diazo  ni tro benzolimide, 
[(C  H  (NO^^N  )]        which  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  needles,  melting  at  52^. 

The  ;8-pei'bromide  yields  in  like  manner  a  compound  having  the  same  composition, 
but  crystallising  in  very  brilliant  yellow  rounded  plat^'s  which  melt  at  71°. 

Tribromonitropbenylamine,  or  Tribromonitraniline,  C*H'Br'(NO-)N. — 
Produced  as  above  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  azodinitrodiphenyldiamine.  To  obtain 
it  pure,  the  ethereal  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
warm  alcohol;  the  solutionis  mixed  with  water  till  it  becomes  milky  and  deposits 
cr^'stals,  and  the  crystals  are  thrown  on  a  filter,  pressed  between  sheets  of  filter-paper 
to  i-emove  any  adhering  nitrobromobenzene,  and  further  purified  by  crystallisation 
from  weak  alcohol.  It  crystallises  in  small  slightly  yellowish  plates  which  cannot  be 
Bublimed  without  decomposition.  (Griess.) 


II.  Derivatives  op  Aniline  formed  hy  eeplacement  op  Hydrogen  not 

BELONGING  TO  THE  PhENYL-EAJDICLB. 


The  extra-radical  or  typic  hydrogen  of  aniline  may  be  replaced  wholly  or  partially, 
both  by  acid  and  by  alcoliol-radicles.  In  the  former  case,  neutral  or  acid  amides  are 
produced,  such  as  pheiiyl-acetamide,*  (C*H*)(C-H'0)HN,  phenyl-dibenzoylamide, 
(C'^H'*j(C'ff  0)-N,  &c.  These  compounds  are  described  with  the  several  acids,  or  in 
separate  articles.  In  the  latter  case,  basic  amines  are  formed,  such  as  methvl-aniline, 
(C»H^)(CH')HN,  methyl-amylauiline,  C"H^)(CH3)(CTI")N,  &e. :  these  will  be  de- 
scribed in  the  following  p)ages.  They  are  produced  by  the  action  of  the  bromides  and 
iodides  of  the  alcohol-radicles  on  aniline :  those  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is 
replaced  by  alcohol-radicles  are  capable  of  uniting  with  the  alcoholic  iodides,  forming 
compounds  belonging  to  the  ammonium-type  (see  Phenylamjioniums). 

Allylaniline,  or  Allylopbenylamine,  C'n"N  =  C'H^Vn.    (H.  Schiff,  Ann. 

H  ) 

Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iii.  364.) — A  mixture  of  aniline  and  iodide  of  allyl  becomes  heated 
to  100°  in  a  few  minutes,  and  forms  a  very  soluble  crystalline  mass  of  hydriodate  of 
allylaniliue.  The  free  base  separated  from  this  salt  by  potash  is  a  yellow  liquid  cf 
specific  gravity  0  982  at  25° ;  having  an  odour  of  aniline  and  of  geraniums,  and  a 
burning  taste  ;  slightly  soluble  in  water.  Its  salts  are  crystalline,  easily  soluble,  and 
are  coloured  violet  by  hypochlorite  of  calcium.  The  concentrated  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate  gives  with  platinic  chloride  a  dark  yellow  precipitate,  which  usually 
separates  as  a  resin  becoming  crystalline  after  a  while.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  and  contains  2(C»II"N.HCl)Pt"Cl^  (p.  469). 

The  free  base  treated  with  cp»o«</ioZ  yields  h  ep  ty  li  de  ne -di  ally  1-diplic  n  y  1- 
di amine,  (C'H'')"(C'H^)=(C=ff)'N-. 

C^H--  ) 

Amylaniline,  C"H"N  =    C=H"  >N.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  .1.  iii.  297  ; 

H  3 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  153.) — To  obtain  this  base,  a  mixture  of  aniline  and  bromide  of 
amyl  is  set  aside  at  the  ordinary  temperature  for  several  days  ;  the  mother-liquor,  con- 

*  Vote  ta  Phi'm/lacdawiile  ('[t.  418).  Tliis  compound  is  rasily  produced  bv  prolonged  boiling  (coho- 
bation)  of  aniline  witJi  concentrated  acetic  acid  (C<>H7N.C2H''0'- H-'O  =  C:«H'NO).  On  suliscquent 
distillation,  tlie  amide  pa-^t^es  over  and  solidifies  in  a  wliite  par.iffin-like  mass.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
waier,  alcohol,  ether,  benzene,  and  v  ilatile  oils ;  crystallines  on  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous  solulinn 
in  small  colonrless  needles  ;  from  oil  of  lemons,  in  large  needles.  It  melts  at  101°,  and  boils  at  i9iP 
(har.  at  7.'ift  mm.).  Specific  gravity  =  I-O  9  at  in  ri°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4  807—4  887  ;  calc.  = 
4'()71.  It  is  decomposed  by  sodium,  yielding  aniline  and  a  sn  all  quantity  of  another  basic  oil  (Gr  e  v  i  1 1  e 
Williams,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  lOfi.) 
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sisting  of  amylaniline  and  bromide  of  amyl,  is  decanted  from  tlie  resulting  crystals  of 
hydrobromate  of  aniline ;  and  the  bromide  of  amyl  is  distilled  off : 

2C«H'N    +    C^H'iBr      =      C'^H'N.KBr    +  C"H"N. 

Or  a  mixture  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  bromide  of  amyl  is  heated  in  the  water- 
bath  ;  the  excess  of  bromide  of  amyl  removed  by  distillation ;  and  the  remaining 
hydrobromate  of  amylaniline  decomposed  by  potash,  whereby  the  amylaniline  is  separated 
in  the  form  of  an  oil,  which  may  bo  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  agitation  with  water, 
and  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Amylaniline  is  a  colourless  oil,  which  boUs  steadily  at  258°,  has  an  agreeable  odour 
like  that  of  roses  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  an  oifensive  odour  of  fusel-oil  when 
heated.  Heated  with  bromide  of  ethyl  to  100°,  it  is  converted  into  hydrobromate  of 
ethylamylaniline,  and  with  bromide  of  amyl  into  diamylaniline. 

Its  compounds  with  hydrobromic,  hydrochloric  and  oxalic  acids,  form  beautiful 
crystals,  which  have  a  fatty  lustre,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water,  and  when  heated  with 
water,  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an  oil  which  soUdifies  on  cooling. — The  chloro- 
platinate  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  unctuous  mass,  which  crystallises  only  after 
a  considerable  time,  and  when  a  portion  of  it  has  suffered  decomposition. 

DiAMXLANiLiNE,  C"II"N  =(Q5jju)2|N.  (Hofmanu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lxxiv.156.) 

Amylaniline  heated  for  two  days  in  the  water-bath  with  excess  of  bromide  of  amyl, 
yields  crystals  of  hydrobromate  of  diamylanihne,  from  which  the  base  may  be  separated 
as  above.  It  is  an  oil  boiling  between  273°  and  280°,  and  having  the  odour  of  amyl- 
aniline. 

Its  salts  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  when  the  base  is  heated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  resulting  salt  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an 
oil,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  mass  having  a  fatty  lustre. — The  plati- 
num-salt, 2(C"'II-'N.IICl)Pt''Cl^,  is  precipitated,  on  mixing  the  hydi'oehlorate  with 
tetrachloride  of  platinum,  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  oil  which  quickly  solidifies  to  a 
brick-red  crystalline  mass  ;  alcoholic  solutions  immediately  yield  crystals. 

Cetylaniline,  C'^H'^N  =  C"^H">N.  (Fridau,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxiii.  25.)— 
-K  ) 

Iodide  of  cetyl  heated  to  100°  with  excess  of  aniline  yields  crystalline  hydriodate  of 
aniline  and  free  cetylamine,  which  may  be  separated  from  the  crystals  by  means  of 
water  and  ether,  and  purified  by  converting  it  into  a  hydroehlorate,  decomposing  this 
salt  by  potash,  and  recrystaUising  the  free  base  thus  obtained  from  alcohol. 

Cetylaniline  crystallises  in  silvery  scales  which  melt  at  42°,  and  solidify  at  32°  to  a 
yellowish-white  mass  of  crystalline  rosettes.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  easil}'  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  dees  not  precipitate  metallic  salts,  and  has  no  action  on  vegetable 
colours. 

The  hydroehlorate  crystallises  in  shining  plates. — The  chloroplatinate  (2C--ff°N". 
HCl).Pt'''Cl'',  is  precipitated  in  reddish-yellow  crystalline  flocks  on  adding  water  to  a 
mixture  of  hydi'oehlorate  of  cetylaniline  and  alcoholic  platiuic  chloride.  The  nitrate 
crystaUises  in  shining  laminae,  the  alcoholic  solution  of  which  is  partially  decomposed 
by  evaporation.  The  oxalate  forms  colourless  confusedly  interlaced  needles.  The 
sulphate  is  the  most  soluble  of  the  salts  of  cetylaniline;  it  may  be  completely  separated 
from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  water. 

Etbylaniline.   C«H"N  =  C^H^N.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Q\i.  J.  iii.  285 ; 
H  i 

— Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxiv.  128.) — A  mixture  of  aniline  and  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl, 
gently  heated  in  an  apparatus  which  allows  the  condensed  vapours  to  flow  back  again, 
passes  into  spontaneous  ebullition,  and  afterwai'ds  on  cooling  yields  crystals  of  hydro- 
bromate of  etbylaniline  :  C^H'N  +  C^H^Br  =  CsH"N.HBr.  The  aqueous  solution  of 
the  hydrobromate  of  etbylaniline  is  mixed  with  concentrated  potash,  and  the  brown  oil 
which  rises  to  the  surface  is  removed  with  the  pipette,  dried  over  hydrate  of  potassium, 
and  rectified. 

Etbylaniline  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil  of  sp.  gr.  0'95i  at 
18°;  boils  constantly  at  20i° ;  smells  like  aniline;  does  not  produce  any  blue  colour 
with  chloride  of  lime  ;  colours  firwood  and  elder-pith  yellow,  but  much  less  strongly 
than  aniline.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Etbylaniline  quickly  turns  brown  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or 
even  under  the  mere  influence  of  light. — 2.  With  bromine  it  forms  a  neutral  (tribro- 
mauiline  ?)  and  a  basic  compound. — 3.  It  takes  fire  in  contact  with  dry  chromic  acid. — 
4.  With  phosgene  gas  it  acts  violently,  forming  a  hydroehlorate  and  an  iadifferent  oil. — 
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5.  With  sulpliide  of  carbon,  it  slowly  gives  off  sulphuretted  hydrogen. — 6.  Ci/anogc7i 
ffas  passed  through  alcoholic  ethylanilino,  forms  short  prisms  probably  consisting  of 
cyanethylaniline,  C"H"N-.  This  compound  is  separated  in  the  pulverulent  form,  on 
adding  ammonia  to  the  solution  of  the  crystals  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid:  its  solution  iu 
sulphuric  acid,  on  being  mixed  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  deposits  the  hydroehlo- 
rate  in  beautiful  crystals  ;  its  platinum-salt  is  very  soluble. — 7.  Ethylaniliue  absorbs 
gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  rapidly  and  with  rise  of  tempera  ture,  and  then  solidi- 
fies on  cooling  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mixture  containing  a  neutral  oil  and  the  hydi'O- 
ehlorate  of  a  volatile  oily  base. — 8.  Ethylaniline  heated  for  two  days  iu  the  water- 
bath  with  iodide  of  mctli.ijl  yields  crystals  of  hydriodate  of  methyl-ethyl-aniliue 
(C°H^)(CH^)(C^H*)N.HI.  In  like  manner  nith  bromide  of  ethyl  and  bromide  of  cimyl, 
it  yields  the  hydrobromates  of  diethylaniline  (C°ff)(C-IP)^N,  and  ethyl-amyl-auiline 
(C'^ff)(C=H^)(C^H")N. 

Combinations. — The  salts  of  ethylaniline  dissolve  very  easily  in  water,  less  easily  m 
alcohol,  from  which  also  they  crystallise  better.  The  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  have 
not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  solid  form.  The /i^rf/-o5romai!f,  C'H"N.HBr,  prepared 
as  above,  crystalhses  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation-  iu  large 
tables.  At  a  gentle  heat  it  sublimes  iu  ueedles  without  decomposition,  but  when 
quickly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  aniUue  aud  bromide  of  ethyl.  It  dissolves  very 
readily  in  water. 

Mercuric  chloride  and  trichloride  of  gold  added  to  hydrochlorate  of  ethylanilina 
throw  down  yellow  oils  which  quickly  decompose. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Ethylandine,  2(CsH"N.HCl).Pt''Cl^— A  saturated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  of  ethylaniline,  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  platinic  chloride, 
throws  down  an  oil  of  a  deep  orange-j'ellow  colour,  which,  after  a  few  hours,  solidifies 
in  the  crystalline  form;  a  somewhat  more  dilute  mixtiu-e  deposits  after  a  few  hom's, 
splendid  needles  an  inch  long,  which  must  be  washed  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and  a 
little  alcohol.  The  crystals  are  permanent  at  100°,  aud  dissolve  very  readily  in. 
water  and  alcohol. 

DiETUTLANiLiKE.    CH'^N    =   (Q2jp^2^N-    (H 0 f m a u u,  AuD.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv. 

135.) — The  hydrobromate  of  this  base  separates  in  crystals  from  a  mixture  of  ethyl- 
aniline with  a  very  large  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  and  when  freed  from  adhering 
bromide  of  ethyl,  and  treated  with  jjotash,  as  in  the  preparation  of  ethylaniline,  yields 
diethylaniline,  as  a  transparent,  colourless  oil  of  sp.  gv.  0'936  at  18°,  boiling  with  per- 
fect steadiness  at  213-5°,  aud  exhibiting  with  firwood  and  chloride  of  lime,  the  same  reac- 
tions as  ethylaniline.  It  remains  transparent  and  colourless  when  exposed  to  the  air. 
With  iodide  of  ethyl  it  yields  iodide  of  triethyl-phenylammonium,  (C-ff)^(C''II*)NI. 

Hydrobromate  of  Diethyl  aniline,  C'H'^NHBr,  prepared  as  above,  forms  large  four- 
sided  tables,  which  at  a  gentle  heat  melt  and  sublime  in  needles  without  decomposition  ; 
but  when  quickly  heated,  are  almost  wholly  resolved  into  an  oily  distillate  consisting  of 
ethylaniline  and  bromide  of  ethyl. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Diethylandioic,  2(C'"H:'^N.IICl).Pt'''CH,  is  precipitated  from  some- 
what concentrated  solutions  of  hydrochlorate  of  diethylaniline  and  tetrachloride  of 
platinum,  in  the  form  of  a  brownish-yellow  oil  which  soon  solidifies  in  a  hard  mass; 
but  from  more  dilute  solutions  it  is  gradually  deposited  in  yellow  prisms  which  may 
be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  is  less  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  in 
water  than  the  platinum-salt  of  ethylaniline.  (Ilofinann.) 

ETHYT.ni!0M.4:NiLiNE.    CTI"'BrN  =    C'lP  ^N.    Bromaniline  treated  with  excess 

H  i 

of  bromide  of  ethyl  is  quickly  converted  into  hydrobromate  of  ethylbromaniline  (p.  278) 
wliich,  when  treated  -v^ith  potash,  yields  ethylbromimilino  exactly  resembling  ethyl- 
cliloraniline.  Its  platinum-salt  is  a  viscid  oil.  (Hofmaun,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxiv. 
125.) 

ETHri-LCHLOiLi.Nn.iNE.     C''II"'C1N  =    C-H^  vN.— A  mixture  of  cliloraniliuo  and 

H  i 

excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl,  kept  for  some  days  at  100°,  and  then  freed  from  excess  of 
bromide  of  ethyl  by  distillation  with  water,  leaves  a  solution  of  hydrobromate  of  ethyl- 
chlorauihue,  uu  which  a  few  drops  of  the  base  float.  This  base  is  completely  separated 
by  potash  in  the  form  of  an  oil  of  high  boiling  point,  remaining  liquid  below  0°,  and 
having  an  odour  like  that  of  anise-oil. 

The  salts  of  tin's  base  are  much  more  soluble  than  those  of  chloraniline. 

T'he  sulphate  :nv\  oxalate  cr3'stallise  ;  the  chloropilatinatc  docs  not.  (ITofmann, 
Ann.  Cii.  Pharm.  Lxxiv.  143.) 
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DiETHYLCHLOEANn-iNE.    C'°H"C1N  =  (Q  -jjsy^^N. — A  mixture  of  bromide  of  ethyl 

and  ethylcbloraniline  dried  in  a  hot  current  of  air  and  heated  to  100°  for  two  days, 
is  converted  into  hydrobromate  of  diethylchloraniline;  and  from  this  the  base  is 
separated  by  potash  as  a  brownish  oO,  which  is  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  freed 
from  potash  by  washing  with  water,  and  from  ether  by  eraporation. 

The  sohition  of  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields  with  platinic  chloride  an  orange- 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  ehloroplatiuate  2(C"'H"ClN.HCl).Pt"Cl'.  (Hof- 
mann,  loc.  cit.) 

Ethyl-allyl-aniline.   C'H'^N  =  C-H^VN. — The  hydriodate  is  obtained  by 

heating  allylaniline  with  iodide  of  ethyl  for  two  or  three  days,  as  a  crystalline  mass, 
I'rom  which  potash  separates  the  base  as  a  thick  yellow  oil  having  no  characteristic 
odonr,  distilling  between  220^  and  225°,  and  forming  soluble  salts.  An  acid  oxalate, 
C"H'^N.C-H-0^,  crystalhsps  from  a  solution  of  the  base  in  excess  of  hot  aqueous  oxalic 
acid,  in  spherical  groups  of  small  needles.    (Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iii.  364.) 

CW  ■) 

Ethtl-amtl-aniline.     C'H-'N    =    C-ff  >N.     (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 

Ixxlv.  156). — A  mixtiu-e  of  amylaniline  and  excess  of  bromide  of  ethyl  [vid.  sup^),  or  of 
c-tliylaniline  and  excess  of  bromide  of  amyl  or  of  indide  of  amyl,  which  acts  most 
quickly,  is  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  two  days,  and  the  base  is  separated  from  the 
resulting  hydi-obromate  of  ethylamylaniline  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  product 
is  a  colourless  oil,  boiling  at  262°,  therefore  only  4°  higher  than  amylaniline. 

When  heated  with  iodide  of  melhyl  it  yields  the  iodide  of  methyl-ethyl-amylo- 
phenylammonium,  (CH^)(C2H»)(C*H'>)(C«ff)NI. 

The  Hydrobromate  and  Hydrochlorate  of  Ethtjlamt/laniline  crystallise.  The  former 
is  resolved  by  distillation  into  ethylaniline  and  bromide  of  amyl : 

C"H-'N.nBr    =    C«H"N  +  C=H"Br. 

The  cWoroplatinate  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  an  orange-yellow  viscid  liquid, 
which  solidifies  in  crystals  fusible  at  100° 

BCetbylaniline.  C'H'N  =  CH4n.    (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv.  150.) 
H  ) 

— This  base,  metameric  with  benzylamine  or  toluidine,  (C'II')H'N,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  iodide  or  bromide  of  methyl  on  aniline.  The  mixture,  which  should  be  made 
gradually,  to  avoid  too  great  a  rise  of  temperatiu'e,  soon  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass 
of  hydriodate  or  hydrobromate  of  methylaniline,  from  the  aqueous  solution  of  which 
the  oily  base  may  be  separated  by  potash. 

Methylaniline  is  a  transparent  oU,  which  boils  at  192°,  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and 
colours  aqueous  chloride  of  lime  violet,  but  not  so  strongly  as  aniline.  Its  salts  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  are  separated  from  their  aqueous  solution  in  the 
crystalline  state  by  acids. 

The  cMoroplatmate,  2(C'H'N.HCl).Pt'''Cl'',  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  limpid  oil, 
quickly  changing  to  pale  yellow  crystalline  scales  which  must  be  quickly  washed  ■vritli 
cold  water  and  dried.  They  soon  turn  black  from  decomposition,  and  when  alcoholic 
solutions  are  used,  a  black  mass  is  immediately  precipitated. 

The  oxalate  crystallises  readily,  but  quickly  decomposes,  reproducing  anihne. 

Methyl-amyl-aniline,  C'-H"N  =  CH^  YE,  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of 

C^H") 

hydi'ate  of  methyl-ethyl-amylo-phenylammonium,  water  and  ethylene  being  given  off 
at  the  same  time: 

[(CH^)(C-H^)(C5H")(C''ff)N]H0    =    (Cff  )(C^H")(C''ff)N  +  C=H*  +  H=0. 

It  is  an  oil  having  an  agreeable  odour.  The  chloroplaihiate,  2(C"H:'«N.HCl).Pt''CP,  is 
a  crystalline  precipitate.    (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lsxix.  15.) 

IVIethyl-ethyx-axiline.   C'H"N  =  CH^N.   (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxiv. 

c-hO 

162.) — Ethylaniline  heated  with  iodide  of  methyl  for  two  days  to  100°,  yields  crystals  of 
hydriodate  of-methyl-ethyl-aniline.  The  base  separated  therefrom  smells  like  ethyl- 
aniline, but  is  not  coloured  by  chloride  of  lime.  Its  salts  are  very  soluble  and  mostly 
uncrystallisable. 


DI-  AND  TRI-PHENYLAMINE, 
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Pbenylanilines.— 1.  Dipiienyi-uiint?,  C'-ir'N     =    C^H^lN.  (Hofmaun, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxxii.  163.) — This  base,  isomeric  with  xenylamiuo  (C'-H')H-N,  is 
produced  by  the  distillation  of  triphcnyl-rosaniline  (aniline-blue),  C-°H"'(C'*H'')^N^. 
When  commercial  aniline-blue  is  subjected  to  distillation,  a  faintly  yellowish  liquid 
passes  over,  and  when  the  portion  which  distils  between  280° — 300°  is  mixed  with  hy- 
drochloric aeid,  it  immediately  solidifies  to  a  hydroohlorate,  sparingly  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  easily  purified  by  washing  with  alcohol  and  reerystallisation  from 
alcohol.  This  salt  mixed  with  ammonia  yields  colourless  oil-drops  which  solidify 
in  a  few  seconds  to  a  hard  crystalline  mass  of  diplienylamine. 

This  base  is  also  found  in  small  quantity  amongst  the  products  of  distillation  of 
rosaniline,  Icucaniline,  and  melaniline. 

Diplienylamine  has  a  peculiar  odour  of  flowers,  and  an  aromatic  taste  with  burning 
after-taste.  It  melts  at  45°  to  a  yellow  oil,  which  boils  constantly  at  310°.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Neither  the  aqueous 
nor  the  alcoholic  solution  exhibits  the  slightest  alkaline  reaction.  The  crystals  treated 
with  concentrated  acids  are  immediately  converted  into  tlie  corresponding  salts,  which 
however  are  extremely  unstable,  the  base  being  separated  from  them  even  by  water  in 
oily  drops  which  soon  solidify  to  crystals.  From  the  hydrochlorate  every  trace  of  the 
base  may  be  removed  by  prolonged  washing  with  water.  The  hijdi-ochloreitc, 
C''^II"N.HC1,  is  obtained  by  reerystallisation  from  alcohol  in  white  needles,  which  soon 
turn  blue  in  contact  with  the  air. 

Diplienylamine  and  its  salts  treated  with  strong  (7ciV7  immediately  assume  a 

splendid  blue  colour ;  the  reaction  is  best  exhibited  by  mixing  the  base  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  then  adding  nitric  acid  by  drops ;  it  is  very  delicate,  and  serves  to 
distinguish  diphenylamine  from  all  similar  bodies  excepting  plienyl-tolylamine  (p.  454). 
The  compound  to  wliich  this  blue  colour  is  due  is  likewise  produced  by  the  action  of 
other  oxidising  agents  ;  thus  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  with  ]}Udinic 
chloride,  a  blue  solution  is  formed,  from  which  the  chloroplatinate  sejiarates  only  on 
very  strong  concentration,  and  even  then  deeply  coloured. 

When  diphenylamine  is  mixed  with  toluidine  (benzylamino)  and  the  mixture  treated 
with  mercuric  chloride  or  arsenic  acid,  or  any  of  the  other  reagents  by  which  or- 
dinai-y  aniline  is  converted  into  aniline-red,  a  fused  mass  is  obtained  which  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  with  splendid  violet-blne  colour.  The  body  thus  formed,  which 
has  the  character  of  a  true  dye-stuff,  is  probably  monophenyl- rosaniline, 
C=«H'«(C«H^)N5.H20. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  diphenylamine  mixed  with  bromine,  yields  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  tetrabromo-diphenylamine,  C'-'H'Br^N,  probably  = 
(0''ir'Br*)-HN.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  separates  from  boiling 
alcohol  in  beautiful  silky  crystals. 

Diphenylamine  heated  with  chloride  of  bcnco//l  yields  diphonyl-beuzamide, 

^C'H^ol''^'  '"^       form  of  a  thick  oil  which  crystaUises  on  cooling.    (See  Phenyl- 

BENZiMIDES). 

2.  TmpuENTXAMiifE.  CH'^N  =  (C''H^)'N.  Diphcnyl-aniline.  (Gussmann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  c.  57.) — This  base  has  not  yet  been  obtained  directly  from 
aniline  or  any  other  phenyl-compound ;  but  a  base  metameric,  or  possibly  identical,  with 
it  is  produced  by  the  tlistillation  of  sulphate  of  cinnamyl  and  ammonium  with  slaked  lime : 

2[C''H'(NH*)S0'-]  -t-  Ca'H^O^    =    C'^H'^N  +  NH'  +  2H=0  +  Ca"H-S'=0«. 

The  distillate,  which  consists  of  a  dark  yellow  oily  liquid  and  a  watery  ammoniacal 
liquid  containing  the  organicbase,  is  boiled  with  carbonate  of  sodium  or  dilute  potash-ley, 
till  all  the  ammonia  and  volatile  hydrocarbon,  &c.,  are  expelled ;  the  fixed  alkali  re- 
moved by  repeated  washing,  &c.,  with  diminishing  quantities  of  hot  water  ;  and,  after 
the  water  has  been  separated  as  completely  as  possible  by  decantation,  the  oily  base  is 
distilL-d  in  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  temperature  being  kept  low  at  first  to  evap- 
orate tlie  water,  and  the  base  afterwards  distilled  off  between  140°  and  150°;  this 
temperature  should  be  kept  up  as  long  as  possible,  since  the  base  decomposes  at 
higher  temperatures. 

The  base  thus  obtained  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
bo  mes  yellow  at  first,  and  afterwards  red.  It  boils  between  140°  and  150°,  and  dis- 
solves sparingly  in  water,  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  salts  are  very  unstable,  all  of  them,  excepting  the  chloroplatinate,  decomposing 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air  either  in  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution.  The 
hydrochlorate  crystaUises  in  shining  lamiuse  having  a  slight  tinge  of  red.    The  chloro- 
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plaiinate,  2C'*H"'NCl.Pt''Cl\  separates  on  mixing  the  alcoliolic  bydrochlorate  witti  a 
moderately  strong  and  neutral  alcoliolic  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  as  a  dark  yellow, 
bulky,  flocculent  precipitate,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  crystallising  from  alcohol  of 
75 — 80  per  cent,  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  brown  glassy  crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  system. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  the  free  base  mixed  with  alcoholic  platitxie  cMoridc,  forms  a 
bulky  precipitate  of  the  compound  C^^H^N-PtCl'.  Analogous  compounds  are  obtained 
with  mercuric  chloride  and  silver-nitrate. 

The  base  CH'^N  above  described  is  usually  regarded  as  triphenylamine,  but  it  has 
not  been  shown  to  yield  by  decomposition  any  compound  of  phenyl,  or  any  of  the  usual 
products  of  decomposition  of  phenyl-compounds ;  and  the  mode  of  its  formation  seems 
rather  to  show  that  it  is  dicinnamylamine,  (C°H')^HN.  With  iodide  of  ethyl,  it 
yields  the  compound  C™H™KI  =  (C^H^)(C'=H*)^NI  or  (C=H=)(C'H')'HKI  (see  phenyl- 
ammonium). 

Tolylanillne,    Benzylanillne,    Pbenyl-tolylamine  or  Pbenyl-benzyl- 


amine.    C"H"N  =  C'H' >-N.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.Pharm.  cxxxii.  292.)— Produced 


by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  salt  of  tritolyl-rosaniline  (toluidine-blue)  in  the  same  manner 
as  diphenylamine  is  produced  from  triphenyl-rosaniline  (p.  453).  To  prepare  it,  a 
solution  of  crystallised  acetate  of  rosaniline  in  twice  its  weight  of  toluidine  (benzyl- 
amine)  is  boiled  for  some  hours  in  a  flask  having  a  vertical  condensing  tube  ;  the  blue 
mass  is  then  distilled,  and  the  distillate  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with 
water,  whereby  aniline  and  toluidine  and  other  bases  accompanying  the  phenj'ltolyl- 
amine  are  dissolved  as  hydrochlorates,  wliile  the  phenyl-tolylamine  remains  as  an  oily 
layer,  which  usually  solidifies  or  may  easily  be  purified  by  rectification.  The  resulting 
crystals  are  finally  recrystallised  from  alcohol. 

Phenyl-tolylamine  melts  at  87°  and  boils  334-5  (corrected).  It  is  much  less  soluble 
than  diphenylamine.  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  blue  substance  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  that  produced  in  like  manner  from  diphenylamine.  It  unites  with  acids 
forming  loosely  combined  compounds  which  are  easily  decomposed  by  contact  with  water, 
by  heat,  or  even  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum.  The  hydrochlorate,  C'^H'^N.HCl, 
obtained  by  adding  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  base,  crystallises  in  laminse. 

Phenyltolylamine  fused  with  mercuric  cldoride,  forms  a  dark-coloured  mass  which 
di solves  in  alcohol  with  splendid  violet-blue  colour,  and  probably  consists  of 
diphenyl-rosaniline,  C-°H"(C^ff)=m 

Phenyl-tolylamine  heated  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  forms  phenyl-tolyl-benz- 
amide)  (C^ff)(C'H')(C'=H^O)=N. 

Vinyl-aniline.  C'H»N  =  (C=H=)(C^H')HN?  Acetyl-av.iline.—k  base  obtained 
together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  ethylene  on  aniline 
(Natansou,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  297).  It  is  probably  identical  with  ethylene- 
phenylamine,  (C=ff)"(C-ff)N  (see  page  456,  foot-note). 


These  are  diatomic  ammonias  having  2  at.  hydrogen  replaced  by  phenyl,  and  2  or  3 
other  hydrogen  atoms  by  a  di-  or  tri-atomic  radicle. 

Hofmann  (Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  ix.  277;  s.  104),  by  acting  upon  aniline  with dibromide 
of  ethylene,  obtained  ethylene-diphenyldiamine  and  diethylene-diphenyl- 
diamine,  according  to  the  equations  : 


and  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  iii.  343),  by  treating  aniline  with  acetic  aldehyde 
(oxide  of  ethylidene),  has  obtained  two  compounds  of  the  same  composition  as  the  pre- 
ceding, but  differing  from  them  in  physical  properties,  and  related  to  them  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  aldehj^de  to  oxide  of  ethylene,  and  acetal  to  diethylate  of  ethylene,  that  is 
to  say,  containing  ethylidene  (ii.  598)  instead  of  ethylene.  Their  formation  may  be 
represented  by  equations  exactly  similar  to  the  preceding,  substituting  O  for  Br-. 

Compounds  analogous  to  the  second  of  these  bases  are  likewise  obtained  by  treating 
anihne  with  valerianic,  oenanthylic,  benzoic,  and  other  aldehydes,  the  general  equation 
of  their  formation  being  : 


l>>  Pbenyl-diamines. 


2(C''H\H=.N)  -1-  C^H'Br- 
2(C«HIH^.N)  +  2C=H<Br2 


(C=ff)"(C«ff)=H=N=  -1-  2HBr. 
(C=JE^)XC«ff)^N=      +  4HBr; 


(C"il»)"-) 
(C'=H»)''  \ 


PHENYL-DIAMINES. 
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A  phenyl-diaminQ  containing  a  triatomio  radicle,  viz.  formyl-diplipnyl-diamine, 
(CH)"'(C'*H^)"HN-,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  aniline  (Hofmann, 
Proc.  Koy.  Soc.  ix.  230),  thus: 

2(C=mH2.N)  +  CHOP    =    (CHy'(C^ff)2HN2  +  3HC1. 

Griess  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  257  I  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  337),  by  passing  nitrous 
acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline,  has  obtained  azodiphenyldiamino, 
(C»HO') 

C'-H"N'  _      jj'"         J  and  similar  compounds  are  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitrous 
H  3 

acid  on  alcoholic  solutions  of  bromaniline,  chloraniline,  and  nitraniline. 

Lastly,  melaniliue,  C'^II^N',  maybe  regarded  as  cy  ano-dipheny  1 -diami  n  o, 
CN  1 

(C'^H^)->N-,  and  the  base  C"H"N',  produced  by  the  action  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon 

CN  I 

on  aniline,  as  cya no -  triphenyl- diamine, 

1.  Ethylene -com-p o un ds. 

SStbylene-diphenyl-diamlne.  C''II"^N=  =  _(C-H')"(C»H5)=H=Nl— This  com- 
pound is  obtained  by  treating  bromide  of  ethylene  with  a  large  excess  of  aniline  (1  vol. 
of  the  former  to  4  vol.  of  the  latter).  The  mixture  rapidly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass, 
from  which  water  removes  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  leaving  a 
brown  resinous  substance,  which  gradually  but  imperfectly  solidifies.  This  substance 
forms  a  hydrochlorate  which  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  may 
be  readily  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  On  mixing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  this  pure  hydrochlorate  with  potash  or  ammonia,  ethylene-diphenyl- 
diamine  separates  as  an  oil  which  quickly  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  and  may  be 
purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  dilute  alcohol. 

Ethylene-diphenyl-diamine  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  melts  at  59^. 
With  hydrochloric  acid  it  forms  the  hydrochlorate,  C"H'°N^2HC1,  or  chloride  of 
ethylene-diphcnyl-diammonium,  (C-H'')"(C°H^)-H*N-.C1-,  which  when  treated  with 
platinic  chloride  yields  the  chloroplatinate,  (C=H')"(C«H=)=H^N=CP.Pti^Cr'. 

Bibromidc  of  ethylene  in  presence  of  alcohol,  converts  it  into  diethylene-diphenyl- 
diamine :  „ 

(C-H')"(C''H^)'ffN=  +  C'H'Br^    =    (C'^H<)=(C'=H!*)=N2  +  2ITBr. 

Ethyldjc-diphenyl-dietkyl-diamine,  Q'^-'W  =  {CWyXC'Wfi^C-WfW, 
is  obtained,  in  combination  with  hydriodic  acid,  by  digesting  ethylene-diplienyl-diamine 
with  iodide  of  ethyl  for  some  hours  at  100°.  The  hydriodate,  C'"H=W-.2ni,  or  iodide 
of  ethylene-diphenyl-diethyl-diammonium,  C'SH=«N-P  =  (C"H<)"(C«ff)=(C-H5)=H=N2.P, 
then  separates  in  well-defined  prisms  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol. 
When  treated  with  potash  it  yields  the  free  base,  C'H-'^N'^,  which  is  also  crystalline  and 
melts  at  70°.    The  chloroflatinate,  C'^'H-^N-CP.Pti'Cr',  crystallises  in  needles. 

Diethylene-diphenyl-diamine.  C'^H'^N-  =  (C'^'H')-(C''H^)=N=.— This  base  is 
produced,  as  already  observed,  by  the  action  of  bromide  of  ethylene  on  ethylene- 
diphenyl-diamine;  also,  together  with  two  others  having  the  same  percentage  composition, 
by  heating  1  vol.  bromide  of  ethylene  with  2  vol.  aniline.  It  was  at  first  regarded  by 
Hofmann  as  ethylenc-i)he7iylamine,  (C^H')"(C'^H*)N,  but  its  deportment  witli  the  iodides 
of  methyl  and  ethyl  (p.  4.56)  show  it  to  be  a  diamine.  It  is  polymeric,  or  metapolymeric, 
with  the  base  called  vinyl-phenylaminc,  which  Natanson  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dichlorido  of  ethylene  on  aniline,  spaA.  with.  ])hthalidine,  (C"'H')H'N  (?),  which  Dusart 
found  among  the  products  of  decomposition  of  nitronaphthalene. 

Preparation. — A  mixture  of  1  vol.  bromide  of  ethylene  and  2  vol.  aniline  exposed  to 
the  heat  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  or  two,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  consisting 
of  hydrobromate  of  aniline,  together  with  three  other  bases,  partly  free,  partly  as  hy- 
drobromates.  These  bases  are  separated  by  their  diflFerent  dcgi-ees  of  solublity  in  alcohol, 
the  first  being  extremely,  the  second  but  .slightly  soluble,  and  the  third  insoluble.  To 
effect  the  separation,  the  solid  mass  is  distilled  with  water  to  remove  unaltered  aniline 
and  bromide  of  ethylene,  and  the  residue  is  mixed  with  strong  caustic  potash,  which  st- ts 
free  the  portion  of  the  bases  combined  with  hydrobromic  acid,  in  the  form  of  a  semisohd 
resin.  This  is  washed  with  water  and  redistilled  with  water,  whereby  an  additional 
quantity  of  unaltered  aniline  is  expelled,  and  the  residuary  mass  is  treated  with  boil- 
ing spirit  (methylated).  The  insoluble  base  is  then  left  as  a  white  p>owder,  while  the 
other  two  dissolve  in  the  spirit,  and  the  solution  on  cooluig  deposits  crystals  of  the  less 
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soluble  base,  which  is  diothylene-diphenyl-diamine,  and  constitutes  by  farthe 
largest  part  of  the  product,  while  the  more  soluble  base  remains  in  solution.*  The 
diethylene-diphenyl-diamine  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations  from 
alcohol. 

Properties. — ^Diethylene-diphenyl-diamine  crystallises  in  snow-white  nacreous 
needles,  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  tA'C/er,  soluble  in  boiling,  less  soluble  in  cold 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether ;  the  solutions  are  neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  melts  at 
148°,  and  begins  to  boil  and  distil  at  300°,  the  greater  part  undergoing  decomposition 
and  yielding  considerable  quantities  of  aniline,  together  with  other  products  not 
examined. 

The  base  dissolves  easily  in  hi/drocMoric,  su/ph/ric,  and  nitric  add,  especially  on 
gently  heating  the  liquids,  which  on  cooling  deposit  well  crystallised  salts.  The 
hydrochlorate,  C'H'^N^.'iHCl  or  C'<^H="N^C1-,  forms  yellow  precipitates  with  auric  and 
platinic  chlorides,  the  latter  containing  C"^H'-''N'CP.Pt''Cl'. 

The  base  is  not  acted  upon  in  any  way  by  bromide  of  ethylene,  even  after  prolonged 
contact  at  100° — 1.50°;  but  when  heated  for  some  time  to  100°  with  the  iodides  of 
methyl  and  cthj/l,  it  imites  directly  with  them,  yielding  the  compounds  C'^H'^N^.CH^I 
and  C'^H'^NlC^ffl. 

The  methyl-compound,  when  freed  from  excess  of  methylic  iodide  by  distillation  with 
water,  then  washed  with  cold  water  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  boiling  water — 
mixed  in  the  latter  stages  ■nith  a  small  quantity  of  spirit — is  a  crystalline  yellowish 
compound  which  may  be  dried  at  100°  without  decomposition.  Oxide  of  silver  con- 
verts it  into  a  powerfully  alkaline  liquid  resembling  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  tetrethyl- 
ammonium,  and  yielding  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride,  a  pale  yellow 
amorphous  platinum-salt  containing  2(C"'H'*N'-.CH^Cl).Pt''Cl^ 

The  ethyl-compound,  C^H'^N-.C-ffl,  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  but  requires  longer 
digestion.  It  crystallises  in  yellowish-white  needles  which  melt  at  100°  to  a  3-ellow  oil. 
,  It  is  also  decomposed  by  oxide  of  silver,  yielding  a  strongly  alkaline  solution  which 
forms  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride  the  compound  2(C'"H'^N-.C-H*C1). 
PfCl'. 

2.  Ethylidcne-compounds. 

By  the  action  of  acetic  aldehyde  on  aniline,  two  bases  are  formed  isomeric  with  the  ethy- 
lene bases  just  described.  At  ordinary  temperatures  the  action  takes  place  with  great 
violence,  water  being  separated  and  a  thick  brown  liquid  formed.  But  if  the  two  liquids 
before  mixing  are  cooled  by  a  mixture  of  ice  and  salt,  and  the  aniline  is  kept  in  excess, 
a  more  moderate,  though  still  very  rapid  action  takes  place,  and  the  resulting  mass  has 
only  a  slight  yellow  coloiir.  This  product  enclosed  in  a  sealed  tube  and  left  to  itself 
for  some  weeks,  assumes  a  red  colour  which  becomes  darker  on  finally  heating  it  to 
100°  for  a  few  hours.  On  opening  the  tube,  the  water  formed  during  the  reaction  (p.  454> 
is  easily  decanted  from  the  thick  liquid,  and  the  latter,  after  being  freed  from  excess  of 
aniline  by  dilute  acetic  acid,  may  be  further  purified  by  washing  it  several  times  witli 
water,  dehydrating  it  in  the  fused  state  with  chloride  of  calcium,  then  dissolving  it  in 
a  considerable  quantity  of  ether-alcohol  to  separate  certain  flocculent  impurities,  evap- 
orating the  solution  in  a  retort,  and  drying  the  residue  for  some  time  between  100° 
and  110°.t  The  product  thus  obtained  is  a  shining,  ropy,  slightly  violet-coloured  mass 
containing  ethylidene-  and  diethylidene-diphenyl-diamine.  which  may  bo 
separated  by  boiling  alcohol,  the  latter  dissolving  easily  and  abundantly  therein,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  former  remains  undissolved  and  the  rest  separates  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  on  cooling. 

EthyUdene-dipbenyl-diamine,  C'^H'^N^  =  (C=H')"(C'''H*)-H-N=,  is  obtained  by 
repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  in  spherical  groups  of  crystals  always  having 
a  faint  yellow  colour;  in  the  perfectly  pure  state,  it  would  probably  be  colourless.  When 
exposed  to  light  and  air  it  gradually  turns  reddish.  It  does  not  unite  with  the  weaker 
acids,  but  readily  with  the  stronger  acids.  The  sidi)hate,  tiiirate,  and  hydrochlorate  are 
so  extremely  soluble,  even  in  alcohol,  that  tliey  cannot  be  made  to  crystallise.  The  base 
deliquesces  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  acid  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  several  metallic  salts.  With  mercuric  chloride  it  forms  a  yellow  floccu- 
lent crystalline  precipitate  of  the  chloromercurate,  2(C'*II"^]St^.iICl)Hg"Cl-,  which  is 

*  The  more  soluble  and  the  insoluble  base  have  the  same  percentage  composition  as  diethjlene- 
(lipheiivl-diaminp,  but  tlieir  rational  formulse  hnve  not  been  determined.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the  former  is  e  t  hylcn  e- ph  eny  1  am  i  n  o,  CtPN  =  (C=H')"(CfiH')N,  and  tlie  latter  t  r  ie  thy  1  e  nc. 

triphenyltriamine,  C^JH-'N'  =  (C2'H1)'(C6H*)3N3.  The  former  is  probably  also  identical  with 
Natanson's  vinyl-plicnylamine  (p.  '15-1), 

+  Tile  same  method  serves  for  the  purification  of  the  products  obtained  by  the  action  of  other  alde- 
hydes upon  aniline,  to  bo  desciibed  further  on. 
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insolublf  ill  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcoliol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  forming  a 
solution  from  which  sulphydric  acid  throws  down  very  flnoly  divideil  mercuric  sulphide. 
At  130°  it  turns  red,  begins  to  fuse,  and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  leaving  the  compound  2C"H"'N^.]:Ig"CP. 

The  chloroplatinatc,  2(C"H"'N-.HCl).Pt'''Cr',  is  a  yellowish-red  crystalline  precipitate 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Dlethylidene-dipbenyl-diamine.  C"'H"'N-  =  (C-H')'(C''II^)=N-.— This  base 
remains  on  evaporating  the  alcoiiolic  solution  above  mentioned,  as  a  red  resinous  mass, 
and  may  be  obtained  by  repeated  solution  in  alcohol,  and  repeated  precipitation  from 
acid  solution,  in  solid  but  not  in  crystalline  form.  It  may  also  be  i:)repared  by  the 
action  of  aniline  on  oxychloride  of  ethylidene  _(ii.  699) : 

(c=H')-cpo  +  4C«rrN    =    (pk'fipwfw-  +  2(C''n'N.HCi)  +  n^o. 

It  differs  from  the  monoethylidenated  base  in  its  inferior  tendency  to  crystallise,  but 
resembles  it  very  closely  in  solubility  and  in  its  behaviour  with  acids.  Its  solution  in 
hydrochloric  aciil  gives  with  platinic  chloride,  an  orange-coloured  crystalline  precipitate 
consisting  of  2(C"'H"'NMICl)Pt''Cl\  and  with  mercuric  chloride  a  yellowish  floeculent 
precipitate  of  the  compound  2C"'H"'N'^.Hg"Cl-. 

Both  the  ethylidene  bases  unite  with  iodide  of  cih/l,  forming  compounds  probably 
similar  in  constitution  to  the  othylene-compounds  already  mentioned  (p.  456).  On  heat- 
ing 1  at.  of  the  diethylidene-base  with  2  at.  ethylic  iodide,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  latter  remains  uncombined,  but  the  resulting  compound  does  not  crystallise  well, 
and  has  not  been  analysed. 


ing  aniline  with  acrolein.  The  action  is  very  violent  and  requires  to  be  moderated 
by  a  freezing  mixture.  The  pungent  odour  of  the  acrolein  is  instantly  destroyed,*  and 
the  product,  treated  by  the  method  of  purification  above  described  (p.  456),  yields  the 
diamine  in  the  form  of  a  yeUow  inodorous  mass,  which  dries  up  to  a  varnish,  and  if  it 
still  retains  a  slight  excess  of  aniline,  assumes  a  fine  red  colour  when  dry.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  salts  have  not  been  obtained  in  the 
crystalline  state.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  mixed  with  alcohol  yields  pulverulent 
precipitates  with  mercuric  and  platinic  chloride.  The  platinum-salt  gave  by  analysis 
21-24  and  21-38  per  cent,  platinum,  the  formida  2(C"*H"'N-.HCl)PtCl',  requiring  21-2 
per  cent. 


action  of  valeraldehydo  on  aniline.  The  action  is  much  less  energetic  than  with  acetic 
aldehyde;  nevertheless  it  is  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature  and  im- 
mediate separation  of  water.  Tlie  product  purified  as  above  is  a  thick  yellow  oil  having 
a  bitter  taste,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not  unite 
with  acids  ;  the  alcohohc  solution  mixed  with  liydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride 
and  evaporated,  does  not  yield  any  platinum-salt.  Heated  with  iodide  and  bromide  of 
ethyl,  it  yields  compounds  having  the  consistence  of  turpentine. 

Altogether  this  and  the  follo-wing  compounds  differ  considerably  in  their  properties 
from  the  ethylidene-diamines,  occupying  indeed  an  intermediate  place  between  basic 
amines  and  acid  amides,  and  perhaps  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  latter.  Never- 
theless their  relation  to  the  etliylidene  bases  and  their  capability  of  uniting  with  the 
iodides  of  ethyl  and  methyl,  make  it  more  convenient  to  regard  them  as  amines. 

Diljenzylidene-dipbenyl-diamlne.   C-"H--jS;^  =  ^Qsjjsy.- j     — Tliis  compound 

was  discovered  by  Laurent  and  Gerhardt  (Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  117),  who  called 
it  henzojilanilide,  and  assigned  to  it  the  formida  C''-'H"N.  It  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  aniline  on  bitter  almond  oil.  The  two  bodies  act  upon  one  another  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  with  separation  of  water,  and  the  reaction  may  be  completed  by 
lieating  the  mixture  to  100°  for  a  few  hours.  The  product  is  a  ciystalline  mass  which 
may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  or  from  alcohol  and  ether. 
It  then  forms  crystalline  plates,  according  to  Laurent  and  Grerhardt ;  Schiff,  however, 
obtained  it  only  as  a  yellow  crystalline  mass.     Laurent  and  Gerhardt  found  that  it 

*  K  rrs|iiratnr  mf>i«(pr,pil  witli  :i  sm.i'l  qii:uilitv  nf  aniline  afroids  a  very  good  protection  against  llie 
intensely  irritating  vapours  of  acrolein.    ( S  c  li  i  tl. ) 


— Produced  by  treat- 


Siamylidcne-dipbeiiyl-dlamine.  C"H'"'N^ 
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could  be  distilled  without  decomposition  and  was  thus  obtained  quite  colourless;  but 
according  to  Schiff  it  is  in  great  part  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Benzoin,  C  'H'^O-,  heated  with  aniline  to  100°,  yields,  with  separation  of  water,  a 
product  which  appears  to  be  identical  with  that  obtained  with  bitter  almond  oil,  but 
crj'stallises  more  readily  from  ether.  (Schiff.) 

Dibeuzylidene-diphenyl-diamine  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  very  fusible,  insoluble  in 
water,  Tcry  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  hot  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  decomposed  by  boiling  the  solution ;  but  is  separated 
in  its  original  state  on  addition  of  ammonia.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid.  Ey 
boiling  vrith  strong  nitric  or  sidphuric  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  bitter  almond  oU  and 
aniline.  Bromine  passed  into  the  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  crystalline  tribrom- 
aniline  (Laurent  and  Gerhardt).  It  does  not  form  a  chloroplatinate.  It  unites, 
but  slowly,  with  iodide  of  ethyl.  When  1  at.  of  the  diamine  and  2  at.  iodide  of  ethyl 
are  heated  together  for  two  days  iu  a  sealed  tube,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  latter 
remains  undecomposed.  According  to  Borodin e  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  25-1),  ben- 
zoyl-anilide,  C'^H"N,  unites  with  1  at.  ethyKc  iodide,  and  the  compound  boiled  with 
potash  yields  an  alkaline  mass  which  decomposes  by  distillation,  yiefding  a  strongly  al- 
kaline liquid.  According  to  Schiff,  however,  the  alkaline  mass  thus  obtained  is  nothing 
but  a  mixture  of  the  original  substance  with  aniline,  which  passes  over  on  distillation. 

The  diamine  when  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  if  moist,  assumes  a  blue-green 
colour,  and  is  idtimately  converted  into  a  coloured  amorphous  mass.  A  blue  coloiu-  is 
also  produced  by  heating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  nitric  acid  or  with  niercurie  or 
platinic  chloride,  also  by  heating  it  in  sealed  tubes  with  ammonia.  As  the  diamine 
contains  the  radicles  phenyl  and  benzylidene,  the  blue  substance  produced  in  these  re- 
actions is  probably  related  to  the  aniline  dyes  (see  Appendix  to  PHENyLAjiixEs). 

The  neutral  diamine  obtained  either  by  the  action  of  bitter  almond  oil  or  of  benzoin 
upon  aniline,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  when  kept  for  some  months  in  sealed 
tubes  at  ordinary  temperatures,  or  heated  for  about  ten  hours  to  180°  and  at  last  to 
200°.  It  is  then  converted  without  change  of  composition  into  a  basic  substance  capa- 
ble of  forming  salts  with  acids.  The  basic  modification  is  a  brown  glassy  substance 
much  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the  original  body,  less  crj-stallisable,  and  in  contact 
with  acids,  immediately  acquires  a  deep  red  colour.  Its  salts  are  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  easily  in  alcohol.  The  hydrochlorate  gives  precipitates  with  mercuric  and  pla- 
tinic chloride.  The  platinum-salt  contains  17'6  per  cent,  platinum,  agreeing  with 
the  formula  2(C-°H2-N-.HCl)PtCl*,  which  requires  IT'O  per  cent. 

This  basic  diamine  is  related  to  the  original  compound  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  ethylene-bases  to  the  ethylidene  bases  above  described,  or  as  amarine  to  hydro- 
benzamide  ;  it  may  thereforebe  called  dibenzylene-  or  ditoluylene-dipheuyl- 
diamine.  (Schiff.) 

Benzylidcne-diethyl-diphcnyl-diamine.  C^H^'^N^  =  (C'H«)"(C^H')^ 
(C'^II*)-N-. — Produced  by  the  action  of  bitter  almond  oil  on  ethyl-aniline,  generally  in 
the  form  of  a  resin,  which  may  be  obtained  in  solid  form  by  repeated  separation  from 
its  metalHc  compounds.  It  is  insoluble  iu  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  nioro 
soluble  in  ether.  It  does  not  form  definite  salts  with  acids,  but  its  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  and  yellow  with 
platinic  chloride,  the  latter  containing  18"4  per  cent,  platinum,  while  the  formula 
2(C-^H-''N2.HCl)PtCl*  requires  18-5  per  cent. 

This  ethylated  diamine  shows  a  still  greater  tendency  than  the  dibenzylidene  com- 
pound to  form  a  blue  compound  by  oxidation.  The  somewhat  concentrated  alcoholic 
solution  is  dark  red  by  transmitted  and  dark  blue  by  reflected  light. 

Dibeptylidene-diphenyl-diamine.    C^'^H.^^N^  =    ^^'^^j'^^,"  |  N^.— Aniline  and 

cenauthol  act  on  one  another  at  ordinary  temperatures,  producinga  rise  of  temperature 
of  40° — 50°.  The  product  puritied  as  above  is  a  yellow,  bitter,  oily  liquid  which  may 
be  partially  distilled  without  decomposition.  It  is  not  basic,  not  even  forming  a 
chloroplatinate.  Nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  formiug  a  brovni  resin.  Sulphuric 
acid  quickly  decomposes  it,  especially  when  heated,  into  cenanthol  and  sulphate  of 
aniline.  It  unites  with  alcoholic  iodides.  When  heated  for  some  hours  to  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube  witli  excess  of  amylic  iodide,  it  yields  a  yellow  viscous  body  containing 
2-18  per  cent,  iodine,  the  formula  C2«H'SN-.C^H"I  requiring  22-05  per  cent. 

(C'H'^)"-) 

Hcjjtylidene-diallyl-diphcnyl-diamine.   C"H"N-  =  (C^II^)-  >N^. — Pro- 

duced  by  the  action  of  cenanthol  on  allylaniline : 

rC^HS  (C'H")"^ 
2    OTI4n      +  C'lP'O    =    (C-aP)HN=  +  H=0. 
L   Hi   J  (C"U»)^i 
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It  is  a  yellow  oily  liquid  having  a  bitter  tasto  and  a  very  strong  odour  of  geraniums. 
It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  addition  of  water,  part  of  it  separates 
unaltered,  while  the  rest  is  decomjoosed,  yielding  ceuauthol.   It  has  no  basic  properties. 

(C'H")'S 

Heptylidene-diethyl-cUfhenyl-diaminc.     C"iI"N^    =    (C-H^)^  yW. — 

(C''1P)=_  j 

Produced  by  the  action  of  ojnanthol  on  ethylaniline.  It  is  a  yellow  oil  which  turns 
brown  when  heated,  and  distils,  with  some  decomposition,  between  215°  and  220°.  It 
does  not  unite,  either  with  acids  or  with  chlorides. 

Action  of  Aniline  07i  Cinnamic,  Ctiminic,  and  Salicylic  Aldehydes. — Aniline  acts  on 
cinnamic  and  cuminic  aldehydes  in  the  same  manner  as  on  those  above  mentioned, 
forming  diamines  which  have  no  basic  properties  and  do  not  combine  with  platinic 
cliloride.  The  cinnamic  compound  is  resinous  ;  the  cuminic  compound  in  a  thick  oil. 
The  resinous  residue  left  in  the  distillation  of  cumin-oil  is  not  alFected  by  aniline. 

Aniline  likewise  unites  in  a  similar  manner  on  salicylic  aldehyde  (salieylou;)  acid), 
as  observed  some  time  ago  by  Schischkoff  (Compt.  rend.  xlv.  272).  The  product 
is  crystalline,  and  consists  of  diphenyl-salicyl-diamide  or  salicy Ian il ide, 
C^H^-E^O^,  a  compound  j)olymeric  with  phenyl-benzamide  C"'H"NO.  Its  forma- 
tion is  represented  by  the  equation :  2C'H"0  +  2C''H'N  =    "-[^c^P^riN'  + 

4.  Formyl-comfoxind. 

(CTP)^I 

Ponnyl-diplienyl-diamine.  C"H'-N-  =  (CH)"'vN-. — (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy. 

H  j 

Soc.  ii.  229.) — This  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  chloroform  on  aniline : 

4C''H'N  +  CHOP  =  C"H'=N-.HC1  +  2(C«H'N.HC1). 
Chloroform  and  aniline  do  not  act  on  one  another  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and 
scarcely  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  ;  but  on  exposing  a  mixture  of  the  two  liquids  iu 
sealed  tubes  to  180° — 190°  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  a  hard  brown  crystalline  mass  is 
ob'"aiued,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  hydrochlorates  of  aniline  and  formyl-diphenyl-diamine. 
To  purify  the  latter,  the  brown  crystalline  mixture  is  triturated  with  water  and  washed 
on  a  filter,  till  the  precipitate  obtained  by  adding  potash  to  the  wash-water,  wliich  is 
at  first  oily  and  consists  only  of  aniline,  gradually  exhibits  a  tendency  to  solidify  and 
iiltimately  falls  as  a  yellowish-white  crystalline  substance.  The  residue  on  the  filter 
is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  warm  (not  boiling)  water ;  the  solution  is  filtered  from  a  brown 
resinous  substance,  and  precipitated  by  ammonia  orjjotash  ;  and  the  crystalline  precipi- 
tate thus  obtained  is  washed  till  free  from  alkali,  and  repeatedly  crystallised  from  weak 
spirit. 

Formyl-diphenyl-diamine  forms  a  white  crystalline  powder,  or  sometimes  minute 
scales,  generally  of  a  yellowish  tint,  arising  from  a  trace  of  a  yellow  substance  formed 
during  the  reaction,  which  adheres  to  it  with  great  tenacity.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
but  dissolves  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  precipitated  from  hot  solutions  by 
water  as  a  yellow  oil  which  solidifies  to  a  white  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  It  is 
easily  dissolved  by  acids,  with  many  of  which  it  forms  crystalline  salts.  These  salts 
are  not  very  stable,  their  solutions,  especially  when  heated,  being  always  found  to 
contain  more  or  less  aniline.  With  potash  or  ammonia,  they  yield  a  precipitate  of  the 
base.  The  hydrocMorate  contains  C'^H'^^NIHCI ;  the  chloroplatinatc  2(C'3H'2N^HC1). 
PtCP. 

5.  Aso'phcnyl-diamincs. 

cni^H'N""!"  )  (C"!!^)^') 
Azo-dlphenyl-diamine.  C'=H"N3  =        ^,         N'^  =     N"'    mi  (Griess, 

Ann.  Ch:  Pharm.  cxxi.  257  ;  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  338  ;  Phil.  Trans.  1864,  [3],  678.)— This 
compound,  which  contains  the  elements  of  aniline  and  azoplieuylamine  (p.  431),  and  is 
accordingly  regarded  by  Griessas  cliazo-amidohenzcnc,  C''II''N-.C"H^(NH-),  is  produced: 
—1.  By  the  direct  action  of  aniline  on  salts  of  azophenylamine,  the  nitrate  for  example. 
■ — 2.  By  the  action  of  aqueous  aniline-salts  on  the  compound  of  azophenylamine  with 
hydrate  of  potassium  :  e.g. 

C^H'mKHO  +  CH-N.HCl    =    C'2H"N'      KCl  +  ffO. 
3.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  aniline  ; 

2C''H'N  4-  NHO=    =    C"=II"N3  211=0. 
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To  prepare  it  by  the  last  mpntioned  reaction,  nitrous  acid  gas  is  slowly  passed  into 
a  cooled  solution  of  aniline  in  6  to  10  pts.  alcohol,  till  a  small  portion  of  the  solution 
leaves  on  evaporation  an  oily  residue,  which  solidifips  to  a  crystalline  resin,  or  till  this 
residue  begins  to  be  insoluble  in  dilute  acetic  acid.  The  brown-red  alkaline  solution 
contains,  together  with  azodiphenyl-diamine,  variable  quantities  of  phenol,  benzene, 
nitrate  and  nitrite  of  aniline,  and  nitrate  of  azophenylaraine  (p.  431),  formed  by  the 
further  action  of  the  nitrous  acid  on  the  azodiphenyl-diamine.  On  mixing  the  alcoholic 
solution  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  diamine  separates  as  an  oily  mass  which 
afterwards  solidifies,  sometimes  in  yellow  crystals.  It  may  be  freed  from  the  mother- 
liquor  containing  the  other  substances  just  mentioned,  by  pressure  and  washing  with 
cold  water,  and  further  purified  by  several  recrystallisations  from  hot  alcohol. 

Azodiphenyl-diamine  crj'stallises  in  golden-yellow  shining  laminfe,  or  less  frequently 
in  needles.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  and  soluble  in  all  proportions  in  ether.  It  melts  at  91° 
to  a  red-brown  oil.  which  solidifies  again  in  the  crystalline  state  at  50°';  at  a  higher 
temperature  it  decomposes,  and  if  in  large  quantity,  explodes  violently  at  about  200^. 
It  is  insoluble  in  the  weaker  acids,  and  is  easily  decomposed  by  strong  acids,  with 
evolution  of  nitrogen.  It  is  only  towards  platinic  chloride  and  nitrate  of  silver  that  it 
exhibits  any  basic  character.  The  'platinum-salt,  2(C'-H"NMICl).PtCl',  separates 
on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  with  an  acid  solution  of  platinic  chloride, 
in  small  reddish  needles  or  prisms,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water, 
easily  decomposible,  detonating  when  strongly  heated.  With  nitrate  of  silver  the 
diamine  forms  a  greenish-yellow  precipitate,  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula 

Azodiphenyl-diamine,  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  under  a  layer  of  ether,  is 
resolved  into  phenol,  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  and  free  nitrogen : 

C'-H"N'  +  H-0  +  HCl    =    Cm^O  +  C'H'N.HCl  +  N-. 

With  bromine  in  ethereal  solution  it  forms  hydrobromate  of  azophenylamine,  which 
spjxarates  out,  and  tribromaniline,  which  remains  in  the  mother-liquor  and  afterwards 
crystalhses  in  white  needles  : 

C'2H"N3  +  Br«    =    C'=ffN^HB^  +  C'H'Br'N  +  2H:Br. 
Bromopicrin  is  also  formed  as  a  secondary  product.   When  the  diamine,  dissolved  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  is  treated  with  nitric  acid  containing  nitrous  acid,  nitrate 
of  azophenylamine  is  formed,  and  separates  in  white  crystals  : 

C'^H"N'  +  NHO^  +  2NB:0'    =    2(C«H^N=.NH0^)  +  2ffO. 

(CH'Br)-^ 

Azo-bromodiphenyl-diamine,  C'-ffBr-N'  =       N'"     >N^  or  Biazoamido- 

H  ) 

hromohenzcnc,  C^H^BrN^.C'^II''Br(NH-). — Produced  by  the  action  of  bromaniline 
on  nitrate  of  azophenylamine  (or  azobromophenylamine)  or  of  nitrous  acid  on  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  bromaniline,  and  purified  like  the  preceding.  It  exliibits  the 
same  properties  whether  prepared  from  a-  or  /3-bromaniline.  It  forms  yellowish-red 
highly  lustrous  laminae  and  needles,  very  soluble  in  ether,  and  melting  at  145°.  In 
other  respects  it  resembles  azodiphenyldiamine.  The platinu77i-salt,  C'-H'Br'-N'.II-Cl-. 
PtCl  ',  forms  buff-coloured  capiUary  crystals,  which  deflagrate  easily  and  are  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water  and  ether.  Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  forms  a 
yeUow  precipitate  of  the  salt  C'-II"Br^NlNAgO^    (Griess,  loc.  cit.) 

(C«H»Br'^)=] 

Azo-dihromodiphenyl-diamine,  C'-H'Br^N'   =        N"'      >N',  or  Biazo- 

H  S 

amido-dihromo-hcnzene,  C^H^Br-N-.C^H^Br"(NH-),  is  obtained  in  like  manner  by  the 
action  of  nitrous  acid  on  alcoholic  dibromaniline,  as  a  bulky  yellow  precipitate  consist- 
ing of  a  network  of  interlaced  microscopic  needles.  It  is  but  very  slightly  soluble,  and 
usually  crystallises  from  alcohol  or  ether  in  small  golden-yeUow  needles,  melting  at 
167"o°,  sometimes  in  yellow-brown  granides,  or  yellow  or  ruby-red  well-developed 
prisms,  which  latter  however  are  converted  by  recrj-stalhsation  into  the  golden-yellow 
needles.    (Griess,  loc.  cit.) 

Azo-chlorodiphenyl-diaminc,  C'^H'Cl-N'  =      N'"     >-N=,  or  Biazoamido- 

H  3 

cMorohcnzcne,  C''H'C1N''.C*B[''C1(NH-),  obtained  like  the  corresponding  bromine-com- 
pound, forms  yellow  needles  or  laminae  melting  at  124-5°. 

Azo-dichlorodipheiiyldiaminc,  C'-ll'Cl'H^  =       N'"      ['H- ot  Biazoamido- 

H  ) 
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diclihrohmzcne,  C"H-CPN2.C''H'CP(NH=).— Produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  on 
alcoholic  dichloraniline,  crystallises  in  light  sulphur-yellow,  caiiiUary  needles,  melt- 
ing at  126-5°  insoluble  in  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  or  ether.  Like 
the  corresponding  bromine-compound,  it  does  not  form  a  platinum-salt,  but  rather  behaves 
like  an  acid,  being  soluble  without  decomposition  in  caustic  potash.    (Griess,  loc.  cit.) 

[C"H'(NO=)]^-> 

.      H  I 

nitrobenzene,  C''H'(N0^)N^C'^HXN02)(NH=).— Produced  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a-  or  j8-uitraniline,*  and  exhibits  corresponding  isomeric 
modifications.  The  a-compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and  crystallises  from  either  of  these  solvents  in  ruby-red  or  reddish-yellow 
prisms,  mostly  well-defined.    It  melts  at  195'5°. 

The  ;3-compound  is  precipitated  as  a  yellow  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  an 
aggregate  of  granular  or  moss-like  microscopic  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  melts  at  224'5'-'  to  a  reddish-brown  oil,  and 
detonates  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  almost  wholly  indiifcrent,  not  forming  a 
compound  even  with  chloride  of  platinum.  With  an  alcoholic  solution  of  silver-nitrate, 
however,  it  forms  a  yellowish-green  amorphous  precipitate.    (Griess,  loc.  cit.) 

Azo-pbenyl-napbtbyl-diamine.    CH'^N^     =      ^    iw.   (Gries.s,  Phil. 

C'«ip] 

Trans.  1SG4,  [3],  679.) — This  compound  contains  the  elements  of  azophenylamino 
and  nnplithylamine,  and  is  regarded  by  Griess  as  diazohenzene-amidonaphthcdene, 
C'^1PN^.C'"H'(NIP).  It  is  obtained  as  a  nitrate  in  the  form  of  a  violet  crystalline 
precipitate  by  adding  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  azophenjdamine  to  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  naphthylamine  : 

The  nitrate  purified  by  repeated  washings  with  cold  alcohol  and  recrystallisation  from 
hot  alcohol,  forms  well-defined  prisms  of  a  magnificent  grass-green  colour  by  transmitted, 
but  ruby-red  bj'  reflected  light.  It  is  almost  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  but  dissolves 
freely  in  hot  alcohol  and  separates  almost  wholly  on  cooling. 

The  nitrate  decomposed  by  ammonia  or  potash  yields  the  free  base,  which  crystallises 
in  very  brilliant  ruby-red  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  forming  j'ellow 
solutions  to  which  acids  impart  a  beautiful  violet  colour.  With  2]lotinic  chloride  it  forms 
a  purple-blue  crystalline  precipitate,  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  precipitate 
composed  of  small  fine  needles. 

6.   C  y  anofheny  I- diamines. 

There  are  two  derivatives  of  anibue  which  may  be  classed  under  this  head,  namely 
c y  a n  o  -  d i  p  b  e  n  y  1  - d i  a m  i  n  e,  or  m c la n i  1  i n  e,  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
cyanogen  on  anibne,  and  cy  an  o-triph  eny  1-diamin  e,  b}'  the  action  of  tetrachloride 
of  carbon  on  aniline.  The  latter,  however,  is  more  probably  a  triamine,  and  will  be 
described  under  tliat  head  (p.  4(35). 

Cyano-dipUenyl-diamine  or  BXelaniline,  C'^H'^N'  =  CH^CyN.CH'N  = 
(C'lPfl  _  (C^H^ff 

ON    VN",    might    also  be  represented  as   carbo-dip>henyl-diamine,     C"  \W. 

11^  )  ) 
(Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  129;  Lxxiv.  8  and  17.) — This  compound,  which 
contains  the  elements  of  1  at.  aniline  and  1  at.  cyanopihenylamine  (cyanilide),  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  or  bromide  of  cyanogen  on  anhydrous  aniline.  As 
cyanophenylamine  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cyanogen  on  aniline  dis- 
solved in  anhydrous  ether  (p.  442),  it  is  probable  that,  in  the  reaction  now  under 
consideration,  eyanophenj-lamine  is  also  produced  in  the  first  instance  and  immediately 
unites  with  a  molecule  of  free  aniline  forming  melaniline. 

Preparation. — When  gaseous  chloride  of  cj-anogen  (obtained  by  the  action  of  chlorine 
on  moist  cyanide  of  mercury)  is  passed  into  aniline,  the  gas  is  absorbed,  with  great  rise 
of  temperature,  wliile  the  liquid  acquires  a  darker  colour  and  thickens  to  a  crystalline  mass. 
This  mass  is  to  be  heated  till  the  crystals  melt,  so  that  it  may  be  completely  saturated 
■with  chloride  of  fyanogen  ;  the  clear  brownish,  non-crystalline,  resinous  mass,  which  is 
produced  on  cooling  and  consists  of  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline  (together  wit  h  a  brown  oil 
insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  which  forms  in  greater  quantity  as  the  chloride  of  cyanogen 
is  more  humid,  and  not  at  all  if  the  gas  has  been  previously  passed  over  chloride  of  cal- 


*  See  foot-note,  p.  445. 
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cium),  is  dissolved  in  water,  the  solution  being  accelerated  by  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  boiling ;  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  oil  is  precipitated  by  potash  ;  and  the  -white 
viscid  precipitate,  which  immediately  solidifies  iu  the  crystalline  form  (only  after  some 
time,  however,  if  it  contains  undecomposed  aniline),  is  washed  with  cold  water,  till  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  removed,  and  purified  by  two  crystallisations  from 
a  mixtm-e  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water,  which  yields  the  finest  crystals. 

Properties. — Melaniline  forms  white,  hard,  easily  friable  laminae  and  broad  needles, 
which  float  on  water,  but  sink  in  the  fused  state,  and  between  120°  and  130°,  melt  into 
a  slightly  coloured  oil,  which  solidifies  in  a  crystalHue  mass  on  cooling.  It  is  inodorous, 
but  has  a  bitter  persistent  taste  ;  slightly  blues  reddened  litmus,  but  does  not  change 
the  colour  of  turmeric ;  it  acquii'es  a  reddish  tint  when  exposed  to  the  air.  It  dissolves 
sparingly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  in  small  scales  on  cooling. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  wood-spirit,  acetone,  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  oils 
both  fised  and  volatile. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Melaniline  begins  to  decompose  between  150°  and  170°,  giving 
off  aniline  and  ammonia. — 2.  Chlorine--wAtev  added  in  very  large  excess  to  hydro- 
chlorate  of  melaniline,  completely  precipitates  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  resinous  mass 
probably  consisting  of  triehloromelaniline.  If  the  chlorine-water  be  gradually  added, 
tiU  the  turbidity  thereby  produced  no  longer  disappears  on  agitation,  the  liquid 
filtered  from  the  resinous  precipitate  contains  hydrochlorate  of  dichloromelaniline. 
— 3.  When  bromine  is  added  to  aqueous  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline  in  the  manner 
just  described  with  reference  to  chlorine-water,  the  filtrate  deposits,  on  evapora- 
tion, needles  of  hydrochlorate  of  dibromomelaniline;  and  the  mother-liquor  mixed 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  bromine  and  evaporated,  yields  transparent,  yellow,  oily 
drops  which  crystallise  on  cooling,  and  probably  consist  of  tribromomelanihne ; 
Bromine  acting  in  excess  on  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline  forms  a  resinous  substance 
still  richer  in  bromine. — 4.  Alcoholic  iodine  added  in  excess  to  hydrochlorate  of 
melaniline,  throws  down  nearly  the  whole  as  a  black  viscid  mass,  which  when  the 
quantity  of  iodine  is  less,  is  precipitated  in  smaller  amount,  while  undecomposed 
melaniline  remains  in  solution. — 5.  Fuming  nitric  acid  suddenly  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  melaniHne,  produces  great  heat,  rising  even  to  explosion,  attended  with 
slight  fuming;  and,  when  gradually  added,  produces,  according  to  the  duration  of  the 
action,  orange-yeUow  crystals  of  an  alkaloid  with  violet  iridescence,  and  lemon-yellow 
prisms  of  an  acid  which  forms  scarlet  salts  with  alkahs.  Moderately  strong  nitric  acid 
added  in  great  excess  or  heated,  likewise  exerts  a  decomposing  action. — 6.  Cyanogen 
<7as  passed  through  an  alcoholic  solution  of  melaniline,  is  abundantly  absorbed;  and 
the  liquid,  if  then  inclosed  in  a  bottle,  deposits  dicyanomelaniline,  the  odour  of  cyano- 
gen changing  at  the  same  time  into  that  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  while  the  brown  mother- 
liquor  contains  other  products  of  decomposition. 

Salts  of  Melaniline. — Melaniline  is  but  a  weak  base,  and  does  not  precipitate 
ferric  salts.  It  dissolves  in  acids  very  readily  and  with  slight  evolution  of  heat,  and 
neutralises  them  completely.  The  salts  are  colourless  or  slightly  coloured,  mostly 
crystallisable,  and  taste  very  bitter;  with  firwood,  chloride  of  lime  and  chromic  acid, 
they  do  not  exhibit  the  colouring  produced  by  aniline-solutions.  They  are  precipitated 
by  ammonia  and  more  completely  by  potash  or  soda  (also  by  the  carbonates,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  yielding  a  white,  quickly  crystallising  precipitate),  but  not 
by  aniline;  neither  does  melaniline  precipitate  the  aniline-salta. 

Hydrioclate  of  Melaniline.  C'^H'^N^.HI. — Concentrated  hydriodic  acid  converts 
melaniline  into  an  oil,  which  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  gradually  solidifies  in  a  crystal- 
line mass.  It  decomposes  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  with  liberation  of  iodine. 
From  a  solution  in  boiling  water,  it  separates  on  cooling  in  oUy  drops  which  afterwards 
solidify.    It  dissolves  also  in  alcohol. 

Hydrohromate  of  Melaniline.  C'^H'^N'.HBr. — Crystallises  from  water  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  strong  hydrobromic  acid. 

Hydrochlorate. — The  aqueous  solution  does  not  yield  crystals  by  spontaneous 
evaporation ;  when  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  or  in  the  water-bath,  it  dries  up  to  a  clear, 
slightly  coloured  gum,  which  crystallises  very  slowly.  It  is  the  most  soluble  in  water 
of  all  the  salts  of  melaniline.  A  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  this  salt  mixed 
with  trichloride  of  gold  becomes  turbid  after  a  while,  and  deposits  fine  golden-yellow 
needles  of  the  chloroaurate,  C'H'^NMICl.AuCl'*.  AVith  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
hydrochlorate  an  immediate  precipitate  is  formed.  The  chloroaurate  is  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  Platinio  chloride  forms  with  hydrochlorate  of  melaniline  a  light 
yellow  slightly  crystalline  precipitate  of  the  chlorop'latinate,  2(C"H'^NlHCl).PtCP,  and 
the  filtered  liquid  deposits,  after  some  time,  orange-colom'ed  crystals  having  the  same 
composition.  The  platinum-salt  dissolves  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  it  is 
less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    Mercuric  chloride  forms  in  solutions  of 
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aniline  a  white  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forming  a  solution 
which  deposits  needles  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

Hydrofluatc. — The  sokition  of  melauiline  in  weak  hydrofluoric  acid  yit-lds  well 
developed  crystals,  having  a  faint  reddish  colour,  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  less 
soluble  iu  alcohol. 

Nitrate  of  MdaniUnc.  C"H''N^.NIIO^. — Crystallises  on  cooling  from  the  hot 
aqueous  solution  so  completely,  that  the  mother-liquor  is  but  slightly  clouded  by  potash, 
and  not  by  ammonia.  The  needles  assume  a  faint  reddish  tint  by  exposure  to  the 
air,  but  are  otherwise  permanent.  They  dissolve  also  in  hot  alcohol,  but  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Argcnto-nitrate  of  Mclanilinc,  2C'^II'^N^.NAgO^,  is  precipitated  immediately  ou 
mixing  the  alcoholic  solution  of  melanilino  with  aqueous  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  white 
mass,  which  quickly  agglutinates  to  a  resin,  and  must  be  purified  from  free  melaniline 
by  trituration  with  alcohol ;  from  a  clear  alcoholic  mixture  of  mchmiliue  and  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  salt  separates  after  a  few  hours  in  hard  crystalline  geodes. 

Oxalate  of  Melaniline.  C'^H'^N^.C'-H'-O'. — Melanilino  forms  crystals  with  excess  of 
oxalic  acid.  These  crystals  melt  when  heated,  give  otF,  with  violent  ebullition,  equal 
volumes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride,  smelling  strongly  of  anilocyanic 
acid,  yield  a  distillate  of  aniline  and  a  beautiful  crystalline  sublimate  of  diplicnyl- 
carbamide,  and  leave  a  clear  viscid  mass,  which  on  cooling  solidities  to  a  resin. 
The  salt  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  or  alcohol,  readily  in  boiling  water  or  alcohol, 
but  is  nearly  insoluble  iu  ether. 

The  phosphate  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  but  slowly. 

The  sulphate,  2C'^H'^N'.SH-0*,  forms  stellate  groups  of  rhombic  plates,  sparingly 
soluble  in  cold,  freely  in  hot  water ;  soluble  also  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Melaniline 
added  to  sulphate  of  copper  throws  down  a  flocculent  double  salt. 

DiBROMOMELAMLiNE.  C''H"Br-N^  (Hofmaun,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii.  148; 
Chera.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  i.  299.) — An  aqueous  solution  of  hydi'ochlorate  of  melaniline 
mixed  with  bromine  in  small  portions,  till  the  turbidity  begins  to  be  permanent, 
yields,  when  filtered,  evaporated,  and  cooled,  stellate  groups  of  hydrobromate  of  dibro- 
momolaniline,  whicli,  when  dissolved  in  water,  form  with  ammonia  a  white  crystalline 
precipitate,  crystallising  from  hot  alcohol  in  white  scales.  The  base  tastes  very 
bitter  in  its  solutions.  AVhen  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives  oiF  pure  brom- 
aniline  in  the  form  of  a  colourless  distillate,  which  solidifies  in  a  yellowish  crystalline 
mass,  leaving  a  resinous  mass  similar  to  the  residue  obtained  in  the  distillation  of 
melaniline.    It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Its  hydrochlorate,  C'^II"Br-N^HCI,  crystallises  in  white  silky  needles  grouped  in 
stars.  These  crystals,  when  immersed  in  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  melt  into 
an  oil  which  solidities  in  tlie  crystalline  form  on  cooling  ;  they  dissolve  sparingly  in  water. 

The  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  hydroehlorate  forms  with  platinic  chloride  an 
orange-yellow  precipitate,  which  on  cooling  crystallises  in  golden-yellow  scales,  nearly 
insoluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  iu  ether,  somewhat  more  in  alcohol,  and  containing 
2(C'^H."Br-mHCl).PtCi'.  (Hofmann.) 

DiCHLOEOMELANiLiNE.  C'^JfCl-N^.  (Ilofmann,  loc.  cit.) — Wlien  chlorine- 
water  is  gradually  added  to  hydroehlorate  of  melaniline,  till  the  turbidity  no  longer 
disappears  on  agitation,  the  filtrate  v/hen  evaporated  and  cooled,  yields  hydroehlorate 
of  dtchloromelaniline  in  white  stellate  needles,  or  by  further  evaporation,  as  a  yellowish 
oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form.  From  the  solution  of  this  salt  in  water,  in 
which  it  is  but  sparingly  soluble  (whereas  it  dissolves  more  readily  in  alcohol  and 
still  more  in  ether),  ammonia  precipitates  the  base  in  snow-white  flakes,  which  separate 
from  the  alcoholic  solution  in  hard  crystalline  laminae. 

Platinum-salt,  2(C'-'H"Cl-N'.HCl).PtCP.— The  hydroehlorate  mixed  with  tetra- 
chloride of  platinum,  yields  an  orange-yellow  crystalline  powder  which  must  be  washed 
with  ether. 

The  resinous  mass  precipitated  by  mixing  hydroehlorate  of  melanilino  with  a  very 
large  excess  of  chlorine  water,  which  hardens  after  a  while  into  an  amorphous  solid, 
exhibits  a  neutral  reaction,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  probably 
trichloromelauiline,  C-'*N''CPIi'°.  (Hofmann.) 

DrNioDOMELANiLiNE.  C''H"I'-N^  (Ho f m a u u,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  Ixvii.  152;  Chem. 
Soc.  Qu.  .7.  i.  303.) — When  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  through  an  ethereal  solution 
of  iodaniline,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  hydrocldorate  of  iodaniline  is  first  formed,  but 
if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  continued,  the  crystals  disappear  and  the  entire  masschanges 
into  a  transparent  resin  of  hydroehlorate  of  diniodomelaniline,  which  slowly  becomes 
crystalline.  From  this  compound,  potash  throws  down  the  base  in  the  form  of  a  white 
body,  which  crystallises  indistinctly  from  alcohol. 

The  hydroehlorate  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  and  separates  from  the  boiling  sohi- 
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tion  on  cooling  in  oily  drops,  which  very  slowly  change  into  white  crystalline  stars. 
The  chloroplatinatc  is  not  very  crj-staUine. 

DiNiTKOMELANiiiNE.  C"H"N=0<  =  C'3H"(N02)=N'.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixvii.  156;  Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  i.  305.) — This  base,  Kke  other  nitro-derivatives 
of  aniline,  is  susceptible  of  two  isomeric  modifications :  o.  produced  by  the  action  of 
chloride  of  cyanogen  on  a-nitraniline ;  /3.  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid  on  mel- 
aniline.  The  two  modifications  closely  resemble  one  another  in  physical  and  chemical 
properties  ;  but  when  distilled  with  potash,  the  former  jnelds  a-,  the  latter  ;S-nitraniline. 

Preparation  of  a-nitromclaniline. — Gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen  is  passed  through 
a  solution  of  o-nitraniline  tUl  the  ether  is  nearly  evaporated  ;  the  remaining  crystalline 
mixture  of  undecomposed  nitranihne,  hydrochlorate  of  dinitromelanUine,  and  iudiiferent 
yellowish  needles,  is  heated,  with  gradual  addition  of  water,  till  the  mass,  which  at 
first  melts  into  a  brown  oil,  is  almost  entirely  dissolved;  the  liquid  is  cooled  tLU  the 
yellowish  needles  separate  ;  the  colourless  filtrate  containing  hydrochlorate  of  dinitro- 
melaniline  is  mixed  with  ammonia,  which  throws  down  the  dinitromelaniline,  as  a 
quickly  crystallising  sulphur-yellow  mass  ;  and  this  precipitate  is  freed  from  nitran- 
iline,  with  which  it  is  generally  mixed,  by  boding  with  water. 

Properties. — Nitromelaniline  precipitated  by  ammonia  or  potash  forms  a  scaly  crys- 
talline mass,  of  a  much  paler  yellow  colour  than  nitraniline  ;  when  precipitated  from 
alcohol  by  water,  it  forms  a  golden-yellow  crystalline  mass,  and  short  flat  microscopic 
needles ;  from  ether  by  spontaneous  evaporation  it  crj'stallises  in  larger  needles.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  still  less  in 
ether.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  yellow  vapotir  which  condenses  in  brown  oily 
drops  chiefly  consisting  of  nitraniline,  and  gradually  crystallising,  and  leaves  a  brown 
resinous  mass. 

Hi/drochloratc  of  Dinitromelaniline,  C"H"(N0^)-NMIC1,  crystallises  in  flat  shining 
needles,  sparingly 'soluble  in  water.  The  chloroplatinate,  2[C'^H"(N0-)-N^HCl]PtCl^ 
is  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether,  and  burns  with  a  slight  deflagration  when  heated.  The  nitrate 
is  sparingly  soluble.  The  oxalate  forms  easily  soluble  crystalline  grains.  The  sulphate 
forms  white  crusts  which  dissolve  easily  in  water. 

Dicyanomelaniline.  C'-^H'^N^  =  C'^H'W.Cy^.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxvii.  100  ;  Ixxiv.  1). — A  saturated  solution  of  melaniline  in  cold  alcohol  absorbs  a 
large  quantity  of  cyanogen,  and  if  the  liquid  be  then  left  to  itself  in  a  closed  vessel  for 
some  hours,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  pidp  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with 
alcohol  and  recryatallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

The  prodtict  is  dicyanomelaniHne ;  it  forms  j'ellowish  needles  not  volatile  without 
decomposition  ;  when  heated  it  gives  off  aniline  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  and  leaves 
a  resinous  residue  which  chars  at  higher  temperature. 

Dicyanomelaniline  dissolves  in  cold  dilute  acids,  and  if  potash  or  ammonia  be  im- 
mediately added  to  the  solution,  the  dicyanomelaniline  separates  out  unaltered ;  but  it 
decomposes  by  prolonged  contact  with  acids,  so  that  it  does  not  easily  yield  salts.  Its 
solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  becomes  turbid  in  a  few  minutes,  and  deposits  a  yellowish 
confusedly  crystalline  mass  of  melanoximide  (p.  286)  the  mother-liquor  retaming  sai- 
ammoniac  in  solution : 


These  are  bases  derivable  from  a  triple  molecule  of  ammonia,  H'N',  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  one  or  more  atoms  of  phenyl  for  an  equal  number  of  hydrogen-atoms,  and  of  a 
polyatomic  radicle  for  a  number  of  hydrogen-atoms  corresponding  to  its  atomicity.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  but  a  small  number  of  compounds  known  which  can  be 
referred  to  this  class. 


1.  Carboiriphcni/l-triamine,C">R"'!^^  =  (C«H^)'>N^    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc. 

H^  ) 

ix.  284.) — This  base  is  produced  by  the  action  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon  on  aniKne  : 


3(C«H\H2.N)  +  CCl'    =    (C'^H^)^^N^  +  4HC1. 

H-  ) 

CN  ") 

It  might  also  be  formulated  a.s  ci/ano-tripheni/l-diamine  {C^TPyyW;  but  its  made  of 


formation  shows  it  rather  to  bo  a  triamine. 
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Preparation. — Aniline  and  tetrachloride  of  carlion  do  not  act  upon  one  another  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  but  very  slowly  at  100^;  but  when  a  mixture  ot  pts. 
aniline  and  1  pt.  of  the  tetrachloride,  both  in  the  anhydrous  state,  is  heated  to  17U° 
in  sealed  tubes  for  about  thirty  hours,  the  liquid  is  converted  into  a  black  mass  which 
adheres  firmly  to  the  sides  of  the  tubes  and  is  a  mixture  of  several  bodies.  Water 
dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  leaving  a  more  or  less  solid  resin,  and  the  aqueous  solution 
yields,  on  addition  of  potash,  an  oily  precipitate  containing  a  considerable  portion  of 
unchanged  aniline.  On  boiling  this  precipitate  with  dilute  potash  in  a  retort,  the 
aniline  distils  over,  while  a  viscid  mass  remains  behind  which  gradually  solidifies  with 
a  crystalline  structure.  Washing  with  cold  alcohol  and  two  or  three  crystallisations 
from  boiling  alcohol  render  this  body  perfectly  white  and  pure,  while  a  very  soluble 
substance  of  a  splendid  crimson  colour  remains  in  solution.  The  portion  of  tlie  black 
mass  which  is  insoluble  in  water  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
from  which  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalis,  as  an  amorphous  pink  or  dingy- 
coloured  precipitate  soluble  with  rich  crimson  colour  in  alcohol.  The  greater  part  of 
this  body  con.sists  of  the  same  colouring  principle  that  accompanies  the  white  crystal- 
line substance.  Considerable  quantities  of  this  crystalline  body  are  also  occasionally 
present  in  the  product  insoluble  in  water. 

The  crystalline  substance  is  carb o tri ph eny  1  - 1 ri ami n e.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  difficultly  soluble  in  alcohol^  soluble  in  ether.  From  the  hot  alcoholic  solution 
it  crystallises  slowly  on  cooling  in  elongated  four-sided  plates  often  grouped  round  a 
common  centre.  It  dissolves  freely  in  acids,  from  which  it  is  thrown  down  by  alkalis 
as  a  dazzling  white  precipitate.  The  hi/drocMorate,  C"H"N'.HC1,  and  the  Mora- 
plathiate,  2(C"'H"N^HCl).PtCl',  are  extremely  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

C""  1 

2.  Melaniline,  CH^N',  may  be  regarded  as  carbo-diphenyl-tnamine  (C''H'>)^5,N', 

but  the  mode  of  formation  renders  it  more  probable  that  this  body  really  consists  of 

cyano-diphenyl-diamine,  C^H^y-^VN-  (see  p.  461). 

IP  ) 

3.  Eosaniline,  C^'II'^N^,  and  some  of  the  colouring  matters  derived  from  it  are 
probably  also  triamines  ;  but  their  rational  formulai  still  remain  to  be  determined. 

Appendix  to  Phcnylaraincs. 
Aniline-dyes. 

The  colorific  tendencies  of  aniline  have  long  b«n  known.  The  violet-blue  reaction 
with  chloride  of  lime,  which  is  the  ordinary  laboratory  test  for  aniline,  was  discovered 
by  Kungo  in  183t5.  Some  years  afterwards,  Fritzsche  showed  that  aniline  treated 
with  aqueous  chromic  acid  yields  a  blackish-blue  precipitate.  Beissenliirtz  in  18.')3 
noticed  the  blue  colour  resulting  from  admixture  of  aniline  with  strong  sulphuric  aciil 
and  acid  chromate  of  potassium  ;  and  the  substance  producing  this  blue  coloration  was 
isolated  in  1856  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Perkin,  who  showed  that  it  is  a  colouring  niatirr 
capable  of  being  fixed  upon  fabrics,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  vast  industry 
of  aniline  colours.  Soon  afterwards  reds  of  various  shades  were  obtained  on  the  manu- 
facturing scale  by  heating  aniline  with  tetrachloride  of  tin,  arsenic  acid  and  various 
metallic  salts,  and  a  great  number  of  other  dyes,  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet,  &c.,  have 
been  obtained  either  by  treating  aniline-red  with  various  reagents,  or  as  secondary- 
products  in  its  preparation.    A  few  have  also  been  obtained  by  other  processes. 

Aniline-black.  Blacks  of  great  intensity  are  produced  on  calico  by  printing  with  a 
mixture  of  aniline,  chlorate  of  potassium  and  a  metallic  .salt.  In  1863  Mr.  Lightfoot  of 
Accrington  patented  in  France  a  method  of  producing  aniline-black  by  printing  witii 
a  mixture  of  25  grms.  chlorate  of  potassium,  5U  grms.  aniline,  50  grms.  hydrochlorie 
acid,  50  grms,  cuprie  chloride,  25  grms.  sal-ammoniac,  12  grms.  acetic  aeid,  and  1 
litre  of  starch-paste,  then  exposing  the  cloth  to  the  air  for  two  days,  and  fixing  the 
colour  with  an  alkali.  The  black  thus  produced  is  very  good  and  durable,  but  the 
process  has  not  been  much  used,  because  the  large  quantity  of  copper  in  the  mixtt.  '  V 
is  found  to  corrode  the  steel  scrapers  or  "  doctors  "  of  the  printing  machine,  and  more- 
over the  large  quantity  of  acid  in  the  aniline-salt  and  in  the  copper-salt,  causfS  a  rapid 
destruction  of  the  vegetable  fibre. 

Several  methods  of  obviating  these  defects  have  been  proposed;  the  best  appears  to 
be  that,  of  Lauth,  which  consists  in  replacing  the  soluble  copper-salt  by  an  insoluble 
compound,  the  sulphide  for  example.  This  compound,  when  printed  together  with  the 
clilorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochlorate  of  aniline,  is  gradually  oxidised  by  the  action  of 
the  hypochlorous  acid  or  of  chlorine  (set  free  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  salts  just 
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mentioned)  .ind  converted  into  sulphate,  so  that  a  mixture  is  formed  similar  to  that 
used  in  Lightfoot's  process.  As  howevf-r  there  is  no  excess  of  soluble  copper  salt,  or  of 
acid  present,  no  corrosion  of  the  scrapers  or  rollers,  or  destruction  of  the  vegetable 
fibre  need  be  feared. 

Aniline-black  thus  produced  has  a  very  deep  colour  and  rich  velvety  aspect.  It  is 
said  to  be  very  fast,  quite  insoluble  in  water,  boiling  soap-lej',  alkalis  and  acids.  The 
latter  turn  it  green,  but  alkalis  restore  the  original  tint.  Acid  chromate  of  potassium 
deepens  the  colour ;  but  a  strong  solution  makes  it  slightly  rusty.  It  is  destroyed  by 
a  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  but  reappears  after  some  time  ■vvith  its  original 
depth.  The  colour  is  capable  of  withstanding  all  the  processes  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  rose  and  red  madder  colours.   (Biill.  Soe.  Chim.  [2]  ii.  416.) 

Aniline-}l}lue.  Blue  colouring  matters  are  produced  from  aniline  under  the 
influence  of  various  reagents,  as  by  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid, 
chlorous  acid,  peroxide  of  hydrogen  (Lauth),  ferric  chloride,  ferricyanide  of  potas- 
sium (E.  Kopp,  Exariun  dts  Matiercs  coloranUs  artificiilhs.  p.  68),  hydrochloric  acid 
and  peroxide  of  manganese,  ferric  nitrate  and  hydrocldoric  acid  (Seheurer-Kestner, 
ibid.  p.  66).  Products  of  this  kind  have  been  more  especially  studied  by  Calvert, 
Lowe,  and  Clift,  who  have  described  them  under  the  name  of  azurine. 

A  much  finer  and  more  permanent  blue,  now  designated  espeei:illy  as  aniline-blue, 
is  obtained  by  heating  a  salt  of  rosaniline  (aniline-red)  with  excess  of  aniline.  This 
colouring  matter  has  the  composition  of  triphenyl-rosaniline,  C-°H'°(C^H^)^N^  und  will 
be  described  as  a  derivative  of  rosaniline  (p.  472). 

A.niline-'brown.  A  brown  aniline  dye,  patented  by  G.  De  Lai  re  (London 
Journal  of  Arts,  Dec.  1863),  is  obtained  by  heating  1  pt.  of  fused  aniline-blue  with 
4  pts.  of  anhydrous  hydroehlorate  of  aniline  to  240°  for  several  hours.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol  and  acids,  and  is  precipitated  from  the  aqueous  solution  by  salts. 

The  same  dye  is  obtained  by  treating  arsenate  of  aniline  with  the  hydroehlorate 
(London  Journal  of  Arts,  Dec.  1863  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  ii.  240). 

Aniline-green  or  Emeraldine.  Almost  all  the  blue  substances  produced  from 
aniline  by  the  action  of  hypochlorous  acid,  and  the  other  reagents  above  mentioned, 
become  green  when  treated  with  acids,  and  blue  again  under  the  infiuence  of  alkalis. 
A  very  fine  bright  green  is  produced  on  cotton  by  printing  with  acid  hydroehlorate  of 
aniline  on  fabrics  prepared  with  chlorate  of  potassium.  This  is  called  emeraldine. 
By  subsequently  passing  the  cloth  through  a  solution  of  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  the 
colour  is  changed  to  the  deep  indigo-blue  called  azurine.  (Calvert.) 

Aniline-purple  or  SSauve,  also  called  Anilcinc,  Indisine,  Phf  7iameine,  VioUyic,  Rosa- 
line, T</raUni:  This  is  the  dye  discovered  by  Perkin  and  patented  by  him  in  1856  (No, 
1984,  Aug.  26).  To  prepare  it,  a  cold  dilute  solution  of  the  sulphate  (or  any  other 
salt)  of  commercial  aniline  is  mixed  with  a  solution,  also  cold  and  dilute,  of  acid  chro- 
mate of  potassium  (bichromate  of  potash),  the  mixture  being  well  stirred  and  left  to 
itself  for  ten  or  twelve  hours.  A  black  precipitate  is  then  produced  which  is  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  dried,  and  digested  light  coal-tar  oil,  whicii 
dissolves  out  a  black  tarry  substance.  The  residue  is  again  dried  and  digested  with 
alcohol,  wood-spirit,  or  any  other  liquid  capable  of  dissolving  the  colouring  matter; 
and  the  clear  solution  is  separated  by  filtration  or  deeantation,  and  distilled  to  recover 
the  alcohol  or  wood-spirit.    The  residue  then  remaining  is  aniline-purple. 

On  the  large  scale  this  process  has  been  variously  modified  by  different  manu- 
facturers. Some  complete  the  operation  of  mixing.in  a  few  minutes ;  others  prolong  it 
even  to  thirty-six  hom-s.  Many  again  find  it  convenient  to  employ  the  solution  rather 
warm  and  concentrated,  the  temperature  and  degree  of  concentration  depending  also 
on  the  quantities  employed.  Hydroehlorate  of  aniline,  obtained  by  dissolving  aniline 
in  commercial  hydrochloric  acid,  is  also  frequently  used.  The  sulphate  is  employed  in 
a  state  of  paste,  as  produced  by  treating  aniline  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  a  very 
little  water.  The  following  proportions  are  recommended  by  Scheurer-Kestuer  : 
one  kilogramme  of  aniline,  a  concentrated  solution  of  fi-om  800  to  1200  grammes  of 
dichromate  of  potassium,  and  500  grammes  of  sulphuric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1-84  (60°  Bni.). 

The  purification  also  is  often  differently  conducted,  more  especially  with  the  view  of 
avoiding  the  use  of  expensive  solvents.  The  black  precipitate,  after  washing  with  cold 
water,  is  exhausted  by  prolonged  ebuUition  with  large  quantities  of  water  (sometimes 
acidulated  with  from  1  to  2  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid),  whereby  the  colouring  matter  is 
dissolved.  The  filtered  solutions  are  concentrated  as  much  as  possible,  and  while 
boiling  are  precipitated  by  caustic  soda;  the  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  an 
alkaline  solution,  to  remove  the  excess  of  potassic  cliromatc  together  with  a  reddish 
colouring  matter  which  affects  the  brilliancy  of  the  purple,  then  treated  with  cold 
water  till  the  alkali  is  removed  and  the  washings  have  become  coloured  ;  and  the  pre- 
cipitate is  allowed  to  drain,  whereby  the  aniline-purple  is  obtained  in  the  form  of 
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paste.  Very  often  the  extraction  by  boiling  water  and  precipitation  by  caustic  soda 
are  repeated  in  order  to  obtain  tlie  colour  in  a  pure  state.  The  solution  of  the  paste 
in  alcohol,  wood-spirit  or  methylated  spirit  j-ields  on  evaporation  a  residue  of  a  resinous 
appearance,  exliibiting  a  peculiar  metallic  lustre,  recalling  at  once  that  of  gold  and  that 
of  copper.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  alcohols,  and 
possesses  extraordinary  tinctorial  powers. 

Aniline-purple  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  following  processes  :  a.  Oxidation  of  a 
cold  dilute  solution  of  hyJrochlorate  of  aniline  by  a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
(Bolley,  Beale  andlvirkham).  The  aniline  is  thereby  converted  into  a  black  pitch- 
like mass,  the  weight  of  which  is  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  quantity  of  aniline 
employed.  This  mass  contains  («)  aniline-purple;  (i)  a  brown  colouring  matter  sol- 
uble in  alkaline  liquids,  and  (c)  a  resinous  substance  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether  and  sul- 
phide of  carbon.  The  aniline-purple  is  extracted  by  water ;  it  is  more  difficult  of 
purification  than  the  compound  prepared  by  Perkin's  method.  The  chloride  of  lime 
process  is  more  economical,  but  the  colour  of  the  jiroduet  is  less  beautiful  and  of  a  red- 
der tint  than  the  preceding. — j8.  Oxidation  of  a  salt  of  aniline  in  aqueous  solution  by 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  by  peroxide  of  lead  (D.  S.  Price)  under  the  influence  of  an 
acid. — y.  Oxidation  of  an  aniline  salt  by  a  solution  of  potassic  permanganate  (Greville 
W  i  1  li a ms),  or  of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (R.  Smith). — 5.  Oxidation  of  a  salt  of 
aniline  in  aqueous  solution  by  free  chlorine  or  free  hypoehlorous  acid  (B.  Smith),  or 
by  tlie  double  chloride  of  copper  and  sodium  (D  ale  and  Caro).*  Of  all  these  processes 
those  only  have  attained  industrial  importance  in  which  chromate  of  potassium,  clilo- 
rate  of  potassium,  chloride  of  lime,  and  chloride  of  copper  are  employed. 

Aniline-purple  prepai-ed  by  Perkin's  process  is  the  sulphate  of  a  base  called  Mau- 
veine,  having  the  composition  C'"H-'N'  (Perkin,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  201). 
On  adding  caustic  potash  to  a  solution  of  the  commercial  crystallised  product,  the 
colour  changes  immediately  from  purple  to  bluish-violet,  and  on  standing,  the  mauveino 
separates  as  a  crystalline  body  which,  after  washing  with  alcohol  and  then  with  water, 
appears  as  a  nearly  black  glistening  substance  not  unlike  specuhir  iron  ore.  It  dis- 
solves in  alcohol,  forming  a  violet  solution,  which  on  addition  of  acids  immediately 
assumes  a  purple  colour.  It  is  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  ether  and  in  benzene.  It  is  a 
very  stable  compound  and  decomposes  ammonium-salts  with  facility.  When  strongly 
lieated,  it  decomposes,  giving  off  a  basic  oil,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  aniline. 

Acciatc  of  Mauvcine  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  boiling  alcohol  and  acetic 
acid  ;  it  crystallises  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  may  be  purified  Ijy  recrystallising  it  once 
or  twice.    It  is  a  beautiful  compound  having  a  green  metallic  lustre. 

Carbonate  of  Mauvcine,  C^'H-''N^.H-CO'. — Solutions  of  mauvcine  quickly  absorb  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  air,  the  colour  changing  from  violet  to  piu'ple.  To  prepare  the 
carbonate,  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  through  boiling  alcohol  containing  mauveine 
in  suspension ;  on  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself,  the  carbonate  separates  in  prisms  having 
a  green  metallic  reflex.  On  boiling  its  solution,  part  of  the  carbonic  acid  escapes,  the 
liquid  at  the  same  time  assuming  the  violet  colour  of  the  free  base.  In  the  dry  state 
the  salt  decomposes  very  quickly,  and  at  100"^  it  gives  off  the  whole  of  its  carbonic 
acid  and  acquires  a  dark  olive-brown  colour.  By  analysis  it  was  found  to  contain  8'8 
per  cent.  CO'-,  which  is  intermediate  between  the  composition  of  a  neutral  carbonate 
iJC"H-^N^.H-CO^  requiring  5-1  percent.,  and  that  of  an  acid  carbonate  C"H"N^.H-CO', 
requiring  9'1  per  cent.  CO^. 

Hydriodate  of  Mauveine,  C'-'ir-'NMII,  erj'stallises  in  jjrisms  having  a  green  metallic 
lustre  ;  less  soluble  than  the  following  salt.  In  preparing  it  from  the  free  base  it  is 
necessary  to  use  colourless  hydriodic  acid,  as  free  iodine  would  decompose  it. 

Hydrohromate  of  Mauveine,  C-'H-'KMIBr. — Prepared  like  the  hydrochlorate,  whieh 
it  resembles,  excepting  that  it  is  less  soluble. 

Hydrochlorate  of  Maiiviinc,  C-'H-^NMICl,  is  obtained  by  direct  combination  oftheacid 
and  base,  and  separates  from  an  alcoholic  solution  prepared  at  the  boiling  heat  in  small 
prisms,  often  grouped  in  tufts  and  having  a  strong  green  metallic  lustre.  It  is  moderately 
soluble  in  alcohol,  less  soluble  in  water,  and  nearlyinsoluble  in  ether.  The  chloro-auraie, 
C'^'H-'NMICl.AuCl',  prepared  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  hydrochlorate 
and  .aiu-ic  chloride,  separates  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  is  much  less  lustrous 
than  the  platinum-salt,  and  appears  to  lose  a  portion  of  its  gold  when  recrystallised. 

The  chiorop/di/riatc,  2(C-'li-^NMICl).PtCP,  prej^ared  like  the  gold-salt,  separates 
from  cold  solutions  as  a  green  crystalline  powder;  from  moderately  warm  solutions  in 
rather  large  crystals.  It  possesses  the  green  lustre  of  the  hj'drochlorate,  but  when  dry 
has  more  of  a  gold  colour.    It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SulpJiatc  of  Mauviine,  2C^'II-'N''.SH-0'. — This  salt  is  the  original  aniline-purple 
obtained  by  treating  aniline  with  acid  cliroraate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  ;icid. 

•  For  tho  d.ntps  ot  the  Spocificntions  of  thnso  and  otlior  p.itented  processes  for  the  preparation  of 
aniline  colours  see  llulninnii^s  lit-}  ort. 

H  H  2 
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Respecting  the  methods  of  dyeing  with  aniline-purple,  see  Dyeing  (ii.  357) ;  also, 

Hofiiiunn'n  111  port,  p.  121. 

iLniline  Ked  or  Rosanlline :  also  called  Eoscinc,  Fuchsine,  Azaltine,  Magenta, 
Solferino,  &c. — It  has  been  known  for  some  years  that  aniline,  when  subjected  to  the 
action  of  various  reagents,  is  capable  of  yielding  products  of  a  deep  red  colour. 
The  production  of  this  red  colour  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  aniline  was 
observed  by  Hofmann  in  18-13,  and  about  the  same  time  by  Zinin.  Hofmann 
also  found  that  a  dark  red  liquid  is  produced  on  mixing  sulphate  of  aniline  with  ferric 
sidphate;  and  Natanson  in  1856  observed  a  red  substance  among  the  products  of  the 
action  of  Dutch  liquid  upon  aniline.  But  it  was  only  in  1858  that  the  formation  of  a 
crimson  colouring  principle  and  some  of  its  characteristic  properties  were  first  defi- 
nitely pointed  out  by  Hofmann,  who,  in  studying  the  action  of  tetrachloride  of  carbon 
upon  aniline,  observed  and  described  the  formation  of  a  basic  substance  which,  when 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  imparts  to  this  liquid  a  magnificent  crimson  colour  (see  p.  465).* 
Since  that  time  aniline-reds  have  been  produced  by  treating  aniline  ivith  a  great 
variety  of  reagents,  the  most  important  of  which  are  tetrachloride  of  tin,  arsenic  acid, 
nitric  acid,  mercuric  nitrate  and  ferric  chloride.  Patents  have  also  been  taken  out  for 
the  preparation  of  these  colours  by  the  ebullition  of  aniline  with  stannous,  mercurous 
and  mercuric  sulphates;  with  ferric,  uranic,  argentic  and  plumbic  nitrates;  with 
stannic  and  mercuric  bromides  ;  with  iodine,  stannic  iodide  and  iodoform;  with  mercuric 
chlorate,  bromate  and  iodate ;  and  with  pentachloride  of  antimony ;  also  by  the  action  of 
antimonic  oxide,  peroxide  of  bismuth,  stannic,  ferric,  mercuric  and  cupric  oxides  on  hj'- 
drochlorate  or  sulphate  of  aniline  at  the  temperature  of  180°.  The  greater  number  of 
these  processes,  however,  are  of  but  little  value  ;  we  proceed  to  describe  those  which 
are  actually  practised  on  the  manufacturing  scale. 

1.  Preparation  of  Anilinc-rid  by  TitracMoride  of  Tin. — This  process,  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Verguin  and  Eenard,  of  Lyons,  was  the  first  by  which  aniline-red 
was  prepared  for  industrial  use.  A  mixture  of  10  pts.  aniline  and  6  to  7  pts. 
tetrachloride  of  tin,  either  anhydrous  or  hydrated,  is  heated  to  ebullition  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes,  the  liquid  becoming  at  first  yellow,  then  red,  and  being  ultimately 
converted  into  a  nearly  black  mass.  The  mixture  is  left  to  cool  and  then  treated  with 
a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water,  which  acquires  a  magnificent  red  colour,  and  without 
any  further  preparation,  forme  a  splendid  dye-bath  for  silk  and  wool.  It  is  found  better, 
however,  to  precipitate  the  colouring  matter  by  partially  saturating  the  concentrated 
liquid  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  adding  common  salt.  The  aniline-red  is  then  pre- 
cipitated in  the  solid  state,  and  has  only  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  alcohol,  or  acetic  acid 
to  prepare  a  dye-bath  for  imbuing  silk  and  wool  with  the  most  beautiful  roseate  tints. 

Anhydrous  mercuric,  ferric  or  cupric  chloride  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  instead 
of  the  stannic  chloride. 

2.  Preparation  of  Aniline-rcd  with  Arsenic  Acid. — This  process,  which  is  one  of  the 
best,  was  discovered  by  Medio ck.  It  consists  in  combining  arsenic  acid  with  a  slight 
excess  of  aniline,  and  heating  the  crystallinemassover  aslowfireto  about  120 — 140^,  care 
being  taken  not  to  exceed  160-*.  The  proportions  recommended  are  12  pts.  of  the  dry 
acid  of  commerce  (which  is  chiefly  a  diliydrate  containing  13'5  per  cent,  water)  to  10 
pts.  of  aniline,  with  or  without  the  addition  of  water.  The  operation,  according  to  the 
scale  on  which  it  is  carried  out,  requires  from  four  to  nine  hom-s  for  completion.  A 
perfectly  homogeneous  fluid  mass  is  thus  obtained,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  hard 
substance  with  metallic  bronze-coloured  lustre.  Wien  dissolved  in  boiling  water  it 
produces  a  solution  of  great  richness  and  purity  of  colour.  From  this  solution  the 
colouring  matter  may  be  precipitated  almost  free  from  arsenic  by  addition  of  a  slight 
excess  of  soda.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  filters,  washed  with  a  little  cold  water, 
and  redissolved  in  acetic  acid. 

3.  With  Mercuric  nitrate.  (Gerber-K  e  1  ler' s  process.) — 7  or  8  pts.  of  pulverised 
mercuric  nitrate  are  gradually  added,  with  constant  stirring,  to  10  pts.  of  aniline  heated 
in  a  water-bath  (too  high  a  temperature  might  cause  a  violent  and  explosive  reaction). 
The  operation  lasts  eight  or  nine  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  mass  becomes  of  a 
magnificent  violet-red  colour.  This  constitutes  the  azaleine  of  commerce.  The  mer- 
cury is  reduced  during  the  process  to  the  metallic  state,  and  may  be  used  again  for 
the  preparation  of  the  nitrate. 

4.  With  Nitric  Acid.  (Lauth  and  Depouilly's  process.) — This  process  ought 
more  properly  to  be  called  treatment  of  nitrate  of  aniline  with  aniline,  as  it  requires 
the  aniline  to  be  in  excess.  The  mixture  is  heated  to  about  150- or  160°,  care  being  taken 
to  remove  the  heat  as  soon  as  the  reaction  becomes  at  all  lively.  After  several  hours 
a  mass  is  obtained  of  a  fine  violet-red  colour,  which  may  be  sent  into  commerce  as  soon 

•  This  mode  of  producing  aniline-red  has  not  actually  b^pn  carried  out  in  practice  ;  but  a  Committee 
of  the  Socitti  induslrielle  de  itulhouse  have  reported  favourably  on  the  possibility  of  performing  it  eco- 
nomically on  the  manufacturing  scale. 
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as  it  has  been  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  eodiura  dissolved  in 
water,  and  precipitated  by  addition  of  common  salt.  This  proeess  gives  good  results 
especially  on  the  small  scale  ;  but  when  large  quantities  are  opjerated  on,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  regulate  the  action,  and  combustion  and  deflagration  ensue,  which  of  course 
destroy  the  entire  product. 

The  aniline-red  obtained  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  or  mercuric  nitrate  has  a  more 
violet  tint  than  that  prepared  by  means  of  the  anhydrous  chlorides. 

5.  Birn't  -production  of  A^ii/ine-red  from  Nitrobenzene. — Nitrobenzene  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  iron  and  hydrochloric  acid,  or  with  ferrous  chloride,  whereby  it  is 
converted  into  aniline,  with  formation  of  ferric  chloride  (p.  420).  On  heating  the 
mixture,  the  ferric  chloride  reacts  upon  the  aniline  thus  produced,  converting  it  into 
aniline-red.  Messrs.  Laurent  and  Casthelaz,  to  whom  this  process  is  due,  give  the 
name  of  erythrohciizol  to  the  colouring  matter  thus  obtained ;  but  it  probably  consists 
mainly  of  rosaniline. 

Purification  of  Anilinc-rcd. — The  crude  colours  obtained  by  the  preceding  processes 
still  contain  undeconiposed  aniline,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  salts,  together  with  tarry 
matters,  some  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids,  others  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon, 
naphtha,  or  in  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalis.  On  boiling  the  crude  red  with  excess  of 
alkali,  the  undecomposed  aniline  is  expelled,  the  acid  which  exists  in  the  product 
being  fixed  by  tlie  alkali,  while  very  little  of  the  colouring  matter  dissolves.  On  treat- 
ing the  sliglitly  washed  residue  with  boiling  water  acidulated  with  a  mineral  acid,  the 
red  is  dissolved,  while  certain  tarry  matters  remain  insoluble  ;  and  if  tiie  boiling  solu- 
tion be  filtered  and  saturated  with  an  alkali,  the  colouring  matter  is  precipitated 
tolerably  pure.  The  precipitation  may  be  hastened  by  dissolving  common  salt  in  the 
saturated  solution.  By  once  more  redissolving  the  precipitated  red  in  an  acid,  not 
employed  in  excess,  a  solution  is  obtained  which  frequently  crystallises,  or  from  which 
the  pure  red  may  be  thrown  down  by  a  new  addition  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  other 
alkaline  salt. 

In  France  the  hydrochlorate,  in  England  the  acetate,  of  aniline-red  is  generally  used 
in  dyeing. 

Composition  and  Formation  of  Aniline-red. — Hofmann  has  shown  that  all  the  varieties 
of  aniline-red  are  salts  of  an  organic  base  which  he  designates  as  rosaniline.  This 
base  is  a  triamine,  C-°n"N',  capable  of  uniting  with  one  or  three  (probably  abso  with 
two)  atoms  of  acid.  Moreover  three  of  its  hj'drogen-atoms  may  be  replaced  by  alcohol- 
radicles,  namely  methyl,  ethyl,  amyl,  phenyl,  and  tolyl  or  benzyl,  producing  blue  and 
violet  dyes.  Further  than  this,  its  rational  constitution  has  not  been  distinctly  made  out. 
Neither  is  its  mode  of  formation  thoroughly  understood;  but  one  very  important  fact  has 
been  brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Hofmann,  and  confirmed  by  the  experience  of 
manufacturers,  namely  that  pure  aniline,  from  whatever  source  it  may  be  obtained,  is 
incapable  of  furnisliing  aniline-red.  Commercial  aniline  prepared  from  coal-tar  always 
in  fact  contains  toluidine  (benzj'lamine,  C'IPN)as  well  as  phenylamine  ;  and  Hofmann 
has  shown  that  the  presence  of  this  base  together  with  aniline  is  essential  to  the 
formation  of  the  red  dye.  Toluidine  by  itself  is  just  as  incapable  of  yielding  the  red 
as  pure  aniline,  but  when  a  mixture  of  pure  aniline  and  pure  toluidine  is  treated  with 
stannic  or  mercuric  chloride,  or  with  arsenic  acid,  the  red  colouring  matter  is  immedi- 
ately produced.    Its  formation  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C^H^N    +    2C'H^N      =      C'-H'^N^    +  H«, 

Aniline.  Toluidine,  Rosaniline. 

(C'IP)2  ") 

and  its  constitution  by  the  formula  (C^H')"  /N',  containing  the  diatomic  radicles 

H"  ) 

phenylene  and  tolylene  or  benzylene.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  E03'.  Soc.  485.) 

Sehiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxv.  360;  cxxvii.  337)  has  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  formation  of  aniline-red  depends  upon  the  previous  formation  of  certain  compounds 
of  aniline  with  metallic  salts,  and  the  subsequent  decomposition  of  these  compounds, 
and  he  gives  a  general  equation  by  which  he  supposes  this  decomposition  to  be  repire- 
sented ;  but  this  theory  is  manifestly  erroneous,  inasmuch  as  it  takes  no  cognisance  of 
the  essential  fact  that  the  formation  of  the  red  dye  depends  upon  the  presence  of 
toluidine  as  well  as  of  aniline. 

Rosaniline  when  separated  from  the  solution  of  its  salts  by  precipitation  with  an 
alkali  exhibits  the  composition, 

CTP'N'O      =  C="H"N^n20. 
On  mixing  the  boiling  solution  of  the  acetate  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  a  rose-red 
somewhat  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  hj'drate  in  a  tolerably  pure 
state;  and  the  colourless  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate  while  boiling,  deposits  on 
cooling  white  needles  and  plates  of  the  perfectly  pure  hydrate. 
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Eosaniline  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia,  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ■\vitli  deep  red  colour,  insoluble  in  ether.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  rapidly 
becomes  rose-coloured  and  ultimately  of  a  deep  red,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
formation  of  a  carbonate. 

Eosaniline  is  a  rather  powerful  base,  forming,  as  already  observed,  mono-acid  and 
triacid  salts,  almost  all  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  the  facility  with 
which  they  crystallise.  They  may  be  prepared  either  by  direct  union  of  the  acid  with 
the  free  base,  or  by  boiling  the  ammonium-salts  of  the  several  acids  with  excess  of  the 
base. 

The  mono-acid  salts  exhibit  for  the  most  part  by  reflected  light,  the  lustrous  metallic 
green  of  the  wings  of  the  rose-beetle ;  in  transmitted  light  the  crj-stals  are  red,  becom- 
ing opaque  when  they  acquire  certain  dimensions.  The  solutions  of  these  salts  in 
•water  or  alcohol  possess  the  magnificent  crimson  colour  which  characterises  rosaniline 
compounds.  According  to  Chevreul  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  98-1)  the  green  colour  reflected 
from  the  crystals  of  these  salts  is  exactly  complementary  to  the  crimson  colour  which 
the  solutions  impart  to  wool  and  silk.  Tl\ietri-acid  salts  of  rosaniline  areyellowish-brown, 
both  in  the  solid  state  and  in  solution.  They  are  much  more  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol  than  the  mono-acid  salts. 

The  salts  of  rosanOine  when  treated  with  reducing  agents,  sulphide  of  ammonium  for 
example,  are  converted  into  leucanUine  (iii.  574) : 

Rosaniline.  Leucaniline. 

Acetate  of  Eosaniline,  C'^H'^JST^C'^ffO^.— This  is  perhaps  the  finest  of  all  the 
rosaniline-salts,  sometimes  separating  from  large  quantities  of  solution  in  crystals  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  does  not  crystallise  well 
from  small  quantities  of  solution.  Tlie  crystals  when  freshly  prepared  exhibit  in  a 
high  degree  the  green  metallic  lustre  already  mentioned,  but  on  protracted  exposure  to 
light,  this  colour  disappears,  the  crystals  assuming  a  dark  reddish-brown  tint. 

Hydrochlorates. — The  mono-acid  salt,  C-°H''-'jSI^.HC1,  is  deposited  from  its  boiling 
solution  in  well-defined  rhombic  plates,  frequently  in  stellar  forms.  It  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  retains  a  small  quantity 
of  water  at  100°,  but  becomes  anhydrous  at  130°.  Like  most  rosaniline-salts,  it  is 
very  hygroscopic.    Treated  with  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  leucaniline. 

The  tri-acid  hydrochloi-ate,  C'°II"'N'.3HC1,  is  obtained  by  adding  very  strong  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  a  warm  solution  of  the  base  in  moderately  strong  acid.  The  whole  then 
solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  network  of  beautiful  brown  needles,  which  must  be  washed 
with  strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  lime  and  oil  of  vitriol,  as 
water  decomposes  them,  reproducing  the  mono-acid  salt.  The  tri-acid  salt  gives  off 
part  of  its  acid  at  100°,  the  brown  crystals  becoming  indigo-blue,  and  being  ultimately- 
converted  into  the  green  crystals  of  the  mono-acid  salt. 

Both  the  liydrochlorates  of  rosaniline  unite  with  tetrachloride  of  platiniun,  forming 
uncrystaUisable  double  salts  which  appear  to  contain  2(C'^°H'»NMIClj.PtCl»  and 
2(C-°Hi"N'.3HCl).3PtCl^  respectively. 

Hydrohromate  of  Rosaniline,  C-'H'^NMIBr,  resembles  the  mono-acid  hj-drochlorate  in 
every  respect,  but  is  even  less  soluble.  The  hydriodate,  C^'H^NMII,  forms  green  very 
soluble  needles. 

Nitrate  of  Rosaniline,  C^'H'^N'.NHO',  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  warm 
dilute  nitric  acid,  forms  small  crystals  resembling  the  other  salts  of  rosaniline. 

The  picrate  or  trinitrophenate,  C^'H'^N^C^H'^NOO'O,  crystallises  in  beautiful 
reddish  needles,  likewise  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Sulphates.— The,  neutral  salt,  (C^'-H'^N^f  H-SO'  (at  130°),  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
base  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  deposited  in  green  cryst<ils  having  a  metallic  lustre. 

Tannates. — Tannic  acid  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  rosaniline,  either  neutral 
or  acid,  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  rosaniline  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble  tannate. 
The  precipitate  formed  in  cold  dilute  solutions  has  an  intense  carmine  colour,  like  the 
carmine-lake  of  cochineal ;  from  warm  concentrated  solutions  it  separates  as  a  tenacious, 
pitchy,  red-brown  mass.  If  the  tannic  acid  is  in  excess,  the  solution  retains  a  red 
colour,  indicating  the  formation  of  a  more  soluble  (di-  or  tri-acid)  salt.  The  neutral 
tannate  is  likewise  formed  wlien  cloth  mordanted  or  printed  with  tannic  acid  is  dipped 
in  a  slightly  acid  solution  of  aniliue-red.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol,  wood-spirit  and  acetic 
acid  with  the  deepest  crimson  colour ;  in  concentrated  solutions  of  the  stronger  acids 
with  reddish-yellow  colour,  which  however  changes  to  red  on  addition  of  water,  part  of 
the  salt  being  at  the  same  time  precipitated  ;  by  prolonged  boiling  with  concentrated 
acids  it  is  decomposed.  Alkalis  decolorise  it,  but  the  colour  is  restored  by  neutralisa- 
tion with  an  acid.  When  tannate  of  rosaniline  is  triturated  with  three  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  wood-spirit  and  the  thickish  carmine- coloured  mass  is  mixed  with  a  quantity 
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of  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  (or  better  with  alcohol  saturated  with  hj'drochloric  acid  ), 
equal  to  7^-  to  i  of  the  volume  of  tlie  wood-spirit,  the  colour  of  the  mixture — which 
dries  up  quickly  if  the  trituration  be  continued — passes  into  violet  and  finally  into  blue. 
By  duly  regulating  the  proportion  of  acid,  any  required  shade  of  colour  may  be  obtained. 
As  these  blue  and  violet  colouring  matters  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  they  may  be 
freed  from  adhering  acid  by  washing  with  water.  For  dyeing,  they  are  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  wood-spirit,  and  the  solution  is  diluted  with  water.  (E.  Kopp,  Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  694.) 

Bi/dnfi  with  AiiiUnc-rcd. — The  salts  of  rosaniline  chiefly  employed  for  dyeing  silk 
and  wool  are  the  acetate,  hydrochlorate  and  nitrate  ;  their  application  is  very  simple. 
Silk  is  dyed  by  passing  it  througli  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  tlie  salt ;  for  the  dyeing 
of  wool  the  solution  is  heated  to  50°  or  60°  C.  Eosaniline  is  precipitated  from  its 
solutions  and  fixed  by  silk  and  wool,  with  such  rapidity  and  force  that  it  is  necessary 
to  operate  with  solutions  comjjaratively  weak  at  first  and  only  gradually  strengthened  ; 
otlierwise  the  dye  will  be  unequal,  the  i^ortions  first  immersed  being  more  strongly 
coloured  than  the  rest.  Cotton,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  attraction  for  this  colouring 
matter,  and  requires  first  to  bo  treated  with  some  animal  mordant,  such  as  albumin, 
prepared  glutin,  casein,  lactarin  or  gelatin,  or  with  tannic  acid,  the  latter  being  used 
either  in  its  combinations  with  metallic  oxides,  as  antimonic,  stannic  or  plumbic,  or  as 
tannate  of  gelatin.  For  some  time,  oily  preparations  were  employed,  such  as  sulpho- 
margaric  or  sulpholeic  acid. 

When  a  stuff  which  has  been  dyed  with  aniline-red  is  printed  with  a  strong  acid, 
it  it  decolorised,  with  formation  of  a  yellowish  stain  in  consequence  of  the  conversion 
of  the  mono-acid  salt  of  rosaniline  into  a  tri-acid  salt,  which  has  but  little  colour;  but 
on  washing  the  material  with  water,  the  excess  of  acid  is  removed  and  the  red  colour  is 
restored.  On  printing  with  a  powerful  base,  caustic  soda  for  example,  the  red  rosaniline 
salt  is  decomposed  and  colourless  rosaniline  is  liberated,  but  when  the  soda  is  washed 
out  with  water,  the  red  colour  reappears,  the  rosaniline  probably  becoming  carbonated. 
Ammonia  likewise  destroys  the  colour  for  a  time,  but  as  the  ammonia  escapes  the  red- 
coloration  returns.  If  however  the  dyed  fabric  be  left  for  some  time  in  contact  with 
weak  aqueous  ammonia,  the  rosaniline  is  for  the  most  part  dissolved  out,  and  the 
colour  is  then  no  longer  restored  by  rinsing  with  water. 

Derivatives  of  Eosaniline. 

Triethyl-rosaniline,  C=«H''N'  =  C™H"=(C'-H=)'Nl— This  compound,  which 
yields  one  of  the  varieties  of  a  n  i  1  i  n  e  -  v  i  o  1  e  t,  was  discovered  by  H  o  f  m  a  n  n  (Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  xiii.  13;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  [1]  155),  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  //(//"- 
mann's  violet.  It  is  obtained  by  heating  1  pt.  of  rosaniline,  2  pts.  iodide  of  ethyl,  and 
about  2  pts.  of  strong  alcohol  to  100°  for  three  or  four  hours,  in  a  vessel  capable  of 
resisting  a  cex'tain  amount  of  pressure.  The  mixture  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  .syrupy 
violet  mass  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  wood  spirit.  The  resulting  solution  of  hydrindate 
of  triethyl-rosaniline  may  be  used  for  dyeing  and  printing  just  like  the  other  aniline 
dyes.  By  using  them  in  this  manner,  however,  the  iodine,  which  is  a  substance  of 
some  value,  is  lost.  It  may  be  recovered  by  boiling  the  product,  either  before  or  after 
sohition  in  alcohol,  with  a  caustic  alkali,  which  precipitates  the  triethyl-rosaniline, 
leaving  the  alkaline  iodide  in  solution.  From  this  solution  the  iodine  may  be  recovered 
in  the  usual  way,  and  employed  for  the  preparation  of  a  fresh  quantity  of  ethylic  iodide. 
The  triethyl-rosaniline  is  washed  with  water  till  all  the  soluble  salts  are  removed,  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  or  in  acetic  acid  more  or  less  diluted 
with  water,  and  this  solution  is  used  for  dyeing  and  printing. 

If  the  triethyl-rosaniline  obtained  as  above  be  again  treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl, 
and  the  series  of  operations  repeated  two  or  three  times,  the  ultimate  product  is  an 
tthiilwdatc  of  triethyl-rosaniline,  C^'IP'N^C^H'^I. 

Similar  products  are  obtained  by  treating  rosaniline  with  the  iodide  of  methyl  at 
100°  or  iodide  of  amylat  150°— 160°. 

Other  varieties  of  Aniline-violet. — By  heating  a  salt  of  rosaniline  with  a  quantity  of 
aniline  less  than  sulBcient  to  form  aniline-blue,  e.g.  equal  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of 
rosaniline  and  aniline  to  ISC^,  a  violet  colouring  matter  is  iM'oduced,  which  was  origin- 
ally patented  by  MM.  Girard  and  De  Laire,  and  is  known  in  commerce  as  violet 
imperial.  It  is  likewise  obtained  together  with  aniline-blue,  when  a  salt  of  rosaniline 
is  heated  with  excess  of  aniline  (p.  472).  Its  composition  has  not  been  ascertained, 
but  it  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  rosaniline  and  tripheuyl-rosaniline,  or  a  mono  -  or 
diphenylic  rosaniline. 

Another  aniline- violet  has  been  obtained  by  Nicholson.  It  is  formed  by  carefully 
heating  aniline-red  to  a  temperature  between  200°  and  215°.  Ammonia  is  then  given 
off,  and  a  dark  semi-solid  mass  is  formed.    This  is  exhausted  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
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deep  violet  solution  diluted  with  sufficient  alcohol  to  give  the  dye  a  convenient  strength 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Lastly,  Perkin's  mauveine  must  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  aniline-violet ;  but  as 
its  salts  liave  a  purple  colour,  it  is  best  to  designate  this  colouring  matter  as  anUine- 
purple,  the  name  originally  given  to  it  by  its  discoverer. 

Trlpbenyl-rosaniUne,  C=»H"N^  -  C2''H"'(C''H^)^N'.— This  base,  the  salts  of 
■which  form  the  spendid  blue  dye  called  aniline-blue,  also  "Bleu  de  Paris,"  or 
"Bleu  de  Lyon,"  was  discovered  by  Girard  and  De  Laire,  and  its  constitution  has 
been  determined  by  Hofmann  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xiii.  9).  It  is  produced  by  heating  a 
salt  of  rosaniline,  or  a  mixture  of  substances  capable  of  producing  such  a  salt,  with 
excess  of  aniline :  e.  g. 

CMHl^N^HCl  +  3(C«H'.H2.N)    =    C2°H'=(C8H^)»N'.HC1  +  3NH\ 

Hydrochlorate  of  Aniline.  Hydrochlorate  of  Tri- 

Rosatiiline.  phenyl-rosaniline. 

The  time  required  varies  with  the  quantity  of  material  operated  upon.  If  a  mixture 
of  2  kilogrammes  of  hydrochlorate  of  rosaniline  and  4  kilogrammes  of  aniline  be  em- 
ployed, the  operation  is  complete  in  four  hours. 

Several  other  colouring  matters  are  however  formed  at  the  same  time,  among  which 
are  a  violet  (violet  imperial)  and  a  green  ;  large  quantities  of  ammonia  are  also  given 
off.  The  crude  blue  is  purified  by  treating  it  successively  with  boiling  water  acidulated 
■with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  afterwards  with  pure  water. 

Triphenyl-rosaniline  is  obtained  on  pouring  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
in  ammoniaeal  alcohol  into  water,  asawhiteorgreyish  precipitate  consisting  of  a  hydrate, 
C^'ff'N'.H-O.  It  shows  a  tendency  to  crj'stallise,  but  has  not  hitherto  been  obtained 
in  distinct  crystals.  The  alcoholic  and  ethereal  solutions  deposit  it  in  the  amorphous 
state,  even  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  It  is  very  liable  to  change,  gradually  becom- 
ing blue  during  washing,  and  especially  during  drying,  even  in  vacuo.  The  vacuum- 
dry  substance  heated  to  100°,  assumes  a  deep  bro-wn  colour  which  it  retains  on  cooling; 
it  likewise  undergoes  slight  fusion  also  at  that  temperature,  but  does  not  lose  weight. 

The  salts  of  triphenyl-rosaniline  are  prepared  by  treating  the  free  base  with  acids 
Only  mono-acid  salts  have  hitherto  been  obtained.  The  solutions  treated  ■with  zinc  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  or  other  reducing  agents,  are  rapidly  decolorised  and  converted  into 
salts  of  triphenyl-leucaniline,  C^'H^^N'  (iii.  574). 

Hydrochlorate  of  Triphenyl-rosaniline,  C^"H''N^''.HC1,  is  the  aniline-blue  obtained  by 
the  process  above  described.  It  is  an  indistinctly  crystalline  powder  of  a  bluish-brown 
colour  becoming  pure  brown  at  1 00°.  It  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  whether  cold 
or  boiling,  insoluble  also  in  ether,  but  dissolves,  though  with  difficulty,  in  alcohol, 
forming  a  solution  of  a  splendid  deep  blue  colour. 

From  the  boiling  saturated  alcoholic  solution  it  is  deposited  on  cooling  in  the  form 
of  imperfect  crystalline  granules.  The  same  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  it  as  a 
thin  film,  wliich  reflects  light  with  a  peculiar  metallic,  half-golden,  half-coppery  lustre 
(Hofmann).  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  digesting  the  solution  for 
half  an  hour  at  150*^  and  then  adding  water,  the  blue  coloiiring  matter  is  precipitated 
in  a  modified  state,  having  in  fact  become  soluble  in  pure  water.  (Nicholson.) 

The  hydrohromate,  hydriodate,  nitrate  •dnd  sulphate,  (C'''II"N*)-H-SO^,  have  also  been 
prepared.  They  resemble  the  hydrochlorate,  but  the  nitrate  is  perhaps  a  little  more, 
the  sulphate  a  little  less,  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Various  processes  for  the  production  of  Anilinc-hhie. — Eosaniline-salts  assume  a 
permanent  blue  coloration  when  boiled  with  solutions  of  aldehydes  (Lauth,  Quesne- 
■ville's  Monit.  Scient.  [1863]  iv.  338) ;  or  with  crude  wood-spirit  (E.  Kopp,  ibid.  p.  332). 

Tannate  of  rosaniline  appears  to  be  especially  inclined  to  this  change.  The 
nature  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  thus  produced  is  unknomi,  but  it  is  probably 
identical  with  that  produced  by  treating  rosaniline  with  excess  of  aniline.  The  same 
i-emark  applies  toablue  dye  described  by  Gros-E  en  and  and  Schiiffer  of  Mulhouse 
{ibid.  iii.  292)  under  the  name  of  Midhouse  blue,  which  is  formed  by  boiling  the  solu- 
tion of  a  rosaniline  salt  (generally  the  nitrate)  with  a  solution  of  gum-lac  aud  carbon- 
ate of  sodium. 

Tritolyl-rosaniline  or  Toluidine-blue,  C^'H^N'  =  C=''H"(C'H')'N'  (Hof- 
mann, Aam.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  290). — Produced  by  heating  the  acetate  (or  other 
salt)  of  rosaniline  with  twice  its  weight  of  toluidine  (benzylamine).  The  reaction  is 
precisely  similar  to  that  by  which  triphenyl-rosaniline  is  obtained  : 

C^^H'^N'  -1-  SCH^N    =    C^'H^'N'  +  3NH'. 
Large  quantities  of  ammonia  are  evolved,  and  a  brown  metallic-shining  mass  is  obtained 
which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  deep  indigo  colour.    This  product  is  acetate  of  tritolyl- 
rosaniline.    When  treated  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  and  subsequently  with  water,  it 
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yields  the  base  from  which  various  salts  may  be  prepared.  These  salts  resemble 
those  of  triphenyl-rosaniline  ;  but  they  are  more  soluble  and  more  difficult  to  crystal- 
lise. The  liydrocMorate  crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  small  blue  crystals  insolu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  and  having  when  dried  at  100°  the  composition  C'iP'N^.HCl. 

The  salts  of  tritolyl-rosaniline  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  undergo  a  decom- 
position similar  to  that  of  the  salts  of  triphenyl-rosaniline,  yielding  phenyl-tolyl- 
amine  (C°H^)(C'H')HN  (p.  454). 

Tolyl-diphenyl-rosanilin,  C-'°H"'(C-H'^)-(C'H')N',  appears  to  be  obtained  as  a 
hydrate  by  heating  phenyl-tolylamine  with  mercuric  chloride. 

ilnillne-yellow  or  Cbrysanlllne,  C-°H"N'. — This  colouring  matter,  which 
differs  from  rosaniline  by  containing  2  atoms  of  hydrogen  less,  is  obtained  as  a  bye- 
product  in  the  preparation  of  aniline-red.  Wien  the  residue  from  which  the  rosaniline 
has  been  extracted  is  submitted  for  some  time  to  a  current  of  steam,  a  quantity  of 
chrysaniliue  passes  into  solution,  and  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  difficultly  soluble 
nitrate  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  this  solution.  (Nicholson.) 

Chrysaniliue  in  the  free  state  is  an  amorphous  yellow  powder,  like  recently  precipi- 
tated chromate  of  lead,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  readily  in  alcohol  smA 
in  ether.    It  forms  two  series  of  crystallisable  salts,  mono-acid  and  di-acid. 

The  di-acid  hydrochlorate,  C*''n"N^.21ICl,  is  formed  as  a  scaly  precipitate  on  adding 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  the  base  in  the  dilute  acid.  It  dissolves 
easily  in  water,  less  easily  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  It  forms  a  hydrate  con- 
taining 1  atom  of  water.  It  does  not  lose  weight  between  100'^  and  120°,  but  when 
heated  for  a  fortniglit  to  160° — 180°  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  crystalline  powder 
of  the  neutral  salt  C'^'H''NMIC1.  which  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  acid 
salt.  It  unites  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  forming  a  chloroplatinate  which  crys- 
tallises from  a  dilute  solution  in  large  beautiful  tablets. 

The  nitrates  of  chrysanihne  crystallise  with  the  greatest  facility  in  ruby-red  needles 
which  are  so  sparingly  soluble  in  water  that  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium  contain- 
ing only  1  grm.  of  nitric  acid  in  a  litre,  immediately  yields  a  crystalline  precipitate 
on  addition  of  a  chrysaniline-salt.  The  neutral  nitrate,  C^°H"N'.NHO^,  is  obtained  by 
boiling  clir^'saniline  in  excess  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  and  the  solution  of  this  salt 
mixed  with  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  yields  the  acid  nitrate,  C-"H"N'.2NH0',  in 
crystals  resembling  ferricyanide  of  potassium  and  decomposible  by  water. 

Suljihate  of  chrysaniline  is  easily  soluble  and  difficult  to  crystallise.  (Hofraann.) 

Chrysaniliue  and  its  salts  dye  silk  and  wool  a  splendid  golden-yellow  colour. 

Schiff  (Ann.Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  342),  by  triturating  aniline  with  2  pts.  of  potassic 
antimonate  or  stannate,  and  supersaturating  witli  hydrochloric  acid,  obtained  a  scarlet 
colouring  matter  soluble  in  ether-alcohol,  and  forming  with  hydrochloric  acid  a  salt 
which  crystallised  from  ether  in  lamin;e  resembling  cantharides,  and  yielded  with 
alkalis  a  deep  yellow  flocculent  body  capable  of  imparting  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to 
sillc  and  wool. 

PHEM'TZiABXIMCOmu'niS.  Compounds  derivable  from  ammonium,  NH',  by  the 
substitution  of  phenyl  or  derivativesof  phenyl,  &c.,  for  equivalent  quantities  of  hydrogen. 

1.  Phcnylammoniums  containing  only  Alcohol-radicles. 

All  the  salts  of  aniline  and  its  derivatives  described  in  the  preceding  pages  may  be 
regarded  either  as  compounds  of  ammonia-molecules  with  acids,  or  of  ammonium-mole- 
cules with  salt-radicles :  e.  g. 

(C*H^)H-N.HCI  c=  (C^H^'jH^N.Cl 

Hydroclilorate  of  Chloride  of  phenjl- 

phenylamine.  ammonimn. 

(C«H^)(C-H^)2N.HN0^    =  (C«H5)(C=H^)^HN.N0' 

Nitrate  of  ilirthyl-plienjl-  Nitrate  of  dietliyl-phenyl- 

amine.  ammonium. 

(C'=H«C1N)IH-S0*         =  (C=H'C1N)2S0' 

SulpllatP  of  chloro-  Sulphate  of  chloro- 

piienyhimine.  phenylaramonium. 

But  there  are  certain  compounds  which  cannot  be  formulated  as  compounds  of  phenyl- 
amines  with  acids,  but  must  be  regarded  either  as  phenylamines  combined  with  com- 
poundethers(alcoholic  sulphates.iodides,  &c.),  or  else  as  salts  of  phcnylammoniums:  e.g. 
(C«H^)(C=H")(C-H5)N.COT       =  (C''H=')(C'H")(C=ff)(CH')N.I 

Metliyl-iodate  of  eihyl-amylo-  Iodide  of  inptliyl-ethvl-amylo- 

phenyl  amine.  phenylammonium. 

Tilp  latter  view  affords  the  best  explanation  of  most  of  their  reactions. 

The  iodides  of  these  phcnylammoniums  in  which  the  whole  of  the  hydrogen  is 
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replaced  by  alcohol-radicles,  are  obtained  by  heating  a  tertiary  plienylamine  with  an 
alcoholic  iodide  in  sealed  tubes ;  thus  diethylaniline  (C^ff)(C-n^)-N,  heated  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  yields  iodide  of  triethylo-phenylammonium.  The  iodides  thus  obtained 
when  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  yield  the  corresponding  hydrates,  which  are 
strong  alkaline  bases  like  hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium  (ii.  561),  and  cannot  be  dis- 
tilled without  decomposition ;  the  hydrate  treated  with  acids,  yields  various  salts. 

Triethylphenylammonium,  G^m-"^  =  (CH^XC^ff )'K  (Hofmann,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  ii.) — The  hydrate,  C"'H^°N.H.O,  forms  a  bitter  alkaline  solution 
which  when  evaporated  and  distilled  is  resolved  into  water,  ethylene,  and  diethyl- 
aniline : 

(C«H»)(C''Hf)'N|Q     ^  ^  ^  (C=H')(C'H')2N. 

The  chloride,  C'-H^°NC1,  crystallises  with  moderate  facility.  The  chloropJatinate, 
2C"H°°NCl.PtCl',  is  a  light-yellow  amorphous  precipitate  very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  iodide  is  a  crystalline  mass  obtained  by  heating  a  mixture  of  diethylaniline  and 
iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  for  two  hours  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  re- 
moving the  excess  of  ethylic  iodide  or  diethylaniline  by  distillation. 

The  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  oxalate  crystallise  readily. 

Methyl-ethyl-amylo-phenyl-ammonium,  C'^H^^N  =  (C«H-'*)(CH^)(C-ff) 
(C^H")N. — The  hydrate  yields  by  distillation  water,  ethylene  gas  and  methyl-amyl- 
aniline : 

(C=ff)(CH')(C^H=)(C^H^>)N|Q    ^  +  c^H<  -t-  (C«H5)(CH»)(C'H")N. 

The  chloroplatinate,  2C'*H^''NCl.PtCl*,  is  a  light  coloured  non-crystalline  precipitate. 
The  iodide  obtained  by  heating  ethyl-amylanUiue  with  methylic  iodide  is  crystalline  and 
soluble  in  water.     (Hofmann,  loo.  cit.) 

Ethyl-triphenylammoniuml  =  C-'W'S  =  (C«H')=(C'H')N.    (See  p.  454.) 

2.  Phenyl-ammoniums  containing  Metals. 

Aniline  unites  with  several  metallic  salts,  forming  compounds  which  may  be  regarded 
as  salts  either  of  metallo-phenylamines  or  of  metaUo-phenylammoniums :  thus  with 
mercuric  chloride  it  forms  the  compound  2C«H'N.Hg"C12  =  C'^H:'=ng"N^.2HCl  = 
C'-H'*Hg"N-.CP.    The  general  formula  of  these  compounds  is : 

wC«H'N.M(°5X°      c=     (C'ff)°yN°.«HX      =  (C'H^)"m»Jt"; 

in  which  M*"'  denotes  an  M-atomic  metal,  and  X  a  monatomie  salt-radicle  such  as  CI, 
NO',  &e.,      being  of  course  replaceable  by  X*,  X'  by  X^^',  &c.* 

Antimony  -  compounds.      Chloride  of  Triphenylstibonium,    SC^H'N.SbCl'  = 

Sb'"  /-N'.CP,  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  dry  antimonious  chloride,  or  bv 
H"  ) 

adding  aniline  to  a  solution  of  the  chloride  in  benzene,  as  a  white  crystallinfe  mass, 
which  is  soluble  only  in  aniline  and  separates  therefrom  in  slender  needles.  It  is  de- 
composed by  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  double  salt  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  melts 
at  80°,  solidifies  again  in  long  needles  and  is  partially  decomposed  by  distillation. 
(H.  Schiff,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxix.  226;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  413.) 

Iodide  of  Triphenylstibonium,  &c.,  Sb"'(C*H^)'H''N^I^  is  produced  in  like  manner  (at 
100° — 120°),  and  separates  from  the  excess  of  aniline,  in  yellow  needles  which  are  de- 
composed by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalis,  yielding  aniline,  antimonious  oxide  and  iodide 
of  potassium. 

Absenic-compound.  Chloride  of  Triphenylarsonium,  SC^H'N.AsCl'  =  As"'(C*H')' 
H^N^CP,  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  crystalline,  melts  at  about  90°,  and  distils  without 
decomposition  between  205°  and  210°.  It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water,  with  separa- 
tion of  arsenious  acid.  The  corresponding  iodide  is  not  altered  either  by  cold  water 
or  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid ;  but  boiling  alcohol  decomposes  it,  yielding  hydriodate  of 
iodauiline,  free  aniline  and  brown  flocks  of  proto-iodide  of  arsenic  (Schiff,  he.  cit.) : 
As(C'^H')3II''N^P    =    C^H'^IN.HI  +  2C«H'N  +  Asl. 

Bismuth-compounds.     Chloride  of  Triphcnyl-hismiithonium,    3C°II'N.BiCP  = 


*  In  the  [Tpncrnl  ft)rnr,u!a  given  on  page  42^*,  II"  is  erroneously  printed  insre.i<i  of  Il-n;  corresponding 
alter.itions  are  also  i  ccin  red  in  the  examples  wliicli  follow  on  tliesHme  page. 
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l)i"'(C'^IP)'H"N^Cl^  is  a  fusible,  indistinctly  crystalline  mass  wliieh  is  very  slowly  do- 
cuinposed  by  water,  and  turns  violet  when  heated. 

Aniline  mixed  with  aqueous  chloride  of  bismuth  forms  a  precipitate  consisting  of 
C«H'N.BiC10.  (Schiff.) 

Cadmitjm-compounds.    Resemble  the  zinc-compounds  {infra). 

Copper-compound.  Suljihate  of  Phcnyl-cuprammonium,  2C''H'N.Cu"S0*  = 
Cu"(C"H^)^iI''N^.SO',  is  obtained^  as  a  green  crystalline  precipitate  on  adding  cupric 
sulphate  to  a  solution  of  aniline.  "  Boiling  water  decomposes  it,  sulphate  of  aniline  dis- 
solving and  a  basic  sulphate  of  copper  being  deposited  (Gerhardt).  Aniline  forms 
with  cupric  chloride  a  similar  precipitate  which  soon  turns  black  (Hofmann). 

Mercuky-compounds.  Chloride  of  Diphcnylmercurammonium,  2C''H'N.Hg"CP  = 
Hg"(C''H-')^H*N^Cl'-,  sometimes  called  chloromcrciirata  of  aniline,  is  precipitated  on 
adiling  mercuric  chloride  to  an  excess  of  alcoholic  aniline.  It  is  a  nacreous  precipitate 
which  must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol.  It 
gives  oflF a  small  quantity  of  aniline  even  at  60°,  and  turns  yellowish  (Gerhardt, 
Traite,  iii.  86).  According  to  Schiff,  it  decomposes  at  100°,  yielding  aniline-red,  and 
a  similar  red  product  is  obtained  by  heating  aniline  with  mercurous  chloride  to  ISO"-^. 
[Probably  the  aniline  used  contained  toluidine  (see  p.  469).] 

Another  mercury-salt  containing  C'=H''Hg"N'CP.2Hg"Cl''=  or  2C«H'N.3Hg"CP,  rises 
to  the  surface  as  a  pasty  mass  when  aniline  is  mixed  with  [excess  of?]  aqueous  cor- 
rosive sublimate  ;  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions,  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
soft  white  powder,  which  soon  becomes  crystalline.  It  must  be  washed  with  water. 
When  boiled  with  water,  it  turns  lemon-yellow,  with  evolution  of  a  small  quantity  of 
aniline,  and  partial  solution  of  the  salt,  which  crystallises  out  without  alteration  on  cooling. 
In  a  small  quantity  of  hot  hydrochloric  acid  it  dissolves  partially  and  melts  into  a 
heavy  red  oil ;  in  a  large  quantity  completely,  and  yi('lds  white  crystals  on  cooling.  In 
cold  water  it  dissolves  very  sparingly ;  slightly  also  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it 
crystallises  on  cooling  (Hofmann).  Of  the  same  composition  also  are  probably  tho 
needles  which  Gerhardt  obtained  by  further  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  alco- 
holic liquid  filtered  from  the  preceding  salt,  and  which,  when  boiled  with  alcohol, 
yielded  an  orange-yellow  residue  and  a  dark  yellow  filtrate,  from  which  a  mixture  of 
colourless  and  orange-yellow  crystals  were  deposited  on  cooling. 

Cyanide  of  Biphenylmcrcurammonium,  2C'*H'N.Hg"Cy"  =  IIg"(C''H^)^II^N^.Cy^, 
separates  in  long  needles  on  mixing  aniline  with  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  mercuric 
cyanide.  It  melts  very  easily,  and  is  easily  resolved  into  aniline  and  cyanide  of  mer- 
cury at  80°.    It  is  not  decomposed  by  alkalis.  (Schiff.) 

The  corresponding  iodide  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  in  yellowish  lamicse, 
and  is  converted  into  a  red  colouring  matter  at  100°.  (Schiff.) 

The  nitrate,  Hg"(C'*ff  )'^H^N".2N0^,  is  formed  on  mixing  aniline  or  nitrate  of  aniline 
with  mercuric  nitrate,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  becomes  crystalline  in  contact  with 
dilute  acids.  When  heated  with  water,  it  gives  up  niti-ate  of  aniline,  and  is  converted  into 

white  pulverulent  nitrate  of  diphenyl-dirrurmrammoyiium,  Hg'(C''H*)-H*N'.2N0'.H'0, 
and  this  by  the  prolonged  action  of  boiling  water,  is  converted  into  nitrate  of  diphenyl- 

trimercur ammonium,  Hg'(C''ff)'N=.2N0MI-0.  (Schiff.) 

Nitrate  of  Phenyl-mercurosammonium,  Hg(C"H*)II-N.NO',  is  formed  by  treating 
aniline  with  mercurous  nitrate;  it  is  crystalline  and  easily  decomposible.  (Schiff.) 

Paxladium -COMPOUND.  Chloride  of  Biphenyl-palladammonimn,  Pd"(C''H^)'H'N-'Cl*, 
is  formed  on  adding  palladious  chloride  to  water  containing  aniline  in  suspension,  as  a 
light  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in  excess  of  aniline.  A  similar  precipitate 
is  formed  with  palladious  iodide.  (Gerhardt.) 

TIN-C0MP0U^'DS.  Chloride  of  Diphcnylstannosammoniiim,  Sn"(C^H=)''H^N^.CP,  is 
formed  as  a  slightly  soluble  crystalline  mass  on  mixing  aniline  and  stannous  chloride 
in  equivalent  proportions. 

Chloride  of  Tetraphenylstannicammoniv.m,  Sn''(C''II^)'H*N^Cl^  is  produced  by 
strongly  heating  an  intimate  mixture  of  2  at.  aniline  and  1  at.  tetrachloride  of  tin,  or 
by  dropping  aniline  into  a  solution  of  the  tetrachloride  in  benzene.  It  is  a  white  crystal- 
line powder  which  is  decomposed  by  water  with  separation  of  stannic  oxide.  When 
heated  even  in  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride,  it  is  resolved,  according  to  Schiff, 
into  anihne,  ammonia  and  rosaniline?  (see  p.  469). 

Zinc-compounds. — Chloride  of  Diphcnyl-:incammonium,  Zn"(C'^H^)^H''N''Cl",  crystal- 
lises in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  resolved  by 
prolonged  boiling  into  aniline  and  chloride  of  zinc.  The  chloroplatinate  is  a  granulo- 
crystalline  salt.    The  bromide  and  iodide  resembles  the  chloride  in  composition  and 
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properties.  The  sulphate,  Zn"(C<'H*)'H*N=,SO<,  is  more  soluble  and  serves  for  tlie 
prepariition  of  the  preceding  salts  by  double  decomposition.  (Sehiff.) 

PHEM-7X.-AI«TX..  C'H"  =  C'=H^C=H'■.  (Tollens  and  Fittig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxi.  313.) — A  hydrocarbon  formed  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of 
bromobenzene  (bromide  of  phenyl)  and  bromide  of  amyl,  diluted  with  benzene.  The 
action,  which  is  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  is  soon  completed,  and 
if  the  mixture  be  then  distilled,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  containing  phenyl-amyl 
together  with  traces  of  free  amyl  and  phenyl,  and  the  benzene  used  for  dilution ;  and  by 
a  tew  rectifications,  collecting  apart  the  liquid  which  passes  over  at  193°,  the  phenyl- 
amyl  may  be  obtained  pure. 

Phenyl-amyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid  having  a  peculiar  odour  not  like  that 
of  benzene.  It  boils  at  195°,  and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0-8o9  at  12°.  By  oxidation 
with  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  benzoic  acid. 
Chlorine  attacks  it  slowly,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  ultimately  converts 
it  into  a  viscid  mass  which  exhibits  no  trace  of  crystallisation.  By  fuming  7iitric  acid  it 
is  converted,  with  great  evolution  of  heat,  into  nitrophenyl-amyl,  C"H'*(NO^), 
which  separates  as  an  oil  on  addition  of  water,  and  cannot  be  distilled  without  decom- 
position. A  certain  quantity  ofdinitrophenyl-amyl  is  however  always  formed  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  greater  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  allowed  to  rise  higher. 
Nitropheuylamyl  is  easily  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  base  in  the 
form  of  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air,  quickly  assumes  a 
dark  blue  colour  and  decomposes. 

Phenyl-amyl  dissolves  easily  at  a  gentle  heat  in  very  strong  or  in  fuming  sulphuric 
acid,  forming  a  sulpho-acid,  C"H'"SO',  which  when  neutralised  with  barytic 
carbonate,  yields  a  harimn-salt,  C-^H^'Ba'S-O*,  crystallising  with  great  facility  in 
long  capillary  silky  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  somewhat  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.  The  potassium-salt,  C'H'^KSO',  prepared  from  the  barium-salt  by  double 
decomposition,  forms  a  radio-crystalline  mass  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 
'£h.&frce  acid  separated  from  the  barium-salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  solidifies  in  vacuo  to  a 
radio-crystalline  mass,  which  deliquesces  very  quickly  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  forms 
a  crystalline  compound  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water.  It  is  a  very  stable  compound, 
melts  when  heated,  and  decomposes  only  at  a  much  higher  temperature.  Its  aqueous 
solution  may  be  boiled  for  a  long  time  and  evaporated  to  a  thick  syrup  without  decom- 
position. On  nAA'mg  chloride  o/ 6rtn'M»i  to  a  dilute  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  large  needles  of  the  barium-salt  are  deposited  in  a  few  seconds.  Ch  oride 
of  calcium  forms,  only  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid,  a  precipitate  which  dis- 
solves on  heating  the  liquid,  and  separates  as  it  cools  in  shining  crystalline  scales. 
Nitrate  of  silver  forms,  even  in  a  somewhat  dilute  solution  of  the  acid,  a  white  precipi- 
tate which  dissolves  in  hot  water,  and  crystallises  therefrom  in  large  shining  needles. 

FBEN-S-Xi-AXarxSAnxXDE  or  Anisanilide,  CH'^NO^  =  CH*    S-N.— Obtained 

H  3 

by  the  action  of  chloride  of  anisyl,  C'H'O-Cl,  on  aniline.  Crystallises  from  alcohol  in 
slender  needles  which  sublime  at  a  gentle  heat.  (C  a  hours,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxiii. 
353.) 

PHSK-S-Xi-ARSEn-AnXXO   ACID.     C^H^AsNO'    .=  (AsO)'"  Vq,  or  perhaps 


H 


(AsO-)')-p,  (B^champ,  Compt.  rend.  Ivi.  1172).— When  the  product  obtained  by 
H 

heating  arsenate  of  aniline  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  carbonic 
anhj'drideis  evolved,  and  a  viscid  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  aniline  and  colour- 
ing matters,  and  the  filtered  solution,  when  evaporated  and  mixed  with  nitric  acid, 
deposits  phenyl-arsenamic  acid,  which  may  be  rendered  colourless  by  crj'stallisation 
from  water,  with  addition  of  animal  charcoal.  It  is  decomposed  by  heat,  dissolves 
without  alteration  in  alkalis,  but  is  decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkalis,  into  aniline  and 
an  alkaline  arsenate:  it  decomposes  carbonates,  forming  crystalline  salts.  Tl\xe  sodium- 
salt,  CH'AsNO',  and  the  potassium-salt  crystallise  in  rectangular  prisms  ;  the  barium- 
salt  in  oblique  prisms.  The  silver-salt  is  anhydrous  and  Ukevrise  crystallisable.  The 
lead-  and  copper-salts  are  bulky  precipitates. 

PRENin-BEMrZAMZSES.  Amides  containing  benzoyl  and  phenyl  or  its 
derived  radicles. 

Pbenyl-benzamlde  or  Benzanillde,  C' 


C"H"NO  =  C'lPOlN.  (Gerhardt, 
H  ) 
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Ann.  Cb.  Phys.  [3]  xxxyii.  327.)  — Pi'd^eed  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl,  or  of 
benzoic  anhydride,  on  aniline : 

C'H^OCl      +      C^IP.H^.N     =       (CTP)(C'H^O)HN     +  HCl. 
(C'H^OfO    +    2(C'^HIH2.N)    =    2L(C«H^)(C'H^0)HN]    +  H^O. 
The  product  obtained  by  either  of  these  reactions  is  washed  with  water  and  the  residue 
is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Phenyl-benzamide  crystallises  in  shining  scales  insoluble  in  water.  Heated  with  melting 
potash,  it  is  resolved  into  aniline  and  benzoate  of  potassium.  When  heated  with  chloride, 
o/JtM^oy/,  it  gives  oif  hydrochloric  acid  and  is  converted  into  phenyl-dibenzamide. 

Phenyl-nitrobenzamide  or  Nitrobnizanilide,  (C'^H^)[C'H\N02)0]HN,  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  chloride  of  nitrobenzoyl  (i.  568).  The 
action  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydroclilorie  acid, 
and  the  product  is  a  solid  body,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  shining  needles. 
(Bertag,nini,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxis.  269.) 

Phenyl-diljeiizamido  or  Dibenzanllide,  C^^H'^NO-  =  (C'lPO)^!''^'  i'^^^' 
hardt  and  Chiozza,  Compt.  rend,  sxxvii.  90.) — Prepared  by  heating  phenyl- 
benzamide  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  removing  the  excess  of  the  latter  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  and  recrystallising  the  residue  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  slender 
shining  needles,  sometimes  grouped  in  rounded  grains.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  alcohol  of  ordinary  strength. 

DipUenyl-benzamide,  C'^H'^NO    =    ^C'n'o|-^'     (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  cxxxii.  166.) — Produced  by  heating  clilorido  of  benzoyl  with  diphenylamine. 
It  is  a  thick  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling.  By  washing  with 
water  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  but  slightly  soluble, 
it  is  obtained  in  fine  crystals. 

When  treated  with  cold  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  it  is  converted  into 

CH^  I 

phenyl-nitrophenyl-benzamide,  C''H''(NO^)  VN,  a  light  yellow,  easily  crystal- 

C'H^O  3 

lising  compound,  which  dissolves  with  scarlet  colour  in  alcoholic  soda,  and  is  thereby 
resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  splendid  yellow-red,  neutral  needles  ofphenyl-nitro- 

phenylamine  or  nitrodiphenylamine,  C"H'(NO^)>N, 

H  ) 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  diphenylbenzamide  be  treated  with  the  Btrongeat  fuming  nitric 
acid,  a  solution  is  formed  from  which  water  precipitates  a  deep  yellow  crystalline  mass 

consisting  of  dinitrodiphenyl-benzamide,  ^qijjsq^*^     |n,  which  dissolves 

in  alcoholic  potash,  forming  a  solution  of  a  splendid  crimson  colour,  whicli  on  addition 
of  water  deposits  a  yellow  crystalline  powder,  wiiile  potassic  benzoate  (?)  remains  in 
solution. 

The  yellow  powder,  when  crystallised  from  alcohol,  yields  reddish-yellow  needles 

rC"'H'(NO"lP  / 

with  blue  metallic  reflex,  consisting  of  dinitro-diphenylami  ne,  I-       ^  5N. 

Pbenyl-tolyl-benzamlde  or  ?benyl-benzyl-benzamide,  C'°H"NO  = 
C«H^  ) 

CH'  [n.  (Hofmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  293.) — Produced  by  the  action  of 
C'H=^0 ) 

chloride  of  benzoyl  on  phenyl-tolylamine  (p.  454).  The  action  is  brisk,  and  the  pro- 
duct remains  fluid  for  a  long  time,  but  when  treated  with  water,  alkali,  and  alcohol,  it 
idtimately  solidifies,  and  when  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  separates  in  well-developed 
crystals  which  are  more  soluble  than  diphenyl-benzamide. 

Phenyl-tolyl-benzamide  is  more  easily  attacked  by  nitric  acid  than  the  diphenyl- 
compound.  On  treating  it  with  ordinary  strong  nitric  acid,  the  crystals  immediately 
become  fluid;  and  if  the  addition  of  nitric  acid  be  continued  till  they  dissolve,  and 
water  be  then  added  to  the  solution,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  consisting 

of  dinitrophenyl-tolyl-benzamideC'H^NO-)J-N,  which  crystallises  fromboil- 

C'H^O  ) 

ing  alcohol  in  small  yellowish-red  needles.  This  compound  dissolves  with  faint  carmine 
colour  in  alcoholic  soda,  being  thereby  deprived  of  its  benzoyl-atom,  and  converted  into 

C«H<(NO-)i 

dinitropheny  1-tolylamine,  C'H«(NO^)|-N. 

H  ) 
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Dinitrophenyl-tolyl-benzamide  treated  with  reducing  agents  is  converted  into  a  basic 
compound  which  crystallises  in  beautiful  white  needles. 

Fuming  nitric  acid  converts  phenyl-tolyl-benzamide  into  a  nitrated  amide  which 
appears  to  contain  5  at.  NO'^. 

FHESTYI-BEirzo-S-I.,  C'^H'^O  =  C^H^C'H^O.— This  body,  the  ketone  of 
benzoic  acid,  has  been  already  described  as  Bexzone  or  Benzophenone  (i.  562).  It 
was  discovered  by  Peligot,  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Chancel,  and  re- 
cently by  Linnema  nn  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  1).  It  crystallises,  according  to  Han - 
del,  in  orthorhombic  prisms  exhibiting  the  combination  Poo  .Poo  .  ooP. -^Poo  .P  .  o  P. 
Eatio  of  principal  to  secondary  axes  =  1  :  0'S496  :  0'6.53o.  Angles  <xP  :  ooP  = 
80°  42'  and  99^^  18'.  It  melts  at  48°  to  48-,')°  and  boils  at  295°  under  a  pressure  of 
0'741  mm.  (compare  Chancel's  determinations,  i.  562).  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  6'22 
(Linnemann);  calc.  (2  vols.)  =  6  28. 

Benzophenone  heated  with  excess  of  bromine  in  sealed  tubes  to  150°,  is  converted, 
with  separation  of  liydrobromic  acid,  into  a  brominated  compound  containing  41-39 
per  cent,  carbon,  2'08  hydrogen  and  52-18  to  52-23  bromine,  probably  therefore 
C^'H'^Br^O^  which  requires  41-10  carbon,  1-97  hydrogen,  52-70  bromine  and  4  21 
oxygen.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  separates  on  cooling  as  a  snow-white 
silky  mass  composed  of  microscopic  needles.  It  melts  at  125°,  cannot  be  distilled 
without  decomposition,  and  yields  with  sodium-amalgam  an  oil  free  from  bromine. 
(Linnemann.) 

Benzophenone  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  -with  sulphuric  acid  and  zinc,  is  converted 
by  the  nascent  hydrogen  into  benzopinacon e,  a  substance  related  to  benzophenone 
in  the  same  manner  as  pinacone,  C^BL'^'O^,  to  acetone: 

2C'^H'°0    +    W      =  C-^W^OK 

Benzophenone.  Benzopinacone. 

The  benzopinacone  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol  and  is  deposited  on  the  zinc  in 
the  form  of  a  white  crust  (see  Pinacone.) 

When,  on  the  other  hand,  benzophenone  dissolved  in  alcohol  is  treated  with  sodium- 
amalgam,a.  different  reaction  takes  place,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  benzhydrol, 

C"H"0   =      jj    ^  0,  a  monatomic  alcohol  capable  of  exchanging  its  typic  hydrogen 

for  alcohol-  and  a<;id-radicles : 

C'm">0  +  =  C'^H"0. 

Benzbydrol.  This  body  is  sparingly  soluble  in  waicr,  1  part  of  it  requiring  fur 
solution  2000  pts.  of  water  at  20°  ;  but  iu  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  benzene  sulphide 
of  carbon,  it  dissolves  with  facility,  and  crj-stalhses  therefrom  in  groups  of  slender  silky 
needles.  It  dissolves  in  alkaline  liquids  more  easily  than  in  pure  water;  a  concentrated 
solution  of  caustic  potash  saturated  with  benzhydrol,  deposits  the  compound  in  the 
crystalline  form  on  addition  of  water  or  neutralisation  with  an  acid.  Benzhydrol 
melts  between  ]67'5°and  168°,  and  boils  between  297°  and  298°  under  a  pressure 
of  748  mm. 

Benzhydrol  heated  with  dilute  aqueous  chromic  acid,  is  reconverted  into  benzophenone. 
Fuming  nitric  acid  couxerts  it  into  dinitrobenzophenone,  C'^H*(NO-)'0.  which 
crystallises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  needles  liaving  a  faint  cliamois-colour  and  melting  at 
129°.  With  bromine  it  yields  di  brom obenzhy d ro  1,  C"H'"Br'0,  which  crj'stallises 
from  alcohol  in  a  light  mass  of  white  microscopic  needles  becoming  soft  at  about  158° 
and  melting  at  163°. 

Benzhydrol  is  resolved,  partially  by  distillation  or  by  heating  to  300°  inse;ded  tubes, 
and  completely  by  prolonged  boiling  under  the  ordinary  pressure,  into,  water  and 
benzhydrolic  ether,  C"H^-0  =  2C'^H'-0_  -  H=0.*  The  same  dehydration, 
resulting  in  the  formation  of  benzhydrolic  ether,  is  effected  by  the  action  of  chloride  or 
iodide  of  phosphorus. 

Benzhydrolic  ether  separates  from  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  plumose  tufts  of 
microscopic  crystals  ;  it  dissolves  easily  in  benzene  and  separates  therefrom  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  in  very  small  but  distinct  crystals;  and  by  immersing  one  of  these 
in  the  solution  during  evaporation,  larger  crystals  may  be  obtained  which  exhibit  the 
form  of  monoclinic  prisms,  +  P  .  —  P  .  —  P^  .  (  odPoo  )  .  ccPoo .  Katio  of  clino- 
diagonal,  orthodiagonal  and  principal  axes  =  0-6820  :  1  :  0-523.  Angle  of  inclined 
axes  =  81°  25'.  It  melts  at  111°,  remaining  liquid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling; 
begins  to  volatilise  above  300°  and  boils  at  315°  under  a  pressure  of  745  mm.  It 

*  This  is  the  first  known  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a  monatomic  alcohol  into  the  corresponding 
aiihj  ilride  or  ether  by  the  action  of  heat  alone. 
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dissolves  in  fuming  niirio  acid,  and  is  decomposed  thereby  on  heating,  yielding  a 
nitrogenous  product ;  also  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

Bcnzhydrolic  Ethylatc,  Q^i-Qy  \  0,  is  produced  by  mixing  a  solution  of  benzhydrol 

in  absolute  alcohol  with  J^th  of  its  volume  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  avoiding  rise  of 
temperature,  and  leaving  the  liquid  to  itself  for  several  days.  On  then  adding  water, 
the  ether  separates  as  au  oil,  which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  dilute  potash  and 
with  water,  and  subsequent  rectification.  It  is  an  inodorous  syrupy  liquid,  of  specific 
gravity  1-029  at  20°,  and  boiling  at  183°  under  a  pressure  of  736  mm.  It  is  strongly 
refractive,  and  when  newly  prejjared  quite  colourless;  but  by  exposure  to  diffused  day- 
light for  some  time,  or  to  direct  sunshine  for  a  few  seconds,  it  becomes  coloured, 
appearing  of  a  fine  green  colour  by  reflected  and  faintly  yellow  by  transmitted  light. 
The  colour  is  destroyed  by  leaving  the  liquid  for  some  time  in  the  dark,  or  by  gentle 
heating,  or  by  agitation,  but  may  be  restored  by  exposure  to  light.  After  keeping  for 
a  few  months,  however,  the  colour  disappears  altogether,  and  is  no  longer  restored  even 
by  exposure  to  bright  sunshine.  In  either  state,  the  liquid  exhibits  strong  fluorescence 
when  a  beam  of  light  is  transmitted  through  it  in  a  dark  room,  the  emergent  light 
being  of  a  bright  light  blue  colour.  Benzhydrolic  ethylate  dissolves  in  twenty  times 
its  volume  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  in  all  ptroportions  of  ctlicr  and  benzene.  It  is 
not  altered  by  distillation  with  concentrated  hydriodic  acid.  Wlien  fused  with  potash 
it  gives  off  a  gas  burning  with  a  smoky  flame,  and  is  converted  into  an  acid  which 
is  precipitated  on  neutralising  the  alkali  with  hydrochloric  acid,  but  redissolves  with 
facility  in  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potassium. 

C"H'0  } 

Benzhydrolic  Acetate,  C^^W^O-  =  giajju  |0. — Produced  by  boiling  benzhydrol  for 

several  hours  with  glucial  acetic  acid.  It  is  precipitated  by  water  and  purified  liko 
the  preceding  compound.  It  is  an  inodorous  viscid  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1-49  at 
20°,  colourless  when  first  prepared,  but  affected  by  light  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  ethyl-compound.  It  remains  liquid  at  150°,  boils  at  301 — 302°  under  a 
pressure  of  731  mm. ;  dissolves  easily  in  a/cohol,  ether,  and  hen-ene.  Alcoholic  potash 
decomposes  it,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  into  acetic  acid  and  benzhydrol. 

Q7JJ5Q  1 

Bcnzhydrolic  Bcnzoate,  qisjjh  j  0. — Produced  by  fusing  3  pts.  benzhydrol  with 

2  pts.  benzoic  acid,  continuing  the  heat  till  the  mass  begins  to  boil  quietly,  dissolving 
the  cooled  product  in  ether,  agitating  with  potash,  and  evaporating.  The  residue  is 
then  pulverised,  washed  with  alcohol,  dissolved  in  ether,  and  the  solution  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  and  left  to  evaporate.  This  compound  is  not  produced 
by  treating  benzhydrol  with  chloride  of  benzoyl,  which  indeed  acts  just  like  chloride 
of  phosphorus,  producing  nothing  but  benzhydrolic  oxide. 

Benzhydrolic  benzoate  forms  trimetric  crystals  in  which  tlie  principal  is  to  the 
secondary  axes  as  1  :  0'4770  :  0'6682.  They  are  usually  four-sided  prisms,  ooP,  witli 
angles  of  51°  and  129°,  and  terminated  by  a  brachydome  f'oo  with  angles  of  67° 
30'  and  112°  30'.  It  melts  between  87-5°  and  89°;  dissolves  easily  in  crtfr  and 
benzene,  sparingly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  hot  edcohol.  It  is  decomposed  by  distillation, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue  and  yielding  a  distillate  containing  benzoic  acid,  ben- 
zoic anhydride,  an  oily  body  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
a  hydrocarbon,  CH'".  By  evaporation  with  alcoholic  potash-solution,  it  is  completely 
resolved  into  benzoic  acid  and  benzhydrol. 

("C^H^O-Y') 

Benzhydrolic  Succinate,  C"'H-''0*  =  ^Qnjjii^2  |  O". —Produced,  similarly  to  the 

preceding,  by  fusing  an  intimate  mixture  of  30  pts.  benzhydrol  and  9  pts.  succinic 
acid.  It  separates  from  boiling  alcohol  as  a  very  light  mass  of  small  shining  scales  ; 
melts  at  141° — 142°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent  amorphous  mass, 
immediately  becoming  crystalline  when  gently  heated.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  ether,  and  benzene,  more  easily  wlien  heated.  It  burns 
with  a  smoky  flame,  leaving  no  residue.  By  alcoholic  potash  at  the  boiling  heat,  it  is 
completely  resolved  into  succinic  acid  and  benzhydrol.  By  distillation  it  is  partly 
resolved  into  succinic  acid  and  a  hydrocarbon  CH"',  which  may  be  called  benz- 
hydrol e  ne : 

C30H=«0'    =    C^H^O'  +  2C"H'". 
Another  kind  of  decomposition  appears,  however,  to  take  place  at  the  same  time,  for 
the  quantity  of  benzhydrolene  obtained  is  but  small,  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  an  oily  product. 

To  prepare  benzhydi'olene,  benzhydrolic  succinate,  or  a  mixture  of  succinic  acid 
and  benzhydrol  is  repeatedly  distilled ;  the  semisolid  distillate  is  freed  from  liquid 
products  by  cold  alcohol,   from  s'.icciiiie  acid  by  potash,  and  from  undccomposcd 
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benzliydrolic  succinate  by  treatment  with  alcoholic  potash,  and  the  residual  product  is 
crystallised  from  boiling  benzene.  It  is  also  produced,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
dry  distillation  of  benzhydrolic  benzoate. 

Benzhydrolene  melts  at  209° — 210^.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  only 
slightly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  deposited  in  small  needles  on 
cooling.  It  dissolves  sparingly  also  in  ether,  but  easily  in  hot  benzene,  whence  it 
crystallises  for  the  most  part  on  cooling.  It  does  not  combine  with  picric  acid. 
(Linuemann.) 

PHENVIi-BESTZYXiAnxmE.     Syn.   with  PHi;>Ti,-TOLTLAiiDrE,    or  Tolyl- 

ANILINE  (p.  454). 

PHEM'VXi-BEM'ZYXiSH'AIUXXrE,  or  rather  DrPHENTrx-DiBEKZYLENE-DiAMOTE  or 
DipnENYL-DiTOi.TLENi:-DiAMiNE,  (C''H=^)''(C'II')-N^  (scc  page  458). 

PHEM'7I.-SROMZniESATIir.    See  Phentx-ijiesatins  (p.  485). 

PaEir7I.-BVTTBA.nCZSE.    CoH'^NO  =  C'ff    In.  (Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch. 

.         H  3 

Pliys.  [3]  xxxvii.  329.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  butyric  anhydride  or 
chloride  of  butyryl.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  crystallises  from  weak  boiling  spirit  in  beautiful  nacreous  laminae.  It  melts  at 
90°,  and  distils  without  alteration.  It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  boiling  potash-ley,  but 
gives  off  aniline  when  fused  mth  hydrate  of  potassium. 

PKEM-7II-CARBAIVXZC  ACXB.    See  Caebaiuc  AciD  (i.  751). 

PBEnvx.-CARBAniZBES.    See  Carbamide  (i.  755). 

PHEIT7Xi-CET7I.AIVXZN'E  or  Cetylaniline.    (See  PHENTLAMCfES,  p.  450.) 

PHEIJ'TI.-CHI.OIiXnSESATXXr.    See  PirENTLniESATlNS  (p.  485). 

PHEIB'TXi-CUX.OROCY'AIirAItXZBE.    See  FHE^-TXAMI^^ES  (p.  442). 

PHEM"SrZi-CZM'N'AiaZSE.    See  Cinnamide  (i.  989). 

PHEM-'S'X.-CXTIlACOJVAinXDES.    See  CiTBACONic  AciD,  Amides  of  (i.  993). 
PHEM'TI.-CZTBAniZBES.    See  Citric  Acid,  Amides  of  (i.  1000). 
PHEBT'Z'Zi-BZAIVXXN'ES.    See  Phentlamines  (p.  454). 

PHEN'Z'XiEn'E.  CH^ — A  liquid  having  this  composition  and  boiling  at  91°  was 
found  by  Church  (p.  415)  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  phenyUc  chloride 
with  sodium-amalgam. 

PBEZTTXiESrE-BXAMCZIffE.    C'ffN^  =   ^^^^i   [n*.  (H o f m a n n,  Proc. Roy. 

Soc.  xi.  518  ;  xii.  639.) — This  base  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  reducing  agents  on 
nitraniline : 

C»H«(N02)N  +  H«    =    CH'N^  +  2H-0, 
and  exhibits  the  isomeric  modifications  o  and  fi,  according  as  it  is  produced  from  o-  or 
/3-nitrauiline. 

Alpha-phenylene-diamine  is  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  on  o- 
nitraniline,  or  by  the  prolonged  action  of  the  same  reagent  ou  dinitrobenzene,  that 
compound  being  converted,  first  into  nitraniline,  and  then,  by  a  continuation  of  the 
same  action,  into  phenylene-diamine  : 

CH^NO^)  C'H^NO')  CH'NH^) 

N0'{  NH^i  NH=^ 

Dinitrobenzene.  Nitraniline.  Phenylene-diamine. 

The  substance  called  semibenzi da m,  which  Zinin  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  44) 
obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  on  dinitrobenzene,  some- 
times in  brown  flakes,  sometimes  as  a  yellow  resin,  exhibiting  the  composition  C*H°N*, 
was  propalily  impure  o-phenylene-diamine. 

Beta-phenylene-diamine,  the  product  of  the  reduction  of  j3-nitraniline  (obtained  from 
nitrophenyl-aeetamide,  &c.,  p.  418),  may  also  be  prepared  by  two  other  processes,  viz., 
a.  By  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  on  dinitraniline  : 

CHXNO^j^N  +  IW    =    CH'-K'  +  NH'  +  4H=0 

h.  By  the  action  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  or  other  powerful  reducing  agents,  on  dini- 
trazobenzenc  (i.  478),  or  diphenine,  C"II«N^  (ii.  336),  which  is  the  first  product  of  the 
same  kind  of  action  on  dinitrazobonzene: 

C'=H*N-\NO')'  -I-  6H^    =.    4II-0  +  2C"H«N«. 

Dinitrazobonzene.  Diphenine. 
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C'H'N'  +  IP  =  mm^. 

Diphenine.  Flienyifue- 
diainine. 

Properties. — Alplia-phenyleue-diamiue  when  freshly  distilled  is  a  slightly  coloured 
heavy  'oil  which,  like  aniline,  has  a  tendency  to  assume  a  brown  colour  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  It  often  remains  liquid  for  days,  and  then  gradually  solidifies  to  a  mass  of 
crystals  which  become  hard  and  white  by  washing  with  ether.  It  melts  at  03"^,  boils 
at  near  287°,  and  distils  without  decomposition.  It  is  very  soluble  in  weiter  and  in 
alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  have  a  distinctly  alkaline  reaction;  much  less  soluble 
in  ((her. 

Beta-phenylene-diamine  crystallises  much  more  readily  than  the  a-base.  It  melts 
at  140°,  boils  at  267°,  and  sublimes  even  below  its  boiling  point,  in  splendid  crystalline 
plates  resembling  pyrogallic  acid. 

A  solution  of  ;8-phenyleno-diamine  in  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese yields  quinone,  which  distils  over  on  heating  the  mixture  and  crystallises  in 
the  receiver  : 

Cm'W  +  2IPS0*  +  Mu'O^    =    C«H^O=  +  Mn"SO<  +  (Nn*)'SO'. 

^-phenyl-  Quiiione. 
ene-diainme. 

Alplia-phenylene-diamine  when  similarly  treated  evolves  .a  faint  odour  of  quinone, 
but  does  not  yield  crystals. 

Both  modifications  of  phenylene-diamine  are  di-acid  and  form  salts  which  crystallise 
easily  and  well.  The  i8-salts  are  more  soluble  than  the  a-salts.  /8-phenylene- 
diamine  and  its  salts  are  remarkable  for  the  facility  with  which  they  are  converted 
into  violet  and  blue  compounds  under  the  influence  of  oxidising  agents,  such  as 
chlorine,  bromine,  chromic  acid,  ferric  and  platinic  chloride,  &c.  The  salts  of  both 
modifications  are  easily  decomposed  by  the  fixed  caustic  alkalis,  the  0  base  crystallising 
immediately,  whereas  the  a  base  separates  in  oily  globules  which  only  gradually 
solidify.  The  base  is  also  separated  from  its  salts  by  ammonia,  but  redissolves  in 
excess,  forming  a  solution  which  gradually  turns  brown  and  decomposes.  This  may 
perhaps  explain  why  the  diamine  cannot  be  conveniently  obtained  from  dinitrobenzene 
by  reduction  with  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Hydrochlorate  of  a-phcnylene-diamine,  C«H'*N22HC1  or  (CH^yil'^N-CP,  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  but  crystallises  easily  from  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
P-hydrochlorate  is  also  extremely  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
crystallises  in  large  prisms.  The  a-chloroplatinatr,  C°H"'N-Cl^.Pt''Cl',  crystallises  in 
splendid  needles.  The  fi-salt  of  the  same  composition  forms  light  yellow  platta 
extremely  soluble  in  water  and  easily  decomposed  by  hr^at. 

The  fi-hi/drohromate,  CH^N^/illBr,  resembles  the  hydroehlorate  in  every  respect. 
Tiie  a-hijdrobromatc  and  a-hydriodiite  separate  immediately  in  crystalline  masses  on 
bringing  the  base  in  contact  with  the  respective  acids  ;  they  crystallise  splendidly  from, 
water  and  more  especially  from  alcohol.  The  nitrate,  oxalate,  and  sulphate  also  crys- 
tallise well. 

Both  a-  and  /3-phenylene-diamine  are  readily  attacked  by  the  alcoholic  iodides.  By 
alternate  treatment  with  iodide  of  methyl  and  oxide  of  silver  (or  distillation  with  soda) 
twice  repeated,  and  one  more  treatment  with  iodide  of  methyl,  each  base  yields  a  well 

crystallised  iodide  containing  C'-H'"N'r-   =  ^^Qjpj|jN^.2CIPI,  or  iodide  of  hex- 

niethyl-phenylene-diammonium  |_^CH')'' ( ''^^^J  crystallising  in  plates 
extremely  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  exhibits  the  same  properties 
whether  prepared  from  a-  or  from  ;3-phenyleue-diamine,  excepting  that  the  )3  compound 
is  the  more  soluble  of  the  two. 

Intermediate  compounds  may  of  course  be  obtained  by  stopping  the  action  at  an 

earlier  stage.     )3-tetramethyl-phenylene-diamine,  ^Qjjsy  |  N',  treated  with  methylic 

iodide  yields,  before  being  converted  into  the  hexmethylated  compound  above  men- 
tioned, a  rather  ditficultly  soluble  pentamethylated  iodide  containing  C"H'"N^I  = 

(CH')'  I  '  ''"'1  this,  when  treated  with  hydriodic  acid,  is  converted  into  the 

di-iodide     of    pentamethyl-phenylene-diammonium,     C"II-"N-I-  = 

L  (CIP/H^^  J  ^  " 


Derivatives  of  rhenylene-diaminc. 


Witrophenylene-aiamlne,  C'lPX^O-  =  [C^H'^NO-)]  Azejphenylaminc 
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(Gottlieb).  Nitrazophrnylamine  (Gerliardt). — This  compound,  discovered  by 
G-ottlieb  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxjcv.  27),  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  am- 
monium on  dinitranihne  : 

C°HXNO')=N  +  3H'S    =    C^H'N^O^  +  2W0  +  SI 

"Wlien  dinitraniline  is  boiled  for  about  two  hours  with  a  large  excess  of  solution  of 
sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  liquid  acquires  a  dark  red  colour,  and  the  crystals  of  dini- 
traniline disappear,  being  succeeded  by  a  nttwork  of  delicate  shining  dark  red  needles, 
which  gradually  increase  in  quantity,  and  are  likewise  abundantly  deposited  after  the 
action  is  completed  and  the  liquid  has  cooled.  The  compound  is  obtained  pure  by 
precipitating  it  from  the  hydrochlorate  or  oxalate  purified  by  several  crystallisations, 
and  then  recrystallising  it  two  or  three  times  from  liot  alcohol. 

Nitrophenylene-diamine  crystallises  in  groups  of  long  slender  needles  having  a  slight 
red  colour  when  dry,  and  exhibiting  a  golden  iridescence  on  their  broader  faces. 
When  separated  'by  ammonia  from  a  saturated  solution  of  one  of  its  salts,  it  takes 
the  form  of  a  dull  brick-red  powder ;  but  dilute  solutions  deposit  it  in  small,  reddish- 
3'ellow,  shining  plates.  It  melts  at  a  high  temperature  and  volatilises  in  great  part 
without  decomposition,  forming  a  woolly  sublimate.  When  suddenly  heated,  it  explodes 
slightly,  leaving  a  residue  of  charcoal.  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  alcohol  and 
ether,  forming  deep  red  solutions. — Nitrous  «ric?  converts  it  into  azonitropheny- 
lenic  acid  (p.  484). 

It  combines  with  acids,  forming  mono-acid  salts  which  are  decomposed  by  water  and 
by  alcohol,  with  separation  of  the  base  :  hence  in  preparing  them,  it  is  necessary  to 
let  them  crystallise  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  acid. 

Sulphate  of  Nitropheniiline-diamine,  (CH'N'O^^'H-SO*,  is  obtained  by  dissolving 
the  base  in  warm  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  yellowish  scales, 
having  a  fatty  lustre  and  containing  8'20  per  cent,  sulphur. 

A  mixture  of  the  solution  of  this  salt  with  sulphate  of  alumina,  does  not  yield  any 
double  salt  when  left  to  evaporate. 

The  Hi/drochloratc.  C'H'N'O'^HCl.H-O,  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  crude  base 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  it,  leaving  only  a  residue  of  sulphur  and 
a  secondary  product  of  a  duU  green  crystalline  aspect,  part  of  which  also  passes  into 
the  solution.  To  free  the  salt  completely  from  this  impurity,  it  must  be  repeatedly 
dissolved  in  boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  recrystallised.  From  a  concentrated 
acid  solution,  it  separates  in  yellowish-brown  needles;  from  a  dilute  solution  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation,  in  oblique  prisms  often  four  or  five  millimetres  in  length  and 
imited  in  groups.  These  crystals  exhibit  a  light  brownish-gi-een  colour  by  transmitted 
light,  and  a  peculiar  blue  iridescence  on  some  of  their  faces  by  reflected  light.  The 
acid  solution  has  a  greenish-brown  colour.  The  crystals  contain  1  at.  water  which 
they  give  off  at  100",  or  in  vacuo  or  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatures.  At 
100'-',  however,  partial  decomposition  takes  place  and  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  oflf". 

Chloroplatmate,  2(C'H'N'0-'.HCl)PtCP.— A  dilute  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
mixed  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  does  not  yield  a  double-salt,  the  platinum  being 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  (Gottlieb);  but  on  adding  the  chloride  of  platinum  to 
a  concentrated  solution  of  the  hj'dx'ochlorate,  the  chloroplatinate  is  obtained  in  splendid 
long  brown-red  prisms.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  499.) 

Cyanoplatmate,  2(C''n'N»0-.HCy).PtCy^|II-0.— Obtained  by  adding  the  crystal- 
lised hydrochlorate  of  nitrophenylene-diamine  to  a  boiling  aqueoxis  solution  of 
platinocyanide  of  magnesium.  The  solution  separated  by  filtration  from  a  sinall 
quantity  of  dark  insoluble  matter,  gradually  deposits  a  mixture  of  the  cyanop)latinate 
and  the  free  base,  which  latter  may  be  removed  by  digestion  with  a  small  quantity  of 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  It  forms  large  lamina?,  having  a  light  brownish-yellow  colour 
and  strong  lustre,  and  giving  of  their  water  at  112°.  They  cannot  be  recrystallised 
from  water  without  partial  decomposition. 

Nitrate,  C''H'N''0'.NHO'. — Warm  dilute  nitric  acid  readily  dissolves  nitrophenylene- 
diamine,  but  the  solution  soon  acquires  a  dark  colour  and  deposits  flakes,  indicating 
partial  decomposition.  The  pure  salt  may  however  be  obtained  by  moistening  the 
base  with  w.ater,  and  pouring  dilute  nitric  acid  upon  it  by  small  portions  :  it  is  then 
immediately  converted  into  a  thick  magma  of  micaceous  scales,  which  may  be  freed 
from  the  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  paper.  The  salt  thus  prepared  is  anhy- 
drous, and  may  be  kept  for  months  over  oil  of  vitriol  without  losing  its  lustre. 

Oxalate,  2C''H'N'0-.C-H-0''. — Obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  aqueous  oxalic 
acid.  From  concentrated  solutions  it  separates  in  j-ellow  needles ;  from  more  dihite 
eolutions,  in  brownish-yellow  prisms,  exhibiting  a  bluish  iridescence  on  certain  faces. 
It  is  anhydrous,  and  dissolves  but  sparingly  in  cold  water. 

The  sidphate,  2C''II'N'(^''.Il-S0',  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  base  in  warm  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  yellowish  scales  having  a  fatty  lustre. 
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NiTBOPHENTLENK-oxAJiiDE,  CIPN'O^  =  [C''IP( NO')]"  vN".  Oxalazoplicnylamide 

(Gottlieb).  Nitra.702)kc7ryI-oxamidc  (G o r li ar d t). — When  iiitroplienylene-diaminp 
is  dissolved  in  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-batli,  a 
brownish-green  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  partly  of  nitrophenylene-oxidiamic  acid, 
and  partly  of  nitrophenylene-oxamide : 

CH'N'O-.C'H^O*    -    H-0      =  C«H'N^O^ 

Acid  ox.ilate  of  Nitro-  Nitrophcnylene-oxi- 
[iheiijlciie-dianiine.  iliamic-acid. 

and:  CH'N'O^  -    IPO      =  CH^N^O^. 

Nitrophenylene- 
oxainide. 

If  kept  for  some  time  at  100°  it  is  almost  wholly  converted  into  the  latter  compound, 
without  change  of  aspect.    (Gottlieb,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxv.  38.) 


IP[C'^ff(NO'0]"K. 


NiTROPitENYLEXE-oxiDiAJiic  AciD,   C*H'N'0'*    =       (C'-O''')"  A^-,  0.vala~o- 

H 

■phcnyJamic  acid  (Gottlieb).  Nitiri~ojihciii/l-oxam/e  acid  (Gerhardt). — The  am- 
monium-salt of  this  acid  is  obtained  by  treating  the  brownish-green  residue  abo\'e- 
mentioued  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It  is  sparingly  soluble,  and  crystallises  from  a|hot 
aqueous  solution  in  yellow  needles.  Tlie  harium.-salt,  C"''H'-Ba"N''0'°. 311-0,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  light  orange-eoloured,  sparingly  .soluble,  crystalline  precipitate  on  mixing 
the  ammonium-salt  with  chloride  of  barium.  It  retains  3  at.  water  at  100-",  and  be- 
comes anhydrous  at  160°.  By  decomposing  this  salt  with  iiydrochloric  acid,  the  free 
acid  is  precipitated  in  small  light-yellow  granular  crystals.    (Gottlieb,  loc.  cit.) 

(CTP/'I 

ilzoplienylene-diamine,    C'lPN'      =         N'"    VN*,   or  I)ia~ohcn~ohinide, 

n  ) 

(CTPN-)  I        (Griess,  Phil.  Trans.  18C4,  [3]  G82.)— This  compound  is  produced  by 

the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  perbromide  of  azophenylammonium  : 

C^H-'N-'Br'    +    4NIP      =      C^IPN^    -f-  SNH'Br. 

The  action  is  attended  with  considerable  evolution  of  heat,  bromide  of  ammonium  passing 
into  solution,  and  azophenylene-diamine  separating  as  a  heavy  brown  oil,  which  may  be 
nearly  decolorised  by  repeated  distillation  with  water,  then  dried  over  chloride  of 
calcium,  and  finally  redistilled  under  diminished  pressure. 

Azoplu-nylene-diamine  is  remarkable  for  its  narcotic  aromatie-ammouiacal  odour. 
It  volatilises  by  distillation  with  watrr,  or  when  heated  in  a  vacuum,  but  on  attempt- 
ing to  distil  it  under  the  ordinary'  atmospheric  pressure  it  decoir.poses  with  explosive 
violence.  It  is  not  solidified  by  a  frigoritic  mixture  of  nitre  and  sal-ammoniac.  Alcohol 
and  ether  dissolve  it  with  some  ditEculty.  Hydrochloric  acid  even  when  concentrated, 
and  aqueous  potash  have  no  action  upon  it.  Strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  dissolve 
it  without  decomposition.  Nascent  hydrogen,  generated  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in 
an  alcohoUc  solution  of  the  diamine,  reduces  it  to  aniline  and  ammonia  : 

CH'-N'    +  =      C«H'N    +  2Nm 

(C'H^Br)"] 

Azobromopbenylene-diamiue,  C^II^BrN^  =       N'"      VN-,  or  Dia:^obromo- 

H  j 

hcnzoUmidc,  (C'lI^BrN-)  |         (Griess,  Phil.  Trans.  1861  [3]  700.)— Perbromide  of 

azobromo-phenylammonium  (p.  437)  is  converted  by  aqueous  ammonia  into  a  j-ellowisli 
oil  which  by  a  single  distillation  with  water  yields  pure  azobromophenylencdiamine. 
This  compound  generally  forms  a  white  or  slitjhtly  yellowish  mass  of  small  crystalline 
plates  which  melt  at  20°  to  a  heavy  oil.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  rather  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether  and  benzene.  It  distils  readily  in  piresencc; 
of  water,  but  explodes  feebly  when  distilled  alone.  When  exposed  to  the  air  it  appears 
to  volatilise  gradually,  emitting  the  same  aromatic  ammoniacal  odour  as  azophenylene- 
diamine.  It  resembles  the  latter  moreover  in  its  behaviour  with  various  reagents  ; 
caustic  potash,  hydrochloric  acid  and  bromine  have  no  action  upon  it;  strong  sidphurio 
and  nitric  acids  decompose  it  readily. 

Nascent  h3-drogen  generated  by  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
diamine,  converts  it  into  bromaniline  and  ammonia  : 

C'lPBrN'    +    II'      =      C'-H'-'BrN    +  2NTP. 
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By  acting  upon  perbromide  of  azobromophenylammonium  with  eth3'lamine,  aniline, 
&e.,  corresponding  substitution  products  of  azobromophenylene-diamine  are  obtained. 

Ethyl-azo-bromophenylene-diamine,       N'"     IN'',  forms  a  yellowish  oil  which  does 

C'H^  i 

not  solidify  even  when  cooled  much  below  0°. 

(C«H'Br)"1 

The  corresponding  phenyl-compound,      N'"     VN',  forms  orange-yellow  crystals. 

(CH'Br')"-! 

Azodibromopbenylene-dlamine,        N'"      LN',  is  produced  by  the  action  of 

H  i 

aqueous  ammonia  on  perbromide  of  azodibromo-phenylammonium,  and  after  repeated 
crystallisation  from  alcohol,  forms  white  needles  which  melt  at  62°,  and  detonate  slightly 
at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  alcohol, 
easily  in  ether.  (Griess.) 

(C«H'Cl)"i 

Azocbloroplienylene-dlamine,       N'"     IN',  forms  easily  fusible  crystals. 

H  i 

Azo-lodo-phenylene-diamlne,      N'"     IN',  forms  yellowish-white  crystals 

H  i 

which  are  easily  fusible,  and  pass  over  on  distillation  with  water  as  a  yellowish  oil 
which  soon  solidifies.  It  has  an  aromatic  ammoniacal  odour  like  that  of  the  analogous 
compounds  previously  described. 

[C'H'CNO*)]"! 

Azo-nltro-pbenylene-dlainliie,  C^H^N^O^  =  N'"     VN^  IHazonitro- 

H  j 

Icnzolimide.  (Griess,  Phil.  Trans.  1864,  [3]  708,  710.) — This  compound,  like  nitrani- 
line  and  all  its  other  derivatives,  exists  in  two  isomeric  modifications,  which  are  obtained 
by  the  action  of  aqueous  ammonia  on  the  perbromides  of  o-  and  ;3-azonitropheny]ani- 
moniun.  The  a-compound  crystallises  in  orange-coloured  needles  which  melt  at  52°. 
It  is  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  crystallises  on  cooling  in  whitish 
needles.    It  has  somewhat  of  the  odour  of  nitrobenzene. 

The  /3-compound  is  obtained  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  hot  alcohol  in  very  bril- 
liant yellow,  rounded  plates,  which  are  so  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  that  a  saturated  solu- 
tion deposits  a  magma  of  crystals  on  cooling  ;  they  also  dissolve  as  readily  in  ether. 
In  boiling  water  they  melt,  forming  a  yellow  oil  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  the  dis- 
solved portion  yielding  very  fine,  almost  white  crystals  on  cooling.  The  crj-stals 
obtained  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  melt  at  71°,  a  temperature  much  higher 
therefore  than  the  melting  point  of  the  a-compound.  The  (8-compound  explodes  when 
heated  a  little  above  its  melting  point. 

Azonltropbenylenlc  acid.  (Hofmann,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  x.  496.) — This  acid, 
isomeric  or  metameric  with  azonitrophenylene-diamine,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
nitrous  acid  on  nitrophenylene- diamine,  the  change  consisting,  as  in  other  cases  of 
niti'ous  substitution,  in  the  replacement  of  3  at.  hydrogen  by  1  at.  nitrogen : 

C6H'N»02  +  NH02    =    IWO  +  C«(H*N"')N'0». 

On  passing  a  current  of  nitrous  acid  gas  into  a  moderatelj'  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  nitrazophenylene-diamine,  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  warm,  and  on  cooling  deposits  a 
considerable  quantity  of  brilliant  white  needles,  which  are  sparingly'  soluble  in  cold, 
easily  in  boiling  water,  and  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  recrystallisations. 

The  acid  thus  purified  forms  long  prismatic  crj'stals,  often  interlaced,  white  as  long 
as  they  are  immersed  in  the  liquid,  but  assuming  a  slightly  j-ellowish  tint  when  dried, 
especially  at  100° ;  they  dissolve  readily  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It  melts  at  211°  and 
sublimes  in  prismatic  crystals  with  partial  decomposition  at  a  somewhat  higher  tem- 
perature. It  is  remarkably  stable  and  may  be  boiled  either  with  potash  or  with  hj-dro- 
chloric  acid  without  undergoing  any  change;  neither  is  it  decomposed  by  passing 
nitrous  acid  gas  into  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution. 

The  crystals  have  a  distinct  acid  reaction,  and  dissolve  at  a  gentle  heat  in  potash  or 
ammonia,  without  however  neutralising  these  liquids.  The  acid  also  dissolves  in  alka- 
line carbonates,  but  without  expelling  the  carbonic  acid.  'Yh.e  poiassium-salt  contains 
CII^KN'O^  and  the  silm-salt  CH'AgN'O". 

PBEM'YX.-SZSITI.FHO-ItXAniXC  ACID.    See  SuXFHAMIC  ExUERS. 

PHExr-S-I-ETHY]:..  C'H'"  =  CH^C-H*.  (Tollens  and  Fittig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxi.  310. — Fittig,  ibid,  cxxxiii.  222.) — This  compound,  isomeric,  but  not 
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identical,  with  xylene  (q.  v.),  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromo- 
benzene  (bromide  of  phenyl)  and  bromide  of  ethyl,  diluted  with  pure  ether.  The 
action  is  rat  her  energetic  and  requires  to  be  moderated  by  external  cooling.  The  distillate 
after  being  freed  from  ether  consists  almost  wholly  of  phenyl-ethyl,  with  only  truces  of 
free  ethyl  and  phenyl. 

Phenyl-etliyl  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  very  much  like  toluene  and  boiling  at  133°. 
By  oxidation  with  chromatc  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid  it  is  converted  into  ben- 
zoic acid  (xylene  treated  in  the  same  manner  yields  terephthalic  acid,  CH^O'). 

Bromine  acts  slowly  on  phenyl-ethyl,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydro- 
bromic  acid,  and  forms  a  heavy  coloiirless  transparent  liquid,  boiling  at  200°,  and 
exhibiting  the  composition  of  m on obromophenyl- ethyl,  CTI'Br.  Heated  in 
sealed  tubes  with  excess  of  bromine,  it  is  converted  into  a  heavy  viscid  oil  consisting 
of  a  mixture  of  several  more  highly  brominated  compounds. 

Phenyl-ethyl  treated  ■with,  fuming  nitric  acid  in  a  vessel  externally  cooled  is  converted 
into  mononitrophenyl-ethyl,  C*H'(NO^),  which  when  precipitated  by  water  and 
purified  by  washing,  drying  over  chloride  of  calcium,  and  rectification,  forms  alight 
yellow  oil  heavier  than  water  and  boiling  without  decomposition  at  233°  (nitroxylene 
is  decomposed  by  distillation).  It  is  easily  reduced  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  arid,  yield- 
ing the  hydroehlorate  of  a  base  wliicli  in  the  free  state  forms  a  colourless  oil,  turning 
brown  on  exposure  to  thf  air,  but  not  solidifying.  The  oxalate  of  this  base  crystallises 
in  large  colourless  needles,  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chloroplatinatc 
crystallises  in  shining  scales. 

Dinitrophenyl-ethyl,  C''H''(NO'^)^,  is  produced  by  heating  the  mononitro-com- 
pound  with  nitric  acid,  or  when  phenyl-ethyl  is  gradually  dropped  into  a  mixture  of 
2  vol.  strong  sulphuric  and  1  vol.  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the  clear  liquid  is  gently 
heated.  It  then  separates  on  the  surface  as  a  yellow  oil  which  cannot  be  distilird,  but 
may  be  purified  by  washing  with  water,  solution  in  alcohol,  and  drying  over  sulpluiric 
acid.  It  then  forms  a  light  yellow,  perfectly  transparent  oil,  which  dissolves  in  boiling 
alcohol,  separates  almost  completely  on  cooling,  and  is  decomposed  by  distillation. 

Trinitrophenyl-ethyl,  CTI'(NO^)',  is  produced  in  small  quantity  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  dinitro- compound,  as  above  described;  and  the  latter  may  be  almost 
wholly  converted  into  the  trinitro-compound  by  dissolving  it  in  a  mixture  of  strong 
sulphuric  and  fuming  nitric  acid,  boiling  the  liquid  for  an  hour  with  repeated  addition 
of  fuming  nitric  acid,  then  adding  .sufficient  fuming  nitric  acid  to  dissolve  the  oil  which 
has  risen  to  the  surface,  leaving  the  solution  to  itself  for  2-1  hours,  and  then  pouring 
it  into  water.  The  trinitro-compound  thus  prepared  is  an  oil  resembling  the  dinitro- 
compound,  but  still  more  viscid,  and  exhibiting  no  traces  of  crystallisation,  even  after 
long  standing.  (Xylene  is  easily  converted  by  fuming  nitric  acid,  even  in  the  cold, 
into  a  crystalline  trinitro-compound.)    It  is  reduced  by  sulp>hide  of  ammonium  to  a 

base,  probably  ^       ^  H*     ^  N-,  which  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  orange-yellow 

lamina?,  and  forms  a  hydroehlorate  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether. 

Phenyl-ethyl  dissolves  quickly  in  gently  h.faXe<\.  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution 
if  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  deposits  slender  colourless  needles  of  a  sulpho-acid, 
CH'^SO',  very  deliquescent,  having  a  strongly  acid  and  bitter  taste,  melting  when 
heated,  and  blackening  at  a  higher  temperature.  The  same  solution  neutralised  with 
carbonate  of  barium  yields  a  very  nt-Ahlo  barium-salt,  C"'H'*Ba"S-'0",  which  crystallises 
in  beautiful  stellate  groups  of  flat  silky  needles,  much  less  soluble  than  sulphotoluylate 
of  barium  ;  it  does  not  suffer  any  loss  of  weight  at  150°.  The  calcium-salt  of  the  same 
acid,  C'*H'*Ca"S'0'',  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapor- 
ation as  a  .shining  translucent  saline  mass. 

FHEITY^-ETB'S'XiAMITl'ES.  See  Ethyl-aniline,  &c.,  under  Phenylamijtes 
(p. 

PHEWTXi-FORIVIAnXXDE  or  FORIWAN'XX.XDE.  See  FonMAMiDE  (ii.  G82). 
PHETrYXiXC  ACXO.    Syn.  with  I'iienol, 

PHENYX.XSE  OF  BENZOYXi.    Syn.  with  Phenyl-benzoyl  (p.  478). 

FHEWYXISE  OF  STTX.FHOPKEM'YXi.    See  SuLPHO-BENZlDE. 

PHEN'YXi-IKESATXN'S.  Compounds  produced  by  treating  isatin  (iii.  406), 
broniisatin  and  ciilorisatin,  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  with  aniline  and  its  substitution- 
derivatives.  Their  relations  to  imesatin  (iii.  24G)  and  their  mode  of  formation  are 
exhibited  by  the  fbllowing  equations : 

C^IPN'O  =  C'lPNO^       +       NH'       -  H-0 

Imesatin.  Isatin. 

C"H"'N=0        =  C«H'^NO==       +       C^H'N    -  H-O 

Fhoiijlimesatin.  Isatin.  Aniline. 
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C'^H=BrN-0 

Phenyl-brom- 
imesatin. 

C-H'BrNO^ 

Bromisatin. 

+ 

Aniline. 

n-0 

C"H»C1X=0 

Phenyl-chlor- 
imesatin. 

= 

CH'CIXO'- 

Clitoris. itiii. 

+ 

Aniline. 

n-o 

C"H''Br^'-■0 

Bromophenyl- 
imesatin. 

Isatin. 

+ 

Broinaniline. 

H=0 

Clilorophenyl- 
imesatin. 

Isatin. 

+ 

CH^CIN  - 
Cliloraniline. 

H-O 

The  compounds  thus  formed  crystallise  from  the  alcoholic  solution  on  cooling  mostly 
in  yellow  or  orange-yellow  needles.  They  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  hot  alcohol.  When  treated  with  acids  at  the  boiling  heat,  thej'  are 
resolved  into  isatin,  bromisatin  or  chlorisatin,  which  is  precipitated,  and  a  salt  of 
aniline,  chloraniline,  or  bromaniline  which  remains  in  solution.  With  alkalis  they 
yield  a  soluble  isatate,  broraisatate,  or  chlorisatate,  with  separation  of  aniline,  bromani- 
line or  chloraniline.  Isatin  treated  witli  nitranilino  or  tribromaniline  does  not  j'ield 
corresponding  compounds  (Engelhardt,  J.  pr.  Chom.  Ixv.  260).  See  also  Gmclin's 
II(mdboi//c  {xiil  83). 


PHEIVrYL-ITilCOKTillVIIC  ACID 
PHETJYIi-ITilCOlsTiVIVrilJE. 


I     See  Itaconic  Acid  (iii.  435). 
See  Malic  Acid,  Phextlated  Amides  of 


PHSKnrx.-mAi.Ansic  acid. 

PHETffYL-RIilliillVIIIDES, 

(iii.  797). 

PHEWYl-MBRCAPTAW.    See  Phexyl,  Sllphydrate  of  (p.  418). 

PHEOTYL-MBTHYI..  C'H^  =  C^ff.CIP.  (Tollens  and  Fittig,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  exxxi.  304.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  sodium  on  a  mixture  of  bromobeu- 
zene  and  bromide  of  methyl  diluted  -with  pure  anhydrous  ether,  in  a  vessel  externally 
cooled.  The  distillate  is  freed  from  ether  by  heating  it  in  the  water-bath  to  60°,  and 
then  rectified  two  or  three  times  in  contact  with  sodium. 

Phenyl-methyl  is  a  transparent  colourless  liquid,  smelling  like  benzene,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  0'881  at  5°,  and  boiling  point  111^,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
assigned  byWilbrand  and  Beilstein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxviii.  259)  to  toluene. 
In  fact  phenyl-methyl  appears  to  be  identical  in  every  respect  with  toluene  obtained  from 
coal-tar  (i.  574).  It  is  converted  by  fuming  nitricacid  into  a  nitro-compound,  C'H'NO', 
having  the  peculiar  bitter-almond  odour  of  nitrotoluene,  boiling  at  222° — 223° 
(nitrotoluene  boils  according  to  Deville  at  225°,  according  to  Wilson  at  220° — 225°); 
and  converted  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  into  a  crystalline  base,  C'H'N,  having  all  the 
properties  of  ordinary  toluidine  or  benzylamine  (i.  575).  Phenyl-methyl  dissolves  in 
fuming  sufphuric  «c/rf,  forming  sulphotoluylic  acid,  C'lI^SO^;  and  (like  toluene) 
it  is  converted  by  oxidation  with  sidpkuric  acid  and  chromate  of  potassium  into 
benzoic  acid. 

In  its  identity  with  toluene,  phenyl-methyl  diflfers  remarkably  from  pbenyl-ethyl 
and  phenyl-amyl,  the  former  of  which  is  isomeric,  but  not  identical  with  xylene,  the 
latter  with  cumene. 

PHETJYi:,-IVXETKYI,ilMJNES.    See  Methylanilint:,  Sec,  under  Piiexyi.a- 

MINES  (p.  453). 


(CS)" 


PHEWYI.-NAPHTHyi.-SUI.PHOCA31BAM[lS>E.  c^H'l^''' 

ir^j 

or  identical  witli  snlphooyanatc  of  phenvl-naplithylammuiiinm  (see  NAriiTHYi.AMi>"E, 
p.  22). 

PHEWVX.-N'ZTROBEM'ZAIVSZDZ:.    See  PHE.viL-iiEXZA.MlDE  (p.  476). 
PHENVZ.-OXAX.URAMIBE.    See  Oxaxxjramide  (p.  278). 
PHENVIi-OXAIVZIC  ACXS.    See  OxLVMlc  Etheks  (p.  282). 
PHENYl-PHOSPHAMIC  ACIS.    See  Phosphamic  Acid, 
PHENYXi-PHOSPHAKIDE.    See  Phospuamide. 

PHEWYI.-PHTHAI.AMIC  ACID.)  „  .   „     .  „ 

 ,„   ^„„„„^„„^^  t     See  PiiTHAi.ic  .iciu,  AjriDKs  OK. 

PIIEX^YXi-FHT^AXiXIVIIDE.  \ 


PIIILLYRIN. 
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I>HEI0rYX-P-5?3lOTART2JAMlC  ACID./  o         .  A  A,r,„r« 

f      OCe  1  YKOTARTAKIC  ACID,  ASUDES 

v]\ 

PHEKrY2i-SAI.ICir2.AMSDS.    See  Saijcylamides. 
PHETirys.-SijVErAa4lEJE.    See  Sinx^vmine. 
PHENYL-STEARAMIBE.    See  Stearic  Acid,  Amides  of. 

PHEEnri-SUBBRAMIBE.  1  ^^'^'^^^  ^^^'""''^ 

PHEM-YX.-SIICCIWASS233H.  (.    See  Succixic  AciD,  Amides  of. 

PHEUirii-SUCCIKriailBE.  j 

PHEDfYIa-SUXiPHAmiC  ACID.    See  SuLriLVMlo  Etheus. 
PHEISTYX-SULPHOCARBAMIBES.    See  Caeiumide  (i.  756). 
PHEN-YIi-SULPHOPHEETYLAIffllDS.    See  Sulpiiophenyeamide. 
PHEWYI.-SUI.PHUI12C  ACIB.     See  SuLPHURlC  Etiieus. 
PHEia-YXi-SUXiPHUROUS  ACID.    See  SuEPUUnous  Etheks. 
PHElffYIi-TARTEAMIC  ACID.] 

PHEOTYIi-TAKTKAIHIDS.  r     See  TARTARIC  AciD,  AmidES  OF. 

PHEUYX-TARTEIIffllDE.  3 

PHEOTYi-THEOSIWASIIWE.    See  TiilosiXAMl.XE. 

PHEBrYI.-TOI.YI.AlffiIia-B.    See  Phenylamines  (p.  454). 

FHETO-YX-UREAS.    See  Carbamide  (i.  755). 

■  PHENYI.-VAI.ERA1WIDB.    See  Valeramide. 
PHIIiIiIPSITS.    Liiue-harmotome  (see  Harmotome,  iii.  13). 
PHIXIsYCEl^IBr.    C^'IP'O".    (Bertagii  ill),  Ann.  Ch.  Plnirra.  xcvii.  109.) — A 

resinous  sul'stanee  produced  by  boiling  phillyriu  wifh  dilute  liydrocliloric  acid,  oi' 
Letter,  by  the  luetic  fermentation  of  pbillyrin.  It  crystallises  readily  in  a  white  nacreous 
mass.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  vjatn;  very  little  soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  «i'co/<(y?  and  f^Acr.    It  is  polymeric  with  saligenin  :  C^'il'^'O''  =  3C'H*0-. 

With  Marine,  bromine  and  nitric  acid,  phillygenin  forms  substitution-derivatives 
similar  to  those  obtained  in  like  manner  from  phillyriu  (De  Luca).  Monohrupliillij- 

■  ycnin,  C'-'H-^BrO",  crystallises  in  shining  needles. 

PHIXIiYRIKT.  C^ff'O".  (Carapona,  Ann.  Ch.  rhann.  xxiv.  242.— Ber- 
tagniiii,  ihid.  xeii.  109. — De  Luca,  iliid.  exviii.  124.) — A  substance  contained  in 
bark  of  I'liilh/rea  laiifolia,  whence  it  is  extracted  by  treating  the  aqueous  decoction  of 
the  bark  with  quick-lime  or  oxide  of  lead,  evaporating  the  filtrate,  and  leaving  it  to 
crystallise.    According  to  De  Luca,  the  mother-liquor  contains  mannite. 

Phillyrin  is  white,  crystjillisable,  inodorous,  bitter,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water, 

.  more  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol  (Campon  a).  1  pt.  of  phillyrin  dis.solves  at 
9°  in  1300  pts.  water,  and  in  40  pts.  alcohol  (De  Luca).  It  is  nearly  insululile  in 
ether,  quite  insoluble  in  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile  (Campona).  It  melts  at  160° 
to  a  colourless  liquid,  which  begins  to  decompose  at  250°.    (De  Luca.) 

According  to  Bertagnini,  the  fornnila  of  crystallised  phillyrin  is  C-'n^'0".3AH^0 
(analysis,  67-C6— 57-88  C  and  6-63— 6-82  H;  calc.  67-75  C,  6-63  H  and  35-62  O). 
The  water  of  crystallisation  is  given  off  between  50°  and  60°.  According  to  De  Luca, 
the  amount  of  water  in  pliillyrin  varies  according  to  the  humidity  and  temperatui-e  of 
the  air,  and  it  is  all  given  off  at  ordinary  temperatures  over  sulphuric  acid  or  in  j, 
sti-eam  of  dry  air.   Pliillyrin  melts  at  about  160°  to  a  colourless  mobile  liquid.   By  boil- 

.  ing  with  dilute  lii/drochloric  acid,  it  is  transformed  into  phillygenin  and  glucose  : 

C^aisiQ"    +    IPO      =      C^'H-'O"    +  C'll'-O''. 

Phillyrin.  Pliillygeiiin.  Glucose. 

It  undergoes  the  same  transformation  by  lactic  fermentation.  Synaptase  lias  no  action 
upon  it.  (Bertagnini.) 

Snlphuric  flc/VZ  first  dissolves  it  with  red  colour  and  then  decomposes  it  (Campona). 
Dilute  nitric  acid  forms  with  it  yellow  silky  crystals;  with  a  less  dilute  acid,  crystal- 
line grains  are  obtained;  with  strong  boiling  nitric  acid  the  products  are  oxalic  acid, 
and  a  substance  which  cr^-stallises  in  yellow  shining  laminse  (Bertagnini).  Accord- 
ing to  De  Luca,  it  forms  mono-  and  d  i-n  i t  ro - ph  il ly  ri  n. 
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PHLEGMA— PHLORAMINE. 


Chlorine  and  bromine  transform  phillyrin  into  substitution-derivatives  containing 
1  and  2  at.  chlorine  and  bromine,  and  capable  of  splitting  up,  like  phillyrin  itself,  into 
glucose  and  chlorinated  or  brominated  derivatiyes. 

PKIiBGIHCA.  An  old  name  for  the  watery  residue  left  in  the  distillation  of 
spirituous  or  acid  liquids. 

PHS.SUIVI.    See  Grasses  (i.  943). 

PHXiOBAFBENS.  (From  (f>\oi(5s,  bark,  and  &a(pT),  colour).  A  brown  substance 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  certain  trees,  e.g.  Pinus  sylvestris,  Platanus  accrifolia, 
China  jiava  and  Bctida  alha.  It  is  said  to  have  the  composition  C'^H'O',  and  to  form 
a  hydrate  containing  \  tofat.  water.  (Hofstetter  and  Stahelin,  Ami.  Ch.  Pharm. 
li.  63.— Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  226.) 

PHXiOCZSTOIl'.    See  Combustion  (i.  1089),  and  Gas  (ii.  774—782). 

PHLOGOPITE.    Khombic  Mica  (see  Mica,  iii.  1012). 

PEX.OKiLnzxi7E.    CTI'NO'  =    ^°^I*^'|n.    (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler, 

Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  202.) — A  compound  produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 
phloroglucin : 

C^H^O'    +    NH'     =     CH'NO'    +  H'O. 

Phloroglucin,  over  which  drj'  ammonia  gas  is  passed,  absorbs  large  quantities  of  it, 
and  melts  ;  and  if,  as  soon  as  the  formation  of  water  has  ceased,  flie  resulting  crj-stal- 
line  mass  be  dissolved  in  warm  water,  crj'stals  of  phloramine  are  obtained. — The  brown 
solution  of  phloroglucin  in  5  pts.  warm  aqueous  ammonia,  deposits,  after  standing  for 
some  time,  crystals  which  must  be  purified  by  recrystaUisation  from  warm  water,  and 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Phloramine  forms  thin,  delicate,  micaceous  laminae,  which  separate  from  the  filter 
in  the  form  of  a  film  having  a  silky  lustre.  It  has  a  slightly  astringent  taste,  and  is 
permanent  in  dry  air.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
insoluble  in  ether. 

Becoyyvpositions. — 1.  Phloramine  heated  over  the  water-bath  acquires  a  lemon-yellow 
and  ultimately  a  dirty  brown  colour,  losing  weight  at  the  same  time  and  becoming  in- 
soluble in  water.  —  2.  Phloramine  either  moist  or  dissolved  in  water  turns  brown  when 
exposed  to  the  air. — 3.  Fuming  nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  phloramine,  producing  a 
yellowish-red  solution  from  which  dark  brown  crj'stals  separate,  probably  a  nitro-compouud 
The  same  crystals  are  produced  when  nitrate  of  phloramine  is  kept  in  the  moist  state. — 
4.  When  phloramine  is  heated  over  the  water-bath  with  oil  of  vitriol,  a  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  is  formed,  whose  barium-salt  crystallises  in  needles.  This  barium-salt, 
and  the  solution  obtained  by  heating  phloramine  with  oil  of  vitriol,  diluting,  neutral- 
ising with  carbonate  of  barium,  boiling  and  filtering,  acquires  a  fine  violet  colour  on 
addition  of  ferric  chloride,  even  if  the  liquid  is  very  dilute.  By  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrochloric  acid,  phloramine  is  converted  into  a  dark  brown  resin  which 
gradually  becomes  lighter  in  colour,  and  when  distilled,  gives  oif  a  small  quantity  of 
oil  having  an  intensely  strong  odour  (perhaps  chlorinated  acetone)  and  leaves  a  resin. 
No  chloranil  is  formed  in  this  reaction. — 6.  When  ammoniaeal  phloroglucin  is  exposed 
to  the  air,  the  phloramine  formed  in  the  first  instance  disappears,  and  the  liquid  dries 
up  to  a  black  shining  brittle  mass,  which  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  is  thrown 
down  by  acids  as  a  black-brown  precipitate. — 7.  By  aqueous  alkalis,  phloramine  is 
coloured  dark  and  decomposed. — 8.  The  solution  does  not  colour  ./t  rWc  chloride  or  form 
a  precipitate  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver  ;  neither  does  it  reduce 
silver  from  its  solution  when  heated  therewith. 

Phloramine  unites  with  acids,  forming  salts  which  crystallise  well,  and  are  all  soluble 
in  alcohol. 

Acetate  of  Phloramine. — The  solution  of  phloramine  in  glacial  acetic  acid  dries  up  to 
a  yellow  varnish  without  forming  crystals.  When  water  is  poured  upon  it,  there  re- 
mains a  yellow  powder  which  when  heated  partly  melts  to  a  resin  and  partly  dissolves. 

Hydrochlorate,  CH'NO'.HCl. — Phloramine  on  which  strong  liyilrocbloric  acid  is 
poured  crumbles  to  a  sandy  powder  which  dissolves  when  lieated,  and  separates  on 
cooling  in  yellow  shining  lamina',  perhaps  consisting  of  the  anhydrous  salt.  After 
solution  in  water,  white  needles  and  laminse  are  slowly  obtained,  which  turn  yellow  at 
100°  and  give  olf  10-16  per  cent,  water  (1  at.  =  10-02  per  cent.). 

Kiirate. — Phloramine  dissolves  rapidly  in  warm  moderately  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
the  solution  yielding  the  salt  in  shining  bronze-coloured  laminse  and  needles. 

The  oxalate  is  a  crystalline  salt. 

Sulphate,  2C"H'N0^.H-S0*. — A  solution  of  phloramine  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields 
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by  spontaneous  evaporation,  long  yellowish  brittle  needles,  which,  when  heated  over 
the  water-bath,  acquire  a  bright  yellow  colour  and  give  off  9  38  per  cent,  water 
(2  lit.  =  9-37  per  cent.). 

IN 

PHXiORETAIWIC  ACIB.    C»H"NO^  =    (C»H«0)"|.y-    (Illasiwetz,  Ann. 


CIi.  Pharm.  cii.  162.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  prolonged  action  of  strong  ammonia 
on  ethjl-phloretic  acid  (p.  491) : 

(C»H»0)"yO^    +    NIP     =      (CTPO)"VN     +  ixJO. 
Hi  11  j 

After  being  freed  from  ammonia  and  alcohol  by  evaporation,  it  crystallises  from  hot 
water  in  sl(?nder  shining  prisms.  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts  bt^tween  1H)° 
and  111'-',  and  sublimes  partially  with  loss  of  ammonia.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  coloured 
blue  by  ferric  chloride.  It  appears  to  unite  with  alkalis,  but  does  not  decompose 
carbonates,  and  is  altogether  but  a  very  feeble  acid. 

PHX.ORETXC  ACID.    CWO'   ^  "  |  0".    (Hlasiwetz,  Wien.  akad. 

Ber.  xvii.  382;  xxiv.  237;  Gm.  xiii.  308.) — An  acid  produced,  together  with  phloro- 
glucin,  by  the  action  of  caustic  potash  on  phloretin  : 

Phloretin.  Phloretic  acid.  Phlorogliicin. 

It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  30  grra.  of  phloretin  in  about  200  c.  c.  of  potash-ley  of 
specific  gravity  1-25,  and  evaporating  with  ebullition  till  the  mass  has  become  thick. 
The  product  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  the 
solution,  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  boiling  alcohol, 
which  dissolves  the  phloretate  of  potassium  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  phloro- 
glucin  undissolved.  Ether  is  then  added  to  the  solution,  which  precipitates  the 
phloretate  of  potassium  as  an  oily  liquid  ;  the  ether  is  decanted  ;  water  is  added  ;  and 
the  liquid,  after  concentration,  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  precipitates  the 
phloretic  acid :  it  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  alcohol  and  from 
water. 

Phloretic  acid  forms  long  brittle  prisms,  having  a  sour  and  slightly  astringent  taste. 
From  alcohol,  and  especially  from  ether,  it  is  deposited  in  very  large  prisms.  The 
crj'stals  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ooPc»  .  —Poo.  -i-  |Pco  .  [Pco]. 
+  P,  &c.  Angle  -Pco  :  ooPcc  =  138°  51';  -i-  §Poo  :  ooPod  =  143°  19';  [Poc  ]  : 
oP  =  114°  15'.  It  melts  between  128°  and  130°,  and  solidifies  in  a_crystalline  mass 
on  cooling.  It  is  somewhat  less  soluble  in  water  than  in  alcohol;  the  solution  may  be 
boiled  continuously  without  decomposition.  AVhen  mixed  with  ammonia  and  agitated 
in  the  air,  it  assumes  a  reddish  colour.  With  solution  of  calcic  hypochlorite  it  assumes 
a  transient  brown  colour;  with  ferric  chloride  a  green  colour.  The  solution  super- 
saturated with  ammonia  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  on  application  of  heat. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Phloretic  acid  when  strongly  heated  gives  off  sufTocating  odours, 
burns,  and  leaves  very  [little  charcoal. — 2.  AVith  bromine  it  forms  dibromophlo- 
retic  acid. — 3.  Pulverised  phloretic  acid  placed  inaflaskfilledwithcA/wr^'wr.melts,  witli 
disengagement  of  heat,  the  colour  of  the  chlorine  disappearing,  and  hydrochloric  acid 
appearing  in  its  place.  The  product  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  but  not  in 
water ;  the  solution  when  evaporated  leaves  a  soft,  sticky  mass,  which  forms  with  soda 
a  compound  solidifying  after  some  time  to  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass. —  4.  With 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  it  assumes  at  first  a  reddish-brown  colour 
gives  off  abundance  of  gas  when  heated,  again  becomes  yellow,  and  partially  changes 
into  yellow  flakes. — 5.  Triturated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  phloretic  acid 
becomes  warm  and  liquid,  and  gives  ofFmuch  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  effervescence. 
On  distillation,  oxy chloride  of  phosphorus  passes  over  at  100°,  and  a  fuming  liquid 
remains,  which  decomposes  with  water,  into  phloretic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
phosphoric  acid  ;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  becomes  brown,  froths  up,  and  gives 
oflf  a  small  quantity  of  oxyehloride  of  pho-sphorus,  leaving  charcoal  as  a  residue. —  6.  By 
exposure  tothe  vapourof  sulphuric  ayihydride,  it  is  converted  into  snlpho-phloretic 
acid,  CWOMiO"  (Nachbaur,  Wien.  akad.  Ber.  xxx.  122).— 7.  When  concentrated 
nitric  acid  is  poured  on  phloretic  acid,  it  dissolves,  forming  a  red  solution,  with  disen- 
gagement of  heat,  intumescence,  and  liberation  of  red  vapours  ;  the  solution  on  cooling 
becomes  filled  with  yellow  crystals  of  di  n itrophlore tic  acid.  If  the  temperature 
be  not  ki'pt  down,  oxalic  acid  is  also  formed.  Powdered  phloretic  acid  gradually  added 
to  cold  concentrated  nitric  acid,  is  dissolved  without  formation  of  red  vajiours,  and  after 
some  time  dinitrophloretic  acid  crystallises  out.  If  nitric  acid  be  added  to  warm 
aqueous  phloretic  acid,  effervescence  takes  place,  nitric  peroxide  is  disengaged,  the 
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liquid  becomes  coloured,  and  bro\ni  resinous  drops  separate,  which  by  continued  heating 
■with  addition  of  a  little  nitric  acid,  disappear,  while  dinitrophloretio  acid  crystallises  out 
after  a  little  time.  —  8.  Phloretate  of  barium  mixed  with  lime,  and  a  little  powdered 
glass,  and  heated,  yields  phloretol  as  a  brown  oily  distillate. 

Cm'"0^    ^    Ba"0      =     C-'WO    +  Ba'CO'. 

The  same  compound  is  obtained  by  distilling  phloretate  of  calcium  with  formate  of 
calcium. — 9.  'With  chloride  of  acetyl  (or  chloride  of  butjTyl  or  chloride  of  benzoyl)  it 
gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  peculiar  acids  (Hlasiwetz).  The  product 
formed  with  chloride  of  acetyl  is  acetylphloretic  acid,  C''H"(C-H^O)0'  (t.  Gilm, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  180). — 10.  Phloretate  of  potassium  or  phloretate  of  silver  heated 
with  iodide  of  cthi/l  or  iodide  of  amyl,  yields  ethyl-phloretic  acid,  C'H'^C-ff  )0', 
or  amyl-piiloretic  acid,  C"H»(C-^Hi')0^  (Hlasiwetz.) 

11.  Phloretic  acid  heated  with  'phloroglucin  yields,  not  phloretin  but  metaphlo- 
retin.    (Hlasiwetz,  p.  492). 

Phloeetates.  Phloretic  acid'  is  dibasic,  forming  neutral  salts,  C'-'H'^M^O'  or 
C'H»M"0^  and  acid  salts,  C=H»MO'  or  C'»H»*]M"0»  =  C'H"M"0'.C'-'H'«0^  according 
to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal.  It  decomposes  carbonates,  mostly  forming  acid  .salts. 
The  phloretates  are  all  crystallisable.  The  acid  salts  have  a  neutral,  the  neutral  salts 
an  alkaline  reaction.    When  heated  they  emit  an  odour  like  that  of  phenol. 

Phloretates  of  Barium.  The  neutral  salt,  C''H'*Ba"0^  is  formed  by  precipitating 
a  boiling  solution  of  the  acid  salt  with  very  strong  barj'ta-water.  It  crystallises  from 
boiling  water  in  needles  containing  5  at.  water,  four  of  which  are  given  oif  at  160°. 
The  acid  salt,  C^H'^Ba"©",  obtained  by  saturating  a  warm  aqueous  solution  of  the 
acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  crystallises  in  long  flat  transparent  prisms,  which  be- 
come dull  at  100°. 

Phloretates  of  Calcium.  The  neutral  salt  is  precipitated  on  adding  a  solution 
of  lime  in  sugar-water  to  a  concentrated  solntion  of  lime  in  pliloretic  acid  till  the  liquid 
becomes  alkaline.  It  crystallises,  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  in  white  laminre  having  an 
alkaline  reaction.    It  is  decomposed  by  carbonic  acid. 

Phloretates  of  Copper.  The  acid  salt,  C"H'»Cu"0''.2H-0,  obtained  by  de- 
composing a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  phloretate  of  barium,  forms  emerald-green 
crystals  which  give  olF  their  water  at  100°,  dissolve  sparingly  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
readily  in  ether,  with  emwald-green  colour.  The  neutral  salt,  C'H*'Cu"0^  separates 
out  when  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  acid  salt  is  continuouslj'  wanned  or  boiled,  in  beau- 
tiful shining  bluish-green  spangles  containing  1  at.  water,  half  of  which  is  given  off  at 
100°,  leaving  a  hydrate  containing  2C'H"Cu"0^H-0. 

Phloretates  of  Lead.  The  neutral  salt,  2C"H"Pb"0^H-0,  is  obtained  as  aheavy 
bulky  precipitate  on  saturating  the  acid  with  carbonate  of  lead,  and  mixing  the  hot  fil- 
trate with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  It  retains  its  water  at  100°.  A  basic  salt  ha\-ing 
nearly  the  composition  2C"H'*Pb"0'.Pb"0.2H'-0,  is  precipitated  on  adding  basic  acetate 
of  lead  to  a  cold  solution  of  phloretic  acid  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead. 

Phloretate  of  Magnesiuin  separates  from  a  solution  of  magnesic  carbonate  in 
aqueous  phloretic  acid,  in  colourless  crystalline  geodes  resembling  wavellite. 

Phloretates  of  Mercury,  Phloretic  acid  forms  with  mercurous  nitrate  a  crystalline 
precipitate  consisting  of  needles;  with  neutral  mercuric  nitrate  a  crystalline  precipitate 
formed  of  transparent  plates. 

Phloretate  of  Potassitim,  C'H^KO^  is  obtained  hy  mixing  the  aqueous  acid 
with  caustic  potasli,  saturating  the  liquid  with  carbonic  acid,  evaporating,  exhausting 
the  dry  mass  with  strong  alcohol,  and  purifying  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  colourless  radiating 
laminai  or  in  rather  large  prisms.  It  has  a  warm  saline  taste,  effloresces  in  the  air,  and 
gives  off  all  its  water  at  100°.  Its  alkaline  solution  turns  brown  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

Phloretate  of  Silver,  C"H'AgO',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  sodium-salt 
with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  liquid  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  magma,  which  must  be 
filtered  in  the  dark,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  then  dried,  first  between  paper,  and 
afterwards  at  100°.  It  forms  dazzling  white  needles,  which  when  moist  blacken  readily 
in  the  light;  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia  and  in  acetic  acid. 

P  hlorctatc  of  Sodium,  C'H'NaO',  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  crystallises 
from  a  highly  concentrated  solution,  which  soon  ttu.-ns  reddish  in  contact  with  the  air,  in 
radiating  efflorescent  prisms. 

Phloretate  of  Zinc. — The  neutral  salt  appears  to  be  formed  as  an  insoluble  precipi- 
eolved.en  phloretic  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  zinc,  and  remains  undis- 
solved, v.-hile  the  acid  salt  passes  into  solution. 
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The  acid  salt,  G"*II"*Zn"0'',  crystallises  immediately  from  a  solution  filtered  at  the 
boiling  heat,  in  flat  prisms  and  laminae  of  a  velvety  lustre,  and  n.'senibliug  eholesterin  ; 
permanent  in  the  air ;  very  sparingly  soluble. 

Phloretate  of  Urea,  CH'N=0.2CTI"'0'',  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  3  pts. 
of  urea  and  1  pt.  of  pliloretic  ^aeid,  in  broad,  lustrous  laminae,  or  feathery  striated 
crystals. 

Derivatives  of  Phlorctic  acid. 

BibromopWoretic  acid.  C'iPBr-O'.  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  eii.  145.) 
■ — Olitaiiii'd,  Ly  adding  bmmino  to  pulverised  phloretic  acid  as  long  as  hydroliromic 
acid  continues  to  escape,  as  a  slightly  coloured  powder,  which  crystallises  from  alcohol 
in  hard  colourless  prismatic  grains,  and  may  be  completely  purified  by  washing  with 
water,  and  precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid  from  its  solution  in  ammonia.  It  melts 
in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  gas,  becoming  hot,  giving  oflf  hydrochloric  acid,  and  form- 
ing an  uncrystaUisable  product  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

The  ammoiiium-salt,  C"II'(NH'')Br'0^,  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  easily 
decomposible.  The  harimn-snlt,  C"'H"Ba"Br<0''  (at  120°),  precipitated  from  the  am- 
monium-salt by  chloride  of  barium,  forms  prismatic  crystals. 

Uinitropliloretic  acid.  CIPN^O'  =  C'-'H'(NO-)-0^.  (Hlasiwetz,  /oc.  r//'.) 
— This  compound,  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  pliloretic  acid,  exhibits  two 
different  modifications  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  action  takes  place. 

The  first  modification  (a)  is  formed  when  phloretic  acid  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid 
slightly  concentrated  and  kept  cool.  Yellow  grains  then  form  in  the  red  solution;  and 
on  rccrystallisiug  these  from  water  and  alcohol,  the  acid  is  obtained  in  shining  lemon- 
yellow  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  with  yellowish-red  colour,  fusible,  not  detonating, 
having  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  colouring  like  picric  acid. 

The  detonating  salts  of  this  acid  are  obtained  by  saturating  its  aqueous  solution  witli 
the  respective  carbonates,  or  by  precipitation  from  concentrated  solutions  of  the  am- 
monium-salt. The  potassiuni-salt,  2C'-'H«K2(N0'^)'-0'.H-'O  (at  120°),  crystallises  from 
dilute  alcohol  in  deep  orange-coloured  prisms.  Ihabariitm-salt,  2C"lI"Ba"(N0-)-O''.H'-'O, 
forms  orange-coloured  needles;  the  ccdcium-scdt  yellow  needles.  The  lead-salt  is  a 
deep  red,  the  sdver-salt  a  red,  the  copper-salt  a  yellow  precipitate.  The  ammoniurn- 
salt  forms  with  mercuric  chloride  a  yellow  precipitate  amorphous  at  first,  becoming 
crystalline  afterwards ;  with  stannous  chloride  a  yellowisli,  and  with/c/v/f  c/z/or/rfc  a 
light  brown  precipitate. 

The  second  modification  (/8)  of  the  acid  is  produced  by  dropping  nitric  acid  into  a 
warm  aqueous  solution  of  phloretic  acid.  The  crystals  which  separate,  form  when  re- 
crystallised  from  alcohol,  dark  yellow  shining  lamin;K  and  scales. 

The  compounds  of  this  acid  with  the  alkaline  eartlis  can  be  obtained  only  by  satur- 
ating the  acid  with  the  corresponding  hydrates  or  carbonates,  whereas  those  of  tlie  a 
modification  are  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  precipitation  from  the  ammonium- 
salt. 

The  P-ammonium-salf,  2C"H«(NH')2(NO-)-OTPO,  etHoresces  in  dark  yellow  needles; 
the  harium-salt,  2C''H"Ba"(N0-;-0MI^0,  separates  in  nodular  groups  of  orange-yellow 
eiy.'-tals. 

PHLORETIC  ETHEKS.  These  are  compounds  produced  by  the  substitution  of 
1  at.  of  an  organic  radicle  for  1  at.  hydrogen  in  phloretic  acid. 

Acetic  Phloretate  or  Acetyl-pliloretic  acid.  C'lI'^O'  =  C»H'(C-'IPO)0-'. 
(H.  V.  Gilm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  180.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of 
acetyl  on  phloretic  acid.  When  crystallised  from  dilute  alcohol,  it  forms  tliin  colourless 
interlaced  prisms  having  a  vitreous  lustre  and  an  acid  reaction.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  melts  below  tlie  Ijoiling  point  of  water,  and  partly 
sublimes;  decomposes  carbonates;  is  not  coloured  by  ferric  chloride. 

Nitro-acctylphloretic  acid,  CTIXC=H^O)(NO=)0'',  is  obtained  by  dissolving  acetyl- 
phloretic  acid  in  nitric  acid  of  ordinary  strength,  and  immediately  mixing  the  product 
with  wati'r.    It  crystallises  fnuu  alcohol  in  golden-yellow  sliining  laminae. 

Ethylic  Pmoretate  or  Btbyl-pbloretic  acid.  C'H'^O^  =  CTP(C-n')0'. 
(Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  151.) — This  compound  is  easily  prepared  by  heat- 
ing phloretate  of  potassium  or  silver  with  ethylic  iodide  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube.  It 
is  colourless  and  viscid;  inis  a  faint  odour  and  irritating  taste  ;  boils  above  265°  ;  is 
not  inflammalile  ;  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  is  insoluble  in  water.  It  has  the 
same  index  of  refraction  as  salicylic  ether  for  a  particular  ray  in  the  orange,  but  its 
dispersive  power  is  much  less  than  that  of  salicylic  ether. 

Ethylic  JJinitrophlordate,  C"H"(C■-ff)(NO-)■■■0^  is  obtained  by  treating  ethylic  phlo- 
retate with  nitric  acid,  as  a  golden-yellow  oil  which  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form 
after  a  while,  and  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  light  yellow  crystals. 
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Amyllc  Phloretate  or  Amyi-pbloretic  acid,  CH-'O^  =  C'H»(CsHi')0', 
prepared  like  the  ethyl-compound,  is  colourless,  very  viscid,  has  a  slightly  rancid  odour, 
a  sharp  taste  and  boils  above  290°.  With  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  crystalline  nitro- 
compound.   (Illasiwetz,  loc.  cit.) 

FHIiORETZN-.  C''H"0*.  (St as,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xsx.  200.— G.  Koser,  ibid. 
Ixxxiv.  178. — Hlasiwetz,  ibid.  xcvi.  118. — Gm.  xvi.  8.)— A  substance  produced  by 
the  action  of  dilute  acids  on  phlorizin  (p.  493).  To  prepare  it,  phlorizin  is  dissolved  in 
a  cold  dilute  acid,  and  the  liquid  subsequently  heated  to  90° :  it  is  then  deposited 
in  the  crystalline  state. 

Phloretin  crystallises  in  small  white  laminse,  having  a  saccharine  taste,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  cold  water,  very  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  in  anhydrous  ether, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  alcohol,  wood-spirit,  and  acetic  acid,  whence  it  is 
deposited  in  shining  grains.  (Analysis  6-I  0  — 65-4  C  and  6'2  — 5  4  H  ;  calc.  65-7  C,  o'l 
H,  and  29  2  0.) 

Phloretin  melts  at  180°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature.  Slrong  acids,  for 
the  most  part,  dissolve  it  without  alteration.  Nitric  acid,  however,  converts  it  into 
nitro -phloretin.  Chromic  resolves  it  into  formic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride 
(Stas).  When  pulverised  phloretin  is  treated  with  bromine  under  ether,  a  mixture  of 
tri-  and  tetra-bromophloretin  is  produced ;  but  when  phloretin  is  heated  with  excess  of 
bromine,  a  number  of  bodies  crystalhsing  in  needles  are  formed,  which  appear  to  be 
substitution-products  of  phloroglucin  (Schmidt  and  Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix. 
103).  It  is  dissolved  without  alteration  by  alkalis  ;  the  solutions  have  a  very  decided 
saccharine  taste,  and  in  contact  with  the  air,  absorb  oxygen  and  form  an  orange- 
coloured  body.  But  by  boiling  and  evaporating  with  strong  potash-ley,  phloretin  is 
resolved  into  phloretic  acid  and  phloroglucin  (pp.  491,  495). 

Phloretin  rapidly  absorbs  13  or  14  per  cent,  ammonia-gas,  without  losing  water.  It 
dissolves  in  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  but  separates,  after  a  few  seconds,  in  shining 
yellow  laminfe,  which  give  off  ammonia  when  exposed  to  the  air,  or  when  heated.  The 
solution  of  the  ammoniacal  compound  precipitates  the  salts  of  manganese,  iron,  zinc, 
copper,  lead,  silver,  &c.  The  lead-compound,  obtained  by  adding  basic  acetate  of  lead 
to  an  excess  of  phloretin-ammouia,  and  drying  the  precipitate  at  140°  in  a  current  of 
air,  contains  2Cl=■H"0^5Pb"0.  (Stas.) 

Tetr  ahromo  phloretin,  C"H'°Br*0'. — When  finely-pulverised  phloretin  is  covered 
with  ether,  and  bromine  added  to  the  mixture  cooled  from  without,  the  bromine  is 
absorbed,  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  a  mixture  of  tri-  and  tetra-bromophloretin  isfonned, 
■which,  after  removal  of  the  ether  and  the  resulting  hydrobromic  acid,  may  be  completely 
converted  into  tetra-bromophloretin  by  renewed  treatment  with  bromine  at  a  gentle  heat. 
The  product  is  boiled  with  water ;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol ;  the 
solution  precipitated  with  water;  and  the  pale  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  purified 
by  boilingwith  weak  alcohol  audrecrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  Phlorizin,  treated 
with  bromine  under  ether,  likewise  yields  tetrabromophloretin,  a  mixture  of  mono-  and 
poly-bromophloro-glucin  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 

Tetrabromophloretin  crysUiUises  in  small  pale  yellow  needles,  which  do  not  lose 
weight  at  100^  ;  it  is  decolorised  by  animal  charcoal,  but  soon  turns  yellow  again.  It 
is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  ether. 
It  melts  between  205°  and  210°,  acquiring  a  dark  red  colour,  and  decomposing  with 
eiFervescenee.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  aqueous  ammonia  and  soda,  the 
ammoniacal  solution  turning  brown  after  a  while.  In  boiling  lime-water  it  turns  violet, 
and  forms  an  amorphous  violet  substance. 

Nitrophloretin,  C"HiXNO')0'  (?),  called  also  phloretic  acid  (by  Stas),  and  nitro- 
phlorctic  acid,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  upon  phloretin.  It  is 
brown,  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  soluble  in  alcohol,  wood- 
spirit,  and  alkalis.  It  decomposes  at  150°,  giving  oflf  nitric  oxide.  Sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  blood-red  colour. 


Metapbloretln.     C"H"0'«    =    (C'>ffO^)nO»  (?)  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch. 


Pharm.  cxix.  199.) — This  compound  (not  named  by  Hlasiwetz,  but  called  a-phloretin 
in  Gnulin's  Handbook,  TL\-\.  10)  is  produced  by  heating  phloretic  acid  with  phloroglucin. 
The  mixture,  heated  to  150°  in  an  air-bath,  melts  together,  and  gives  up  wafer.  If  kept 
for  six  hours  between  160°  and  180°,  it  deposits  a  granular  mass,  and  ultimately 
becomes  quite  solid.  The  brown  mass,  when  boiled  with  water,  dissolves  slowlv,  and 
the  solution,  even  before  it  is  quite  cold,  deposits  crystalline  scales,  which  may  be 
pui-ified  by  washing  with  warm  water,  and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water  with 
help  of  animal  charcoal. 

The  compound  forms  nearly  colourless  microscopic  laminpe,  havir.g  a  rough  taste, 
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with  sweetish  aftor-taste.  It  is  neutral ;  unalterable  at  150°  ;  colours  aqueous  fi  rr  ic 
chloride  violet. 

PHX.ORZ:tOIi.  C''H"''0— (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cii.  166.)— This  com- 
pound, nietameric  with  methylie  phenate  or  phenetol  (p.  391),  is  produced  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  phloretate  of  barium,  caustic  lime,  and  a  little  powdered  glass,  in  small 
portions  over  an  open  fire.  The  brown  oily  distillate  is  dehydjated  by  decantation  and 
drying  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  then  rectified. 

Phloretol  is  a  colourless,  strongly  refracting  oil,  which  becomes  thicker  at  IS'-',  and 
boils  at  190°— 200°.  Specific  gravity  1-0  374  at  12°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4-22; 
calc.  =  4'23.  It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  suggestive  of  phenol,  and  a  burning  taste. 
Placed  on  the  skin  it  causes  a  burn.  It  coagulates  albumin  almost  as  rapidly  as  phenol. 
A  splinter  of  pine-wood  dipped  in  aqueous  phloretol,  and  then  soaked  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  assumes,  when  dried  in  the  sun,  a  colour  similar  to  that  of  one  soaked  in  phenol. 
It  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

I)ecompositio7is. — 1.  In  vessels  containing  air,  it  becomes  yellowish,  and  then  smells 
of  styrol. — 2.  \Yhen  soaked  up  into  a  wick  it  may  he  inflamed,  and  then  burns  with 
a  bright,  fuliginous  flame. — 3.  Dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol ;  the  solution,  after  standing 
some  time,  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  water,  but  then  contains  a  conjugated  sulphuric 
acid  which  forms  with  baryta  a  soluble,  easily  crystallisable  salt.  —  4.  When 
bromine  is  poured  on  it,  hydrobromic  acid  is  liberated,  and  after  the  excess  of  bromine 
is  expelled,  a  white  crystalline  substitution-product  is  left,  which  is  soluVile  in  alcohol, 
but  not  in  water. — 6.  With  chlorine  it  forms  a  substitution-product. — 7.  When  dropped 
into  strong  nitric  acid  it  hisses  like  a  red-liot  metal,  and  forms  trinitrophloretol, 
C*lI'(NO'-yO,  with  violent  action  and  disengagement  of  nitric  peroxide. 

PHXiORETTIi.  C'-'H^O.— The  hypothetical  diatomic  radicle  of  phloretic  acid  and 
its  derivatives. 

Chloride  of  phloretyl,  (C'H^O)"CF,  appears  to  be  formed  by  the  action  of  penta- 
cbloride  of  phosphorus  on  phloretic  acid,  according  to  the  equation, 


On  distilling  the  product,  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  passes  over  at  110°,  and  the 
residue  can  no  longer  be  heated  without  decomposition.  When  treated  with  water, 
however,  it  yields  phloretic,  phosphoric,  and  hydrochloric  acids.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

PBI.ORIZEXM-.  C^'H3''N=0".  (Stas,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxx.  206.)— Produced  by 
the  simultaneous  action  of  air  and  ammonia  on  phlorizin  : 


It  is  precipitated  on  adding  an  acid  to  the  product  of  the  reaction.  To  obtain  it  pure, 
Stas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  Ixix.  367)  precipitates  the  crude  product  of  the  above  reaction 
with  alcohol;  dissolves  the  precipitate  in  the  smallest  possible  quantit}' of  water;  and 
adds  alcohol  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  to  the  solution  drop  by  drop.  The  precipitate 
is  then  washed  with  alcohol  of  continually  increased  strength. 

Phlorizein  is  a  reddish-brown,  uncrystallisable  solid,  diifering  in  aspect  according  to 
the  state  in  which  it  is  examined.  Its  taste  is  slightly  bitter.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
boiling  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wood-spirit.  It  yields  by 
analysis  48-1— 48-5  C,  5-6— 5-4  H  and  S'O- 5-4  N:  (calc.  48'6  C,  5-8  H,  5-4  N,  and 
40-2  O). 

Phlorizein  is  decomposed  by  heat.  Fixed  alkalis  gradually  alter  its  colour,  trans- 
forming it  into  a  brownish  substance. 

Phlorizcate  of  aminonimn  is  diflBcult  to  obtain  pure.  The  best  mode  of  preparation  is 
to  place  phlorizin  under  a  bell-jar  above  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  into  which 
fragments  of  caustic  potash  are  thrown  from  time  to  time.  If  care  be  taken  to  avoid 
an  excess  of  ammonia,  a  blue  crystallisable  substance  very  soluble  in  water  is  some- 
times obtained  ;  but  more  frequentlj'  the  product  is  brown-red. 

The  compound  is  decolorised  by  sulphj'dric  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  stannate 
of  potassium,  but  the  decolorised  solution  gradually  resumes  its  blue  tint  on  exposure 
to  the  air.  The  solution  of  plilorizeate  of  ammonium  is  likewise  decolorised  by  hydrate 
of  aluminium,  the  alumina  acquiring  a  blue  colour. 

The  solution  precipitates  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  lead,  and  silver.  The  silver-precipitate 
IS  blue,  and  is  decomposed  by  water. 

PHXiORIZZXr.  C-^W*0"'.—Phlorrhi-in,  Phlorid-in  (from  <p\oi6s,  bark,  and  (Sifa, 
root).  [Stas  and  De  Koninek  (1835),  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xv.  75.  -Stas,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  Ixix.  307- — Jlulder,  Eev.  Seient.  iii.  50. — Poser,  Ann.  Cli. Pharm.  Ixxxiv. 
178. — Strcckor,  ibid.  Ixxiv.  184 . — Gm.  xvi.  11.] — Asubstanco  existing  ready  formed  ia 


+    3PCP    =    SCH^OCP  +  2P0CP  -1-  3HC1  -t-  PH'O'. 
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tlie  root-liark  of  the  apple,  pear,  plum,  and  cherr3--tree.  It  is  extracted  by  weak  alcohol, 
and  the  alcoholic  solution,  decolorised  b}-  animal  charcoal,  aud  concentrated,  deposits 
crystals  of  phlorizin  on  cooling.  The  root-bark  of  the  apple-tree  is  the  best  source 
of  phlorizin,  because  it  contains  less  colouring  matter  than  that  of  the  other  trees. 

Phlorizin  crystallises  in  long  silky  needles  or  tufts.  It  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  boiling  water. 
Alcohol  and  wood-spirit  dissolve  it  readily,  but  it  is  quite  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  crystals  of  phlorizin  contain  2  at.  water,  C='H^'0'».2H-0  (analysis,  52-8— 53-9  C 
and  6-0—62  H ;  calc.  53-4  C,  5-9  H,  and  40  7  O).  At  100°  they  give  off  their  water 
(7-6  percent.)  and  leave  anhydrous  phlorizin,  C^'H-^O'"  (anal.  57-4  C  and  5-7  H ; 
cale.  57-8  C  and  5-5  H),  which  melts  at  109°  and  decomposes  at  200°  yielding  a  red 
substance  called  rufin  and  other  products. 

Strong  sulphuric  acid  at  60°  or  70°  converts  it  into  a  red  substance  called  rufi-  or 
rutilo-sulphiiric  acid.  (Mulder.) 

By  prolonged  contact  with  dilute  svJphiiric,  phosphoric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  it  is 
resolved  into  glucose  and  phloretin.  The  same  change  is  induced  by  oxalic  acid 
at  90° : 

C21JJ24O10  +  H^O    =    C^H'-O"  +  C'^H"0^ 

Phlorizin.  Glucose.  Pliloietin. 

100  pts.  of  phlorizin  thus  treated  yield  from  41  to  42  pts.  glucose  (calc.  41-3  pts.). 

Strong  nitric  acid  converts  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  ni  trophl  ore  ti  n, 
C'-'H"(N02)0X?) 

Strong  hydrochloric  acid  converts  phlorizin  into  a  dirty  red,  amorphous  substance 
without  dissolving  it.    (De  Koninck.) 

When  phlorizin  is  triturated  with  of  its  weight  of  iodine,  a  grej'ish-violet  mass  is 
formed,  from  which  water  separates  black  flocks  (Vogel,  N.  Br.  Arch.  xvi.  155). — 
When  plilorizin  is  covered  with  ether  and  bromine  is  di'opped  into  the  liquid,  as  long 
as  it  is  decolorised  thereby,  the  phlorizin  dissolves  completely  ;  and  on  evaporating  the 
solution,  boiling  the  residue  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (to  decompose  phlorizin),  and 
roerystallising,  tetrabromophloretin  (p.  492)  is  obtained  (Schmidt  and  Hesse, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  105). — Chlorine,  bromine  and  iodine  evolve  heat  from  dry 
phlorizin,  and  convert  it  into  a  brown  viscid  resin  (De  Koninck).  Phlorizin  treated 
with  chloride  of  iodine  yields  only  amorphous  products  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni. 
cxxxiv.  218). 

Alkalis  dissolve  phlorizin  without  alteration,  and  the  solutions  are  permanent  in  the 
air.    Boiling  potash  piroduees  a  black  substance. 

Phlorizin  absorbs  11  or  12  per  cent,  of  drj'  ammonia-gas,  &x\&.  the  product  exposed  to 
the  air  gradually  assumes  an  orange  then  a  red  tint,  ultimately  becoming  dark  blue, 
and  then  consists  of  phlorizeate  of  ammonium  (p.  493). 

Phlorizatc  of  Barium  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solutions  of  phlorizin  and  baryta  in 
wood-spirit.  A  precipitate  is  then  formed  which  loses  its  alkaline  reaction  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  becomes  brownish-red,  yielding  carbonic  anhydride,  acetic  acid,  and  a 
peculiar  colouring  matter.  It  appears  to  contain-C^'H'-^0'°.Ba"0.  (anal.  40-3  C,  4-1  II, 
and  29-8— 30-2  BaO;  calc.  42-8  C.  4-1  H,  and  25-8  BaO). 

Phlorizate  of  Calcium  appears  to  contain  2C='H-'0"'.3Ca"II-0=  (anal.  15-2 — 14  per 
cent,  lime ;  calc.  15-3.)  It  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  phlorizin  or 
lime-water.    By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  is  decomposed  like  the  barium-compound. 

Phlorizate  of  Lead  appears  to  contain  C-'II=='0'».3Pb"0  (anal.  2+-9  C,  2-1  H,  and 
59-2— 60-0  Pbb  ;  calc.  227  C,  21  H  and  60-6  PbO).  It  is  produced  as  a  wliite  pre- 
cipitate on  adding  basic  acetate  of  lead  to  a  boiling  solution  of  phlorizin,  the  latter 
being  in  excess. 

PKIiOHOGXiUCIN'.  C'll"©'.  (Illasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvi.  118;  cxii. 
96;  cxix.  199.— Gm.  XV.  65.) 

Formation. — 1.  Phloretin  boiled  with  potash-ley  is  resolved  into  phloretic  acid  and 
phloroglucin. — 2.  Quercetin,  under  the  same  circumstances,  is  resolved  into  quercetie 
acid  and  phloroglucin.    According  to  illasiwetz : 

Q23jji60i«  +  H-0    =    C"H'=0»  +  C»H«0»; 

Quercetin.  Qnercptic  Phloroglucin. 

acid.  * 

according  to  Zwenger  and  Dronke  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiii.  154) : 
gQi3jiioo6  +  H'O     =    C=iH'<0'»  +  SC^HW. 

Quercetin.  Quercelic  Phloro- 

acid.  gluciii. 

3.  Qu(>rcctin  in  alkaline  solution  treated  -n-ith  sodium-amalgam  is  also  converted 
into  phloroglucin,  together  with  a  colourless  product  different  from  quercetie  acid 
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(ITlasi  wet  z,  Ami.  Cli.Plmrm.  cxxir.  358). — l._Morintaiiiiie  acid  or  machiria  (Hi.  1019), 
mixed  with  hydrate  of  pota.ssium  and  evapurated  to  a  pasty  mass,  is  rcsolwd  into 
plilorogluciu  and  protocatechuie  acid  (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler) : 

Ci3H"iO«    +  H-0    =    C«H«0'  +  C"H«0^ 

Morinbmiiic  Phloro.  ProtncatP- 

aciJ.  glucin.        cbuic  acid.  1 

Preparatinn. — 1.  The  mixture  of  phloroglucin  and  carbonate  of  potassium  obtained 
ns  described  in  the  preparation  of  phloretic  acid  (p.  489)  from  which  all  the  phlore- 
tate  of  potassium  has  been  extracted  by  alcohol,  is  dissolved  in  water  ;  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  added  in  slight  excess ;  and  the  mass  is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water- 
bath,  and  then  well  boiled  with  alcohol  (better  with  ether-alcohol).  The  alcohol  is 
distilled  off  and  the  residue  left  to  crystallise,  whereby  strongly  coloured  crystals 
are  obtained,  the  mother-liquor  also  yielding  an  additional  quantity.  They  are  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  solution  is  mixed  with  acetate  of  lead  (which  produces  no 
precipitate),  and  saturated  with  sidphydric  acid,  the  precipitated  sulphide  of  lead 
carrying  down  nearly  the  whole  of  the  colouring  matter,  so  that  the  crystals  whieli 
afterwards  separate  have  only  a  yellowish  tint.  By  re-crystallisation  from  ether  and 
afterwards  from  water,  they  may  be  obtained  quite  colourless. 

2.  Quercetin  is  added  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  3  pts.  hydrate  of  potassium, 
the  liquid  evaporated  down  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  the  residue  further  heated,  till  a 
sample  of  it  taken  out  no  longer  yields  a  floeculent  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
Init  quickly  assumes  a  deep  red  colour  when  dissolved  in  water.  The  whole  is  then 
inimediatelj''  dissolved  in  water;  the  solution,  which  instantly  turns  red,  is  neutralised 
wil  li  hydrochloric  acid ;  and  the  flocks  (of  alpha-quercetin  and  nndecomposed  quercetin) 
whicli  are  deposited  from  the  liquid  on  standing  and  cooling,  are  separated  by  filtration. 
The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  exhausted  with  alcoliol;  the  aleoliol 
distilled  off  from  the  brown  tincture  ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed  with 
acetate  of  lead,  whereby  quercetate  of  lead  is  precipitated,  while  phloroglucin  remains 
in  .solution.  The  latter  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  removing  the  lead  from 
the  filtrate  with  sulphydric  acid  and  quickly  evaporating,  and  is  purified  by  re- 
crj-stnllisntion,  with  Iiclp  of  animal  charcoal. 

I'l-fi/iir/irs. — Phloroglucin  separates  from  aqueous  solution  in  hydrated  crystals 
C"Il''(.)''.2ir-'0,  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system;  by  slow  evaporation  tliey  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  size  of  peas,  and  with  irregular  prismatic  faces.  The  crystals  grate  between 
the  teeth,  etfioresce  in  warm  air  and  in  vacuo,  or  more  quickly  at  90°,  giving  off  22'25 
to  22-47  per  cent,  water  (2  at.  =  22-2  per  cent.),  and  leaving  anhydrous  phloroglucin. 
'J'he  anhydrous  compound  also  separates  directly  from  solution  in  anhydrous  ether. 
Phloroglucin  is  sweeter  than  common  sugar,  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  permanent 
in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melts  at  about  220°,  sublimes  without  particular 
odour  and  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  readily  in  ctkcr. 
It  is  not  altered  by  hj/drochloric  acid ;  does  not  precipitate  any  metallic  salt  except 
basic  acdate  of  h  ad  with  which  it  forms  the  compound  C'^H''0'^.2Pb"0.  It  is  coloured 
deep  violet-red  by  ferric  chlo7-ide,  and  produces  with  chloride  of  lime,  a  reddisli-yellow 
colour  which  however  soon  disappears.  It  forms  a  compound  with  2>'^fash.  which  gra- 
dually separates  in  red-brown  drops  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  product  obtained 
by  boiling  phloretin  with  potash. 

Deco77)positiov.t.~Ammon\rLCdl  phloroglucin  shaken  up  with  air,  becomes  red-brown 
and  afterwards  opaque.  Phloroglucin  in  concentrated  aqueous  solution  is  converted  by 
hromine  into  tri  brom  o  -  phlorogl  u  ci  ii,  which  immediately  separates  in  the  crystalliuf^ 
form,  the  lirpiid  becoming  hot,  and  emitting  a  highly  tear-exciting  odour.  Nitric  acid 
dissolves  it  with  brown  colour,  and  converts  it  into  n  i  t  roph  lorog  lu  ci  n  (p.496). — 
Ammonia  converts  it  iiite  phloramine,  C"H'NO-  (p.  488).  It  reduces  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion of  C2ipric  oxide,  like  grape-sugar.  It  reduces  mercurous  nitrate  when  heated  with 
it,  and  likewise  nitrate  of  silver,  with  peculiar  quickness  on  addition  of  ammonia. 
With  chloride  of  acetyl,  chloride  of  benzoyl,  &c.,  it  forms  substitution -products,  p.  49G). 

Derivatives  ef  Phloroghicin. 

TriUromophlorocrlucin.  C'''H-''Br'0'.  (Hlasiwetz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni.  xcvi. 
118.) — Produced  by  dropping  bromine  into  concentrated  aqueous  phloroglucin  till  the 
colour  of  the  bromine  is  no  longer  destroj-ed,  and  the  liquid  has  .solidified  to  a  crystalline 
pulp ;  the  product  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and  rcerystal- 
liscd  fi'oni  boiling  water  with  help  of  animal  charcoal. 

It  crystallises  from  water. in  long  needli-s  (mostly  browni.sh).  from  alcohol  in  con- 
centrically united  prisms,  containing  C''H^Ijr'0'.3H-0,  which  give  oiF  their  water  in 
warm  air,  or  at  100°,  and  are  reduced  to  anhydrous  tribromopldoroglucin.    The  com- 
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pound  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold,  more  freely  in  boiling  water,  but  appears  to  be 
partly  decomposed  by  continued  boiling.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  alcohol,  and  with 
brown  colour  in  aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates. 

ZTitropbloroglacin.  C^ffNO^  =  C''HXNO*)0^  (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxix.  199.) — When  phloroglucin  is  added  by  .small  quantities  to  some- 
what dilute  nitric  acid  moderately  heated  and  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature,  a  deep 
red  solution  is  formed,  which  deposits  the  nitro-compound  in  small  nodules :  by  recrj-s- 
tallisation  from  hot  water  it  may  be  obtained  in  reddish -yellow  shining  scales  and 
laminse,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  It  is  shghtly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  yellow 
solution. 

Acetyl-ptaloroglucin.  C'-H'=0«  =  C«H'(C2H'0)'0'?  (Hlasiwetz  and 
Pfaundler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  201.) — Chloride  of  acetyl  acts  on  phloroglucin  eveu 
at  mean  temperatures,  and  at  higher  temperatures  converts  it,  with  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  into  a  white  crystalline  mass  of  the  acetyl-corapound  which,  after  the 
excess  of  chloride  of  acetyl  has  been  expelled,  may  be  recrj-stallised  from  alcohol.  It 
forms  small  colourless  prisms  which  give  oflF  acetic  acid  when  heated,  and  are  insoluble 
in  water.  Its  rational  formula  is  deduced  from  the  analogy  of  benzoylphloroglucin, 
analysis  giving  no  means  of  determining  whether  1,  2,  or  3  at.  acetyl  have  entered  into 
the  phloroglucin  in  place  of  hydrogen,  inasmuch  as  aU  three  products  would  have  the 
same  per-centage  composition.  (Hlasiwetz.) 

Benzoyl-phlorog-lucin.  C"H'80=  =  C''H'(C'H*0)'0'.  (Hlasiwetz  and 
Pfaundler,  loc.  cit.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  benzoyl  on  phloroglucin, 
and  purified  by  boiling  with  alcohol,  in  which  it  is  nearly  insoluble.  Crystallises  in 
small,  white,  shining  scales. 

PHX.OROSrE.  C'H'O*.  (Rommier  and  Bouilhon,  Compt.  rend.  Iv.  214.) — 
This  compound,  homologous  with  quinone  (C'H'O-),  is  produced  by  distilling  2  pts.  of 
coal-tar  creosote  (the  portion  of  crude  cari)olic  acid  boiling  between  195°  and  220°), 
and  3  pts.  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  capacious  retort,  adding  ehromate  of  potassium  (or  better, 
peroxide  of  manganese)  from  time  to  time.  A  yellow  distillate  is  thus  obtained  mixed 
with  yellow  drops  wliich  quickly  solidify,  and  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between 
paper  and  recrystallisation  from  water  at  60°.  It  forms  splendid  yellow  flexible  needles, 
soluble  in  alcohol,  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  smelling  like  quinone.  It 
melts  at  60° — 62°,  and  volatilises  with  vapour  of  water,  part  of  it  however  being 
blackened  and  decomposed  at  the  same  time. 

The  solution  of  phlorone,  like  that  of  quinone,  is  turned  brown  by  alkalis,  and  then 
yields  a  brown  floceulent  precipitate  with  acids.  Phlorone  is  decolorised  and  reduced 
by  sulphurous  acid,  yielding  a  very  soluble  crystalline  body,  probably  homologous  with 
hydroquinone ;  it  does  not  act  on  polarised  light. 

Metaphloron  e.  This  is  a  less  soluble  isomeric  modification  of  phlorone,  which 
remains  behind  when  phlorone  is  dissolved  in  water  at  60°,  but  crystallises  in  small  needles 
from  water  at  90°.  It  melts  at  125°,  dissolves  in  hot  water  somewhat  more  readily 
than  in  cold,  and  behaves  to  acids  and  alkalis  like  plilorone. 

PHOCENXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Delphinic  Acm  (ii.  309). 

PHOCENIXi  or  PHOCSXriN'.    Syn.  with  Delphin  (ii.  309). 

PHCBM'XCXjN'.  Syn.  with  Sulphophcenicic  Acid.  See  Indigo-sulphukic  Acids 
(iii.  261). 

PIKENZCZTE  or  PHOSNIKOCHaoiTX:.  Syn.  with  Melonachroite  (iii.  866). 

PBOIiERZTE.  A  kind  of  clay,  not  diflfering  much  from  Kaohn  in  composition, 
but  occurring  in  soft,  white  nacreous  scales.  Specific  gravity  2'35 — 2-57.  Infusible. 
Occurs  at  Fins  in  the  dept.  of  Allier,  and  at  Rive  de  Gier,  dept.  de  la  Loire,  France, 
filling  fissures  in  nodules  of  iron  ore  in  the  coal  formation  ;  also  at  Cache- Apres,  at 
Mons  in  Belgium  ;  with  emery  at  Naxos,  and  with  diaspore  at  Schemnitz  (^Dana);  in 
fissues  of  the  bluish-grey  sandstone  of  Lodere  in  Herault  (Pis an i)  near  Freiberg,  &c. 
(R.  Miiller,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1003.) 

PHONOXiXTE.    Syn.  with  Clikkstone  (i.  1025). 

FHOXtMINE  or  Pscicdomorphine.    See  Morphine  (iii.  1051). 

PBOROTTE.    Syn.  with  Camphorone  (i.  733). 

PBOSGEXTE.  Syn.  with  Oxychloride  of  Cabbon  or  Chloride  of  Cahbonyl 
(i.  774). 

FBOSCENXTE.    Chlorocarbonate  of  Lead  (iii.  339). 

PHOSPHACETXC  ACXD.  One  of  the  acids  which  Zeise  obtained  by  the  action 
of  phosphorus  on  acetone  (i.  28). 
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PHOSPHAM.  PHN-.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  529. — Gerhardt,  Ann. 
Ch.  I'hys.  [;5J  xviii.  188,— Sohiff,  Ch.  Pluirm.  ciii.  188.)— This  compound  is  the 
iiitrile  of  plio.sphoric  acid,  its  relation  to  that  acid  being  .similar  to  that  of  acetonitrile 
to  acetic  acid  : 

C-H'0«    +      NIP    -    2IP0      =  C-iPN. 

Af'Ciic  acid.  Aci'toiiit rile, 

FIVO*     +    2NIP    -    4H=0      =  PHN-. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

It  is  obtained  :  I.  By  passing  ammonia-gas  overpentaeliloride  of  phosphorus,  and  heating 
the  product  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride  (H.  Rose).  According  to  Rose  tlie 
compound  thus  formed  is  a  dinitride  of  phosphorus,  PN-;  but  according  to  Gerhardt  it 
has  the  composition  above  given,  its  formation  taking  place  as  shown  by  the  equation  : 

PCI'*    +    2NH'^      =      .5HC1    +  PHN-. 

2.  By  saturating  phosphoric  anhydride  as  completely  as  possible  with  ammonia-gas, 
and  heating  the  product  in  a  dry  current  of  that  gas  (S  c  h  i  f  f ) : 

P-0^    +    4Nff      =      2PHN^    -I-  6H-0. 

On  treating  the  product  with  cold  water,  phosphoric  acid  dissolves,  and  phosphani 
remai  ns. 

Phospham,  prepared  by  the  first  process,  isabulky  powder,  white  if  moisture  has  been 
carefully  excluded  during  its  preparation,  reddish  in  the  contrary  case;  as  obtained  by 
the  second  process  it  is  yellowish-red.  When  heated  in  a  close  vessel  it  neither  fuses 
nor  volatilises.  Water  dpcom poses  it  at  a  high  temperature,  forming  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  fusion  with  hydrate  of 
potassium. 

PHOSPHAMXC  ACID.    PH-NO^  =  (PO)'"      —This  compound  is  produced, 

H  )^ 

according  to  Schi  ff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  168),  by  the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on 
phosphoric  anhydride,  according  to  the  equation  : 

P^O*    +    2NH'      =      2PH2NO'    +  H'O, 
also  by  the  action  of  water  on  chloronitride  of  phosphorus  ; 

NPCP    -I-    2H«0      =      PH^NO^      +  2HC1. 
Gladstone,  however  (Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  229),  has  shown  that  the  product  formed  in 

both  these  reactions  is  pyrophosphodiamic  acid,  P-N-IPO*  =  (P-0^)''  /-.-.j,  according 

to  the  equations : 

P-0'    +    2NIP      =  P^\=ITO^ 
2N^P^Cr'    +  15H-0      =    3P-N-H«0^    +  12HC1. 
(See  Ptropiiosphamic  Acids.) 

rhi.'»ijl-phuspha)nic  acid,  [POf  |q.— Aniline  acts  strongly  on  phosplioric  anliydride, 

apparently  producing  this  compound  (Schiff)  [or  perliaps  phenyl-pyropho.sphodiamic 
acid]. 

FHOSPH AMIDES.  These  are  compounds  formed  from  one  or  more  molecides  of 
ammonia,  liy  the  substitution  of  phosphatyl,  PO,  for  3  atoms  of  hydrogen.  (Gerhardt, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xviii.  188.— H.  Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Ph.irm.  ci.  300.) 

1.  Phiisjjhomonamidc,  N(PO)"'.  (Gerhardt's  Biphosphumidr.) — This  compound, 
which  contains  the  elements  of  mono-.ammonic  phosphate  mitnis  3  at.  water  [PH-(NH') 
0^  —  31P0],  is  obtained  by  heating  pliosphodiamidc  or  phosphotriamide  without  access 
of  air : 

N^IPPO    -    Nil'      =  NPO. 

Phtisphoili- 
aniide. 

N'H''PO    -    2NH^    =  NPO. 

Phospho-triiimide. 

It  is  a  pulverulent  substance  resembling  phospho-triamide  in  its  reactions,  but  still 
more  ditiicidt  to  decompose. 

2.  Phosjjhodiai/iide,  ^^^}  |n-.    (Gerliardt's  Pfios2)ha)7tidc.)~This  amide  which 

may  bo  regarded  as  diammonie  phosphate,  PH(NH')'0',  minus  3  at.  water,  is  produced: 
1.  By  saturating  peutachloride  of  phosphorus  with  ammonia-gas,  whereby  the  so-called 
Vol.  IV.  K  X 
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chlorophosphamide,  N^HTCl',  appears  to  be  first  formed,*  and  boiling  this  product  with 
water : 

POP  +    4NH»      =     N=HTC1»    +  2NH'C1. 

and  N^'H^PCP    +      H-0      =      N-HTO      +  3HC1. 

The  product  is  purified  by  boiling,  first  -nith  caustic  potash,  then  with  nitric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  finally,  by  washing  with  water.  It  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  When  heated  without  access  of  air,  it  gives  off  am- 
monia, and  leaves  phosphomonamide  ;  but  if  moisture  be  present,  it  yields  ammonia 
and  metaphosphoric  acid.  Fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and 
leaves  phosphate  of  potassium.  It  resists  the  action  of  most  oxidising  agents  ;  but  is 
slowly  oxidised  by  fusion  with  nitre,  and  deflagrates  with  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Liebig  and  Wohler,  who  discovered  this  compound,  supposed  it  to  be  a  hydrate  of 
phosphide  of  nitrogen,  PN^.H^O. 

3.  Phosphoiria7nide,^^^i         =  P(NHi)30' -  SH^O.— T\Tien  dryammoniacal 

gas  is  slowly  passed  into  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (chloride  of  phosphatyl,  POCl'), 
and  the  product  afterwards  treated  with  water,  a  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  is  obtained, 
together  with  a  snow-white,  amorphous  insoluble  substance,  which  is  phosphotriamide : 
POCP  -1-  6NH'    =    3NH^C1  +  N'H^PO. 

This  compound  is  scarcely  attacked  by  continued  boiling  with  water,  potash- ley,  or 
dilute  acids.  It  is  very  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  strong  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  more  readily  by  aqua-regia.  Strong  sulphuric  or  nitro-sulphuric  acid 
dissolves  it  easily  at  a  gentle  heat,  forming  a  solution  which  contains  ammonia  and 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  not  completely  decomposed  by  heating  with  soda-lime.  When 
fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  gives  oiF  a  large  quantitj^  of  ammonia,  and  leaves 
phosphate  of  potassium.  Heated  alone,  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  also  gives  off  ammonia, 
and  leaves  phosphomonamide,  which,  on  being  heated  with  potash,  evolves  more 
ammonia,  and  leaves  phosphate  of  potassium. 

(PO)'"  J 

Tri'phenyl-jphosphotriamide,  (CH'*)'  vN^,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  anhydrous  ani- 

j 

line  on  oxychloride  of  phosphorus ;  it  is  a  white  mass,  more  easily  decomposible  than 
phosphotriamide. 

(PO)'"-, 

Trinaphthi/l-pkosphoiria7mde,{C'''B.'yyW,  is  obtained  in  like  manner  hy  the  action 

j 

of  naphthylamine,  (C"'H')H-N,  on  oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 

Sidphophosphotriamide,  |  N',  is  obtained  by  treating  sulpliochloride  of  phos- 

phorus, PSCP,  with  ammoniaeal  gas ;  it  is  also  a  white  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by 
water,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  gas. 

(PS)'". 

Triphcnyl-sidphophosphotriamide,  (C'H^)'  IN' ;  is  obtained  in  like  manner,  by  the 

W  \ 

action  of  aniline  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus.  (Schiff,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci. 
300.) 

PHOSPBAMIUOTJ'IUTMS.     Bases  formed  on  the  mixed  type,   ^^jj^P  I  ' 

(C'H')'Ijj 

ample,  ethylene-trimethyl-iruthyl-pliosphammoniuyn,    (CH-*)'  >-p 

(C2H")3)^- 

PHOSPHAivKvx.-Titxz:THVi.xunx  and  phospba»iti.-tbxbix:thv- 

IiXUM.    (See  Phosphokus-bases.) 

PHOSPHAirXXiXC  ACXS.    Syn.  with  PirENTx-piiosPHAinc  Aero  (p.  498). 

PHOSFHAM'TinxOTI'IC  ACXX>.  This  name  is  applied  to  the  solution  obtained 
by  dropping  pentachloride  of  antimony  into  aqueous  phosphoric  acid.  It  precipitates 
certain  alkaloids,  morphine,  narcotine,  nicotine,  &c. 

FHOSPHABSOSTXUIttS.    Bases  formed  on  the  mixed  type,  ^gs^gj.  <^-9-  dhyl- 
(C-JL')" }  P 

enc-hexcthyl-phospJiarsoniitm,  ^q2jj5^6  ^  ^g- 


*  The  action  of  ammonia  on  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  complicated,  lereral  products  being 
formed,  one  of  which  is  chloronitride  of  phosphorus,  P'N'Cl". 
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PSIOSPHATESb    Sco  PHDstHORu?,  Oxides  and  Oxygen-acids  of. 

PHOSFHATXC  ACI3D.  Hyfophos'phoric  acid.  FeUeticr's  Pf/nsphnrous  arid. — . 
These  names  arc  a])iilied  to  the  syrupy  mi.xture  of  phosphoric  and  phospliorous  aeida 
produced  by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  moist  air.  A  convenient  way  of 
prcpai-ing  it  is  to  introduce  a  number  of  separate  sticl^s  of  phosphorus  into  ghiss 
tubes  an  inch  long,  open  above  and  below,  but  drawn  out  funnel-shape  at  the  bottom, 
these  tubes  being  arranged  iti  a  funnel,  and  the  funnel  inserted  into  a  bottle  which 
.stands  in  a  dish  containing  water.  Tlie  whole  arrangement  is  covered  with. a  bell-j,ar, 
but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  access  to  the  external  air,  which  however  should  not 
bo  very  warm  as  in  that  ease  the  phosphorus  may  melt  and  take  fire.  Tlio  acid  which 
collects  in  the  botlle  is  ecjiuil  to  three  times  the  weiglit  of  the  pliosphoriis  consumed, 
but  m.-iy  be  ol)tained  in  a  more  concentrated  state  by  evaporation.  It  is  a  mixture  of 
about  1  at.  phosphorous  acid  to  4  at.  phosphoric  acid. 

PHOSPHETHIC  ACXQ.  The  name  given  by  Zeise  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xli.  .31) 
to  an  aeid  whicli  lie  olitaiiicd  by  the  action  of  finely  divided  phosphorus  on  ether. 

PHOSPHETH-S-E.IUaffl.  )     „  „ 

PHOSPHETH-ya-TKiaiETEYS.IU'Bffl.  \  ±'H08PH0BUS-BASES. 

PHOSPHZDSS.  Compounds  of  phosphorus  with  more  basic  elements  or  com- 
pound-i-adicles.  The  phosphides  of  hydrogen  have  been  already  described  (iii.  199) ; 
also  the  general  characters  of  the  metallic  phosphides  (iii.  9U);  for  the  special 
descriptions,  see  the  several  metals.  The  phosphides  of  the  alcohol-radicles,  c.y.  tri- 
ethyl-phosphine  (0"rP)'P,  will  be  described  under  Phosphoeus-basks, 

PHOSPHITES,    See  Phospiiokus,  Oxtgen-acids  of. 

PHOSPHO-BBIia'ZAIVIXC  iLCXS.  An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  phos- 
phoric anliyilridc  on  oil  of  bergamot  (i.  581). 

PHOSFHOCS:axT£.    Native  phosphate  of  cerium.    (See  Phosphates.) 

PHOSPHOCHAILCZTB.  Native  hydrated  eupric  phosphate.  (See  Phosphates.) 

PHOSPHO&XiirCERXC  ACIH,    Syn.  with  Glyceeophosphoric  Acid  (ii.  891). 

PHOSPHO-HYBSOQ^JIBlOSriC  ACX£>.  C'IPPO^  (See  Derivatives  or 
IlYnHOQUiNoxE,  iii.  217.) 

PHOSPHO-BfETHirX.XTJm. 
PH0SPH01W:ETHYI.-TK,XETKTriiXUM:. 

PHOSPHOmcox.YBISIC  ACIB.    See  Molybdenum  (iii.  1037). 

PHOSPHORESCSKTCE.    See  LiGHT  (iii.  590,  6.32.) 

PHOSPHORIC   ACID.         ?     Q     r.  /a 
PHOSPHORIC    ETHERS.  \  J^"OSPHORUS,  OxYGEN-ACins  OP. 

PHOSPHORITE.  A  massive  radiated  variety  of  apatite  (i.  348),  chiefiy  obtained 
from  Estreraadura  in  Spain  ami  Schlackenwald  in  Bohemia. 

PHOSPHOROCHAXiCXTE.  A  variety  of  hydrated  cnpric  phosphate.  (See 
Phosphates.  ) 

PHOSPHOROSAMXSES.  Amides  in  which  3  at.  hydrogen  are  replaced  by 
1  at.  phosphorus.  Trichloride  of  phosphorus  absorbs  3  at.  of  ammonia,  forming  a 
white  mass  of  sal-ammoniac  and  phosphoroso-triamide,  N^H"P"  : 

PCP  +  6NH'    =    3NHIC1   +  N^PPP. 
This  ma.ss  when  heated  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  gives  oiF  ammonia  and  sal-ammo- 
niac, leaving  a  yellowish  amorphous  residue  which  has  been  described  as  a  phospliide 
of  nitrogen,  but  which  in  all  probability  is  a  mixture  of  phosph oroso-diami  d e, 
N'IPP'",  and  phosphoroso-monamide,  NP'". 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID  AND  ETHERS.    See  Phosphorvs,  Oxygen-acids 

OK. 

PHOSPHORUS.  Atomic  uuight  31.  Sy)/d)ol  P.  Combining  vohimr^.  Vapour- 
dmsiti/,  by  calculation  =  62  referred  to  hydrogen  as  unity;  4'28-l  referred  to  air;  by 
observation,  62' 1  and  4-35. 

This  element,  though  very  widely  diffused  in  water,  is  never  found  in  the  uncombined 
state,  Viut  almost  always  in  the  form  of  a  metallic  phosphate,  and  chiefly  as  phosphate 
of  calcium,  which  forms  the  principal  constituent  of  apatite,  phosphorite,  coprolites,  .tc. 
Combined  phosphoric  acid  is  also  found,  though  in  very  minute  proportions,  in  most  of 
the  primitive  rocks,  and  in  soils  produced  by  their  disintegi-ation,  whence  it  is  taken  up 
by  plants,  accumulating  chiefly  in  th^  seed.    From  the  vegetable  ii  passes  into  the 
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aniiritil  kingdom,  -n-hpro  it  exists  in  the  largest  proportion.  It  is  found  in  the  blood,  in 
the  urine,  in  all  the  soft  tissues,  especially  the  nervous  tissue,  and  in  the  bones,  of 
which  indeed  phosphate  of  calcium  constitutes  the  chief  earthj'  constituent.  Traces  of 
phosphoric  acid  have  also  been  found  in  tlie  vater  of  springs  and  rivers,  and  according 
to  Barral  (Compt.  rend.  li.  769)  in  rain-water. 

Phosphorus  was  discovered  in  1669  by  Brandt  of  Hamburg,  who  obtained  it  by 
distilling  the  residue  of  evaporated  urine  with  charcoal.  Gahn  in  1769  showed  it  to 
be  a  constituent  of  bones,  and  Scheele,  six  years  later,  founded  on  this  observation  a 
process  for  the  extraction  of  phosphorus  from  bones,  namely  by  digesting  white-burnt 
bones  for  several  days  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  removing  the  lime  by  sulphuric  acid, 
evaporating  to  a  syrup,  and  distilling  with  charcoal  powder.  This  process  was  simpli- 
fied by  Nicolas  and  Pelleti  er  (J.  Phys.  xi.  and  xxviii.)  who  decomposed  the  bone- 
ash  directly  with  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  (J.  Pharm.  i.  9) 
afterwards  determined  the  exact  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  required  for  the  complete 
decomposition  of  the  bone-earth. 

Bone-earth  consists  mainly  of  tricalcie  phosphate  Ca'P^O'.  Now  earthy  and  alkaline 
phospha  tes  containing  3  atoms  of  metal  are  not  decomposed  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  but 
phosphoric  acid  and  anhydride  are  completely  reduced  by  this  treatment,  while  the 
metaphosphates,  which  may  be  regarded  as  compounds  of  trimetallic  phosphates  with 
phosphoric  anhydride  (e.  ^.  SCaP'O"  =  Ca'P=0'  +  2P^05),  are  partially  reduced.  The 
first  step  therefore  in  the  manufacture  of  phosphorus  consists  in  the  production  of  calcic 
metaphosphate. 

Bones  are  burnt  to  a  white  ash  which  is  finely  powdered  and  mixed  with  a  quantity 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  abstract  two-thirds  of  the  calcium  from  the  calcic 
triphosphate  and  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  calcic  carbonate  contained  in  the  bone- 
ash.  About  3  pts.  bone-ash  and  2  pts.  strong  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  18  pts.  water 
are  th^  proportions  generally  employed : 

CaT'O"  +  2R'S0*    =    Ca'H^P^O'  +  2Ca"S0'. 

After  subsidence,  the  soluble  monoealcic  phosphate  (superphosphate  of  lime)  is  strained 
and  pressed  from  the  insoluble  gypsum,  which  is  slightly  washed  with  water.  The 
washings  are  added  to  the  phosphate  solution,  which  is  then  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  mixed 
with  about  one-fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  heated  gradually  to  dull  red- 
ness in  an  iron  pot,  stirring  all  the  time.  By  this  moans  the  basic  water  of  the  mono- 
calcic  phosphate  is  drawn  off,  and  a  porous  mixture  of  charcoal  and  metaphosphate  is 
obtained : 

Ca"H^P'08    =    Ca'T-0»  +  2W0 ; 

and  on  distilling  this  mixture  at  a  bright  red  heat,  phosphorus  is  set  free  and  passes 
over  in  vapour,  which  may  be  condensed  under  water;  carbonic  oxide  also  escapes  and 
tricalcie  phosphate  is  reproduced  and  rf  mains  behind  : 

SCa'T^O"  +  C'o    =    Ca'P'O'  -I-  lOCO  -1-  P». 
By  mixing  sand  with  the  charcoal-paste,  as  recommended  by  Wohler,  the  whole  of 
the  phosphorus  may  be  expelled,  the  calcic  phosphate  being  entirely  converted  into 
silicate: 

2Ca"P^0''  +  2SiO=  +  C"    =    2Ca"SiO'  +  lOCO  +  P«. 

The  distillation  is  performed  in  an  earthen  retort  a  {fig.  735),  which  is  coated  ex- 
ternally with  a  thin  paste  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  borax  and  fire-clay 
to  render  the  retort  less  porous.  The  heat  is  .slowly  raised  to  full  redness,  and  the 
phosphorus,  which  rises  in  vapour,  is  conveyed  by  a  wide  copper  tube,  bent  as  at  h,  so  as 
to  dip  into  water  contained  in  a  vessel  pro^^ded  with  a  smaller  tube  for  conveying 
the  uncondensed  gases  into  a  chimney.  The  phosphorus  condenses  in  j-ellow  drops 
which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  On 
the  large  scale  a  number  of  retorts  containing  the  mixture  are  heated  in  a  galley-furnace. 

According  to  calculation  the  yield  of  phosphorus  by  the  method  above  described  (not 
using  sand)  should  amount  to  11  per  cent,  of  the  bone-ash,  and  in  carefully  condueted 
operations  this  amount  is  in  fact  obtained,  but  the  average  yield  does  not  exceed  8  per 
cent.,  the  loss  arising  principally  from  difficidties  in  the  process  of  distillation.  The 
consumption  of  fuel  is  also  very  large,  and  tlie  cost  of  the  process  is  greatly  increased 
by  the  frequent  breakage  of  the  earthen  retorts.  It  has  not  yet  been  found  possible  to  ob- 
viate these  inconveniences  in  the  process,  and  accordingly  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  have 
rather  been  directed  to  make  up  for  the  unavoidaUe  losses  involved  in  the  prepai-ation 
of  phosphorus,  by  a  judicious  application  of  the  secondary  products,  especially  by  making 
use  of  the  animal  matter  of  the  bones,  which  was  formerly  allowed  to  burn  away. 

With  this  view  the  bones  are  first  freed  from  fat  by  boiling  them  with  water  and 
skimming  off  the  liquid  fat  which  floats  on  the  siu-face  ;  this  fat  may  be  used  for  the 
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)ireparation  of  Hoap.  The  bones  are  then  eithf;r  subjected  to  the  action  of  superheated 
Kti'ani,  whereby  the  gelatinous  matter  is  extracted,  and  the  remaining  earthy  matter, 
after  being  dried  and  calcined,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  as  above  de- 
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scribed ;  or  they  are  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves  out  the  earthy 
matter  and  leaves  the  cartilaginous  substance  in  a  state  available  for  tlie  preparation 
of  gelatin  ;  and  the  acid  solution  is  precipitated  with  milk  of  lime,  or  better  with  crude 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  whereby  tricalcic  phosphate  is  obtained,  to  be  used  as  above. 

Another  mode  of  operation  consists  in  subjecting  the  bones  to  destructive  distillation, 
whereby  amnionium-saUs  and  bone-charcoal  are  obtained.  The  latter  is  eitlier  tirst 
used  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  after  it  has  become  unavailable  for  this  purpose  cal- 
cined for  the  preparation  of  phosphorus  ;  or  it  is  purified  by  exhaustion  with  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  separated  from  the  purified  charcoal  (noir  furijie)  is 
transformed  as  above  into  tricalcic  pliosphate. 

Of  late  years,  processes  of  manufacture  have  b  "en  proposed  which  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  decomposing  the  bones  with  sulphuric  acid.  Fleck  (Polyteckn.  Centralbl. 
18.jG,  p.  681  ;  Pharm.  J.  Trans,  xvi.  173)  m;icerate5  the  bones  with  dilute  hydrocliloric 
acid,  and  evaporates  the  decanted  solution  to  such  a  degree  of  concentration,  that  on 
cooling  it  deposits  crystals  of  acid  phosphate  of  calcium.  This  salt,  after  being  freed 
from  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  porous  stones,  is  mixed  with  a  fourth  part  of 
its  weight  of  wood-charcoal  and  distilled. 

Cary-Mantrand  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvi.  854)  passes  hydrochloric  acid  gas  over  a 
mixture  of  bone-phosphate  and  cliarcoal  at  a  red  heat,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  phos 
phorus  is  set  free  and  chloride  of  calcium  remains : 

Ca^P-'O'i  C  +  6HC1  =  3Ca"CP  +  800  -f  H'=  +  P-. 
Tliis  mixture  is  introduced  into  fire-clay  cylinders  open  at  both  ends,  laid  horizontally 
in  a  furnace,  connected  at  one  end  with  an  apparatus  for  generating  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  and  provided  at  the  other  with  copper  adapters  dipping  into  receivers  con- 
taining water.  At  tlie  close  of  an  operation,  the  residue  of  chloride  of  calcium  and 
charcoal  may  be  removed  fi?om  the  cylinders  and  a  fresh  charge  introduced,  without 
putting  out  the  fire.  The  chloride  of  calcium  may  be  decomposed  by  sulphiu'ic  acid,  so 
as  to  yield  hydrochloric  acid  fur  the  next  operation.  It  does  not  appear  however  that 
I'itlier  this  or  the  preceding  process  has  yet  been  adopted  on  the  manufacturing  scale, 
tlie  old  process  by  Nicolas  and  Pelletier  being  that  which  is  invariably  used. 

Purifwatioii. — The  crude  pihosphorus  obtained  by  the  first  distillation  is  contaminated 
with  oxides  of  phosphorus,  red  phosphorus,  and  other  substances  which  give  it  a  red  or 
brown  colour.  It  is  purified  by  mechanical  filtration  or  pressure  through  chamois- 
leather,  by  redistillation,  or  finally  by  chemical  means,  viz.  by  fusion  and  partial  oxi- 
dation. The  old  method  of  pressing  through  chamois-leather  appears  to  be  no  longer 
in  use,  the  sujiply  of  chamois-leather  in  fact  not  being  sufficient  for  the  purification  of 
the  large  quantities  of  phosphorus  now  manufactured.  Tlie  filtration  through  slabs  of 
chamotte-stone,  or  layers  of  chare  jal,  introduced  into  French  manufactories,  has  been 
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abandoned  as  too  slow.    The  purification  of  phosphorus  by  redistillation  is  simpler, 
but  is  attended  with  some  loss  and  involves  a  considerable  expenditure  of  fuel. 

In  most  manufactures,  the  purification  of  pho.sphorus  is  now  successfully  and  econo- 
mically effected  by  treating  the  crude  product  with  sulphuric  acid  and  chromate  of 
potassium,  as  first  suggested  by  Wohler.  For  this  purpose  a  mixture  of  chromate  of 
potassiumand  sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  the  melted  mass  of  crude  phosphorus.  The  red 
phosphorus  appears  then  to  be  oxidised  first,  and  the  impurities  rise  to  the  surface  in  the 
form  of  a  scum,  while  the  pure  phosphorus  remains  colourless  and  transparent  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

Moulding. — Phosphorus  is  frequently  sent  into  the  market  in  sticks.  This  shape  was 
formerly  given  to  it  by  drawing  the  melted  phosphorus  into  glass  tubes  with  the  mouth, 
care  being  taken  to  keep  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  filled  with  water.  This  dangerous 
method  has  however  been  entirely  superseded  by  the  following,  demised  by  Seubert 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlix.  346). — The  phosphorus  is  liquefied  in  an  elliptical  or  conical 
vessel  containing  water,  which  is  kept  exactly  at  the  melting  point  of  phosphorus  (44°  C. 
or  111°  F.).  From  the  bottom  of  this  vessel  there  proceeds  an  elbow-tube,  connected  by 
a  socket  and  stopcock  with  a  horizontal  glass  tube  soldered  into  the  side  of  a  vessel 
containing  cold  water.  On  opening  the  cock,  the  liquid  phosphorus  flows  into  the  hori- 
zontal tube,  where  it  solidifies ;  and  by  thrusting  a  copper  wire  a  little  way  into  the 
tube,  allowing  the  phosphorus  to  solidify  around  it,  and  then  gradually  with- 
drawing the  wire  with  the  stick  of  phosphorus  adhering  to  it,  the  melted  phosphorus 
will  continue  to  flow  into  the  tube  and  solidify,  and  may  then  be  drawn  out  into  a  long 
cylinder,  which  may  afterwards  be  cut  into  sticks  of  any  required  length. 

The  same  apparatus  may  be  used  for  the  granulation  of  phosphorus.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  vessel  containing  the  horizontal  tube  is  filled  with  cold  water  only  to  just 
below  the  level  of  that  tube,  and  upon  it  is  carefully  poured  a  layer  of  warm  water,  a 
thin  board  being  interposed  to  prevent  the  warm  water  from  at  once  mixing  with  the 
cold.  On  opening  the  stopcock  to  a  moderate  extent,  the  melted  phosphorus  flows  to 
the  end  of  the  horizontal  tube  ami  falls  out  in  successive  cbops,  which  solidify  in  passing 
through  the  cold  water,  and  collect  at  the  bottom  in  grains. 

Pliosphorus  may  also  be  granulated  by  agitating  it,  while  in  the  fused  state,  with  a 
warm  liquid  till  it  solidifies.  For  this  purpose,  according  to  Cassarca  (J.  Pharm. 
xvi.  202),  alcohol  of  36-^  B.  is  better  adapted  than  water.  According  to  Bottger 
(Jidtrage-  zur  Chcmie  nnd  Fhysik.  i.  65  ;  ii.  127),  the  liquid  which  reduces  phosphorus 
to  the  finest  state  of  granulation  is  human  urine  ;  and  it  derives  this  property  from  the 
urea  which  it  contains,  so  that  an  aqueous  solution  of  artificial  urea  may  be  used  as  a 
more  cleanly  substitute  fur  the  urine.  A  tall  cylinder  an  inch  wide  is  half  filled  with 
a  liquid  of  this  kind,  and  heat  applied  till  the  phosphorus  introduced  into  it  is  melted  : 
the  phosphorus  is  then  worked  about  for  two  minutes,  by  means  of  a  twirling  stick 
which  passes  through  the  opening  of  the  wooden  cover  of  the  cylinder ;  it  is  thus 
brought  into  a  fine  state  of  division.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  cylinder  is  then 
filled  with  cold  water,  the  twirling  motion  being  continued  all  the  while.  When  the 
liquid  comes  to  rest,  the  phosphorus  is  deposited  in  the  state  of  powder ;  the  liquid  is 
then  poured  off,  and  tiie  phosphorus  washed  vrith  water.  Eespecting  the  supposed 
mode  of  action  of  the  urea,  see  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxviii.  88).  Blondlot  (J. 
Pharm.  [4]  i.  72)  recommends  the  use  of  sugar  or  of  a  salt  in  place  of  urea. 

To  the  larger  manufacturers  of  lucifer-matches  the  phosphorus  is  often  supplied  iu 
solid  cakes  or  cheeses. 

For  fm-ther  details  on  the  preparation  and  purification  of  phosphorus,  see  Eichard- 
son  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  toI.  i.  pt.  4,  pp.  110 — 125;  also  Hofmann's 
Report  071  Chtmical  Products  and  Processes  in  the  Exhibition  of  1862,  pp.  93 — 96. 

Properties. — Phosphoi-us,  when  freshly  prepared  and  quite  pure,  is  almost  perfectly 
transparent  and  colourless,  or  with  only  a  faint  yellowish  tinge.  It  melts  at  44°,  form- 
ing a  viscid  oily  liquid  which  sometimes  retains  its  fluidity  when  cooled  several  degrees 
below  the  melting  point,  but  solidifies  instautly  when  touched  with  a  solid  body.  The 
specific  gravity  of  ordinary  phosphorus  is  variously  stated  at  from  1'77  (Bcr^.  Lt  hrb.  i. 
218)  to  2-09  (Bottger,  in  Gmelin's  Handbook).  According  to  Gladsto  n  e  and  Dale 
(Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xviii.  30),  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  phosphorus  at  53°  is  1-823  ;  that 
of  phosphorus  remaining  liquid  .below  its  melting  point,  1-763.  It  is  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity  both  in  the  solid  and  in  the  liquid  state. 

In  warm  weather  phosphorus  is  somewhat  flexible  and  may  be  bent  without  breaking, 
but  near  the  freezing  point  it  becomes  brittle.  When  phosphorus  is  broken,  it  exhibits 
a  crystalline  fracture,  but  distinctly  formed  crystals  of  phosphorus  cannot  be  obtained 
by  fusion,  except  when  a  very  large  quantity  is  operated  on.  Crystals  of  phosphorus 
may  be  obtained  by  cooling  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  phosphorus  in  rock-oil,  or  in 
sulpliide  of  pho.sphorus,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  its  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  The 
crystals  of  phosphorus  are  usually  either  regular  octahedrons,  or  rhombic  dodecahedrons. 
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Phospliorus  boils  in  closed  vessels  at  250°  ''Heinrich),  288°  (Drilton),  290° 
(Pelletier,  Anu.  Chem.  iv.  3).  Its  viipour-density,  according  to  Deville  and 
Troost  (Bull.  Soe.  Cliim.  v.  43-J-),  is  iSo  at  500°  and  4-50  at  1040°  referred  to  air  as 
unity.  The  former  number  gives  for  the  specific  gravity  of  the  vapour  referred  to 
hydrogen  as  unity,  the  number  62' 1,  which  is  rather  more  than  double  the  atomic 
weight  of  phosphorus.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  atom  of  phosphorus  in  the  gaseous 
state  occupies  only  half  the  bulk  of  an  atom  of  hydrogen  (see  Gases,  Combination  of 
UY  volume,  ii.  810). 

Phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  but  more  so  in  benzene,  oil 
of  turpentine  and  other  essential  as  well  as  in  fixed  oils.  It  is  also  freely  dissolved  by 
chloride  of  sulphur,  trichloride  of  phosphorus  and  sulphide  of  carbon. 

Phosphorus  is  extremely  inflammable,  taking  fire  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature 
very  little  above  its  melting  point,  l)urning  with  a  brilliant  white  flame,  and  emitting 
dense  wliite  fumes  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  If  it  contains  impurities  it  takes  fire  still 
more  easily,  the  heat  developed  by  slight  friction  being  often  sufficient  to  inflame  it. 
Phosphorus  must  therefore  be  handled  with  great  caution  ;  a  burn  from  it  is  very  severe 
and  difficult  to  heaL  It  must  always  be  kept  under  water  till  wanted  for  use;  it  may 
tlien  be  taken  out  and  dried  by  gentle  pressure  between  filtering  paper;  it  is  best  also 
to  cut  it  under  water.  When  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of  carbon  is  dropped 
upon  filtering  paper  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  open  air,  the  finely  divided  phosphorus 
which  remains  on  the  paper  absorbs  oxygen  so  rapidly  that  it  immediately  takes  fire. 

The  flame  of  hydrogen-gas  impregnated  with  pliosphorus,  as  produced  by  the  intro- 
duction of  free  phosphorus,  hypophospliorous  acid  or  phosphorous  acid  into  Marsh's 
apparatus  (i.362),  exhibits  wlien  examined  by  the  spectroscope  two  intense  gi-een  lines, 
one  of  which  coincides  with  a  line  in  the  barium-spectrum.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate 
that  it  will  distinctly  indicate  the  presence  of  phosjahorus  in  the  hydrogen  evolved  on 
dissolving  ordinary  iron  wire  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (Christofle  and  Beilstein, 
Compt.  rend.  Ivi.  399),  see  also  Seguin  {ihid.  liii.  1272). 

Phosphorus,  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  gradually  absorbs  oxy- 
gen and  undergoes  a  slow  combustion,  giring  off  a  white  vapour  which  has  a  peculiar 
garlic  odour,  and  consists  of  phosphorous  anhydride  mixed  with  a  little  phosphoric 
anhydride,  or  if  the  air  is  moist,  of  the  corresponding  acids  (p.  499).  In  a  dark  room 
thr  slowly  burning  phosphorus  and  the  vapour  given  off  from  it  shine  with  a  greenish- 
white  light. 

The  slow  combustion  of  phospliorus  is  affected  by  several  circumstances.  In  pure 
oxygen  of  ordinary  density  it  does  not  take  place  at  aU  at  temperatures  below  15°,  but 
on  rarefying  the  oxygen,  or  diluting  it  with  nitrogen,  hydrogen  or  carbonic  anhydride, 
the  phosphorus  becomes  luminous  in  the  dark  at  lower  temperatures.  In  the  air,  the 
luminosity  is  not  perceptible  at  temperatures  more  than  a  few  degrees  below  0°,  but 
becomes  sensible  at  that  temperature  and  increases  at  a  few  degrees  above  it.  Slow 
combustion  is  completely  prevented  by  the  admixture  of  certain  inflammable  vapours 
and  gases  in  minute  quantity  with  the  air;  thus  if  air  be  mixed  with  ^  of  its  bulk  of 
defiant  gas,  of  rock-oil  or  -^—^  of  oil  of  turpentine  vapour,  a  stick  of  phosphorus 
no  longer  becomes  luminous  wheu  exposed  to  it. 

Respecting  the  reactions  of  phosphorus  with  chlorine,  sulphur  and  other  elements, 
see  page  505. 

Modifications  of  Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  is  capable  of  assuming  several  different 
forms  under  the  influence  of  causes  apparently  trifling. — a.  When  exposed  for  some 
time  to  light  under  water,  it  becomes  white,  opaque  and  scaly,  the  change  proceeding 
from  the  surface  inwards.  This  white  phosphorus  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1'515  ;  it  is 
somewhat  less  fusible  than  the  transparent  variety,  and  is  reconverted  into  the  latter 
by  a  temperature  not  exceeding  50°. — /3.  Another  modification  is  produced  by  the 
sudden  cooling  of  melted  phosphorus ;  it  then  becomes  perfectly  black  and  opaque,  but 
is  restored  to  the  transparent  eoloiu'less  condition  by  simple  fusion  and  slow  cooling. 
According  to  Bio ndlot  (Compt.  rend.  Ix.  830;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  iii.  415),  this 
black  modification  is  the  type  of  pure  phosphorus.  He  obtains  it  by  first  purifying  or- 
dinary phosphorus  by  several  distillations  (in  hydrogen  gas),  then  exposing  it  to  the  sun 
and  distilling  again.  The  product  collected  in  a  receiver  cooled  very  slowly  solidifies 
to  a  white  mass  which  suddenly  turns  black  wlien  the  temperature  of  the  condensing 
water  falls  to  5°  or  6°.  It  is  important,  however,  to  know  whether  the  hydrogen  used 
in  the  distillation  was  absolutely  pure ;  since  the  least  trace  of  certain  metals  or 
metalloids  would  be  sufficient  to  blacken  the  jjhosphorus. — y.  A  viscous  modification, 
analogous  to  viscous  sulphur,  may  be  obtained  by  heating  very  pure  pho.sphorus  to 
near  its  melting  point,  and  suddenly  cooling  it. 

5.  Bed  or  Amtirphous  Phusphorus. — This,  which  is  the  most  remarkable  modification 
of  phosphorus,  is  produced  when  ordinary  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light 
or  heat  in  an  atmosphere  not  containing  oxygen,  or  when  it  is  heated  with  a  small 
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quantity  of  iodine.  It  apppars  to  have  been  first  noticed  by  Berzelius,  who  found  that 
phosphorus  under  the  influence  of  coloured  light  acquires  a  red  tint,  ■without  alteration 
of  weight  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  property  of  siiining  in  the  dark.  Subsequently 
in  184-1,  Emile  Kopp  (Compt.  rend.  xlix.  346)  in  preparing  iodide  of  ethyl  by 
treating  alcohol  with  iodine  and  phosphorus,  observed  the  formation  of  a  red  modifica- 
tion of  phosphorus,  amorphous,  destitute  of  taste  and  odour,  very  little  disposed  to 
oxidise  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  even  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  reeonvert- 
ible  into  ordinary  phosphorus  by  dry  distillation.  These  obsen-ations  were  confirmed 
byBerzelius  (Rcqiport  Anniccl,  1856,  p.  43-5),  and  by  Marchand  (J.  pr.  Chcm. 
xxxiii.  182).  Nevertheless  the  red  modification  of  phosphorus  did  not  attract  much 
attention  till  1858,  when  Schrotter  showed  that  it  might  be  prepared  by  simply  ex- 
posing ordinary  phosphorus  to  light,  or  more  readily  by  heating  it  to  near  its  boiling 
point  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  and  published  a  detiiiled  accoxint  of  its  pro- 
perties (Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxi.  276).  Brodie  afterwards  showed  (in  1852)  that  amorphous 
phosphorus  may  be  produced  by  heating  phosphorus  with  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  in 
a  sealed  tube  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride,  or  by  melting  phosphorus 
under  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  small  quantity  of  iodine.  (Chem.  Soc. 


Amorphous  phosphorus  may  be  prepared  on  the  laboratory  scale  by  placing  a 
quantity  of  dried  common  phosphorus  in  the  bulb  of  a  flask  A  [Jiff.  736)  to  the  neck  of 
wliicli  is  attached  a  long  narrow  tube  b  bent  downwards  and  dipping  into  mercury;  the 
air  in  the  flask  is  displaced  hy  means  of  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride,  which  is 
supplied  from  the  bottle  E,  and  di'ied  by  passing  through  the  tube  F,  filled  with 
chloride  of  calcium;  the  tube  is  then  sealed  at  the  narrow  portion  a,  and  the  apparatus 
which  supplied  the  carbonic  anhydride  is  removed.  Heat  is  next  applied  to  the  flask 
by  means  of  an  oil-bath  e.  The  phosphorus  melts  readily,  but  by  regnlating  the  heat 
steadily  between  230°  and  235°  by  means  of  the  thermometer  t,  and  maintaining  it  at 
tiint  temperature  for  thirty  or  forty  hours,  iilmost  all  the  phosphorus  will  be  brought 
into  the  solid  amorphous  state. 

The  apparatus  just  described  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  invented  and  patented 
by  Mr.  Albrig h  t  of  Oldbury  near  Birmingham  for  the  preparation  of  amorphous 
phosphorus  on  the  large  scale.  In  this  apparatus  the  phosphorus  is  heated  in  a 
conical  glass  vessel  placed  within  an  iron  vessel  of  the  same  shape,  which  is  heated  by 
a  bath  of  tin  and  lead.  The  melting  vessel  is  provided  with  a  tight-fitting  cover,  fi-om 
which  there  proceeds  a  safety  tube  dipping  into  mercur}',  as  in  the  apparatus  above 
described.  It  is  not  foimd  necessary  to  expel  the  air  from  the  apparatus  by  means  of 
carbonic  anhydride,  as  the  small  portion  of  oxygen  contained  in  it  is  soon  consumed  by 
the  combustion  of  a  portion  of  the  phosphorus.    (For  a  figure  and  full  description  of 
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this  apparatus,  see  Eichardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Tahnoh gij,  \o\.  \.  lA.  A, 
P-  127.) 

Amurplious  phosphorus  prepared  as  above  always  contains  a  certain  quantity  of 
unaltL-red  phosphorus,  which  is  removed  Ijy  washing  it  two  or  three  times  with  sulphide 
of  carbon,  in  whicli  common  phosphorus  is  soluble,  and  rcil  phosphorus  insoluble.  It 
has  been  recommended  by  Nieklus,  in  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  much  sulphide  of 
carbon — a  dangerous  as  well  as  disagreeable  substance — to  purify  red  phosphorus  by 
suspending  the  finely  divided  mixture  of  yellow  and  red  phosphorus  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  of  specific  gravity  about  2'0.  In  such  a  solution  common  phos- 
phorus floats,  while  red  phosphorus  sinks. 

Eed  phosphorus  is  much  less  fusible  than  common  phosphorus  ;  it  may  be  heated 
to  260"^  without  alteration,  but  at  260°  it  is  reconverted  into  ordinai-y  phos|)horus.  It 
also  differs  from  ordinary  phosphorus  by  being  insoluble  in  many  liquids  in  which 
the  latter  is  soluble,  such  as  sulphide  of  carbon,  alcohol,  ether,  turpentine,  and  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus.  The  two  modifications  differ  also  not  less  in  chemical  than 
in  physical  properties.  Common  phosphorus,  as  already  observed,  oxidises  slowly  in 
the  air  at  common  temperatiu'es,  and  burns  rapidly  when  heated  to  about  60^  ;  red 
pliosphorus,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  at  all  oxidised  in  the  air  at  common  tempera- 
tures, emits  no  oiloiu',  aud  does  not  become  luminous  until  heated  to  nearly  260°,  the 
))oint  at  which  it  is  transformed  into  the  ordinary  modification.  Hence  it  is  not 
liable  to  take  fire  by  moderate  friction,  and  may  be  handled  witliout  danger,  and 
pireserved  in  bottles,  or  even  wrapped  up  in  paper  without  liability  to  alteration.  Its 
properties  differ  however  in  some  respects  according  to  tlie  mode  of  preparation.  If 
prepared  hy  heat  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-14  :  but  that  which  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  iodine  on  common  phosphorus  has  a  siseeific  gravity  of  2-23.  The  latter 
also  volatilises  like  arsenic,  without  previous  fusion,  and  condenses  to  a  hard  black 
mass.  It  is  more  readily  acted  on  by  caustic  potash  than  the  former,  and  precipitates 
certain  metallic  solutions,  sulphate  of  copper  for  example.  (Brodie.) 

Bcactions  of  PhuRphorus. — The  action  of  oxygen  on  ordinary  and  red  phosphorus  has 
been  already  described.  With  sulphur  ordinary  phosphorus  unites  rapidly  when  the 
two  bodies  are  melted  together,  the  combination  being  attended  with  vivid  combustion 
and  loud  explosion.  Eed  phosphorus,  on  tlie  other  hand,  does  not  unite  with  sulphur 
till  heated  considerably  above  the  melting  point  of  the  latter,  and  even  then  the  com- 
bustion, though  rapid,  is  not  explosive.  Selenium  unites  witli  phosphorus  when  the 
two  are  heated  together  nearly  to  the  melting  point  of  the  latter. 

Hi/drogcn  passed  over  phosphorus  contained  in  a  glass  tube  takes  up  a  small 
quantity  of  it,  sulfieient  to  colour  the  flame  green,  but  no  definite  compound  appears  to 
be  formed.  But  when  phosphorus,  a  metallic  phosphide,  hypophosphorous  or  phos- 
pliorous  acid  is  introduced  into  an  apparatus  for  generating  hydrogen,  the  evolved  gas 
appears  to  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  (Dusart,  Compt. 
rend,  xliii.  1126). — Ammonia  acts  gradually  on  ordinary  phosphorus,  producing  phos- 
phoretted liydrcgen  and  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  an  oxide  of  phosphorus,  which, 
when  alcoholic  ammonia  is  used,  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  as  a  deep  lilaek 
metallic  film  not  decomposed  by  boiling  potash  or  sulpliuric  acid.  Eed  phosphorus 
has  no  action  on  ammonia.    (Fliickiger,  Anal.  Zeitschr.  ii.  398.) 

Ordinary  phosphorus  unites  directly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  w'lih  chloi-inc,  bromine 
and  iodine,  the  combination  taking  place  rapidly  and  being  attended  with  inflammation. 
Eed  phosphorus  also  unites -with  these  elements  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  combina- 
tion being  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  but  seldom  .sufficient  to  produce  ignition. 

Chloride  of  sulphur,  S^CP,  dissolves  ordinary' phosphorus  abundantly,  and  on  heating 
the  solution  aviolent  reaction  takes  place,  attended  with  ebullition  and  projection  of  the 
mass.  The  same  violent  action  is  produced  on  dipping  a  stick  of  phosphorus  into  a 
column  of  chloride  of  sulphur  of  about  the  same  depth  and  volume.  On  gradually  add- 
ing small  pieces  of  phosphorus  to  chloride  of  sulphur  gently  warmed  in  a  retort  filled 
with  carbonic  anhydride,  a  rapid  action  also  takes  place,  the  liquid  becoming  hot  and 
distilling  oviT  :  gradually,  however,  sulphur  separates  and  the  action  becomes  more 
moderate  ;  and  on  mixing  the  distillate' just  mentioned  with  that  which  afterwards  passes 
over  on  heating  the  residue,  and  redistilling  the  wdiole  over  half  its  bulk  of  phosphorus,  a 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  separates  by  fractional  distillation  into  pentachloride 
and  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus,  PSCP.  AVheu  chloride  of  sulphur  is  gradually 
poured  into  melted  phosphorus  the  only  products  are  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  and 
a  j-ellow  sublimate  which  appears  to  be  a  sulphide  of  phosphoras :  the  resichial  phos- 
phorus is  converted  into  the  red  modification.  (Wohler  and  II  i  Her,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
xciii.  27-t.) 

Most  nil  lals  unite  directly  with  phosplionis  when  the  latter  is  thrown  upon  them 
whib'  they  are  in  a  state  of  ignition  or  when  they  are  heated  in  its  vapour. 

Finely  divided  phosphorus,  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,   slowly  decomposes 
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water,  forming  phosplioretted  hydrogen  and  a  red  substance  commonly  regarded  as  an 
oxide  of  phosphorus. 

Many  ac/ch-  are  decomposed  when  heated  with  phosphorus,  yielding  phosphorous 
acid,  together  with  other  products. — Pui'e  concentrated  hydriodic  acid  heated  with 
amorphous  phosphorus  to  160°  for  two  hours  yields  phosphorous  acid,  and  sublimed 
crystals  of  hydriodate  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen. — Hi/drohromic  acid  acts  in  a  similar 
manner,  but  somewhat  more  slowly. — Pure  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  heated  with 
amorphous  phosphorus  to  200°  for  sixteen  hours  appears  to  be  decomposed  according 
to  the  equations:  3HC1  +  =  PH^  +  PGP;  and  POP  +  ZWO  =  PH'0»  +  3HC1. 
Strong  suljjhuric  acid  is  reduced  to  sulphurous  anhydride,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of 
tlie  phosphorous  acid  formed  at  the  same  time: 

3SH^0<  +  P2    =    PH'O'  +  3S0-. 

Sulphurous  acid  yields  phosphorous  and  sulphydric  acids : 

SH'O^  +  3H^0  +  P'    =    2PH'0»  +  H^S. 

Syrupy  phosphoric  acid  heated  to  200°  with  phosphorus  for  forty  hours,  is  reduced 
to  hypophosphorous  acid,  which  latter  is  partly  resolved  into  phosphorous  acid  and 
phosphoretted  hydrogen. — Aqueous  chromic  acid  heated  with  phosphorus  is  reduced  to 
chromoso-chromic  oxide ;  arsenious  acid  y'l^lHis  phosphide  of  arsenic.  (Oppenheim, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  [2]  i.  163.) 

Phosphorus  boiled  with  aqueous  aUcalis  and  alkaline  eartJis  forms  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  and  a  solution  of  a  h3rpophosphite,  e.  g.  with  lime-water : 

3Ca"H-02  +  P«  +  6H^0  SCa'H^P^O'  +  2PH'. 

Phosphorus  likewise  decomposes  many  other  oxides  and  salts,  both  in  the  dry  and  in  the 
wet  way.  When  rubbed  with  chlorate,  of  potassium,  it  detonates  and  takes  fire,  a  slight 
friction  being  sufiicientto  induce  the  reaction.  Nitrate  of  potassium  and  t]ie  peroxides 
of  lead  and  manganese  act  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner,  but  less  violently.  When  a 
mixture  of  carbo7iate  of  sodium  and  amorphous  phosphorus  is  heated  in  a  combustion 
tube  to  low  redness,  or  better  to  2-10°  only,  a  brown  mass  is  obtained,  which  takes  fire 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  when  thro^vn  into  water  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of 
spontaneously  inflammable  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  a  dark  brown  solution, 
from  which  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  brown  flocks,  forming  when  dry  a  black- 
brown  amorphous  mass  containing  about  40  per  cent,  of  humus-like  bodies.  When 
carbonate  of  sodium  is  heated  to  redness  with  excess  of  phosphorus,  the  whole  of  the 
carbon  is  set  free ;  with  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  on  the  other  hand,  a  mixture  of 
charcoal,  sodic  phosphate  and  sodic  carbonate  is  obtained,  carbonic  oxide  being  given 
off^  and  phosphorus  distilling  over.  The  carbon  obtained  in  these  reactions  has  a 
deep  velvet-black  colour,  a  specific  gravity  ef  l'-16  at  1-1°,  and  possesses  strong  ab- 
sorbent and  decolorising  properties.  Phosphorus  acts  in  like  manner  on  other  carbon- 
ates, also  on  borates  and  silicates.    (Dragendorff,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  110.) 

Phosphorus  placed  in  contact  with  many  metals  in  solutions  of  the  same  metals, 
produces  an  electric  current,  and  precipitates  the  metals.  In  contact  with  clean  copper 
wire  in  a  solution  of  cupric  sulphate,  it  precipitates  the  copper  on  the  wire  in  octahedi-al 
crystals  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxix.  126).  In  like  manner  it  reduces  silveraviA. 
/fflrf  from  the  solutions  of  their  nitrates  (Wicke,  zAit?.  Lxxii.  1-15).  Phosphorus  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  oi 2>otcssic  permanganate  forms  peroxide  of  manganese  and  phos- 
phate of  potassium.  Neutral  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium  are  incompletely 
decomposed  by  phosphorus  at  common  temperatures  with  formation  of  potassic  and 
chromic  phosphates.  Cupric  chromate  boiled  \vith  phosphorus  yields  metallic  copper, 
phosphide  of  copper,  and  chromic  phosphate.  A  solution  of  potassic  chlorate  boiled  with 
phosphorus  isconverted  into  phosphite,  phosphate,  and  chlorideof  potassium.  i\itrate  of 
barium  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  phosphorus  ;  nitrate  of  h  ad  yields  a  deposit 
of  phosphate  of  lead ;  nitrate  of  copper  in  concentrated  solution  yields  cupric  oxide  and 
phosphide  of  copper;  in  dilute  solution,  metallic  copper,  phosphide  of  copper,  and  phos- 
phoric acid.    (Slater,  Chem.  Gaz.  1853,  p.  329.) 

Chemical  Relations  of  Phosphorus. — Phosphorus  belongs  to  the  pentad  group  of  ele- 
ments (iii.  967),  including  also  nitrogen,  arsenic,  antimony  and  bismuth.  Its  peutatomic 

character  is  exhibited  in  the  pentachloride  P'CP,  the  oxycliloride  P''  <  q„  ,  phosphoric 

triethodichloride  (or  chloride  of  triethyl-phosphine)  P'  j  ^  CP    '  '"^  plios- 

P')  .  .  P') 

paoric  anhydride  >  0',  and  in  phosphoric  acid  regarded  as  -g-j  >  0*.  But  it  like- 
wise, and  perhaps  more  frequcntl}'  plays,  the  part  of  a  tiiatomic  clement,  as  iu  phos- 
phoretted hydrogen  or  phosphine  P"'H',  and  its  alcoholic  derivatives  triethyl-phosphine 
]?"'(C'H')',  &c.,  also  in  trichloride  of  phosphorus  P"'CP,  phosphorous  anhydride 
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p,„ '  0',  &c.,  phosphorous  acid      |  0',  &c.  ^  In  some  few  compounds  also  it  is  diatomic, 

as  ill  the  di-iodide  PI',  and  perhaps  in  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen  PIP  (iii.  204) ;  in 
many  of  its  metallic  compounds  it  exhibits  still  lower  degrees  of  atomicity. 

la  its  triatomic  and  pentatomic  character,  phosphorus  resembles  the  other  members 
of  the  group  above  mentioned.  It  is  most  closely  related  to  arsenic  and  antimony, 
each  of  these  elements  forming  a  gaseous  triliydride,  and  their  chlorides,  bromides  and 
oxides  being  exactly  analogous  to  one  another  in  composition.  To  arsenic  it  is  further 
related  by  the  strictly  analogous  composition  and  the  isomorphism  of  the  corresponding 
phosphates  and  arsenates,  and  by  its  anomalous  vapour-volume,  the  specific  gravities 
of  each  of  these  elements  in  the  gaseous  state  being  double  its  atomic  weight  (p.  503; 
also  iii.  968).  Bismuth  is  also  rehited  to  piiosphorus,  arsenic,  and  antimony  by  the 
composition  of  its  chlorides  and  oxides,  although  its  pentatomic  compounds  are  not  of 
very  stable  character.  To  nitrogen,  piiosphorus  is  related  by  its  combination  with 
hydrogen,  and  by  its  formation  of  anhydrides  with  3  and  5  atoms  of  oxygon. 

The  elements  of  this  group  exhibit  in  many  respects  a  regular  gradation  of  proper- 
ties in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weights.  Nitrogen  (l-l)  is  gaseous,  while  all  the  rest 
are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  of  these  latter  phosphorus  (31)  is  the  most 
fusible  and  volatile;  next  follows  arsenic  (75),  then  antimony  (122),  and  lastly  bis- 
muth (210).  The  acid  properties  of  the  oxidised  compounds  are  most  marked  in  ni- 
trogen, then  in  phosphorus;  they  are  weaker  in  arsenic,  still  weaker  in  antimon_v,  and 
scarcely  apparent  in  bismuth.  The  compounds  with  hydrogen  follow  in  the  same 
order ;  ammonia  is  a  powerful  base,  and  requires  a  high  temperature  for  its  decom- 
position ;  phosphine,  PH^,  is  a  very  feeble  base ;  in  arsine,  AsH^,  the  basic  character 
is  not  perceptible,  though  manifested  in  triethyl-arsine  and  other  of  its  derivatives  ; 
the  same  is  true  of  the  corresponding  antimony-compounds.  Each  of  the  three  hydrides 
last  mentioned  is  decomposed  by  simple  exposure  to  heat,  phosphine  requiring  the 
highest  temperature,  arsine  decomposing  at  a  lower,  and  stibine  at  a  still  lower  degree  of 
heat,  while  the  affinity  of  bismuth  for  hydrogen  is  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  appear  to  form 
a  hydride. 

Uses  of  Phosphorus. — The  chief  use  of  phosphonis  is  for  the  preparation  of  the 
paste  with  which  lucifer  matches  are  tipped ;  for  this  purpose  both  the  ordinary  and 
the  amorphous  variety  of  phosphorus  are  empiloyed.  Oi-diuary  phosphorus,  being  in- 
tensely poisonous,  is  also  used  in  the  formation  of  compositions  for  poisoning  rats,  cock- 
roaches and  other  vermin ;  and  both  kinds  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways  in  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  preparations. 

A  phosphorated  paste  for  poisoning  vermin  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  250  pts. 
by  weight  of  gum  arable  in  500  pts.  of  water  at  140°  F.,  adding  15  pts.  of  phosphorus, 
stirring  as  it  melts,  then  removing  the  vessel  from  the  fire  and  continuing  the 
stirring  as  the  mixture  cools  in  order  to  thoroughly  incorporate  the  phosphorus.  The 
mixture  is  then  placed  over  the  water-bath,  the  stirring  being  still  continued  ;  a  paste 
previously  made  up  with  100  pts.  of  ilour,  or  better  of  potato-starch,  and  100  pts.  of 
water  is  added  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  beaten  up  for  half  an  hour  at  122^  F.,  after  which 
it  is  left  to  cool,  the  agitation  being  still  continued  till  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  86°. 
The  process  yields  from  500  to  5.jO  pts.  of  phosphorated  paste.  To  effect  a  still  finer 
division  of  the  phosphorus,  the  paste  may  be  ground  under  the  muller. 

Lucifer-matches. — Ordinary  lueifer-matches  are  simply  wooden  sulphur-matches 
tipped  with  a  paste  containing  phosphorus,  and  capable  of  igniting  by  friction.  The 
materials  added  to  the  phosphorus  to  piromote  its  ignition  are  chlorate  or  nitrate  of 
potassium,  or  certain  metallic  oxides  which  easily  give  up  their  oxygen,  such  as  the 
peroxides  of  lead  and  manganese.  Chlorate  of  potassium  causes  the  paste  to  ignite 
with  detonation  when  rubbed,  and  often  occasions  the  projection  of  a  portion  of  the 
burning  matter  to  a  considerable  distance.  This  projection,  which  is  rather  dangerous, 
may  be  prevented  by  using  nitrate  instead  of  cMorate  of  potassium;  the  matches  then 
burn  quietly. 

The  phosphorus,  and  the  salt  or  oxide  which  is  to  sujiply  it  with  oxygen  for  combus- 
tion, are  made  up  into  a  paste  with  a  strong  solution  of  glue  or  gum,  a  small  quantity 
of  Vermillion  or  Prussian  blue  being  added  as  colouring  matter,  and  sometimes  a  little 
fine  sand  to  increase  the  friction. 

The  proportion  of  phosphorus  varies  considerably,  being  sometimes  as  high  as  30  or 
even  50  per  cent,  .and  sometimes  as  low  as  10  or  even  5  per  cent.  The  following  are 
two  compositions  recommended  by  Biittger  in  1844,  and  still  in  use  for  the  preparation 
of  noiseless  lueifers  : 

Phosphorus  (ordinary)      ,       ,       •       I  Phosphorus  (ordinary)      .       .  .9 

Saltpetre  16     Saltpetre  14 

Red  lead  3     Peroxide  of  manganese      .       .  .14 

Sti-oug  glue  6  1  Gum  16 
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The  reduetion  of  the  proportion  of  phospliorus  in  the  inflammable  mass  to  a  mini- 
mum is  a  great  desideratum,  as  the  process  is  thereby  rendered  less  costly,  and  the 
matches  when  ignited  emit  less  of  the  disagreeable  odour  of  phosphorus.  A  good 
method  of  effecting  this  reduction  is  that  recommended  by  E.  Wagner  (Wagner's 
Jahresbericht,  1855,  p.  503),  which  consists  in  preparing  the  inflammable  mass  with 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  sulphide  of  carbon.  This  process  not  only  effects  the  perfect 
molecular  subdivision  of  the  phosphorus,  but  it  enables  the  mass  to  be  prepared  without 
the  use  of  heat,  a  further  very  great  advantage.  According  to  E.  Mack  (Verhandl. 
des  Vereins  f.  Naturkunde  in  Presburg,  1858,  i.  17),  this  simple  expedient  renders  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  to  — j,  of  that  at  present  in  common 
use. 

Some  matches,  instead  of  being  coated  at  the  ends  wdth  sulphur,  are  impregnated 
throughout  with  stearic  acid,  wax,  or  paraffin.  The  paste  for  dipping  these  matches 
requires  less  gum  and  a  more  active  oxidising  agent  than  that  for  the  sulphur-matches. 
The  following  are  two  of  the  compositions  in  use  : 

Phosphorus  (ordinary)  .  .  .  3'0 
Strong  glue      .       .       .       .       .  3-5 

AVater  3-0 

Fine  sand  .....  2  0 
Vermillion  or  Prussian  blue  .  O'ltoO'5 
Chlorate  of  Potassium     .       .       .  3'0 


Phosphorus  (ordinary)  .  ,  .3-0 
Gum  tragacanth        .       .       .       .  0'5 

Water  3-o 

Fine  sand  ......  2'0 

Dioxide  of  Lead       ....  2-0 


The  dioxide  of  lead  in  the  second  of  these  compositions  may  be  replaced  by  2  pts.  of 
red  lead  and  0'5  pts.  strong  nitric  acid. 

Matches  thus  prepared  burn  more  readily  than  sulphur-matches,  because  the  fatty 
matter  and  the  wood  take  fire  together,  whereas  in  sulphur-matches  the  wood  does  not 
ignite  till  the  sulphur  is  nearly  consumed.  The  matches  impregnated  with  fatty 
matter  also  burn  with  a  brighter  flame,  and  are  free  from  the  suffocating  odour  which 
the  sulphur-matches  evolve  in  burning.  Formerly  these  matches  were  impregnated 
with  wax  or  stearic  acid  or  resin,  and  as  these  materials  are  more  expensive  than  sul- 
phur, their  use  was  confined  to  the  higher  priced  matches  ;  recently,  however,  the  use  of 
paraffin  and  paraffin-oils  for  the  purpose,  patented  by  Mr.  Letchford  of  Whitechapel, 
has  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  matches  thus  prepared. 

Taper  or  Vesta-matchvs,  which  consist  of  tapers  of  wax,  rosin  and  tallow,  or  paraffin, 
require  to  be  tipped  with  a  very  inflammable  paste,  because,  having  but  little  rigidity,  they 
cannot  bear  much  friction  without  bending.  The  paste  used  for  tipping  them  is  made 
of  12  pts.  ordinary  phosphorus,  14  gum,  3  sulphide  of  antimony,  36  dioxide  of  lead 
(or  56  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  red  lead  35  pts.  and  nitric  acid  21  pts.)  and  O'l  Vermillion. 

Fusees  for  lighting  cigars  are  made  from  stripis  of  pulp  or  thin  card-board 
previously  prepared  by  steeping  in  a  solution  of  saltpetre. 

Matches  with  Amorphous  Phosphorus. — The  use  of  ordinary  phosphorus  in  the 
manufacture  of  lueifer-matches  is  attended  with  certain  inconveniences,  arising  partly 
from  the  great  facility  with  which  it  is  set  on  fire  by  friction  or  by  a  very  moderate 
heat,  partly  from  the  slow  combustion  which  it  undergoes  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
whereby  acid  vapours  are  produced  of  very  deleterious  character.  From  this  cause,  the 
workpeople  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  especially  the  dippers,  occasionally  suffer  from 
a  peculiar  disease  of  the  jaw,  which  commences  with  pain  and  swelling,  and  ultimately 
produces  necrosis  of  the  bone.  Ordinary  phosphorus  is,  moreover,  very  poisonous  in  the 
solid  state,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  children  being  poisoned  by  sucking  matches 
tipped  with  it. 

Amorijhous  phosphorus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  free  from  all  these  objections.  It  is 
not  poisonous  in  the  solid  state,  and  not  being  volatile  or  subject  to  slow  combustion  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  or  even  at  the  heat  required  to  keep  the  paste  in  the  liquid 
state,  it  does  not  impregnate  the  air  of  a  factory  with  poisonous  vapours.  Moreover,  it 
is  not  liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  accidental  friction. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  the  use  of  matches  tipped  with  amorphous 
phosphorus  has  not  become  general.  Lucifers  of  this  kind  were  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
of  1851  by  Messrs.  Dixon  and  Co.  of  Manchester,  but  they  never  found  favour  with 
the  public,  and  have  of  late  years  disappeared  from  the  market.  The  chief  objections 
to  them  seem  to  be  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  inflammable,  and  that  they  burn  with 
a  sputtering  flame. 

Bottger  in  1848  suggested  the  preparation  of  friction  matches  capable  of  taking  fire 
only  when  rubbed  on  a  surface  prepared  in  a  particular  way.  Such  matches,  containing 
no  phosphorus  in  themselves,  but  supplied  in  boxes  provided  with  rubbers  containing 
amorphous  phosphorus,  were  first  sent  into  the  market  by  Preshel  of  Vienna  in  1854, 
and  their  preparation  has  since  that  time  been  greatly  improved  by  Luudstrom  of 
Sweden,  and  by  Messrs.  Coignot  and  Co.  of  Lyons.    In  this  country,  patents  for  the 
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manufacture  of  lucifers  ]>y  Luiidstroni's  process liave  bcoii  taken  out  hy  Messrs.  In-vatit 
and  May.* 

The  igniting  composition  applied  to  the  tips  of  these  matelics,  and  the  paste  fur  tlic 
rubber  are  composed  as  foliowa : 

Paste  for  Matches.  Paste  fur  Iti.l/bcr. 

Chlorate  of  potassium   .       .       .  6  pts.     Amorphous  phosphorus       .        .  10  pts. 
Sulphide  of  antimony    .       .  2  to  3    „       Oxide  of  manganese  or  sulphide 
Glue  (weighed  dry)      .        .        .  1  pt.  of  antimony      .        .        .        .    S  ,, 

Glue  (weifihed  dry)      .       .     3  to  G 

Matches  thus  prepared  possess  the  great  advantage  of  being  free  from  all  danger  of 
ignition  by  accidental  friction  :  hence  they  are  called  Safctij-matcht'S  {AUumtttcs  de 
suri  te) ;  they  are  much  tised  in  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  their  use 
appears  also  to  be  extending  in  this  country  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  consumers  still 
exhibit  a  preference  for  a  match  which  will  ignite  by  friction  on  any  rough  surface. 

There  is  another  modification  of  the  same  principle,  introduced  by  MM.  Desirlicrs  and 
Dalemagne,  in  which  the  amorphous  phosphorus  is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  match, 
and  the  chlorate  of  potassium  at  the  other,  so  that  ignition  takes  place  on  lireaking 
the  match  in  halves  and  rubbing  the  two  ends  together.  But  these  matches,  called 
All umcttcs  androgynes,  do  not  appear  to  iiave  come  into  actual  use. 

Lucifers  xmthout  Phosphorus.— 1o  avoid  all  danger  of  poisoning  in  the  preparation  as 
well  as  in  the  use  of  lucifer-matches,  it  has  of  late  years  been  proposed  to  tip  them 
with  a  composition  containing  no  phosphorus  whatever,  either  ordinary  or  amorphous. 
Various  compositions  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose  ;  it  may  be  stifficient  to  men- 
tion for  illustration  one  of  tliose  patented  by  G.  Canouil  (1857,  No.  2817),  wliich  is 
coinpo.sed  of  chlorate  of  potassium  75  pts.,  dioxide  of  lead  35  pts,  iron  pyrites  35  pts., 
and  gum,  dextrin,  or  ghio  10  pits.  Sulphide  of  antimony  and  free  sulphur,  either 
singly  or  together,  are^^also  used  as  the  inflammable  material  in  these  pastes.  The  most 
systematic  researches  on  this  branch  of  manufacture  have  been  made  by  Wiederhold 
(Dingl.  pol.  J.  clxi.  221,  268  ;  clxiii.  203,  269),  from  which  it  appears  that  matches  of 
good  quality  may  lie  made  with  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  lead. 

The  total  elimination  of  phosphorus  from  the  lueifer  manufacture  would  indeed,  as 
observed  by  Hofmann  {Ucport,  1862,  p.  99),  be  a  grand  achievement,  not  meri4y  no 
sanitary  grounds,  or  as  diminishing  fire-risks,  but  also  because  it  would  immediately 
liberate  tor  agricultural  purposes  a  large  quantity  of  bones  now  consumed  in  the  pre- 
paration of  free  phosphorus. 

For  further  details  on  the  chemistry  of  the  lucifer-mateh  manufieture,  and  for 
figures  and  descriptions  of  machinery  used  for  cutting  and  dipping  the  matches, 
see  Eicliardson  and  Watts' s  Chemical  Tcchnolagi/,  vol.  i.  pt.  4,  pp.  131-180. 

FHOSPHOSITS,  BSlOnSXSZS  OF.  Phosphorus  unites  directly  with  bromine 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  evolul  ion  of  heat,  and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  pliosphorus, 
of  light  :  small  pieces  of  ordinary  pliosphorus  thrown  into  brcjmine  may  produce  a 
dangerous  explosion.  There  are  two  bromides  of  pluisphorus,  the  tribroniide  and 
pen  tabrom i de,  the  former  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  latter  solid;  the  one 
or  the  other  being  produced  according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  two  elements  are 
brought  together. 

Tribromlde  of  Fbosptiorus  or  Phosphorous  Bromide.  PEr^. — Produced  : 
1.  liy  bringing  bromine  in  contact  witli  excess  of  phosphorus.  PhosjAorus  is  added 
in  pieces,  not  weighing  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  grain,  to  perfectly  anhydrous  bromine, 
till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless,  after  which  the  compound  is  separated  by  distillation 
from  the  excess  of  phosphorus  (Lowig,  Pogg.  Ann.  xiv.  485).  In  order  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  explosion,  it  is  best  to  pour  the  bromine  into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
intnjduce  perfectly  dry  phosphorus  in  a  glass  tube,  sealed  at  bottom,  and  placed  up- 
right in  the  liquid,  so  that  on  closing  the  bottle  the  bromine-vapour  may  slo\vly  come 
in  contact  with  the  phosphorus  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  sxviii.  650).  An  easy  mode 
of  preparation  is  to  dissolve  bromine  and  phosphorus  in  separate  portions  of  sulphide 
of  carbon,  then  pour .  the  bromine-solution  slowly  into  the  phosphorus-solution,  and 
distil  (Kekul^,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  16). — 2.  Vapour  of  phosphorus  is  passed  over 
mercurous  or  merciu-ic  bromide,  which  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube  by  means  of  a  spirit- 
himp,  and  the  product  is  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver ;  the  product  is  purified  from 
excess  of  phosphorus  by  distillation.  (Lowig.) 

Tribromide  of  phosphorus  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  mobile  liquid,  which  does  not 
fi-eeze  even  at  —12°,  is  very  volatile,  and  emits  dense  white  fumes  in  the  air;  has  tlie 
pungent  odour  of  hydrobromic  acid ;  it  probably  reddens  litmus  paper  only  when 
moisture  is  present.    (Liiwig;  Balard.) 

It  is  decomposed' — 1.  By  water,  with  great  disengagement  of  heat,  into  pliospliorous 
and  hydrobromic  acids,  which  latter,  when  a  small  quantity  only  of  water  is  I'Miployed, 
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is  evolved  in  tlie  gaseous  form  (Balard).  At  8°  the  decomposition  takes  place  but 
slowly,  even  when  the  mixture  is  repeatedly  shaken ;  at  25°  it  proceeds  very  rapidly 
(Lowig).    By  chlorine,  into  chloride  of  phosphorus  and  free  bromine.  (Balard.) 

Tribromide  of  phosphorus  is  capable  of  dissolving  an  additional  quantity  of  phoS» 
phorus,  whereby  it  acquires  the  property  of  setting  fire  to  combustible  bodies  brought 
in  contact  with  it  in  the  open  air  (Balard),  of  forming  a  pellicle  of  phosphorus  when 
exposed  to  air,  and  depositing  phosphorus  when  decomposed  with  Water.  (Lowig.) 

Ammonio-phosphorous  hro/aidc,  PBr'.SNH^,  is  formed  when  ammonia-gas  is  -slowly 
passed  into  well-cooled  tribromide  of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  white  powder  which,  when 
heated  out  of  contact  with  air,  is  resolved  into  phosphide  of  nitrogen,  phosphorus- 
vapour,  bromide  of  ammonium,  ammonia  and  hydrogen  gas  (Rose).  With  water  it 
yields  bromide  and  phosphite  of  ammonium. 

Fentabromicle  of  Phosphorus  or  Pbospboric  Bromide.  PBr*.  rerhromide 
of  Phosphorus. — Produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  in  excess  on  phosphorus  or  on  the 
tribromide  ;  also  by  decomposing  iodide  of  phosphorus  with  bromine  ;  most  easily  pre- 
pared by  the  second  process. 

It  is  a  lemon-yellow  solid,  crystallising  in  rhomboidal  forms  after  fusion,  in  needles 
when  sublimed ;  melts  at  a  moderate  heat  to  a  red  liquid,  which  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature evolves  red  vapours  ;  evolves  dense  pungent  fumes  in  the  air.  (Balard.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  By  chlorine  into  chloride  of  phosphorus  and  free  bromine. — - 
2.  By  heated  metals,  into  metallic  bromide  and  phosphide  (Balard). — 3.  "B-j  oxide 
of  copper  and  red  oxide  of  mercury,  into  metallic  bromide  and  phosphate  (Lowig). — 
4.  By  a  small  quantity  of  water,  into  oxybromide  of  phosphorus,  and  hydrobromic  acid 
(Gladstone);  by  a  larger  quantity,  with  rise  of  temperature,  into  phosphoric  and 
hydrobromic  acids  (Bala  rd) : 

PBr^  +  H=0  =  POBr'  +  2HBr 
PBr*  +  4H20  =  PH^O*  +  5HBr. 
6.  By  dry  sidphydric  acid  gas,  forming  a  heavy  liquid  composed  of  P-S'.6PBr', 
which  boils  at  200°  without  decomposition,  but  respecting  which  it  has  not  been 
positively  determined  whether  it  is  a  definite  compound  or  a  mixture  of  two  substances 
of  equal  or  nearly  equal  boiling  points  (Gladstone,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xXxv.  345). — 
6.  In  phosphorcttcd  hydrogen  gas  the  pentabromide  fij-st  becomes  liquid,  yielding 
tribromide  of  phosphorus  and  hydrobromic  acid,  which  then  unites  with  another 
portion  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  forms  hydrobromate  of  phosphine  PHMIBr, 
or  bromide  of  phusphorium  PH^Br,  which  crystallises  in  cubes  (Serullas,  iii.  201). 
By  prolonged  action  of  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  re- 
moved from  the  pentabromide,  and  phosphorus  is  set  free. 

PBOSPHORTTS,  CHXiORZSES  OP.  Phosphorus  imites  readily  and  directly 
with  chlorine  even  at  0°,  the  product  being  a  trichloride  or  pentachloride,  according  to 
the  proportions  of  the  two  elements  present.  The  action  of  chlorine  on  ordinary  piios- 
phorus  is  attended  with  visible  combustion.  Chlorides  of  phosphorus  are  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  metallic  chlorides. 

Trichloride  of  Phosphorus  or  Phosphorous  Chloride,  PCP  ;  formerly  called 
ProtocJiloride  of  Phosphorus. — This  compound  is  prepared  :  L  By  passing  dry  chlorine 
gas  over  phosphorus  contained  in  a  tabulated  retort  till  all  the  air  is  expelled,  then 
gently  heating  the  phosphorus  in  a  sand-bath,  while  a  slow  stream  of  chlorine  is  kept 
up,  so  that  the  gas  may  always  come  in  contact  with  an  excess  of  phosphorus.  The 
trichloride  then  condenses  in  the  receiver  as  an  oily  liquid,  which  may  be  purified  from 
excess  of  phosphorus  by  slow  rectification.  If  it  contains  any  pentachloride,  which 
wiU  be  the  case  if  the  stream  of  chlorine  has  been  too  rapid,  it  must  be  digested  for 
some  days  with  phosphorus  and  then  rectified. — 2.  Dry  phosphorus  is  placed  at  the 
closed  end  of  a  glass  tube ;  a  few  lumps  of  mercuric  chloride  are  placed  upon  it ;  the  phos- 
phorus is  gently  heated  so  that  its  vapour  may  pass  slowly  over  the  mercuric  chloride, 
and  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus  thereby  produced  is  collected  in  a  cooled  receiver  and 
afterwards  rectified. 

Trichloride  of  phosphorus  is  a  thin,  transparent,  colourless  liquid,  of  specific  gravity 
1'61  (Pierre),  1-45  (Davy),  boiling  at  78°  to  78  5°  under  a  pressure  of  751  to  767  mm. 
(Dumas,  Pierre,  Andrews),  at  73'8  under  a  pressure  of  760  mm.  (Kegnault, 
Jahresb.  1863,  p.  70).  Vapour-density  =  470  :  calc.  (2  vols.)  =  4  77.  Latent 
heat  of  vapour  =  67'24  (Regnault,  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  77).  The  tension  of  its  vapour 
at  different  temperatures  is  according  to  Regnault  (Jahresb.  1863,  p.  65)  as  follows : 

Tempera-  Tension  of 

ture.  Vapour. 

0°C       ,       .       .    37-98  mm. 


+  10  ...  62-88 

20  ...  100-55 

30  ...  155-65 


Tempera-  Tenyion  of 

ture.  Vapour. 

+  40°C  .       .       .  341-39  mm. 

50  ...  485-63 

60  ...  674-23 
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Trichloride  of  phosphorus  scarcely  reddens  litmus-paper.  It  dissolves  phosphorva' 
hxit  quickly  deposits  it  again  in  the  amorphous  state,  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  ab- 
sorbs chlorine  rapidly,  forming  tlie  pentachloride,  and  oxygen,  at  the  boiling  heat,  to 
form  the  oxychloride  (Brodie).  When  heated  in  the  Hame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  it  takes 
fire  and  burns  with  a  bright  phosphorous  flame.  Totassiuni  burns  brightly  in  its 
vapour  ;  red-hot  iron-filings  decompose  it  with  formation  of  phosphide  of  iron  and  ferric 
chloride.  Strong  nitric  or  nitrous  acid  decomposes  it  with  violent  explosion. 
(Persoz  and  Bloch,  Compt.  rend,  xxviii.  86.) 

When  poured  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  decomposes,  yielding  hydrochlo- 
ric and  phosphorous  acids : 

PCP    +    3H-0      =      3HCI    H-  PII^O^ 

AVhen  exposed  to  moist  air  it  slowly  decomposes  in  the  same  manner,  giving  off 
white  pungent  acid  vapours,  and  acquiring  an  acid  reaction. 

With  sulphydric  acid  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  trisulphide  of  phosphorus. 
(Serullas) : 

2PCP  +  3H'^s    =    enci  +  p^s^ 

With  •phosphnrettcd  hydrogen  it  forms  hydrochloric  acid  and  yellow  phosphorus, 
which  quickly  turns  red  on  exposure  to  light. 

With  monatomic  alcohols,  ethers,  and  acids,  it  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  on  water, 
producing  a  chloride  of  the  alcohol-radicle,  or  acid-radicle  and  phosphorous  acid  or 
anhydride,  the  piiosphorous  acid  sometimes  acting  further  on  tlie  alcohol  to  form  <a 
phosphorous  ether  (Bechamp,  Compt.  rend.  xl.  944;  xli.  23).  Thus  with  cthylic 
alcohol  it  yields  chloride  of  ethyl  and  phosphorous  acid  or  phosphorous  ether  : 

3(C-H\H.O)    +    PCF      =      SCTi^Cl     +  PH^O' 

and  3(C-IP.II.O)    +    PH^O'    =    P(C-^ff)'0'    +  311-0. 

Anhydrous  ether  (ethylic  oxide  or  anhydride)  does  not  act  on  the  trichloride  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  but  when  the  two  liquids  are  heated  together  to  180"^ — 200°  in 
sealed  tubes,  chloride  of  ethyl  and  phosphorous  anhydride  are  pi  oduced,  the  latter  being 
partly  resolved  by  the  heat  into  phosphoric  anhydride  and  red  phosphorus ; 

3(C=II^)=0    -t-    2PCP      =      6C-TPCI    +  P'Ol 

With  acetic  acid  and  anhi/elridc  it  yields,  under  similar  circumstances,  chloride  of 
acetyl  and  phosphorous  acid  or  anhydride. 

Heated  with  ethylic  acetate  to  1 60° — 180°  in  a  sealed  tube,  it  yields  chloride  of  acetyl, 
chloride  of  ethyl,  and  pjhosphoric  anhydride  : 

3(C'H«0.CT1''.0)    +    2PCP    =    SC^IPOCl    -i-    3C-H^C1    +  V^0\ 

From  the  etliers  of  the  glycollic  or  lactic  series,  C°H'-'''0',  it  abstracts  the  elements  of 
water,  converting  them  into  ethers  of  the  acrylic  series,  C°H^°~^0-,  according  to  the 
general  equation  : 

3C°IP"0'    +    PCP     =     3C"n-°-20-    +    PH'O'    +  3nci. 

(Frankland  and  Duppa,  p.  273.) 

Zinc-ethyl  acts  very  violently  on  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  producing  triethyl- 
phosphine  and  zinc-chloiide  : 

2PCP  +  3Zn"(C'IP)'    =    3Zn"CP  +  2P(C=ff)'. 

Similar  products  are  obtained  with  zinc-methyl  and  zinc-amyl  (Hofmann  and 
Cahours).    See  Phosphorus-bases. 

Ammonia-gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  trichloride,  forming,  if  rise  of  temperature 
be  prevented  by  external  cooling,  a  white  mass  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  defi- 
nite ammonio-trichloride  of  phosphorus,  SNH^.PCl',  and  was  supposed  to  be  resolved 
by  heat  into  ammonia,  hydrogen,  phosphorus-vapour  and  a  residue  of  dinitride  of  phos- 
phorus PN-  (see  Gmeliiis  Hattclhooh;  ii.  481).  But  this  ammonio-trichloride  has 
never  been  obtained  pure,  and  its  very  existence  is  doubtfuh  The  product  of  the  re- 
action of  ammonia  on  the  trichloride  appears  indeed  to  consist  mainly  of  a  mixture  of 
sal-ammoniac  and  phosphoroso-triamide,  formed  according  to  the  equation,  PCP  -H 
6NH'  =  SNII^Cl  +  N^H'*P,  and  yielding,  when  ignited  without  access  of  air,  a 
residue  of  phosphoroso-diamide  and  phosplioroso-monamide  (p.  499). 

Pentachloride  of  PUosphorus  or  Pbospboric  Chloride.  PCP.  Pcrchloride 
of  Phosphorus. — This  compound  is  produced  by  the  action  of  chlorine  in  excess  on 
phosphorus  or  on  the  trichloride. — 1.  Dry  chlorine  is  passed  in  a  rapid  stream  into  a 
large  retort  or  Woulffe's  bottle  containing  phosphorus,  which  must  be  kept  cool  at  first, 
as  othenvise  the  heat  developed  by  the  reaction  will  cause  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus 
produced  in  the  first  instance  to  distil  over.    Afterwards,  when  the  absorption  of  the 
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chlorine  boeomes  slower,  the  reaetion  may  be  assisted  by  a  gentle  heat.  Amorplioua 
phosphorus  exposed  in  the  state  of  powder  to  the  action  of  a  rapid  stream  of  chlorine  is 
at  once  converted  into  the  solid  pentachloride. 

2.  Phosphorus  is  also  rapidly  converted  into  pentachloride  when  introduced  into  sul- 
phide of  carbon  previously  saturated  with  chlorine  ;  and  when  chlorine  is  passed  to 
saturation  into  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  the  liquid  on  cooling 
deposits  the  pentachloride  in  crystals.  This  last  method  is  now  much  used  for  the 
preparation  of  the  compound  on  the  large  scale;  but  according  to  Hugo  Miiller 
(Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1862,  p.  29o),  the  pentachloride  thus  prepared  almost  always  con- 
tains free  f)hosphorus,  especially  when  too  strong  a  solution  has  been  used,  or  tlie  liquid 
lias  been  too  strongly  cooled  before  the  formation  of  the  pentachloride  is  complete.  The 
impure  product  thus  obtained  has  a  dull  waxy  aspect  different  from  the  shining  straw- 
yellow  crystalline  character  of  the  pure  pentachloride.  and  changes  more  or  less,  in  course 
of  time,  into  the  liquid  trichloride.  Moreover,  if  the  proportion  of  free  phosphorus  in  it  is 
large,  it  may  become  dangerous,  as  the  reaction  between  the  free  phosphorus  and  the  pen- 
tachloride may  then  be  attended  with  a  rise  of  temperature  high  enough  to  produce  ex- 
plosion. The  product  is  also  liable  to  be  contaminated  with  a  sulphur-compound, 
resulting  from  the  action  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon  on  the  pentachloride.  For  these 
reasons  Miiller  recommends  the  preparation  of  pentachloride  of  phosjjhorus  from  the 
trichloride  as  follows. 

3.  A  small  quantity  of  the  trichloride  is  introduced  into  a  wide-mouthed  capacious 
glass  vessel,  closed  by  a  perforated  caoutchouc  plate  through  which  the  chlorine  is  in- 
troduced. A  certain  quantity  of  pliosphorus  is  then  dissolved  in  it ;  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  into  the  vessel  till  the  whole  of  the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  trichloride  ;  a 
fresh  portion  of  phosphorus  is  added ;  more  chlorine  passed  into  the  vessel ;  and 
so  on  till  the  necessary  quantity  of  trichloride  is  obtained.  This  product  is  then  con- 
verted into  pentachloride  by  prolonged  exposure  to  excess  of  chlorine.  In  this  process 
the  trichloride  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  phosphorus  in  place  of  the  sulphide  of  carbon 
used  in  the  ordinary  manufacturing  process.  If  the  product  obtained  by  either  of  the 
above  processes  still  retains  traces  of  trichloride,  it  may  be  purified  by  redistillation 
in  a  stream  of  chlorine. 

Properties. — Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  a  white,  or  more  frequently  a  straw- 
yellow  mass  of  more  or  less  compact  texture  ;  it  crystallises  from  fusion  in  prisms 
(Davy).  Brodie  by  passing  chlorine  into  a  solution  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of 
carbon  obtained  it  in  distinct  rhombic  crystals.  It  sublimes  at  100^  \vithout  previous 
fusion,  but  under  increased  [jressure  it  melts  at  14S°  and  boils  at  a  temperature  a  little 
above.  The  .specifie  gravity  of  its  vapour  is,  according  toMitscherlieh,  4'85  at  186°  ; 
according  to  Cahours  it  varies  from  5-078  at  182°  to  3-656  at  336°.    The  last  agrees 

31  +  5  .  36-5 

nearly  with  a  condensation  to  4  volumes,  for   1—  •    x     0-0693    =  3'693. 

Probably  a  case  of  dissociation,  2  vols,  of  the  pentachloride  splitting  up  when  strongly 
heated  into  2  vols.  PCP,  and  2  vols.  CI.    (See  ii.  817.) 

Becompositmis. — 1.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  burns  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and 
when  its  vapour  mixed  with  oxygen,  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  burns,  with 
formation  of  phosphoric  anhydride  and  liberation  of  chlorine,  and  according  to  B  a  u  - 
drimont  (R6p.  Chim.  pure,  111,  114),  with  formation  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus. 

2.  Treated  in  like  manner  with  hydrogen,  it  yields  hydi'ochloric  acid,  trichloride  of 
phosphorus,  free  phosphorus,  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen.    (Baudrimont,  loc.  cit.) 

3.  It  does  not  act  on  carbon  or  on  bromine,  but  with  iodine  it  forms  pentachloride 
of  iodine,  which  unites  with  the  excess  of  the  pentachloride,  forming  the  compound 
PCIMCI.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  the  action  of  the  pentachloride  on  trichloride 
of  iodi7ie :  PCP  +  ICl^  =  PCIMCI  +  Cl=  ;  also  by  the  direct  union  of  the  penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  with  protochloride  of  iodine,  or  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  with 
trichloride  of  iodine.  (Baudrimont,  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  iv.  60.) 

4.  Fused  with  sulphur,  it  yields  sulphoperehloride  of  phosphorus  PCFS-  or  PC1'.2SC1 
(Gladstone,  Chera.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  5).  With  selenium,  it  forms  the  compound  P-Cl'*Se 
or  2PCP.SeCP.  (Baudrimont.) 

5.  Heated  with  various  metals  to  130° — 140°,  it  forms  trichloride  of  phosphorus  and 
a  metallic  chloride,  which  generally  unites  with  the  excess  of  pentachloride,  forming  a 
double  cliloride;  such  is  the  case  with  aluminium,  bismuth,  iron,  tin,  and  pi-rhnps  also 
with  zinc  and  copper.  Gold  and  more  particularly  platinuyn  are  easily  attacked  by  tiie 
pentachloride,  the  latter  yielding  the  subliraable  compound  2PCF.PtCl''.  Antimony  is 
the  most  easily  attacked  of  all  metals  by  phosphoric  cldoride.  If  the  metals  arc  heated 
to  redness,  a  much  mure  violent  action  takes  place,  phosphorus  being  set  free,  aud  a 
metallic  phosphide  sometimes  formed  (Baudrimont).  Potassium  heated  in  its 
vapour  burns  with  a  brilliant  light. 
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6.  Pentaeliloride  of  jjliosphorus  heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  waiir,  or  exposed  to 
noi.st  air,  in  which  case  it  gives  otf  a  hirge  quantity  of  intensely  pungent  acid  fumes, 
is  resolved  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  nxychloride  of  jihosphorus  ;  with  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  it  yields  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids  : 

PC1=  +  H-0    =    POCl^  +  2HCL 

and  TCP  +  4H=0  =   PIPO'  +  5HC1. 

7.  Siilplii/dric  acid  iu  like  manner  converts  it  into  hydroeliloric  acid  and  sulphoclilo- 
ride  of  phosphorus : 

PCP  +  HS    =    PSCP  +  2TTC1. 

8.  By  alcohnis  and  arich  it  is  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  by  water,  yielding 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  chloride  of  the  alcoholic  or  acid  radicle,  and  oxychloride  of  phos- 
phorus, or  phosphoric  acid,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  acting  substances,  the 
phosphoric  acid  thus  formed  acting  further  on  the  alcohol  to  produce  a  phosphoric 
ether;  thus  with  amylic  alcoliol: 

C'PP'.H.O    +    PGP     =     C^H"C1    +    HCl    +  POCP. 

Amj  lie  alcohol.  Chloride  of 

amyl, 

and  9(C^H".H.O)  +  2PCP    =    SC^P'Cl  +  511  CI  +  2[i O^H")^nP0']  +  H=0 

Amyiic  alcohol.  Cliloriiieof  Diainylic  phosphate, 

amyl. 

C^H'O'  +     PCP    =    C-H''0C1    +  IICl   +  POCP. 

Acetic  ChlOT  id"  of 

acid.  acetyl. 

C^H'^O^  +  2PCP    =    CnPOCP  +  2HC1  +  2P0CP. 

Lactic  Chloride  of 

acid.  laclyl. 

With  some  diatomic  acids,  however,  it  first  forms  the  corresponding  anliydrides, 
■which  are  then  converted  by  excess  of  the  pentachloride  into  the  acid  chlorides :  e.g. 

C'H^O*  +  PCP    =    C'lPO'       +  2HC1  +  POCP. 

Succinic  Surcinic 
acitl.  aiih yell  ide. 

C'H^O'  +  PCP    =    C'H'O^CP  +  POCP. 

Succinic  t  hloriih-  of 

anhydride.  Suotinyl. 

Anf.imonic  cicul  and  horic  arid  are  also  dehydroted  by  it,  yielding  the  coirespondiiig 
anhydrides,  together  with  liydrochlori('  aciil  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  (Scliiff, 
Ann.  Gh.Pharm.  cii.  111).  Strong  nitric  arid  acts  very  violently  on  the  pentachloride, 
and  when  it  is  added  to  the  latter  by  drops,  hydrochloric  acid  escapes,  and  if  tho 
mixture  be  well  cooled,  a  lilood-red  li(juid  is  obtained  which  yields  V)y  distillation 
phosphoric  oxychloride  and  ycllow-red  vapours,  probably  consisting  of  NO-Cl. 
(Schiff) 

With  strong  sjdphirric  acid,  the  pentachloride  first  yields  phosphoric  oxychloride 
and  chlorhydrosulphurie  acid,  and  by  prolonged  action,  chloride  of  sulphiu'yl,  the 
so-called  clilorosidphuric  acid  (SO'-_)"CT-  (Williamson,  Chem.  Hoc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  185): 

SO'jpjQ    +    PCP    =         I  HO  +  + 

I  Sulphuric  Clilorhydro- 

acid,  sulphuric 
acid. 

SO- 1 20    +   PCP    =    SO'CP     +  POCP  +  HCl. 

With  stdphuric  anhydride,  tho  piroducts  are  also  phosphoric  oxycliloride  and  chloride 
of  sulphuryl : 

SO'  +  PCP    =    POCP  +  SO^CP. 

With  sidphni-oits  anhydride  in  like  manner  chloride  of  thionyl,  (S0)"C1-,  is  produced. 
On  phosjjhoric  anhydride,  the  pentachloride  does  not  act  in  the  cold,  but  when  heated 
it  acts  easily,  forming  pihosphoi-ic  oxychloride.  Glacial  and  syrupy  phosphoric  acid 
are  ])iit  slightly  acted  upon  by  it  even  when  heated.  (Schiff) 

9.  Many  iiiital/ic  n.ridcs  and  sa//-'f  are  readily  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  vapour 
of  phosphoric  chloride,  yielding  phosphoric  oxychloride  and  a  metallic  chloride  or 
oxychloride.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  cridis  of  cad./niiim,  iiianejancsc,  cuhalt.  and 
chromium,  the  last  yielding  a  violet  sublimate  of  chromic  chloride.  Ferric  oxide  and 
alumina  yield  shghfly  volatile  sublimates  consisting  of  the  double  chlorides  FeCP.PCP 
and  AlCP.PCP,  respectively.  The  minerals  of  the  ■■•■j'i.u-i  (jroup,  wlien  finely  pulverised 
and  treated  iu  like  manner  are  also  decomposed  with  more  or  less  ficility,  chroiiu-irun 
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and  franJcliniie  yielding  distillates  containing  ferric  chloride,  sjnncl  yielding 
chloride  of  aluminium.  Titanate  of  iron  yields  a  brown  sublimate  and  a  distillate 
containing  the  chlorides  of  iron  and  titanium.  Finely  pulverised  silica  yields  a 
fuming  distillate  -which  is  decomposed  by  water,  with  formation  of  gelatinous  silica  ; 
filspar  and  garnet  yield  similar  distillates  containing  also  chloride  of  alumi- 
nium. Tttnc/stic  and  moh/hdic  anhydridvs  are  decomposed  in  a  similar  manner 
(Weber,  Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  37o,  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  79).  Titngstio  anhydride  heated  with 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  yields  a  red-brown  liquid,  which  when  distilled  gives  off 
phosphoric  oxychloride  and  leaves  a  substance,  probably  (W0')"C1^,  which  sublimes 
in  yellow-red  vapours.  On  moli/bdic  anhydride  the  chloride  acts  more  violently,  the 
mixture  giving  off  thick  white  and  red  vapours,  and  leaving  a  thick  oily  liquid  which 
yields  by  distillation,  first  phosphoric  oxychloride,  then  molybdic  oxychloride,  then, 
probably  in  consequence  of  a  secondary  reaction,  a  red  woolly  sublimate  of  molybdic 
dichloride  (Sehiff).  Arscnious  anhydride  is  easily  decomposed  by  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  yielding  phosphoric  oxychloride  and  trichloride  of  ars^euic;  arsenic  anhy- 
dride yields  the  same  products,  with  evolution  of  chlorine  (Hurtzig  and  Geuther, 
Jahresb.  1857,  p.  186): 

As^O'    +    3PCP      =      3PnCP    +  2AsCl' 

As^O'    +    5P(.'l^      =      5P0UF    +    2AsCF    +  Cl^. 

Chloride  of  chromyl  (chlorochromic  acid),  CrO-Cl-,  gently  heated  with  phosphoric 
chloride  yields  a  brown  mass ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  phosphoric  oxychloride  and  free 
chlorine  are  given  off,  and  there  remains  a  blue  powder  cont^iiuing  chromic  and  phos- 
phoric chlorides,  and  converted  at  a  red  heat  into  violet  chromic  chloride  : 

2CrO-C12     +     4PCP      =      4P0CP     +     2CrCP    +  3CP 

(Weber:  see  also  Sehiff,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  107).  Boric  anhydride  is  but  very 
slightly  decomposed  by  ignition  in  the  vapour  of  phosphoric  chloride ;  iodic  anhydride 
very  easily  (Weber).  Nitrate  of  silver  and  chlorate  of  potassium  are  decomposed  by 
phosphoric  chloride  at  ordinary  temperatures  ;  tungstate  of  iron  (wolfram),  sulphate  of 
barium,  phosphate  of  sodium  and  other  salts  at  a  red  heat  (Weber).  The  decompo- 
sition of  chlorate  of  potassium  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

KCIO^    -I-    3PCP      =    3P0CP    -I-    KCl    -i-  3CR 

Sometimes  also  a  detonating  gas  (hypochlorous  anhydride  or  chloric  peroxide)  is 
evolved,  probably  from  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  resulting  from  the  presence  of 
moisture  (B audrimo n t).  According  to  Sehiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvi.  116)  a  dark 
yellow  gas  is  given  off,  which  may  be  heated  without  exploding,  and  when  passed  into 
dilute  potash-solution,  forms  chloride,  hypochlorite  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

10.  Metallic  sulphides  heated  in  the  vapour  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  are  de- 
composed like  the  oxides,  yielding  metallic  chloride  and  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus, 
PSCl',  but  generally  with  greater  facility  than  the  oxides,  and  sometimes  with  incan- 
descence. Iron  pyrites,  zinc-blende,  sulphide  of  bismuth,  realgar,  native  sulphide  of 
antimony,  and  galena,  are  easily  and  completely  decomposed,  the  last  with  incandes- 
cence and  formation  of  a  brown-red  product,  probably  a  sulphochloride  of  lead ;  arsrni- 
cal  pyrites,  smaltine,  cobalt-speiss,  and  red  silver  ore  are  likewise  easily  decomposed. 
Silenide  o  f  lead  yields  chloride  of  lead  and  a  reddish  seleniferous  liquid  probably  con- 
taining seleniochloride  of  phosphorus.  Metallic  arsenides,  such  as  arsenical  iron  and 
copper-nickel,  are  but  slowly  attacked  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus.  (Weber,  loc  cit.) 

11.  Sulphocyanate  of  potassium  gently  heated  with  peiuaclilorido  of  phospliorus 
yields  gaseous  chloride  of  cyanogen,  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus,  and  chloride  of  po- 
tassium : 

KCyS    +    POP      =    CyCl    +    KCl    +  PSCP. 

A  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sulphur  is  likewise  formed.  At  a  higher  temperature 
larger  quantities  of  chloride  of  sulphur  distil  over,  together  with  trichloride  of 
pliosphorus  and  solid  chloride  of  cyanogen;  and  a  reddish-yellow  residue  is  left,  from 
which  water  extracts  chloride  of  potassium,  leaving  sulphur  and  yellow  decomposition- 
products  of  potassic  sulphocyanate.  The  first  reaction  is  probably  : 
6KCyS    +    2PCP      =      2Cy'CP    -I-    S=CP    +    2KC1    +    2K=S'-    +  P'-, 

the  free  phosphorus  and  the  disulphideof  potassium  afterwards  acting  on  fresh  portions 
of  the  pentachloride,  as  follows  : 

P'        -I-     3PCP    =  oPCF; 

K=S-    +    PCP      =      PSCP    +    2KC1    +  S. 

The  yellow  products  above  mentioned  probably  arise  from  another  mode  of  decompo- 
sition of  the  sulphocyanate,  produced  simultaneously  bj'  the  heat.  (Sehiff,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cvi.  116.) 
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With  phosphor et ted  liijdrogen  pentacliloride  of  jihosphorus  forms  hydroeliloric  acid 
and  trichloride  of  phos^jhorus,  or  Iree  phosphorus,  accordiug  to  the  proportions  ; 

srCP  +  PH'  =  3HC1  +  4rCi^ 
3PCP    +     51'U^      =      loHCl    +  P». 

12.  Peiitachloride  of  phosphorus  rapidly  absorbs  «?/!!«0)!/(7-f7«f,  forming  sal-ammoiiine, 
the  so-called  chlorophospliaraide  (p.  498 ),  chloronitride  of  p)hosphorus,  and  perhaps 
other  products : 

PCP    +    iNH'      =      N-H'PCP    +  2Nir'Cl; 

Chloroph<isph:Miiide. 

and  PCP    +    4Nn3      =      PNCl-        +  SNH'Cl. 

Cliloroiiitrjde 
ol  i)liosp!ioius. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  also  that  a  compound  of  ammonia  with  the  pentachloride 
was  formed ;  but  this  docs  not  appear  to  be  the  case.  (See  Gmclins  Handhonk, 
ii.  482.) 

13.  Amides  are  decomposed  by  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  in  various  ways.  ActUi- 
mide  acts  very  violently  on  the  pentachloride,  and  on  distilling  the  product,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  is  left,  while  a  compound  of  acetonitriio 
with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  C-H^N.PCP,  passes  over  (Henke,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cvi.  272).  Butyramide  yields  in  like  manner  the  compound,  C'H'N.PCP  (Henke) ; 
or  according  to  Cahours  (Compt.  rend.  xxv.  325),  butyronitrUc,  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus,  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

C'H'NO    +    PCP      =    C'IPN    +    POCP    +  2HC1. 

Bcnzamide  yields  in  like  manner,  according  to  Henke,  benzonitrile,  C'H''N,  oxychloride  of 
phosphorus,  and  hydrochloric  acid;  according  to  Gerhardt,  the  first  products  of  t,he  re- 
action are  oxychloride  of  jihosphorus,  and  the  comijound  C'H'NCl''' : 

C'H'NO    +    PCP      =      POCP    +  C'H'NCP; 

the  latter  being  subsequently  resolved  into  HCl  and  C'H^NCl,  which  when  heated  is 
further  resolved  into  HCl  and  CH^N  (benzonitrile).  Sid pJioiihi-nyl amide  (or  sidphi- 
phmi/Jamic  acid),  C^H'SO'N,  heated  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  yields  sulphiphe- 
nylic  cliloronitride  (Gerhardt's  chloride  of  suiphophenylamidyl) ;  according  to  the 
equation : 

(i>of  y^.   +  PCP    =    HCl  +  POCP  +  (SO)"  -fl,. 

U    j*-*  H 

Siilphiphenylamic  Suliihiplh-iiylic 
acid.  til  oroiiitruli'. 

Binzostdj^dnqdiciii/hnnide  y\c\dH  in  like  manner  Ijenzosulphiphcnylic  cldoronitride  : 

C'lPO  ) 

cap  'n  *^''^^'^)]Nr 

(«o)"|b  +       =  i^^'  +  ^^^^^  +  f;Srjci- 

(Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  214;  compare  Yittig,  ihid.  cvi.  277;  Jahresb. 
lSr)8,  -g-g.  314—320.) 

CompoiDids  of  Pentachloride  of  Pliospihorvs  ivith  other  Chlorides. 

These  compounds  are  obtained  either  by  direct  combination  of  their  proximate 
constituents,  or  by  the  action  of  various  elementary  bodies  on  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
(p.  512).  They  are  all  less  volatile  than  tlie  latter,  and  may  be  freed  from  excess  of 
it  by  heating  for  ten  to  twenty  hours  to  160° — 180",  and  further  purified  by  sublima- 
tion at  a  higher  temperature.  They  are  all  solid,  volatile,  fume  in  the  air,  and  are  de- 
composed by  water,  in  some  cases  with  rise  of  tem2)eratm-e.  (Baudrimont,  Comiit. 
rend.  Iv.  361 ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [4]  ii.  5.) 

lodophosphoric  chloride,  PICP  =  PCIMCI,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  tlie 
pentachloride  ;  also  by  direct  combination  of  its  component  chlorides,  or  of  trichloride 
of  phosphorus  with  trichloride  of  iodine ;  or  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  iodine  ou 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  : 

PCP    +    ICP      =      PICP    +  CP. 

It  is  orange-yellow,  and  maybe  obtained  liy  distillation  in  beautiful  needles  which 
quickly  absorb  moisture  and  deliquesce  to  a  corrosive  liquid. 

Sdcnio-jihosplioric  chloride,  P-SeCl'^  =  2PCl-\SeCP,  obtained  by  direct  combination 
is  orange-yellow,  boils  at  220°,  and  acquires  a  transient  red  colour  when  heatetl  till  it 
volatilises. 

Ahurmw-phosphoric  chloride,  PAICP  =  T'C1\A1CP.— This  coujpound,  first  obtained 
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by  Weber  (Pogg.  Ann.  cvii.  375),  is  produced  by  direct  combination,  by  heating 
finely  divided  alumina  in  tbe  vapour  of  phosphoric  chloride  (Weber),  cr  by  the 
action  of  aluminium  on  that  compound  (Baudrimont).  It  is  white,  easily  fusible, 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  is  much  less  volatile  than  either  of  the 
component  chlorides  (Weberl,  boils  above  400°  (Baudrimont).  It  is  decomposed 
by  phosphorus,  with  formation  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus;  forms  a  dark  red-brown 
mass  when  heated  with  sulphur  ;  and  when  heated  with  chloride  of  potassium,  gives 
off  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  is  converted  into  eliloride  of  aluminium  and 
potassium. 

Ferrico-phosphoric  chloride,  PFeCl'  =  PCP.Fe"'Cl',  obtained  by  similar  processes 
is  brown,  easily  fusilile,  less  volatile  than  either  of  the  component  chlorides  (Weber); 
melts  at  98°  and  boils  above  280°.  (Baudrimont.) 

Mcrcurico-phosphoric  chloride,  PHg'Cl"  =  PCP.3Hg"Cl-,  forms  easily  fusible 
needles  volatilising  at  about  200°,  and  decomposing  when  suddenly  heated.  (Bau- 
drimont.) 

Platinico-phospJioric  chloride,  P^PtCl'^  =  2PCP.Pt'"Cl\  obtained  by  the  action  of 
platinum  on  the  pentachloride,  is  an  amorphous  ochre-brown  mass,  which  volatilisr-s 
with  partial  decomposition  ;it  temperatures  above  300°.  (Baudrimont.) 

Stannico-phosphoric  chloiide.  PSnCP  =  PC!'.Sn'''Cl'',  produced  by  direct  combination 
or  by  gently  heating  tlie  compound,  2SCP.SnCl'  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrochloric  acid  gas  : 

2SCl'.SnCP    +    3PCP      =      PCP.Sn-CP    +    2PCP    +    S-CP ; 

also  by  heating  the  same  compound  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of 
chlorine  (Casselman n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  257  ;  Jahresb,  18  52,  p.  39.5).  It 
sublimes  in  brilliant  colourless  needle-shaped  crystals,  which  soon  crumble  to  an  amor- 
plious  powder  even  in  closed  vessels  (Casselmann).  Melts  at  220°,  and  volatilises  with 
partial  decomposition.  (Baudrimont.) 

PHOSPKORtrS,  CHIiOKOlfflTRIUE  OP.  P^N'CP.  ChJnrophosphiret  oj 
tatroi/t n. — This  compound  was  discovered  byAA^ohler  andLiebig  (Ann.  Oh.  Pharm. 
xi.  146),  who  assigned  to  it  the  formula  P'N-CP.  It  was  further  examined  by 
Gladstone  (Chera.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  135),  whose  analyses  appeared  to  confii-m  this 
formula.  Laurent  however  (Compt.  chim.  1850,  p.  387),  suggested  that  the  true  for- 
mula of  the  compound  was  PNCl*,  derived  from  that  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus 
by  the  substitution  of  1  at.  nitrogen  for  3  at.  hydrogen  ;  and  the  correctness  of  this 
formula  has  been  established  by  the  recent  analyses  of  (rladstone  and  Holmes 
(Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  225),  who  have  however  shown  that  it  must  be  tripled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  observed  vapour-density. 

Formation. — By  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  ammonia,  chloride  of 
ammonium  (Wohler  andLiebig),  or  chloride  of  dimercurammonium  (white  precipi- 
tate).   (Gladstone  and  Holmes.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas, 
and  the  white  mass  produced  is  distilled  ^v^th  water.  The  crystals  which  condense  in  the 
water  contained  in  the  receiver  are  then  collected  on  a  filter,  washed,  dried,  and  purified 
by  solution  in  hot  ether  and  recrystallisation  (Wohler  and  Liebig). — 2.  Penta- 
chloride of  phosphorus  is  placed  at  the  closed  end  of  a  glass  tube  three  feet  long,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  it,  long  pieces  of  sal-ammoniac  are  introduced,  in  such  quan- 
tity that  the  tube  may  be  half  tilled  with  them.  The  tube  is  then  laid  horizontally  in 
a  long  furnace,  similar  to  that  used  for  organic  analysis,  and  the  sal-ammoniac 
heated  till  it  begins  to  volati'ise ;  a  gentle  heat  is  then  applied  to  the  chloride  of  phos- 
phorus, so  that  its  vapour  may  slowly  pass  over  the  sal-ammoniac,  and  be  completely 
decomposed.  A  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  evolved,  and  the  cool  part 
of  the  tube  becomes  filled  with  crj'Stals  of  chlorouitride  of  phosphorus.  This  portion 
of  the  tube  is  broken  oiF.  aud  freed  from  sal-ammoniac  by  slightly  washing  it  with 
water,aud  the  compound  is  finally  purified  with  ether  (Wohler  and  Liebig). — 3.  An 
intimate  mixture  of  white  precipitate  and  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  gently  heated 
in  a  flask,  whereupon  a  brisk  action  ensues,  and  chlorouitride  of  phosphorus  is  furnu^d, 
together  with  chloropliosphamide,  mercuric  chloride,  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  product 
is  treated  with  water  which  dissolves  out  the  two  latter  substances,  and  from  the  residue 
when  dry  the  chlorouitride  may  be  extracted  by  means  of  ether,  chloroform,  or  .sulphide 
of  carbon.  This  method  is  easier  of  execution  than  the  preceding,  but  not  more  pro- 
ductive.   (Gladstone  and  Holmes). 

Properties. — Chlorouitride  of  phosphorus  separates  from  either  of  the  solvents  just 
mentioned  in  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.*    Specific  gravity  =  1-98; 

*  The  paper  by  Ol  iri.stonp  and  HotmPs  above  reforrpil  to  contains  a  HiU  description  of  tlic  form  and 
optiiai  properlics  of  ilicse  crystals,  by  Professor  W.  11.  Miller  of  Cambridge. 
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small  crystals  or  a  film  of  the  melted  substance  float  however  on  w  ater,  douLtle'-s  from 

,              ,T                                                 /•      refractive  indpx  -  1\  .  , 
its  inability  to  be  wetted.     Its  specific  refractive  energy  \^t.e.  ^p^^iiy  ) 

observation  0-316;  by  calculation  from  the  specific  refractive  energies  of  its  constituents 
(phosphorus  0-58,  nitrogen  0-238,  chlorine  0-242)  it  is  0-332  (Gladstone  and 
Holmes).  It  melts  at  about  110°  to  a  clear  liquid  -n-hich  boils  at  240°;  it  volatilises 
elo-wly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  when  heated  gives  off  a  dense  vapour  having  a 
peculiar  odour  (Gladstone).  It  gives  by  analysis  2.5-96  — 2G'44per  cent,  phospliorus, 
11'73  nitrogen,  and  60-72 — 61-1.5  chlorine  (Gladstone  and  Holmes),  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  fonnula  PNC1-,  which  requires  26-72  phosphorus,  12-07  nitrogen,  and 
61'21  chlorine.  The  vapour-density  (mean  of  two  determinations)  =  12-21;  whence 
the  true  formula  of  the  compound  is  P^N'CP,  which,  for  a  condensation  to  2  volumes, 
gives  for  the  calculated  density  the  number  12-10. 

Chloronitride  of  pliosphorus  is  insoluble  in  water,  which  moreover  does  not  easily 
■wet  it;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  (thrr,  cklaroform,  sulphide  of  carbon,  benzine,  nil  <;/' 
turpentine  and  other  hydrocarbons.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  sublimation  in  hydrogen 
or  sulphydrie  acid  gas;  or  when  heated  with  iodine  (Gladstone).  AVhen  ignited 
with  oxide  of  copptr,  it  yields  nitrogen  gas  and  nitric  peroxide.  Its  vapour  passed 
over  red-hot  iron,  yields  nitrogen  gas,  and  a  crj  stalline  mass  consisting  of  chloride  and 
phosphide  of  iron  (Wohler  and  Liebig).  Heated  with  silver,  it  yields  chloride  of 
silver,  another  silver-salt  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  ammonia;  it  is  decomposed  in  a 
similar  manner  by  silver  when  dissolved  in  ether,  the  solution  acquiring  an  acid 
reaction.  Its  alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
silver-chloride.  According  to  Wohler  and  Liebig,  it  is  not  attacked  by  sulphuric,  hy- 
drochloric, or  nitric  acid,  even  when  heated;  according  to  Gladstone,  the  crystallised 
substance  is  attacked  only  by  hot  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  more  easily  when  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  ether. 

When  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  -with  ammonia  or  potash,  it  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  i^yrophosphodiamic  acid  {q.  v.)  (Gladston  e  and  Holmes) : 

2r3N»Cl''  +  loH-'O    =    SP^N-ITO^  +  12HC1. 

Chloroiiitriiie  Fyropluis- 
of  pliosphoi  us.  phodiamic 

acid, 

PHOSPHOS.US,  CHS.OJaOSITSiFHXBE  OP.    See  Phosphoeus,  Sulphochio- 

EIDE  OF. 

PHOSPHORUS,  ClfAUIDES  OP.  Kemp  found  that  cyanogen  liquefied  by 
strong  pressure  is  capable  of  dissolving  phosphorus;  and  Cenedella  (Ann.  Cli. 
Pharm.  xviii.  70 ),  by  heating  5  grains  of  phosphorus  with  20  grains  of  mercuric  cyanide, 
obtained  (unless  a  dangerous  explosion  took  place)  a  white  sublimiite  which  had  a  very 
pungent  odour  of  phosphorus  and  cyanogen,  and  dissolved  in  water  with  ebullition 
and  separation  of  phosphorus,  forming  a  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  with  traces  of 
liydi'oeyanic  acid  (Gmeliii's  Handbook,  viii.  147).  Neither  of  these  products,  however, 
appears  to  have  possessed  any  definite  character,  and  the  only  known  de-finite  cyanide 
of  phosphorus  yet  obtained  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  trichloride. 

Tricyanide  of  Phosphorus  or  Phosphorous  Cyanide,  PC^N'  or  PCy" 
(II  uljii'-r  and  Welirliane,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliarm.  cxxviii.  254  ;  exxxii.  277). — This  com- 
puuiid  is  produced  :  1.  By  heating  cyanide  of  silver  with  trichloride  of  phusphorus  in 
a  scaled  tube : 

PCF  +  SAgCy    =    PCy^  +  SAgCl. 

2.  Together  with  chloride  of  cyanogen  and  chloride  of  silver,  by  heating  cyanide  of 
silver  with  a  solution  of  pcntacliloride  of  phosphorus  in  sulphide  of  carbon  : 

PC1»  +  4AgCy    =    PCy'  +  CyCl  +  4AgCl. 

It  is  not  formed  by  heating  other  metallic  cyanides  or  hydrocyanic  acid  with  trichloride 
of  ]iliosphorus,  or  by  mixing  phosphorus  vajiour  with  cyanogen  gas  or  vapoiu-  of 
chloride  of  cyanogen. 

Preparation.—  Cyanide  of  silver  is  thoroughly  moistened  in  a  strong  tnlie,  which  is 
kept  cool,  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus;  the  tube  is  sealed  and  heated  to  130^ — 140° 
fcu'  six  or  eight  hours ;  the  product  is  then  w-armcd  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  the  tri- 
chloride:  and  the  dry  residue  is  heated  to  130° — 140°,  or  at  most  to  180°,  in  a 
retort  having  its  beak  directed  upwards  (best  in  a  slow  stream  of  carbonic  anhydi'ide) 
till  it  sublimes.  The  retort  is  then  closed  air-tight  and  left  to  cool,  and  the  crystals 
of  phosphorous  cyanide  are  removed  from  the  neck  by  a  glass  rod,  20  to  25  grammes  of 
silver-cj'anide  j-ield  4-5  to  4-8  grammes  cyanide  of  phosphorus. 

Properties. — Tricyanide  of  phosjihorus  forms  long  white  needles  or  thick  plates, 
■which  take  fire  even  on  being  touched  with  a  warm  glass  rod,  and  gradually  disintegrate 
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in  contact  with  moist  air,  with  separation  of  phosphorus,  formation  of  phosphorous  acid 
and  evohition  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  melts  between  200°  and  203°  and  remains 
liquid  for  some  time  after  fusion,  but  solidifies  on  binng  touched  with  a  solid  body.  It 
boils  at  a  few  degrees  above  its  melting  point.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  ether, 
ehloroforin,  sulphide  of  carbon  or  Iruhloride  of  phosphorus,  more  easily  however  near 
its  melting  point.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed,  jdelding  hydro- 
cyanic and  phosphorous  acids.  With  ethy'ic  or  amylic  alcohol,  it  produces  the  corre- 
sponding phosphorous  ether,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  hydrocyanic  acid  and  a 
fetid  body,  the  same  apparently  as  that  which  is  formed  in  the  preparation  of  cyanide 
of  ethyl  (ii.  211).  Acetic  acid  acts  on  phosphorous  cyanide  with  great  violence,  often 
producing  separation  of  carbon,  With  valerianic  acid  it  forms  hydrocyanic  acid,  phos- 
phorous acid  and  an  oily  body  exhibiting  the  reactions  of  cyanide  of  valeryl.  Chloride 
of  acetyl  acts  upon  it  at  100°,  but  the  reaction  dots  not  yield  any  easily  separable 
products.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  dry  amnmnia  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
when  heated  in  that  gas,  it  is  converted  into  a  black  mass  insoluble  in  water. 

PHOSPHORUS,  DETBCTIOM-  AN Z>  SSTIOTATIOKT  OS".  Phosphorus,  as 
ali'eady  obsei-ved,  occurs  in  nature  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  phosphate.  The 
reactions  of  these  salts,  and  the  methods  of  estimating  the  phosphoric  acid  or  the 
phosphorus  contained  in  them  will  be  given  hereafter  (see  Phosphobus,  Oxygen- 
acids  of). 

In  the  lower  oxygen-compounds  of  phosphorus,  namely  the  phosphites  and  hypo- 
phosphites,  the  phosphorus  is  determined  by  converting  them  into  phosphates  by 
oxidation  with  nitric  acid,  or  better  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium, 
or  by  their  reducing  action  on  salts  of  gold  or  mercury. 

The  chlorides  of  phosphorus  are  analysed  by  decompo.sing  them  with  water  or 
with  alkaline  solutions,  whereby  they  are  converted  into  hydrochloric  acid,  and  phos- 
jjhorous  or  phosphoric  acid,  according  as  the  compound  operated  on  is  a  tri-  or  penta- 
chloride.  In  the  latter  case,  the  phosphorus  may  be  immediately  precipitated  as 
ainmonio-magnesian  phosphate  ;  in  the  former  it  must  first  be  brought  to  the  state  of 
phosphoric  acid  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid.  The  chloi-ine  may  be  determined  by 
precipitation  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Tlie  same  method  serves  for  the  analysis  of  the 
bromides,  iodides,  and  cyanide  of  phosphorus. 

The  sulphides  of  phosphorus  may  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  nitre  and  carbo- 
nate of  sodium,  or  by  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  In 
either  case,  the  phosphorus  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  the  sulphur  into  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  former  may  be  precipitated  by  solution  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  the 
latter  as  a  barinm-salt. 

The  same  method  is  applicable  to  the  selonides  of  phosphorus. 

The  nitrogen-compounds  of  phosphorus,  viz.  the  phosphamides  and  phos- 
phamic  acids,  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  the  phosphorus  being  thereby 
converted  into  a  salt  of  phosphoric  acid.  Chloronitride  of  phosphorus  is 
decomposed  by  treating  its  alcoholic  solution  with  ammonia,  whereby  it  is  converted 
into  chloride  and  pyrophosphodiamate  of  ammonium  (p.  517).  The  chlorine  is  then 
thrown  down  by  nitrate  of  silver  in  presence  of  nitric  acid,  and  the  pyrophosphodiamic 
acid  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  boiling  its  solution  for  some  time  with  hy- 
drochloric acid.   (Gladstone  and  Holmes,) 

The  phosphorus  in  organic  compounds  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  either 
by  fusion  with  nitre  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  or  by  Cariuis's  method  of  heating  with 
nitric  acid  in  sealed  tubes  (see  An.\xysis,  Oel;anic,  i.  248).  Many  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  contain  phosphorus,  partly  as  phosphoric  acid,  partly  in  combination  with 
the  organic  matter.  To  estimate  the  quantities  of  phosphorus  existing  in  these  two 
states,  a  known  weight  of  the  compound  is  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dis- 
solves the  phosphate  present,  and  possibly  another  portion  or  even  the  whole  of  the 
compound,  though  that  is  seldom  the  case.  The  hquid  is  then  filtered  and  the  phos- 
phoric acid  precipitated  as  ammonio-magncsian  phosphate.  Another  portion  of  the 
compound  is  oxidised  by  one  of  the  methods  above  mentioned,  and  the  phosphoric  acid 
determined  in  like  manner.  If  the  quantities  of  phosjihoric  acid  obtained  in  the  two 
cases  are  equal,  it  may  be  concluded  that  all  the  phosphorus  in  the  original  compound 
was  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  ;  if  on  the  other  hand  the  oxidised  portion  is  found 
to  yield  a  larger  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  quantity  of  phosphoi'us  existing  in  the 
non -oxidised  condition  may  be  calculated  from  the  ditFerence. 

Gaseous  compounds  of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  are  analysed  bypassing  them 
in  the  perfectly  dry  state  over  a  weighed  quantity  of  sulphide  or  chloride  of  copper, 
nickel,  cobalt,  or  iron,  of  known  composition,  kept  at  a  moderate  heat  in  a  bulb-tube. 
The  metal  is  thereby  completely  converted  into  phosphide,  and  the  sulphur  or  chlorine 
passes  off  as  sulphydric  or  hydi'ochloric  acid,  Tlie  bulb-tube  containing  the  metallic 
chloride  or  sulphide  is  weighed,  iii'st  empty,  then  with  the  chloride  or  sulphide  in  it, 
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and  lastly  at  the  completion  of  the  experiment.  The  composition  of  the  cliloriJe  or 
sulphide  used  being  previously  known,  the  quantity  of  metal  contained  in  it  is  also 
known  and  the  excess  of  weight  of  the  metallic  phosphide  over  tliis  gives  the  quantity 
of  phosphorus  in  the  gas.  To  determine  the  quantity  of  hydrogen  that  was  in  combi- 
nation with  it,  the  sulphur  or  chlorine  that  has  united  with  this  hydrogen  must  be 
collected  and  estimated.  When  a  sulphide  is  used,  the  sulphydric  acid  produced  may 
be  passed  into  a  solution  of  lead  or  copper,  the  precipitated  sulphide  oxidised  by  nitric 
acid,  and  the  sulphiu'  precipitated  as  sulphate  of  barium  (see  Sulphur).  If  the 
original  metallic  compound  was  a  chloride,  the  hydrochloric  acid  which  passes  oiF  is 
passed  into  dilute  ammonia;  the  resulting  solution  neutralised  with  nitric  acid,  and  the 
chlorine  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  silver.  The  quantity  of  sulphur  or  chlorine  which 
has  been  expelled  as  a  hydi-ogen-compound  being  thus  known,  the  quantity  of  hydrogen 
which  has  entered  into  combination  with  it,  which  is  the  same  as  that  originally  com- 
bined with  the  phosphorus,  is  easily  calculated.  This  method  gives  trustworthy  results 
even  when  the  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  is  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
free  hydrogen  ;  for  the  sulphides  of  the  metals  above  mentioned  are  not  decomposed 
by  free  hydrogen,  even  at  high  temperatures ;  neither  are  their  chlorides  decomposed 
by  that  gas  at  the  temperature  required  for  the  decomposition  of  the  phosphoretted 
hydrogen,  especially  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  the  latter.  The  sulphides,  however, 
give  for  the  most  part  more  exact  results  than  the  chlorides. 

To  determine  the  total  amoimt  of  hydrogen  as  well  as  of  phosphorus  in  a  mixture 
of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  free  hydrogen,  the  gas,  after  being  thorouglily  dried,  is 
passed,  through  a  tube  containing  very  finely  divided  metallic  copper  lieated  to  redness. 
The  phosphorus  then  unites  with  the  copper,  and  the  hydrogen  thus  liberated,  together 
with  that  originally  existing  in  the  free  state,  passes  into  a  second  tube  containing  oxide 
of  copper  likewise  heated  to  redness,  whereby  the  hydrogen  is  converted  into  vapour  of 
water,  which  passes  on  and  is  collected  in  a  third  tube  containing  dry  chloride  of  calcium. 
The  increase  of  weight  of  the  first  tube,  after  the  experiment  gives  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phorus, and  the  increase  of  weight  of  the  third  tube  gives  the  quantity  of  water  formed, 
whence  the  total  quantity  of  hydrogen  is  determined.  In  this  manner  the  relative  quan- 
tities of  free  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  PH^,  in  the  gas  may  be  found. 
For  other  methods  see  H.  Eose.    {Traite  de  Chimie  Ayialytiquc,  ii.  1172.) 

Metallic  phosphides  are  analysed  by  dissolving  them  in  nitric  acid,  nitro-muri- 
atic  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium.  The  phosphorus 
is-  thereliy  completely  converted  into  phosphoric  acid,  the  metal  being  for  the  most 
part  dissolved  at  the  same  time.  The  metal  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  sulphydric  acid  orsulphide  of  ammonium  (after  the  excess  of  nitricacidhas  been  driven 
off  or  nearly  neutralised),  and  from  the  filtrate  the  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated 
as  ammoiiio-magnesian  phosphate.  If  pure  nitric  acid  has  been  used  to  dissolve  the 
compound,  the  solution  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  calcined  residue  decomposed 
by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the  fused  mass  digested  with  water,  and  the  j)hos- 
plioric  acid  precipitated  from  the  filtered  alkaline  solution  as  above.  The  phosphide 
may  also  be  decomposed  at  once  by  fusion  with  four  or  five  times  its  weight  of  a 
mixture  of  nitre  and  alkaline  carbonate. 

Most  metallic  phosphides  are  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  even  when  heated. 
Nevertheless  when  a  very  small  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  associated  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  iron,  as  in  many  kinds  of  pig-iron,  the  whole  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  or  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  the  phosphorus  passing  into  solution  as  phosphoric  acid.  (For  the 
methods  of  estimating  phosphorus  in  pig-iron,  see  iii.  373.) 

Testing  for  fn  c  PhospJwrits. — The  properties  and  reactions  of  phosphorus  in  the  free 
state  have  been  already  described.  Ordinary  pihosphorus  is  especially  distinguished  by 
its  ready  inflammability,  the  bright  flame  and  dense  white  fumes  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride produced  by  its  rapid  combustion,  and  by  the  peculiar  odour  and  luminosity 
in  the  dark  resulting  from  its  slow  combustion  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Oils  and 
fatty  substances  mixed  with  finely  divided  phosphorus  likewise  shine  in  the  dark  with 
a  greenish-white  light.  Small  quantities  of  phosphorus  in  the  state  of  vapour  or  me- 
chanically suspended  particles,  impart  a  pieculiar  greenish  colour  to  the  flame  of  hydro- 
gen and  other  combustible  gases. 

When  the  quantity  of  free  phosphorus  mixed  with  any  substance  is  too  small  to  pro- 
duce luminosity,  it  might  be  detected  by  oxidising  it  to  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of 
nitric  acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium,  and  testing  for  phosphoric 
acid  by  the  usual  methods.  But  when  phosphorus  has  to  be  searched  for  in  cases  of 
poisoning,  this  method  is  of  no  value:  for  phosphoric  acid  is  contained  in  most  of  the 
tissues  and  fluids  of  the  animal  body,  and  in  the  majority  of  substances  which  are  used 
as  food.  To  obtain  the  reactions  of  this  acid  in  the  substance  under  examination, 
affords  therefore  no  proof  that  phosphorus  has  been  administered  ;  the  only  satisfactory 
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evidence  of  such  administration  is  to  produce  the  phosphorus  in  the  free  state,  or  at 
least  to  exhibit  its  luminosity. 

The  process  generally  used  for  this  purpose  is  that  devised  by  Mitscherlich  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  Ixvi.  238  ;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  779).  The  suspected  substance  is  distilled  with 
water  and  sulphuric  acid  in  a  flask  fitted  up  with  a  delivery-tube  bent  twice  at  right 
angles  and  dipping  into  a  receiver  containing  water,  which  must  be  kept  cool :  for  gases 
and  vapours  containing  free  phosphorus  do  not  exhibit  luminosity  when  their  temper- 
ature is  raised  above  a  certain  point.  The  distillation  is  performed  in  the  dark.  As 
soon  as  the  vapours  arrive  in  the  cool  part  of  the  tube,  a  continual  phosphorescent  liglit 
is  observed  therein,  generally  in  the  form  of  a  shining  ring ;  at  the  same  time  globuh-s 
of  phosphorus  are  deposited  in  the  receiver.  In  this  manner  1  pt.  of  phosphorus  mLiy 
be  detected  in  100,000  pts.  of  substance.  The  luminosity  of  phosphorus  is  however 
prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain  volatile  substances,  among  others  by  ether,  alcohol, 
oil  of  turpentine  and  ammonia.  Ether  and  alcohol  being  very  volatile,  quickly  pass 
off  at  the  commencement  of  the  distillation,  so  that  their  disturbing  influence  is  soon 
eliminated ;  oil  of  turpentine,  on  the  contrary,  would  prevent  the  phosphorescent  appear- 
ance during  the  whole  of  the  distillation ;  but  this  substance  is  not  likely  to  be  present  in 
matters  which  become  the  subject  of  medico-legal  investigations.  Ammonia  if  present 
will  be  retained  by  the  sulphuric  acid  in  the  flask. 

Scherer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  214),  modifies  the  preceding  process  by  filling  the 
apparatus  before  commencing  the  distillation,  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  easily 
effected  by  throwing  a  few  lumps  of  chalk  into  the  flask  containing  the  acid  liquid. 
The  phosphorescence  in  the  tube  is  then  seen  just  as  before  (the  oxygen  being  of  course 
not  completely  expelled),  but  the  conversion  of  the  phosphorus  into  phosphorous  acid  is 
in  a  great  measure  prevented,  so  that  a  larger  portion  of  it  is  collected  in  the  free  state. 
The  water  in  the  condensing  vessel  shines  strongly  when  agitated  in  the  dark,  and 
gives  a  blackish  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Small  quantities  of  phosphorus  diflfused  tlirough  organic  matter  may  be  collected 
and  approximately  estimated  by  means  of  sulpkicr.  The  substance  under  examination 
is  mixed  in  a  tubulated  retort  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  few  pieces  of  sulphur  are 
added,  and  the  whole  is  distilled  for  about  half  an  hour.  The  distillate  frequently 
contains  small  quantities  of  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids  formed  by  oxidation  of 
the  phosphorus  vapours.  It  may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  in  order  to  convert  the 
whole  of  the  phosphorus  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  quantity  then  determined  by 
precipitation  as  ammonio-magnesiau  phosphate. 

The  residue  in  the  retort  is  removed  after  cooling  and  the  lumps  of  sulphur  are  picked 
out  and  washed.  They  contain  all  the  free  pliosphorus  in  the  original  substance  which 
has  not  passed  over  into  the  distillate.  If  the  phosphorus  is  in  excess,  its  combination 
with  sulphur  is  liquid  even  after  complete  cooling ;  in  the  contrary  case,  the  compound 
when  cold  is  a  soft,  plastic,  crystalline  mass.  If  the  sulphur  contains  only  2  per  cent, 
of  phosphorus,  it  may  still  fume  on  exposure  to  the  air  even  after  drying,  and  turns 
black  when  moistened  with  silver-solution ;  the  latter  effect  is  produced  indeed  even 
when  the  proportion  of  phosphorus  in  the  sulphur  does  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  The 
phosphorised  sulphur  also  shines  in  the  dark  when  heated  to  100".  By  digesting  it 
with  nitric  acid,  the  phosphorus  contained  in  it  is  easily  converted  into  phosphoric 
acid,  which  may  then  be  precipitated  as  above.  (Lipowitz,  Pogg.  Ann.  xc.  600; 
Jaliresb.  1853,  p.  6il.) 

Dusart  (Compt.  rend,  xliii.  1126;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  72-t)  employs  for  the  detec- 
tion of  small  quantities  of  phosphorus,  the  production  of  phosphoretted  h3-drogen  which 
takes  place  when  the  substance  containing  the  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
nascent  hijdrogen.  The  substance  is  introduced  into  a  generating  vessel  containing  zinc 
and  dilute  stilphuric  acid,  and  fitted  up  like  Marsh's  apparatus  for  the  detection  of 
arsenic  (i.  362).  If  phosphorus  is  present,  the  evolved  gas  will  contain  phosphoretted 
hydrogen  and  will  burn  with  an  emerald-green  flame.  The  green  colour  disappears  how- 
ever as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  tube  becomes  hot;  but  on  holding  a  piece  of  porcelain  in 
the  flame,  the  green  colour  again  becomes  visible  where  the  flame  is  in  contact  with 
the  cold  surface.  If  the  end  of  the  tube  be  curved  and  made  to  dip  under  mercury, 
with  only  the  very  extremity  projecting  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  keep  it  constantly 
cool,  the  gas  will  give  a  continuous  emerald-green  flame,  surrounded  by  an  outer  pale  blue 
envelope.  Blondlot  (Compt.  rend.  lii.  1197;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  821)  recommends 
the  use  of  a  fine  platinum  jet,  in  order  to  avoid  the  yellow  colouring  of  the  flame  pro- 
duced by  the  sodium  in  glass.  As  commercial  zinc  often  contains  phosphorus,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  use  pure  distilled  zinc  which  yields  but  a  slow  stream  of  gas.  he 
collects  the  gas,  before  igniting  it,  in  an  apparatus  somewhat  like  a  Dubereiner's  jila- 
tinura-lamp.  The  green  colouring  of  the  flame  is  more  or  less  interfered  with  by  the 
presence  of  organic  matters,  namely,  alcohol,  ether,  volatile  oils  and  soluble  animal 
substances.      In  such  cases  the  gas  may  be  passed  tlu'ough  a  dilute  solution  of 
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silver-nitratp,  and  the  resulting  precipitate  treated  in  anotlier  hydrogen  apparatus  as 
above.  By  this  means  also  the  presence  of  phosp)horus  may  be  detected  alter  gradual 
oxidation,  and  when  it  no  longer  exhibits  luminosity  in  Mitsclierlich's  apparatus. 

Fresenius  and  Neubauer  (Aualyt.  Zeitscbr.  p.  336)  object  to  the  preceding 
process,  that  the  large  quantity  of  zinc-salt  produced  in  the  liquid  interferes  with  the 
subsequent  examination  for  metallic  poisons;  they  therefore  prefer  driving  out  the 
phosphorus  by  a  stream  of  enrbonis  anhydride.  For  this  purpose  the  flask  containing 
tlie  suspected  substance  and  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  connected  with  an  apparatus 
for  generating  carbonic  anhydride,  and  is  also  provided  with  a  delivery-tube  connectfd 
with  a  U-tube  containing  a  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  The  whole  apparatus  is 
first  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride,  the  flask  then  heated  to  60°  or  70°  for  several  houi  s. 
the  stream  of  gas  being  kept  up  all  the  time  ;  and  the  precipitate  formed  in  the  silver- 
solution  is  collected,  carefully  washed,  and  treated  in  a  hydrogen  apparatus  as  above. 

Sclierer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxii.  224)  employs  for  the  detection  of  phosphoi-us  a. 
process  depending  upon  its  volatility  and  its  reaction  with  silver-solution.  A  piece  of 
thin  filtering  paper  moistened  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  suspended  over  a  slightly  warmed 
liquid  containing  free  phosphorus,  soon  becomes  blackened,  tiie  silver  being  reduced  by 
the  phosphorus.  As  however,  the  blackening  might  proceed  from  sulphydrie  acid  evolved 
from  the  liquid,  it  is  necessary  in  the  first  instance  to  suspend,  in  the  flask  containing 
the  acidulated  liquid  under  examination,  a  strip  of  paper  moistened  with  solution  of 
nitroprussiate  of  sodium  or  acetate  of  lead  ;  if  no  blueing  of  the  paper  takes  place  in 
tiie  one  case  or  blackening  in  the  other  it  maybe  inferred  that  tlie  liquid  does  not  give  ofl 
sulpliydric  acid,  and  the  blackening  of  the  paper  moistened  with  silver-solution  may  then 
be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  phosphorus.  If  a  considerable  quani  ity  of  silver-phos- 
phide is  formed,  it  may  be  oxidised  by  chlorine-water,  and  the  resulting  solution  tested 
for  phosphoric  acid  with  a  magnesium-salt  or  with  molybdate  of  ammonium.  It  is 
necessary,  however,  to  make  a  comparative  experiment  with  an  equal  jjortion  of  the  clean 
paper,  as  phosphoric  acid  may  be  already  present  in  it.  Fresenius  and  Neubauer 
[lur.c/f.)  observe  also  that  the  blackening  of  the  papermay  arise  from  certain  acids  gene- 
rated in  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and  would  therefore  in  some  cases  give  uncertain 
indications. 

For  the  more  certain  detection  of  phosphorus  in  all  cases  in  which  it  is  n(jt  already 
wholly  converted  into  phosjilioric  acid,  Fri'senius  and  ]Seullau^■^  recommend 
the  following  series  of  openil  ions  : — 1.  It  must  be  ascertained  whether  the  substance 
shines  in  the  dark  when  ngit^ited.  A  snudl  portion  is  then  to  be  tested  by  Scherer's 
method  with  strips  of  paper  moistened,  the  one  with  silver-  the  other  with  lead-solution  ; 
if  only  the  former  is  blackened,  pliosphorus  is  most  probably  present. — 2.  A  portion  of 
the  suspected  substance  is  treated  by  Mitschcrlich's  process  (p.  620).  If  no  phospho- 
rescence is  observed  in  the  tube,  and  no  free  phosphorus  collects  in  the  distillate,  the 
latter  is  to  be  tested  in  the  hydrogen  apparatus  (p.  620). —  3.  If  these  experiments 
give  only  negative  results,  the  substance  is  to  be  heated  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride, 
the  gas  passed  through  silver-solution  above  described,  and  the  resulting  precipitate,  if  any, 
treated  in  the  hydrogen  ajiparatus. — 4.  The  quant  it  t/  phosphorus  present  may  be  de- 
termined in  another  portion  of  the  substance  by  Mitschcrlich's  process  as  modified  by 
iScherer  (p.  520).  The  flask  which  serves  as  a  receiver  is  to  be  connected  air-tight,  on 
the  one  side  with  the  condensing-tube  which  dips  into  the  water  in  the  receiver,  on  tlie 
other  side  with  a  U-tube  containing  neutral  silver-solution  ;  the  distillation  is  kept  up 
for  2j  hours.  If  any  globules  of  phosphorus  collect  in  the  receiver,  they  may  be  col- 
lected and  weighed.  The  liquid  distillate  is  then  to  be  mixed  with  the  contents  of  the 
U-tube,  oxidised  with  chlorine-water,  and  the  resulting  phosphoric  acid  determini^d  in 
the  usual  way. — 5.  Phosphorised  substances  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  for 
some  time  may  still  contain  part  of  the  phosphorus  in  the  form  of  phosphorous  acid. 
In  this  case  the  residues,  which  in  the  preceding  experiments  have  given  only  negative 
I'esults,  are  to  be  treated  as  above  described  in  the  hydrogen  apparatus,  the  evolution 
of  hydrogen  being  kept  up  for  several  hours,  while  the  apparatus  is  warmed  in  the 
water-bath,  the  evolved  gas  passed  through  a  U-tube  containing  silver-solution,  and 
the  precipitate  examined  for  phosphorus  as  above. 

Atomic  Weight  of  Phosphorus. — The  atomic  weight  of  this  element  was 
correctly  determined  by  Berzelius  in  1816  (Scliw.  J.  vii.  43\  By  decomposing  tri- 
chloride of  gold  with  phosphorus,  he  found  in  one  experiment  that  0'829  gnu, 
phosphorus  threw  down  Swll  grm.  gold,  and  in  another  0-754  grm.  phosphorus 
threw  down  7-^3  grm.  gold  :  hence  from  the  equation  SAuCP  +  t=  3PCP  -I-  Au**, 
taking  the  atomic  weight  of  gold  at  196,  the  mean  of  the  two  expei-iments  gives  : 
P  =  1'5S3  X  196  X  5  ^  g^.Q^ 
16-644   X  3 


A  similar  i  xj  eriment  willi  nilrate  of  silver  gave  P  =  31-34. 
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Pelouze,  in  1847  (Compt.  rend.  xx.  1017),  by  decomposing  an  acid  solution  of 
silver-nitrate  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  obtained  a  higher  number,  viz.  32 ;  but 
the  result  first  obtained  by  Berzelius  has  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  more  recent  and 
very  careful  experiments  of  Schrotter  in  1853  i^Auu.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  202),  and  of 
Dumas  in  1860  {ibid,  cxiii.  28). 

Schrotter  burnt  weighed  quantities  of  amorphous  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of  dry 
oxygen,  the  apparatus  being  so  arranged  that  no  phosphoric  anhydride  could  be  lost. 
In  ten  experiments  thus  made,  100  pfs.  phosphorus  yielded  from  229'30  to  228'7S  pts. 
phosphoric  anhydride,  P^O* — mean  228  92  ;  whence  the  proportion  P-  :  P-  +  80  = 
100:  228  92  gives  P  =  3r03. — D u mas,  by  decomposing  very  pure  trichltiride  of 
phosphorus  with  a  standard  solution  of  silver-nitrate  (2PCP  +  3Ag'0  =  P-'O^  + 
6AgCl),  obtained  in  five  experiments  the  following  results : — 

1-787  grm.  POP  required  4-208  silver  :  therefore  P  =  3101 


1-  466  „  3-454  „  31-00 
2  056  „  4-844  „  31-00 

2-  925  „  6-890  „  3104 

3-  220  „  7-582  „  31-09 


From  all  these  results,  the  number  31  is  now  universally  adopted  as  the  atomic 
weight  of  phosphorus. 

PHOSPHOH-irS,  FXi-lTORZSS  OF.  PF'.  A  very  volatile  compound  first 
obtained  by  Davy,  and  further  examined  by  Dumas.  It  is  prepared  by  distilling 
fluoride  of  lead  or  mercury  with  pliosphorus,  a  phosphide  of  the  metal  then  remaining, 
while  fluoride  of  phosphorus  distils  over.  It  is  a  colourless  inflammable  liquid,  which 
fumes  strongly  in  the  air,  and  is  said  to  yield  by  combustion,  phosphoric  anhydride  and 
fluorine.    AVater  converts  it  into  phosphorous  and  hydrofluoric  acids. 

PHOSPHORUS,  HV3>BA.TB  OF  ?  The  white  crust  which  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  phosphorus  immersed  in  water,  is  said  by  Pelouze  to  be  a  hydrate,  P^.H-'O  ;  but 
it  appears  rather  to  be  an  allotropic  modification  of  phosphorus  (p.  503). 

PHOSPKOZ&VS,  HVDSIDES  OF.    (See  Hydhogeu,  Phosphides  OF,  iii.  199.) 

PHOSPHOKUS,  ZOSXSZS  OF.  Two  of  these  compounds  are  known — namely, 
the  tri-iodide,  analogous  to  the  trichloride  and  tribromide  ;  and  the  di-iodide,  of  which 
there  is  no  chlorine  or  bromine  representative.  The  di-and  tri-iodide  are  prepared  by 
dissolving  phosphorus  and  iodine  together  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  cooling  the  liquid 
artificially  till  crystals  are  deposited.  Whatever  proportions  of  iodine  and  phosphorus 
may  be  used,  these  two  compounds  always  crystallise  out,  mixed  with  excess  either  of 
iodine  or  of  phosphorus. 

The  di-iodide,  PI',  melts  at  110°,  forming  a  red  liquid,  which  condenses  to  a  light 
red  solid.  It  is  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  is  deposited  therefrom  in  flattened 
prismatic  orange-coloured  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  into  hydriodic  and 
phosphorous  acids,  with  a  deposit  of  yellow  flakes.  With  glycerin  it  yields  tritylene- 
gas,  a  distillate  of  water,  and  iodo-tritylene  (iodide  of  allyl),  and  a  residue  of  oxygen- 
acids  of  phosphorus  together  with  free  iodine,  undecomposed  glycerin,  and  a  trace  of 
red  phosphoA'us.    The  princii^al  part  of  the  reaction  appears  to  take  place  thus: 

C^H^O'    +    PP      =    C'H^I    -i-    PH^O'    -I-  I. 

Glycerin.  lodiile  of  Plio  pi;o- 

allyl.  rtius  acul. 

This  iodide  appears  also  to  be  formed  on  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  in 
melted  phosphorus  and  heating  the  mixture  to  about  125-*,  and  to  be  subsequently  de- 
composed, yielding  amorphous  phosphorus  (p.  504).  AVhen  phosphorus  is  melted  in 
a  flask  filled  with  carbonic  anhydi-ide,  iodine  projected  through  an  upright  tube  reaching 
nearly  to  the  phosphorus,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  violent  action  takes  place 
attended  with  development  of  intense  heat.  The  product  is  a  very  hard  semi-metallic 
black  mass  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  yielding  a  red  powder.  The  first  stage  of  the 
reaction  is  the  formation  of  an  iodide  of  phosphorus,  probably  the  di-iodide,  in  which 
the  phosphorus  exists  in  the  amorphous  modification.  This  compound  is  then  decom- 
posed, with  separation  of  amorphous  phosphorus  and  formation  of  a  more  volatile 
iodine-product,  which  reacts  upon  a  second  portion  of  phosphorus,  reproducing  the 
first  decomposible  iodide,  and  so  on  continually.  In  this  manner  a  small  quantity'  of 
iodine  can  convert  an  almost  indefinitely  large  quantity  of  pliosphorus  into  the  amor- 
phous modification.    (Brodie,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  v.  289.) 

Tri-iodide  of  Phosphorus  or  Fhosphorous  Iodide,  PP,  melts  at  55°,  and 
crystallises  in  well-defined  prisms  on  cooling.  It  is  very  soluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon, 
and  is  deposited  therefrom  in  dark-red  hexagonal  plates.  It  absorbs  moist'iu-e  from 
the  atmosphere,  forming  hydriodic  and  phosphorous  acids. 
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Vvnta-iodidc.  PI'"?  Gay-Lxissac,  by  hoatiug  1  pt.  of  phosphorus  with  20  to  24  pts.of 
iodine,  obtained  a  black  substance  which  melted  at  40°,  and  was  said  to  be  decomposed 
by  water  into  hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids.  This  decomposition,  and  the  pro- 
portions of  iodine  and  j)hospliorus  used  in  the  preparation,  would  indicate  that  the 
coni|iound  is  a  penta-iodide,  but  it  requires  re-examination.    {BcrzcUus'  Lehrbiich.) 

PHOSPHORUS,  EfZTKIDE  OS".  The  compound  obtained  by  saturating  tri- 
chloride of  phosphorus  with  ainnioaia-gas  and  heating  the  product  in  a  current  of 
carbonic  aniiydride  (H.  Itose),  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  trichloride  or  pcntachloride 
of  phosphorus  over  heated  sal-ammoniac  (Wohler  and  Liebig),  was  originally 
supposed  to  be  a  di-uitride  of  phosphorus,  PN^ ;  but,  according  to  Gerliardt,  the 
product  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  contains  hydrogen,  and  consists  of  phos- 
pham,  PHN^  (p.  497). 

PHOSPHORUS,  03£XS>E:S  &.1SH  OXYCJEOT-ilClSSS    OF.      Three  anhy- 


drous oxides  of  phosphorus  are  known,  namely — 

Suboxide  of  Phosphorus  ........  P^O 

P  "  / 

Trioxide  of  Phosphorus,  Phosphorous  Oxide,  or  Anhydride        .    P'O^  =  p,„'0' 

P'  / 

Pentoxide  of  I'hosphorus,  Phosphoric  Oxide,  or  Anhydride       .    P^O*   =       [  0^ 


The  second  and  third  of  these  oxide.s,  which  are  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
chlorides  and  bromides,  unite  with  water,  forming  phosphorous  acid,  P-'0'.8H^0 
or  PIPO»,  and  phosphoric  acid,  P-0^3H-0  or  PIPO*.  There  is  also  another  acid 
of  pliosphorus,  viz.  hypophosp  horous  acid,  PH-*0-,  to  which  there  is  no  corre- 
.'■ponding  anhydride.  The  protoxide  of  phosphine,  PH^O,  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is 
represented  by  the  compounds  PCFO  and  P(C-H*)''C). 

The  three  acids  just  mentioned  all  contain  3  atoms  of  hydrogen,  having  in  fact 
the  composition  of  oxides  of  phosphine,  PIP ;  nevertheless  they  have  not  the 
same  basicity,  phosphoric  acid  alone  being  properly  tribasie,  that  is,  capable  of 
exchanging  all  its  three  hydrogen-atoms  for  an  equivalent  quantity  of  metal,  whereas 
phosphorous  acid  is  dibasic,  and  hypopliospliorous  acid  monobasic ;  thus : 

Hypophosphorous  aci.l  PfT-'O-  =  H  PH'O'- 

Phosphorous  acid  PIPO^  =  Il-M'HO^ 

Phosphoric  acid  PH^O'  =  H'.PO^ 

There  are  also  certain  aci<ls  resulting  from  tlie  dehydration  of  phcsphoric  acid — viz., 
py rophosphoric  acid,  H'P-0'  =  2H-'P0'  —  H-0,  metaphosphoric  acid, 
HPO^  =  H'PO*  —  2H-0,  and  several  polymeric  modifications  of  the  latter,  which  will 
be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  relations  of  hypophosphorous,  phosphorous,  and  phosphoric  acids  to  one  another 
and  to  phosphoretted  hydrogen  or  phosphine  are  remarkable.  Hypophosphorous  acid, 
1PP0-,  has  not  been  obtained  directly  from  phosphine  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
yields  phosphine  by  deoxidation,  as  for  example  when  zinc  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous 
acid,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  solution  of  hypophosphorous  acid 
when  exposed  to  the  air  is  gradually  converted  into  jshosphorous  acid,  and  finally  into 
phosphoric  acid.  AVhen  heated  by  itself,  hypophosphorous  acid  is  resolved  into 
phosphoric  acid  and  phosphine :  2ffP02  =  H'^PO'  +  IP'P. 

Phosphorous  acid  results  from  the  slow  oxidation  of  phosphine.  Conversely,  wlien 
phosphorous  acid  is  acted  upon  liy  zinc,  or  zinc  and  sidphuric  acid,  it  is  deoxidised  to 
phosphine.  Phosphorous  acid,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  takes  up  oxygen,  and  is  con- 
verted into  phosphoric  acid.  When  heated  by  itself,  it  breaks  up  into  phosphoric  acid 
and  phosphine :  iWW  =  3HT0<  -t-  H'P. 

Phosphoric  acid,  H^PO^  results  from  the  combustion  of  phosphine  in  air  or  ox}'gen  ; 
also  from  the  decomposition  by  heat  and  direct  oxidation  of  hypophosphorous  and 
]ihosphorous  acids.  It  is  much  more  stable  than  either  of  the  other  two  acids,  but, 
like  them,  may  be  made  to  yield  phosphine  by  deoxidation,  namely  when  treated  with 
potassium  or  sodium. 

Suboxide  of  Phospborus.  P^O.  When  phosphorus  is  burnt  in  air  or  oxygen, 
a  solid  orange-coloured  matter  is  left  behind,  which  slowly  deliquesces,  forming  phos- 
phorous acid.  A  similar  suVistanco  is  formed  in  larger  quantity  by  piassing  a  current 
of  oxygen-gas  through  phosphorus  melted  under  hot  water.  This  body,  when  dried  iiy 
jjressure  between  filter-paper  and  freed  from  phosphorus  by  treatment  with  sulphide  of 
carbon,  leaves  a  dark-red  residue  which  has  been  described  as  a  definite  oxide  of 
phosphorus,  but  is  now  generally  regarded  as  amorphous  phosphorus  contaminated 
with  a  little  phosphoric  acid.  Le  vcrrier  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  167)  noticed  that 
when  small  [ueces  of  phosphorus  covered  by  a  layer  of  trichloride  of  pliosphorus  were 
exposed  to  ihe  air,  a  peculiar  yellow  .■-ubstance,  soluble  in  water,  was  produced.  At 
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an  inareased  temperature  the  solution  decomposed  into  phosphoric  acid,  and  a  flooou- 
Icnt  substance,  which,  when  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol,  left  a  canary-yellow 
powder,  the  composition  of  which  was  represented  by  the  formula  P'O.  It  could  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time  in  dry  air.  AVlien  heated  it  acquired  a  bright-red 
colour,  but  was  unaffected  in  composition  by  a  temperature  of  300^  ;  when  more 
strongly  heated  it  took  fire.    (See  Gmdin's  Handbook,  ii.  110.) 

Rypopbospborous  Acid  and  Salts. 

Hypophosphorous  Acid,  H'PO^  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-snlt 
with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric  acid, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate  : 

Ba"P=H^O'     +    H=SO<      =      2HT0-^    +  Ba'SO* 
Pb"P-H'0'    +    H-S         =      2HT0=    h-  Ea"S 

It  is  a  viscid  uncrystallisable  liquid,  having  a  strong  acid  reaction:  "WTien  heated,  it 
is  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphine  :  '2H'P0'^  =  HTO'  -t-  H'P.  Its 
aqueous  solution  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  which  wben  exposed  to  the  air,  is 
oxidised  to  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  It  reduces  the  salts  oi  silver  and  gold, 
with  precipitation  of  the  respective  metals.  It  also  reduces  solution  of  mercuric  chloride 
with  precipitation  of  calomel  or  of  metallic  mercury,  according  to  the  proportion  of  acid 
used  and  the  temperature  at  which  the  reaction  takes  place.  By  zinc  and  sulphuric 
acid  it  is  deoxidised  to  phosphine,  PH^,  which  is  given  off  as  gas.  Heated  with  solu- 
tion of  cupric  sulphate  to  — 60°,  it  forms  a  precipitate  of  cuprous  hydride,  CuH 
(Wurtz:  see  Copper,  ii.  66).  This  reaction  distinguishes  hypophosphorous  from 
phosphorous  acid,  which  it  otherwise  much  resembles. 

Hypopliosphites. — MPH'O^  or  M'T-II^O',  according  to  "the  atomicity  of  the 
metal.  These  salts  are  prepared:  1.  By  neutralising  the  acid  with  bases. — 2.  By 
boiling  phosphorus  in  alkaline  solutions ;  thus  with  lime  or  baryta-water : 

3Ca"H-02  -h  ps  -t-  6H-0    =    3Ca"H<P-0-'  +  2PH^ 

The  hypophosphite  of  calcium  or  barium  may  be  erystaUised  out  by  cautious  evapora- 
tion. When  phosphorus  is  boiled  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassic  hydrate  a 
similar  reaction  takes  place,  but  much  phosphate  of  potassium  is  Iike\\ise  formed;  such 
is  not  the  case,  however,  when  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  emploj'ed.  Hypo- 
phosphites  are  also  formed,  together  with  phosphine,  by  the  action  of  water  on  the 
impure  phosphides  of  barium,  calcium,  and  strontium,  obtained  by  heating  phosphorus 
with  the  anhydrous  earths  (i.  507,  719).  The  reaction  appears  to  be  much  the  same 
as  when  a  mixture  of  lime,  &c.  and  phosphorus  is  acted  upon  by  water. — 3.  By  double 
decomposition:  the  magnesium-salt,  for  example,  is  prepared  by  boiling  hj-pophosphite 
of  calcium  with  oxalate  of  magnesium. 

The  hypophosphites  are  erystallisable  salts  soluble  in  water,  and  many  of  them 
also  in  alcohol.  Some  contain  water  of  crystallisation.  When  dry  they  are  permanent 
in  the  air ;  but  their  solutions  are  gi'adually  oxidised  on  exposure,  especially  at  the 
boiling  heat.  When  boiled  in  alkaline  liquids,  they  are  decomposed  into  phosphate 
and  hydrogen  :  e.  g. — 

KPH=0=  +  2KH0    =    K^PO<  +  H^. 

The  dry  salts  decompose  when  heated,  giving  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  (hence  they 
are  very  inflammable),  and  leaving  a  residue  of  pyrophosphate:  e.  g. — 

2Ba"P=H^0^    =    2PH'  +  WO  +  Bi'^P^O'. 

The  hypophosphites,  like  the  aqueous  acid,  act  as  powerful  reducing  agents,  espe- 
cially with  aid  of  heat.  With  nitrate  of  silver  they  form  a  white  precipitate,  which 
quickly  turns  brown  and  is  converted  info  metallic  silver. 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Hypophosphites. — The  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  a  hypo- 
phosphite  may  be  determined  by  converting  it  into  a  phosphate  by  oxidation  with 
nitric  acid :  the  oxidation  is  not,  however,  complete  till  the  solution  has  been  evaporated 
down  nearly  to  a  syrup,  and  has  attained  a  high  temperature.  The  calcined  residue 
consists  of  a  metaphosphate,  MPO^  or  M"P^O^  fi-om  the  weight  of  which,  if  only  one 
base  is  present,  the  amount  of  phosphorus  (or  the  equivalent  quantity  of  hypophos- 
phorous acid,  H-'PO-,  if  required)  may  at  once  be  calculated.  If  more  f  lian  one  base  is 
present,  the  residual  salt  must  be  analysed,  by  tlie  methods  hereafter  to  be  described  for 
phosphates,  and  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  therein  determined. 

If  a  hj'pophosphite  contains  water  of  crystallisation,  its  amount  must  be  determined 
by  comparing  the  original  weight  of  the  hypophosphite  with  that  which  corresponds 
with  the  weight  of  metaphospluite  actually  obtained;  or  the  metaphosphate  maybe 
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analysed,  he  quantities  of  acid  and  base  in  the  hypopliospliitc  thence  determined,  and 
the  water  estimated  by  difference. 

As  all  hypophosphites  are  soluble  in  -water,  the  bases  may  be  precipitated  from  their 
solutions  by  the  ordinary  reagents,  sulphydrie  acid,  sulphide  of  ammonium,  alkalis  &c.  ; 
the  hypophosphorous  acid  may  then  be  converted  into  phosjihoric  acid  by  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid,  or  better,  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium  ;  and  the 
phosphoric  acid  precipitated  as  amnionio-magnesiiin  phosphate, 

The  quantity  of  phosphorus  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  hypopliosphorous  aciil  con- 
taining no  fixed  base,  and  no  other  acid  except  nitric  acid,  is  easily  determined  by 
adding  to  the  solution  a  known  weight  of  recently  calcined  oxide  of  lead,  then  adding 
nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  calcining.  The  residue  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  oxide  and  phospliate  of  lead,  and  on  deducting  the  original  weight  of  lead-oxide 
added,  the  difference  gives  the  weight  of  phosphoric  anhydride  in  the  residue — whence 
the  phosphorus  may  be  calculated. 

Lastly,  hypophospliorous  acid  may  lie  estimated  by  its  reducing  action  on  mercuric 
cliloride,  1  at.  of  the  acid  precipitating  4  at.  mercurous  chloride,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

H3P0=  +  4ng"Cl''  +  2H'-0    =    4HgCl  +  WFO*  +  4HC1. 

Tlie  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  or  of  a  hj'pophosphite  is  mixed  with  mercuric 
chloride  in  excess,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  gently  heated,  care 
being  taken  not  to  let  the  temperature  rise  above  GO^,  as  in  that  case  a  portion  of  the 
mercury  may  be  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.  The  precipitated  calomel  is  washeil  on 
a  filter,  dried  at  100^,  and  weighed.  As  the  atomic  weight  of  calomel  is  very  considi  r- 
able,  and  as  4  at.  of  it  correspond  to  only  1  at,  of  hypophosphorous  acid  or  of  phos- 
phorus (4  X  235-.')  or  94'2  pts."  HgCl,  to  66  pts,  H'PO'-  or  31  pts.  P.),  the  determination 
may  be  made  with  great  exactness. 

In  the  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitate  of  calomel,  the  bases  maybe  determined 
by  the  ordinary  method.s,  and  the  pliosplioric  acid  produced  by  the  oxidation  may 
also  be  precipitated  and  estimated,  as  a  verification  of  the  preceding  result. 

The  precipitation  of  gold  from  the  trichloride  by  hypophospliorous  acid  cannot  bo 
employed  for  the  estimation  of  the  acid,  as  the  reduction  is  never  complete. 

Hypophosphitc  of  Aluminium. — A  solution  of  alumina  in  the  cold  aqueous 
acid,  evaporated  under  the  air-pump,  leaves  a  tliiek  gum,  whicli  gradually  dries  up  to  a 
sliining,  gummy,  brittle  mass,  not  altered  by  exposiu-e  to  the  air. 

Hypophosphitc  of  Ammoniu  m,  (NII'jPH'-O^  obtained  by  precipitating  the 
barium-salt  with  sulphate  of  ammonium,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  and 
exhausting  with  alcohol,  crystallises  in  large  six-sided  deliquescent  plates,  melting  at 
200°  and  decomposing  at  240°. 

Hypophosphitc  of  Bariinn.  Ba"P'H'0',H-0.- — Prepared:  1.  By  warming  (not 
boiling)  phosphorus  with  excess  of  barj'ta-water  (p.  524),  precipitating  the  excess  of 
baryta  with  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporating  tlie  filtrate  to  the  cijctall'siiig-poiiit.  — 
2,  Instead  of  baryta-water,  the  ordinary  yellow  solution  of  barium-sulphide  may  be 
used.  This  wlien  heated  with  phosphorus,  gives  off  phosplioretted,  sulphuretted,  ami 
pure  hydrogen  gases,  and  forms  a  solution  of  hypopliof  phite  and  sulphydrate  of  barium. 
The  latter  may  be  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  lead,  and  the  filtered  solution,  con- 
taining only  hypophosphitc  of  barium,  crystallised  by  evaporation  as  before. — 3.  The 
salt  may  also  be  prepared  by  dissolving  phosphide  of  barium  (i.  507)  in  water. 

Hypophosphitc  of  barium  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution,  or 
when  its  aqueous  solution  is  mixed  with  alcohol  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity,  usually 
in  nacreous  flexible  needles  containing  1  at.  water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  give 
off  at  100°.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  3  pis.  boiling  and  3-5  pts.  cold 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  anhydrous  salt,  Ba"P-H'0',  remains  behind  when  thehydrated  salt  is  heated  to 
100°,  and  separates  directly  from  a  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol ;  also 
when  the  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  hjqwpho^^phorous  acid  is  evaporated  by  heat. 
It  crj-stallises  in  shining  square  plates  unalterable  at  100°,  but  decomposed  at  a  strong 
he.-it.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  heated  with  caustic  potash  quickly  gives  off 
hydrogen  and  deposits  phosphite  of  barium. 

Hi/pophosphit  e  of  f?wr(/m  separates  from  the  solution  of  cadmie  carbonate 
in  the  cold  aqueous  acid,  by  evaporation  under  tlie  air-pump,  in  small  indistinct 
crystals. 

Hi/pophosphitc  of  Calcium.  Ca'T-II'O'. — Prepared  by  boiling  phosphorus 
with  excess  of  lime-water,  removing  the  water  as  it  evaporates,  and  jjurified  like  the 
biirium-salt ;  also  by  dissolving  phosphide  of  calcium  in  water  (p.  524).  It  forms 
colourless  transpar^^nt  crystals,  which,  according  to  II.  Kose,  are  rectangular  pris'iis 
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■with  two  broad,  smooth,  nacreous  faces,  -while  the  other  faces  are  glassy  and  less  smooth. 
According  to  AVivrtz,  the  salt  crystallises  in  oblique  six-sided  prisms.  It  has  a  bitter 
taste,  is  permanent  in  the  air,  dissolves  in  6  pis.  of  cold  and  in  a  not  much  smaller 
quantity  of  hot  water,  is  insoluble  in  strong  and  but  slightly  soluble  in  weak  alcohol. 
The  crystals  do  not  give  off  anything  at  300°,  but  decompose  at  a  higher  tempera- 
ture. 

Hypophos2)hite  of  Chromium,  2Cr"'HT'0^7H-0,  or  (Cr-0yH-.P'HW.5H-0, 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  chromic  sulphate  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate,  as  a  dark-green,  amorphous,  fissured  mass,  which  gives  off  water  at  200^, 
and  is  then  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids. 

Hypophosphite  of  Cobalt,  Co"P-H^O'.6H^0,  is  prepared  by  dissolving  recently 
precipitated  cobaltous  hydrate  in  the  aqueous  acid,  or  hy  decomposing  the  barium-s:d"t 
■with  cobaltous  sulphate,  and  crystallises  by  evaporation  in  red  efflorescent  octahedrons, 
■which  give  off  their  6  at.  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°,  and  are  easily  soluble  in 
■water. 

When  a  solution  of  hypophosphite  of  calcium  is  heated  ■with  oxalate  of  cobalt,  no 
complete  decomposition  takes  place  even  after  a  considerable  time,  and  the  cobalt-hjqDO- 
phosphite  obtained  on  evaporating  the  filtrate  is  said  to  contain  only  3  at.  water,  and 
to  be  less  efflorescent  than  the  preceding  salt. 

Hypophosphite  of  Copper,  Cu'T'H'O*. — Prepared  like  the  cobalt-salt.  The 
blue  solution  when  very  dilute  undergoes  scarcely  any  decomposition,  even  when 
heated  ;  when  somewhat  stronger,  it  decomposes  quickly  even  at  60°,  depositing  cuprous 
hydride,  CuH  (Wurtz).  When  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  it  sometimes  yields  the  salt  in 
bhie  crystals.  (AVurtz.) 

Hypophosphite  of  Glueinum. — The  solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil 
of  vitriol  leaves  a  thick  gum,  which  dries  up  to  a  mass  having  a  vitreous  fracture. 

Hypophosphites  of  Iron. — The.  ferrous  salt,  Fe'P-H^O'.GH-O,  is  formed,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen,  when  metallic  iron  is  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  acid.  The 
solution  evaporated  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  ■vitriol  deposits  the  salt  in  large  green 
octahedrons,  which  give  off  their  6  at.  water  at  100°.  When  moist  it  oxidises  very 
quickly  on  exposui-e  to  the  air. 

The  ferric  salt  is  formed  by  dissolving  ferric  hydrate  in  the  cold  aqueous  acid,  and 
separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  salt,  sparingly  soluble  in  the  free  acid.  Ferric  hy- 
drate heated  with  hypophosphorous  acid  yields  ferric  phospihate  and  fprrous  hypophos- 
phite. 

Hypophosphite  of  Lead,  Pb"P^H^O*,  is  most  easily  prepared  by  digesting  the 
aqueous  acid  with  carbonate  of  lead  ;  if  oxide  of  lead  is  used,  the  acid  takes  up  an  ex- 
cess of  it,  forming  an  alkaline  solution  which  decomposes  when  evaporated,  depositing 
phosphate  of  lead  and  metallic  lead.  This  decomposition  may,  ho"wever,  be  prevented 
by  adding  a  slight  excess  of  acid;  and  the  solution,  if  then  evaporated,  deposits  the  salt 
in  small  rhombic  prisms  often  united  into  plates.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold, 
more  easily  in  hot  water,  forming  a  slightly  acid  solution  from  which  it  is  precipitated 
by  alcohol  in  nacreous  scales.  It  is  permanent  at  100°,  but  decomposes  at  a  stronger 
heat. 

The  solution  of  this  salt  easily  takes  up  an  additional  quantity  of  lead-oxide,  acquir- 
ing an  alkaline  reaction  ;  it  then  decomposes  on  standing  and  more  quickly  if  heated, 
depositing  phosphite  of  lead  as  a  sandy  powder.  The  same  decomposition  is  induced 
by  addition  of  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia  deposits  a  small 
quantity  of  lead-hydrate  ;  and  the  filtrate,  which  perhaps  contains  a  double  salt,  yields 
on  boiling  a  floceulent  precipitate  of  a  basic  salt,  said  to  contain  Pb"P-II^'0\5Pb"0.6H'0 
or  Pb"P=H'0\5Pb"H20-.H-'0.    (H.  Kose.) 

Hypophosphite  of  Magnesium,  Mg"P^H^0^'.6H-0. — Prepared  by  double  de- 
composition; crystallises  in  large,  regular,  hard,  efflorescent  octaliedi'ons,  easily  .soluble 
in  water.    It  gives  off  5  at.  water  at  lOO-',  and  the  sixth  at  180°. 

Hypophosphite  of  Manganese,  Mn'T-H'O'.H^O,  prepared  in  like  manner, 
crystallises  witli  difficulty  in  rose-red  scalenohedrons,  perniauent  in  the  air,  giving  off 
their  water  at  100°. 

Hypophosphite  of  Nickel.  Ni"P-II'0'.6H-0.— Prepared  like  the  cobalt-salt; 
cr3'stallises  in  green  cubes  or  octahedrons,  which  give  off  their  6  at.  water  at  100°. 
When  the  moist  crystals  are  heated  to  120°,  or  the  solution  to  100°,  partial  decompo- 
sition takes  place,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  precipitation  of  metallic  nickel. 

Hypophosphite  of  Pota ssivAn,  KPH'-'O-. — Prepared:  1.  By  boiling  aqueous 
or  alcoholic  potash  ■with  phosphorus  as  long  as  phosphoretted  hydrogen  continues  to 
escape,  tlien  decanting  the  solution  from  the  undissolved  phospliorus,  and  mixing  it 
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■with  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  in  order  to  convert  the  remaining  caustic  potasli  into 
carbonate.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  and  the  residue  treated  with  hot  stronjj 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  hj'phosphite  and  leaves  the  carbonate,  the  former  crystal- 
lising out  as  the  solution  cools. — 2.  By  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of 
potassium,  or  the  calcium-salt  with  carbonate  of  potassium;  purified  as  above  by  treat- 
ment with  hot  alcohol. 

Hypophosphite  of  potassium  usually  forms  an  opaque  indistinctly  crystalline  mass, 
sometimes  however  exhibiting  six-sided  plates.  It  is  very  deliquescent,  more  so  than 
chloride  of  calcium,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  weak  spirit,  les-;  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.    It  does  not  lose  weight  or  undergo  any  alteration  at  100°. 

Hypophosphite  of  Silver. — Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of  hypophos- 
phite forms  a  white  precipitate,  which  however  quickly  blackens  from  reduction  of  the 
metal. 

Hypophosphite  of  Sodium,  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  crystallises  in 
nacreous  rectangular  tables,  somewhat  less  deliquescent  than  the  potassium-salt,  easily 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Hi/p  ophosphit  c  of  Stron  tium.  Sr"P-H^O*. — Prepared  like  the  barium-salt  with 
hydrate  or  sulphide  of  strontium.  The  .solution  when  eviiporated  yields  the  salt  in  warty 
crystals,  which  are  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  permanent  iu  the  air, 
and  do  not  lose  weight  at  100°. 

Hypophosphite  of  Zinc.  Zn"P-'H^OMI-0,  or  with  611-0. — Obtained  by  dissolving 
zinc  or  zinc-oxide  in  the  aqueous  acid,  or  bv  decomposing  the  barium-salt  with  zinc- 
sulphate.  By  evaporating  the  solution  it  is  obtained,  Sromefimes  in  regular  octahedrons 
containing  6  at.  water,  very  efflorescent,  and  losing  water  even  when  pressed  brtwcen 
paper,  sometimes  in  rhombohedral  crystals  cont:iining  1  at.  water,  which  are  permanent 
in  the  air.  The  octahedral  salt  is  mostly  formed  hy  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  not 
ton  concentrated  solution  ;  it  gives  off  its  6  at.  water  at  100°.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble 
in  water. 

Phospliorous  Oside,  Acid,  and  Salts. 

Trioxide  op  Phosphoeus,  PitospHORors  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  P^O'. 
— The  only  reaction  which  yields  this  compound  is  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus 
in  dry  air  or  oxygen.  When  phosphorus  is  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  dry 
air  or  rarefied  oxygen,  it  glows  and  becomes  coated  with  trioxide;  but  the  reaction  is 
very  imperfect.  The  ordinary  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  air  produces  both  phos- 
phoi'us  and  phosphoric  oxides,  togetlier  with  some  suboxide,  or  perhaps  amorphous 
phosphorus  (p.  523).  The  best  mode  of  prepa'-ing  the  trioxide  is  to  burn  phosphorus 
in  a  very  slow  current  of  perfectly  dry  air  ;  the  trioxide  then  condenses  beyond  the 
phosphorus  as  a  bulky  amorphous  sublimate. 

Phosphorous  oxide  forms  large  white  flakes  readily  volatile,  and  emitting  an  alliaceous 
odour.  When  quire  dry  it  does  not  redden  litmus-paper.  It  absorbs  .".tmo^pherie 
moisture  witli  avidity,  and  wlien  sprinkled  with  water  dissolves  rapidly  with  a  hissing 
noise,  pi-oducing  phosphui'ous  acid,  P-O''  4-  3H-0     =  2H'1'0''. 

H  ] 

PnosPHOROtTS  Acid,  HJP(')^  =  P"',0^ — This  acid  is  produced  :  1.  By  the  action 

ir-3 

of  water  on  the  anhydride. — 2.  By  the  slow  oxidisation  of  phosphine,  this  gas  when  left 
over  well-ai;rated  w.ater  being  gradually  alisorb<d,  with  formation  of  phosphorous  acid; 
again  2  volumes  of  phosphine  unite  quietly  with  3  volumes  of  oxygen,  when  the  explosion 
of  the  gases  is  prevented  by  cooling. — 3.  By  exposing  sticks  of  phosphorus  to  moist  aii-, 
phosphoric  acid  being  produced  at  the  same  time.    (See  Phosph.vtic  Acid,  p.  499.) 

4.  By  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  sulphate  of  copper.  When  phosphorus  is  introduceil 
into  a  solution  of  tliis  salt  (kept  saturated  by  the  immersion  of  crystals),  and  left  to 
act  at  the  ordinary  temperature  and  with  the  least  possible  access  of  air,  copper  is  first 
reduced  and  then  converted  into  black  phosphide  of  copper,  and  a  very  acid  solution  is 
ultimately  obtained,  containing  nothing  but  phosphorous  and  sulphuric  acids,  the  latter 
of  which  may  be  removed  by  cautious  addition  of  lime  or  baryta.  (.Schi  ff,  Ann.  Cli. 
Pharm.  cxiv.  200.) 

5.  By  the  action  of  water  on  trichloride  of  phosphorus:  3H-0  H-  PCP  =  HTO' 
+  SnCl.  A  "iirrent  of  washed  chlorine  is  slowly  passed  through  a  layer  of  melted 
phosphorus  three  or  four  inches  deep,  covered  by  six  or  eight  inches  of  water,  so  that 
each  liubble  of  gas  may  be  completely  ab.sorbed  by  the  phosphorus.  The  trichloride 
thereby  produced  is  immediately  decompo>ed  by  contact  with  the  water.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  produced  in  the  reaction  is  expelled  by  evaporation.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  to  avoid  excess  of  chlorine,  as  that  would  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  phosphoric 
acid. 
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6.  By  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  oxalic  acid :  1  at.  of  the  trichloride 
is  poured  upon  3  at.  crystallised  oxalic  acid,  contained  in  a  retort  having  its  neck 
directed  upwards  or  provided  with  a  oondensing-tube,  so  that  the  trichloride  which 
volatihses  may  flow  back  again.  Violent  action  immediately  takes  place,  accompanied 
by  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  and  hydrochloric  acid ;  as  soon  as 
it  is  over,  the  retort  is  to  be  gently  warmed  while  a  stream  of  dry  carbonic  anhydride 
is  passed  through  it.  The  mass,  which  froths  at  first,  gradually  settles  down  into  a 
clear  liquid,  which  solidifies  to  a  radiate  mass  of  phosphorous  acid  having  a  shght  grey 
colour.    (Hurtzigand  Geuther,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharin.  cxi.  159.) 

Propertks  and  Reactions. — Phosphorous  acid  usually  exists  in  the  form  of  a  tliick 
uncrystallisable  syrup,  but  may  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  either  by  the  pro- 
cess last  described,  or  by  cooling  a  somewhat  concentrated  aqueous  solution.  The 
crystals,  which  contain  H'PO',  melt  at  74°.  The  acid  in  both  states  is  deliquescent. 
When  heated  it  is  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and  phosphine  :  4H'PU^  = 
SH'PO''  +  PH^;  hence  when  heated  in  the  air,  it  undergoes  vivid  combustion. 
According  to  Hurtzig  and  Geuther,  the  crystalline  acid,  when  slowly  heated,  gives  off 
non-spontaneously  inflammable  pliosphine,  producing  white  fumes. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  phosphorous  acid  is  a  strongly  acid  liquid  which  oxidises  to 
phosphoric  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  a  powerful  reducing  agent,  decomposing 
the  salts  of  silver,  mercury,  and  gold  in  the  same  manner  as  hypophosphorous  acid ; 
the  reduction  is  much  facilitated  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia.  When  heated 
with  sulphurous  acid,  it  yields  phosphoric  and  sulphydric  acids  : 

SH^PO'  +  ff^SO'    =    3HT0^  +  H=S. 

If  the  sulphurous  acid  is  in  excess,  the  sulpliydric  acid  is  decomposed  and  sulphur 
separated.  If  the  phosphorous  acid  contains  any  arsenie,  that  metal  is  entirely  preci- 
pitated as  sulphide.  Arstnic  acid  is  reduced  by  phosphorous  acid  to  arsenious  acid, 
which,  if  the  materials  are  dry,  is  reduced,  by  fusion  with  excess  of  phosphorous  acid, 
to  a  dark-brown  powder  of  metallic  arsenic.  Aqueous  phosphorous  acid  dissolves  zinc 
and  iron  with  evolution  of  phosphine;  it  likewise  gives  off  that  gas  when  treated 
with  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid. 

Phospbites.— Of  the  tliree  hydrogen-atoms  contained  in  phosphorous  acid,  only 
two  appear  to  be  replaceable  by  metals,  the  acid  being  in  fact  dibasic,  and  forming  two 
series  of  metallic  salts — viz.,  neutral  phnsphi1>'S,  M-PHU^  or  M"P  SO'',  and  acid  phosjihitis, 
MHPHO^  or  M"H=P-H-0'i  =  ]Vr•PHO^PH^O^  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal. 
The  third  hydrogen-atom  of  phosphorous  acid  is  more  easily  replaceable  by  alcohol- 
radicles,  producing  alcoholic  phosphorous  acids  ((".^9.,  ethyl-phosphorous  acid,  IP.PC-H*0^), 
still  containing  two  atoms  of  typic  hydrogen,  which  may  be  replaced  either  by  metals 
or  by  alcohol-radicles.  In  the  latter'case  phosphites  or  phosphorous  ethers  are  formed, 
containing  3  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  (p.  533),  whence  the  acid  has  by  some  chemists 
been  regarded  as  tribasic ;  but  the  view  above  given  accords  best  with  its  relations  to 
metallic  bases,  and  with  the  position  which  it  occupies  between  monobasic  hypophos- 
phorous acid  and  tribasic  phosphoric  acid  (p.  523).  Moreover,  in  the  tri-alcoholic 
phosphites,  P(C-H''')^0^,  for  example,  2  atoms  of  the  alcohol-radicle  may  be  replaced  by 
metals — for  example  by  K-  or  Ba;  but  the  third  atom  is  not  thus  replaceable  (p.  533). 

The  metallic  phosphites  are  obtained  sometimes  by  acting  on  the  acid  with 
bases,  sometimes  by  double  decomposition.  They  are  more  stable  than  the  hypoplius- 
phites,  but  are  all  decomposed  by  heat.  Those  which  contiun  water  of  crystallisation 
give  off  hydrogen  and  leave  pyrophosphates  :  thus — 

2Ba"PH0'.H=0      =     B"a-P"-0'     +  2E=; 

but  anhydrous  neutral  phosphites,  which  do  not  contain  sufficient  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
for  this  mode  of  decomposition,  lilcewise  give  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  leave  a 
more  basic  phosphate:  e.g. — • 

6Pb"HP03      =      Pb"0.2P'b2p20'    +  +  W. 

The  neiitral  phosphites,  excepting  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are  but  sparingly  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  lead-salt  is  almost  insoluble  ;  the  acid  phosphites,  however,  are 
soluble.  With  the  chlorides  of  barium  wa^  ca/ciuin,  solutions  of  the  alkaline  phosphites 
form  white  precipitates,  soluble  in  acetic  and  in  phosphorous  acid — with  acetate  of  had 
a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Solutions  of  phosphites,  unless  very  con- 
centrated, do  not  precipitate  the  solution  of  a  magnesiuiu-salt  in  aqueous  ammonia  and 
sal-ammoniac. 

The  solutions  of  phosphites  undergo  but  little  alteration  when  exposed  to  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  and  are  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  alkalis.  They 
reduce  solutions     gold,  silver,  and  mercury  in  the  same  manner  as  the  aqueous  acid. 

The  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  phosphites  are 
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exactly  the  s;\me  as  those  already  described  for  the  hypophosphites  (p.  524).  Nfutntl 
phosphites  oxidised  by  nitric  acid,  or  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium, 
are  transformed  into  p3TOphosphates  : 

2M-'HP0^    +    0=     =     M'P^O'    +  H-0. 

Those  phosphites  which  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  may  be  dissolved 
in  hydrocliloric  acid,  and  the  bases  precipitated  from  them  by  the  usual  reagents. 

Fhosphitc  of  Alu  miniu  m. — A  saturated  solution  of  alum  mixed  with  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonium-phosphite  forms  a  precipitate  which  disappears  at  first,  becomes 
permanent  on  further  addition  of  ammonia,  but  does  not  separate  completely  till  the 
liquid  is  boiled.  It  forms  a  white  powder  when  dry,  and  decomposes  without  incan- 
descence when  heated. 

Phosphite  of  Ammonium,  (NH*)^PHO^.H-'0. — Phospliorous  acid  saturated  with 
ammonia,  and  evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid  in  rarefied  air,  yields  this  salt  in  large 
deliquescent  prisms,  soluble  in  2  pts.  of  cold  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
In  vacuo,  at  oi'dinary  temperatures,  tlie  crystals  give  olf  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia, 
and  turn  acid  ;  at  100°  they  give  olF  1  at.  water,  also  with  a  little  ammonia;  and  at 
higher  temperatures  a  larger  quantity  of  ammonia,  leaving  almost  pure  phosphorous  acid, 
which  decomposes  when  more  strongly  heated.  The  aqueous  solution  when  evaporated 
by  heat  also  gives  off  ammonia  and  turns  acid. 

Phosphites  of  Barium. — The  neutral  suit,  Ea'THO'',  is  deposited  after  a  few 
days  from  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  phosphite  mixed  with  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  crys- 
talline crust  containing  A  at.  water  ( 21ia"PH0''.ir-0).  It  is  but  sparingly  solulile  iu 
cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  into  an  insoluble  basic  and  a  solu- 
ble acid  salt.  It  is  slightly  efflorescent,  and  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation 
between  150°  and  200°. 

The  acid  salt,  Ba"H'P'II-'0°.n-'0,  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  neutral  salt  wiih  a 
quantity  of  phosphorous  acid  not  quite  sufficient  to  dissolve  it,  or  by  adding  baryta  or 
carbonate  of  barium  to  phosphorous  acid  as  long  as  it  continues  to  dissolve,  and  evapo- 
rating the  filtrate  to  a  syrup  at  a  gentle  heat.  On  leaving  this  liquid  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  the  acid  salt  is  deposited  in  warty  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water  but 
insoluble  in  alcohoL  The  aqueous  solution  decomposes  when  boiled,  the  neutral  salt 
separating,  and  a  more  acid  salt,  not  yet  examined,  remaining  in  solut'ion.  The  salt 
gives  off  1  at.  water  at  100^. 

Phosphite  of  Bismuth,  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  is  a  white  precipitate 
which  when  ignited  after  drying  gives  off  pure  hydrogen. 

Pliosphite  of  Cadmium. — White  precipitate,  which  gives  off  hydrogen  when 
distilled,  and  leaves  a  residue  containing  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  cadmium. 

Phosphites  of  Calcium. — The  neutral  salt,  Ca'PIIOMI-O,  separates  after  awhile 
from  a  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  mixed  with  chloride  of  calcium,  as  a  crystalline 
crust  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  solution  decomposes  when  heated,  depositing 

a  basic  salt  (?  tricalcic  phospliite,  Ca^P-C),  while  an  acid  salt  remains  dissolved.  The 
neutral  salt  gives  off  its  water  at  100°. 

The  acid  salt,  Ca"H^P-H-'OMi-0,  is  obtained,  by  acting  upon  marble  with  aqueous 
phosphorous  acid,  as  long  as  carbonic  anhydride  continues  to  escape,  as  a  crystaUine 
crust  made  up  of  needle-sliaped  crystals.  It  is  "soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution 
mixed  with  alcohol  deposits  the  neutral  salt,  while  a  very  acid  salt  remains  dissolved. 
The  crystals  give  off  their  water  at  100°. 

Phosphite  of  Chromium  is  precipitated  on  mixing  chromic  chloride  with  an 
alkaline  phosphite,  but  does  not  separate  completely  till  the  liquid  is  heated.  When 
dry  it  is  a  loose  grey  powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of  pure  hy- 
drogen. 

Phosphite  of  Cobalt  is  also  obtained  by  precipitation,  and  separates  completely 
only  when  the  liquid  is  heated.  In  the  dry  state  it  is  a  pale-red  powder,  which  when 
heated  first  turns  violet,  then  black,  and  afterwards  decomposes  with  incandescence  and 
evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Phosphite  of  Copper,  Cu"PH0'.2II'0.— Obtained  in  the  pure  state,  as  a  blue 
granulo  crystalline  precipitate,  on  mixing  a  solution  of  eupric  acetate  with  aqueous 
phosphorous  acid  ;  less  pure,  as  a  bluish-white  flocculent  precipitate,  by  treating  cupric 
sulphate  with  an  alkaline  phosphite.  It  gives  off  water  when  gently  heated,  and  at  a 
higher  temperature  evolves  hydrogen,  and  leaves  cupric  phosphate  mixed  with  metallic 
copper.  A  solution  of  cupric  phosphite  in  aqueous  phosphorous  acid  also  decomposes 
when  heated,  with  separation  of  metallic  copper. 

Phosphite  of  Glucinum  is  a  gummy  precipitate,  white  and  pulvi-rulent  when 
Vol.  IV.  M  M 
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dry,  insoluble  ia  water,  decomposing  when  heated,  -with  incandescence  and  evolution  of 
pure  hydrogen. 

Phosphites  of  Iron. — The  ferrous  salt  is  awhite  precipitate,  which  in  the  moist 
state  oxidises  quickly  in  the  air,  turning  first  green  and  then  brown.  When  heated  it 
gives  off  pure  hydrogen. 

Ferric  salt. — Neutral  ferric  salts  are  completely  precipitated  by  alkaline  phosphites 
only  after  long  standing  or  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  dried  precipitate  is  white  and 
pulverulent ;  it  glows  when  heated,  giving  off  hydrogen  mLxed  with  a  little  phospho- 
retted  hydrogen. 

Phosphites  of  Lead. — The  wjttira?  Pb"PHO',  is  obtained  by  precipitating 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  phosphorous  acid  or  phosphite  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  white 
precipitate  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  and  dissolving  but  sparingly  in  aqueous  phos- 
phorous acid,  much  more  easily  in  nitric  acid,  which  does  not  oxidise  it  in  the  cold ;  it 
is  easily  oxidised,  however,  when  heated  with  niti-ic  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  does  not  give 
off  any  water  at  100°,  but  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures,  with  evolution  of 
hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  and  leaves  a  phosphate  of  lead  (p.  528)  mixed 
with  a  little  phosphide. 

A  compound  of  this  salt  with  cliloride  of  lead  is  precipitated  on  mixing  a  boiling 
solution  of  chloride  of  lead  with  pjure  phosphite  of  ammonium,  or  with  trichloride  of 
phosphorus  which  has  been  decomposed  by  water  and  then  neutralised  ■with  ammonia. 
By  continued  washing  with  boiling  water  however,  this  double  salt  is  decomposed,  the 
whole  of  the  chloride  of  lead  being  removed,  and  pure  phosphite  remaining  behind. 

A  basic  phosphite  of  lead,  2(Pb"0.Pb"PH0^).H^0,  is  formed  on  digesting  the  recently 
precipitated  neutral  salt  with  ammonia  in  a  flask,  and  afterwards  washing  it  with 
alcohol  (H.  Eose).  Another  basic  salt,  Pb"0.2Pb"PH0',  is  formed  by  precipitating 
basic  acetate  of  lead  with  phosphite  of  ammonium. 

Phosphite  of  Magnesium  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  aqueous  acid  with  basic 
carbonate  of  magnesium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  under  an  exhausted  receiver,  as  a 
crystalline  crust  sparingly  soluble  in  water.  When  heated  it  gives  off  water  of 
crystallisation,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  decomposes  with  vivid  incandescence. 

Phosphite  of  magnesium  forms  a  sparingly  soluble  double  salt  with  phosphite  of 
ammonium — mucli  more  soluble,  however,  than  the  corresponding  phosphate. 

Phosphite  of  Manganese,  2Mn"PH0MI^0,  obtained  by  adding  an  alkahne 
phosphite  to  the  solution  of  a  manganous  salt  till  none  of  the  latter  remains  in  excess, 
is  a  reddish-white  precipitate  which  is  not  quite  insoluble  in  water,  gives  off  its  water 
of  crystallisation  in  drying,  and  decomposes  at  a  stronger  heat,  with  vivid  incan- 
descence, and  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

Phosphites  of  Potassium. — The  ncutrcd  salt,  K'^^HPO^  is  obtained  by  saturating 
the  aqueous  acid  with  potash,  and  evaporating  under  the  air-pump,  as  a  syrupy  mass 
in  which  crystals  form  after  some  time  only.  It  is  deliquescent,  easily  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
.  An  acid  phosphite  of  potassium,  K^H'P'O'  =  K=PH0'.2PH'0^  is  produced  by 
exactly  neutralising  1  pt.  of  aqueous  phosphorous  acid  with  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  po- 
tassium, then  adding  2  pts.  of  the  same  acid,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo.  The  Uquid  then 
solidifies  completely  to  a  mass  of  laminar  crystals,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  ha\ing  a 
strongly  acid  taste,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  salt  does  not  lose  weight  at  200°, 
but  decomposes  at  250°,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

An  acid  potassium-salt  analogous  to  the  other  acid  phosphites  has  not  yet  been 
obtained.  A  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  as  much  phosphorous  acid  as  it 
already  contains,  and  evaporated  in  a  vacuum,  yields  after  some  time  a  crystalline  crust 
of  the  acid  salt  just  described,  the  syrupy  mother-liquor  retaining  nothing  but  neutral 
salt. 

Phosphites  of  Sodium. — The  neutral  salt,  Na=PH0'.5H-0,  is  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  soda  and  evaporating  in  avactmm,  as  a  thick  syrup, 
which  after  some  time  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass.  According  to  Duloug,  the 
individual  crystals  are  rhombohedrons,  approaching  very  nearly  to  cubes.  They  are 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  hygroscopic,  and  deliquesce  quicklj'  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  but  effloresce  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  give  off  all  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation at  100°. 

The  acid  salt,  2Na'H'P'0''.H'0,  is  analogous  in  composition  to  the  acid  potassium- 
salt  (excepting  that  it  contains  ^-ater  of  crystallisation),  and  is  obtained  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  solution  crystallises  completely  by  evaporation  in  vacuo,  yielding  shining 
prisms  verj'  soluble  in  water,  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  quickly  deliquescing  in  air  of 
the  ordinary  degree  of  humidity.  The  salt  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  200°, 
and  decomposes  at  250°,  evolving  a  large  quantity  of  phosphoretted  liydrogen. 
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Phosphite  of  Strontium,  2Sr"PII0lH-'0,  is  prepared  by  saturating  phos- 
phorous acid  with  carbonate  of  sti'ontium  and  evaporating.  A  solution  of  chloride  of 
strontium  mixed  with  phosphite  of  ammonium  yields  a  scanty  precipitate,  which  in- 
creases on  evaporating  the  liquid.  Phosphite  of  strontium  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water, 
and  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water  into  a  soluble  acid  salt  and  an  insoluble 
nacreous  basic  salt.    The  dry  salt  is  decomposed  by  heat,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen. 

Phosphites  of  Tin. — The  stannous  salt,  Sn'THO-',  is  prepared  by  precipitating 
stannous  chloride  with  aqueous  phosphorous  acid,  and  thoroughly  washing  the  precipi- 
tate with  water.  It  is  white,  insoluble  in  watei',  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
forming  a  solution  which  is  an  extremely  powerful  reducing  agent.  The  dry  salt  de- 
composes with  intumescence  when  heated,  giving  off  jjliosphoretted  hydrogen,  and 
leaving  a  black  residue. 

The  stannic  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing  aqueous  stannic  eliloride  with  an  alkaline 
phosphite,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  dries  up  to  a  vitreous  brittle  mass.  When 
strongly  heated  it  gives  off,  not  liydrogen  but  watei',  leaving  a  stannous  salt  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Phosphite  of  Titanium. — A  solution  of  titanic  chloi-ide  yields  with  phosphite 
of  ammonium  a  white  precipitate,  which  when  ignited  give.«  off  hydrogen  and  phospho- 
retted  hydi'ogen,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  containing  phosphoric  and  titanic  oxides. 

Phosphite  of  Zinc,  2Zn"PnO''.5H-0. — Alkaline  phosphites  precipitate  sulphate 
of  zinc  imperfectly  in  the  cold,  completely  when  heated.  The  white  precipitate  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  gives  off  its  water  in  drj'ing,  and  when  more  strongly 
heated  gives  off  hydi'ogen,  mixed  towards  the  end  with  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

iHcoliolic  ^tiospiiites.  Pliosplioroiis  Stbers.  Phosphorous  acid,  though 
dibasic  acid,  is  capable,  as  already  observed,  of  forming  ethers  in  v/hich  1,  2,  or  3 
atoms  of  liydrogen  are  replaced  by  alcohol-radicles.  If  one  of  the  three  hydrogen- 
atoms  be  regarded  as  alcoholic  (ii.  915),  and  the  other  two  as  basylous,  these  ethers  may 
be  represented  by  the  following  formute,  in  which  Ii  denotes  a  monatomic  alcohol 
radicle : 

R  ) 

Mono-alcoholic  phosphorous  ethers    ff.PRO'    =    F"  '.0' 


R 

Di-alcoholic  phosphorous  ethers         RH.PRO'   =  P 


R  I 


hr( 

R  ^ 

Tri-alcoholic  phosphorous  ethers        R-.PEO^    =     F"  lO' 

Those  which  contain  1  or  2  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  are  acid  ethers  capable  of  forming 
metallic  salts  ;  those  which  contain  3  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  are  neutral.  The  acid 
ethers  are  produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  the  corresponding 
hj  drated  alcohols  ;  the  neutral  ethers  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  the 
corresponding  sodium-alcohols. 

There  might  also  be  mono-  and  di-alcoholic  phosphites,  constituted  according  to  the 
formuhc  HE.PHO^  and  R^.PIIOl 

Amylic  Phosphites. — Amylfhosphorous  acid,  C''H'^PO^  =  H^.PC''H"0'. 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  227;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Iviii.  75.)— This  and  the 
following  compound  are  produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  amylic 
alcohol.  One  vol.  trichloride  of  phosphorus  is  slowly  dropped  into  1  vol.  amjdic  alcohol, 
and  a  small  qiumtity  of  water  very  slowly  added,  tlic  vessel  being  well  cooled.  After  all 
the  excess  of  chloride  of  phosphorus  has  been  decomposed  by  the  water,  the  mixture  is 
shaken  np  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  ;  the  oily  mixture  of  amylpliosphorous  acid 
and  amylic  amylphosphite,  which  rises  to  the  surface  on  leaving  the  liquid  at  rest,  is 
decanted  and  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  repeated  washing  with  w^ater ;  and  the  amyl 
phosphorous  acid  is  extracted  by  a  weak  solut  on  of  sodic  carbonate  (a  strong  solution 
would  likewise  dissolve  the  amylic  amylphosphite).  The  alkaline  solution  is  then  sepa- 
rated mechanically  from  the  amylic  amylphosphite  which  floats  on  the  surface;  the  portion 
which  still  remains  dissolved  therein  is  separated  by  agitation  with  common  ether;  and  the 
alkaline  solution  is  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  anijdphosphorous 
acid  is  separated,  with  strong  turbidity,  and  at  first  rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  an 
oil,  in  consequence  of  containing  ether,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom  after  the  ether  is  evapo- 
rated. Lastly,  to  free  this  oil  from  chloride  of  sodium,  it  is  dissolved  in  water,  repre- 
cipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  gently  heated  after  the  hj-droehlorio  acid  has  been 
decanted,  and  placed  in  a  vacuum,  to  remove  the  water  and  hydrochloric  acid. 

Amylphosphorous  acid  is  an  oil  which  sinks  in  water;  it  is  nearly  inodorous  in  the 
fresh  state,  but  strongly  acid  ;  dissolves  readily  in  water,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom 
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by  liydrocliloric  acid.  It  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  large  quantity  of  combustible  gas, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  distillate,  leaving  phosphorous  acid,  -wliieh  when  more 
strongly  heated,  gives  oiF  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  burns  -n-ith  a  vcr}'  smoky 
flame,  leaving  phosphorous  acid.  It  reduces  silver-salts.  After  being  kept  for  some 
time  it  no  longer  dissolves  completely  in  water,  and  the  solution  quickly  decomposes 
into  amylic  alcohol  and  phosphorous  acid.  The  acid,  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid  from 
the  sodium-salt  which  has  been  kept  for  some  time,  likewise  exhibits  this  behaviour. 
This  change  of  properties  is  perhaps  due  to  the  conversion  of  the  amylphosphorons 
acid,  H2.PC*H"0',  into  monamylicphospUte,  C*H".H.PiIO^ 

Amylphosphorous  acid  decomposes  alkaline  carbonates  with  effervescence;  its  salts 
decompose  readily.  The  'potassium-  and  sodium-salts  can  only  be  obtained  in  the  gela- 
tinous state.  The  harium-saJt  dries  up  in  vacuo  to  a  soft  deliquescent  mass.  The 
lead-salt  is  a  white  curdy  precipitate,  which  decomposes  even  in  the  dry  state,  and 
quickly  when  moist,  giving  off  an  odour  of  fusel-oil. 

;3.  Monamylio  Amylphosphite,  C'»H-^P03  =  H.C'H'i.PC^H"0'.  (Wurtz. 
loc.  cit.) — Obtained  as  above,  and  freed  from  amylphosphorous  acid  by  washing  with 
dilute  sodic  carbonate  till  the  residue  no  longer  reddens  litmus;  it  is  then  washed  with 
water,  and  heated  several  times  in  vacuo  to  80° — 100°  to  drive  off  water  and  amylic 
chloride.  Should  the  product  be  coloured,  in  consequence  of  the  temperature  during 
the  reaction  having  been  allowed  to  rise  too  high,  it  must  be  rectified  in  vacuo;  but 
this  process  is  always  attended  with  a  certain  amount  of  decomposition. 

Amylic  amylphosphite  is  a  colourless  or  pale-yellow  oil,  of  specific  gravity  0'967  at 
19°.  It  boils  only  at  a  high  temperature, and  with  some  decomposition;  smells  slightly 
of  amylic  alcohol,  and  has  a  very  pungent  disagreeable  taste. 

When  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  a  red-hot  tube,  it  yields  gases,  among 
which  phosphoretted  hydrogen  occurs.  It  may  be  set  on  fire  by  a  flaming  body  when 
strongly  heated  ;  paper  soaked  in  it  burns  when  set  on  fire,  with  a  white  phosphorus 
flame.  It  absorbs  chlorine  gas,  with  rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid ;  in  the  dark  at  0°  there  is  formed  hereby  a  product  containing  1  at.  chlorine  ;  but 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  light,  products  very  rich  in  chlorine  are  formed ;  these 
bodies  are  colourless  and  viscid,  and;  decompose  after  a  while,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric 
acid.  Nitric  acid  acts  violently  on  amylic  amylphosphite,  yellow  oily  drops  passing  over, 
and  a  strong  odoiir  of  valerianic  acid  being  evolved.  When  it  is  boiled  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  there  is  formed,  with  a  certain  amount  of  reduction,  a  black  magma 
containing  phosphate  of  silver.  When  exposed  to  moist  air  or  kept  in  loosely  closed 
vessels,  it  gradually  turns  acid.  By  boiling  aqueous  alkalis,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into 
amylic  alcohol,  which  passes  over,  and  a  residue  of  alkaline  phosphite. 

Diamylic  Amylphosphite,  C'^H^PO^  =  (C^H")'PC=H"Ol  (Railton,  Chera. 
Soc.  Qu.  j.  vii.  218.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  amylate 
of  sodium,  the  preparation  being  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  corresponding 
ethyl-compound  (p.  533) : 


It  is  an  oily  neutral  liquid,  having  a  very  offensive  odour,  and  decomposing  more  easily 
than  diethyHc  ethylphosphite.  It  boils  in  hydrogen  at  236°,  is  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether. 

Ethylic     Phosphites.  —  Ethylphosphorous     acid,     C'H'PO'  = 


H^PC-H=0'  =  F'70'.  (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xvi.  218.)— Produced 
by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  hydrated  alcohol : 


Trichloride  of  phosphorus  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  the  alcohol,  in  a  vessel  kept  con- 
tinually cold  from  without;  and  the  mixture  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  to  di'ive  off 
the  chloride  of  ethyl  and  hydrochloric  acid,  first  in  the  air,  and  afterwards  in  vacuo, 
the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  being  connected  with  an  air-pump  by  a  tube  contain- 
ing hydrate  of  potassium.  The  remaining  syrup  is  then  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
barium,  and  separated  by  filtration  from  phosphite  of  barium  ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated 
in  vacuo ;  the  dry  residue  treated  with  absolute  alcohol ;  the  liquid  filtered  to 
separate  the  chloride  of  barium,  and  evaporated  till  the  barium-salt  crystallises. 

The  acid  itself  is  scarcely  known,  in  consequence  of  its  great  tendency  to  resolve 
itself  into  phosphorous  acid  and  alcohol. 

It  is  capable  of  exchanging  one  or  both  of  its  basylous  hydrogen-atoms  either  for 
metals  or  for  alcohol-radicles,  thereby  forming  both  acid  and  neutral  salts.    The  acid 


3C'iH"NaO  4-  POP    =    CH'^PO'  +  3NaCl. 
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metallic  salts  are  producrd  by  treating  the  acid  with  the  respective  bases  (Wii rt z), 
the  neutral  salts  by  the  action  of  strong  bases  on  the  neutral  ethylic  ether  or  diethylic 
ethylphosphite. 

Barium-salts. — The  acid  salt,  Ba"H^.P''(C'''IP)'''0'',  obtained  as  above  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  acid,  is  a  white,  amorphous,  friable,  deliquescent  mass,  which  swells  up  when 
subjected  to  dry  distillation,  giving  off,  first  certain  volatile  products  of  the  decompo- 
sition of  alcohol,  then  phosphoretted  hydrogen-gas,  and  leaving  a  mixture  of  barytic 
phosphate  and  oxide  of  phosphorus  (or  red  phosphorus).  It  is  permanent  when  dry, 
but  in  solution  it  is  gradually  resolved  into  alcohol  and  barytic  metaphosphate, 
which  crystallises  out : 

Ea"ff.PXC2H^)^0=    +    0^      =      2(C-PP.H.O)    +  Ba'T^O". 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water  aiid  alcohol,  and  is  precipitated  fi'om  the  alcoholic  solution 
by  ether.    (  Wurtz.) 

The  neutral  bariam-salt,  Ba"PC-H''0',  is  produced  by  adding  1  at.  diethylic  ethyl- 
phosphite  to  1  at.  hydrate  of  barium  dissolved  in  hot  water : 


On  gently  heating  the  mixture,  alcohol  is  given  off,  and  the  remaining  liquid  deposits 
the  barium-salt  on  evaporation.  It  does  not  crystallise.  It  may  be  evaporated  in  a 
water-bath  without  decomposing,  but  on  boiling  it  is  easily  resolved  into  alcohol  and 
munobarytic  phosphite  (p.  529). 

2Ba'TC2H'^0'    +    3H-0      =      2(C^H^H.0)    +  2Ba'TnOMI-0. 

By  decomposing  this  salt  with  v.arious  sulpliates,  other  neutral  ethylpliosphitcs  may 
be  obtained,  but  none  of  them  crystallise.    (Rail ton,  Cheni.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  219.) 

The  acid  cuppcr-salt,  obtained  by  precip)itating  the  acid  barium -salt  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo,  is  a  blue,  amorphoiis,  soft,  deliquescent 
mass,  in  which  the  copper  is  gradually  reduced.  (Wurtz.) 

The  acid  lead-salt,  obtained  by  saturating  the  acid  with  recently  precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  lead,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo,  forms  shining,  unctuous,  crystalline 
scales,  permanent  in  the  air,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  gradually  deposits  phosphite  of  lead.  (Wurtz.) 

The  acid  potassium-salt,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  barium-salt  with  sulphate  of 
potassium,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo,  is  a  thick  uncrystallisable  syrup.  (AVurtz.) 

Ethi/lobarytic     Ethylphosphite,     C»ir-»Ba"P=0'=    "=     (OTP)2Ba"(PC--II^0»f  = 

(P'")^  v,06_ — q^jjjg  g^i(_  jg  obtained  by  adding  2  at.  diethylic  ethylphosphite  to  1  at. 
Ba"(C^H'')=3 

hydrate  of  barium  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  gently  heating  the  liquid  for  a  few 
minutes.  Alcohol  is  then  given  off,  and  the  liquid,  if  carefully  evaporated  on  a  water- 
bath,  deposits  the  salt  as  a  confused  crystalline  mass  : 


This  salt  is  very  deliquescent,  extremely  soluble  in  water,  soluble  also  in  dilute  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  does  not  decompose  at  108°. 
(Kailtou.) 

Ethylopotassic  Ethylphosphite,  C^H^.K.PC-H^O',  is  obtained  by  decomposing  the 
barium-salt  with  potassic  sulphate.  It  crystallises  with  difficulty  in  thin  plates 
radiating  from  a  centre.    It  is  deliquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

The  sodium-salt  prepared  in  like  manner  resembles  the  potassium-salt,  but  has  not 
been  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state.  The  nickel-,  iron-,  zinc-,  and  magnesium-salts 
obtained  in  like  manner  are  also  non-crystalline,  and  extremely  soluble  in  water,  but 
appear  to  be  insoluble  in  alcohol.  On  decomposing  the  solution  of  the  bariura-salt 
with  cupric  sulphate,  the  copper  was  reduced,  even  in  a  vacuum.  (Railton.) 

The  corresponding  hydrogen-salt,  or  ethylic  ethylphosphite,  H.C^H^.PC'^il^O^,  has 
not  yet  been  obtained. 


Diethylic  Ethylphosphite,   C'H'TO^     =       P"'    [o^  (Eailton,  Chem. 


Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  216.)— Produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  ethylate 
of  sodium : 


(C2jj5)2pc2H^O'    +    Ba"H=0-      =      Ba"PC-IP0'    +  2(C2H\H.O). 


SC^PPNaO    +  POP 


C'lI'TO'    +  3NaCI. 


1  at.  trichloride  of  phospliorus  mixed  with  five  times  its  bulk  of  pure  ether  is  added 
by  small  portions  to  3  at.  ethylate  of  sodium  (prepared  by  acting  on  perfectly  anhydrous 
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alcohol  with  sodium  in  a  retort  provided  with  a  condensing-tube,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness  at  120'-'),  the  retort  being  kept  at  the  boiling-point  of  ether  by  a  water-bath. 
The  ether  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  retort  transferred  to  an  oil-bath,  in  which  it  is 
gradually  heated  to  200°,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  till  the  whole  of  the  ethylic 
phosphite  has  distilled  over.  The  distillate  is  rectified  several  times  in  a  current  of 
hydrogen,  the  portion  which  comes  over  at  188°  being  each  time  collected. 

Diethylic  ethylphosphite  is  a  neutral  somewhat  oily  liquid,  having  a  peculiarly 
offensive  odour.  Specific  gravity  =  1'075  at  15  o^.  Boiling-point  in  air,  191°;  in 
hydrogen,  188°.  Vapour-density,  taken  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  =  5-800  and 
5-877;  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  5-763.  It  is  .soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  bums  with 
a  bluish-white  flame.  Heated  with  baryta-water,  it  yields  the  barium-salt  (or  ethyl- 
barium-salt)  of  ethylphosphorous  acid,  according  to  the  proportions  used  (p.  533). 

ACETYL-PYROPHOSPHOROTJS  AciD,  C'^ffP-Q"  =      (P'")^  lo*.    (N.  Men- 

) 

schutki  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  cxxxiii.  317.)— This  acid,  which  is  produced  by  the  action 

of  phosphorous  acid  on  chloride  of  acetyl,  may  be  regarded  as  resulting  from  the  substi- 
tution of  acetyl  for  hydrogen  in  a  hypothetical  pyrophosphorous  acid,  P-'H"'0',  related 
.  to  phosphorous  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  pyrophosphoric  to  orthophosphoric  acid  : 

Phosphorous  Pyrophos- 
acid.  phorous  .icid. 

To  prepare  it,  1  at.  phosphorous  acid  and  1  at.  chloride  of  acetyl  are  heated  together 
in  a  sealed  tube  to  120°,  in  an  oil-bath  for  50  to  55  hours,  the  tube  being  opened 
two  or  three  times  during  the  process  to  give  vent  to  the  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  which  is  set  free.  When  the  reaction  is  complete,  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of 
acetyl  is  found  to  have  disappeared,  and  the  tube  contains  a  perfectly  white  crystalline 
mass,  con.sisting  of  acetyl -pyrophosphorous  acid: 

2PH^0'    +    2C-ffOCl      =      ffP(C-ffO)0^    +    C-R^O'    +  2HC1. 

To  purify  this  product,  it  is  first  dried  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whereupon 
hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids  pass  otF-;  then  converted  into  a  potassium-salt,  which  is 
purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations;  from  this  the  lead-salt  is  prepared  by  precipi- 
tation ;  and  the  precipitate  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid  yields  a  solution  of  pure 
acetyl-pyrophospliorons  acid.  On  evaporating  this  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  leaving  it 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  the  acid  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass,  very  much  like  crystallised 
phosphoroiis  acid,  but  less  deliquescent.  It  contains  P-(C^H^0)H'0^2i^'0;  gives  off 
its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°  ;  does  not  fuse,  but  decomposes  when  strongly 
heated,  giving  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

Acetyl-pyrophosphorous  acid  appears  to  be  dibasic,  forming  salts  which  may  be 

represented  by  the  general  formula,    (P'")'-    lOl    The  ^otes«M»i-sa^^  forms  crystals, 

M-  i 

which  contain  P-(C-II'0)HK-0'.2iH-0,  give  off  liH^O  at  100°,  and  the  remaining 
1  at.  at  120°.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  effloresce  quickly,  splitting 
at  the  same  time  into  lumps,  in  an  easily-determined  direction  of  cleavage.  By 
boiling  with  excess  of  potash,  the  salt  is  resolved  into  acetate  and  phosphite  of 
potassium. — The  barium-salt,  P-(C-ff  0)HBa"0^  obtained  from  the  potassium-salt  by 
double  decomposition,  is  a  precipitate  which  becomes  crystalline  after  a  while. — The 
lead-salt,  P-(C-H''0)HPb"0*,  is  a  white  precipitate. — Nitrate  of  silver  forms  with  the 
potassium-salt  a  white  precipitate,  from  which  when  thrown  on  a  filter  the  silver  is 
instantly  reduced. 

Tritylene-phos  PHOROUS  Acid,  C'H'PO'  =     P"  — Kane,  by  acting 

H  } 

on  acetone  with  iodine  in  presence  of  phosphorus,  and  neutralising  with  carbonate  of 

barium,  obtained  a  salt  to  which  he  assigned  the  formula  CH^Ba^PO'  or  CH^Ba-PO-. 
According  to  E.  Mulder,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  sci.  472),  if  the  product  of  thereac- 
tion  be  freed  from  iodine  by  digestion  with  water  and  agitation  with  mercury,  then 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  'barium,  and  the  resulting  barium-salt  purified  by 
repeated  pi-ccipitation  with  alcohol  from  the  aqueous  solution,  it  finally  exhibits  the 
composition  of  triti/lene-pkosphite  of  barium,  (C^H'^)-Ba"P-0"^  (Mulder  regards  it  as 
a  phosphite  of  barium  and  acetone).  The  solution  of  this  salt  treated  with  carbonate 
of  sodium,  yields  a  precipitate  of  barytic  carbonate  and  a  solution  of  triti/lcnc-phosphite 
of  sodium,  (CT['*)''NaPO',  wliich  remains  on  evaporation  as  an  amorphous  mass. 
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Phospiioric  Anby&Tide,  ilcids,  and  Salts. 

Pentoxide  OF  Pko spiioii us,  Phosphoric  Oxide  or  Anhydride,  P-O-'". 
— This  oxide  is  the  sole  product  of  the  rapid  combustion  of  phosphorus  in  excess  of  dry 
air  or  oxygen.  The  combustion  is  easily  eiFected  in  a  large  tiiree-necked  glass  globe 
E  {fy.  737),  in  the  centre  of  which  is  suspended  a  porcelain  dish  c,  attached  by  means 
of  platinum-wii'e  to  the  wide  tube  a  b,  which  is  closed  at  a  with  a  cork.  One  of  the 
lateral  openings  of  the  globe  communicates  with  a  U-tube  d,  containing  pumice  soaked 
in  oil  of  vitriol  to  dry  the  air  which  enters  the  globe,  while  the  other  lateral  opening 
communicates  with  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  /,  destined  to  receive  the  product.  The 
phosphorus  in  the  capsule  is  ignited  by  a  hot  wire,  the  cork  inserted  in  the  vertical 
tube,  and  a  current  of  dry  air  passed  through  the  apparatus  by  means  of  an  aspirator 
coiniccted  with  the  exit-tube  g  of  the  bottle  /,  or  by  a  blower  attached  to  the  drying- 

Fig.  Til. 


a 


tulic  d,  or  by  ether  means.  From  time  to  time  fresh  pieces  of  phosphorus  are  dropped 
into  the  capsule  through  the  vertical  tube,  which  is  recorked  after  each  addition.  The 
phosphoric  oxide  produced  by  the  combustion  condenses  as  a  white  deposit  in  the 
globe  and  in  the  bottle  /.  If  the  supply  of  air  is  not  sufficient,  the  product  will  be 
contaminated  with  phosphorous  oxide. 

A  simplilied  apparatus  for  preparing  phospilioric  anhydride  is  described  by  Gra- 
bowski  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxvi.  119). 

Phosphoric  oxide,  as  above  prepared,  forms  a  snow-white,  floeculent,  amorphous  deposit, 
inodorous  when  fi-ee  from  phosphorous  oxide,  and  not  aiTeetiug  litmus-paper  when 
perfectly  dry.  It  sublimes  below  a  red  heat.  When  heated  with  charcoal  it  is  de- 
composed, yielding  carbonic  oxide  and  phosphorus.  It  is  also  decomposed  when 
heated  with  easily  oxidisable  metals.  Heated  with  pentaehloride  of  phosphorus 
(Weber,  p.  513),  or  with  perfectly  dry  chloride  of  sodium  (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxiii.  240),  it  yields  phosphoric  oxyeliloride  POOR  It  has  a  powerful  attrac- 
tion for  water,  dissolving  in  it  with  a  hissing  noise  and  great  development  of  heat,  and 
deliquescing  quickly  in  contact  with  moist  air.  It  likewise  acts  as  a  powerful  dehydrat- 
ing agent,  abstracting  water  from  acids,  alcohols,  and  many  other  bodies  when  heated  with 
them.  Strong  sulphuric  acid,  for  example,  heated  with  phosphoric  anhydride  is  con- 
verted into  sulphuric  anhvdride.  It  unites  with  water  in  three  proportions,  forming 
three  acids,  H-O.P-0\  2'I120.P-0^  and  3H■-0.P-'0^  denoted  by  the  generic  name  of 
phosphoric  acids.  At  a  red  heat  it  expels  the  volatile  anhydrides  from  their  salts, 
producing  phosphates  containing  various  pi'oportions  of  base,  according  to  the  facility 
with  which  the  volatile  anhydride  is  expelled.  (Odling,  Phil.  Mug.  [4]  xviii.  168  ; 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  151.) 

Phosphoric  acid. — Phosphoretted hydrogen,  PH'.biu'ntin  air  or  oxygentakes  up 
4  atoms  of  oxj'gcn  and  forms  pihosphoric  acid,  Il'PO^  The  same  acid  is  also  produced 
by  the  oxidation  of  hypophosphorous  or  phosphorous  acid  ;  by  oxidising  phosphorus 
with  nitric  acid  ;  by  the  decomposition  of  apatite  and  other  native  phosphates ;  and  by 
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the  action  of  boiling  water  on  phosphoric  anhj-dride.  This  acid  is  tribasie,  forming 
three  distinct  classes  of  metallic  salts.  With  sodium,  fur  example,  it  forms  the  three 
salts  NaH-PO*,  Na-HPO',  and  Na^PO',  the  first  two  of  which,  still  containing  replace- 
able hydrogen,  are  acid  salts,  whil-e  the  third  is  neutral.  The  tliree  atoms  of  hydrogen 
in  phosphoric  acid  may  be  replaced  in  like  manner  by  alcohol-radicles,  forming  acid 
and  neutral  ethers. 

If  now  monosodic  phosphate,  KaH^PO',  be  heated  to  redness,  it  gives  off  1  atom  of 
water  and  leaves  an  anhydrous  monosodic  phosphate,  NaPO'  =  NaH^PO' — H-'O,  the 
aqueous  solution  of  which,  when  treated  with  nitrate  of  lead,  yields  a  lead-salt  of  cor- 
responding composition :  thus — 

2NaP0'  +  Th"(NO^f    -    Pb"(NO')'  +  2XaX0''; 

and  this  lead-salt,  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  yields  a  monohydric  acid  having  the 
composition  HPO^,  possessing  properties  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  trihydric  acid 
above  mentioned : 

Pb"(PO')-  +  H-S    =    2HP03  +  Pb"S. 

The  trihydric  acid  which  is  produced  by  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus,  and  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  ordinary  native  pho.sphates,  is  called  orthophosph ori  c  acid 
orordinary  phosphoricacid;  the  monohydric  acid  is  called  metaphosphoric 
acid.  The  former  may  be  regarded  as  a  trihydrate,  the  latter  as  a  monohydrate  of 
phosphoric  anhydride : 

2H3P0<  =  SH^O.P'O*  orthophosphoric  acid. 
2HP0'    =r    H'^O.P^O^  metaphosphoric  acid. 

Both  are  soluble  in  water,  and  the  former  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  boiling 
water,  the  latter  of  cold  water  on  phosphoric  anhydride.  They  are  easily  distinguished 
from  one  another  by  their  reactions  with  albumin  and  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Meta- 
phosphoric acid  coagulates  albumin,  and  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of 
silver ;  whereas  orthophosphoric  acid  does  not  coagulate  albumin,  and  gives  no  pre- 
cipitate, or  a  very  slight  one,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  till  it  is  neutralised  vrith  an  alkaU, 
in  which  ease  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  and  its  salts  differ  from  orthophosphoric  acid  and  the  ortho- 
phosphates  by  the  want  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  or  base,  the  relation  between 
the  two  classes  of  salts  being  similar  to  that  between  ortho-  and  meta-silicates,  car- 
bonates, &c.  (p.  238):  thus  — 

Metaphosphates .  Orthophosphates. 

HFCP  =  ffPO'  -  H-0 

NaPO=  =  NalPPO^  -  H^O 

Ba'T^O'  =  Ba"H'P-0«  -  2H  0 

AgPO»  =  Ag'PO'  -  Ag-0 

Pb"P=08       =       Pb'P^O^        -  2Pb"0 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  metaphosphates  and  orthophosphates  are  convertible  one  into 
the  other  by  the  loss  or  gain  of  one  or  two  atoms  of  water  or  base  :  thus — 

a.  A  solution  of  metaphosphoric  acid  is  converted,  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
quickly  at  the  boiling  heat,  into  orthophosphoric  acid,  and  the  metaphosphates  of 
sodium  and  barium  are  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  the  corresponding  mono- 
metallic orthophosphates  (see  the  flj-st  three  equations  above).— /3.  The  metaphosphate 
of  a  heavy  metal,  silver  or  lead  for  example,  is  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into 
trimetallic  phosphate  and  orthophosphoric  acid  : 

SAgPO'  +  3H'0    =    Ag'PO«  +  2H'P0<. 

7.  When  any  metaphosphate  is  fused  with  an  oxide,  hydrate  or  carbonate,  it  becomes 
a  trimetallic  orthophosphate:  e.ff. — 

NaPO'  +  Na^CO'    =    Na'PO*  -i-  CO^. 

On  the  other  hand:  (S),  when  orthophosphoric  acid  is  heated  to  redness,  it  loses 
water  arid  becomes  metaphosphoric  acid;  and  when  a  monometallic  orthophosphate  is 
heated  to  redness,  it  also  loses  water  and  is  transformed  into  a  meU^phosphate.  Or  if 
one  of  the  bases  of  a  dimctallic  orthophosphate  is  volatile,  a  metaphosphate  is  likewise 
produced  by  heating  the  salt  to  redness  ;  thus  with  soLlio-ammonic  orthophosphate 
(microscosmic  salt) : 

Na(NH<)HPO<  -  (NH<)HO    =  NaPO'. 
€.  A  trimetallic  orthophosphate  fused  with  a  fixed  anhydride,  silicic  or  boric,  for  ex- 
ample, is  converted  into  a  metaphosphate  by  abstraction  of  an  atom  of  base:  thus — 
Na'PO'  +  SiO=    =    Na-SiO'  -t-  NaPOl 
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Wlien  phosphoric  anhydride  is  fused  with  the  salt  of  a  volatile  anhydride,  an  ortho- 
or  meta-phosphate  is  produced,  according  to  the  facility  with  which  the  volatile 
anhydride  can  be  expelled  from  the  base.  Tlius  witli  sulphate  of  magnesium,  the 
product  is  an  orthophosphate : 

P^O^  +  3Mg"S0'    =    Mg'^P^O'  +  3S0'; 

but  with  sulphate  of  potassium,  in  which  the  sulphuric  anhydride  is  retained  with 
greater  force,  a  metaphosphate  is  produced,  thus: — 

P^O^  +  K-SO*    =    2KP0'  +  SO^ 
Intermediate  between  ortho-  and  meta-phosphates  there  are  at  least  three  distinct 
classes  of  salts,  the  most  important  which  are  the  pyrophosphates  or  paraphos- 

phates,  M''P-0'  or  M''P'0'^.  These  salts  may  be  viewed  as  compounds  of  1  at.  ortho- 
phosphate  and  1  at.  metaphosphate :  M'P^O'  =  M'PO^  +  MPOl 

Pyrophosphate  of  sodium  is  produced  by  heating  disodic  orthophosphate  to  redness, 
tlius : — 

2Na=HP0-'    =    Na<P-0'  +  H^O. 
The  solution  of  this  salt  yields  insoluble  pyroiihosphates  with  lead  and  silver  salts: 
thus  with  nitrate  of  lead — 

NaT-0'  +  2Vh"W0'    =    Pb^P^O'  +  4NaN03 ; 

and  pyrophosphate  of  lead  decomposed  by  sulj^hydric  acid,  yields  pyrophosplioric 
acid;  3HT-0' or  2H20.P-0^ : 

PbT^O'  +  2H-S    =    H^P^'O'  +  2Pb"S. 

Pyrophosphates  are  easily  converted  into  metaphosphates  and  orthophosphates  (and 
vice  versa.)  by  addition  or  subtraction  of  water,  or  a  metallic  base. 

a.  The  production  of  a  pyrophosphate  from  an  orthophosphate  by  loss  of  water  has 
been  already  mentioned. — ;3.  Conversely,  when  a  pyrophosphate  is  heated  with  water 
or  a  base,  it  becomes  an  orthophosphate:  e.  g. — 

Na'P-0'  +  H-'O  =  2NaTO0* 
Na'P-0'  +  2NaH0  =  2NaT0*  +  H^O. 
7.  Pyrophosphoric  acid  heated  to  dull  redness  is  converted  into  metaphosphoric 
acid  :  H^P'^0'  —  H''0  =  2HP0'.  Tlie  converse  reaction  is  not  easily  effected,  inas- 
much as  metaphosphoric  acid  by  absorbing  water  generally  passes  directly  to  the  state 
of  orthophosphoric  acid.  Peligot,  however,  observed  the  formation  of  pyrophosphoric 
from  metaphosphoric  acid  by  very  slow  absorption  of  water  (p.  539). — 5.  When  a 
metallic  metaphosphate  is  treated  with  a  proper  proportion  of  a  hydrate,  oxide,  or  car- 
bonate, it  is  converted  into  a  pyrophosphate  : 

2NaP05  +  Na^CO^    =    NaT'O'  +  CO^. 

Floitmann  and  Henneberg  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  btv.  304),  by  fusing  together  an 
atom  of  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  Na^PO'.NaPO',  witli  two  atoms  of  metaphosphate, 
NaPO',  obtained  a  salt  having  the  composition  Na'P0^3NaP0^  =  Na'^P'O",  wliich 
is  soluble  without  decomposition  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  crystallises  from 
its  solution  by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol.  An  excess  of  hot  water  decomposes  it, 
but  its  cold  aqueous  solution  is  moderately  permanent.  Insoluble  phosphates  of  similar 
composition  may  be  obtained  from  the  sodium-salt  by  double  decomposition.  Fleit- 
mann  and  Henneberg  ol)tained  another  crystallisable  but  very  insoluble  salt,  having  the 
composition  Na^P0*.9NaP0^  =  Na'-P'^O^',  by  fusing  together  1  atom  of  sodic  pyro- 
phosphate with  8  atoms  of  the  metaphosphate ;  and  insoluble  phosphates  of  similar 
constitution  were  obtained  from  it  by  double  decomposition  (see  further  Uelsmann, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  cxviii.  99). 

The  relative  proportions  of  base  and  anhydride  in  these  different  phosphates  is  best 
shown  by  according  to  them  all  the  quantity  of  base  contained  in  the  most  complex 
member  of  the  scries,  that  is  to  say,  6  atoms,  as  in  the  following  table : 

Orthophosphate  61VP0.2P-05    =  41VPP0'. 

Pyrophosphate  6M-0.3P''0^    =  SM'P'^O'. 

Fleitmann  and  Hennebergs  Phosphate  {a)  .  .  %'WOAV^(i''  =  2]M«piO'^ 
Fleitmann  and  Ilcnneberg's  Phosphate  (i)        .       .       eirO.SP^O*    =  M'-P'»0^'. 

Metaphosphate  6M=0.6P«0=    =  12MP0^ 

The  several  modifications  of  phosphoric  acid  and  their  salts  have  been  examined 
chiefly  by  Berzelius  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  ii.  151,  217;  x.  278);  Mitscherlich 
{ihid.  xix.  350);  Gay-Lussae  {ihid.  xU.  331);  Clark  (Ed.  J.  of  Sc.  vii.  298); 
Stromeyer  (Scbw.  J.  Iviii.  123);  Graham  (Phil.  Trans.  1833,  p.  253;  Phil.  Mag. 
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[3]  iv.  401);  Maddrell  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  273;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra.  Ixi.  53); 
Earamelsberg  (Ann.  Ch.  Phurra.  Ivi.  210;  Lxxii.  250;  Jahresb.  18-17-8,  p.  338) ; 
Schwarzenberg  {ibid.  Ixv.  133;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  345);  Persoz  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Ixv.  163;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  352);  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  ixv.  304,  387;  Jahresb,  1847-8,  pp.  354,  357);  H.  Eose  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixxvi.  2,  13  ;  Ixxvii.  319;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  pp.  231,  351) ;  Vogeli  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixix.  180;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  694);  Heintz  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  257,  287; 
lxxii.  264;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  342;  1849,  p.  534);  Ea ew sky  (Compt.  rend.  sxvi. 
205  ;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  240);  Baer  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  255;  Jahresb.  1847-S, 
p.  340) ;  Werther  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixviii.  312 ;  Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  419)  :  Ludwig 
(Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  339;  1849,  p.  230;  1852,  p.  361) ;  Fleitmann  (Ann.  Ch. Pharm. 
lxxii.  231;  Jaliresb.  1849,  p.  233);  Eeynoso  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxiii.  98;  Jahresb. 
1852,  p.  318);  Marignao  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  232;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  339); 
Fresen ius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvi.  p.  216;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  322);  Brandes 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxviii.  272  ;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  381). 

Metaphosphokic  acid,  HPO^  =  ^|o'  =  ^^^^  |o,  or  H=O.P-0^— This 

acid,  discovered  by  Graham,  is  obtained,  as  already  observed,  by  acting  on  phosphoric 
anhydride  with  cold  water,  or  by  heating  orthophosphoric  or  pyrophosphoric  acid  to 
redness.  Orthophosphate  of  ammonium  may  be  substituted  for  the  orthophosphoric 
acid;  but  it  is  dilScult  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  ammonia.  Metaphosphoric  acid  is 
also  prepared  by  decomposing  some  of  its  salts  with  another  acid,  as  by  exposing  the 
lead-salt  suspended  in  water  to  a  current  of  sulphydric  acid  gas. 

IVIetaphosphoric  acid  in  the  solid  state,  as  obtained  by  evaporating  its  soli:tion  and 
heating  the  residue  to  redness,  or  by  boiling  ortho-  or  pyrophosphoric  acid  to  redness^ 
forms  a  transparent,  colourless,  glassy,  iincrystallisable  mass,  which  dissolves  slowly 
though  somewhat  abundantly  in  water,  forming  a  strongly  acid  liquid.  Its  solution 
gives  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  albumin,  nitrate  of  silver,  and  chloride  oj 
bariicm.  The  last-mentioned  precipitate  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  a  large  excess  of 
the  acid.  With  molybdate  of  ammonium  it  gives  no  precipitate  or  coloration,  imtil,  by 
the  action  of  the  free  nitric  acid  present,  it  has  been  fairly  converted  into  orthophos- 
phoric acid. 

Metaphosphoric  acid  is  converted  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  quickly  at  the 
boiling  heat,  into  orthophosphoric  acid,  without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage 
of  pyrophosphoric  acid.  Metaphosphoric  acid  volatilises  completely  at  a  bright  red 
heat,  but,  according  to  H.  Eose,  its  composition  varies  during  the  volatilisation,  the 
last  portions  volatilised  consisting  of  metaphosphoric  acid  and  phosphoric  anhydride  ; 
but  metaphosphoric  acid  cannot  be  completely  dehydrated  by  heat,  or  indeed  by  any 
known  process. 

il/fiffi^j/io^i) Arties,  MPO' or  M-P'O^ — These  salts  are  produced:  1.  By  treating 
the  acid  with  bases. — 2.  By  igniting  a  monometallic  orthophosphate  of  fixed  base,  or  a 
dimetallic  orthophosphate  having  one  fixed  and  one  volatile  base  (aramonio-sodic  phos- 
phate, for  example),  or  a  monometallic  pyrophosphate. — 3.  By  double  decomposition, 
the  insoluble  metaphosphates  of  sUver,  lead,  and  barium,  for  example,  from  nieta- 
phosphate  of  sodium,  and  the  ammonium-salt  by  decomposing  metaphosphate  of  lead 
wth  sulphide  of  ammonium. — 4.  By  heating  trimetallic  orthophosphates  or  dimetallic 
pyrophosphates  with  the  proper  proportions  of  phosphoric  anhydride  or  acid  :  thus — • 

Na'PO*  +  P^O'  =  3NaP0'. 
Na'P^O'  -i-  P'^O^  =  4NaP0». 
Metaphosphates  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  anhydro-salts  of  orthophosphates  and 
pyrophosphates,  a  relation  further  exhibited  by  the  behaviour  of  sodic  or  calcic  meta- 
phosphate when  heated  with  charcoal,  the  salt  then  splitting  up  into  a  trimetallic 
orthophosphate  irreducible  by  the  charcoal,  and  phosphoric  anhydride,  which  is  decom- 
posed by  the  charcoal  into  carbonic  oxide  and  phosphorus  vapour  (p.  500). 

Metaphosphates  of  alkali-metals  are  fusible,  soluble  salts,  not  usually  crystalline. 
The  metaphosphates  are  readily  decomposed  by  other  acids :  thus  even  acetic  acid  will 
decompose  metaphosphate  of  sodium,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid 
and  metaphosphate  of  sodium  precipitates  albumin,  although  neither  reagent  separately 
will  produce  that  effect.  The  circumstances  under  which  metaphosphates  are  con- 
verted into  pyrophosphates  and  orthophosphates  have  been  already  considered. 

Mndifications  of  Mitapkosphates. — The  metaphosphates  are  remarkable  for  ex- 
hibiting very  different  properties,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  prepared. 
These  differences  are  generally  attributed  to  polymeric  modifications,  the  formulae  of 
which  are  determined  chiefly  by  the  relative  numbers  of  atoms  of  the  two  bases  cou- 
lained  in  the  respective  double  salts. 
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a.  Hcxmetaphosphatcs,  IPP'O'^. — Ordinary  metaphosphoric  acid,  obtained  by  tho 
processes  above  described,  forms  double  salts  contaiuiiig  quantities  of  monatomic  metal 
in  the  ratio  of  6  at.  to  1  at.,  or  equivalent  quantities  of  diatomic  metal — the  caleiu- 

sodic  salt,  for  example,  having  the  composition  Ca^Na-(PO^)'-,  or  2NaPO'.5Ca"P-0''. 
The  ordinary  sodium-metaphosphate,  obtained  by  igniting  raonosodic  orthopliosphate 
and  sudden  cooling,  forms  a  vitreous  mass,  the  aqueous  solution  of  -which  gives  gela- 
tinous precipitates  with  the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  and  alkaline  earlli-metals. 

y8.  Trimctaphosphatcs,  M^P^O". — When  a  considerable  quantity  of  ordinary  fused  sodic 
metaphosphate  is  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly,  the  salt  in  solidifying  acquires  a  beauti- 
fully crystalline  structure ;  and  when  this  mass  is  digested  in  a  slight  excess  of  warm 
water,  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  the  larger  stratum  containing  the  crystalline 
and  the  smaller  stratum  the  ordinary  vitreous  salt.  The  solution  of  the  crystalline 
variety  gives  hydrated  crystalline  precipitates  with  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  The 
formulcB  of  the  crystidline  silver-salt  thus  produced  is  3AgP0lH-0.  The  meta- 
phosphoric acid  obtained  from  these  salts  forms  double  salts  containing  2  at.  of  one 
monatomic  metal  to  1  at.  of  another,  or  quantities  of  diatomic  metals  equivalent  to 
these. 

7.  Bimctaphosphates,  M-P-C. — "When  oxide  of  copper  and  a  slight  excess  of  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid  are  heated  together  to  350°,  a  crystalline  powder  is  formed,  insoluble 
in  water,  but  soluble,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  in  sulphuric  acid  and  in  ammonia.  The 
corresponding  metaphosphates  of  the  alkali-metals,  which  are  obtained  by  treating  the 
copper-salt  with  sulphide  of  potassium,  &c.,  are  soluble  in  water,  erystallisable,  and 
converted  by  heat  into  insoluble  salts.  These  metaphosphates  have  a  strong  tendency 
to  form  double  salts,  all  of  which  contain  equal  or  equivalent  numbers  of  atoms  of  the 
two  bases.  For  example,  on  mixing  a  concentrated  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  with 
chloride  of  sodium,  or  of  the  sodium-salt  with  chloride  of  potassium,  a  crystalline  douljle 
salt  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  NaKP-C^.H-O.  Again,  concentrated  solutions 
of  the  ammonitim-salt  and  cupric  chloride  mixed  together,  deposit,  on  addition  of  alcohol, 
blue  crystalline  needles,  having  the  composition  (NII'')^Cu"P*0'^.2H-0. 

5.  Tctramctaphospkates,'M^}?^0''^. — Another  variety  of  metaphosphate  is  formed  by 
heating  phosphoric  acid  witli  oxide  of  lead,  bismuth,  or  cadmium,  or  with  a  mixtm-e  of 
2  at.  sodic  hydrate  and  1  at.  cupric  oxide.  The  lead-salt  is  easily  decomposed  by 
alkaline  sulphides,  and  yields  the  corresponding  salts  of  the  alkali-metals.  The 
sodium-salt  in  combination  with  water  is  viscid  and  elastic,  and  forms,  with  a  larger 
quantity  of  water,  a  gummy  mass,  which  will  not  pass  through  a  filter.  The  double 
salts  of  this  variety  of  metaphosphoric  acid  contain  equal  or  equivalent  numbers  of 
atoms  of  their  two  bases,  like  those  of  the  preceding  ;  but  as  they  differ  in  physical 
properties,  it  is  probable  that  they  are  polymeric  with  the  latter,  the  sodio-cuprie 

salt,  for  example,  having  the  composition  Na'Gu'-P^O-^. 

6.  Monomctaphosphates,  IVIPO'. — Lastly,  there  is  a  variety  of  metaphosphates  dis- 
covered byMaddrell  (Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  iii.  373)  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
insolubility  in  water.  The  potassium-salt  is  produced  by  igniting  hydrate  of  potassium 
and  phosphoric  acid  together  in  equivalent  proportions  ;  the  ammonium-salt  by  heating 
dimetaphosphate  of  ammonium  to  250°.  These  metaphosphates  are  also  formed  by 
adding  phosphoric  acid  in  excess  to  solutions  of  sulphates  or  nitrates,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  heating  the  residues  to  316°  or  upwards.  They  are  crystalline  anhy- 
drous powders.    There  are  no  double  salts  of  this  variety. 

Pyeophosphoeic  Acid,  HT^O'  =  0'  =  ffPO'.HPO^  =  2n=0.P=0\ 

— This  acid,  discovered  t)y  Dr.  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  may  be  prepared  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  orthophosphoric  acid  till  its  temperature  rises  to  215°,  but  the  product  is 
always  somewhat  contaminated  with  unchanged  orthophosphoric  acid.  A  purer  product 
is  obtained  by  decomposing  pyrophosphate  of  lead  with  sulphydrie  acid,  and  evaporating 
the  filtrate  till  it  attains  the  temperature  above  mentioned.  As  thus  prepared  it  forms  a 
soft  glass.  Peligot,  however,  found  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixxiii.  286)  that  fused 
phosphoric  acid  (metaphosphoric  acid),  left  to  itself  in  a  bottle  for  several  years, 
during  which  time  it  absorbed  water,  formed  at  the  top  transparent  crystals  of  ortho- 
phosphoric acid,  in  the  middle  a  mother-liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'7,  and  at  the  bottom, 
opaque  indistinct  crystals  of  pyrophosphoric  acid  resembling  loaf-sugar. 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  is  converted  into  metaphosphoric  acid  when  heated  to  redness, 
and  into  orthophosphoric  acid  when  boiled  with  water.  The  last  conversion  takes 
place  also  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  very  slowly,  so  that  the  aqueous  acid  may  be 
kept  unaltered  for  even  half  a  year  (Graham).  Pyrophosphoric  acid  in  aqueous 
solution  does  not  precipitate  albumin,  chloride  of  hariura,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  but  after 
neutralisation  it  gives  white  precipitates  with  the  last  two  reagents. 

Fijrophosphatcs. — Pyrophosphoric  acid  being  tetrabasic  is  capable  of  forming 
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four  classes  of  salts,  three  acid  and  one  neutral,  represented,  in  the  case  of  monatomic 
metals,  by  the  formulae  : 

MH^P^O',    WmP^O',    M'HP^O',    and  M'PO'. 
The  neutral  pyrophosphates  may  be  produced,  as  already  observed,  by  igniting  dime- 
tallic  orthophosphates  ;  also,  by  neutralising  the  acid  with  bases,  or  by  heating  any 
form  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  metaphosphate,  with  a  quantity  of  oxide,  hydrate  or  car- 
bonate, sufficient  to  furnish  the  required  quantity  of  base  :  e.  ff.  — 

2HP0'    +    2Na'C03      =      NaT^O-    +    200'    +  H^O. 

2NaP0'   +    2NaH0       =      Na'P=0'    +  H-0. 
Acid  pyrophosphates  may  be  prepared  by  neutralising  one  quantity  of  the  acid  with  a 
base  and  adding  thereto  one-third,  or  one,  or  three  more  proportions  of  acid. 

Many  pyrophosphates  are  formed  by  double  decomposition.  Solutions  of  pyrophos- 
phates, even  when  much  diluted,  give  precipitates  with  salts  of  calcium,  barixtm,  had, 
and  silver.  The  precipitates  formed  by  sodic  pyrophosphate  in  solutions  of  copper, 
nickel,  and  some  other  metals,  are  double  salts,  containing  2  at.  sodium  to  3  at.  of  the 
diatomic  metal  (p.  237) :  e.  g. — 

2NaT20'    +    3Cu"CP      =      Cu'Na^P'O"    -t-  6NaCl. 
This  constitution  is  exhibited  by  most  of  the  double  pyrophosphates,  and  seems  to 
favour  the  notion  that  these  salts  are  compounds  of  orthophosphates  and  metaphos- 
phates:  thus,  CuWP^O'^  =  Cu»P208.2NaPO'. 

Among  neutral  pyrophosphates,  those  of  the  alkali-metals  only  are  soluble  in  water ; 
their  solutions  have  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  cannot  be  boiled  without  conversion 
into  orthophosphates.  The  other  salts  are  soluble  in  acids,  and  generally  in  an  excess 
of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  forming  the  double  salts  just  mentioned,  which  exhibit  a  pecu- 
liar behaviour  with  reagents.  Thus,  from  a  solution  of  ferric  or  manganous  pjTophos- 
phate  in  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  the  heavy  metal  can  scarcely  be  precipitated  by 
sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium.  The  insoluble  pyrophosphates  are  soluble 
also  in  excess  of  the  heavy  metallic  salt  from  which  they  are  precipitated;  the  solution 
is  precipitated  by  heat,  and  the  precipitate  is  not  redissolved  on  cooling — as  is  the  case 
with  orthophosphates  under  similar  circumstances.  The  alkaline-earthy  pyrophos- 
phates dissolve  with  difficulty  in  acetic  acid. 

When  a  pyrophosphate  containing  a  metal  reducible  from  its  oxide  by  heat  alone  is 
ignited  in  a  stream  of  hydrogev,  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  water,  phosphoric  aci'i,  and 
other  phosphorus-compounds  are  separated ;  if  the  oxide  is  irreducible  by  itself,  but 
reducible  by  hydrogen,  a  metallic  phosphide  is  formed,  while  water  and  various  phos- 
phorus-compounds escape ;  if  the  oxide  is  not  reducible  by  hydrogen,  the  pjTophos- 
phate  is  resolved  into  an  orthophosphate  and  phosphoric  anhydride  (3M''P-0'  = 
\M?V0*  +  P-0*),  which  latter  is  partly  decomposed  into  phospliorous  acid,  phospho- 
retted  hydrogen,  and  red  phosphorus.    (Struve,  J.  p.  Chem.  Ixxix.  345.) 

The  other  reactions  by  which  pyrophosphates  are  converted  into  ortho-  and  meta- 
phosphates  have  been  already  considered. 

Oethophosphokic  acid,  HT0<  =  ^'jjo'  =  1 0',  or  3ffO.P20^— 

This  acid  is  produced,  as  already  observed :  1.  By  the  action  of  boiling  water  on 
phosphoric  anhydride,  metaphosphoric  acid,  or  pyrophosphoric  acid. — 2.  By  the  com- 
bustion of  phosplioretted  hydrogen  in  air  or  oxygen. — 3.  By  the  oxidation,  spontaneous 
or  otherwise,  of  hypophosphorous  and  phosphorous  acids. — 4.  By  oxidising  phosphorus 
with  nitric  or  hypochlorous  acid. — 5.  By  decomposing  its  salts  with  acids,  tricalcic 
phosphate  (bone-earth)  for  example,  with  sulphm-io  acid,  or  phospliatc  of  lead  with 
sulphydric  acid. — 6.  By  tlie  action  of  water  on  phosphoric  oxychloride : 

PCPO  +  3ffO    =    ffPO*  +  3HC1. 
Pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  acted  upon  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  yields  phosphoric 
oxychloride  : 

PCI'  +  H'O    =    2HC1  +  PCPO, 

which  may  be  converted  by  a  larger  quantity  of  water  into  phosphoric  acid. 

Preparation. — 1.  By  the  action  of  Nitric  Acid,  on  Phosphurus. — One  part  of 
phosphorus  is  heated  in  a  retort  with  about  15  pts.  of  dilute  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  12  until  it  is  dissolved.  The  distillate  which  contains  some  phosphorous  acid 
is  then  returned  to  the  retort,  and  the  entire  liquid  is  evaporated  down.  At  a  certain 
degree  of  concentration,  a  very  considerable  effervescence  occurs,  due  to  the  oxidation 
of  the  phosphorous  acid  into  phosphoric  acid.  Small  quantities  of  nitric  acid  are  then 
added  from  time  to  time,  until  the  last  addition  no  longer  produces  effervescence,  after 
wliieh  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  expel  the  nitric  acid.  If  the  evaporation  is  carried 
so  far  as  to  produce  pyrophosphoric  or  even  metaphosphoric  acid,  the  residue  is  to  bo 
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boiled  for  a  short  time  in  water,  whereby  these  last  two  acids)  are  reconverted  into 
orthophosphoric  acid. 

2.  From  Bonc-ash. — Bone-ash  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid,  as  described  on 
page  500,  and  the  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  insoluble  gypsum  is  concentrated  to  a 
small  bulli  and  mixed  with  more  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  a  farther  precipitate  of 
gypsum  is  formed,  which  after  dilution  with  water  is  separated  by  straining  through 
linen.  This  operation  of  evaporation  to  a  small  bulk,  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid, 
dilution  with  water,  and  filtration,  is  repeated  a  second  and  even  a  thix-d  time,  till  the 
lime  is  completely  removed.  The  acid  is  next  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  gently 
ignited  to  expel  the  sulphuric  acid.  The  residue,  which  still  contains  magnesia  and 
soda,  derived  from  the  bone-ash,  is  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  these  impurities  by 
solution  in  boiling  water,  concentration,  and  heating  for  about  half  an  hour  to  31 5*^. 
A  white  powder  then  separates,  consisting  of  sodio-magnesic  metapliosphate,  SMg'T-O". 
2NaF0''.  The  syrupy  mass  is  left  to  cool,  afterwards  dissolv<'d  in  cold  water, 
and  the  liquid  is  filtered.  The  filtrate  when  boiled  constitutes  a  solution  of  ortho- 
phosphoric  acid,  contaminated  with  a  trace  of  sodium,  but  otherwise  pure.  To  obtain 
a  perfectly  pure  phosphoric  acid,  recoui-se  must  be  had  either  to  the  oxidation  of 
phosphorus  with  nitric  acid  or  to  the  following  process. 

3.  Frum  Pintachloride  of  Phosphorus. — CMorine  is  passed  in  excess  through 
phosphorus  melted  under  water,  whereby  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  is  pi-oduced,  and 
immediately  decomposed  by  the  water  into  hydrochloric  and  orthophosphoric  acids : 

POP  +  4H-0    =    HTO'  +  5HC1. 

The  phosphoric  acid  may  be  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  by  ebxdlition. 

Properties. —  Orthophosphoric  acid  may  be  obtained  in  hard,  transparent,  prismatic 
crystals,  by  concentrating  its  solution  to  a  thin  syrup,  and  then  allowing  it  to  stand  for 
some  time  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

According  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiii.  183),  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
aqueous  solution  varies  with  its  strength  in  the  manner  shown  by  the  following 
table : 


Percentage  of  Specific  gravity 

H^PO'.  at  15°. 

6    .       .       .  .  1-0333 

12     .       .       .  .  1-0688 

18    ...  .  1-1065 


Perrentaije  of  Specific  gravity 

HSPC.  ai  1.1°. 

24     ...  .  11463 

36    ...  .  1-2338 

54    .       .       .  .  1-3840 


The  aqueous  solution  may  be  heated  to  160°  without  altering  the  character  of  the 
acid;  but  at  213°  it  is  converted  principally  into  pyrophosphoric  acid,  while  above 
this  temperature  metaphosphoric  acid  begins  to  be  formed,  and,  after  the  apphcation  of 
a  full  red  heat,  constitutes  the  entire  residue. 

Aqueous  orthophosphoric  acid  has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  at  a  boiling  heat 
decomposes  the  salts  of  most  volatile  acids.  It  does  not  precipitate  solutions  of 
albumin,  chloride  of  barium,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  ferric  chloride,  until  completely  or 
partially  neutralised,  when  it  gives  the  reactions  presently  to  be  described. 

Orthopkosphates. — MII^PO*   and  M"H'P^O^  7nonomctallio  or  diacid  salts; 

M-HPO^  and  M"HPO^,  dimi  tallic  or  monoacid  salts ;  M^PO',  M'P'-O',  and  M"'PO^ 
trimciallic,  neutral,  or  normal  salts.  There  are  also  superbasic  orthophosphates,  many 
of  which  occur  as  natural  minerals — e.g.  green  ironstone,  Fe"TO*.Fe  "IPO' ; 
turquois,  A1"T0<.A1"'H^0-.H^0. 

Many  other  phosphates  are  also  found  in  nature,  though  rarely  in  a  state  of  purity ; 
they  frequently  occur  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  arsenates,  with  which  they  are 
isomorphous.  Several  native  phosphates  are  found  in  combination  with  fluorides  or 
chlorides — the  cvpatitis  and  wagnerites,  for  example.  H.  Deville  and  Caron  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  242)  have  prepared  crystaUised  compounds  of  this  kind  by  igniting  a 
trimetallic  phosphate  with  an  excess  of  the  corresponding  chloride  or  fluoride,  and 
washing  out  the  excess  of  the  chloride  or  fluoride  from  the  crystallised  compound, 
which  separates  on  cooling. 

The  phosphates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  usually  prepared  by  treating  phosphoric 
acid  or  dicalcic  pihosphate  (superphosphate  of  lime)  with  alkaline  hycbates  or 
carbonates.  Dicalcic  phosphate  boiled  with  solution  of  sodic  carbonate  yields  the 
ordinary  disodic  phosphate,  and  from  this  the  monosodie  and  trisodic  salts  are 
obtained  by  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid  and  caustic  soda  respectively.  The 
potassium  and  ammonium-salts  may  be  prepared  in  a  similar  manner.  Insoluble 
phosphates  are  prepared  by  precipitating  soluble  salts  of  the  respective  metals  with 
alkaline  phosphates. 

Among  trimetallic  phosphates,  those  only  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  solutions  have  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  whence  these  salts  were  formerly  called 
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basic  phosphates :  they  are  decomposed  even  by  carbonic  acid,  producing  mixtures  of 
alkaline  carbonate  and  dimetallic  phospbate  :  e.g. — 

Na^PO^  +  H'CO^    =    Na-HPO'  +  NaECO'. 

Among  dimetallic.  phosphates,  those  of  the  allcali-metals  are  soluble  in  water.  They 
are  often  called  neutral  phosjihates,  though  their  solutions  have  a  feebly  alkaline 
reaction.  The  remaining  dimetallic  phosjjhates  are  unstable,  and  generally  insoluble 
compounds,  which  have  a  strong  tendency  to  decompose  into  soluble  monometallic  and 
insoluble  trimetallio  salts. 

The  monometallic  phosphates  are  all  soluble  in  water,  forming  strongly  acid  solu- 
tions. Most  trimetallic  phosphates  dissolve  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  aqueous  phos- 
phoric, nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acids,  being  probably  converted  at  the  same  time  into 
monometallic  salts  ;  but  monometallic  phosphates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  not,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  known  as  definite  compounds. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  heavy  metals,  silver  and  lead  for  instance,  form 
only  one  class  of  orthophosphates,  viz.  the  trimetallic  phosphates ;  consequentlj-,  when 
a  solution  of  a  monometallic  or  dimetallic  phosphate  of  alkali-metal,  which  is  either 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  to  test-paper,  is  added  to  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  or  other  heavy  metallic  salt,  a  precipitate  of  trimetallic  phosphate  is 
produced,  and  free  acid  passes  into  the  solution,  so  that  the  liquid  acquires  a  strong  acid 
reaction  ;  e.  g. — 

NaHTO*    +    3AgN0'       =       Ag'PO'    -t-      NaNO'  -i-  2HN0'. 
Na^HPO^    +    3AgN0^       =       Ag'PO*    +    2NaN0^  +  HXOl 
Reactions. — 1.  Soluble  orthophosphates  give  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  lemon-yellow 
precipitate  of  triargentic  phosphate,  Ag^PO^  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  ammonia. 

2.  With  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  they  form  a  white  precipitate  of  triplumbic  phosphate, 

Pb^P-0^,  insoluble  in  ammonia  and  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  If  a  chloride  is 
present,  the  precipitate  contains  chloride  of  lead  chemically  combined  with  the  phos- 
phate. Phosphate  of  lead  fused  before  the  blowpipe  forms  a  crystalline  bead  on  cooling. 

3.  With  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  calcium,  orthophosphates  give  white  pre- 
cipitates of  dimetallic  j)hosphates,  Ba"IIPO'  and  Ca"HJ?0*,  easily  soluble  in  niti-ic, 
hydrochloric,  and  acetic  acid. 

4.  With  sidphate  or  chloride  of  magtiesium,  to  which  ammonia  and  chloride  of  am- 
monium have  been  added,  they  give  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  ammonio-niag- 
nesian  phosphate,  (NH*)=Mg^P-OM2H20,  easily  soluble  in  all  acids,  slightly  soluble 
in  pure  water,  hut  absolutely  insoluble  in  water  containing  free  ammonia,  even  in  presence 
of  excess  of  ammoniacal  salts.  In  very  dilute  solutions  the  precipitate  forms  very 
slowly ;  its  deposition  is  accelerated  by  scratching  with  a  glass  rod  the  inside  of  the  vessel 
containing  the  solution. 

5.  'With  ferric  chloride,  soluble  orthophosphates  give  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  of 
ferric  phosphate,  Fe"'PO\  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  excess  of  ferric  chloride,  in 
ferric  acetate,  and  in  ammonia,  but  absolutely  insoluble  in  acetic  acid ;  so  that  it  forms 
when  acetate  of  sodium  is  added  to  its  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  or  when  acetate 
of  sodium  and  a  little  ferric  chloride  are  added  to  the  solution  of  an  alkaline-earthy 
phosphate.* 

6.  Uranic  nitrate  behaves  with  soluble  orthophosphates  in  the  same  manner  as  ferric 
salts. 

7.  Me.rcurous  nitrate  gives  with  soluble  orthophosphates  a  white  precipitate 
easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  If  the  solution  of  any  orthophosphate  in  excess  of  nitric 
acid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  complete  dryness  with  excess  of  metallic  mer- 
cury, and  the  dry  residue  (which  contains  no  free  acid)  is  treated  with  water,  all  the 
metals  contained  in  the  phosphates  are  dissolved  as  nitrates,  while  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  remains  undissolved  as  mercurous  phosphate.  This  reaction  is 
employed  by  H.  Eose,  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  fi'om  all  metals  except 
mercury. 

8.  With  nitrate  of  Insynuth,  soluble  orthophosphates  give  a  white  precipitate  of 
bismuth-phosphate,  13i"'P0\  insoluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

9.  When  a  solution  of  moh/bdate  of  am  monium  is  added  to  the  solution  of  any  ortho- 
phosphate  containing  free  nitric  acid,  and  the  whole  is  heated,  the  solution  immediately 
turns  yellow,  and  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of  phosphomolybdate  of  ammonium  is 
formed  either  immediately  or  after  some  time.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acids, 
soluble  in  ammonia  or  in  excess  of  the  phosphate ;  hence  this  reaction  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  detection  of  smaR  traces  of  phosphoric  acid  (as  in  minerals,  soils,  or  the 
deposits  from  mineral  springs). 

*  Arsenic  acid  exhibits  this  reaction  as  well  .is  phosphoric  acid  ;  and  uluminimu-salts  ate  precipitated 
under  the  same  circumstances,  though  not  so  completely  as  ferric  salts. 
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For  the  detection  of  orthopliosplioric  acid  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  cldorideof 
ammovium,  amiiionia,  and  a  magnesium-salt  are  generally  employed — in  an  acid  solution, 
ferric  chloride  n,jid  acetate  of  sodium.  The  most  delicate  reagent  of  all  is  mohjhdate  of 
ammonium.  Arsenic  acid,  which  exhibits  all  these  reactions,  is  easily  distinguished 
from  phosphoric  acid,  and  if  present  may  be  entirely  removed,  by  passing  sulpliydric 
acidgas  through  the  solution  previously  mixed  with  sulphurous  acid  (i.  638).  Meta- 
phosphoric  and  pyrophosphoric  acids  are  distinguished  from  orthopliosplioric 
acid  by  their  reaction  with  nitrate  of  silver  (tlie  former  also  by  its  property  of  coagu- 
lating albumin,  p.  536);  also  by  molybdate  of  amnioniuiii,  with  whicli  they-  do  not 
produce  any  yellow  precipitate  or  coloration  until  they  are  converted  by  tlie  free  nitric 
acid  present  into  orthophosplioric  acid. 

Trimetallic  orthophosphates  of  fixed  bases  are  not  at  all  decomposed  by  ignition  ; 
dimetallic  and  monometallic  phosphates  are  converted  by  ignition  into  pyropliosphates 
andmetaphosphates  respectively.  The  trimetallic  phosphates  of  alkali-met  als  and  alkaline 
earth-metals  are  not  decomposed  by  ignition  with  charcoal,  but  the  mono-  and  dimetallic 
phosphates  of  these  bases  are  decomposed  into  trimetallic  plios]ihates  and  free  phosphorus 
(p.rjOO).  The  trimetallic  phosphates  of  the  heavy  niptals,  on  tlic  contrary,  ai'e  decomposed 
by  ignition  with  charcoal,  generally  yielding  metallic  phosphides;  Initthe  lead-salt  yields 
metallic  lead  and  phosphorus-vapour.  The  several  phosphates  of  magnesium  when  heated 
with  charcoal  give  off  phosphorus  and  leave  magnesia.  Potassium  or  sodium  heated  with 
phosphates  effects  a  reduction  of  the  salts  and  formation  of  a  phosphide  of  the  alkali- 
metal,  which  gives  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  when  moistened  with  water.  Tlie  alka- 
line-earthy phosphates  are  only  partially  decomposed  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, while  most  other  insoluble  phosphates  (e.  g.  those  of  magnesium,  zinc,  copper, 
manganese,  and  iron)  are  completely  decomposed  by  this  means;  the  fused  mass 
always  contains  orthopliosplioric  acid.  By  boiling  in  a  solution  of  caustic  alkali 
or  alkaline  carbonate  the  insoluble  phosphates  are  only  partially  or  not  at  all  decom- 
posed. Phosphate  of  aluminium  can  only  be  decomposed  (in  the  dry  way)  by  fusion 
with  its  own  weight  of  silica,  and  six  times  its  weight  of  sodic  carbon^ite. 

Quantitative  Anali/sis  of  Phos2}hatcs  :  Estimation  and  Separation  of 

Phosphoric  Acid. 

1.  Estimation  hi;  means  of  Lead-oxide. — When  phosphoric  acid  exists  in  a  solution 
containing  no  fixed  base,  and  no  other  acid  except  nitric  acid,  it  may  be  estimated 
by  adding  a  known  weight  of  lead-oxide,  then  evaporating  and  calcining  in  the  manner 
already  described  for  the  estimation  of  hypophosphorous  acid  (p.  52t).  This  method 
is  directly  applicable  to  the  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  in  all  its  modifications. 

2.  By  precipitation  as  Ammonio-viagnesian  Phospliate. — The  precipitation  of  ortlio- 
phosphoric  acid  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  which  it  exists  in  the  free  state  or  com- 
bined with  an  alkali,  is  best  effected  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  and 
excess  of  ammonia,  chloride  of  ammonium  being  likewise  added  to  prevent  the  precipi- 
tation of  magnesia  in  the  form  of  hydrate.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  precipitated  as 
amnionio-maguesian  phosphate,  (NH^)^Mg^P-O'.  The  precipitate  does  not  settle  down 
at  once,  but  its  deposition  may  be  accelerated  by  leaving  the  vessel  in  a  warm  place. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to  allow  the.  liquid  to  become  very  hot,  as  in  that 
case  hydrate  of  magnesium  will  be  precipitated,  and  will  be  very  difficult  to  redissolve. 
The  precipitate,  after  standing  for  about  two  houi-s,  is  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed 
with  water  containing  ammonia,  as  pure  water  decomposes  it.  It  is  then  dried  and 
ignited,  whereby  it  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate  of  magnesium,  Mg"O.P-0^  or 
Mg-P'O',  containing  63-G7  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  P-0^  and  27'98  per 
cent,  of  phosphorus. 

If  the  phosphoric  acid  is  in  the  state  of  meta-  or  pyrophosphoric  acid,  it  must  first  be 
converted  into  the  orthopliosplioric  acid  by  fusing  the  salt  wit  h  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  carbonate  of  sodium,  or,  better,  with  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potassium  and  car- 
bonate of  sodium  in  equivalent  proportions,  which  fuses  at  a  much  lower  temperature. 
By  this  fusion  with  excess  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  the  jshosphoric  acid  is  in  most  cases 
completely  separated  from  any  other  base  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  and  converted 
into  a  tribasic  phosphate  of  the  alkali-metal,  which  may  then  be  treated  as  above. 
The  conversion  may  also  be  eifected  by  pi-olonged  boiling  with  water,  acids,  or  alkalis. 

3.  As  Phosphate  of  Bismuth. — In  a  solution  free  from  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
phosphoric  acid  may  be  correctly  estimated  by  precipitation  with  nitrate  of  bismuth.  The 
precipitate  consists  of  bismuth-phosphate,  Bi"TO^  or  Bi-'0''.P-0'',  containing  23-28  percent. 

Pyrophosplioric  acid  is  also  completely  precipitated  by  nitrate  of  bismuth,  the  pre- 
cipitate 2Bi-'0'.3P-'0^  containing  31 -28  per  cent.  P-0^;  nietaphosphoric  acid  must  be  con- 
verted into  orthophosplioric  acid  by  boiling  with  nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  and  lij-dro- 
chloric  acids,  if  present,  must  be  removed  by  precipitation  with  chloride  of  barium  and 
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nitrate  of  silver  respectively,  the  excess  of  silver  in  the  latter  case  being  then  precipi- 
tated by  sulphydrie  acid.  If  the  solution  contains  iron  iu  the  state  of  ferric  salt,  the 
phosphate  of  bismuth  is  but  slowly  precipitated,  and  always  contains  iron,  but  this  source 
of  error  may  be  obviated  by  reducing  the  ferric  oxide  to  ferrous  oxide  (best  with  sul- 
phydrie acid) ;  the  process  is  thus  rendered  available  for  the  estimation  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  soils,  coprolites,  iron  ores,  &c.  (Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  1.  416;  li.  882).  Ac- 
cording to  M'Curdy,  Brush,  and  Johnson,  however  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxi.  281  ; 
.Jahresb.  1861,  p.  823),  the  alumina  in  such  substances  introduces  a  similar  error;  and 
the  process  is  likewise  inapplicable  to  solutions  containing  chromic  or  uranic  oxide. 

4.  Estimation  by  vieans  of  Stamiic  Oxide. — This  method,  first  proposed  by  Eeynoso 
(.4un.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  354  ;  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  613),  depends  on  the  insolubility  of 
stannic  phosphate  in  nitric  acid.  A  known  weight  of  pure  tin-foil,  and  the  substance 
in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  is  to  be  determined,  are  treated  simultaneously  vrith  an 
excess  of  nitric  acid ;  the  liquid  is  fi.ltered  as  soon  as  the  tin  is  completely  oxidised,  and 
the  residue  is  washed,  dried,  and  calcined.  Its  weight,  diminished  by  that  of  the  stannic 
oxide  formed  from  the  weight  of  tin  employed,  gives  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride present.    The  nitric  acid  solution  contains  all  the  bases  present. 

In  calcining  the  stannic  phosphate,  care  must  be  taken  to  allow  free  access  of  air,  as 
otherwise  part  of  the  stannic  oxide  may  be  reduced  by  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the 
filter  or  of  the  flame  ;  to  avoid  such  sources  of  error,  it  is  best  to  moisten  the  mass  with 
nitric  acid  before  calcining.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  tin  be  quite  pure  and  added 
in  considerable  excess,  equal  to  eight  or  ten  times  the  weight  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to 
be  estimated. 

A  modification  of  this  method  proposed  by  Eeissig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xeviii.  339  ; 
Jahresb.  1856,  p.  726)  consists  in  dissolving  the  washed  precipitate  of  stannic  phos- 
phate in  caustic  potash,  diluting  with  water,  saturating  with  sulphydrie  acid,  and  adding 
an  excess  of  acetic  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  tin  as  stannic  sulphide. 
The  phosphoric  acid  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

Precipitation  by  Uranic  salts. — This  method,  first  proposed  by  Leconte  (Compt. 
rend.  xxix.  55;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  672;  1853,  p.  642),  and  afterwards  modified  by 
Arendt  and  Knopp  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixx.  385;  Jahresb.  1856,  p.  728),  consists  in  pre- 
cipitating the  phosphoric  acid  by  a  solution  of  uranic  acetate.  This  solution,  prepared 
by  precipitating  uranic  nitrate  or  chloride  with  ammonia,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate 
in  acetic  acid,  without  previous  filtration,  is  added  to  the  solution  containing  the  phos- 
phoric acid,  which,  if  it  contains  inorganic  acids  (it  is  best  to  dissolve  the  phosphate  iu 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid),  should  be  previously  mixed  with  acetate  of  sodium.  On 
heating  the  mixture,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  ammonio-uranic  phos- 
phate, which  is  reduced  by  ignition  to  uranic  pyrophosphate,  2U^0^.3P'0*.  The  bases 
previously  combined  with  the  phosphoric  acid  remain  in  solution,  the  phosphates 
of  diatomic  metals,  barium,  calcium,  magnesium,  &c.,  being  easily  decomposed  in  this 
manner,  and  even  aluminic  and  ferric  phosphates  being  decomposed  by  prolonged 
heating  with  a  large  excess  of  uranic  acetate  in  presence  of  acetate  of  ammonium  and 
free  acetic  acid ;  but  the  method  is  not  much  used,  on  account  of  the  great  difliculty  of 
thoroughly  washing  the  precipitate  of  ammonio-uranic  phosphate. 

6.  Estimation  by  means  of  Ferric  salts. — This  method,  proposed  by  Bert  hi  er,  con- 
sists in  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  pliosphate  a  solution  of  ferric  nitrate  or  chloride 
containing  a  known  quantity  of  iron  (best  prepared  by  dissolving  a  kno\\Ti  weight  of 
clean  iron-wire  in  nitro-mui'iatic  acid),  and  precipitating  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate, 
consisting  of  ferric  phosphate  with  excess  of  ferric  oxide,  is  carefully  washed  with  hot 
water,  then  dried  and  ignited  ;  its  weight,  diminished  by  that  of  the  ferric  oxide  pro- 
duced from  the  known  weight  of  iron,  gives  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  anhydride 
present. 

It  is  important  to  use  an  excess  of  iron  (at  least,  1  pt.  of  iron  to  2  pts.  of  phosphoric 
anhydride  to  be  estimated),  otherwise  a  phosphate  of  iron  will  be  formed  which  dis- 
solves in  ammonia.  But  even  when  the  proper  quantity  of  iron  is  added,  there  is  .still 
a  loss  of  ferric  oxide  during  the  washing  of  the  precipitate,  the  wash-water,  wliether 
pure  water  or  water  containing  ammonia  be  used,  being  always  more  or  less  coloured : 
hence  this  method,  in  the  form  above  described,  cannot  be  depended  upon  when  great 
accuracy  is  required.  For  the  precipitation  of  pjTophosphoric  acid,  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity of  iron  is  required  than  for  orthopliosphoric  acid. 

Much  more  exact  results  are  obtained  by  nearly  neutralising  the  liquid  containing  the 
phosphoric  acid  and  the  ferric  salt  with  an  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate,  then  adding  a 
considerable  quantity  of  sodic  acetate,  and  boiling.  The  whole  of  the  phosplioric  acid 
and  iron  are  thereby  precipitated  as  basic  ferric  phosphate,  mixed  with  basic  ferric 
acetate,  while  the  solution  becomes  perfectly  colourless,  and  does  not  retain  a  trace  of 
iron.    The  liquid  is  then  to  be  boiled,  filtered  while  still  hot,  an<l  washed  with  boiling 
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water  containing  a  little  acetate  of  ammonium.  The  waslied  precipitate  is  dried  iunl 
caJcincd  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  residue  then  moistened  with  a  little  nitric  acid, 
lieated  again  and  weighed,  and  tlie  quantity  of  phosphoric  anhydride  calculated  as  before. 
'J 'he  method  thus  modified  may  be  used  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
baryta,  strontia,  lime,  and  magnesia. 

Another  modification  of  Berthier's  method  introduced  by  K obeli  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
xxxvi.  301  ;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  566)  consists  in  precipitating  the  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  ferric  oxide  with  carbonate  of  barium  instead  of  ammonia.  The  waslied  and 
dried  precipitate  is  weighed,  then  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  barium  is 
jireeipitated  by  sulpliuric  acid.  Tlie  weight  of  barytic  sulphate  tlius  obtained  gives,  by 
calculation,  tlie  quantity  of  barytic  carbijnate  added;  and  this  weight,  together  with 
that  of  the  ferric  oxide  deducted  from  the  total  weiglit  of  the  precipitate,  gives  the 
quantity  of  pho.sphoric  anhydride,  This  method  may  be  used  for  the  separation  of 
phosphoric  acid  from  all  bases  which  are  not  precipitated  by  carlionate  of  barium. 

7.  -By  Ccric  salt^. — A  solution  of  eerie  nitrate  or  sulphate  produces  in  the  nitric  acid 
solution  of  any  pliosphate,  e.g.  calcic,  ferric,  viranic,  or  aluminic  phosphate,  a  white  or 
slightly  yellowish  precipitate  of  eerie  jihosphate  of  constant  composition  and  insoluble 
in  the  acid  liquid.  (Damourand  H.  D e ville,  Instit.  1858,  pi.  69  ;  Jahresb.  1858, 
p.  693.) 

Volum  etric  Methods. — The  volumetric  process  most  generally  used  for  the  estima- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  is  that  of  Li  e b  i  g,  which  depends  upon  the  insolubility  of  ferric 
phosphate  in  acetic  acid.  Tlie  solution  containing  the  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with 
acetic  acid  or  acetate  of  sodium,  according  as  it  is  neutral  or  acid  ;  and  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride  or  ammonio-ahiminie  sulphate  (ammonia-alum)  of  linown  strength  is  added,  in 
quantity  just  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  ferric  phos- 
phate (Fe-'O^.P^O^  or  Fe"'PO^).  The  chief  difficulty  in  tliis  process  is  to  determine 
the  moment  when  the  precipitation  is  complete.  For  this  purpose,  Liebig  places  a 
drop  of  solution  of  feiTOcyanide  of  potassium  on  a  piece  of  white  filter-paper,  leaves  it  to 
spread,  then  lays  another  piece  of  filter-paper  over  the  first,  and  places  on  it  a  drop  of  the 
liquid  to  which  the  ferric  phosphate  has  been  added.  This  liquid,  in  passing  through 
the  paper,  parts  with  the  ferric  phosphate  which  it  holds  in  suspension,  before  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  solution  of  ferrocyanide  on  the  lower  piece  of  paper  :  hence  no 
blueing  of  the  latter  will  take  place,  unless  the  liquid  contains  an  excess  of  ferric 
chloride.  The  addition  must,  therefore,  be  continued  till  a  faint  blueing  of  the  ferro- 
cyanide just  begins  to  take  jilace.  This  method  is  used  by  Liebig  for  the  estimation 
of  phosphoric  acid  in  urine. 

Raewsky  (Jahresb.  1847-8,  p.  945")  adds  an  excess  of  the  ferric  solution,  collects 
the  precipitated  ferric  phosphate  on  a  filter  ;  dissolves  it,  after  washing,  in  liydrocldoric 
acid  ;  and  determines  the  quantity  of  iron  in  it  by  Margueritte's  method  with  per- 
manganate of  potassium  (i.  263) ;  and  thence  calculates  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  the  formula  Fe"TO^ 

General  Methods  of  separating  Phosphoric  Acid  from  Bases. 

a.  B)/  M(  rcm-ous  Nitrate. — This  reaction,  already  mentioned  (p.  542),  affijrds  the  means 
of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  all  bases  whatever.  The  phosphate,  or  mixture  of 
phosphates,  being  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  the  solution  may  either  be  evaporated  to 
dryness  in  contact  with  metallic  mercury,  or  exactly  neutralised  with  caustic  potash  or 
snda,  and  then  mixed  with  mercurons  nitrate,  which  throws  down  the  mercury  as 
luercurous  phosphate. 

In  most  cases  the  first  of  these  methods  is  to  be  preferred.  The  solution  of  the 
phosphate  in  nitric  acid  is  placed  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  pure  metallic  mercury  is 
a:li!(  i',  in  such  quantity  that  a  small  portion  may  remain  undissolved  by  the  nitric  acid. 
The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  complete  dryness  over  a  water-bath,  so  as  to  expel 
the  whole  of  the  free  nitric  acid;  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  water,  which  dissolves 
all  the  bases  as  nitrates,  leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  undissolved  as  mercurous 
]iliosphate.  This  salt,  after  drying,  is  mixed  in  a  platinum  crucible  with  an  excess  of 
dry  carlionate  of  sodium,  or,  better,  of  a  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic  carbonates  in 
equivalent  proportions  ;  and  heated  over  a  lamp,  first  to  a  temperature  below  redness, 
and  not  sufficient  to  fuse  the  mass,  till  all  the  metallic  mercury  and  all  the  mercury- 
salts  excepting  tlie  jiliosphate,  are  expidled — then  to  the  highest  temperature  obtainable 
by  the  gas-flame.  The  mercurous  phosphate  is  thereby  decomposed,  the  mercury  being 
expelled  aud  an  alkaline  phosphate  produced.  This  when  cold  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

This  method  gives  very  exact  results,  provided  care  be  taken  to  dry  the  residue 
olitained  on  evaporating  the  nitric  acid  solution  very  completely,  so  th.at  no  tVei'  uitric 
acid  mav  remain  to  hold  aiiv  of  the  original  phosphate  in  solution,  and  in  fusing  the 
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mercurous  phospHate  with  alkaline  carbonate,  to  regulate  the  heat  very  carefully  in 
the  manner  above  described,  so  as  to  avoid  loss  by  spirting.  When  properly  carried 
out,  it  is  regarded  by  Eose  as  the  best  of  all  methods  of  separating  phosphoric  acid 
from  bases.  It  is  moreover  applicable  in  the  manner  just  described  to  the  analysis  of 
all  phosphates  excepting  those  of  iron  (ferricum)  and  aluminium,  in  which  cases  it  requires 
certain  modifications.  The  nitrates  of  these  bases  when  evaporated,  even  at  the  heat  of 
the  water-bath,  give  off  part  of  their  nitric  acid,  and  are  thereby  rendered  to  a 
great  extent  insoluble  in  water,  so  that  when  their  nitric  aci  I  solution  is  evaporated 
in  contact  with  metallic  mercury,  and  the  residue  treated  with  water,  a  small  portion 
only  of  the  iron  or  aluminium  passes  into  the  aqueous  solution,  the  larger  portion 
remaining  undissolved,  together  with  the  mercurous  phosphate.  In  the  case  of  iron 
the  process  requires  but  little  alteration,  tor  when  the  dried  residue  is  ignited  with  the 
alkaline  carbonate,  the  ferric  phosphate  is  completely  decomposed ;  so  that,  on  treating 
the  fused  mass  with  water,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  passes  into  solution  as 
before,  while  the  iron  remains  as  ferric  oxide,  and  its  amount  may  be  added  to  that 
which  has  passed  into  solution  as  nitrate.  In  the  case  of  aluminium,  however,  the 
process  in  this  form  is  no  longer  applicable,  for  aluminic  phosphate  is  but  very  im- 
perfectly decomposed  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates.  In  this  case,  therefore,  it  is 
necessary  to  adopt  the  second  form  of  the  process  above  mentioned,  which  consists  in 
precipitating  the  neutralised  solution  of  the  phosphate  in  nitric  acid  with  mercurous 
nitrate,  separating  the  precipitated  mercurous  phosphate  by  filtration,  washing  it  with 
water  containing  a  little  mercurous  nitrate,  and  decomposing  it  when  dry  by  fusion 
with  alkaline  carbonate,  as  above.  The  filtrate  contains  all  the  alundnium,  together 
with  the  excess  of  mercurous  salt.  The  greater  part  of  the  mercury  is  precipitated  from 
it  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  a  smaller  portion,  which  has  passed  into  the  state  of  mercuric 
salt  and  still  remains  dissolved,  is  separated  by  sulphydrio  acid  ;  and  in  the  remaining 
solution  the  aluminium  is  determined  by  the  usual  methods.  If  any  of  the  alkaline  earths 
are  also  present,  especially  lime,  this  last  mode  of  separation  cannot  be  applied,  because  a 
small  quantity  of  earthy  phosphate  is  then  precipitated,  together  with  the  mercurous 
phosphate. 

For  full  details  of  the  preceding  process,  see  H.  II  o  s  e.  (  Traite  de  Ckimie  Analyticpie, 
ii.  708.) 

p.  Bij  Nitrate  of  Silver  or  Nitric  Acid  and  Metallic  Silver. — The  mode  of  proceeding 
is  similar  to  that  with  mercurous  nitrate,  excepting  that  when  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
precipitated  from  the  neutralised  solution  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  phosphate  of  silver 
must  be  collected  on  a  tared  filter,  and  weighed  after  drying  at  100^. 

7.  Precipitation  hy  Molybdate  of  Ammonium. — The  molybdic  solution  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  1  pt.  of  molybdic  trioxide  in  8  pts.  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia,  and  mixing 
the  solution  with  20  pts.  of  nitric  acid.  This  liquid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  the 
phosphate  in  nitric  acid,  in  such  proportion  that  the  quantity  of  molybdic  trioxide 
may  be  thirty  or  forty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  phosphoric  acid  to  be  determined. 
The  liquid,  together  with  the  resulting  yellow  precipitate,  is  digested  for  several  hours 
at  a  rather  high  temperature,  and  the  precipitate  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  the  liquid 
■which  has  been  used  for  the  precipitation.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  then  dissolved 
off  the  filter  by  ammonia,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

This  method  serves  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  alkaline  earths, 
the  other  earthy  oxides,  and  likewise  from  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  and  many  other 
metallic  oxides  ;  but  it  cannot  be  depended  iipon  for  giving  exact  results,  excepting 
when  the  quantity  of  pliosphoric  acid  to  be  determined  is  very  small.  l\>Tophosplioric 
and  metaphosphoric  acids,  to  be  determined  by  this  method,  must  first  be  converted  into 
orthophosphoric  acid  by  prolonged  boiling  with  nitric  acid. 

Lipowitz  (Pogg.  Ann.  cix.  135;  Jahrcsb.  1860,  p.  700)  di.ssolves  2  pts.  molybdic 
trioxide  in  a  warm  solution  of  1  pt.  tartaric  acid  in  15  pts.  water ;  adds  10  pts.  aqueous 
ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0'97,  and  15  pts.  nitric  acid ;  heats  the  whole  to  boiling ; 
filters  from  a  small  quantity  of  molybdic  trioxide  which  separates  ;  and  uses  the  resulting 
solution  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  direct  precipitation.  For 
this  pur|.iose  a  quantity  of  the  solution  (about  5  or  6  c  c.  to  0'05  gnn.  phosphoric 
anhydride,  to  be  determined)  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a  porcelain  dish,  the  acidulated  solu- 
tion of  the  phosphate  is  added,  the  j'cUow  precipitate  is  collected  on  a  weiglied  filter, 
washed  with  water  containing  ith  of  nitric  acid,  and  di-ied  at  20° — 30°,  orbettei-,  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  weighed.    It  contain.s,  according  to  Lipowia,  3'607  per  cent.  P-0'. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  yellow  precipitate  is  soluble  in  a  lai'ge 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid.    (H.  Eose.) 

y.  By  Stdphuric  Acid  and  Alcohol. — As  many  sulphates,  especially'  those  containing 
strong  bases,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  cor- 
responding bases  may  be  effected  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  phosphate  in  water, 
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nitrio  acid,  or  bydroohloric  acid,  'wilh  suljjhnric  acid  ;ind  witli  alcohol — the  base  being 
then  precipitated  as  sulphate,  while  the  phosphoric  acid  remains  dissolved  in  the 
alciiliol.  This  method  is  found,  however,  to  give  exact  results  only  when  applied 
to  the  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  and  phosphate  of  lead.  Wit!i  other 
bases  an  error  of  4  per  cent,  sometimes  arises,  even  when  the  analysis  is  peiformed  with 
all  possible  care,  and  ether  is  added  as  well  as  alcohol. 

5.  By  fusion  with  AUcalinc  Carbonates. — Many  phosphates  are  completely  decom- 
posed by  fusion  with  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  a  mixture  of  potassic  and  sodic 
carbonates  in  equivalent  proportions  Ijeing  the  most  convenient  for  the  purpose.  The 
phosphates  of  the  heavy  metals  are  fur  the  most  part  easily  decomposed  in  this  manner, 
but  the  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals,  and  especially  phosphate  of  calcium,  are 
but  imperfectly  decomposed  thereby,  and  must  therefore  be  treated  by  other  methods. 
Tiie  decomposition  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonate,  w'hen  it  can  be  applied,  is 
especially  convenient  for  the  analysis  of  phosphates  mixed  with  sulphates,  chlorides, 
and  other  salts,  the  several  acids  passing,  together  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  into  the 
state  of  alkaline  salts. 

e.  By  Tartaric  or  Citric  Acid. — Tlie  precipitation  of  many  metals  from  solutions  of 
their  salts  by  alkalis,  is  prevented  by  the  presence  of  certain  fixed  organic  substances, 
tartaric  and  citric  acid  among  the  number.  Hence  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  such  bases  may  be  effected  by  adding  to  the  solution  of  the  phosphate  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  tartaric  or  citric  acid,  then  an  excess  of  ammonia,  sal-ammoniac,  and 
sulphate  of  magnesium.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  then  precipitated  as  ammonio-magne- 
sian  phosphate,  while  the  bases  remain  in  solution.  When  tartaric  acid  is  used,  as 
originally  proposed  by  Otto,  a  small  quantity  of  tartrate  of  magnesium  is  frequently 
precipitated,  together  with  the  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  is  difficult  to  get 
rid  of:  hence  E.  Warington,  Jun.  (Ohem.  Soo.  J.  xvi.  304),  recommends  the  use  of 
citric  acid,  which  does  not  introduce  this  source  of  error.  Sometimes  a  small  quantity 
of  the  base  is  precipitated,  together  with  the  jjhosjjhate,  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the 
organic  acid.  To  guard  against  this  source  of  error,  it  is  best  to  redissolvo  the  preci- 
pitate in  hydrochloric  acid,  again  add  citric  acid,  and  supersatiu-ate  with  ammonia. 
The  ammonio-magnesian  salt  is  then  reprecipitated  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity. 

This  method  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  ferric 
oxido  and  alumina.  From  the  liouid  filtered  from  the  precipitated  phosphate,  iron 
is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  ;  but  aluminium,  which  is  precipitated  by 
this  reagent,  not  as  sulphide  but  as  hj'drate,  cannot  be  scpai'oted  thereby,  or  by  am- 
monia or  alkaline  carbonates,  from  the  solution  under  consideration,  on  accoirnt  of  the 
organic  matter  present.  To  effect  its  separation,  the  solution  is  mixed  with  a  qiiantity 
of  sodic  carbonate  suffici'^nt  to  decompose  all  the  chloride  of  ammonium  present,  then 
evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  is  ignited  to  burn  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
organic  matter,  then  digested  in  hj-drochloric  acid,  whicli  dissolves  part  of  the  alumina 
and  all  the  magnesia  present,  leaving  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  clinrcoal.  This  residue 
is  either  calcined  a  second  time,  to  burn  away  the  remaining  charcoal,  or,  better,  it 
is  fused  with  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  alkaline  carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  the 
alkaline  salts  may  be  dissolved  out  by  water,  leaving  a  residue  of  alumina  easily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  In  the  former,  the  alumina  is  left  in  a  difficultly  soluble 
state,  and  to  render  it  soluble  it  must  1  le  fused  with  acid  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  the  fused 
mass  then  dissolves  completely  in  water.  The  solution  of  alumina  tluis  obtained  is 
added  to  the  other  portion,  and  the  alumina  precipitated  by  ammonia  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  ammonium  before  calcination  is 
essential,  because  that  salt  in  volatilising  woidd  carry  ^vilh  it  a  portion  of  the  aluminium 
in  the  form  of  chloride. 

C  By  Carbonate  of  Barium. — The  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  barium  and  a  ferric  salt  has  already  been  described  (p.  544).  Carbonate 
of  bariuni  alone  does  not  precipitate  phosphoric  ac  id  completely  from  its  aqueous 
solution  ;  but  if  the  phosphate  of  any  base  not  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  barium, 
the  alkaline  earths  and  magnesia  for  example,  be  dissolved  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  carbonate  of  barium  will  precipitate  all  the  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  any  of 
the  weaker  bases  (such  as  alumina,  ferric  oxide,  or  chromic  oxide)  that  may  also  lie 
present,  leaving  the  stronger  bases  in  solution.  This  method  may  be  applied  to  the 
analysis  of  mixtm-es  of  earthy  phosphates,  such  as  occur  in  soils,  coprolites,  guano,  artifi- 
cial manures,  &c.,  in  which  the  presence  of  alumina  interferes  with  the  separation  by  nitiic 
acid  and  metallic  mercury.  The  phosphate  having  been  dissolved  in  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  boiled  for  some  time,  to  convert  any  pyrojihosphoric  acid 
that  may  be  present  into  orthophosphoric  acid,  carbonate  of  barium  is  to  be  added,  till 
the  free  acid  is  completely  saturated,  and  the  liquid  left  to  stand  for  a  few  days,  with 
frequent  agitation.  The  washed  precipitate,  containing  alumina  and  ferric  oxide  to- 
gether with  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  barium,  is  then  to  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric 
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acid,  and  the  barium  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  The  filtrate  may  be  treated  with 
citric  acid,  ammonia,  and  sulphate  of  magnesium,  to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid, 
and,  the  ferric  oxide  and  alumina  which  remain  in  solution  may  be  separated  by  the 
usual  methods.  The  solution  filtered  from  the  precipitate  formed  by  the  carbonate  of 
barium  is  free  from  phosphoric  acid,  but  contains  the  nitrates  or  chlorides  of  calcium, 
magnesium,  and  the  alkali-metals,  together  with  nitrate  or  chloride  of  barium.  It 
is  freed  from  barium  by  sulphuric  acid;  the  neutralised  filtrate  is  then  treated  with 
oxalic  acid  to  prjcipitate  the  calcium ;  and  the  magnesium  and  alkali-metals  are  sepa- 
rated by  the  methods  described  under  Magnesicm  (iii.  753). 

AVlien  calcium  is  present  in  considerable  quantity,  the  washing  of  the  last-mentioned 
precipitate  of  sidpha  te  of  barium  is  very  tedious  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  sparing 
solubility  of  the  sulphate  of  calcium  with  which  it  is  mixed.  In  tliis  case  it  is  best, 
after  washing  out  the  more  soluble  sulphates  with  water,  to  treat  the  remaining  pre- 
cipitate with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  whereby  the  remaining  sulphate  of 
calcium  is  converted  into  carbonate;  then,  after  washing,  dissolve  out  the  carbonate 
of  calcium  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  the  solution  to  that  containing  the  other 
bases.    (H.  Rose,  Traite  de  Ckimie  Analytiquc,  ii.  719.) 

Special  Methods  of  Sefaration. — From  metals  whose  sulphides  are  insoluble 
in  acids  (copper,  lead,  mercury,  cSi  c.)  phosphoric  acid  is  easily  separated  by  passing 
sulpbydric  acid  gas  through  an  acid  solution  of  the  salt.  The  phosphoric  acid  may  theu 
be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

Phosphate  of  zinc  dissolved  in  acetic  acid  may  also  be  decomposed  by  sulphydrie 
acid. 

The  phosphates  of  iron,  magnesium,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  uranium  are  decom- 
posed by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  metals  being  separated  as  sulphides ;  but  this  mode 
of  separation  is  not  found  to  give  exact  results,  excepting  in  the  case  of  iron.  A  better 
method  is  to  fuse  the  phosphates  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  (p.  546).  In  the  case  of 
uranium,  however,  the  separation  by  this  method  is  not  complete,  a  certain  quantity 
of  uranic  oxide  always  passing  into  solution  together  with  alkaline  phosphate  and 
carbonate.  To  obtain  complete  separation,  the  salt  must  be  fused  with  about  three 
times  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  sodium  and  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  the 
uranium  is  then  wholly  separated  as  protoxide.  The  fused  mass  is  digested  with  water 
containing  sal-ammoniac  (if  pure  water  is  used,  the  uranous  oxide  separates  in  a  very 
finely-divided  state,  and  runs  through  the  filter) ;  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  ;  and  the  insoluble  uranous  oxide, 
which  retains  a  small  portion  of  alkali,  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  precipitated  by  am- 
monia, washed  with  water  containing  a  little  sal-ammoniac,  ignited  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  and  weighed. 

A  similar  m.ethod  serves  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  oxides  of 
chromium.  The  chromic  oxide,  which  remains  undissolved  after  the  alkaline  phos- 
phates, &c.  have  been  washed  out,  likewise  retains  a  small  quantity  of  alkaline  salt,  to 
free  it  from  which,  it  must  be  fused  with  nitre  and  sodic  carbonate,  and  the  resulting 
chromic  acid  precipitated  by  mercurous  nitrate,  or  reduced  to  chromic  oxide  by  any  of 
the  methods  described  under  Chromium  (i.  94-1). 

From  yttria,  thorina,  and  the  oxides  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didj-- 
mium,  phosphoric  acid  is  easily  separated  by  adding  oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  am- 
monium to  the  nearly  neutralised  solution  of  the  phosphate  in  nitric,  hydrochloric,  or  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  metal  is  then  completely  separated  as  oxalate,  and  the  jihosphoric  acid  may- 
be precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  The  treatment  with 
nitric  acid  and  metallic  mercury  may  also  be  applied  to  the  separation  of  phosphoric 
acid  from  these  bases,  as  well  as  from  glucina  and  zirconia. 

From  alumina,  phosphoric  acid  is  most  easily  separated  by  means  of  citric  acid, 
ammonia,  and  a  magnesium-salt,  as  alx-eadj''  described  ^p.  517).  An  older  mode  of 
separation,  proposed  by  Berzelius,  is  to  ignite  the  aluminic phosphate  with  2^  pts.  of 
finely-di\"ided  silica  and  6  pts.  of  sodic  carbonate.  The  ignited  mass  (which  does  not 
fuse)  is  digested  with  water,  which  dissolves  sodic  phosphate  and  carbonate,  and  a 
small  quantity  of  sodic  silicate,  leaving  tlie  alumina  and  the  greater  part  of  the  silica 
undissolved;  the  filtered  solution  is  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evapo- 
rated finally  over  the  water-bath,  to  render  the  silica  completely  insoluble ;  tlie  residue 
is  boiled  with  water;  and  the  phosphoric  acid  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liquid  as 
ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  The  insoluble  residue  containing  the  alumina  is 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  is  moistened 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  boiled  up  with  water,  and  filtered  to  separate  the  silica ;  and 
the  alumina  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonium. 
A  modification  of  this  method,  proposed  by  Fuc  h  s,  consists  in  dissolving  the  aluminic 
phosphate  in  caustic  potash,  adding  sibcate  of  potassium  (soluble  glass)  and  boiling, 
whereby  all  the  iilumina  is  precipitated  as  silicate  of  aluminium  and  potassium,  while 
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pliospliate  of  potassium  remains  in  solution.  From  this  solution  the  phosphoric  aeid 
is  precipitated  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  the  precipitated  silicate  is  treated 
as  aliove  for  the  determination  of  the  alumina. 

From  baryta,  phosphoric  acid  is  most  easily  separated  by  treating  the  solution  of 
the  compoimd  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  precipitates  the  baryta; 
from  strontia  in  like  manner,  with  addition  of  alcohol. 

From  lime,  pho.'^phoric  acid  is  easily  separated  by  precipitating  the  base  as  oxalate 
from  the  solution  of  the  phosphate  in  acetic  acid,  or  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  mixed 
with  acetate  of  sodium  or  ammonium;  from  magnesia  by  fusion  with  an  alkalino 
carbonate,  &c.  (p.  546),  phosphate  of  magnesium  being  completely  decomposed  by  this 
treatment. 

When  lime  and  magnesia  occur  together  as  phosphates,  as  in  bone-earth  and 
plant-ashes,  the  substance  may  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  lime  precipi- 
tated by  oxalate  of  aramnnium  as  above;  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, which  throws  down  a  precipitate  of  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  leaving 
a  solution  still  containing  phosphoric  acid  or  magnesia,  according  as  one  or  the  other 
is  in  excess.  In  the  former  case  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  a 
magnesium-salt ;  in  the  latter,  the  magnesia  is  precipitated  by  addition  of  a  soluble 
phosphate. 

Such  mixtures  or  compounds  may  also  be  analysed  by  treatment  with  nitric  acid  and 
metallic  mercury,  but  not  by  precipitation  with  solution  of  mercurous  nitrate  (p.  546), 
because  a  certain  quantity  of  calcic  j^hosphate  is  always  precipitated  at  the  same  time. 
Fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  not  applicable  to  them,  because  phosphate  of  cal- 
cium is  but  very  imperfectly  decomposed  thereby. 

From  the  alkalis,  phosphoric  acid  may  be  separated  by  precipitation  with  acetate 
of  lead.  The  precipitated  phosphate  of  lead  must  be  weighed  when  dry,  the  quantity  of 
lead  contained  in  it  determined,  and  thence  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  may  be  cal- 
culated. The  solution  containing  the  alkalis  and  the  excess  of  lead-salt  is  treated  with 
carbonate  of  ammonium  to  precipitate  the  lead  ;  the  filtrate  is  then  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  alkalis  are  estimated  as  sulphates  or  chlorides. 

The  separation  is,  however,  more  easily  effected  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  metallic 
mercury,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  lithium -phosphates,  which  ai-e  but  slifihtly 
soluble  in  water.  The  same  method  is  also  the  best  adapted  for  analysing  the  in- 
soluble compounds  which  the  alkaline  phosphates  form  with  those  of  calcium  and  mag- 
nesium. If  alumina  is  also  present,  it  is  best,  as  already  observed,  to  adopt  the  method 
of  separation  by  means  of  carbonate  of  barium  (p.  547).  The  method  of  separation  by 
eerie  salts  might  also  be  applicable  to  such  mixtures  (p.  545). 

When  all  the  phosphoric  acid  in  an  alkaline  phosphate  is  in  the  state  of  orthophos- 
phoric  acid,  it  may  be  completely  separated  by  the  easier  mode  of  precipitation  with  a 
solution  of  merciu'ous  nitrate. 

Separation  of  Phosphoric  Acid  from  other  Acids. 

From  sulphuric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  is  easily  separated  by  precipitating  the 
former  as  sulphate  of  barium  from  an  acid  solution  ;  if,  however,  metaphosijlioric  acid 
is  present,  it  must  first  be  converted  into  pyro-  or  orthophosphorie  acid,  otherwise  the 
separation  will  not  be  complete. 

From  selenious  acid,  pihosphoric  acid  is  separated  by  precipitating  the  selenium 
with  sulphurous  acid  ;  the  phosphoric  acid  may  then  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate 
as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate.  If  selenic  acid  is  present,  it  must  first  be  re- 
duced to  selenious  acid  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Pi-ecipitation  with  barium- 
salts  does  not  effect  connjlete  precipitation.    (See  Selenium.) 

The  same  method  serves  for  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  the  acids  of 
tellurium. 

From  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic,  and  hydriodie  acids,  phosphoric  acid 
is  easily  separated  by  precipitating  the  former  acids  with  nitrate  of  silver  in  acid  solu- 
tion. The  phosphoric  acid  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  triargentic  phos- 
jihate,  bj'  careful  neutralisation  with  an  alkali;  or,  better,  the  excess  of  silver  may  be 
removed  from  the  solution  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  phosjshoric  acid  then  precipi- 
tated as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate. 

Eespecting  the  separation  of  phosphoric  from  hydrofluoric  acid,  see  Fluoeinb 
(ii.  676). 

From  boric  acid,  phosphoric  acid  maybe  separated  in  several  ways  : — o.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  may  first  be  thrown  down  as  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate,  and  the  boric 
acid  then  determined  in  the  filtrate  by  the  methods  .specially  adapted  to  it  (i.  630). — ■ 
/3.  The  solution  of  a  phosphate  and  a  borate  in  hydrochhjric  or  nitric  acid  is  t  reated  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  whereby  the  pliosphurie  acid  is  precipitated  as  phosphate  of 
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biirium,  while  the  whole  of  the  boric  acid  remains  in  solution.  This  mode  of  separation 
is  not,  however,  quite  exact,  as  phosphate  of  barium  is  not  completely  insoluble  in  a 
liquid  containing  boric  acid. — 7.  When  the  two  acids  exist  in  solution  in  combi- 
nation with  alkalis  alone,  they  may  be  separated  by  addition  of  acetate  of  potassium, 
which  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  boric  acid  as  hydrofluoborate  of  potassium 
(i.  633),  leaving  the  phosphoric  acid  in  solution. 

From  silicates. — If  the  silicate  is  easily  decomposible  by  acid.s,  the  whole  of  the 
phosphoric  acid  will  be  found  in  the  acid  liquid  obtained  by  treating  it  with  an 
acid,  and  filtering  from  the  silica.  If  the  silicate  is  free  from  alumina,  it  may  be  de- 
composed by  nitric  acid,  the  resulting  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  over  a  water-bath, 
the  silica  separated  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  phosphoric  acid  separated  from  the 
bases  in  the  filtrate  by  means  of  nitric  acid  and  metallic  mercury. 

In  silicates  of  aluminium  containing  no  other  base,  phosphoric  acid  may  be  separated 
by  fusing  the  compound  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  treating  the  product  in  tlie 
manner  already  described  (p.  548),  the  weight  of  the  silica  being  of  course  likewise 
determined.  If  the  substance  to  be  analysed  contains  large  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  alumina  in  proportion  to  the  silica,  it  will  be  necessary  to  add  a  quantity  of  finely- 
divided  silica,  in  the  proportion  of  about  I5  pt.  silica  to  2  pts.  of  the  alivminic  phospliate. 
The  weight  of  this  quantity  of  silica  must  then  be  deducted  from  the  total  weight  of 
that  substance  obtained  in  the  analysis.  But  when,  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  the 
silicate  contains  other  bases,  and  especially  lime,  it  must  be  decomposed  by  an  acid, 
best  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silica  separated,  and  its  quantity  determined  in  the 
usual  way  (see  p.  548,  also  Silicon)  ;  and  the  phosphoric  acid  and  bases  in  the  filtrate 
separated  by  carbonate  of  barium  in  the  manner  already  described  (p.  547). 

SiUeates  undecomposible  by  acids  must  be  fused  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  the 
silica  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  aljove,  according  to  the 
bases  present.  If  alkalis  are  present,  they  must  be  determined  by  a  special  analysis, 
the  silicate  being  decomposed  by  hydrofluoric  acid.  (H.  Rose,  Traite  de  Chimk  Analy- 
tique,  ii.  896.) 

For  the  methods  of  determining  phosphoric  acid  and  fluorine  when  they  occur  to- 
gether in  silicates,  see  Silicates. 

From  titanic  acid. — Phosphoric  acid  forms  with  titanic  acid  an  insoluble  com- 
pound, which  may  be  decomposed  by  fusion  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  On  treating 
the  fused  mass  with  water,  an  alkaline  titanate  remains  undissolved,  while  the  alkaline 
phosphate  dissolves. 

From  molybdic  acid,  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
the  molybdenum  being  dissolved  thereby  as  trisulphide,  which  may  be  precipitated  by 
an  acid.  In  the  filti-ate,  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  as  ammonia-maguesian 
phasphate. 

From  vanadic  acid,  phosphoric  acid  is  separated  by  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  in 
which  vanadate  of  ammonium  is  insoluble.  The  precipitate  is  first  washed  with  water 
containing  sal-ammoniac,  then  with  alcohol,  and  transformed  into  vanadic  anhydride 
by  careful  heating.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  ammouio- 
magnesian  phosphate. 

Metallic  Phosphates. 

Ptaospbates  of  Aluminium,  o.  Mctaphosphatc,  Al^O'.SP-O'  and  A1"T'0'. — 
Prepared  by  dissolving  hydrate  of  aluminium  in  excess  of  aqueous  phosphoric  acid, 
evaporating,  and  heating  the  residue  to  316°.  It  is  a  white  anhydi-ous  salt,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  concentrated  acids.   (Maddrcll,  Chem.  Soc.  Mem.  iii.  373.) 

;8.  Orthophosphates. — Hydrated  orthophosphates  of  aluminium  occur  in  many 
minerals  often  associated  with  other  salts.  Gibbsite,  kalaite,  peganite,  fischerite,  and 
wavellite  are  hydrated  phosphates  of  aluminium,  the  last-mentioned  sometimes  also  con- 
taining fluoride  of  aluminium  ;  amblygonite  is  a  phosphate  of  aluminium,  lithium,  and 
sodium  ;  lazulite  is  hydrated  phosjshate  of  aluminium  associated  with  ferrous  aud 
magnesic  phosphates. 

Orthopho.sphates  of  aluminium  are  produced  by  precipitating  solutions  of  aluminium- 
salts  with  alkaline  phosphates ;  but  the  products  thus  obtained  vary  considerably  in 
composition,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  acting  solutions,  the  temperature  at 
which  they  are  mixed,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  precipitate  is  washed ;  the 
precipitates  also  frequently  retain  portions  of  the  soluble  aluminium-salt  or  of  the 
alkaline  phosphate. 

Acid  salt? — According  to  Ludwig,  the  precipitate  formed  by  phosphate  of  sodium 
in  a  solution  of  alum,  contains,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  8A1^0'.9P-'0\  A  solution  of 
aluminic  phosphate  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  leaves  on  evaporation  a  gummy  mass, 
which  melts  to  a  coloiu'less  glass. 
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Neutral  salt,  APO'.P'-'O^GII-O,  or  Ar"P0'.3fI-0  (or  with  4  at.  or  4i  at.  H-0).— 
Produced  by  completely  precipitating  a  neutral  solution  of  alum  with  excess  of  sodic 
orthophosphate,  best  by  gradually  adding  the  alum-solution  to  the  soluble  phosphate  : 
also  when  a  solution  of  aluminic  phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  neutralised  with 
ammonia,  or  precipitated  with  acetate  of  sodium ;  or  when  an  alkaline  solution  of 
aluminic  phosphate  is  neutralised  with  acetic  acid.  It  is  a  white  bulky  precipitate, 
forming  when  dry  a  loose  white  powder,  the  amount  of  water  in  which  appears  to  vary 
from  3  to  4^  atoms.  Gihbdte,  from  Eichmond,  Massachussetts,  contains,  according  to 
Hermann's  analysis  (J.  pr.Chem.xl.  32,  xlii.  1),  37'62  per  cent,  phosphoric  anhydride, 
26-66  alumina,  and  35-72  water,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  AP0^.P^0\4H'''0, 
■svhich  requires  36-53  per  cent.  P^O^  26-42  APO^  and  37'05  water.  In  other  samples, 
however,  Hermann  found  less  phosphoric  anhydride  and  more  alumina,  probably 
arising  from  admixture  of  hydrargyllite  (hydrate  of  aluminium,  ii.  838). 

Basic  salts.— a.  A  salt  containing  16Ai-0^.16P-0',  or  APOl30Ar"PO^  is  formed, 
according  to  Ludwig,  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  aluminic  phosphate  in  caustic  soda- 
ley  with  acetic  acid,  but  it  is  most  probably  nothing  but  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with 
free  alumina. 

b.  4A1-0'.3P20M8H^0,  or  6ArPO*.2ArH'Oll5aq.— This  is  said  by  Eammels- 
berg  to  be  the  composition  of  the  bulky  precipitate  formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminium.  It  is  more  gelatinous  and  translucent  than 
the  precipitated  normal  phosphate  ;  retains  15  at.  water  at  100°.  Its  composition 
appears,  however,  to  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  ammonia  added,  and  the  time 
during  which  it  is  left  in  contact  with  the  precipitate ;  and,  if  digested  with  excess  of 
ammonia  for  about  24  houi's,  it  gives  up  part  of  its  acid,  and  is  converted  into  a  hydrate 
of  the  salt  2Ar-0\P^0\ 

c.  3APOl2P-OM2H^O,  or  4Al"'P0^2ArffO'.9aq.— This  is  the  composition  of 
Wavdlite,  a  mineral  occurring  in  trimetrie  crystals  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP. 
ooPco  .  Poo  .  Eatio  of  macrodiaognal,  brachydiaognal,  and  principal  axis  =  1-4943  : 
1:0-7431.  Angle  ocP  :  ccP  =  126-25.  Cleavage  rather  perfect,  parallel  to  ooP,  also 
parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal.  More  frequently,  however,  the  mineral  forms  hemisphe- 
rical or  globular  concretions,  having  a  radiate  structure.  Hardness  =  3-25.  Specific  gra- 
vity =  2-337  to  2-3616.  Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  pearly  and  resinous.  Colour  white, 
passing  into  yellow,  green,  grey,  brown,  and  black.  Streak  white.  Translucent.  Index  of 
refraction  =  1-52. — When  heated  it  gives  off  water,  and  sometimes  also  hydrofluoric 
acid  ;  colours  the  blowpipe  flame  a  faint  bluish-green ;  swells  up  on  charcoal,  turns 
white,  and  exhibits  the  reactions  of  alumina. 

Analyses.    1.  From  Zbirow  in  Bohemia  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  288).  

2.  From  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire  (Berzelius,  Sehw.  J.  xviii.  288;  xxiv.  121). — 3. 
From  Steamboat,  Chester  County,  Penn.sylvania  (Genth,  Sill.  Am.  ,T.  [2]  xxiii. 
423). — 4.  From  Hungarj'  :  Ka-pnicite,  specific  gravity  =  2-356  (Stadeler,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  305). 
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The  formula  3AP05.2P20M2H-0  requires  35-14  per  cent.  P^O^  38-13  Al-0\  and  26-73 
water.    Stadeler  .supposes  the  mineral  to  contain  only  11  at.  water. 

Berzelius  and  Hermann  regard  wavellite  as  a  definite  compound  of  phosphate 
and  fluoride  of  aluminium  ;  but  the  quantity  of  fluorine  is  so  very  variable,  many 
specimens  containing  only  traces  of  it,  and  some  none  at  all,  that  its  presence  is 
probably  only  accidental.  As  the  specimen  from  Barnstaple  analysed  by  Berzelius 
contained  lime,  it  was  probably  mixed  with  fluorspar. 

Wavellite  occurs  also  at  Amliurg  in  Bavaria,  at  Langenstriegis  near  Freiberg,  and 
other  localities  in  Germany  ;  also  at  Clonmel  and  Cork  in  Ireland  ;  in  the  Shaint  islands 
of  Scotland;  at  Washington  Mine,  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina;  and  at  Villa 
Eica,  Minas  Geraes,  in  Brazil. 

d.  2AI-01P'0*,  or  2Al"T0'.AP0l— This  compound  appears  to  be  produced,  as 
already  stated,  by  the  prolonged  action  of  ammonia  on  the  salt  b,  and  occurs  in  com- 
bination with  5,  6,  or  8  at.  water  in  the  minerals  tiu-quois  or  kalaite,  peganite,  and 
fischerite. 

Turquois  or  Kalaite,  2Al-O^P=0'-5H-0  or  A1"T0^.A1"'H30',  aq.,  also  called  agapUte 
waAjoknite,  the  Birousa  of  the  Persians,  and  (probably)  the  callais  of  Pliny,  is  reniform, 
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stalactitie,  or  incrusting,  with  no  cleavage;  hardness  =  6;  specific  gravity  2'6  —  2683. 
It  has  a  somewhat  waxy  lustre,  dull  internally ;  a  peculiar  bluish-green  colour,  and 
white  streak ;  is  feebly  subtranslucent  or  opaque,  and  has  a  small  concboida 
fracture.  When  heated  it  decrepitates  strongly,  giving  oiF  water  and  turning  black. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  does  not  swell,  but  becomes  brown  and  vitreous,  and  colours  the 
inner  flame  green.  With  fluxes  it  gives  the  reactions  of  iron  and  copper.  It  is 
soluble  in  acids,  and,  according  to  Hermann,  dissolves  in  water  after  fusion  with 
potash — the  several  varieties,  however,'all  leaving  more  or  less  insoluble  residue.  An 
analysis  by  Hermann  of  a  blue  oriental  turquois  gave  28 '90  per  cent,  phosphoric  anhy- 
dride, 47'45  alumina,  2"02  cupric  oxide,  I'lO  ferric  oxide,  0-50  manganic  oxide.  ISo  lime, 
and  18'18  water,  whence  the  mineral  appears  to  consist  essentially  of  2Al-OlP-0»..5H-'0 
mixed  with  phosphates  of  calcium,  copper,  &c.  A  green  oriental  turquois  (specific 
gravity  2-621)  was  found  by  Hermann  to  contain  only  5-64  per  cent.  P-0*,  and 
was  evidently  a  mechanical  mixture  containing  but  little  real  turquois.  Turquois 
occurs  in  a  mountainous  district  in  Persia,  not  far  from  Nichabour  ;  a  less  pure  variety 
is  found  at  Jordansmiihle  in  Silesia,  and  at  Oelsnitz  in  Saxony.  It  receives  a  good 
polish,  and  when  finely  coloured  is  highly  valued  as  a  gem.  The  occidmial  or  bone 
turquois  is  said  to  consist  of  fossil  bones  or  teeth  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper. 
(Dana,  ii.  405.) 

Pcganite,  IM-O^.V^OKQWO  or  2(Ar"P0<.Al"'H'0'),  is  a  green  or  white  mineral 
occurring  at  Striegis  in  Saxony,  in  small  rhombic  piisms  of  127^,  with  the  acute  lateral 
edges  truncated;  hardness  =  3 — 4  :  specific  gravity  =  2-49 — 2'o4.  Contains,  accor- 
ding to  Hermann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxiii.  287),  30'49  per  cent,  phosphoric  anhydride, 
44'49  alumina,  and  22'82  water. 

Fischerite,  2APO^P20^8H20  or  2(Al"'PO-'.Al'"H^03).5aq.,  occurs  at  Nischne  Tagilsk, 
in  colourless  rhombic  prisms  of  118"  32',  or  dull  green  masses  of  specific  gravity  2-46  ; 
behaves  like  turquois  before  the  blowpipe,  but  is  not  readily  dissolved  by  any  acid 
except  sulphuric  acid.  Gives  by  analysis  29'03  phosphoric  anhj'di'ide,  38-47  alumina, 
and  27"50  water,  together  with  1  '20  ferric  and  manganic  oxides,  0'80  cupric  oxide,  and 
3-00  cupric  phosphate  and  gangue.  (Hermann,  foe.  cit.) 

All  the  phosphates  of  aluminium  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  alumina,  both  in 
the  hydrated  and  in  the  anhydrous  state.  The  precipitated  phosphates  are  gelatinous 
masses,  which  dissolve  easily  in  acids  and  in  caustic  fixed  alkalis,  and  are  precipitated 
from  their  acid  solutions  by  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonium,  or  sulphide  of  am- 
monium, and  from  the  alkaline  solutions  by  chloride  of  ammonium,  in  their  original 
state,  without  loss  of  phosphoric  acid.  Hence  the  distinction  between  hydrate  and 
phosphate  of  aluminium,  and  the  separation  of  phosphoric  acid  from  alumina,  present 
considerable  difficulties.  The  methods  of  detecting  and  separating  the  phosphoric  acid 
have  been  already  described,  viz. :  Precipitation  by  a  magnesium-salt  from  a  solution 
of  the  aluminic  phosphate  in  citric  acid  containing  ammonia  and  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium ;  precipitation  by  mercurous  nitrate  from  a  solution  in  nitric  acid  neutralised  by 
potash  ;  precipitation  by  niolybdate  of  ammonium,  uranic  salts,  or  eerie  salts,  from 
.slightly  acid  or  neutral  solutions ;  ignition  with  silica  and  carbonate  of  sodium 
(pp.  545—549). 

y.  Pyrophosphate  of  Aluminium,  2AP0^3P=OM OH-0  =  AWO^MOH-'O 
(dried  at  110°). — Produced  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sublimed  chloride  of 
aluminium  with  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  4AICP  +  3I\a^P-0'  =  AIT^C  +  12NaCL 
It  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  exactly  resembling  hydrate  of  aluminium,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  acetic  acid,  soluble  in  other  acids,  even  in  sulphurous  acid,  and  separating 
again  from  the  last-mentioned  solution  on  boiling.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  ortho- 
phosphate  by  being  soluble  in  ammonia  as  weU  as  in  potash ;  but  when  its  solution  in 
any  acid  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  the  whole  of  the  aluminium  is  precipitated 
as  a  basic  salt  no  longer  soluble  in  ammonia,  while  part  of  the  pyrophosphoric  acid  re- 
mains in  solution.     (Schwarzenberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  2.) 

Fbosphates  of  Ammonium,  a.  M  etaphosphate  s. — The  monometciphosphale, 
NHTO^,  is  formed  when  the  dimetaphosphate  is  heated  for  some  time  to  200^ — 250°. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  (Pleitmann.) 

The  dimctaphosphrite,  (NH')-P-O'*,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium containing  a  little  free  ammonia  on  the  corresp)onding  copper-salt  (p.  639),  and 
separates  from  the  filtrate  on  addition  of  alcohol,  in  monoclinic  prisms.  It  dissolves 
in  15  pts.  water,  either  cold  or  hot;  may  be  heated  to  300°  without  loss  of  ammonia  ; 
and  when  kept  for  some  time  between  200°  and  250°,  becomes  opaque  without 
alteration  of  weight,  and  is  converted  into  the  monometaphosphate.  (Fleitmann.) 

The  kcxmetaphosphatc,  (NH^)''P*0'*  (Graham's  salt),  is  obtained  by  saturating  deli- 
quescent metaphosplioric  acid  with  ammonia  and  evaporating. 

fi.    The  orthophosphates  of  ammonium,  (NH')H^PO',  (NH<)-HPO<,  and 
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(NH*)^rO\  have  boon  already  described  under  Ammoniacal  Salts  (i.  193).  Tlie 
specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  1-758  (Schiff,  Jaliresb.  1859,  p.  16),  of  the  second 
1'678  (Buignet,  ibid.  1861,  p.  15).  An  orthophosphate  of  ammonium  and  aliuiiinium 
occurs  as  a  white  earth  in  a  volcanic  grotto  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 

y.  Pyrophosphates. — The  nnitral  salt,  (NH^)*P^O',  separates  on  adding  alcohol 
to  the  aqueous  acid  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  in  small  acieular  laminse  adhering  to 
the  sides  of  the  vessel.  It  is  pa.sily  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline  solution 
which  gives  olF  ammonia  when  heated,  and  forms  acid  pyrophosphate  of  ammonium, 
but  no  orthop)hosphate ;  the  latter  is  produced,  on  the  other  hand,  by  boiling  the  solu- 
tion with  excess  of  ammonia. 

The  acid pyrofhos'phatc,  (NII')^H'P-O',  is  olitained  in  crystals  by  adding  alcohol  to 
a  solution  of  the  neutral  salt  mixed  with  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  not  altered  l)y 
boiling.    (Sch  warzenberg.) 

Pbospbates  of  Barium,  a.  M  c  taph  ospha  tes. — Maddrell's  vionomctaphosphata 
(if  hiiriiim.  is  obtaini'il  liy  evaporating  a  solution  of  barytic  carbonate  in  excess  of  meta- 
phosphoric  acid,  and  healing  the  residue  to  316°,  as  a  white  powder  which  is  not 
altered  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by  warm  concentrated  sul- 
plniric  acid.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  digestion  witli  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  therefore 
the  particular  mollification  of  metaphosphoric  acid  wiiieh  it  contains  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  certainty  (p.  539). 

The  dimctaphosphate,  Ba"P-0^.2IP0  (air-dried),  separates  in  crystals  on  adding 
chloride  of  barium  to  a  solution  of  the  corresponding  sodium-  or  ammonium  salt.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  is  not  decomijosed  by  boihng  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  but  readily  by  strong  sulphuric  acid;  when  digested  with  aqueous  carbonate  of 
sodium,  it  is  converted  into  dimetaphospbate  of  sodium.  It  does  not  give  off  its  water 
at  150°,  but  at  a  red  heat  it  becomes  anhydrous  witliout  melting,  and  then  no  longer 
contains  dimetaphosphoric  acid,  but  becomes  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decom- 
posed by  carbonate  of  sodium. 

The  trimetaphospihatc,  Ba'P*0''.6H'0,  is  prodiiced  on  mixing  a  solution  of  1  pt.  of 
the  corresponding  sodium-salt  in  10  to  15  pts.  water,  with  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of 
2  or  3  pts.  chloride  of  barium.  On  leaving  the  liquid  (filtered,  if  neerssary)  to  itself 
for  a  while,  the  salt  separates  in  beautiful  monoclinie  prisms,  which  give  off  two-thirds 
of  their  water  at  100°,  and  tlie  remainder,  with  intumescence,  at  a  higher  temperature. 
At  a  red  heat  it  becomes  insoluble  in  acids,  but  does  not  fuse.  The  unignited  salt  is 
somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  dimetaphospbate,  and  when  digested  with 
carbonate  of  sodium  yields  trimetaphosphate  of  sodium. 

The  hexmetapliosphatc.  is  obtained  by  precipitating  the  corresponding  sodium-salt 
(Graham's  vitreous  sodium-metaphosphate)  witli  chloride  of  barium,  as  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  becoming  translucent  and  brittle  when  dry.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  water, 
and  in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated,  it 
gives  off  water  without  complete  fusion,  and  is  afterwards  but  sparingly  soluble  in 
nitric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  boiling  with  watei',  being  converted  into 
an  acid  metaphosphate,  which  gradually  dissolves. 

;8.  Orthophosphatcs. —  1.  The  monobarytic  salt,  Ba'A^'P-O",  prepared  by  evaporat- 
ing a  solution  of  the  di-  or  tri-bai-ytic  salt  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  is  wliite, 
crystalline,  apparently  triclinic  according  to  Erlenmeyer,  permammt  in  the  air  and 
has  a  slightly  sour  taste.  It  dissolves  without  alteration  in  dilute  acids,  but  is  decom- 
posed by  water  into  free  phosphoric  acid  and  the  neutral  salt. 

2.  The  diharytic  salt,  Ba'-H'-P-O',  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition  as  a  scaly, 
crystalline  precipitate,  soluble  in  20,570  pts.  of  water  at  20°,  somewhat  more  soluble 
in  water  containing  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  sodium,  or  ammoniacal  salts ; 
according  to  Ludwig,  it  dissolves  in  4362  pts.  water  containing  1-2  per  cent,  chloride 
of  sodium  or  O'S  per  cent,  chloride  of  barium;  addition  of  pure  ammonia  renders  it 
less  soluble.  It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  less  easily  in 
acetic  acid,  of  which  it  requires  400  pts.  of  specific  gravity  1-032  to  dissolve  it.  From 
the  solution  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  ammonia  added  in  excess  throws  down  the 
tribarytie  salt  (Berzelius)  or  a  salt  intermediate  between  the  di-and  tri-barytic  salts. 
The  precipitates  also  contain  chloride  or  nitrate  of  barium,  and  a  small  quantity  of 
ammoniacal  salt,  while  neutral  pihosphate  of  ammonium  remains  in  the  wash-water. 
(Ludwig,  Wackenroder.)  , 

A  salt  having  the  composition  Ba«n''P<0's.3H«0  =  BdR^T^O^Bam-F^O^aWO, 
intermediate  between  the  mono-  and  dibarytio  orthophosphates,  is  formed  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  the  dibarytic  salt  with  alcohol. 

A  solution  of  dibarj-tic  pho.sphatc  in  nitric  acid  yield;^,  on  addition  of  ammonia,  a 
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precipitate  consisting  of  barytic  fhospliato-nitrate,  2Ba-H-P'0'.Ba"N-0°  which,  when 
ignited,  leaves  a  mixture  of  di-  and  tri-barytic  phosphates.  (Wackenroder.) 

3.  The  triharytio  salt,  Ba'P^O'.H^O,  is  formed  by  precipitating  chloride  of  barium 
with  trisodic  phosphate,  or  vnxh  disodic  phosphate  mixed  with  ammonia,  and 
separates  as  a  heavy  granular  powder,  the  supernatant  liquid  remaining  neutral. 
It  gives  off  water,  but  not  the  whole,  at  200°,  and  does  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air. 

A  solution  of  this  salt  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  evaporated  on  the  water-bath, 
deposits  a  crystalline  powder,  and  if  it  be  then  heated  to  boiling  and  filtered,  the 
filtrate  on  further  evaporation  yields  the  monobarytic  salt  in  (apparently  triclinic) 
crystals ;  but  if  the  original  solution  be  at  once  heated  to  boiling,  it  deposits  crystalline 
granules  of  the  dibarytic  salt,  Ba''H-P-'0',  while  the  mother-liquor  retains  a  barytic 
jjhosphate  containing  lat.  barium  to  5  at.  phosphorus.  (Erlenmeyer,  Jahrcsb.  1857, 
p.  145.) 

A  saturated  solution  of  tribarytic  phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid,  if  evaporated 
and  left  to  cool,  deposits  crystals  of  chloride  of  barium,  the  mother-liquor,  after 
repeated  crystallisation,  containing  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  monobarytic 
phosphate ;  and  if,  after  all  the  chlorine  has  been  separated  as  chloride  of  barium, 
moi-e  hydrochloric  acid  be  added,  in  quantity  at  least  half  as  great  as  that  originally 
present,  the  whole  of  the  barium  may  be  separated  as  chloride  and  pure  phosphoric 
acid  obtained.  If  the  solution  of  tribarytic  phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  be 
evaporated  at  the  boiling  heat,  shining  needles  form  in  the  liquid,  and,  if  separated 
by  decantation,  immediately  crumble  to  a  crj'stalline  powder.  A  solution  from  which 
these  crystals  had  separated,  yielded,  when  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to 
redissolve  them  completely,  and,  exposed  fur  several  months  to  a  summer  heat  in  a 
vessel  covered  with  filter-paper,  hard  well-defined  crystals  of  a  fkospkato-cMoride, 
4(Ba"H^P20'').Ba"CR    (Erlenmeyer,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  147.) 

A  salt  intermediate  between  the  di-  and  tri-barytic  phosphates,  and  containing 

BaT^O^Ba^H-P^O*  or  Ba=H2P*0"=  is  formed  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  dibarytic  salt 
in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  exactly  sufficient  to  precipitate  it. 
(Berzelius.)  According  to  Ludwig,  a  solution  of  dibarytic  phosphate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields  on  addition  of  ammonia  a  phosphato-cMoride  of  barium  containing 

3B'aT'0"=.Ba"CP.3ffO. 

7.  Pyrophosphate,  Ba-P^O'. — Pyrophosphoric  acid  precipitates  baryta-water, 
but  not  barium-salts  ;  these  salts,  however,  form  with  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  a 
white,  amorphous,  pulverulent  precipitate  of  barytic  pyrophosphate  containing  1  at. 
water  at  100°  according  to  Schwarzenberg,  2  at.  according  to  Gerhardt.  It  is 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  aqueous  pyrophosphoric  acid,  and  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  ; 
more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid ;  not  perceptibly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  in 
water  containing-sal-ammouiac,  or  in  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  of  which,  however, 
it  takes  up  a  certain  quantity. 

Phospliates  of  Bismuth,  a.  Metaphosphatc. — Trioxide  of  bismuth  fused 
with  excess  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  forms  a  clear  glass,  which  on  slow  cooling  with  fre- 
quent stirring,  yields  a  crystalline  salt,  apparently  consisting  of  tetrametaphopphate 
of  bismuth.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  sodium,  forming 
a  tenacious  mass  probably  containing  tetranietaphosphate  of  sodium. 

A  solution  of  bismuth-niti-ate  mixed  with  metaphosphoric  acid  and  then  with 
an.monia  lorms  a  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  (Persoz.) 

fi.  Or  tho  phosphates,  Bi"'PO'. — Precipitated  by  nitrate  of  bismuth  from  a  solu- 
tion of  orthophosphoric  acid  containing  nitric  acid,  but  free  from  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid  (Chancel,  Compt.  rend.  1.  416  ;  Jahi-esb.  1860,  p.  622).  The  same  salt 
containing  |  at.  water  is  formed,  according  to  Kiihn,  by  digesting  ciystallised  bismuth- 
nitrate  with  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium. 

7.  ryrophosphate.—1'?^-Q)'^.%2''-0^  or  B'r'P'''0='.  Obtained  by  precipitation  m  the 
same  manner  as  the  orthophosphate.  (Chancel.) 

Pbospbates  of  Cadmium,  a.  Metaphosphatcs. — "Ulien  oxide  of  cadmium  is 
fused  with  phosphoric  anh^^'dride,  an  insoluble  salt  separates,  which  when  decomposed 
by  sulphide  of  alkali-metal  yields  a  ieirametaphosphate  (Fleitmann).  Nitrate  of 
cadmium  mixed  with  metaphosphoric  acid  and  then  with  ammonia,  forms  a  precipitate 
which  dissolves  in  excess  of  ammonia,  but  separates  again  as  the  ammonia  evaporates. 
(Persoz.)  „ 

;8.  Orthophosphate,  Cd^P-0'. — Obtained  by  precipitating  a  neutral  solution  of  a 
cadmic  salt  with  disodic  orthophosphate,  as  a  white  insoluble  powder,  which  melts  to  a 
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trdiisparent  ghiss.  According  to  Kiilin,  the  precipitate  sometimes  consists  of  a  mix- 
ture of  di-  and  tri-cadmic  salts. 

P//ro2}hosphate,  Cd^P^O'.'aH^O  (at  100°).— This  salt  is  obtained  by  precipitation 
as  a  white  amorphous  heavy  powder,  which  dissolves  in  sulphurous  acid  and  separates 
in  nacreous  laminse  on  boiling  the  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  potash, 
soluble  in  acids,  in  ammonia,  and  in  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  whence  it  is  preci- 
pitated by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  When  ignited  in  hydrogen,  it  gives  off  a  little 
phosphorous  anhydride  and  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  yields  a  small  sublimate  of 
cadmium,  and  leaves  a  white  saline  mass  still  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  oxide  of 
cadmium.    (S  c  h  w  a  r  z  e  n  b  e  rg. ) 

Phospliates  of  Calcium,  a.  Met  iip/iosp?iri  fix. — The  mono7?ictaphospkot.\ 
Ca'T-'O",  is  obtained  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  calcium  in  orthophosphoric  acid,  tlien 
evaporating  and  heating  the  residue  to  316°,  as  an  insoluble  wliite  powder,  which  is 
not  altered  by  water  or  dilute  acids,  but  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid 
(Maddrell).  It  is  not  decomposed  by  alkaline-carbonates,  so  that  its  acid  cannot  be 
transferred  to  other  bases.  (Fleitmann.) 

Dimi  ifipkosphate  of  Calcium,  Ca^P'0'^.4H-0,  is  obtained  pure  and  crystalline  by 
pi-ecipitating  the  corresponding  potassium-  or  sodium-salt  with  excess  of  chlDride  of 
calcium.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  strong  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid  ;  but  strong  sulphm-ic  acid  decomjposes  it  completely  when  heated  with  it. 
It  gives  off  all  its  water  at  a  red  heat ;  the  ignited  salt  no  longer  contains 
dimetaphosphoric  acid,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  carbonates. 
(Fleitmann.) 

Bimetaphospfiate  of  Calcium  and  Ammonium,  Ca"(NH'')T'0'^.2H-0,  is  obtained  in 
spicular  crystals  by  mixing  a  solution  of  calcic  chloride  with  excess  of  the  amnionium- 
salt  and  adding  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  reacts  with  acids  like  the  pure 
calcium-salt,  and  does  not  give  off  all  its  water  till  heated  to  redness.  The  precipitate 
formed  by  chloride  of  calcium  and  dimetaphosphate  of  ammonium  always  coutains 
ammonia,  even  when  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  added  in  excess.  (Fleitmann.) 

/3.  Orthopliosphatesof  C  alcixim. — 1.  The  monocalcic  salt,  Ca"H^P-'0',  is  produced 
by  dissolving  the  di-  or  tri-calcic  salt  in  aqueous  phosphoric,  nitric,  or  hy(h'ocldoric  acid, 
and  crystallises  on  evaiiorati  m  in  small  lamina:  or  scah'S  containing  1  at.  water.  It 
has  a  strong  acid  reaction,  becomes  moist  and  greasy  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  solution  from  which  alcohol  precipitates  a 
mixture  of  mono-  and  di-calcie  orthophosphates,  or  a  salt  of  intermediate  composition 
containing  Ca'H'»P'^0-'  =  2CaHT-0'*.Ca-H2p-0«  (Berzelius)  or  Ca^H-^P'O'^  = 
CaH'P-OlCa=H-P-0»  (Raewsky).  According  to  Erlenmeyer  (Jahresb.  18.07,  p. 
14.3),  the  crystals  of  monocalcic  phosphate  are  decomposed  by  cold  water  into  dicalcic 
orthophosphate  which  separates,  and  a  hyperacid  salt  which  remains  in  solution. 

Monocalcic  phosphate  melts  when  heated,  giving  off  all  its  water,  and  leaving  an 
insoluble  metaphosphate.  When  ignited  with  charcoal,  it  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride 
and  phosphorus,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  tricalcic  phosphate  (p.  500). 

Comjjounds  of  monocalcic  phosphate  with  chloride  of  calcium  are  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  solution  of  tricalcic  pho.sphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  (p).  567). 

An  impure  mixtm-e  of  monocalcic  phosphate  and  gypsum,  sometimes  mixed  with 
organic  matter,  is  much  used  as  a  manure,  under  the  name  of  "superphosphate  of  lime" 
or  "disintegrated  bone-ash  ;"  it  is  prepared  by  mixing  the  ground  bones  either  raw  or 
burnt  with  5  to  10  per  cent,  sulphuj'ic  acid.  (See  Richardson  and  Watts'  Choaieal 
Tcchnologi/,  i.  [4]  262.) 

2.  Dicahio  orthophosjyhate  or  nmtral  phosphate  of  calcium,  Ca^H^P^O',  is  formed  liy 
precipitating  chloride  of  calcium  with  an  alkaline  orthophosphate,  especially  when  the 
solutions  are  slightly  acid.  The  precipitates  thus  formed  vary  in  their  amount  of 
water,  and  are  crystalline  or  amorphous,  and  more  or  less  soluble  in  acids,  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  precipitation  ;  they  often  also  contain  admixed  tricalcic  phosphate. 

a.  Tctrahf/dratcd,  Ca-II-P-0*.4H-0. — A  salt  having  this  composition  is  the  principal 
constituent  of  certain  ovoid  concretions  found  in  the  softened  ureters  and  the  cloaca  of 
the  sturgeon  (called  Belugcnstchie  in  German,  from  Bjcduga,  the  Russian  name  of  the 
fish).  It  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  orthophosphate  is  poured  into  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  (Raewsky),  and  may  be  obtained  crystallised  by  pre- 
cipitating chloride  of  calcium  with  excess  of  disodic  orthophosphate,  dissolving  the  pre- 
cipitate in  acetic  acid,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  itself,  or  by  pouring  the  solution  of 
calcic  chloride  into  a  solution  of  sodic  phosphate  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  acetic 
acid;  or,  according  to  Percy,  by  completely  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium  with  a  very 
dilute  solution  of  sodic  phosphate,  and  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid,  whereby  a 
portion  of  the  pi-ecipitate  is  dissolved  ;  the  filtered  liquid  left  to  itself  iu  a  loosely 
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covered  vessel  deposits  the  salt  in  rhombic  plates.  AVhen  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium  is  precipitated  by  a  slight  excess  of  ordinary  sodic  phosphate — the  solution  with 
the  precipitate  divided  into  two  equal  parts — to  one  portion  just  enough  nitric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  to  effect  solution  without  the  aid  of  heat — the  other  portion  then 
added—  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  quietly  for  48  hours — the  amorphous  precipitate 
of  dicalcic  phosphate  increases  rapidly  in  density,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  tine 
vhite  scales,  which,  under  the  microscope,  present  the  appearance  of  thin  tabular 
rhombic  prisms,  with  the  acute  prismatic  edges  generally  truncated,  so  that  the  crystals 
have  the  appearance  of  irreguhir  six-sided  tables.  The  salt  thus  formed  has  tlie 
composition  above  given :  it  is  decomposed  by  boiling  in  water,  and  becomes  bulky, 
opaque,  and  indistinctly  crystalline;  the  supernatant  liquid  strongly  reddens  litmus 
(B6del<er,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  206).  The  same  hydrated  salt  is  likewise  obtained 
in  rhombic  tablets  by  allowing  a  solution  of  disodic  phosphate  to  diflFuse  slowly  into 
chloride  of  calcium.  (Drevermann.) 

Tetrahj'drated  dicalcic  orthophosphate  does  not-  lose  weight  in  vacuo  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  when  heated  to  150°  it  gives  off  all  its  water,  according  to  Bodeker  ; 
according  to  Percy,  it  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  140°. 

h.  Triht/draicd,  Ca''^II^P^0''.3H-0. — This  hydrate  separates  in  right  rhombic  crystals 
when  limestone  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  carbouic 
acid  (Becquerel),  and  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  when  a  solution  of 
Bodic  phosphate  is  dropped  into  a  large  excess  of  calcic  chloride  (Berzelius) ;  also, 
according  to  Eaewsky,  when  the  solution  of  calcic  chloride  is  added  to  the  sodic  phos- 
phate.   It  gives  off  all  its  water  at  a  red  heat. 

Dicalcic  orthophosphate  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling 
with  water  into  insoluble  tricalcic  and  soluble  monocalcic  pliosphate.  The  precipitated 
salt  dissolves  to  a  slight  extent  in  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium,  but  is  reprecipitated  on 
addition  of  ammonia.  It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium,  ammoniacal  salts,  starch,  or  gelatin,  than  in  pure  water. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids ;  acetic  acid  likewise  dissolves  it, 
but  with  some  difficulty  when  it  is  dense,  or  when  it  has  been  precipitated  by  excess  of 
sodic  phosphate ;  the  solution  thus  obtained,  when  left  to  itself,  soon  deposits  the  salt 
in  crystals ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  chloride  of  calcium  was  in  excess,  the  salt  dissolves 
more  easily  in  acetic  acid,  and  the  solution  remains  perfectly  clear.  The  salt  dissolves 
also  in  other  organic  acids  and  in  cai-bonie  acid.  The  acid  solutions  react  with  alkalis 
just  like  solutions  of  the  tricalcic  salt.    Sulphm-ic  acid  decomposes  it  completely. 

3.  Tricalcic  orthophosphate  ov  Neutral  phosphate  of  calcium,  CaP-0"or3Ca"O.P=0*. — 
This  salt  occurs  combined  with  chloride  and  fluoride  of  calcium  in  apatite  (i.  348),  and 
pure  in  osteolite  (iv.  247).  It  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  inorganic  part  of  bones, 
(i.  622);  at  all  events,  the  precipitate  formed  by  dissolving  bone-ash  in  nitric  acid  and 
precipitating  with  excess  of  ammonia  has  this  composition  ;  the  bones  of  many  animals 
during  life,  perhaps,  contain  somewhat  less  lime.  Bone-ash  contains  about  four-fifths  of 
its  weight  of  tricalcic  phosphate,  the  remainder  consisting  of  phosphate  of  magnesium 
and  carbonate  of  calcium  ;  tricalcic  phosphate  Likewise  oceiirs  in  considerable  quantity 
in  the  excrements  of  carnivorous  animals  and  in  coprolites.  Berzelius  formerly  supposed 
that  the  phosphate  of  calcium  contained  in  bone-earth  was  not  pure  tricalcic  phosphate, 
but  that  the  ignited  compound  consisted  of  8CaO.P-'0*  or  2Ca^P-0lCa"P-0'. 

Tricalcic  phosphate  is  obtained  in  the  amorphous  state  by  precipitating  chloride  of 
calcium  with  ti'isodic  phosphate  ;  by  slowly  adding  a  solution  of  disodic  orthophosphate 
mixed  with  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  latter  being  kept  in  excess ; 
by  mixing  chloride  of  calcium  with  less  than  the  equivalent  quantity  of  disodic  ortho- 
phosphate, and  precipitating  with  ammonia ;  or  by  treating  dicalcic  orthophosphate 
with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  abstracts  one-third  of  the  acid : 

3CaffP20«  +  2KH0    =    2CaT20'  -i-  2KH=P0'  +  2H=0. 

The  salt  obtained  by  either  of  these  processes  is  a  translucent  gelatinous  precipitate 
which  dries  up  to  a  white  earthy  powder. 

The  salt  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state  by  heating  dicalcic  pyrophosphate  with 
water,  whereby  it  is  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and  tricalcic  phosphate,  which  then 
separates  in  rectangular  plates  : 

3Ca=P''0'  +  ZWO    =    2Ca'P=0«  +  2H'P0'. 

Dicalcic  orthophosphate,  heated  with  water  to  280°,  undergoes  a  similar  but  slower 
and  less  complete  transformation,  and  the  resulting  tricalcic  salt  forms  indistinct  prisms. 
(Keynoso.) 

The  precipitated  salt  contains  in  the  air-dried  state  3  to  6  at.  water,  2  at.  of  which 
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gl-ailually  escape  at  common  temperatures;  the  salt  dried  at  100°  still  retains  1  at. 
■water  (Ludwig);  according  to  Berzelius,  the  compound  contains  2  at.  water;  after 
drying  at  200°  it  is  anhydrous.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  simple  ignition,  but  when 
heated  to  redness  with  silica  and  charcoal,  it  gives  otf  carbonic  oxide  and  phosphorus 
(p.  500),  and  is  converted  into  silicate  of  calcium. 

Triealcic  phosphate  is  insoluble  in  pure  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  slightly  soluble 
in  water  containing  chloride  of  sodium,  ammoniacal  salts,  gelatin,  starch,  and  other 
organic  matters;  more  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  A  litre  of  water 
saturated  with  carbonic  acid  dissolves  0'663  grm.  bone-earth,  the  greater  part  of 
■which  (0'500  grm.)  separates  on  boiling.  (Liebig.) 

Triealcic  phosphate  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids,  somewhat 
less  easily  in  acetic  acid  and  otlier  oi'ganic  acids.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by 
excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  if  not  too  dilute.  A  solution  of  potassic  or  sodic  carbonate 
does  not  decompose  it  in  tlie  cold,  but  partial  decomposition  takes  jilace  on  boiling  or 
fusing  the  salt  with  an  alkaline  carbonate.  Triealcic  phosphate  dissolved  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  decomposed  by  ferric,  uranic,  eerie  salts,  &c.,  in  the  manner  already 
described  (pp.  544,  645).  From  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  nitric  acid  mixed  with  acetate 
of  potassium  or  sodium,  acetate  of  lead  throws  down  all  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate 
of  load.  From  a  similar  solution  the  calcium  is  conipk'te'y  precipitated  as  oxalate  by 
addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonium,  tlie  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  remaining  iu 
solution. 

The  salt  8Ca"0.3P20^\H'-'0  =  2CaT-O^Ca^H2p208,  formerly  supposed  by  Berzelius 
to  exist  in  bone-earth,  is  generally  obtained  as  a  gelatinous  precipitate  when  an  acid 
solution  of  triealcic  phosphate  is  ti'eated  with  ammonia  not  in  excess. 

Phosjjhato-chUjridcs  of  Calcium.- — Some  varieties  of  apatite  consist  of  3Ca'P-0'.Ca''Cl^ ; 
in  others  the  chlorine  is  wholly  or  partly  replaced  by  fluorine.  A  compound  of  triealcic 
phosphate  with  chloride  of  calcium  is  produced  artificially  by  mixing  the  recently  pre- 
cipitated dicalcic  orthophosphate  with  chloride  of  calcium,  and  gradually  heating 
the  mixture  to  redness.  Hydroeliloric  acid  then  escapes,  and  the  residue  still  contains 
chloride  of  calcium,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  can  be  dissolved  out  by  water. 
The  exact  composition  o-f  the  residue  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Compounds  of  monocalcic  orthophosphate  with  calcic  chloride  are  obtained  by  eva- 
porating a  solution  of  the  triealcic  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid.  A  solution  saturated  and 
left  to  evaporate  at  common  temperatures  deposits  crusts  made  up  of  rhomboiilal 
plates  of  the  salt  7Ca"n<P-0«.Ca"CP.14H=0.  „  The  same  solution  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  first  deposits  the  dicalcic  salt  and  the  filtrate,  when  further 

evaporated,  yields  first  a  small  quantity  of  the  phosphato-chloride  ju.st  mentioned,  then, 
while  the  liquid  is  still  warm,  white  scales  having  the  composition  Ca"H^P-'0''.Ca"Cl-.H-0. 
The  same  salt  is  obtained  by  adding  chloride  of  calcium  to  a  solution  of  lime  in 
phosphoric  acid  containing  2  at.  CaO  to  3  at.  P'-'O^  and  evaporating.  At  temperatures 
below  6°,  this  salt  separates  partly  as  above,  partly  iu  long  needles  containing  8  at. 
water  of  crystallisation  ;  these,  when  kept  in  a  closed  vessel,  are  resolved  ai  on'iuarv 
temperatures  into  water  and  the  preceding  hydrate.  A  cold  saturated  solution  of 
dicalcic  phosphate  in  hydrochloric  acid  yields,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
evaporation  is  carried,  various  mixtures  of  salts,  among  which  monocalcic  orthophos- 
phate appears  to  occur,  but  never  pure.  When  a  solution  of  dicalcic  orthophosphate 
in  hydrochloric  acid  is  saturated  at  ordinary  temperatures  with  triealcic  phosphate, 
then  mixed  with  half  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  already  contained  in  it,  and 
evaporated  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  so  far  that  it  begins  to  crystallise  on  cooling  below  6°, 
the  crystals  thus  obtained  are  very  much  like  the  first-mentioned  phosphato-chloride ; 
but  have  the  composition  4Ca"H'P'-'0''.Ca"Or'.8H-'0  and  the  liquid  separated  therefrom 
yields,  on  further  evaporation,  the  salt  Ca"H'P-'0''.Ca"CP,  with  1  or  8  at.  water,  accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  at  which  the  crystallisation  takes  place.  (Erlenmeyer, 
Jahresb.  1857,  p.  146.) 

Triealcic  phosphate  with  Aluminic  Hydrati\  Ca'T-0».2Ar"H'0l — A  mineral  having 
this  composition  has  lately  been  found  occurring  as  a  light,  soft,  white  powder  in 
cavities  and  fissures  of  a  mass  of  quartz-crystals,  njixed  with  iron  and  copper  pyrites 
and  partly  coated  with  chikh-enite,  from  Tavistock  in  Devonshire.  Under  the  micro- 
scope it  is  seen  to  consist  of  minute  aeicular  cystals,  tran.sparent  to  translucent  and 
fragile.  When  heated  alone  it  glows  and  becomes  opaque,  and  after  ignition  gives  a 
distinct  blue  colour  with  nitrate  of  cobalt.  It  gives  no  colour  to  a  borax  bead  (unless 
chilcL'enite  is  present).    It  gave  by  analysis  30  36  per  cent.  P-0^  36-27  Ca"0,  22-40 

Al-'O',  and  12-00  water  ;  the  above  formula,  or  3Ca"0.P-'0=.A1^0'  +  311=0  requiring 
30  41  P■■0^  35-97  Ca"0,  22-06  Al-0^,  and  11-56  water.  (Church,  Chem.  See.  J. 
xviii.  263.) 
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A  mineral,  suppospd  to  be  a  h3'drated  calcio-aluminic  phosphate,  was  found  by 
Damour  (Instit.  1863,  p.  77  ;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  930)  in  the  diamond  sand  of  Bahia. 
It  occurred  in  rounded  pebbles  containing  127  per  cent,  water. 

y.  Pyrophosphate  of  Calcium.,  Ca'P^O'. — Aqueous  pyrophosphoric  acid  pre- 
cipitates lime-water,  but  not  calcium-salts.  Chloride  of  calcium  yields  with  pyrophos- 
phate of  sodium  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  of  calcic  pyrophosphate ;  and  if  this 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sidphurous  acid,  and  the 
solution  heated,  the  salt  separates,  as  the  sulphurous  acid  escapes,  in  the  form  of  a 
crystalline  crust,  which  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  at  first,  but  ultimately  sinks 
at  the  bottom.  It  is  soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and 
solution  of  sodic  pyrophosphate  (Sch warzenberg).  Like  dicalcic  orthophosphate, 
it  is  more  or  less  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  according  as  it  has  been  precipitated  from  a 
solution  containing  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium  or  of  the  alkaline  pyrophosphate 
(Baer).  It  is  easily  soluble  in  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid,  nearly  insoluble  in  aqueous 
pyrophosphate  of  sodium.  The  crystalline  salt  contains  4  at.  water,  1^  at.  of  which 
are  retained  at  100° and  1  at.  at  110°.  (Schwarzenberg.) 

Ptaospbates  of  Cerium.  The  only  known  phosphate  of  cerium  is  the  triceroiis 
orthophosphate,  Ce'P-'O',  which  occurs  as  a  natural  mineral  both  in  the  anhydrous 
and  the  hydrated  state,  and  is  formed  artificially  by  precipitating  a  cerous  salt 
with  phosphoric  acid  or  a  soluble  phosphate.  The  precipitate  is  white,  pulveru- 
lent when  dry,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  slightly  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  When  strongly  ignited  in  a  charcoal-lined  crucible,  it  is 
neither  fused  or  reduced,  but  merely  cakes  together. 

Anhydrous  tricerous  phosphate  occurs  in  Cn/ptcUtc&nd.  Phospliocerite,  s.sso- 
ciated  in  the  latter,  and  probably  also  in  the  former,  with  the  corresponding  phosphates 
of  lanthanum  and  didymium;  also,  together  with  phosphate  of  lanthanum  (and  pro- 
bably also  of  didymium),  phosphate  of  thorinum,  and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphate  of 
calcium,  in  MonaziU. 

Cry-ptolite  was  discovered  by  Wohler  in  the  rose-coloured  apatite  of  Arendal  in 
Norway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  dissolnng  the  apatite  in  nitric  acid.  The  cryptolite 
is  then  left  undissolved,  together  with  microscopic  crystals  of  magnetic  iron-ore,  horn- 
blende, and  an  unknown  substance  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour.likewise  containing  cerium. 
The  crystals  of  cryptolite  are  hexagonal  prisms  about  a  line  in  length,  and  of  a  wine- 
yellow  colour.  By  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  they  undergo  no  change  either  in 
appearance  or  in  weight.  Specific  gravity  =  4'6.  Decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
the  whole  being  reduced  to  a  dry  earthy  mass. 

Phosphocerite  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Ollive  Sims  in  the  cobalt-ore  of  Johannisberg  in 
Sweden,  of  which  it  forms  about  the  one-thousandth  part.  It  remains  when  the  ore 
after  calcination  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  co- 
balt, as  a  greyish-yellow  crystalline  powder,  associated  with  a  small  quantity  of  minute 
dark  purple  crystals,  which  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  appear  to  consist 
of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  oxide  of  cobalt.  The  crystals  of  phosphocerite,  when  exa- 
mined by  the  microscope,  present  two  forms — one  an  octahedron  (not  regular),  the  other 
a  four-sided  prism  with  quadrilateral  summits  ;  both  forms  appear  to  belong  to  the 
trimetric  system.  Hardness,  between  5  0  and  5'5  (Chapman,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii. 
154).  Specific  gi'avity  =  4'78(Watts).  When  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame  it  vitrefics 
partially  on  the  edges  and  sui-face,  tinging  the  flame  at  the  same  time  slighth-  gi-een. 
With  the  usual  blowpipe  reagents,  it  presents  the  reactions  of  cerium,  imparting  how- 
ever to  the  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda  glasses,  when  cold,  a  pale  violet-blue  tint, 
either  owing  to  the  presence  of  didymium  or  to  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  tlie 
cobalt-ore.  With  borax  and  soft  iron  wire  it  produces  a  brittle  phosphide  of  iron 
(Chapman).  Oil  of  vitriol  aided  by  gentle  heat  decomposes  it,  forming  a  pasty  mass, 
which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  silica. 

Analyses:  a.  Cryptolite  (AVohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ivii.  268). — h.  Phosphocerite 


(Watts,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  181). 

a.  h. 

Phosphoric  anhydride        .       .       ,       27-37  29-33 

Protoxide  of  cerium,  &c.     .        .        .        70-26  66-65 

Protoxide  of  iron       ....         1-51  2-70  Fe-'O* 

Protoxide  of  cobalt    ....        .      .  0-46 


99-14  99  14 


Both  these  analyses  agree  approximately  with  the  formula  Ce^P-0'  or  SCeO.P'O*, 
which  requires  36  47  per  cent.  P=0^  and  69-03  CeO.    A  closer  agreement  is  scarcely 
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to  be  expected,  inasmuch  as  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymiiim,  which  exist  in 
large  quantity  in  phosphocerite,  and  are  probably  also  present  in  cryptolite,  wero 
not  separated  from  the  cerous  oxide.  Phospliocerite  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
large  amount  of  didymium  contained  in  it.  If  this  is  also  the  case  with  cryptolite, 
there  can  be  but  little  doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  two  minerals,  for  the  differences 
observed  in  the  crystalline  forms  cannot  be  regarded  as  important,  or  as  quite  distinctly 
made  out,  inasmuch  as  the  crystals  are  merely  microscopic. 

Hydrated  tricerous  pihosphate  has  lately  been  found  by  Church(Chem.  Soc. 
J.  xviii.  259)  in  a  crystallised  mineral  from  Cornwall,  occurring  as  a  thin  crust  of 
very  minute  crystals,  closely  investing  a  quartzose  matrix.  The  crystals  are  ge- 
nerally arranged  in  fan-like  groups  of  single  rows  of  prisms,  having  their  faces 
of  union  parallel  to  the  larger  lateral  prismatic  planes.  Sometimes  the  structure  is 
almost  columnar,  or  in  radiating  gi-oups,  presenting  a  drusy  surface,  and  in  general  ap- 
pearance somewhat  like  that  of  wavellite.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  monoclinic,  and 
are prismatically developed.  The  end-face  oPis  usually  anunmodiiied  rhomboid;  some- 
times, liowever,  its  acute  angles  are  truncated.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oP,  very  perfect  ; 
the  crystals  are  eleavable  also,  parallel  to  a  plane  replacing  the  acute  solid  angles  or 
acute  prismatic  edges;  also  parallel  to  the  larger  lateral  prismatic  planes.  The  crystals 
are  fragile,  transparent  to  translucent,  with  vitreous  lustre,  bright,  pearly  on  the  end- 
faces  ;  coloiu-  pale  smoke-grey  inclining  to  flesh-red  ;  streak  and  jiowder  white.  The 
crystals  are  doubly  refractive.  Hardness  rather  above  3 ;  specifio  gravity  approxi- 
mately =  3  14.  The  mineral  heated  alone  in  a  tube  becomes  opaque,  and  gives  off 
water,  having  a  very  faint  acid  reaction.  In  the  outer  blowpipe-flame  it  becomes  red- 
dish, and  then  exhibits  tlie  difficult  solubility  of  cryptolite.  It  melts  and  dissolves 
completely  in  borax,  forming  in  the  oxidising  flame  a  bead,  which  is  opaline  and  orange- 
yellow  while  hot,  colourless  or  slightly  amethystine  when  cokl. 

The  mineral  gives  by  analyses  (mean)  14-93  jser  cent,  phosphoric  anhydride,  51"S7 
cerous  oxide,  5  42  lime,  and  14'93  water,  agreeing  neai'ly  with  the  formida  5Ce"0. 
Ca"0.2P-05  +  8H-0  or  (f;Ce".lCa")T-'0".4H-0,  which  requires  2773  per  cent.  F'0\ 
52-73  Ce"0,  5-47  Ca"0,  and  14-07  water.    (Church,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  259.) 

Phospliates  of  Chromium. — a.  Chromic  metaphosphate,  Cr^'OlSP^O',  or 
Cr"T'0^,  is  obtained  as  a  green  anhydrous  salt,  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
acids,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  chromic  oxide  in  excess  of  aqueous  orthophosjjhoric 
acid,  and  heating  the  residue  to  316°.    (Mad  dr ell.) 

;8.  Chr  07110118  orthophosphate  is  a  blue  precipitate,  formed  on  adding  ordinary 
phosphate  of  sodium  to  the  solution  of  chromous  chloride.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  acids, 
and  tm'ns  green  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (IVIoberg.) 

y.  Chromic  orthophosphate,  Cr'TO-*. — A  solution  of  chromic  chloridemade  as 
neutral  as  possible  forms  with  phosphate  of  sodium  a  green  precipitate,  whieli  turns 
blue-black  in  drying.  (Vauquelin;  see  also  Dowliug  and  Plunkett,  Chem. 
Gaz.  1858,  220.) 

When  disodic  orthophosphate  is  added  by  drops  to  a  solution  of  chruiiie-aiuin,  but 
not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  down  all  tlie  chromium,  a  bulky  precipitate  is  formed 
consisting  of  Cr"'P0^.6H^0,  which,  on  standing,  becomes  dark  violet  and  crystalline. 
The  filtrate  from  this  precipitate,  if  treated  with  a  quantity  of  sodic  phosphate  sufficient 
to  precipitate  nearly  all  tlie  chromium,  yields  a  pentahydrated  salt,  Cr"'P0'.5II-'0,  less 
crystalline  and  somewlut  lighter  in  colour  than  the  preceding.  If  the  solution  of 
chroipe-alum  be  added  by  drops  to  the  solution  of  sodic  phosphate,  a  floceulent  green 
precipitate  is  formed,  consisting  of  atrihvdrate,  Cr"'P0^3II-0.  (Rammelsberg.) 

S.  Chromic  pyrophosphate,  2Co"0^.3P-0'^  =  Cr^P^C'. — Formed  by  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  crystallised  chrome-alum  with  sodic  pyrophosphate.  At  ordinary 
temperatures,  a  dirty  red  precipitate  appears,  but  with  a  boiling  solution  a  pale  green 
precipitate  is  obtained.  This  salt  is  soluble  in  sohition  of  sothc  pyrophosphate;  in 
strong  mineral  acids  ;  in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  from  which  it  is  again 
precipitated  in  an  amorphous  state  on  boiling;  and  in  solution  of  potash.  At  100'-'  it 
assumes  a  deeper  green  colour,  but  after  ignition  appears  paler.  The  hydrate  contains 
7  atoms  of  water.    (Sch  warzen  berg.) 

Pbosphates  of  Cobalt.  a.  Met  a  phosphates. — The  monnmetaphosphafe, 
Co"P-0",  separates  as  a  rose-red  powder  when  sulphate  of  cobalt  is  heated  with  excess 
of  orthophosphoric  acid  to  316°.  It  is  insDlubk- in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  decom- 
posed by  warm  sulphuric  acid,  scarcely  acted  upon  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  (Mad- 
drell.) 

The  hc.nutaphosphatc  is  obtained  by  precipitating  chloride  of  cobalt  (not  the  sul- 
phate) with  the  corresponding  sodium-salt.  The  precipitate  is  red,  and  is  converted 
by  agitation  into  oily  drops  soluble  in  excess  of  the  -odium-salt.  (II.  Rose.) 
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0.  Orthophosphate.  Co'P-0'.8H=0. — Obtained  by  treating  a  cobalt-salt  vrith. 
disoJic  orthopliosphate,  as  a  reddisli-bhie  flocculent  precipitate,  whicla  dissolves  in 
excess  of  the  cobalt-salt,  forming  a  red  solution,  which  yields  on  boiling  a  red  precipi- 
tate, redissolving  as  the  liquid  cools.  By  decomposing  pyrophosphate  of  cobalt  with 
water  at  180°,  the  same  salt  is  obtained  in  small  rose-coloured  crystals,  which,  when 
heated,  give  otF  water  and  turn  reddish-blue.  By  heating  carbonate  of  cobalt  with 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  to  150° — 160°  in  a  sealed  "tube,  a  hydrated  salt,  Co'P-'Ol2H'-0, 
is  obtained  in  crystals.   (Debray,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxv.  50.) 

Orthophosphate  of  cobalt  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  but  very  slightly  soluble  even  in 
presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  but  dissolves  in  acids  and  in  free  ammonia.  By  igniting 
in  hydrogen  gas  it  is  reduced  to  tricobaltic  phosphide,  Co^P-.  The  precipitated  salt  is 
used  as  a  pigment.    (Salv^tat,  Compt.  rend,  xlviii.  295.) 

A  mixture  of  cobalt-phosphate  and  alumina  yields  when  ignited  a  fine  blue  colour, 
known  as  Leydcn  (more  properly  Leithnrr's)  or  Thinard's  blue,  or  cobalt-ultramarine. 
It  is  prepared  by  mixing  16  pts.  of  recently  precipitated  gelatinous  alumina  with  2 
pts.  phosphate  (or  1  pt.  arsenate)  of  cobalt,  drying  the  mixture  thoroughly,  and  then 
gradually  heating  it  to  redness.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  362.) 

y.  Pyrophosphate  of  Cobalt  obtained  by  precipitation  is  soluble  in  excess  of 
the  alkaline  pyrophosphate  and  in  ammonia.    (Sch  warzenberg.) 

Pbospbates  of  Copper,  o.  Mctaphosphatc. — This  salt  is  obtained  by  mixing 
cupric  sulphate,  nitrate  or  oxide  with  a  slight  excess  of  aqueous  phosphoric  acid 
(best  in  the  proportion  of  4  at.  cupric  oxide  to  5  at.  phosphoric  anhydride),  evaporating 
and  heating  the  mass  with  constant  stirring  to  350^,  till  it  no  longer  spirts,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  begins  to  escape  in  white  vapours.  The  mass  when  cold  is  to  be  washed 
■with  cold  water  till  the  wash-water  no  longer  exhibits  any  acid  reaction  ;  the  cupric 
inetaphosphate  then  remains  in  a  pulverulent,  indistinctly  crystalhne,  anhydrous  salt. 
If  a  larger  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  used,  and  the  mixture  very  strongly  heated 
over  a  lamp,  and  then  left  to  cool  very  slowly,  the  cupric  metaphosphate  separates 
in  shining  crystals,  which  are  larger  and  more  distinct  in  proportion  as  the  mass  has 
been  more  slowly  cooled. 

Anhydrous  cupric  metaphosphate  is  bluish-white  ;  quite  insoluble  in  water,  nearly 
insoluble  in  most  acids  and  alkalis,  even  when  concentrated,  but  dissolves  easily  in 
ammonia.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  sulphide  of  ammonium  or  potassium,  less  easily 
1iy  sulphide  of  sodium,  yielding  in  each  case  an  alkaline  dimetaphosphate :  hence  tiio 
salt  is  inferred  to  be  cupric  dimetaphosphate,  C\i^P''0'-  or  2Cu0.2P-0^.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  warm  strong  sidphnric  acid  with  formation  of  orthophosphoric  acid. 

The  same  salt  is  obtained  in  small  well  defined  hydrated  crystals,  Cu^P'0'-.8H-0,  by 
mixing  moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  cupric  chloride  and  sodic  dimetaphosphate ; 
from  dilute  solutions  it  easily  separates  on  addition  of  alcohol.  It  is  light  blue, 
insoluble  in  water ;  does  not  piart  with  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  100°. 
(Fleitmann.) 

Ammonio-mpric  mctaphosphatc,  Cu"(NH')T'0'^4H-0,  is  obtained  in  confused 
needle-shaped  crystals  on  mixing  moderately  concentrated  solutions  of  ammonium- 
di metaphosphate  and  cupric  chloride,  the  former  in  excess,  and  adding  alcohol.  It  is 
bright  blue,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  gives  off  a  small  portion  of  its  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  still  retains  2  at.  water  at  100°.  Sometimes  the  crystals  formed  by 
jirecipitation  as  above  contain  only  2  at.  water,  and  these  are  permanent  in  th^  air ; 
but  the  circumstances  which  determine  the  formation  of  one  hydrate  or  the  other  are 
not  exactly  understood.  (Fleitmann.) 

(8.  Orthophosphates. — An  add  orthophosphate  is  obtained  as  a  green  gummy 
mass  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  fricupric  salt  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid. 

Dicupric  orthophosphate,  Cu'^H^P-O*,  is  obtained  as  a  blue-green  flocculent  precipitate 
by  completely  precipitating  cupric  sulphate  with  disodic  orthopliosphate.  It  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  sparingly  soluble  even  in  presence  of  ammoniacal  salts,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid.  By  ignition  with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  dicupric 
phosphide,  Cu^'P''.  „ 

The  tricupric  salt,  Cu'P'O',  is  produced  by  precipitating  cupric  sulphate  with  such 
a  quantity  of  disodic  orthophosphate  as  to  leave  the  former  in  excess,  or  by  heating 
cupric  pyrophosphate  with  water  to  280^.  The  first  method  yields  it  as  a  blue-green 
amorphous  precipitate.  The  second,  in  dark  yellowish-green  crystals,  but  containing 
3  at.  water.  It  behaves  with  water  and  other  reagents  like  the  dicupric  salt,  aud  is 
reduced  by  ignition  with  charcoal  to  tricupric  phosphide,  Cu^P-. 

Several  hydrated  basic  cupric  orthophosphates,  or  compounds  of  cupric  orthophos- 
phate with  cupric  hydrate,  occur  as  natural  minerals;  their  formulae  are  as  follows  : 
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Libcthenite       ....  4Cu"0.P-0^H=0  =  CVP-0«.Cu"H^O^ 

Pseudolibethenite      .       .       .  4Cu"O.P=0^2H20  =  Cu'P^Os.Cu'H^O'.aq. 

Tagilite   4:Cn"0.T''0\ZW0  =  Cu^P''0''.Cu"H-0'.2aq. 

Dihydrite  .....  5Cu"O.P'0\2H20  =  C"u'P''0».2Cu"H-02 

Ehlitfi       .       •       .       .       .  5Cu"O.P-0\3H-0  =  C'u'P-0«.2Ca"H-0=.aq.  (?) 

Phosphochaleite        .       .       .  6Cu"O.P■^0^3H-0  =  Cu'P-0».3Cu"H'^0^ 

Libethenite  oocurM  at  Libethen  in  Hungary  and  at  Nisehne  Tagilsk  in  the  Ural, 
in  triinetrie  crystals.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-9158  :  1  :  0-6749.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP 
=  84°.  58';  Poo  :  Poo  (basal)  =  68°  2'.    Ordinary  combination  ooP  .  Poo  .  P,  the  two 

former  faces  greatly  predominating.  It  is  ifomorphous  with  olivenite,  Cu^(As,-  P)-0'. 
Cu"H-0-.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ccPcc  and  ooPoo  very  indistinct.  It  likewise  occurs 
in  globular  and  reniforni  compact  masses.  Hardness  =  4.  Specific  gravity  =  3-6 — 
3-8.  It  is  subtransparent  or  subtranslucent,  with  olive-green  colour  and  streak,  and 
resinous  lustre.  Fracture  subeonchoi'dal  to  uneven.  Brittle.  When  heated  it  gives 
oif  water  and  blackens.  It  colours  the  blowpipe  flame  faintly  blue  and  after  being 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  distinctly  blue,  and  melts  to  a  blackish  mass  -B'hich 
solidifies  in  the  crystalline  state.  It  is  partially  reduced  on  charcoal,  completely  on 
addition  of  sodic  carbonate.  The  other  cupric  hydrophosphates  exhibit  similar 
characters  when  heated.  They  all  dissolve  in  acids  -with  blue  or  green  colour,  in 
ammonia  with  pure  blue  colour. 

Aiiii///^es  of  L/hcthniitc. — a.  From  Libethen;  crystallised  (Kiihn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharra. 
li.  124). — b.  The  same  (Bergemann,  Pogg.  Ann.  civ.  190). — c.  From  Nisehne 
Tagilsk;  crystallised  (Hermann,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xxxvii.  175): 
P-0^    As-0*    Cu"0  H^O 

a.  29-44     .    ,     66-94    4-05      =  100-43 

b.  26-46      2-30    66-29    4-04      =  99-09 

c.  28-61      .    .     65-89    5-.:0      =  100 

The  formula  4Cu"O.I»05.H'0  requires  29-72  per  cent.  PW,  66-51  Cu"0,  and  3  77  H'O. 

Pseudolibethenitefrom  Libethen  (so-called  libethenite)  analysed  by  Berthier. 
(Ann  Min.  viii.  334),  contains  28-7  per  cent.  P-'O^  63-9  Cu"0  and  7-4  water;  that  from 
Linz  on  the  Rhine  (so-called  elilite)  blackish  green,  and  of  sjiecific  gravity  4-27, 
analysed  by  Rhodius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  371),  contains  28-9  P=0^  63-1  Cu"0  and 
7-3  water.  The  formula  4Cu"0.p20^2H-0  requires  28-64  P-0',  64-10  Cu"0  and  7-26 
water. 

Tagilite,  a  mineral  from  Nisehne  Tagilsk,  occnrring  in  emerald-green  masses  of 
specific  gravity  3  5,  contains  26-91  per  cent.  P''0^  62-38  Cu"0  and  10-71  water 
( II r  m  a  n  n,  he.  cit.) ;  the  formula  4Cu"O.P-0*.3H^O  requires  27  64  P'0\  61-85  Cu"0 
and  10-51  water. 

Dihydrite,  occurring  at  Virneberg  near  Rheinbreitenbaeh,  and  at  Nisehne  Tagilsk, 
in  small  dark  green  crystals,  resembling  phosphochaleite  in  physical  characters, 
contains  : 

F"-0'-    Cu"0  H-0 

Virneberg    .       .  24  70    68-20    5  97      =      98-87  Arfvedson ;  Berz.  Jahresb. 

iv.  143. 

Nisehne  Tagilsk   .25-30    68-21    6-49      =     100      Hermann,  foe.  ciY. 

The  formula  5Cu"O.P■•'0^2H20  requires  24-69  T-0\  69-06  Cu"0,  and  6  25  wafer. 

E  h  1  i  t  c  (which  contains  vanadium)  has  been  already  described  ( ii.  367 ).  Cupric  hv- 
drophosphaf  es  are  also  found  at  Vii-neberg  and  Nisehne  Tagilsk  containing  quantities  "of 
water  intermediate  between  those  belonging  to  dihydrite  and  ehlite.  (Rammels- 
be  rg's  MineraJchrmir,  p.  ,346.) 

Phosphochaleite  forms  hemihedral  trimetrie  crystals,  resembling  monoclinic 
forms.  Ratio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-667  :  1  :  a/2  .  Angle  ooP  :  coP  =  109°  28';  oP  : 
T'oo  =  146^  18^'.  Observed  combination  ooP2  .  oopoo  .  P  .  oP  .  P»  .  fee  .  P2. 
.^Pco  .  Cleavage  parallel  to  oof  so  ,  imperfect.  It  also  occurs  reniform  and  massive, 
indistinctly  fibrous,  with  a  drusy  surface.  Hardness  =  4-5  to  5.  Specific  gravity  =: 
4  to  4-4.  Lustre  adamantine  inclining  to  vitreous.  Colour  dark  green.  Streak  a  little 
lighter.    Transparent  to  subtran.slueent.    Fracture  small  conchoi'dal.  Brittle. 

Anali/sis. — a.  From  Virneberg  (Rhodius.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  37). — h.  From  Ehl 
on  the  Rhine  (Bergemann,  Pogg.  Ann.  civ.  190). — c.  From  Hirseliberg  in  the  Voigt- 
land  (Kiihn,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxiv.  218) : 

Vol.  IV.  0  0 
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As'O  Cu"0  H^O 

a.  20-i       .    .  70-8  8i  =  99-6 

b.  19-89      1-78  69-97  8-21  =      99  85 
c    20-87     .    .  71-73  7-40  =  100 

The  formula  6Cu"O.P=0».3H^O  requires  2M1  P'0^  70-87  Cu"0  and  8  02  -n-ater. 

Thrombolite  is  an  amorphous  mineral  from  Ketzbanya,  consisting  approximately  of 
41-0  P-'O*,  39  2  Cu'O,  and  16-8  water,  -whence  it  is  probably  5Cu"O.3P'OM0H=O  or 

Cu^P2O8.2Cu"PWl0H-O.    (Plattner,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xv.  321.) 

y.  Citpric  Pyrophosphate,  Cu'P^O'.H'-'O  (at  100°),  prepared  by  precipitating  a 
cupric  salt  with  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  is  an  amorphous  greenish-white  powder, 
which  becomes  dark  blue  when  dried  at  100°,  and  assumes  a  lighter  blue  colour  on 
ignition.  It  dissolves  in  mineral  acids  and  ammonia,  and  likewise  in  pyrophosphate 
of  sodium.  When  boiled  with  caustic  potash,  it  is  resolved  into  cupric  oxide  and 
orthophosphate  of  potassium.  Sulphurous  acid  dissolves  it  without  converting  it  into 
a  cuprous  salt,  and  the  solution  when  boiled  deposits  it  again  in  the  crystalline  st;ite. 
It  gives  off  its  water  on  ignition. 

An  aniTnoniacal  cvpric  pyrophosphate  3Cu-P^O'.2(N'-'H'Cu")"0.4H-^0  or 
(P^b^)'  (  O'-'  ■  '^■^"^  separates  gradually  from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cupric  pyro- 

phosphate  covered  with  a  layer  of  alcohol,  in  nodular  groups  of  ultramarine-coloured 
crystals,  which  must  be  dried  over  a  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and  quick-lime,  to  prevent 
them  from  giving  oif  ammonia. 

Phosphate  of  Bidymium,  Di'P-0'.2H-0,  separates  slowly  from  a  mixture  of  the 
concentrated  solutions  of  nitrate  of  didymium  and  disodic  orthophosphate,  quickly  on 
diluting  the  liquid  or  on  boiling.  It  is  white,  pulverulent,  insoluble  in  water,  slightly 
soluble  iu  dilute,  easily  in  concentrated  acids ;  gives  oiF  its  water  at  a  heat  near  redness. 
(Marignac.) 

When  a  solution  of  didymic  sulphate  is  mixed  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  (1  at.  P'O'  to  3  at.  Di"0),  two-thirds  of  the  didymium  is  precipitated  in  tlie 
form  of  a  phosphate  which  in  the  dry  state  contains  3Di"0.2P^0^5H-0,  while  the  rest 
remains  dissolved  and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia  as  a  translucent  jelly,  which  dries  up 
to  translucent  rose-red  lumps  having  a  conohoi'dal  fracture.  (Hermann,  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  176.) 

Phosphates  of  Glucinum.  A  neutral  solution  of  nitrate  of  glucinum  forms  with 
disodic  orthophosphate  a  white,  amorphous,  pulverulent  precipitate,  which  when  dried 

over  chloride  of  calcium,  consists  of  clighiciivc  orthophosphate  G-H-p■-'0^6II■0.  AA'ith 
pyrophosphate  of  sodium  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate  of  glueinic  pyrophosphate 

G''P20'.5H'0  is  obtained.  (Scheffer,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cix.  144;  Jahresb.  1859, 
p.  140.) 

Phosphates  of  Iron.— a.    Ferric  Metaphosph.ate,'Ea'^O^.ZF-0^  ov  Fe"'P'0». 

Produced  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  heating  the  residue  to  316°.  The  white  powder  which  separates  is  insoluble  in  water 
and  in  dilute  acids  ;  strong  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it.  (Maddrell.) 

j8  Ferric  Orthophosphates. — The  precipitates  formed  by  treating  soluble  ferric 
salts  with  alkaline  phosphates,  vary  greatly  in  composition  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  solutions  used  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  mixed. 

Normal  ferric  orthophosphate,  Fe-O^.P-0^  or  Fe"'PO*  is  formed  on  adding  disodic 
orthophosphate  to  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  or  sulphate,  made  as  neutral  as  possible, 
or  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of-an  alkaline  acetate  (p.  544).  The  same  salt 
is  gradually  produced  when  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  mixed  with  disodic  ortho- 
phosphate till  a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form,  and  the  filtrate  is  exposed  to 
the  air. 

Ferric  phosphate  thus  prepared  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  nearly  insolublo 
in  acetic  acid,  slightly  soluble  in  water  containing  carbonic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  dilute 
mineral  acids,  and  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  and 
likewise  by  alkaline  acetates.  In  presence  of  excess  of  sodic  phosphate,  the  precipitate 
of  ferric  phosphate  is  dissolved  by  ammonia  and  bj-  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Ferric 
phosphate  is  soluble  in  ferric  chloride  and  slightly  also  in  ferric  acetate,  but  quite  in- 
soluble iu  ferrous  acetate.    Hence  when  a  solution  of  ferric  phospliate  in  an  acid  i.s 
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niixeil  with  ferric  chloride  aud  an  allialine  acetate,  a  small  portion  of  it  remains 
dissolved;  but  if  the  ferric  salt  be  first  reduced  to  ferrous  salt  by  sulphurous  acid,  and 
thru  treated  with  ferric  chloride  and  alkaline  acetate,  the  whole  of  the  phosjihorie  acid' 
is  precipitated  as  fei-ric  phosijhate:  the  precipitation  is  much  accelerated  by  boiling. 

Ferric  phosphate  slowdy  gives  up  its  acid  to  aqueous  alkalis.  When  an  acid  solu- 
tion of  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  a  brown  basic  salt  is  formed  containing 
3I''e-'Ol2P=OM6H-0  or  Fe=0'.4Fe"'P0'.lGn-'0.  By  boiling  with  potash-ley  a  still 
larger  quantity  of  acid  is  removed,  and  the  residue  contains  15  at.  Fe'^O^  to  1  at. 
P^O*  (Earn melsberg),  probably  a  mixture  of  the  normal  salt  with  ferric  oxide.  To 
remove  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid,  the  salt  must  be  fused  with  an  alkali  or 
alkaline  carbonate. 

Ferric  phosphate  dissolves  also  witli  facility  in  tartaric  acid,  citric  acid,  tartrate  of 
ammonium,  citrate  of  sodium  and  citrate  of  ammonium.  The  last  mentioned  solution 
when  spread  upon  glass,  dries  up  to  brownish-green  scales  which  dissolve  in  coM 
water,  forming  a  solution  having  an  agreeable  saline  taste  ;  they  contain  44  per  cent, 
ferric  phosphate,  Fe"'PO'.  46  per  cent,  citrate  of  ammonium,  and  10  per  cent,  water; 
this  salt  may  be  used  in  medicine.    (Hey denreich,  Chem.  News,  iv.  158.) 

Ferric  phosphate  in  acid  solution  is  completely  decomposed  hy  addition  of  ammonia 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  the  whole  of  the  iron  being  preciputated  as  sulphide,  aud 
the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  solution. 

The  white  neutral  salt  gives  off  its  water  at  a  red  heat  and  turns  brown.  On  char- 
coal before  the  blowpipe  it  is  reduced  to  an  ash-grey  bead  ;  under  fluxes  it  is  reduced 
only  at  very  high  temperatures.    When  strongly  ignited  over  a  lamp  in  a  stream  of 

hydrogen  gas,  it  is  reduced  to  ferrous  pyrophosphate,  Fe^P^O',  which  if  further  heated 
to  whiteness  in  the  gas,  is  completely  deoxidised  and  converted  into  a  phosphide  of 
iron,  Fi-iPl    (Struve,  Jahresb.  1860.  p.  76.) 

A  kisic  fcr7-ic  jjhosphate  containing  2Fe-0''.P-0*  or  Fe'0^.2Fe'"P0',  occurs  iu  nature 
combined  with  various  quantities  of  water. 

Cacoxene,  2Fe-O^P-0^.12H''0,  from  the  Hrbeek  mine  near  Zbirow  in  Bohemia, 
forms  yellow  or  brownish  radiated  tufts  becoming  brown  on  exposure.  Hardness  =  3'4. 
Specific  gra^'ity  =  3'38.  An  analysis  by  v.  Hauer(Jahrb.  d.  geol.  Eeichsanst.  1854, 
p.  67),  gave  19-63  per  cent.  P=0^  47-64  Fe-'O',  and  32-73  water,  the  formula  requiring 
20-94  P-'O^,  47-20  Fe'O^,  and  31-86  water  ;  but  different  specimens  present  great 
diversities  of  composition,  arising  from  alteration,  or  the  presence  of  foreign  substances. 

Dufrenite  or  Green  iron  ore,  2Fe-0''.P-0-\6H-0,  has  been  already  described 
(ii.  347). 

Delvauxene  orDelvauxite  (ii.  340),  is  an  iron  ore  of  variable  composition,  some 
specimens  containing  2Fe'-'0-'.P-0*.18H^O,  others  containing  the  same  with  24H-0,  -^vhile 
others  contain  lime,  and  according  to  v.  Hauer,  may  be  represented  by  the  formula, 

Ca'P-0».2(Fe=OlFe"'PO<).24n-0. 

Carphosiderite  (from  the  mica  slate  of  Labrador)  isa  hydrated  ferric  phosphate 
containing  small  qviantities  of  manganese  and  zinc,  but  it  has  not  been  anal3'sed  quan- 
titatively. It  occurs  in  straw-yellow  reniform  masses  and  incrustations,  having  a 
resinous  lustre  and  a  greasy  feel.  Hardness  =  4 — 4-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-49 — 2-&. 
(Dana,  ii.  431.) 

Bog  iron  ore  (iii.  338)  also  contains  variable  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid.  Many 
other  iron  ores  also  contain  small  quantities  of  that  acid,  in  consequence  of  which,  pig 
iron,  esjDecially  that  prepared  by  the  hot  blast,  generally  contains  small  quantities  of 
phosphorus.  In  many  strata,  ferric  phosphate  occurs  in  considei-able  quantity 
together  with  phospliato  of  calcium.  In  some  of  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk-forma- 
tion of  Sussex,  Herapath  found  as  much  as  25  per  cent,  ferric  phosphate,  and  in  many 
coprolites,  from  7  to  9  per  cent. 

A.  hydro-ferric  Jihosphnte  ov  acid  ferric  jjJiflspJiatc,  containing  Fe"'H'P^0*.2H"0,  is 
saiil  to  separate  from  a  solution  of  the  normal  salt  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  left  to 
itself  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  transparent  cubic  crystals,  which  are  tasteless,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  with  brown-yellow  colour  in  ammonia  (Winckler). — According 

toL.  GmeUn{Handbook,Y.226),  the  salt,  Fe2H»P^O'=.6H'0  or  g^^Q  3P20M2H-0, 

is  precipitated  by  disodic  orthophosphatc  from  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  according 
to  the  equation  : 

2FeCP    +    3Na-HP0'      =      Fe'-^H'P'O''    +  6NaCl; 

but  according  to  most  authorities  the  precipitate  thus  formed  consists  of  normal  feme 
orthophosphatc,  Fe"'PO*,  and  phosphoric  acid,  HTO',  remains  in  solution  (p.  562). 
Ainmonio-ft  rric  pJieiapfiaie. — Ferric  phosphate  dissolves  in  ammonia  in  presence  of 
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phosphate  of  sodium,  furmiuga  red-bro'mi  solution  which  gives  off  ammonia  on  evapo- 
ration. 

y.  Ferrous  Orthophospliate.  3Fe"O.P=0^8H^O  =  Fe-'P-O'.SH^O.— This  salt  is 
formed  as  a  white  crystalline  mass  when  a  plate  of  iron  is  left  immersed  for  a  long  time 
in  a  solution  of  phosphate  of  ammonium  in  an  open  vessel,  or  when  ii  solution  of  disodic 
orthophosphate  is  decomposed  by  a  very  weak  voltaic  current  with  a  plate  of  iron  for 
the  positive  electrode  (Becquerel).  It  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  metallic  iron 
in  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  boiling  ferrous  sulphate  with  disodic  orthophosphate,  both 
solutions  having  been  previously  de-aerated  by  boiling.  The  white  precipitate  must 
be  protected  from  the  air  during  washing  and  drying.  If  the  solution  of  ferrous  sul- 
phate is  poured  into  the  phosphate  of  sodium,  the  precipitate  is  said  to  contain 
diforrous  orthophosphate,  Fe'-H^P-O',  as  well  as  the  triferrous  salt. 

Triferrous  orthophosphate  is  white,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
■water  containing  carbonic  acid  (in  1,000  pts.  of  water  containing  ratlier  more  than  its 
own  volume  of  carbonic  anhydride:  Pierre).  It  dissolves  easily  in  dilute  mineral  acids 
and  in  560  pts.  water  containing  jj^th  of  commercial  acetic  acid:  also  in  ammonia, 
forming  a  yellowish  solution  which  soon  becomes  turbid  by  oxidation  on  exposure  to 
the  air;  and  in  1,666  pts.  water  containing  150  pts.  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
acetate  of  ammonium.  The  precipitated  phosphate  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  soluble 
ferrous  salt.  It  melts  before  the  blowpipe  and  solidifies  to  a  crj-stalline  mass  on 
cooling ;  when  fused  with  sodic  carbonate  on  charcoal,  it  is  reduced  to  phosphide  of 
iron. 

When  precipitated  ferrous  phosphate  is  washed  with  water  containing  air  and  dried 
in  contact  witli  the  air,  it  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  a  la  vender-blue. /<;r?-oso-/eTr/c 

phosphate  containing,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  2Fe'P-0'.(Fe-'0'.2Fe"'PO').16H'0. 

Triferrous  phosphate  occurs  native  as  vivianite  or  blue  iron  earth,  more 
frequently,  however,  altered  by  oxidation  to  ferroso-ferric  phosphate.  This  mineral  form.s 
monocliuic  crystals  in  which  the  orthodiagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis  are  as 
1-38-13:  1  :  1-002.  Angle  of  inchned  axes  =  71'' 25;  ooP  :  ooP  =  111°  12' 
oP  :  [Poo  ]  =  145°  3.3'.  Dominant  combination  ooPoo  .  [  o=P»  ]  .  ooP  .  c»P3  .  -I-  P  . 
—  P  .  +  ^P  .  —  jP-  Cleavage  parallel  to  [  ooPx  ]  highly  perfect;  parallel  to  ooPoo  and 
■JPoo  in  traces.  It  often  occurs  also  reniform  and  globular,  -n-ith  divergent,  fibrous,  or 
earthy  structure;  also  incrusting.  Hardness  =  1-3 — 2.  Specific  gravity  =  2-661. 
Lustre  pearly  or  metallic-pearly  on  the  faces  [  ooPoo  ],  vitreous  on  other  faces.  Colour 
usually  blue  to  green,  deepening  on  exposure  ;  in  perfectly  unaltered  specimens  colour- 
less. Streak  bhiish-white,  soon  changing  to  indigo  blue ;  dry  powder  liver-brown. 
Transparent  or  translucent,  becoming  opaque  on  exposure.  Fracture  not  observable. 
Thin  laminae  flexible.  Sectile. 

Anali/ses. — a.  From  Delaware;  colourless,  turning  green  on  exposure  (Fisher,  Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  ix.  84). — I,  c.  Crystallised,  altered  by  oxidation ;  b  from  Bodenmais;  c  from 
Mullica  Hill,  Gloucester  County,  New  Jersey  (Rammelsberg,  Mmiralchi'iiiie,  p. 
326). — d.  From  AUentown,  Monmouth  County,  New  Jersey  :  earthy  (Karl ban  m.  Sill. 
Am.  J.  [2]  xxiii.  422). — e.  From  Kertsch  in  the  Crimea:  light  blue  (Struve,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  XX.  236). — f.  From  Bargusin,  Lake  Baikal:  earthy;  dirty-blue  (Struve,  foe. 
cit.). — g.  From  Kertsch:  dark  brown,  crystalline;  specific  gravity,  2-72  (Struve, 
loc.  cit.) : 

a.         b.         c.         (f.         f.         f.  q. 
Phosphoric  anhydride      .      27-17    29  01    28-60    29-65    29  17    19-79    28  73 


Ferric  oxide                                    11-60    11-91  18-45  21  31  33-11    38  20 

Ferrous  oxide         .       .      44  10    35  65    34-52  27  62  21-54  13  75  9-75 

Water    ....      27-95     .    .     26-13  25  60  27  50  26-10  24-12 

Magnesia   0-03  .    .  •  7-37 

Silica      ....  0-10 


99-32      .    .    101-16  101-35    9955  100-12  100  80 

a  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  of  hydrated  triferrous  phosphate,  3FeO.P^O'.8H-'0  or 
Fe'P'=0l8H'O  (calc.  28-29  P-0*,  43-03  Fe^O,  28-68  H-0) ;  b  and c  «ith  that  of  a  ferroso- 
ferric  phosphate  containing  6(3FeO.P-0\8H^O)  +  3(Fe-0^2P=0^8H-0),  which  re- 
quires 29-00  per  cent.  P^O',  12-24  Fe^O^  33-00  FeO.  and  25-70  water.  The  remaining 
analyses  may  be  represented  approximately  by  the  following  formuhc  : 

d.  3FeO.P»0*  +  Fe-0».P-0'>  -i-  12aq. 

e.  3(3FeO.P'0*)  -I-  4Fe-Ol3P-'0=^  +  45aq. 

f.  SFeO.P^O'  +  2t3Fe'^0\2P=0^)  +  33aq. 
'g.  2(^3M"O.P=0'')  +  SFc^O'  +  21aq. 
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Crystals  of  vivianite  liave  been  found  in  the  hollow  of  a  bone  belonging  to  the  ske- 
Ifton  of  a  miner  discovered  in  an  old  working  at  Tarnowitz  (Haidinger,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
xliv.  81).  Sehlossberger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixii.  382)  mentions  that  some  iron  nails 
found  in  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich,  and  partly  enveloped  in  black  animal  matter,  be- 
came covered,  after  several  days'  exposure  to  the  air,  with  blue  spots,  apparently  arising 
from  the  formation  of  vivianite. 

Ferrous  phosphate  occurs,  with  other  metallic  phosphates,  in  several  minerals.  C  li  i  1  - 
drenite  (i.  869 )  is  a  phosphate  of  iron,  aluminium,  and  manganese  ;  triplite  (p.  671), 
phosphate  of  iron  and  manganese;  triphylline  (p.  572),  a  phosphate  of  iron,  man- 
ganese, and  lithium.  „ 

A  compound  of  difcrrous  orthophosphate  with  nitrous  oxidr,  Fe'-H-P^O^NO,  is  ob- 
tained as  a  brown  precipitate  on  adding  disodic  orthophospliate  to  a  solution  of 
a  ferrous  salt  saturated  with  nitric  oxide.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  absorbs  oxygen 
and  is  converted  into  ferric  phosphate  and  nitrate.    (Ilandw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  354.) 

Ammonio-ferroiis  orthophosphate,  (NH')Te'^P-0''.2H^0. — This  salt,  analogous  in 
composition  to  ordinary  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate  dried  at  100'-',  is  formed  by 
mixing  a  solution  of  14  pts.  of  iron  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  small  portion  of 
sulphite  of  ammonium  ;  adding  to  it  while  hot  a  thoroughly  boiled  aqueous  solution  of 
100  pts.  crystallised  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium,  which  immediately  precipitates 
•white  ferrous  phosphate ;  then  adding  ammonia  in  slight  excess — immediately  closing 
the  flask,  which  must  be  completely  tilled  with  the  liquid — agitating — and  leaving  the 
mixture  to  itself  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the  precipitate,  which  is  flocculent  at  first,  is 
converted  into  laminae,  which  sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom.  If  it  remains  flocculent,  the 
liquid  must  be  heated  again,  perhaps  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  ; 
if  part  only  of  the  precipitate  becomes  crystalline,  the  lighter  flakes  must  be  separated 
by  levigation  from  the  crystalline  laminae.  The  laminre,  on  which  the  air  no  longer 
exerts  any  oxidising  action,  are  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  washed  with  thoroughly 
boiled  water,  and  dried.  No  ammonia  must  be  added  to  the  water,  because  it  im- 
mediately induces  oxidation,  so  that  hydrated  ferric  oxide  remains  on  the  filter,  and 
the  water  runs  off  brown  ;  hence  also,  in  preparing  the  salt,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
add  too  much  ammonia.  It  forms  greenish-wliite,  soft  laminae,  which  when  rubbed  on 
the  hand,  produce  a  coating  like  silver  ;  they  are  permanent  in  the  air;  tlie  salt  wiien 
heated  in  the  air  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  first,  greenish  ferrous  phos- 
phate, amounting  to  77  per  cent. — then  yellowish-white  ferric  phosphate.  With 
potash-solution  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  when  boiled  therewith,  gives  up  its  phosphoric 
acid  and  is  converted  into  ferroso-ferric  oxide  having  the  form  of  the  original  laminae. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat.  While  yet  moist  it  dissolves  readily 
in  acids,  even  when  dilute  ;  but  after  drying,  it  dissolves  but  sparingly  and  with  diffi- 
culty even  in  concentrated  acids.    (Otto,  J.  pr.  Chem.  ii.  409.) 

5.  Ferric  Pyrophosphate.  2FeW.3P=0^9H-0  =  Fe'P»0='.9H^0.— Obtained  by 
dissolving  sublimed  ferric  chloride  in  water,  and  precipitating  by  phosphate  of  sodium; 
the  supernatant  liquid  is  m  utral.  It  is  a  nearly  white  powder,  having  a  slight 
yellowish  tinge,  which  deepens  at  100^,  and  becomes  lighter  again  after  ignition; 
dissolves  in  acids  and  in  phosphate  of  sodium,  likewise  in  ammonia  ;  in  the  latter  it 
forms  a  yellow  solution.  It  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  sal- 
ammoniac.  On  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  boiling,  and  precipitating 
liy  ammonia,  the  precipitate  dissolves  completely  in  excess  of  ammonia.  Carbonate  of 
ammonium  dissolves  it,  forming  a  colourless  solution,  whereas  the  ordinary  phosphate 
forms  a  yellow  solution.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  fusion  with  a  mixture  of  car- 
bonate of  sodium  and  carbonate  of  potassium.  After  drying  at  100'-',  it  lost  by  ignition 
17"66  per  cent,  of  water,  and  the  ignited  salt  was  found  to  contain  41-7  Fe^O^  + 
08-3  P-0^ 

Acid  ferric  chloride  precipitated  by  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  yields,  not  ferric  pyro- 
phosphate, but  an  orthophosphate  containing  1  atom  of  base  to  1  atom  of  acid ;  in 
100  parts  :  61-66  Fe^O^  +  48-34  P-0*.  This  salt,  when  boiled  with  ordinary  phos- 
phate of  sodium,  does  not  yield  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pre- 
ceding.   (Schwarzenberg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixv.  153.) 

€.  Ferrous  Pi/rophosphaie,  Fe'-P-O',  is  produced  by  strongly  igniting  normal 
ferric  orthophosphate  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  If  further  heated  to  whiteness  in  the 
same  gas,  it  suffers  further  reduction,  giving  off  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  phospihorous 
acid,  and  phosphorus,  and  leaving  a  greyish-white,  metallic-shining,  non-magnetic 
phosphide  of  iron,  having  nearly  the  composition  Fe'P' (Stru  ve,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  76). 
i'errous  pyrophosphate  is  likewise  obtained  by  treating  a  ferrous  salt  with  pyrnphos- 
phute  of  sodium,  as  a  white  aniorplious  precipitate,  which  turns  green  and  brown  on 
pusure  to  the  air.    (S  c  h  w  a  r  z  e  n  i  c  r  g. ) 
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Pbosphate  of  Iiantbanum. — A  solution  of  sulphate  of  lanthanum  mixed  with 
an  equivalent  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of  an  acid  orthophos- 

phate  3La"0.2P^O^  or  La^P-'O'.P-O',  but  when  phosphoric  acid  is  gradually  added  to 
■A  warm  solution  of  the  lanthanum-salt,  a  white,  pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed,  consist- 
ing of  the  noiTnal  salt  (R.  Hermanin,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxii.  385).  The 
latter  occurs  together  with  phosphate  of  cerium  in  monazite,  crj  ptolite,  &e.  (p.  558). 

Pbospbates  of Xiead.   a,  Melaphosphates. — \.  Dimetaphosphate,  Pb"0.2P-0' 

=  Pb^P^O'^  Asohition  of  sodic  dimetaphosphate  mixed  with  excess  of  lead-nitrate  de- 
posits this  salt  after  a  while  in  tolerably  distinct  crystals ;  by  precipitation  with  the 
ammonium-salt,  it  is  obtained  at  once  as  an  amorphous  precipitate.  It  is  anhydrous, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  melts  without  intumescence  at  a  red  heat,  and  solidifies  to  a 
transparent  glass  on  cooling.  (Fleitmann.) 

Binutafho^phate  of  lead  and  ammonium,  (NH*)-Pb"P'0'^,  is  obtained  by  treating 
the  lead-salt  just  described  with  excess  of  dimetaphosphate  of  ammonium,  or  by  pre- 
cipitating nitrate  of  lead  with  excess  of  the  ammonium -salt.  It  forms  crystalline 
spangles  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  but  slowly  attacked  by  acids.  It  does  not  lose 
weight  at  150°,  and  gives  off  ammonia  only  on  prolonged  agitation.  (Fleitmann.) 

2.  Trimetaphosplmte,  3Pb"0.3P=0^3H-'0  or  P'bT'=0i».3H=0.— Obtained  by  mixing 
a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  sodic  trimetaphosphate  with  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  lead-nitrate ;  the  liquid  (to  be  filtered  if  turbid),  deposits  the  salt  on  standing, 
in  small  crystals,  which  are  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  give  off  their  water  of 
crystallisation  with  intumescence  when  heated.  A  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  precipi- 
tated with  acetate  of  lead  yields  a  salt  containing  excess  of  base.  (Fleitmann  and 
Henneberg.) 

3.  Tetrametaphosphate,  Pb'P'O^^ — Wlien  protoxide  of  lead  is  heated  for  some  time 
with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  salt  separates  which  redissolves  quickly  and  com- 
pletely in  the  excess  of  acid,  and  if  the  fused  mass  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  separates 
in  large  transparent  prisms  enveloped  in  anamoi'phous  vitreous  mass  containing  oxide 
of  lead.  This  mass  may  be  removed  by  prolonged  treatment  with  cold  water,  the  tetra- 
metaphosphate of  lead  then  remaining  undissolved.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  melts 
when  heated,  and  forms  an  amorphous  vitreous  mass  on  rapid  cooling.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphide  of  ammonium  and  monosulphide  of  sodium  even  in  the  cold,  yielding 
the  corresponding  salt  of  the  alkah-metal.  When  heated  with  dilute  acids,  it  is 
dissolved  and  decomposed  much  more  easily  than  the  dimetaphosphate.  (Fleitmann.) 

4.  Hexmctaphosphate  (?). — Nitrate  of  lead  mixed  with  metaphosphoric  acid  and  then 
with  ammonia  forms  a  bulky  precipitate  insoluble  in  excess  of  ammonia.  Ordinaiy 
metaphosphate  of  sodium  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  bulky  precipitate,  which  cakes 
together  when  agitated,  becomes  resinous  on  standing,  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  am- 
monia.   (H.  Eose.) 

0.  Orthophosphates. — An  acid  orthophosphate  of  lead  is  said  to  be  formed  when 
lead  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  out  of  contact  with  the  air.  The  solution 
yields  on  evaporation  granular  crystals,  which  have  not  been  analysed. 

Diplumhic  orthophosphate,  {"^'^^  =  Pb^H:T20^— Dilute  solutions  of  lead- 

nitrate  yield  with  alkaline  phosphates,  precipitates  which  are  mixtures  of  di-  and  tri 
plumbic  orthophosphates  in  varying  proportions.  To- obtain  the  diplumbic  salt  pure, 
a  boiling  solution  of  lead-nitrate  is  precipitated  by  aqueous  phosphoric  acid.  The  pre- 
cipitate consists  of  dazzling  white  microscopic  crystalline  laminae ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  aqueotis  phosphoric  acid,  but  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in  potash.  By 
digestion  with  ammonia  it  is  converted  into  the  triphmibic  salt.  It  melts  before  the  blow- 
pipe, forming  a  clear  bead  which  exhibits  crystalline  facets  on  cooling,  but  not  so  dis- 
tinctly as  the  triplumbic  salt  when  similarly  treated. 

Triphmibic  phosphate,  Pb'P-0',  is  obtained  as  a  white,  earthy,  amorphous  precipitate, 
by  decomposing  acetate  of  lead  with  disodic  orthophosphate,  the  lead-salt  being  kept 
in  excess,  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on  the  diplumbic  salt ;  and  in  rhombic  tablets 
by  heating  the  pyrophosphate  Pb-P^O'  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  (Reynoso).  It 
is  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  nearly  insoluble  in  acetic 
acid,  easily  soluble  in  potash-ley.  When  suspended  in  water,  it  is  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuric or  sulphydric  acid.  It  melts  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  and  the  bead  on 
cooling  exhibits  shining  crystalline  facets. 

By  precipitating  solutions  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  lead  with  phosphate  of  sodium, 
double  salts  are  often  formed  consisting  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  lead,  combined  with 
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di- or  tri-p]umbic  phosphate.  phospkato-nitrate,  Pb''P'-0^PbN'0''.2II'0,  is 

described  under  Nitrates  (p.  95). 

Phosphato- chlorides.— salts  Pb=HT^O».PbCP,  2Pb'P20«.PbCl'  and 
SPb'P^O'.PbCl^,  obtained  by  precipitating  cMoride  of  lead  in  various  ways  with  di- 
sodic  orthophosphate,  have  been  ali-eady  described  -as  chlurophosphates  oi  lead.  (iii.  3.39). 

Pyromorphite  or  Green  lead  ore  {Griinhliierz)  has  the  compo.sition  of  the 
last-mentioned  salt,  3PbT-'0''.PbCr-,  the  phosphorus  being,  however,  often  more  or  less 
replaced  by  arsenic.  This  mineral  is  isomorphous  with  mimetesite,  or  arsenato- 
chloride  of  lead,  SPb^As-O'.PbCl'''  (in  which  also  the  arsenic  is  often  piartially  replaced 
by  phosphorus)  ;  also  with  apatite  ;  and  a  variety  is  known,  called  brown  lead  ore,  con- 
sisting of  pyromorphite  combined  with  fluor-apatite  (i.  349). 

The  crystals  of  pyromorphite  are  hexagonal  prisms  exhibiting  the  same  combi- 
nations as  mimetesite  (iii.  1024).  Length  of  principal  axis  =  0-73G2.  Angle  P  :  P 
(terminal)  =  142°  12';  (lateral)  =  80°  44'.    Hardness  =  3-5— 4;  specific  gravity  = 

6-  5871  :  7'048.  Lustre  resinous.  Colour  green,  yellow  and  brown  of  different  shades. 
Streak  white,  sometimes  yellowish.  Subtransparent  to  subtranslueent.  Fracture  sub- 
conchoidal,  uneven.  Brittle.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  very  easily,  and  colours 
the  outer  flame  blue-green  ;  the  bead  solidifies  like  that  of  phosphate  of  lead  above 
described.    Sometimes  emits  arsenical  fumes. 

Anahiscs. — a.  From  Zschopau  in  Saxony  :  green  ;  specific  gravity  =  6'27 
(Wohler,  Pogg.  Ann.  iv.  161).— i.  From  Leadhills  in  Scotland:  orange-red  (Wohler, 
loc.  cit.). — c.  From  Mechernich  in  the  Eifel  (Berge  mann,  Bainmclshcrg's  Miiieralchemie, 
p.  356). — d.  From  Kransberg  in  Nassau  :  crystallised;  light  green  ;  specific  gravity  - 

7-  1  (Sandberger,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xlvii.  462). — c.  From  Ems  in  Nassau  :  yellow;  crys- 
stallised  (Sandberger  for.  c;<.). — f.  From  Beresow  in  Siberia  :  crystals  accompanied 
by  vanadinite:  specific  gravity  =  6"715  (Struve,  Verh.  d.  min.  Ges.  zu.  Petersb. 
1857). — ff.  From  Zschopau:  white;  crystallised  (Wohler, /oc.  cit.)—h.  From  the 
Altai:  yellow  spiherical  masses;  specific  gravity  =  3-637  (Struve,  loc.  cii.).—i. 
From  Eosiers  near  Pontgibaud,  Auvergne  :  green  and  brownish  ;  botryoidal ;  specific 
gravity  =  6-57  (Kla-pvoth,  Bcitrdc/e,  iii.  146;  v.  200): 


n.      b.         c.       d.        e.        f.  g.  h.  i. 

Chlorine       ....      2-57     2-.'S2     2-.^0     2-C7     2-89     2-54  2-56  2  M  2  .S9 

L.'aii-oxide    ....     82-25    82-46   80-2)    81-(,2   8.'-20   81  34  SS-f'S  81  .'53  7'i-RO 

Phosphoric  anhydride  15-94    1.5-96    15-82  ls-17  12  90  14  (15 

Arsenic  anhydride    2-30  2-61  3-83 

Wafer  0-70    .    .      .    .  0-59 


The  variety  g  has  the  composition  of  an  isomoi-plious  mixture  of  1  at.  mimetesite 
and  10  at.  pyromorphite  ;  i,  ef  1  at.  mimetesite  and  8  at.  pyromorphite. 

The  following  are  analyses  of  Brown  lead  ore  : — a.  From  the  Sonncnwirbel mine 
near  Frieberg  :  Poly  sph  erite :  brown  spherules  and  drops  :  specific  gravity  =  6-092 
(Kersten,  Schw.  J.  Ixii.  1). — b.  From  Mies  in  Bohemia :  botryoidal;  specific  gravity 
6-444  (Kersten). — c.  From  the  same  locality  :  crystallised;  specific  gravity  =  6-983 
(Kersten). — d.  From  Bleistadt  in  Bohemia :  crystallised;  specific  gravity  ^  7-009 
(Kersten). — e.  From  the  same:  specific  gravity  =  6-843  (Lereh,  Ann.  "Ch.  Pharm. 
xlv.  328). — •/.  From  England:  crystallised  (Kersten): 


(7. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

.f. 

Chlorine 

2-62 

2-76 

2-50 

2-56 

2-47 

2-60 

Lead-oxide  . 

.  72-17 

75-83 

81-33 

81-46 

80-38 

82-08 

Lime 

6-47 

3-71 

0-43 

0-32 

0-81 

0-32 

Fe"0  0-38 

If  all  the  chlorine  be  supiposed  to  be  combined  -with  lead,  and  the  admixed  apatite 
to  be  a  pure  fluor-apatite,  these  analyses  may  be  included  under  the  formula : 

«(Pb"CR3Pb^P=0»)  +  (Ca"F2.3Ca'P--0»). 

the  value  of  n  being  3  in  «,  6  in  h  and  48  in  c,  so  that  the  last  is  nearly  pure  pyro- 
morphite, as  are  also  d,  c,  and  /. 

N  uss  i  erite,  a  mineral  from  the  Nussiere  mine  near  Beaujeu.  Dept.  of  the  Rhone,  con- 
taining, according  to  Barruel  (J.  pr.  Chem.  x.  10),  7-65  Pb"Cl%  46-50  Pb"0,  12-30 
Ca"0,  2-44  Fe"0,  19-80  P-'0^  4-06  As^O^  and  7^20  silica,  is  probably  an  impure 
pyromorphite. 

y.  Pyrophosphate  of  Zc« f/,  Pb-P-O'.H-O  (at  100°).~Precipitated  on  adding 
pyrophosphate  of  sodium  to  excess  of  nitrate  of  lead,  as  a  bulky  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  water,  acetic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  ammonia  ;  soluble  in  nitric  acid  and  in 
potash  (Sch-warzenberg).  If  the  pyropliosphate  of  sodium  is  added  in  slight  excess, 
the  precipitate  contains  variable  quantities  of  alkali;  a  larger  excess  redissolves  the 
precipitate. 
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Phosphates  of  Xilthium.  Only  the  orthophosphates  are  kno\m. — Monolithie 
orthophdsphatf,  Li-IPPO',  is  obtained  by  mixing  one  of  the  two  following  salts  with 
phosphoric  acid  and  evaporating;  or  by  heating  acetate  of  lithium  with  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid,  in  which  case  it  separates  in  rather  large  crystals.  It  is  deliquescent 
and  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  which  is  immediatel}'  precipitated 
by  silver-salts,  but  not  by  chloride  of  barium  except  on  addition  of  ammonia.  It  does 
not  give  off  any  water  at  100°  ;  but  at  200-'  half  the  basic  water  is  evolved  and  the 
whole  at  a  red  heat,  the  residue  then  consisting  of  metaphosphate  of  lithium. 

Bilithic  orthophosphnte  has  not  been  obtained  pure,  but  a  salt  intermediate  between 
this  and  the  trilithic  salt,  viz.  Li'HF-'OMl'O  or  Li-HPO'.Li^PO^.H-'O,  is  formed  on  pre- 
cipitating chloride  of  lithium  with  orthophosphate  of  ammonium,  as  a  crj-staUine  powder, 
which  dissolves  in  200  pts.  of  water,  and  gives  off  half  its  water  of  crystallisation  at 
100°,  the  rest  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Trilithic  phosphate,  2Li'P0M1^0,  is  produced  by  precipitating  a  neutral  acetate  of 
lithium  with  di-ammonic  orthophosphate,  or  the  acid  acetate  with  phosphate  of 
ammonium  and  free  ammonia  ;  also  by  heating  carbonate  of  lithium  with  not  too  large 
a  quantity  of  aqueous  phosphoric  acid.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  powder,  requiring 
833  pts.  of  water  at  12^  to  dissolve  it.  It  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  when 
heated,  but  does  uot  fuse  at  a  red  heat. 

Lithio-abtminic phosphate,  Li^Ar'P^O'^.lSH'O. — Prepared  by  precipitating  a  saturated 
solution  of  aluminic  phosphate  in  caustic  potash  with  chloride  of  lithium.  The  washed 
and  dried  precipitate  is  a  white  powder  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  acids, 
and  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  water  when  heated. 

Amblygonite  (i.  164)  is  a  litliio-aluminic  phosphate  having  the  lithium  partly 
replaced  by  sodium,  and  containing  also  fluorides  of  aluminium,  lithium,  and  sodium, 
Eamraelsberg  [AJineralchemie.  p.  3.59),  represents  it  by  the  formula  (oM'^O.SP^O*  + 
SAl^O^SP-O^)  +  2(MF.A1F'),  where  M  denotes  lithium  and  sodium. 

Triphylline  is  aphosphate  of  lithium,  aluminium,  iron  and  manganese  (seep.  572). 

Lithio-aminonic  phosphate,  Li"(NH*)PO'',  separates  on  mixing  aqueous  phosphate  of 
lithium  with  di-ammonic  orthophosphate  and  slowly  evaporating ;  if  a  portion  of  the 
ammonia  has  been  lost  by  too  rapid  heating,  free  ammonia  must  be  added.  The  salt 
is  grauulo-crystalline,  like  ordinary  ammonio-magnesian  phosphate;  slightly  soluble  in 
water;  melts  at  a  somewhat  high  temperature,  giving  off  water  and  ammonia,  and 
when  heated  before  the  blowpipe  is  coloured  blue,  not  red,  by  nitrate  of  cobalt. 

Lithio-calcic  phosphate,  LiCa'TO*. — Obtained,  like  the  analogous  double  salts,  by 
igniting  1  at.  pyrophosphate  of  calcium  with  1  at.  carbonate  of  lithium.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water.   (H.  Eose.) 

Phosphates  of  TCagrnesium.  —  o.  Metaphosphates.  1.  The  monometaphos- 
phate,  llg'T'-O",  is  obtained  as  a  white  powder  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  magnesium 
in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  evaporating  aud  heating  the  residue  to  316°.  It  also  sepa- 
rates from  the  solution  of  impure  phosphoric  acid  obtained  from  bones,  when  strongly 
concentrated.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  and  is  not  decomposed  by 
digestion  with  alkaline  carbonates  or  phosphates.  (Maddrell.) 

The  dimcta.phos'phate,M.^'S^(y-.%'S}0,  (or  lOH^'O),  separates  gradually  from  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  corresponding  ammonium-salt  mixed  with  chloride  of  magne- 
sium, in  crystalline  crusts  which  adhere  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel ;  more  quickly  on 
addition  of  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  decomposed  by  acids,  gives  off  1  at. 
■water  at  100°,  and  the  whole  without  fusion  at  a  red  heat.  The  ignited  salt  is  not 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  alkaline  carbonates.  (Fleitmann.) 

Hexmetaphrsphate. — Ordinary  phosphate  of  sodiimi  forms  a  precipitate  with  acetate, 
but  not  with  sulphate  of  magnesium,  even  at  boiling  heat.  The  precipitate  is  soft  and 
tenacious  (Graham).  A  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium  mixed  with  not  too  large 
a  quantity  of  sodic  metaphosphate,  forms  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  which  dissolves  in 
sal-ammoniac.   (H.  Rose.) 

Ammonio-'inngnesic  metaphosphate  (?) — When  metaphosphorie  acid  is  dissolved  in 
ammonia  in  a  vessel  which  is  kept  cool,  and  sulphate  of  magnesium  is  added  in  such 
proportions  as  to  leave  the  ammonium-salt  in  excess,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  consisting 
of  feathery  flocks  which  unite  on  standing  into  a  soapy  mass,  drying  up  to  a  brittle 
transparent  mass.  This  salt  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  metaphosphate,  but  contains 
according  to  Wach  (Schw.  J.  lix.  297),  a  larger  propoi'tion  of  base,  being  represented 
by  the  formula  4Mg"0.(NH')20.4P^OM6H20  ;  so  that  it  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of 
metaphosphate  and  pyrophosphate. 

j3.  Orthophosphates. — a.  Acid  salt.  By  evaporating  a  solution  of  tri-magnesie 
phosphate  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  boiling  the  neutral  phosphate  with  water, 
and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  an  acid  syrup  is  obtained  which  is  resolved  by  alcohol  into 
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the  trimagnesic  salt  and  free  phosphoric  acid.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of 
magnesia  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  is  mixed  with  alcohol,  an  oily  liquid  separates 
which  contains  4  at.  magnesia  to  3  at.  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  may  be  represented 
by  the  formida  Mg"HPO^Mg"H'P-0«  +  xWO.  (Kiihn,  Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  lix. 
129.) 

Bhnagnesic  salt,  Mgm-P^0M4H-0  or  Mg"HP0^7H=0.— Produced  by  precipitating 
Rulpliate  of  magnesium  with  excess  of  disodic  orthophosphate.  When  2pts.  sulphate  of 
magnesium  dissolved  in  32pts.  water  are  mixed  with  3  pts.  disodic  orthophosphate  dis- 
solved in  32  pts.  water,  the  salt  separates  in  the  course  of  24  hours  in  tufts  of  prisms 
or  needles. 

The  crystallised  salt  forms  small  six-sided  needles,  having  a  cooling  sweetish  taste, 
and  sparingl}'  soluble  in  water;  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  after  long  standing  in  322 
pts.  water ;  the  clear  solution  becomes  turbid  when  heated,  from  separation  of  tri- 
magnesic  salt,  which  partly  redissolves  on  cooling,  and  on  continued  boiling  a  larger 
quantity  of  the  latter  separates,  while  the  liquid  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  The  salt 
dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acids.  The  crystals  effloresce  in  warm  air,  give  off  8  at. 
water  at  100°,  the  remaining  six  at  170°,  and  the  basic  hydrogen  as  water  at  a  red  heat, 
leaving  pyrophosphate  of  magnesium. 

Trimagncsic  or  neutral  salt,  MgT-O".  Formed  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium with  trisodic  phosphate,  or  by  boiling  the  dimagnesic  salt  with  water.  It  retains 
6  at.  water  at  100°  (Rammelsberg),  but  becomes  anhydrous  on  ignition.  According 
to  Volcker  (Rep.  Br.  Assoc.  1802,  p.  169)  100  pts.  of  water  dissolve  0-0205  pt.  of 
I  he  recently  precipitated,  imd  ODl  [it.  of  the  ignited  salt.  It  is  readily  soluble  in 
acids,  even  after  exposure  to  a  white  heat. 

This  salt  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  plants,  and  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  ash  of  the  seed  of  cereal  grasses,  especially  of  wheat.  It  is  present  in  smaller 
quantity  in  the  bones  of  animals,  and  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  many  animal 
concretions,  especially  of  bezoar  stones. 

Wagnerite,  a  rare  mineral  found  in  veins  of  quartz,  traversing  clay-slate  in  the  valley 
of  Hollengraben  near  Werfen  in  Saltzburg,  is  a  phosphato-fluoride  of  magnesium,  re- 
presented by  the  formula  Mg''P■'O^MgF''.  It  occurs  in  monoelinic  crystals  having  the 
orthodiagonal,  clinodiagonal,  and  principal  axis,  as  1-1'045  :  1  :  0"78654,  and  the  angle 
of  the  inclined  axes  =  71°  63'.  ooP  :  ooP  =  95°  25';  oP  :  [Poo]  =  144°  25'. 
Observed  faces,  ccP,  +  P,  -  P,  -P2,  +  iP,  coP2,  [P2],  and  others.  Most  of  the 
prismatic  faces  are  deeply  striated.  Cleavage,  parallel  to  ocP  and  the  orthodiagonal, 
imperfect;  parallel  to  oP  in  traces.  Hardness  =  5  to  5'5.  Specific  gravity  of  a 
transparent  crystal  =  3-068  ;  of  an  opaque  crystal  =  2'985  (Rammelsberg).  The 
crystals  are  yellow,  of  various  shades,  with  a  vitreous  lustre;  streak  white;  translu- 
cent. Fracture  uneven  and  splintery  across  the  prism.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts 
with  great  difficulty  and  only  in  thin  splinters,  giving  off  gas-bubbles,  and  forming  a 
greenish-grey  glass;  when  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid,  it  colours  the  flame  blue-green. 
With  fluxes  it  gives  a  faint  iron  reaction,  and  melts  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  effer- 
vescing but  not  dissolving. 

The  mineral  has  been  analysed  by  Fuchs  (,Schw.  J.  xxxiii.  269)  and  Rammelsberg 
with  the  following  results : 

F      P'O*    Mg"0   Ca"0  Fe"0  Mn"0 

a.  6-17    41-73    46-66     .    .     4-50    0-45        =      99-51  (Fuchs). 

b.  .  .     41-89    42-04    1-65     2-72    0-55*  (Rammelsberg). 

c.  .  .     40-23    38-49    4  40     3-31    0-96t  „ 

d.  9-36    40-61    46-27    2  38     4-59  =      103-21  „ 

The  formula  3Mg"O.P^O*.Mg"F2  requires  11-73  per  cent,  fluorine,  43-83  phosphoric 
anhydride,  37  04  magnesia,  and  7-41  magnesium  (or  49-38  magnesia  in  aU).  The 
lime  in  the  specimen  analysed  by  Rammelsberg  was  present  as  carbonate. 

Lazulite  (iii.  477)  is  a  phosphate  of  magnesium,  iron  (ferrosum),  and  aluminium. 

5.  Phosphates  of  Magnesium  and  Ammonium. — 1.  Am'nwnio-monomagnesic 
orthophosphate  (NH^)^Mg"II-P'^0''.3II^0  separates  in  needle-shaped  crystals  on  mixing 
warm  and  not  too  dilute  solutions  of  magnesic  sulphate  and  diammonic  orthophosphate, 
and  leaving  the  liquid  to  cool. 

2.  Ammonio-dimagnesic  Orthophosphate,  (NH^)2Mg=P=0''.12H=0.— This  salt,  the 
ordinary  ammonio-magnosic  phosphate,  is  produced  when  a  magnesium  salt  mixed  with 
sal-ammoniac  is  mixed  with  an  alkaline  orthophosphate  and  free  ammonia,  separating 
immediately  from  moderately  strong  solutions  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  which  soon 

*  After  deduction  of  2-68  silica.  -f-  .Alumina. 
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becomes  heavy  and  crystalline  ;  from  dilute  solutions  it  separates  after  some  time  only 
in  small  crystals  which  attach  themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  especially  on  points 
presenting  any  roughness  or  inequality.  It  separates  in  this  manner  from  exlremely 
dilute  solutions,  thus  affording  a  very  delicate  test  either  for  magnesia  or  for  phos- 
phoric acid  (iii.  7t)2  ;  iv.  54:2).  The  best  mode  of  obtaining  it  in  distinct  crystals  is 
to  mix  600  pts.  of  hot  water  with  4  pts.  of  strong  ammonia,  and  then  add  7  pts. 
crystallised  phosphate  of  sodium,  2  pts.  sal-ammoniac,  and  i  pts.  sulphate  of  magne- 
sium ;  the  liquid,  wliioh  is  originally  alkaline,  becomes  neutral  after  the  separation  of 
the  crystals.  (Graham.) 

This  salt  is  a  frequent  constituent  of  urinary  caleuH,  the  so-called  fusible  calculus 
consisting  almost  wholly  of  it:  it  is  also  found  in  intestinal  concretions,  especially  in 
graminivorous  animals.  It  is  formed  in  the  putrefaction  of  urine,  and  is  precipitated 
therefrom  on  addition  of  ammonia  in  stellate  groups  of  microscopic  crystals  ;  it  some- 
times separates  spontaneously  even  from  acid  iirine  in  three-sided  prisms.  Large 
crystals  of  it  hare  been  found  in  some  varieties  of  guano,  namely,  from  Patagonia  and 
from  Saldanha  Bay  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  an  old  dung-pit  at  Hamburg ;  this 
native  salt  is  called  Struvite  or  Guanite. 

The  crystals  are  trimetrie,  having  the  axes  a  :  h  :  c  =  0'5429  :  1  :  0'6233  ;  those  of 
native  struvite_are  six-sided  prisms  about  an  inch  long,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooP=o  , 
ooPoo  ,  ooP,3,  Poo  ,  JPoo  ,  ^Pco  ,  oP,  and  hemimorphous  from  predominance  of  the  face 
ooPoo  on  one  side  (Te schemacher,  Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxviii.  o4:6. — De  la  Provos- 
tage,  Compt.  rend.  Iviii.  442  ;  see  also  Dana,  ii.  413).  They  have  a  specific  gravity 
of  l'6o  — 1-7  ;  hardness  =  2;  a  vitreous  lustre;  are  transparent  and  often  coloured 
yellowish  by  impurities.  The  artificial  salt  generally  forms  a  fine  crystalline  powder, 
or  colourless,  translucent,  four-sided  prisms. 

The  salt  is  tasteless  and  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  1  pt.  of  it  dissolving  in 
15,300  pts.  of  cold  water  according  to  Presenilis;  in  13,500  pts.  according  to 
Ebermayer  (Compt.  rend,  xxxvii,  350).  In  presence  of  sal-ammoniac  it  is  more 
soluble,  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolving  in  7550  pts.  of  a  liquid  containing  1  pt.  sal-am- 
moniac in  5  pts.  water  (Presenilis).  In  water  containing  fi-ee  ammonia,  on  tlie 
contrary,  it  is  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water,  1  pt.  requiring  for  solution  44.000  pts. 
of  ammoniacal  water  (Fresenius).  According  to  Ebermayer,  the  solubility 
diminishes  as  the  projjortion  of  ammonia  in  the  water  increases ;  thus — 


Mixture  containing: 

Quantities  required  to  dissolve  1  pt. 
of  the  Anliydrous  Double  Salt. 

Water. 

Aqueous  Ammonia  of  specific  gravity  O'SRl . 

100  pts. 

25 

31,000  pts. 

100 

100 

43,000 

100 

200 

45,000 

100 

300 

62,000 

Pure  aqueous  Ammonia  of  specific  gravity  0'961. 

60,000 

The  addition  of  sal-ammoniac  renders  the  salt  more  soluble  also  in  water  containing 
free  ammonia;  phosphate  of  sodium  does  not  appear  to  diminish  the  solubility. 

The  double  salt  dissolves  easily  in  acids.  At  100°  it  gives  off  10  at.  water  without 
loss  of  ammonia ;  at  a  stronger  heat  the  whole  of  the  water  and  ammonia  escape, 
the  mass  exliibits  a  vivid  glow,  and  pyrophosphate  of  magnesium  remains  behind  : 


(NH^)'MgT=09    =    Mg2F=0'  +  NH'  +  H^O. 

y.  Pi/rofhosphate  »f  Magnesium,  Mg-P-0'.3H^0  (at  100°).  This  salt  remains 
in  the  anhydrous  state  when  ammonio-dimagnesie  phosphate  is  ignited. 

The  hydrated  salt  is  obtained  bj'  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesium  with  an 
alkaline  pyrophosphate.  The  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess  of  either  of  the  salts 
■which  prodnce  it,  the  solutions  becoming  turbid  on  boiling  and  remaining  turbid  when 
cold.  The  precipitated  salt  is  white,  amorphous,  and  bakes  together  in  drying  like 
hydrate  of  aluminium.  It  may  be  rendered  crystalline  by  dissolving  it  in  sulphurous 
acid  and  boiling  the  solution.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily 
in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid.  (Schwarzenberg.) 

Phosphates  of  SXangranese.  a.  Mctaphosphatc,  Mn'T'O". — Produced  by 
evaporating  a  iiianganous  salt  with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid,  heating  the  residue  to 
316°,  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the  preparation  of  the  coiTpsponding  cupric  salt  (p.  560). 
It  is  reddish  white,  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  acids  ;  does  not  melt  at  a  red  heat ; 
is  scarcely  acted  upon  by  sulphide  of  sodium  or  ammonium,  even  with  aid  of  heat; 
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but  is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  yielding  dimetaphospliate  of 
-  sodium  ;  wlieiice  Fleitiuauu  regards  the  manganous  salt  also  as  dimetajjhosphate. 

A  solution  of  manganous  chloride  mixed  with  dimetaphosphate  of  ammonium  and  a 
little  alcohol,  deposits  crystals  of  a  hydrated  salt,  Mn"P-'0".4lP0,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  dilute  acids,  and  gives  off  all  its  water  on  ignition.  It  is  decomposed 
by  heating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  by  fusion  with  alkaline  carbonates.  (Fleitmann.) 

0.  Mangan  ic  Or thophosphate. — When  manganic  oxide  or  finely  divided  piyro- 
lusite  is  mixed  with  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  the  liquid  evaporated  down,  and  the  dry 
residue  finally  heated  nearly  to  redness,  a  violet  substance  is  formed,  which  is  resolved 
liy  water  into  a  dark  red  solution,  and  a  peach-blossom-colom-ed  insoluble  powder, 
consisting  of  Mn-O^SP^Ol'iH-O  or  Mu"'I"0'.H20  :  therefore  a  metaphosphate.  The 
red  acid  solution  yields  by  evaporation  light  brown-red  crystals  of  variable  com- 
position.   (Hermann,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxiv.  303.) 

Kobell  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxvi.  415;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  656)  recommends  manganic 
phosphate  for  use  in  volumetric  analysis  in  place  of  permanganate  of  potassium,  as 
being  more  easily  obtained.  He  prepares  it  by  boiling  down  a  mixture  of  finely  divided 
pyrolusite  and  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  till  the  residue  becomes  syrupy  and  assumes  a 
deep  violet-blue  colour;  if  not  too  strongly  heated,  it  dissolves  completely  in  water,  and 
if  diluted  with  six  times  its  volume  of  water,  it  is  as  permanent  as  a  solution  of  per- 
manganate. It  may  be  titrated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  by  means  of  a  ferrous 
solution. 

7.  M (I  tig  a  11 0  u  s  O  rt  h  op  h  0  sp  k  a  t  c s. — Monomangcntous  salt,  Mn"H 'P-0'. 2H-0.  — 
A  solution  of  one  of  the  two  following  salts  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  yields  this  salt 
on  evaporation  in  small  prismatic  easily  soluble  crystals,  which  give  otf  half  their 
water  of  erystaUisation  at  120°.  Alcohol  decomposes  them,  abstracting  phosphoric 
acid  and  leaving  the  dimanganous  salt. 

The  dimanganous  salt,  Mn-H-P-C.eH-O,  is  obtained  by  adding  disodic  orthophos- 
phate  to  a  solution  of  manganous  sulphate  acidulated  with  acetic,  hydroeliloric,  or 
phosphoric  acid,  till  the  precipitate  begins  to  be  permanent ;  it  then  separates  on 
standing  in  hard  granular  crystals  (H eintz).  It  is  also  obtained  in  the  crystalline 
form  by  precipitating  a  manganous  salt  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  mixing  half  the 
liquid  with  free  acid  till  the  precipitate  dissolves,  and  tlien  adding  tlic  other  half 
(Bodecker) ;  also  by  treating  the  trimangnnous  salt  with  half  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  required  to  dissoh'e  it. 

The  trimanganoiis  salt,  Mu'P^'O'.TH^O,  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  neutral  solution 
of  a  manganous  salt  with  disodic  orthophosphate.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder, 
which  dissolves  sparingly  in  water,  easily  in  dilute  acids,  gives  off  4  at.  water  at  100°, 
the  remainder  only  at  a  red  heat. 

Ammonio-manganoas  phosphate,  Mn-(NH')-P-0^.2H-0.— This  salt,  analogous  to  the 
ordinary  ammonio-magnesic  salt  di-ied  at  100°  (p.  570),  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
ammonia  on  recently  precipitated  trimangauous  phosphate,  or  by  precipitating  a  man- 
ganous salt  with  phosphate  of  sodium  in  presence  of  an  ammonium  salt  and  free 
ammonia.  To  obtain  it  crystallised,  a  solution  of  manganous  chloride  is  precipitated  in 
a  flask  with  phosphate  of  sodium  ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  till  the  precipitate 
dissolves ;  and  the  solution  is  heated  to  boiling,  and  then  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia. 
The  precipitate,  which  is  amorphous  at  first,  changes  on  stanrling  for  some  time  in  the 
closed  vessel  into  silvery  laminae  usually  having  a  reddish  colom\  (Otto.) 

The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids :  it  is 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  caustic  but  not  with  carbonated  alkalis. 

Ferroso-manganous  Phosphates. — 1.  Triplite,  a  mineral  from  Limoges  in  France, 
has  the  composition  ^-^I'V  \  '^'^^  ^  IMu^O  ( •(Fe''iMn5)"F0''.  It  occurs  in  imperfectly 
crystalline  masses,  exhibiting  three  unequal  cleavages  in  directions  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  therefore  trimetric.  Hardness  =  6'5.  Specific  gravity  =  3-44 — 3-8.  It  has 
a  brown  colour,  yellowish  grey  streak,  and  resinous  lustre  inclining  to  adamantine. 
Subtranslucent  to  opaque.  Fracture  small  conchoidal.  Contains,  according  to  Berze- 
lius  32-61  per  cent.  P-0^  31-95  Fe"0,  32-40  Mn"0  and  1-73  Ca"0  ;  the  formula  requires 
32-61  per  cent.  P-'0^  34-17  Fe"0  and  32-40  Mn"0. 

Heterosite  (iii.  151)  and  Hureaulite  (iii.  176)  are  hydrated  ferroso-man- 
ganous phosphates. 

A  ferroso-manganoris  fhosphatn-fluoride  called  Zwieselite,  ha-ving  in  fact  the 
composition  of  a  fluorapatiite  in  which  the  calcium  is  replaced  by  iron  and  manganese, 
is  found  at  Zwiesel  near  Bodcnmais  in  Bavaria,  in  crystalline  masses,  supposed  to 
have  a  hexagonal  struct  ui-e  isomorphous  with  that  of  apatite.  It  cleaves  distinctly  but 
imperfectly  in  three  directions.     Hardness  —  5.    Specific  gravity  =  3-97.  Lustre 
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greasy.  Colour  clove-brown,  streak  greyish-white.  Fracture  uneven  or  imperfect  con- 
choidal.  It  has  been  analysed  by  Fuchs  (J.  pr.  Chem.  xviii.  499)  and  Rammels- 
berg  {Mineralche/nie,  p.  351),  with  the  following  results  :  — 

F      P'O*    Fe"0    Mn"0  SiO'^ 
3-18    35-60    41-56    20  34    0-68      =      101-36  (Fuchs). 
6  00    30-33    41-42    23-25  =      101  (Eammelsberg). 

Rammelsberg's   analysis    leads     to    the     formula  f  ^j^^-^  |  '.P'O'  +  i^^^"  |  P  or 

(f Fe"  lMn")3P-0».(§Fe"iMn")F«,  which  requires  8  46  per  cent.  F,  31-60  V-•0^  42-73 
Fe"0  and  20-77  Mn"0.  Fuchs  erroneously  regarded  the  mineral  -as  apatite  having  the 
calcium  isomorphously  replaced  by  iron  and  manganese,  and  thence  called  it  iron- 
apatite. 

Lithio-ferroso-numganous  Phosphates. — 1.  Triphyiline.fromBodenmais  in  Bavari;i, 
is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  orthophosphates  of  iron,  manganese,  and  lithium.  It 
mostly  occurs  massive,  but  sometimes  in  trimetric  crystals,  exhibiting  the  combination 
ooP  .  ooP2  .  oof  00  .  f  00  .  oP.  Angle  coP  :  ooP  =  93J° :  oP  :  f  <»  =  133°.  The 
surfaces  however  are  rather  dull,  and  the  angles  not  constant.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
oP,  sometimes  perfect ;  parallel  to  coP  and  one  diagonal,  imperfect,  the  latter  least  so. 
Hardness  =  5.  Specific  gravity  =  3-6.  Subresinous,  with  greenish  or  bluish-grey 
colour,  and  greyish-white  streak.  Translucent  in  thin  fragments.  It  decrepitates 
slightly  when  heated,  giving  off  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  acquiring  a  darker 
colour.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  very  easily  to  a  shining,  dark  grey,  magnetic  bead, 
colouring  the  flame  bluish-green  and  sometimes  reddish;  with  fluxes  it  gives  the  re- 
actions of  iron  and  manganese.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids ;  is  imperfectly  decomposed 
by  caustic  potash. 

The  first  three  of  the  foUowing  analyses  of  triphylline  are  by  Eammelsberg 
{Mincralclmnie,  p.  323);  the  fourth  is  of  a  variety  called  tetraphylline  or  perowskine, 
from  Tammela  in  Finland,  by  Berzelius  and  Nordenskiold ;  it  diflfers  from  the  Boden- 
mais  mineral  in  exhibitmg  on  the  freshly  broken  surface  a  yellow  colour,  gradually 
becoming  black. 

P^O*  Fe"0  MnO  Li^O  Na^O  K'O  Ca"0  Mg"0  SiO^ 

40-72  39-97      9  80  7-28  1-45    0  58    ....     0-25  =  100-05 

40-32  36-54      9  05  6  84  2-51    0-35    0-58    1-97    .    .  =  98  16 

44-19  38-21      5-63  7-69  0  74    0  04    0-76    2-39    0-40  =  100  05 

42-6  38-6  12-1  8-2                                  1-7      .    .  =  103-2* 

Rammelsberg    deduces  from  this  third    analysis    the  formula    'ij^j^-jq  [  .P'O', 

2  [f^®J,°j I  !p=0^  requiring  44  81  per  cent.  P-0=,  39  76  Fe"0,  5-53  Mn"0,  7-37  Li^O 

and  ^2-53  magnesia.  The  first  two  analyses,  which  gave  larger  quantities  of  base,  he 
supposes  to  have  been  made  on  samples  which  had  perhaps  lost  some  of  their  acid  by 
weathering,  or  were  mixed  with  small  quantities  of  triplite  (p.  572). 

Tlie  following  minerals  are  supposed  to  have  been  formed  from  triphylline  or 
triplite  by  assumption  of  water  and  oxidation,  the  triphyUiue  also  sometimes  losing 
its  alkalis. 

1.  Black  crystals  from  Norwich,  Massachusetts,  closely  resembling  triphylline  in 
form  and  cleavage,  but  presenting  considerable  variation  in  their  angles  (for  the  mea.- 
suremeuts  see  D a n  a,  A/meraZoc?^,  ii.  407).  Hardness  =  5-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-876. 
Streak  brownish-red.  Opaque.  Brittle.  Melts  easily  before  the  blonpipe  -with  intu- 
mescence to  a  black  mass.   Mean  of  two  analyses  by  Craw.  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xi.  99). 

2.  .^^/j<a)((Z/ic,  from  Chanteloub  near  Limoges.  Brovm,  cleaving  like  triplite.  Hard- 
ness above  4.  Specific  gravity  =  3-168.  Dissolves  in  hydi-ochloric  acid -with  evolution 
of  chlorine.    Analysis  by  Damour  (Ann.  Min.  [4]  xiil  341). 

P'05   Fe'-'O'  U'n-O^  MnO  CaO  Na-^O  Li^O  H-0  SiOa 
Norwich  Crystals   43-00   26-69   24  00    .    .     1  79   .    .    2-23   2  07   0-30     =  100-08 
Alluaudite  41-25   25-62     1-06   23-08   .    .    5-47    .    .    2  65   0  60     =  99-73 

Eammelsberg  suggests  for  these  minerals  the  formulse : 

(1)  (M=O.P2O»).(M%3  2P'00  +  aq, 

(2)  (M20.P-0=).2(2M  0'.P-0»)  -f-  4  aq. ; 
but  observes  that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  are  homogf^neous. 


*  The  excess  in  this  analysis  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  Irom  an  incorrect  determination  of  the 
lithia. 
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(3.)  Pfloudo  t  ri  pli  t  e,  from  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria ;  probably  formed  by  oxidation  of 
triphj'lline  and  removal  of  the  alkalis  by  water.  Slightly  attacked  by  nitric  ,acid.  Tlifl 
first  of  the  following  analyses  is  by  Fuchs;  the  second  by  Delffs  {Eammdsberg' s 
Miyicrak'hcmie,  p.  332). 

P^O*    r'e-O'  Mu'O'  H^O  SiO^ 

35-70    48  17    8-94    6-30    1-40      =  99-51 

35-71    61-00    8  06    4-62    O-7I      =^  100 

Hence  may  be  adduced  the  formula  Jjyj^jQj^  .2P^0^  +  2  aq. 

(4.)  A  mineral  from  Chanteloub,  sometimes  called  Heterosite  (iii.  151).  Bluish- 
violet.  Specific  gravity  =  3-41.  Contains  according  to  Eammelsberg,  32-28  percent. 
P'-O^  31-46  30-01  Mn'O'  and  G'o  water,  whence  perhaps  it  is  constituted 

according  to  the  formula  SM-O'.SP-O^  +  5  aq. 

S.  ManganousPyrophosphatc,  Mn'^P-O'.SH-O,  at  100°. — Obtained  by  precipita- 
tion as  a  white  amorphous  powder,  which  by  solution  in  sulphurous  acid  and  boiling, 
may  be  converted  nito  nacreous  crystalline  laminai.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  in 
ammonia,  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  manganous  salt,  but  easily  soluble  in  the  alkaline 
phosphate,  and  from  this  solution  the  manganese  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium  even  after  long  standing. 

Pbospbates  of  Mercury.  a.  Mftaphospkaifs. — Mercuric  o.xide  heated 
with  motaphosphoric  acid,  yields  on  cooling  a  salt  which  crystallises  with  great 
difficulty. 

A  solution  of  mercuric  nitrate,  mixed  with  ordinary  vitreous  metaphosphate  of 
sodium,  yields  a  white  precipitate,  which  changes  on  agitation  to  a  tliiek,  heavy,  oily 
mass. 

Mercurous  nitrate  yields  in  like  manner  a  dense  white  precipitate,  which  becomes 
resinous  on  boiling,  and  dissolves  in  excess  of  sodic  metaphosphate. 

A  mercurous  metaphosphate  cannot  be  produced  in  the  dry  way  ;  for  on  heating 
mercurous  oxide  with  phosphoric  acid,  mercury  volatilises  and  mercuric  metaphos- 
phate remains  behind. 

;8.  Orthophosphates. — The  trimercimc  salt,  Hg^P'^O',  is  obtained  as  a  heavy 
whitepowderbyprecipitating  mercuric  nitrate  (not  the  chloride)with  ordinary  phosphate 
of  sodium  ;  also  by  digesting  mercuric  sulphate  with  a  solution  of  the  alkaline  phos- 
phate. It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  acids,  including  phosphoric  acid;  also 
in  water  containing  ammonium-salts,  especially  the  chloride,  6  pts.  of  which  di.=solved 
in  water  effect  the  solution  of  1  pt.  of  mercuric  phosphate.  It  is  decomposed  by 
aqueous  alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  a  small  quantity  of  mercuric  oxide  being 
sometimes  dissolved.  The  dry  salt  melts  when  heated  to  a  dark  yellow  glass,  whicli 
solidifies  to  an  opaque  mass  on  cooling,    {liandw.  d.  Chcm.  vi.  375.) 

Trimerciirous  Phosj)hatf,  Hg^P(J',  is  precipitated,  on  adding  phosphate  of  sodium  in 
excess  to  mercurous  nitrate,  as  a  white  powder,  mostly  amorphous,  but  sometimes  crys- 
talline; soluble  in  excess  of  mercurous  nitrate;  insoluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid ;  resolved  by  boiling  with  water  into  mercuric  phosphate  and  metallic 
mercury  ;  decomposed  in  like  manner  by  hydrochloric  acid.  When  the  dry  salt  ia 
gently  heated  in  a  tube  metallic  mercury  escapes,  and  mercuric  phosphate  remains  as 
a  residue,  yellow  while  hot,  white  after  cooling.  (Handw.) 

Mercurous  Phospliato-nitrate,  Hg^PO'.HgNO'.H'O. — Obtained  by  adding  phosphate 
of  sodium  to  excess  of  mercurous  nitrate,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  which 
is  not  decomposed  by  washing  with  cold  water.  (Gerhard t,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixii.  81.) 

7.  Pyrophospliates. — 1.  3ftrcuric  salts,  Hg'P^O'  (dried  at  100°).  A  solution  of 
mercuric  nitrate  forms  with  pyrophosphate  of  sodium  a  ^ihite  precipitate  which 
becomes  yellowish-red  on  further  addition  of  the  alkali-salt,  and  is  converted  by  an 
excess  of  the  latter  into  a  reddish-yellow  liasic  compound.  It  is  insoluble  in  water, 
easily  soluble  in  acids,  insoluble  in  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  quickly  decomposed 
by  potash  (Gmelin).  Mercuric  chloride  is  not  immediately  precipitated  by  alkaline 
pyrophosphates,  but  after  some  time,  or  more  quickly  when  heated,  a  red  basic  salt  is 
precipitated.    {Handw.,  vi.  398.) 

2.  Mircurous  Pi/rophosphatc,  HgT-O'.H^Q  (at  100°).— Mercurous  nitrate  forms 
willi  pyrophosphate  of  sodium  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  when  recently  precipitated  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  pyrophosphate,  the  solution 
depositing  a  black  powder  w  hen  Ijoiled.    The  salt  dried  at  100°  is  blackened  by  solu- 
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tion  of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  but  not  dissolved.  The  salt  when  ignited  leaves  a 
residue  of  mercuric  metaphosjjhate.  (Schwarzenberg.) 

Phospbates  of  IMEoIybdenum.  A  solution  of  molybdic  chloride  yields  with 
orthophosphate  of  ammonium,  a  liglit  red  flocculent  precipitate,  but  the  precipitation  is 
not  complete.  A  filtered  solution  of  molybdic  dioxide  in  aqueous  phosphoric  acid 
leaves,  on  evaporation,  a  red  viscid  mass  consisting  of  an  acid  salt,  soluble  with  red 
colour  in  ammonia  ;  but  the  solution  soon  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  the  greater  part 
of  the  salt;  it  becomes  colourless  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

A  solution  of  molybdous  chloride  forms,  with  disodic  orthophosphate,  a  dark  grey 
precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  molybdous  chloride.  A  solution  of  molybdous 
hydrate  in  phosphoric  acid  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  dark  purple  deliques- 
cent mass,  the  ammoniacal  solution  of  which  is  dark  brown  by  transmitted,  black 
and  opaque  by  reflected  light. 

Phosphomolybdic  acid  has  already  been  described  (iii.  1037).  The  yellow  phospho- 
molybdate  of  ammonium,  precipitated  on  adding  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble  ortho- 
phosphate to  a  solution  of  molybdate  of  ammonium  mixed  with  nitric  or  hydrochloric 
acid,  contains,  according  to  various  authorities,  from  Z  \i  to  3  82  per  cent.  P-0*, 
and  91-28  to  92  70  per  cent.  MoO'.  Zencker  (Jahresb.  1853,  p.  355)  assigns  to  it 
the  formula  (NH^)^0.6(H=O.Mo05)  +  2(NH^)H^P0^  By  mixing  a  syrupy  solution  of 
molybdic  trioxide  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  and 
saturating  with  potash,  a  mass  of  crj'stalline  scales  is  obtained,  consisting  of  a  potas- 
sium-salt, having,  according  to  Zencker,  the  composition  3(K-O.MoO^).2KiI-PO*.9H'0 
(see  iii.  1037  and  iv.  546). 

Pbospbates  of  Nickel,  o.  Metaphosphate,'S\"J'-0''. — Obtained  by  evaporating 
a  solution  of  nickel-sulphate  in  phosphoric  acid  and  heating  the  residue  to  316°.  It 
is  a  greenish-yellow  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  and  not  decomposed 
by  aqueous  alkaline  carbonates  or  sulphides  even  at  the  boiling  heat,  but  decomposed 
by  heating  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 
(Maddrell.) 

p.  Orthophosphate,  Ni'P''0'.7H-0. — Light  green  precipitate  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  nickel-salt,  easily  soluble  in  acids;  gives  off  water  and  turns 
yellow  when  heated. 

The  recently  precipitated  salt  dissolves  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  on  boiling  the 
solution,  or  mixing  it  vsdth  alcohol,  an  a mmonio -nickel  phosphate  is  deposited  in 
light  blue-green  or  apple-green  flocks.  If  the  alcohol  be  carefully  poured  on  the 
solution  so  as  to  form  a  layer  on  the  surface,  the  double  salt  is  gradually  deposited  in 
green  crystalline  grains. 

y.  Pyro2}ho$phate,  Ni'P-0'.6H*0  (at  100°),  is  obtained  by  precipitation  as  a 
light  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  acids,  and  separating  in  the 
crystalline  state  from  the  solution  in  sulphurous  acid  :  it  dissolves  in  ammonia  and  in 
excess  of  alkaline  pyrophosphate,  and  the  nickel  is  precipitated  therefrom  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

If  the  nickel-salt  contains  cobalt,  the  eobalt-pyrophosphate  is  deposited  from  the 
solution  in  sulphurous  acid  on  boiling,  before  the  nickel-salt,  and  on  mixing  the 
ammoniacal  solution  with  alcohol,  the  cobalt-salt  is  precipitated  alone. 

Phosphate  of  Osmium.  An  osmious  phosphate  is  produced  by  burning 
phosphide  of  osmium  in  contact  with  air,  or  dissolving  osmious  hydrate  in  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid.  It  forms  a  dark  blue-green  mass  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but 
soluble  with  green  colour  in  nitric  acid. 

Phosphate  of  Palladium.  Wlien  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  is  boiled  in  contact 
with  palladium,  part  of  the  mutal  dissolves,  and  phosphorous  acid  is  likewise  formed, 
which  reduces  a  portion  of  the  dissolved  palladious  oxide,  so  that  as  the  liquid  cools  a 
film  of  metallic  palladium  forms  on  its  surface. 

Palladious  nitrate  yields  a  light  yellow  precipitate  with  alkaline  orthophosphates. 

Phosphates  of  Potassium.  a.  Metaphosjihatcs. — Monopotassic  ortho- 
phosphate heated  nearly  to  redness  is  converted,  without  melting,  into  the  metaphosphate 
KPO',  which  melts  at  a  higher temperatiu'e  without  further  alteration  (Graham).  The 
same  salt  is  obtained  by  evaporating  2  pis.  potassic  chlorate  with  1  pt.  of  syrupy 
phosphoric  acid,  strongly  igniting  tlie  residue,  and  treating  it  with  water :  the  meta- 
phosphate then  remains  as  a  white  powder  (Maddrell).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  dissolved  by  acids  either  concentrated  or  dilute.  Its  solution  in  acetic 
acid  gives  precipitates  with  chloride  of  barium,  acetate  of  lead,  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

The  dimi  taphosphatc,  K'-P-0".H-0,  is  prepared  by  digesting  anhydrous  cupric  di- 
motaphosphate  with  a  solution  of  monosulphide  of  potassium  containing  but  little 
Bulphydrate,  and  heating  the  liquid  to  the  boiling  point.    On  adding  a  little  alcoliol  to 
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tlie  filtratr,  the  dimetapbosphate  separates  in  the  form  of  a  concentrated  solution,  which 
does  not  crystalUse  completol}'  till  after  some  time.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  12  pts.  of 
water  either  hot  or  cold  ;  the  solution  has  a  saline,  somewhat  bitter  taste.  At  100°  it 
gives  off  all  its  water  without  any  molecular  alteration  of  the  residual  salt,  but  at  a  low 
red  heat  it  is  converted  into  monometaphosphate,  which  melts  at  an  incipient  white 
heat,  and  solidiiies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  rapid  cooling.  (Fleitmann.) 

Mctaphosphatcs  of  Potassium  and  Ammonium. — When  1  at.  dimetaphosphate  of 
potassium  and  I  at.  of  the  corresponding  ammonium-salt  are  mixed  and  evaporated, 
the  salt  K^(NH')P'0'-.2H'-0  crystallises  out  first;  afterwards  a  salt  containing  more 
ammonia,  viz.  K*(NH')^.'P'0-',  whicli,  if  thoroughly  purified,  would  probably  exhibit 
the  composition  K(NH^)*P^O'-.  The  first  salt  contains  the  same  proportion  of  cry- 
staHisation  water  as  dimetaphosphate  of  potassium,  and  gives  it  all  off  at  150°. 
(Fleitmann.) 

;8.  Orthophosphatcs. — The  mouopofassic  or  di-acid  salt,  KH-PO',  is  obtained  by 
mixing  potassic  hydrate  or  carbonate,  or  either  of  the  two  following  salts,  with 
sufficient  aqueous  phosphoric  acid  to  produce  a  slight  acid  reaction.  On  evaporating 
the  solution,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  large  regular  dimetric  crystals,  having  a  pure  acid 
taste,  easily  soluble  in  wafer,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  undergoes  no  alteration  at 
200°,  but  at  a  low  red  heat  it  gives  off  its  water,  and  is  converted  into  meta- 
phospliate. 

The  dipotassic  or  mono-acid  salt,  K'lIPO'',  is  produced  by  mixing  aqueous  phos- 
phoric acid  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate  to  produce  a  slight 
alkaline  reaction,  and  evaporating.  It  crystallises,  according  to  Berzelius,  in  irregular 
forms;  according  to  Graham  it  is  xmcrystallisable.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  in- 
soluble in  alcohol,  and  is  converted  into  pyrophosphate  by  ignition. 

The  tripotassic  or  neutral  salt,  K-'PO"",  is  prepared  by  igniting  phosphoric  acid  or 
either  of  the  preceding  salts  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  potassic  hydrate  or  carbonate. 
Ey  solution  and  evaporation  it  may  be  crystallised  in  needles  which  are  very  soluble  in 
water,  but  not  deliquescent.  The  dry  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air;  the  solution  ab- 
sorbs carbonic  acid  (Graham).  When  strongly  heated  it  melts  to  an  enamel-like  mass. 

Ba/'j/fo-pofassic  2?hosphate. — By  igniting  1  at.  barytic  pyrophosphate,  Ba'-P^O',  with  1 
at.  potassic  carbonate,  a  mass  is  obtained  which,  when  washed  with  water,  yields  a 
solution  containing  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  while  the  residue  contains  the  salt 
Ba"KPO',  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  tribarytic  phosphate. 

Calcio-potassic  phosphate,  Oa"KPO^  is  formed  by  igniting  together  equivalent 
quantities  of  potassic  carbonate  and  dicolcic  phosphate.    (H.  Rose.) 

Magni'sio-potassic  phosphati',  Mg"KPO',  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  sp.aringly 
soluble  in  water,  and  m.ay  be  completely  washed  with  dilute  aqueous  ammonia. 
(H.  Rose.) 

7.  ri/rophosphafcs  of  Potassium. — The  dipotassic  or  acid  salt,  K-H-P'O', 
is  prepared  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  acetic  acid,  and  adding  alcohol  ;  it  then 
separ.ites  as  a  syrup,  whicli  must  be  waslied  several  times  with  alcohol  to  remove 
the  potassic  acetate,  and  then  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  is  white,  and  very 
deliquescent.  The  aqueous  solution  is  acid,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling. 
(Sch  warzenbcrg.) 

The  titrapotassic  or  neutral  salt,  K''P-0',  is  formed  by  the  ignition  of  dipotassic 
orthophosphate ;  but  the  residue  when  dissolved  in  water  takes  up  basic  water,  and  is 
reconverted  into  orthophosphate.  The  neutral  pyrophosphate  may,  however,  be 
obtained  in  a  permanent  state  by  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  with  a  slight 
excess  of  ordinary  phosphoric  acid,  and  afterwards  adding  alcohol  till  the  liquid 
becomes  milky  ;  in  the  course  of  24  hours  a  dense  acid  syrup  separates,  which  is  a 
mixture  of  the  di-  and  tetra-potassic  orthophosphatcs.  The  syrupy  mixture  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  platinum  dish  and  ignited,  whereby  a  mixture  is  obtained 
consisting  of  pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  potassium,  which  can  readily  be 
separated,  in  consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  salt  in  water.  Pyrophosphate 
of  potassium,  after  ignition,  forms  a  white  fused  mass,  v/hich  deliquesces  very  rapidly 
in  the  air;  its  aquetms  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  maybe  boiled  without 
being  converted  into  orthophosphate.  This  change  tnkes  place,  however,  when  the 
solution  of  the  salt  is  boiled  with  caustic  pot;ish.  When  a  syrupy  solution  of  pyro- 
phosphate of  potassium  is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  solidifies  to  a  brilliant  white 
mass  consisting  of  K'P-O'.SII-O.  One  atom  of  water  is  driven  off  below  100°,  but 
the  salt  is  rendered  anhydrous  only  at  a  temperature  of  .300°.    (S  ch  w  a  rzen  berg.) 

Ammonio-potas.na  p//rophosphatc,  2K-(NH')HP-0".H-0. — This  salt  remains  when 
monopotassic  pyrophosphate  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  concentrated  solution 
is  evaporated  over  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  white,  deliquescent, 
and  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline  solution,  which  decomposes  on  boiling, 
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with  evolution  of  ammonia,  ultimately  leaving  nothing  but  monopotassic  pyrophosphate. 
(Sch  warzenberg.) 

Chromico-potassic  pyrophosphatt^. — Chromic  pvTophosphate  dissolves  in  excess  of 
potassic  pyrophosphate,  forming  a  green  solution  wliich  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphydric 
acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Cuprico-potassic  pyrophosphate,  Cu"K^P-0'.H'0  (Persoz).  —  Cupric  pyrophosphate 
dissolves  in  excess  of  the  potassic  salt,  but  the  resulting  double  s;ilt  has  not  been 
obtained  in  the  solid  state,  the  solution  when  evaporated  depositing  cupric  pyrophos- 
phate. Persoz  has,  however,  determined  the  composition  of  the  dissolved  salt  by 
mixing  a  titrated  solution  of  cupric  nitrate  with  a  titrated  solution  of  potassic  pyro- 
phosphate till  the  precipitate  which  is  formed  at  first  redissolves. 

A  piece  of'iron  immersed  in  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  double  salt  becomes  covered 
in  a  few  days  with  microscopic  crystals  of  metallic  copper ;  in  like  manner  zinc  pre- 
cipitates the  copper  ft-om  this  solution,  but  slowly  and  imperfectly. 

Pbospbate  of  Rbodlum.  Rhodic  oxide,  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid  and  heated 
to  redness,  yields  a  brown  mass,  from  wliich  water  removes  the  excess  of  acid,  but  at  the 
same  time  takes  up  a  portion  of  the  salt,  acquiring  thereby  a  dark  brown  colour, 
changing  to  light  yellow  on  dilution. 

Phospbates  of  Silver,  a.  Metapkospkatcs. — The  dimetaphosphate,  Ag'P-0^, 
is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  with  the  corresponding  sodium-salt,  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  or  in  small  distinct  crystals,  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration 
of  the  solution  used.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  melts  when  heated  to  a  trans- 
parent glass,  which  is  insolulile  in  water. 

The  trimctaphosphate,  Ag^P'O'.H-O,  separates  gradually  from  a  moderately  con- 
centrated mixture  of  silver  nitrate  with  sodic  trimctaphosphate,  in  crystals  apparently 
monoclinic,  soluble  in  60  pts.  of  cold  water,  and  separating  unaltered  on  evaporating 
the  solution  acidulated  mth  nitric  acid.  It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°  (not  over  oil  of 
vitriol  at  ordinary  temperatiires),  and  when  about  half  the  water  has  gone  off  (about 
1^  per  cent.)  the  remaining  salt  is  soft,  has  an  acid  reaction,  and  perhaps  consists  of 
hexmetaphosphate. 

The  trimctaphosphate  has  a  great  tendency  to  form  double  salts,  so  that  the  crystals 
obtained  as  above  always  contain  a  certain  quantity  of  sodium-salt,  imless  a  large  ex- 
cess of  silver-nitrate  has  been  used  in  preparing  them. 

Hexmetaphosphate,  Ag''P''0'^,  separates  in  shining  cr3'stals  when  oxide  of  silver  is 
melted  with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  the  mass  is  left  to  cool  slowly.  Formed 
also  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  recently  ignited  metaphosphoric  acid  in  ice-cold 
water  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  white,  insoluble  in  water,  becomes  soft  and  semi- 
fluid at  102°,  and  melts  to  a  transparent  glass  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  decom- 
posed by  sulphide  of  sodium,  yielding  Graham's  deliquescent  metaphosphate  of 
sodium.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  it  gives  up  part  of  its  acid,  and  is  eon- 
verted  into  a  ropy  mass,  consisting,  according  to  Berzelius,  of  3Ag-'0.2P-0^  or 
Ag^P^O'^ 

;3  Orthophosphates. — The  di-argentic  salt,  Ag^HPO',  is  produced  by  dissolving 
the  tri-argentic  salt  in  phosphoric  acid,  or  by  mixing  nitrate  of  silver  with  a  large 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  evaporating  (Berzelius),  and  often  separates  on  mixing 
a  solution  of  the  tri-argentic  salt  in  phosphoric  acid  with  ether  (Sch warzenberg). 
By  evaporation  of  the  acid  solution,  it  is  obtained  in  colourless  crystalline  laminae.  It 
is  immediately  resolved  by  contact  with  water  into  the  tri-argentic  salt  and  free  phos- 
phoric acid. 

The  tri-argentic  salt,  Ag'PO',  is  obtained  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  silver  witli  any 
alkaline  orthophosphate.  It  is  a  lemon-yellow  powder,  the  colour  of  wliicli  affords  a 
characteristic  test  for  orthophosphoric  acid,  the  other  two  modifications  givinf;  white 
precipitates  (pp.  538,  .539,  542).  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  acids,  even 
in  acetic  acid;  also  in  aqueous  ammonia,  and  is  deposited  on  i-vaporating  the  ammoni- 
acal  solution  in  j'ellow  crystalline  gi'ains.  It  is  blackened  and  decomposed  by  exposure 
to  light,  assumes  a  transient  dark  orange-red  colour  when  heated,  and  melts  at  a  strong 
red  heat. 

y.  Pyrophosphate,  Ag'P'^O' or  2Ag^0.P^0'. — Formed  by  precipitating  nitrate  of 
silver  with  either  acid  or  neutral  pyrophosphate  of  sodium,  the  supernatant  liquid 
being  neutral  in  either  case.  It  is  a  white  powder,  of  specific  gravitj-  .5 '300  at  7/)°; 
contains  no  water;  fuses  somewhat  below  a  red  heat,  without  any  decomposition,  and 
forms  a  dark  brown  liquid,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  white,  radiated  mass  ; 
assumes  a  reddish  colour  on  exposure  to  light.  AVhen  boiled  with  ordinary  phosphate 
of  sodium,  it  is  immediately  decomposed,  yielding  yellow  tri-argentic  phosphate  and 
aqueous  pyrophosphate  of  sodium :  probably  in  this  manner : 

SAg'P-'O'  +  4Na'HP0'    =    4Ag'P0'  +  Na<P»0'  -h  2Na-H-F'0'. 
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According  to  this,  the  water  should  contain  both  mono-  and  di-sodic  pyrophospliate. 
Pyrophosphate  of  silver  dissolves  readily  in  cold  nitric  acid;  but  when  boiled  with 
either  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  the  orthophosphate,  so  tliat  the  so- 
lution gives  a  yellow  precipitate  on  addition  of  ammonia.  Aqueous  hydrochloric  acid 
converts  it  into  chloride  of  silver  and  free  phosphoric  acid.  It  dissolves  with  tolerable 
facility  in  ammonia,  and  is  thrown  down  unchanged  by  acids.  It  is  insoluble  in 
acetic  acid,  and  not  altered  by  boiling  with  water  (Stromeyer);  insoluble  in 
solutions  of  the  ijyrophosphates ;  very  slightly  soluble  in  silver-nitrate.  (Schwar- 
zenberg.) 

5.  Flcitmami  and  Hennchcrg's  Silver-phosphates. — These  salts  are  obtained  by 
precipitating  the  corresponding  sodium-salts  (p.  637)  with  nitrate  of  silver.  The  salt 
Ag'^P^'O"  or  3Ag-0.'2P-0^  dissolves  in  a  large  excess  of  the  sodium-salt ;  it  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  is  decomposed  by  prolonged  washing  with  water,  phosphoric  acid  dissolving 
out.  It  melts  at  a  moderately  lugh  temperature.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  salt 
which  Berzeliiis  obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  of  di-argentic  phosphate  with  water  (p.  576). 

The  salt  Ag'^P"'0^'  or  6Ag-0.5P-'0^  is  easily  soluble  in  excess  of  the  corresponding 
sodium-salt. 

Pljosphates  of  Sodium,  a.  MctapJiosi^hatcs,  wNaPO^ — Salts  having  this 
composition  obtained  by  ignition  of  disodio  jiyrophosphate,  Na^H-P^O',  or  monosodic 
orthophosphate,  Nall'-'PO^,  or  sodio-ammonic  orthophosphate  (microcosmic  salt), 
Na(NH*)HPO',  and  most  advantageously  from  the  last-mentioned,  which  is  easily  pre- 
pared pure.  The  resulting  metaj^hosphates,  as  first  shown  by  Graham,  exliibit  con- 
siderable diversity  of  character,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  applied  and  the 
quickness  or  slowness  of  the  rate  of  cooling — dilFerences  which,  as  ah-eady  observed, 
are  attributed  to  polymeric  modifications  (p.  538). 

Monosodic  pyrophosphate  and  orthophosphate,  when  heated  for  some  time  to  200"^ 
—  250°,  give  off  nearly  all  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  remaining  salt,  after 
being  heated  to  about  315°,  retains  scarcely  one-third  per  cent,  water.  If  it  be  then 
treated  with  water  after  cooling,  the  greater  part  dissolves  as  pyrophosphate,  while  a 
small  quantity  of  metaphosphate  remains  behind.  After  the  salt  has  been  heated  more 
strongly  and  for  some  minutes  to  near  redness,  the  residue  is  for  the  most  part  inso- 
lulile,  and  consists  of  mono-metaphosphate.  When  strongly  ignited  it  melts,  and 
after  very  slow  cooling  yields  a  crystallisable  salt  containing  sodic  t ri-metaph os- 
phate  ;  by  rapid  cooling,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  converted  into  vitreous  hexm eta- 
phosphate.  In  like  manner  microcosmic  salt,  when  exposed  to  a  gradually 
increasing  temperatm-e,  first  gives  off  crystallisation-water  and  ammonia,  leaving  a 
very  acid  soluble  salt,  consisting  chiefly  of  disodic  pyrophosphate ;  but  on  increasing 
the  heat,  more  water  goes  off,  and  there  remains  a  metaphosphate  which  melts  at  a 
red  heat. — Dimetaphosphate  and  tetrametaphosphate  of  sodium  are  obtained  from  the 
corresponding  copper  and  lead-salts  by  double  decomposition. 

1.  The  monomctaphosphatc,  NaPO^,  obtained  as  above,  or  by  fusing  2  pts.  nitrate  of 
sodium  with  1  pt.  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  at  a  strong  heat,  and  washing  out  the 
jiroduct  witia  cold  water,  is  a  dense  white  powder,  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  even  at 
the  boiling  heat,  but  easily  dissolved  by  acids  (Maddrell).  By  boiling  with  caustic 
alkalis  it  is  slowly  converted  into  orthophosphate. 

2.  Dimetaphosphate,  Na'P-0°.2H^O. — Obtained  by  digesting  cupric  dimetaphosphate 
(p.  560)  with  a  warm  solution  of  monosulphide  of  sodium,  filtering  when  the  solution 
retains  only  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  evaporating  in  contact  with  the  air,  dissolving 
the  residue  in  water,  and  gradually  adding  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent. 
It  then  separates  in  concentric  groups  of  long  needles.  This  salt  dissolves  in  7 '2 
pts.  water,  either  hot  or  cold,  forming  a  neutral  solution,  which  may  be  kepit  for  months 
without  alteration  in  the  cold,  but  is  converted  by  prolonged  boiling  into  orthophos- 
phate without  passing  through  the  intermediate  stage  of  pyrophosphate.  It  gives  off 
all  its  water  at  100°  ;  the  dry  salt  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and  becomes  hot  when 
mixed  with  water.  It  separates  unaltered  from  a  solution  in  caustic  soda  on  evapora- 
tion, and  from  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid  on  addition  of  alcohol ;  but  when  heated 
with  acids,  especially  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  orthophosphoric  acid. 
(Fleitmann.) 

8odio-ammo7iic  Dimutaphosphate,  Na(NH'')P-0''.H^O,  crystallises  on  adding  alcohol 
to  a  solution  of  the  dimetaphosphates  of  sodium  and  ammonium  in  equivalent  propor- 
tions. Tlie  crystals  resemble  those  of  the  sodio-potassic  salt,  are  less  soluble  in 
water  than  di-metaphosphate  of  ammonium,  but  more  soluble  than  the  sodium-salt. 
It  gives  off  its  water  at  100°.  (Fleitmann.) 

Sodio-potassic  dimetaphosphate,  NaKP^'O^.H-O,  separates  as  a  crystalline  powder  on 
mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  the  component  salts  in  equivalent  proportion ;  also 
on  mixing  the  potassium-salt  with  chloride  of  sodium,  or  the  sodium-salt  with  chloride 
of  potassium.    Dilute  solutions  yield  the  double  salt  in  larger  crystals  by  spontaneous 
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evaporation.  It  dissolves  in  24  pts.  of  cold  water.  The  crystals  do  not  give  off  all 
their  water  of  crystallisation  at  150° ;  at  higher  temperatures  the  salt  melts,  and  is 
converted  on  cooling  into  transparent  easily  soluble  hexmetaphosphate.  (Fleitmann.) 

Sodio-argcntic  d/mctaphospkate,  NaAgP'O'",  separates  gradually  from  a  solution  of 
silver-nitrate  mixed  with  excess  of  the  sodium-salt,  in  beautiful,  transparent,  monocli- 
nic  crystals.  When,  on  the  contrary,  an  excess  of  silver-nitrate  is  used,  smaller  cry- 
stals are  obtained  consisting  of  pure  argentic  dimetaphosphate.  (Fleitmann  and 
Henn  eb  erg.) 

3.  Trimetaphosphaie  of  Sodium,  NaT'O'.effO  or  SXa^'O.SP^OM^H^^O  (crystal- 
lisable  metaphosphate),  is  formed  by  exposing  microcosmic  salt  to  a  moderate  heat 
(Graham),  or  b}'  slow  cooling  of  the  strongly  heated  and  fused  salt  (Fleitmann 
and  Henneberg).  A  considerable  mass  of  the  salt,  left  to  cool  very  slowly,  becomes 
beautifully  crystalline,  and  if  then  dissolved  in  a  moderate  quantity  of  warm  water, 
yields  a  milky  liquid,  which  separates  on  standing  into  two  layers,  the  larger  of  which 
yields  the  crystalline  salt  on  evaporation.  The  finest  crystals  are  obtained  by  leaving 
the  concentrated  solution  to  evaporate  in  shallow  vessels.  The  crystals  are  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  having  a  cooling  saline  taste,  soluble  in  4'5  pts.  of  cold  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  permanent  in  the  cold,  but  turns  acid  on  boiling,  and  is  quickly  converted  into 
acid  orthophosphate ;  the  same  change  is  more  quickly  produced  by  dilute  acids.  The 
crystals  do  not  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  when  heated.  At  100°,  or  in 
vacuo  over  oQ  of  vitriol,  they  give  oif  ~  of  their  water,  the  last  portion  being  expelled 
only  at  a  much  higher  temperature. 

Trimetaphosphate  of  sodium  forms  soluble  double  salts  with  the  two  corresponding 
salts  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  and  the  diatomic  heavy  metals. 

Sodio-barytic  trimctapliospliate,  Na^Ba-P^CMI-O,  separates  in  stellate  groups  of 
crystals  from  a  filtered  solution  of  1  pt.  chloride  of  barium  and  2  to  3  pts.  trimeta- 
phosphate of  sodium.  It  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  pure  barium-salt 
(p.  553).  The  crj'stals  give  off  5  at.  water  at  100°,  the  rest  without  tumefection  at  a 
stronger  heat.  The  slightly  ignited  unfused  mass  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  becomes 
easily  soluble  after  fusion. 

4.  Tdrametaphosphateof  8odium,lS-iyS^Q)^'^  3  or  4  at.  H^O,  or  4Xa-0.4P-05 with 
6  or  8  at.  H'-O. — This  salt  is  prepared  by  digesting  the  corresponding  lead-salt  with 
monosulphide  of  sodium.  The  action  takes  place  quicldy  and  with  rise  of  temperature, 
the  mixture  swelling  up  and  solidifying  to  a  coherent  elastic  cake  consisting  of  sodic 
tetrametaphosphate  mixed  with  finely  divided  sulphide  of  lead,  and  the  liquid 
remaining  gummy  even  when  diluted  with  100  times  its  bulk  of  water,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  filtered.  By  adding  alcohol  to  the  dilute  solution,  the  salt  is  precipitated 
as  a  colourless  elastic  ropy  mass,  like  caoutchouc.  The  solution  is  neutral,  and  di-ies  up 
by  sjDontaneous  evaporation  to  a  transparent,  fissured,  non-hygroscopic  mass.  The 
salt  melts  when  heated,  and  is  converted  into  hexmetaphosphate  of  sodium. 

Tetrametaphosphate  of  sodium  forms,  with  the  salts  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals, 
insoluble  elastic  compounds,  which  by  prolonged  contact  with  water  are  converted  into 
orthophosphates.  (Fleitmann.) 

Sodio-cu'pric  teU-amctaphosphate,  Na'Cu-P^O"*,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  dimeta- 
phosphates  of  copper  and  sodium,  addhig  one-fourth  as  much  free  phosphoric  acid  as 
the  two  salts  together  contain,  evaporating,  and  heating  the  dry  residue  to  300°. 

Sodio-magnesic  metaphosphate,  Na-Mg"P'0"^. — When  phosphoric  acid  prepared 
from  bones  and  freed  from  lime  and  sulphuric  acid  (p.  580)  is  evaporated  down,  and 
then  heated  for  some  time  to  310°,  metaphosphate  of  magnesium  separates  out  first, 
and  then,  after  longer  heating,  the  sodio-magnesic  salt,  as  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  nitromm-iatic  acid,  and  soluble  only  in  strong  sulphuric 
acid  (Maddrell).  This  salt  has  the  composition  of  a  di-  pr  tetrametaphosphate,  but 
the  particular  modification  to  which  it  belongs  is  not  exactly  known. 

When  sulphate  of  cobalt  is  heated  to  316°  with  impure  phosphoric  acid  containing 

sodic  metaphosphate.  A  double  salt,  containing  Na-C'o'P'O^',  separates  as  a  powder  of 
a  fine  rose  colour,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  acids,  even  in  strong  sulphuric  acid.  A 
nickd-aalt  of  analogous  composition  is  obtained  in  like  manner  as  a  greenish  powder, 
soluble  only  in  strong  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  Hexmetaphosphate  of  Sodium,  Na'^P'O"  or  CNa'O.eP-O^  {deliquescent  or  vitreous 
metaphosphate;  Griiham's  metaphosphate).  This  salt,  obtained  by  rapid  cooling  of  the 
melted  mass  (p.  577),  forms  an  amorphous,  colourless  glass  which  quickly  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  air  and  deliquesces.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
forming  slightly  acid  solutions.  When  dried  in  the  air  at  30°,  it  becomes  viscid  and 
dries  up  to  a  transparent  gum.  The  salt  di'ied  in  vacuo  confciins  1  at.  soda  to  more 
than  1^  at.  water  (or  I  at.  Na  to  Ij  at.  H.),  aud  it  still  retains  1  at.  water  iifter  drying 
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at  100°,  but  is  then  courerted  into  disodic  jiyrojihosphato,  Na-H^P^O'.  Tlio  aqueous 
solution  does  not  undergo  any  change  either  in  the  cold  or  when  boiled  either  alone  or 
with  caustic  soda.  (Graham.) 

Sodio-amnionic  Hcxmetaphosphatc. — When  the  solution  of  the  salt  just  described  is 
evaporated  with  sal-ammoniac  and  then  mixed  with  alcohol,  this  double  salt  separates 
as  a  syrup,  wliich  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  water  and  reprecipitation  with 
alcohol.  It  contains  soda  and  ammonia  in  proportions  varying  between  1  :  1  and  5  :  1. 
(Fl  e  i  t  m  ann.) 

Orthophosphatcs  of  Sodium. —  The  moiiosodic  salt,   Nall-PO'.II-O  = 

^j^'.jQ  |p^C.2H^0,  is  obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  disodic  salt  with 

phosphoric  acid  till  it  no  longer  precipitates  chloride  of  calcium.  The  solution  con- 
centrated and  cooled  deposits  the  salt  in  rather  large  crystals  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
system.  The  more  ordinary  form  has  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0"9342  :  1  :  0'9.i)73.  Angle 
coP  :  cdP  =  86°  6';  tco  :  too  (basal)  =  91°  24'.  The  dominant  combination  is 
ccP  .  oP  with  the  faces  Poo  ,  P,  oof  oo  ,  and  others  subordinate.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  salt  crystallises  in  another  form,  also  trimetric  and  isomorphous  with  monosodic 
arsenate,  NaH^AsO'.IPO.  In  this  f  irm  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-8170  :  1  :  0-4988. 
Angle  P  :  P  (brachyd.)  =  133°  48'  :  P  :  P  (macrod.)  =  122°  38' ;  P  :  P  (basal)  = 
76°  38';  odP:  ooP  =  78°  30' ;  foo  :P«)  (basal)  =  53°  7' ;  2^ <» ,  2f>oo  (basal)  = 
83°  59'.  Principal  faces  ooP,  P,  with  Poo  and  2Pa)  subordinate.  The  salt  is  there- 
fore dimorphous  (Kopp).  By  rapid  crystallisation  of  a  strongly  concentrated  solu- 
tion, or  from  a  solution  of  the  disodic  salt  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  it  separates  in 
cr3'stals. 

The  crystallised  salt  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-040.  It  gives  off  all  its  crystallisa- 
tion water  at  100°,  melts  at  204°,  giving  off  1  at.  basic  hydrogen,  and  being  converted 
into  pyrophosphate,  and  at  235°  it  gives  off  the  last  atom  of  hydrogen,  leaving  a 
residue  of  metaphosphate.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  'The 
solution  fox-ms  a  yellow  precipitate  -ndth  silver-nitrate,  but  the  precipitation  is  not 
complete,  as  the  nitric  acid  wliich  is  set  free  holds  a  portion  of  the  silver  phosphate  in 
solution. 

Disodic  Orthophos^jhatc  or  Monoacid  Phosphate  of  Sodium,  Na"HPO^  or   jj'-q'  |  P-O'", 

also  called  ordinary  or  neutral  ^jhosjihatc  of  soda;  salmirabile  'perlattim. — This  salt  occurs 
in  the  blood,  especially  in  that  of  poultry,  and  in  urine.  It  is  easily  prepared  by  adding 
caustic  soda  or  sodic  carbonate  to  orthophosphoric  acid  till  the  liquid  becomes  slightly 
alkaline.  It  is  obtained  in  larger  quantities  from  bone-phosphoric  acid,  which  for  this 
juirpose  must  be  free  from  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  may  contain  lime  or  magnesia ; 
o  pts.  of  burnt  bones  are  digested  fur  about  24  hours  with  2  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and 
2 1  pts.  water ;  the  resulting  paste  is  washed  with  warm  water,  and  the  liquid  is  mixed 
with  sufficient  carbonate  of  sodium  to  produce  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  The  lime  and 
magnesia  are  thereby  precipitated  as  trimetallie  phosphates,  any  arsenious  or  arsenic 
acid  that  may  be  present  being  pirecipitatod  at  the  same  time.  The  solution  is  then 
evaporated  to  tlie  crystallising  point,  the  more  soluble  foreign  salts  remaining  in  solu- 
tion, and  the  crystals  of  disodic  orthophosphate  which  separate  are  purified  by  solution 
and  recrystallisation. 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  contain  12  or  24  at.  water  =   Na-HP0M2H-0  or 


P-0\24H^O.    They  are  monoelinic  prisms,  having  the  axes  a  :  4  :  c  =  0-o773  : 


1  :  0-8211.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  68°  30'.  o=P  :  ooP  (orthod.)  =  112°  10'; 
+  P«  :  c  =  70°  42';  +  2Pco  :  c  =  37°  17' ;  oP  :  otP  =  73°  3'.  Ordinary  combination 
coP  .  oP  .  +P.  -(■2Poo,like  figure  295  (Crystallography,  ii.  154).  Isomorphous 
with  disodic  arsenate,  Na-HAsO'.r2H-0.  The  crystals  are  larger  and  better  developed 
when  they  contain  a  small  qiiautity  of  sodic  carbonate. 

A  solution  of  the  salt  left  to  evaporate  at  33°  deposits  crystals  containing  Na"HPO'. 
2Na'0 )  n 

7ir-'0  or   jp.Q  ?  P^0^.14lI-0.    These  crystals  are  monoelinic,  ha-ving  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c 

=  0-8271  :  1  :  1-099.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  83°  0'.  Angle  o=P  :  ooP  (orthod  ) 
=  101°  14';  ooP2  :  qoP2  (orthod.)  =  62°;  -I- Poo  :  f  =  45°  27' ;  oP  :  ccP  = 
85°  34'.  Combination  ooP  .  oP  .  aPoo  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  -h  P  .  -P  .  +  Poo.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  (xVcc  .  The  crystals  are  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  corresponding  sodic 
arsenate,  Na^HAsO '.711-0.    They  do  not  effloresce  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  crystals,  Na=HP0'.12H-0,  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-525  (Schiff,  Jahresb. 
1S59,  p.  16);  they  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  35°,  and  the  salt  after  fusion 
and  solidification  has  a  specific  gi-avity  of  1-586  at  8°.  The  crystals  expand  in  the  ratio 
of  1  :  1-001  between  0°  and  20° ;  and  of  1  :  1-005  between      at  35°;  at  the  moment  of 
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fusion  the  volume  increases  by  5'1  per  cent.,  so  that  the  volume  of  the  liquid  salt  at  35° 
is  to  the  original  volume  at  0°  as  1  056  :  1  (H.  Kopp,  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  45).  The 
crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  effloresce  without  disinte- 
grating; at  a  gentle  heat,  even  at  30^ — 40°,  and  likewise  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
they  gradually  give  oiF  all  their  water  of  crystallisation,  and  the  anhydrous  salt,  if  ex- 
posed to  moist  air,  gradually  takes  up  7  at.  water.  The  specific  gravity  of  the 
anhydrous  salt,  Na^HPO*,  is  1-619  (Schiff).  When  heated  to  redness  it  gives  off  its 
basic  hydrogen  and  is  reduced  to  neutral  sodic  pyrophosphate. 

The  crystals  with  12  (or  24)  at.  water  dissolve  in  4  pts.  of  cold  and  2  pts.  of  hot 
■water ;  a  boiling  saturated  solution  contains  112  pts.  of  the  crystallised  salt  to  100  pts. 
water,  and  boils  at  106-6  (Liebig).  According  to  Ferrein  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  117) 
1  pt.  of  the  crystallised  salt  dissolves  in  11-73  pts.  water  at  13°,  and  the  salt  is  soluble 
in  almost  all  proportions  of  boiling  water.  According  to  Neese  (Jahresb.  1S63, 
p.  180),  1  pt.  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  6-7  pts.  water  at  15°,  in  5-8  pts.  at  20°,  and  in 
3-2  pts.  at  25°.  The  solution  saturated  at  15°  does  not  deposit  any  crystals  after 
standing  for  eighteen  hours  at  12°.  Hence  Neese  regards  Liebig's  statement  regarding 
the  solubility  of  the  salt  as  more  correct  than  that  of  Ferrein;  Wittstein  (Arch.  Pharra. 
cxv.  43)  regards  the  latter  as  the  more  exact. — The  7-  or  14-hydratpd  salt  I>a-1TP0*. 
7H'0  or  2Na-0.H^0.P-0''  +  14  aq.  dissolves,  according  to  Neese,  in  8  pts.  water  at  23°. 
According  to  Poggiale  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  xliv.  273;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  181),  100  pts. 
water  at  various  temperatures  dissolve  the  following  quantities  of  the  salt  dried 
at  100°  :— 


Temperatures,  Weight  of  salt 

Na2HPO«  dissolved. 

0°      .  .  .  1-55 

10       .  .  .  4-10 

20       .  .  .  11-08 

30       .  .  .  19-95 

40       .  .  .  30-88 

60       .  .  .  43-31 


Temperatures.  Weight  of  salt 

Na^HPO'  dissolved. 

60°      .        .  .  65-29 

70       .       .  .  68-72 

80       .       .  .  81-29 

90       .       .  .  95-02 

100       ..  .  108-20 

106-2     .       .  .  114-43 


According  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  326;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  38)  the 
densities  of  solutions  of  various  strengths  are  as  follows : — 

Percentage  of  Na2HPO'.12H20  Density  of  solution 

in  solution.  at  19°. 

10-  69    1-0442 

6-99    1-0292 

6-29    1-0220 

4-66   1-0198 

3-  50  1-0160 

2-33  1-0114 

1-16    1-0067 

Ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium  has  a  cooling  saline  taste,  not  so  unpleasant  as  that  of 
Glauber's  salt,  and  is  often  used  instead  of  the  latter  as  a  purgative.  The  commercial 
salt  frequently  contains  small  quantities  of  sulphate  and  chloride,  also  traces  of  arsenic 
derived  from  the  sulphuric  acid  used  in  its  preparation  from  bones. 

Trisodic  orthophos'phate,  Na'PO'.12H20  or  3Na-O.P=0^24H20.— This  salt  is  ob- 
tained by  mixing  a  solution  of  t;he  preceding  with  caustic  soda  and  evaporating  to  the 
crystallising  point ;  or  by  igniting  dry  disodic  orthophosphate  or  pyrophosphate  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  sodic  carbonate,  dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  and  crystallising. 
It  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  2  parts  of  boiling  water. 

The  crystals  are  thin  six-sided  prisms  with  truncated  end-faces  ;  they  have  a  specific 
gravity  of  1-618  (Schiff);  are  permanent  in  dry  air ;  melt  in  their  water  of  crys- 
tallisation at  77°.  The  salt  dried  at  100°  still  retains  1  at.  water  (out  of  24  at.), 
which  it  gives  oiF  only  at  a  red  heat.  It  does  not  melt  even  at  a  full  red  heat,  but  attacks 
glass  strongly  at  that  temperature.  The  crystals  dissolve  in  5  pts.  water  at  15°.  The 
densities  of  solutions  of  various  strengths  are,  according  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxiii.  183;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  41),  as  follows: — 

Percentage  of  Density  of  solution 

Na3P0<.12H20.  at  15°. 

22-03    1-1035 

17-60    1-0812 

11-  00    1-0495 

8-80    1-0393 

4-  40  10193 

The  solution  when  exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  which,  as  well  as  other 
weak  acids,  abstracts  the  third  atom  of  base.    Chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  likewise 
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act.  upon  llie  tliird  atom  of  soda  as  on  free  soda.  When  a  neutral  silver-solution  is 
precipitated  by  trisodie  phosphiate,  the  liquid  remains  neutral. 

PIiDSpJiato-fiiuiridc  of  Sodium,  Na'PO'.NaF,  is  produced  by  fusing  together  4  pts.  of 
disodic  pyrophosphate,  2i|  pts.  sodic  carbonate,  and  1  pt.  fluor-spar,  and  digesting  the 
fused  mass  with  warm  water  ;  also  by  digesting  pulverised  cryolite  for  several  days  with 
a  solution  of  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium  and  caustic  soda,  and  leaving  the  solution  to 
evaporate  ;  or  by  mixing  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  sodium  with  ordinary  phosphate  and 
caustic  soda.  Either  of  these  solutions,  after  concentration  over  tlie  water-bath, 
deposits  the  phosphato-fluoride  in  hard,  limpid,  regular  octahedrons  modified  with 
faces  of  the  cube  and  rhombic  dodecahedron.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2"2165  at 
25°,  dissolves  in  8'31  pts.  water  at  25°  (the  solution  having  a  density  of  r0329),  and 
in  l'74r  pts.  water  at  70°  (specific  gravity  of  solution  —  1'091).  The  solution  when 
boiled  down  deposits  fluoride  of  sodium  (Briegleb,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcvii.  95; 
Jaliresb.  1855,  p.  338). 

Na^^O  ) 

Sodio-ammonio   Orthophosphatn,  Na(NH')HP0'.4H'0    or   (NH<)20  VP'0^8H•0. 

H-0  ) 

Pkosphorns-salt,  Microcosmic  salt,  Sal  itriruB  nativum  a.  Jusibile. — This  salt  occurs 
abundantly  in  human  urine,  at  least  after  putrefaction,  and  may  be  prepared  there- 
from ;  it  is  found  also  mixed  with  the  carbonates  and  phosphates  of  calcium  and 
magnesium  in  guano  from  Icliaboe  ;  the  salt  from  this  soiu-ce  is  called  stercorite 
liy  Herapath.  It  is  formed  on  mixing  disodic  orthophosphato  witli  phosphate  of  ammo- 
nium or  other  ammoniacal  salt,  or  monosodic  orthophosphate  with  ammonia,  and  may 
be  easily  prepared  by  dissolving  5  pts.  of  ordinary  crystallised  disodic  orthophosphate, 
and  2  pts.  pihosphato  of  ammonium  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  and  crystallising, 
or  6  to  7  pts.  of  the  crystallised  sodium-salt  and  1  pt.  sal-ammoniac  in  2  pts.  of  boiling 
water ;  the  sodio-ammonic  salt  then  crystallises  out  on  cooling,  while  cliloride  of 
sodium  remains  in  solution :  Na^'HPO*  +  NH'Cl  =  Na(NH^)HPO^  +  NaCl.  It 
may  be  freed  from  chloride  of  sodium  by  recrystallisation  from  a  small  quantity  of 
boiling  water  containing  a  little  free  ammonia. 

The  crystals  are  monocliuic  prisms,  isomorphous  with  those  of  the  corresponding 
arsenate.  Axes  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-3469  :  1  :  0-3236.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  80°  42'  . 
ooP  :  coP  (orthod.)  =--  141°  16';  -2Pco  :  c  =  50°  43';  2Poo  :c  =  63°  51'; 
+  4P00  :  c  =  41°  8' ;  oP  :  ooP  =  86°  56'.  Combination  ccP  ,  oP  .  [  ooPoo  ]  .  -P  . 
-2Pco  .  +2Pco  .  -h4Poo. 

The  cry.stals  have  a  specific  gravity  of  1-554  (Schiff),  and  a  cooling  saline,  somewhat 
ammoniacal  taste;  they  dissolve  easily  in  water,  the  solution  giving  ofFpartof  its  ammonia 
on  evaporation.  They  effloresce  on  tlie  surface  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  at  a  gentle 
heat  give  off  their  water  and  a  portion  of  their  ammonia.  At  a  stronger  heat  the 
salt  melts  with  strong  intumescence,  giving  off  all  its  water  and  ammonia,  and  lea\'ing 
pure  mctaphosphate  of  sodium,  which  in  the  fused  state  easily  dissolves  metallic 
oxides,  forming  di-  and  tri-metallic  phosphates,  possessing  in  many  cases  very  charac- 
teristic colours.  On  account  of  these  reactions,  the  salt  is  much  used  as  a  flux  in 
blowpipe  experiments. 

Uelsmann  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  xcix.  138;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  75),  in  preparing 
sodio-ammonic  phosphate,  once  obtained  it  in  long  efflorescent  prisms  containing 
Na(NH')HP0''.5H*0,  but  on  dissolving  them  in  water  containing  ammonia,  and  re- 
crystallising,  ordinary  microcosmic  salt  ^vith  4  at.  water  was  obtained. 

Sodio-diammonic  phosphate,  Na(NH')'P0^.4H'0,  separates  in  dazzling  white  pearly 
crystalline  laminae  on  adding  strong  ammonia  to  a  cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
microcosmic  salt.  On  exposure  to  the  air,  it  gives  off  ammonia  and  is  converted  into 
ordinary  microcosmic  salt,  which  also  crystallises  out  when  a  solution  of  the  diammonio 
salt  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  On  one  occasion  the  diammonic  salt  cry- 
stallised with  5  at.  water.  A  solution  of  the  diammonic  salt  in  hot  saturated  aqueous 
ammonia  yielded  less  lustrous  crystals  of  a  salt  containing  (NH^)^PO''.Na(NH')'PO'. 
effO.  (Uelsmann.) 

Sodio-haryiic  Orthophosphate,  NaBa'TO'. — Prepared  by  igniting  1  at.  dibarytic 
orthophosphate  with  1  at.  carbonate  of  sodium  ;  but  it  is  decomposed  in  great  part  by 
wasliing  with  water,  the  residue  always  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of  tribaiytic 
phosphate.    (H.  Kose.) 

Sodio-lithie  Orthophosphate,  (Li ;  Na)TO*.— This  double  salt,  which  contains 
variable  proportions  of  sodium  and  lithium,  the  two  metals  replacing  one  another 
isomorphously,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium 
■with  a  lithium-salt,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  treating  the  residue  with  water,  the 
double  salt,  which  is  very  shghtly  soluble,  then  remaining  behind.  It  forms  a  white 
light  powder  like  phosphate  of  calcium  or  magnesium,  requiring  nearly  1400  pts.  of 
water  at  15°,  1233  pts.  at  60°,  and  950  pts.  at  100°,  to  dissolve  it ;  in  water  containing 
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phosphate  of  sodium  it  is  almost  insoluble.  According  to  Rammelsberg,  this  salt 
generally  contains  from  9'9  to  15'3  pfr  cent,  lithium  (22  to  34  per  cent,  lithia)  ; 
but  according  to  Fresenius  the  salt  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  of  a 
lithium-salt  with  phosphate  of  sodium,  adding  a  quantity  of  soda  suflScient  to  keep 
the  liquid  alkaline,  and  digesting  the  residue  with  aqueous  ammonia,  is  pure  trihthic 
phosphate,  Li^PO*,  containing  18-9  per  cent,  lithium.    (See  Lithium,  iii.  728.) 

Sodio-iiiagncsic  'pliosyhate,  Nailg'TO',  is  obtained,  mixed  ^rith  a  large  quantity  of 
trimagnesic  phosphate,  by  igniting  dimagnesic  phosphate  with  an  equivalent  quantity 
of  sodic  carbonate  and  washing  out  the  soluble  salts  with  water. 

Sodio-manganoso-fa-ric  jihosphate,  (Na- ;  Mn")'PO'.Fe"TO'.iH-0,  is  said  to  occur  as 
a  clove-brown  mineral  at  Limoges.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  374- ) 

Sodio-fotassic  orthophosphate,  NaKHPO^SH^O,  is  obtained  by  neutralising  a  solution 
of  monosodic  orthophosphate  with  carbonate  of  potassium  or  the  monopotassic  salt  with 
carbonate  of  sodium,  and  evaporating.  It  then  separates  completely  in  monoclinic 
crystals,  in  which  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-8144  :  1  :  1-1056.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  83°  39'; 
ooP  :  aP  (orthod.)  =  101°  20';  aDP2  :  a.P2  (orthod.)  -  G2°  46 ;  +  Poo  :  c  = 
44°  58;  oP  :  ooP  =  85°  59'.  The  crystals  are  usually  tabular,  from  predominance 
of  oP,  but  exhibit  also  the  faces  ooP,  aPco ,  [  ooPoo  ]  .  +P,  -P  .  +P00.  The 
salt  is  easily  soluble  iu  water,  gives  off  its  water  of  crj'staUisation  when  moderately 
heated,  and  the  basic  water  on  ignition. 

7.  Pyrophosphates  of  Sodium. — The  disodic  or  acid  salt,  Na*H'P-0',  is 
formed  by  heating  disodic  orthophosphate  with  strong  hydrocldoric  acid  to  150° — 160°, 
or  by  exposing  monosodic  orthophosphate,  NiiH^PO'.H'O,  to  a  heat  of  about  200°  ; 
also  by  dissolving  tetrasodic  pyrophosphate  in  acetic  acid  and  adding  alcohol,  where- 
upon it  separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder.  Larger  crystals  may  be  obtained  by 
carefully  pouring  alcohol  on  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  so  that  tlie 
two  liquids  may  not  mix,  and  leaving  the  whole  at  rest.  The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in 
water,  and  remains  on  evaporation  as  a  friable  crust  (Schwarzenberg).  When 
heated  for  some  time  to  220°,  it  loses  half  its  basic  hydrogen.  (Fleitmann  and 
Henneberg.) 

The  tetrasodic  or  ncvtral  pyrophosphate,  Na''P-O'.10H^O,  is  obtained  by  igniting 
disodic  orthophosphate,  and  may  be  crystallised  by  solution  in  water  and  evaporation. 
The  crystals  are  monoclinic  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water,  but 
less  soluble  than  the  disodic  orthophosphate.  The  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
the  salt  contained  in  it  is  not  converted  into  orthophosphate  by  boiling  per  sc,  even  for 
several  days,  but  the  conversion  takes  place  easily  on  addition  of  nitric,  hydrochloric, 
or  even  acetic  acid.  The  crystallised  salt  gives  off  all  its  water  of  crystallisation  when 
gently  heated  in  the  air,  or  in  a  vacuum  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  the  dehydrated 
salt  when  exposed  to  the  air  gradually  takes  up  again  the  same  amount  of  water.  The 
dry  salt  melts  at  a  high  temperature,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  colourless,  opaque, 
vitreous  mass. 

Tetrasodic  pj'rophosphate,  being  easily  prepared  in  considerable  quantity,  is  much 
used  for  the  preparation  of  insoluble  pyrophosphates  and  soluble  double  pyrophosphates. 

Sodio-aluminic  ■pyrophosphate. — The  precipitate  formed  by  sodic  pyrophosphate  in 
solutions  of  aluminium  dissolves  easily  in  excess  of  the  sodium-salt  (being  thereby 
distinguished  from  orthophosphate  of  aluminium),  and  the  solution  when  evaporated 
becomes  turbid  at  a  certain  concentration,  depositing  part  of  the  aluminic  pyrophos- 
phate, whilst  a  salt  richer  in  alkali  remains  iu  solution,  and  is  not  precipitated  either 
by  ammonia  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sodio-ammonic  pyrophosphate,  Na-(NH')-P^0".5H-0,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  monosodic  pyrophosphate  satiiratcd  with  ammonia  over  a  mixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  quicklime.  It  forms  white  monoclinic  prisms  easily  soluble  in  water; 
on  boiling  the  solution,  ammonia  is  given  off  and  disodic  pyrophosphate  remains. 
(Schwarzenberg.) 

Sodio-antimoiiic  pi/rophosphate. — Monosodic  pyrophosphate,  boiled  with  recently 
precipitated  antinionious  oxide,  dissolves  a  portion  of  it,  and  the  filtrate  yields  by 
evaporation  a  cauliflower-like  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  the  greater  part  of 
the  antimonious  oxide  then  remaining  undissolved. 

Sodio-aurio  jjyro^/jof^/ia!;<',  2Na'P'0'.Au'P''0"'.H-0. — Trichloride  of  gold  dissolves 
in  aqueous  sodic  pyrophosphate,  and  if  the  solution,  which  is  colourless  after  warming, 
be  evaporated  in  a  vessel  in  which  it  is  protected  from  light  and  dust,  chloride  of 
sodium  and  the  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate  separate  out,  and  the  double  salt  remains 
as  a  syrupy  solution,  having,  according  to  Persoz,  the  above  composition.  The  solution 
has  been  used  for  galvanic  gQding. 

Sodio-barytic  pyrophosphate,  Na'P^O'.eBa'-P^O'.GII^O.— This  is  said  to  be  the  com- 
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position  of  a  double  salt  produced  as  an  amorphous  precipitate,  on  dropping  chloride 
of  barium  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sodio  pyropliosphate. 

Sodio-bismuth-pyrophosphatc. — Monosodic  pyrophosphate  dissolves  a  rather  large 
quantity  of  bismuth-oxide.  Also  when  bismuth-nitrate  is  washed  with  excess  of 
solution  of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  a  soluble  double  salt  is  formed,  whose  solution  becomes 
turbid  when  heated,  but,  according  to  Persoz,  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphide  of 
ammonium. 

Sodio-caleic  pyrophosphate,  Na^Ca'T^0'.4H^0  (Eaer). — This  salt  separates  when  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  dropt  into  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate. 

Sodin-chromic  pyrophosphate. — Ejiown  only  in  solution,  which  resembles  that  of  the 
potassio-cliromie  salt  (p.  676). 

Sodio-cohaltous  pyrophosphate. — The  precipitate  formed  by  sodic  pyrophosphate  in 
the  solution  of  a  cobaltous  salt  dissolves  in  excess  of  the  former ;  the  solution  turns 
blue  when  heated,  and  the  cobalt  is  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sodio-cupric  pyrophosphates. — When  a  solution  of  sodic  pyrophosphate  is  boiled  with 
excess  of  recently  precipitated  cupric  pyrophosphate,  the  hot  filtered  liquid  deposits  a 

white  crystalline  insoluble  crust,  consisting,  after  drying  at  100°,  of  Na-'CuTsO^^.TH^O. 
The  supernatant  liquid  slowly  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  yields  a  faintly  bluish 
crystalline  crust,  also  insoluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  3Na-Cu"P-0'.2H-0  (at  100°). 
The  mother-liquor  decanted  therefrom  and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  deposits 
first  the  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  then  splendid  blue  crystals  of  the  salt 
Na"Cu"P-'0'^2H=0  (at  100°).  Each  of  these  three  double  salts  melts  at  a  red  heat 
(Fleitmann  and  Henneberg).  Persoz,  by  a  method  not  exactly  described,  obtained 
the  double  salts  Na-Cu'P^O'.OH'^O  and  Na6Cu"P^O".6ffO,  which  are  the  same  as  the 
second  and  third  of  those  above  described,  but  with  larger  quantities  of  water,  Persoz 
having  analysed  them  in  the  air-di-ied  state. 

Sodw-ferric  pyrophosphate,  Na«Fe'P'»0".7H^0  or  2NaT=0'.r'eT«0=' :  7H-0,  sepa- 
rates in  the  pure  state  when  ferric  pyrophosphate,  after  being  washed  with  a  quantity 
of  sodic  pyrophosphate  not  suiBcient  to  dissolve  it,  is  heated  and  the  filtrate  mixed 
with  alcohol  (Fleitmann  and  Henn  eberg).  The  same  salt  is  obtained  in  solution 
when  pyrophosphate  of  sodium  is  added  to  a  ferric  solution  till  the  precipitate  at  first 
formed  is  redissolved.  The  double  salt  is  white  and  very  soluble  in  water.  The  solu- 
tion is  colourless,  and  does  not  taste  Kke  iron-salts  in  general.  Ammonia  colours  it 
blood-red,  but  does  not  render  it  turbid ;  sulphydric  acid  colours  it  brown  without 
forming  a  precipitate  ;  sulphide  of  ammonium  precipitates  sulphide  of  iron  from  it  im- 
mediately according  to  H.  Eose,  gradually  according  to  Persoz.  The  solution  evapo- 
rated to  a  syrup  soon  deposits  ferric  pyrophosphate. 

8odio-fcrroi/s  23yro2}hosphate  is  known  only  in  solution,  as  obtained  by  mixing  a 
fLTrous  salt  with  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate.  It  oxidises  quickly  on  exposure  to 
the  air,  and  the  iron  is  completely  precipitated  from  it  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Sodlo-magnesic  pyrophosphate  is  an  amorphous  precipiitate  formed  on  dropping  sid- 
phate  of  magnesium  into  a  boiling  solution  of  sodic  pyroiihosphate.  (Baer.) 

Sodiu-ammonio-mangaowus  pyrophosphate,  Na(NH-')Mn"P-0'.3H^0   according  to 

Otto,  NaXNH*)'lMn-P"0-'.12H'0  according  to  BerzeKus,  is  formed,  on  pouring  a 
solution  of  manganous  chloride  mixed  with  ammonia  and  sal-ammoniac  into  a  warm 
solution  of  sodic  pyi-ophosphate,  as  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  which  soon  becomes 
crystalline.  When  somewhat  strongly  heated,  it  gives  off  all  its  ammonia  and  leaves 
a  semifused  mass  having  an  acid  reaction.  (Otto.) 

Sodio-plumbic  pyrophosphate,  NaTb'T^O'.— White  granular  insoluble  precipitate, 
formed  by  adding  sodic  pyrophosphate  to  nitrate  of  lead,  and  boiling  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate with  excess  of  the  sodium-salt  (Gerhardt).  The  salt  formed  on  slowly 
adding  nitrate  of  lead  to  excess  of  sodic  pyrophosphate  till  the  precipitate  becomes  per- 
manent, also  contains  sodium  but  in  variable  quantity. 

Sodio-potassic  pyrophosphate,  Na-K-P-0'.12H^0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  monosodic 
pyi-ophosphate  with  potassic  carbonate.  The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  pasty  mass,  consisting  of  transparent,  slender  needles,  having  the  form 
of  an  obhque  rhombic  prism.  The  salt  dissolves  easily  in  water,  forming  an  alkaline 
solution.  (Schwarzenberg.) 

S  Eespeetiug  Fleitmann  and  Henneberg's  phosphates  of  sodium,  NaT^O"  or 
NaTO'.SNaPO^  and  Na'-P'^O^'  =  Na'PO'.ONaPO^  see  pp.  537,  538. 

PhospSiates  of  Strontium,  a.  Metaphosphate. — The  salt  prepared  by  dis- 
solving carbonate  of  strontium  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  heating  the  evaporated  residue 
to  316°,  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  acids,  decomposed  by 
strong  sulphuric  acid.  „ 

/3.  Orthopkosphaics. — The  di-strontic  salt,  Sr'H-P^O',  obtained  by  precipitation, 
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is  a  -white,  amorphous,  tasteless  po-svder,  insoluble  in  pxn-e  water,  but  soluble  in  water 
containing  aramoniacal  salts  or  free  acids  ;  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  alkalis.  When 
heated  before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  white  enamel,  exliibiting  phosphorescence.  A 
solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  incompletely  precipitated  in  the  cold  with  an  alkahne 
phosphate  yields,  according  to  Kiihn,  a  mixture  of  di.strontic  and  monostrontic  salt. 

Strontio-potassic  orthophosphate,  Sr'KPO*,  and  strontio-sodic  orthophosphate, 
.Sr"NaPO'',  are  formed,  according  to  Rose,  by  ignition  1  at.  pyrophosphate  of  strontium 
with  1  at.  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  and  washing  out  the  mass  with  water ;  but 
the  double  salts  are  for  the  most  part  decomposed  by  the  water,  the  residue  always 
containing  neutral  phosphate  of  strontium. 

y.  Pyrophosphate,  Sr^P^O'.H^O  (at  100°). — Obtained  by  precipitation  as  a  white, 
amorphous  powder,  which  gradually  becomes  crystalline  when  warmed  in  the  liquid. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  quite  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  easily  soluble  in  tho 
stronger  acids.  It  gives  otF  its  water  when  heated  above  100^  (Schwarze  nberg). 
Tlie  precipitate  formed  on  gradually  adding  nitrate  of  strontium  to  a  boiling  solution 
of  sodic  pyrophosphate,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  pure  strontium-salt  with  a 
double  salt.  (Baer.) 

Pbospbato-tantalic  Acid.  A  solution  of  tantalic  acid  in  sulphuric  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  yields,  with  strong  aqueous  phosphoric  acid,  a  white,  opaque  jelly.  Tan- 
talic oxide  heated  with  phosphoric  oxide  forms  a  colourless  glass. 

Phospbate  of  Tellurium  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water.    (Berzelius  ) 

Fbospbate  of  Tballium.  A  hot  solution  of  nitrate  of  thallium,  mixed  with 
excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  then  with  ammonia,  forms  a  cr}'stalline  precipitate, 
jjrobably  consisting  of  trithalUc  phosphate,  TPPO',  inasmuch  as,  when  boiled  with  nitrate 
of  silver,  it  yields  yellow  phosphate  of  silver,  without  rendering  the  solution  acid. 
1  pt.  of  this  salt  dissolves  in  201-2  pts.  of  water  at  15°  and  in  149  pts.  at  100'^.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  easily  in  nitric  acid.  When  heated  it 
melts  to  a  brown  liquid,  which  becomes  orange-yellow  on  cooling,  and  finally  solidifies 
to  a  white  crystalline  mass  (Crookes,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xvii.  135  ;  Chem.  Kews,  ix.  37). 
Lam  6  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  186),  who  probably  obtained  an  acid  phosphate  of  thallium, 
states  that  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  crystallises  from  a  dilute  solution. 

Pbospbate  of  Tborinum.  Flocculent  precipitate,  forming  a  white  powder  when 
dry,  insululjle  in  water  and  in  phosphoric  acid,  melting  with  difficulty  before  the  blow- 
pipe. (Berzelius.) 

Pbospbates  of  Tin.  Stannic  oxide  forms  with  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  a  salt 
containing  2SnO-^  P=OM0H=O  (Haeffely,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  x.  290).  Stannic  phosphate 
is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  a  property  on  which  is  founded  Eeynoso's  method  of 
separating  phosphoric  acid  from  bases  (p.  544). 

Stannous  phosphate,  SSnO.P^O^  or  Sn^P^O",  according  to  Kiihn,  is  formed  on  mixing 
stannous  chloride  with  ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium,  as  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
in  water  after  drying,  but  easily  soluble  in  mineral  acids,  and  melting  to  a  -vitreous 
mass  before  the  blowpipe.  According  to  Lenssen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  113; 
Jahresb.  1860,  p.  183),  the  composition  of  the  precipitate  varies  -with  the  proportion 
in  which  the  solutions  are  mixed.  AVhen  a  solution  of  disodic  orthophosphate 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid  is  added  to  a  large  excess  of  concentrated  solution  of 

stannous  chloride,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing,  when  air-dried,  Sn'P^O'.Sn"Cl^ 
2H^0,  and  not  decomposed  by  hot  water ;  but  when  the  phosphate  of  sodium  is  in 

excess,  the  air-dried  precipitate  contains  Sn'P-0'.S'n^H^P^0^3H-0.  This  salt  remains 
unaltered  at  100°,  but  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  yielding  metallic  tin,  stannic 
oxide,  and  phosphoric  acid. 

Pbospbate  of  Titanium.  Tetrachloride  of  titanium  forms  with  phosphoric 
acid  a  white,  bulky,  flocculent  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  gummy  shining  mass, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  excess  either  of  phosphoric  acid  or  of  titanic 
chloride. 

Pbospbates  of  Uranium,  o.  TJranic  Orthophosphates. — The  composition 
of  these  phosphates,  as  of  other  uranic  salts,  is  most  easily  represented  by  regarding 
them  as  containing  the  diatomic  radicle  uranyl,  U*'0^    (See  Ueanium.) 

The  monouraniflic  salt,  (U^0-)"HT"0'.3H-0,  is  obtained  by  digesting  uranic  oxide 
with  phosphoric  acid  and  boiling  the  mass  with  water.  The  yellow  liquid  thus 
obtained  yields,  by  evaporation  over  sulphuric  acid,  lemon-yellow  crystals,  ■\\-hich  give 
oflfpart  of  their  water  at  a  gentle  heat,  becoming  duU  and  light-yellow;  the  rest  of 
the  water  goes  off  at  a  red  heat,  and  the  remaining  dry  salt  does  not  melt  even  -when 
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very  strongly  heated.  Water,  esjjeeially  if  hot,  abstracts  part  of  the.  phosphoric 
acid. 

The  di-urant/lic  salt,  (U-0^)'H''P^O',  is  obtained  in  combination  with  various 
quantities  of  water  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation  adopted.  When  uranic  oxide 
is  digested  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  pliosphoric  acid,  and  the  product  washed  with 
water,  a  tri-hydrate,  (U'^0-)^H''P-0^3H-'0,  remains  as  a  light  yellow  amorphous 
powder,  which  gives  otF  its  water  of  crystallisation  between  120°  and  17(1",  and  the 
basic  water  at  a  red  heat,  leaving  the  pyrophosphate  (U-O^)^P-O'.  A  hexhydrato, 
(U^0^)^H'-P'-0''.6H^0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  uranic  nitrate  with  ordinary 
phosphate  of  sodium.  The,  precipitate,  after  washing  and  drying,  is  a  light  yellow 
slightly  crystalline  powder,  which  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  120°,  the 
basic  water  at  a  red  heat.  The  oeto hydrate,  (U20-)-HT20".8H'0,  is  obtained  by 
adding  phosphoric  acid  to  uranic  acetate  as  long  as  a  precipitate  forms.  This  precipi- 
tate, when  washed,  is  crystalline,  and  somewhat  darker-coloured  than  the  trihydrate. 
It  gives  off  2  at.  water  at  GO'^,  and  then  exhibits  all  the  properties  of  the  hoxhydrate. 

The  tri-uranylic  salt,  or  neutral  uranic  phosphate,  3'U''0''.P^0'^  or  (U-0")^P^O',  has 
not  been  obtained  in  the  pure  state.  The  light  yellow  precipitate  formed  on  mixing 
uranic  nitrate  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  trisodic  phosphate  ajipears  to  consist  of 
5WO\WO:2F'0''  +  aq.  or  (U=02)^p20''.(U20=)--^H2p^0».H20.  When  a  larger  quantity 
of  trisodic  phosphate  is  added,  but  not  sufficient  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  a  double 

salt  is  formed  containing  j^^,^  |  2P-0=.3H=0  or  (U202)T'^08.(U-02)-Na-P-0».3H20. 

This  salt  is  a  dark  yellow  coherent  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  decomposed  by  acetic 
acid,  which  dissolves  out  soda  and  uranic  oxide.  (AVer t her,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ix^nii.  312.) 

Calcio-uranic  Phosphate,  ^Jq  |  P=0^8IP0  or  (U-0=)=Ca"P-0'.8H-0.— This  com- 
pound occurs  native  as  uranite  (also  called  lime  uranite  and  uranium  mica)  in  di- 
metric  crystals,  having  the  principal  axis  =  2-115  ;  P  :  P  (terminal)  =  95°,  46'; 
P  :  P  (basal)  =  143°  2'.  Ordinary  combination,  oP  .  P  .  ooP,  the  face  oP  being 
mostly  predominant,  and  giving  the  crj-stals  a  tabular  form.  Cleavage  perfect 
parallel  to  oP.  Hardness  =  2  to  2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  3-05  to  3'19.  Colour 
citron  to  sulphur-yellow.  Lustre  of  oP  pearly,  of  other  faces  subadamantine.  Trans- 
parent to  subtrauslueent.  Fracture  not  observable.  Sectile.  Lamina;  lirittle  and 
not  flexible.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  blackish  semi-crystalline  mass. 
Dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  nitric  acid. 

The  first  of  the  following  analyses  is  of  uranite  from  Autun  by  Berzelius  (Pogg. 
Ann.  i.  374);  the  second  by  Wert  her  {luc.  cit.). 

p205        U'O'       Ca"0     Ba"OMg"OandMn"OH=0  SnO- 
15-20       61-73       6-88       1-57         0-20         15-48    0-06     =  100-12 
14-00       63-28       6-86       1-03  .  .  14-30      .  .     =  98-47 

The  formula  above  given  requires  15-55  V"0\  62-56  0-13  Ca"0,  and  15-76 

water. 

Uranite  occurs  in  the  Siebengebirge ;  at  Johangeorgenstadt  and  Eibenstoek  in  Saxony; 
on  Wolf  Island,  Lake  Onega,  Russia;  near  Limoges  and  at  St.  Symphorien  near 
Autun  ;  also  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts ;  Ackworth,  New  Hampshire  ;  and  on  the 
Schuykell  near  Philadelphia. 

9TT2n3  I  „ 

Cuprico-uranic  Phosphate,  ^^^^  P^O^BH^O  or  (U-0-)'Cu"P=08.8H«0.— This  com- 
pound occurs  native  as  chalcolite  (also  called  copper-uranitc.  and  turheritc),  a 
mineral  isomorphous  with  m-anite.  Hardness  =  2-25.  Specific  gravity  3-5  to  3-6. 
Colour  emerald  and  other  shades  of  green.  Streak  somewhat  paler.  The  other 
physical  properties  are  hke  those  of  uranite.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  to  a  black 
mass,  eoloiu'ing  the  flame  bluish-green.  Gives  with  borax  a  green  glass,  sometimes 
becoming  reddish-brown  in  the  reduction-flame.  Dissolves  in  nitric  acid  with 
yellowish-green  colour. 

Analyses  of  chalcolite  from  Cornwall : 

V"0'-       U^O^       Cu"0  H^O 

15-67  61-39  8-44  15  05  =  100-45  Berzelius. 
14-34       59-03       8-27        15  39     =    97-03  AVerther. 

The  formula  requires  15-16  P-0^  61-00  U^O^  8-48  Cu"0,  and  15-36  water. 

Chalcolite  is  found  at  Gunnis  Lake  near  Callington,  also  near  Eedruth,  and  elsewhere 
in  Cornwall;  at  .Johangeorgenstadt,  Eibenstoek,  and  Schnoebcrg  in  Saxony;  at 
Joaeliimsthal  and  Ziniiwald  in  Bohemia  ;  and  at  A^ielsalm  in  Belgium. 
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Deb  ray  (Jahresb.  1860,  p.  73)  has  obtained  crystals  having  the  form  and  compo- 
sition of  chalcolite,  by  mixing  a  solution  of  acid  cupric  phosphate  with  uranic  nitrate. 

/3.  TJranous  OrtkopJio S'phate,  WHVO^S-O. — Ordinary  phosphate  of  sodium 
added  by  drops  to  uranous  chloride  forms  a  green  gelatinoiis  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
water.  "When  recently  precipitated  it  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is 
separated  therefrom  by  water ;  after  drying  it  no  longer  dissolves  in  acids.  Ammonia 
has  scarcely  any  action  upon  it ;  melting  potash  withdraws  almost  all  the  phosphoric 
oxide. 

y.  Uranic  Fi/rophosphate'v&gr&Tmlax  when  recently  precipitated,  but  cakes 
together  if  left  on  the  filter  for  a  few  days,  forming  a  very  friable  mass  with  conchoidal 
fracture. 

Sodio-uranic  Pyrophosphate. — Precipitated  uranic  pyrophosphate  dissolves  in 
excess  of  sodic  p3rrophosphate,  forming  a  yellow  solution,  which  yields  no  crystals  even 
when  evaporated  to  a  syrup  ;  the  uranium  is  not  precipitated  from  it  either  by  sulphy- 
di'ic  acid  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Fbospliates  of  Vanadium,  Vanadie  dioxide  dissolves  in  aqueous  phosphoric 
acid,  forming  a  blue  solution,  which  when  evaporated  at  temperatures  below  60^  yields 
small  blue  dehquescent  crystals,  easily  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  "When 
heated  they  give  off  water,  leaving  a  loose  spongy  mass  resembling  burnt  alum,  and 
caking  together  at  a  white  heat  to  a  black  substance  no  longer  soluble  in  water. 

Phosphato-vanadic  acid. — ^Vanadie  anhydride  (trioxide)  dissolves  in  aqueous  phos- 
phoric acid,  forming  a  red  solution,  which  when  evaporated  leaves  a  red  deliquescent 
saline  mass.  Vanadio  phosphate  heated  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitric  acid  forms 
a  red  solution,  which  deposits  on  evaporation  a  lemon-yellow  crystalline  crust,  soluble 
wdth  yellow  colour  in  water.  The  crystals  when  heated  give  off  water  and  turn 
light  yellow.  A  solution  of  vanadie  phosphate  and  sodic  phosphate  in  nitric  acid 
becomes  coloui-less  when  evaporated,  and  deposits  yellow  crystalline  grains  which 
dissolve  slowly  in  water,  forming  a  yellow  solution  which  dries  up  on  evaporation  to  a 
yellow  varnish-like  mass. 

A  compound  of  phosphoric,  vanadie,  and  silicic  anhydrides  containing,  according  to 
Berzelius,  3Si0^2Va0^2P20*.6H20,  was  obtained  from  the  refinery  slag  of  the  Taberg 
iron  works.  It  may  be  produced  bj'  dissolving  silicate,  vanadate,  and  phosphate  of 
sodium  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  a  pulp,  and  washing  with  cold  water.  It  then 
remains  in  nacreous  scales,  which  when  heated  give  off  water  and  acquire  a  straw- 
yellow  colour.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  whence  it  crystallises  unaltered  on  evapo- 
ration. The  solution  is  colom-ed  green  by  nitric  peroxide  and  other  reducing  agents, 
and  yields  with  carbonate  of  ammonium  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous  silica. 

•  ^bosphate  of  -S-ttrium.  y^P-C.SH-O  =  3Y"O.P'^0^5H20.— Disodicorthophos- 
phate  added  to  the  solution  of  an  yttrium-salt  throws  down  an  amorphous  pre- 
cipitate, which  by  prolonged  washing  with  water  is  resolved  into  a  soluble  acid  salt, 
and  an  insoluble  neutral  salt  having  the  composition  just  given.  (Popp,  Jahresb. 
xvii.  204.) 

Tri-yttric  phosphate  likewise  occurs,  together  with  cerous  phosphate,  as  x en o time, 
in  dimeti-ie  crystals  P  .  coP,  having  the  principal  axis  =  0-6201  ;  angle  P  :  P  (termi- 
nal) =  124°  26';  P  :  P  (basal)  =  82°  30'.  Cleavage  perfect,  parallel  to  ooP.  Hard- 
ness =  4  to  5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-39  to  4-55.  Lustre  resinous.  Colour  yellowish 
brown  to  flesh-red.  Streak  paler.  Opaque.  Fracture  uneven  and  splintery.  It  is 
infusible  before  the  blowpipe;  with  hoi-xs.  it  slowly  forms  a  clear  glass,  which,  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  the  mineral,  becomes  turbid  on  cooling ;  in  microcosmie  salt  it 
dissolves  very  slowly.    It  is  insoluble  even  in  strong  acids. 

Analyses. — a.  From  the  Flekkefjord  in  Norway:  specific  gravity  4-557  (Berzelius, 
Pogg.  Ann.  iii.  203). — b.  From  the  same  locahty ;  specific  gravity  4-45  (Zschaw, 
Bammdsbcrg' s  Minur alchemic,  p.  321). — c.  From  the  gold-washings  at  Clarksville, 
Georgia:  specific  gra\aty  =  4-64  (Smith,  SiU.  Am.  J.  xviii.  377) : 

P^O^         y"0        Ce"0       Fe^O'  SiO'' 

a.  33-49*       62-58         .     .         3-93        .  .     =  100 

b.  30-74         60-25         7-98  .  .         .  .     =  98-97 

c.  32-45         64-13       ll-03t       2-06       0-89    =  100-56 
Castelnaiidite,  occurring  in  crystals  (apparently  dimetric)  and  grains,  in  the  diamond 

sandof  Bahia,  consists  mainly  of  phosphate  of  yttrium.  Dam  our  (Institut.  xxi.  78) 
found  in  a  sample  having  a  specific  gravity  of  4-39,  31-_64  per  cent.  P'O^  60-40  yttria, 
7-4  titanic  oxide  and  zirconia,  1-2  uranic  and  ferric  oxides. 


*  -^Vith  trace  of  fluorine. 


f  With  lanthanum  and  didyraium. 
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Fbospbates  of  Zinc.  a.  Mctaphosiihaics. — When  a  zinc-salt  is  fwated  with 
pliosphoric  acid  in  tlic  same  manner  as  for  the  preparation  of  cupric  di-metapliosphate 
(p.  660),  the  mass  on  slow  cooling  yields  indistinct  crystals  of  zinc-dimetaphosphate, 

Zn^P^O'-.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  is  not  decomposed  by  dilute  aqueous  acids  or 
alkalis,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  When  treated  with  strong  sulphuric  acid  or 
fused  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  it  yields  orthophosphoric  acid. 

A  mixture  of  aqueous  zinc-chloride  and  ammonium-dimetaphosphate  yields  the 
hydrated  salt  Zn-P^0'-.8H-0  in  small  transparent  crystals,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
decomposed  by  boiling  therewith.  The  water  of  crystallisation  is  not  completely 
expelled  below  a  red  heat,  ami  the  salt  does  not  melt  even  at  a  bright  red  heat.  The 
constitution  of  the  salt  does  not  appear  to  be  altered  by  heating.  (Fleitmann.) 

;8.  Orthophosphates. — The  mono~ii!cic  ov  acid  phosphate  is  formed  by  dissolving 
zinc,  or  the  carbonate  or  phosphate  of  zinc  in  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  and  evaporating. 
It  is  a  gummy  muss  which  melts  in  the  fire  to  a  transparent  glass.  When  a  small 
quantity  of  alkali  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  the  neutral  salt  is  deposited. 
(Wenzel.) 

The  dichicic  salt,  ^^p(f  [  r=0-'.2H-0  or  Zu-^II'-P-0''.2n20,  is  deposited  in  shining 

laminre  on  mixing  a  solution  of  3  pts.  of  zinc-snlphate  in  32  pts.  of  hot  water,  with  a 
solution  of  4  pts.  of  crystallised  disodic  orthophosphate  in  32  pts.  of  hot  water.  The 
crystals  do  not  lose  water  at  100°;  but  at  a  temperature  below  the  melting  point  of  tin 
they  give  off  2  at.  water,  retaining  their  lustre;  at  a  red  heat  the  dehydrated  salt  fuses 
and  gives  off  its  basic  water.  (Graham.) 

The  trizincio  or  neutral  salt,  3ZnO.P=0'">.2H20  or  Zn^P=Ol2H20,  is  precipitated  on 
mixing  a  solution  of  a  zinc-salt  with  disodic  orthophosphate,  the  supernatant  liquid 
becoming  acid.  When  the  solutions  are  dilute  and  mixed  in  the  cold,  a  translucent 
ji41y  is  at  first  produced ;  this,  however,  soon  becomes  ojjaque,  and  aggregates  into  a 
line  white  crystalline  powder.  If  the  solutions  are  mixed  boiling  hot,  no  jelly  is 
produced,  but  the  pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed  at  once  and  has  the  same  composi-_ 
tion.  The  same  compound  is  doubtless  formed  on  digesting  carbonate  of  zinc  witli 
aqueons  phosphoric  acid  not  in  excess.  It  is  a  white,  crystalline,  tasteless  powder 
which  melts  easily,  forming  a  transparent  and  colourless  glass.  It  is  insoluljle  in 
water,  soluble  in  acids,  likewise  in  ammonia  and  in  carbonate,  sulphate,  chloride  and 
nitrate  of  ammonium — in  the  last  three,  however,  with  slight  turbidity. 

The  same  salt  with  G  at.  water  separates  in  large  flat  prisms  and  lamina;  when  a 
solution  of  the  acid  zinc-salt  is  mixed  with  absolute  alcohol.  (Reynoso.) 

Pliosphatc  of  Zinc  and.  Ammonium. — When  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  chloride  of  zinc 
is  precipitated  with  phosphate  of  ammonium  containing  free  ammonia,  a  white,  bulky, 
flocculent  precipitate  is  formed  which,  when  digested  iu  the  liquid,  becomes  crystalline 
after  the  free  ammonia  has  escaped.  Tlie  dry  salt  is  a  white  powder,  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  acids  and  in  free  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia..  Its  composition 
appears  to  be  intermediate  between  Zn=(NHi)'-T=0".2H-0  and  Zn=(,NHi)'-p20'.Zn"II-0^ 
2H-'0.    (Bette,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xv.  129.) 

y.  P!/ro2Jhosphatc  of  Zinc  is  formed  by  precipitating  a  zinc-salt  with  pyro- 
phosphate of  sodium.  The  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  boiling  with  ordinary  phos- 
phate of  sodium,  yielding  ordinary  orthophosphate  of  zinc  and  pyropliosphate  of 
sodium  (Stromeyer).  The  salt  precipitated  as  above  forms  a  white  bulky  mass, 
which  in  drying  shrinks  up  like  hydrate  of  aluminium.  If  it  be  suspended  in  water, 
and  sulphurous  acid  gas  passed  through  the  liquid,  the  whole  dissolves,  and  the  solu- 
tion, when  boiled,  yields  the  salt  in  the  form  of  a  heavy,  white,  beautifully  crystalline 
powder  consisting  of  2Zn^P-'0'.3II-'0.  Both  the  amorphous  and  the  crystalline  salt 
dissolve  in  acids  and  in  caustic  potash  ;  ammonia  likewise  dissolves  the  salt,  and 
alcoliol  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  syrupy  mass.    (Seh warzenberg.) 

Zinco-ammonic  piyrophosphatc  is  obtained  as  a  white  pulverulent  precipitate,  on 
adding  pyrophosphate  of  sodium  to  a  solution  of  zinc-chloride  mixed  with  ammonia  and 
sal-ammoniac.    (B  e  1 1  e.) 

Phospljate  of  Zirconium,  3ZrO-.P-0^  or  (Zr"0)^P-0',  is  precipitated  on  mixing 
■A  soluble  zirconium-salt  with  free  phospihoric  acid  or  an  alkaline  phosphate ;  in  the 
fox'iner  case  part  of  tlie  salt  remains  in  solution,  but  may  be  precipitated  on  addition  of 
ammonia.  The  prceipiitate  is  a  gummy,  translucent  mass,  like  hydrate  of  aluminium, 
remaining  translucent  when  diy.  It  is  insoluble  iu  water,  somewhat  soluble  in  free 
phosphoric  acid. 
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Alcoholic  Phosphates  :    Phosphoric  Ethers. 

Each  of  the  three  hydrogen-atoms  in  orthophosphoric  acid  may  be  replaced  by  alco- 
hol radicles,  giving  rise  to  acid  and  neutral  ethers  analogous  to  the  metalhc  phosphates. 
There  are  also  several  sulphophosphoric  ethers,  having  the  composition  of  orthophos- 
phoric ethers,  in  which  the  oxygen  is  more  or  less  replaced  by  sulphur.  A  neutral 
pyrophosphate  of  ethyl  is  idso  known,  but  no  metaphosphoric  ethers  have  yet  been 
obtained.  In  connection  with  these  alcoholic  phosphates  may  also  be  mentioned  an 
acid  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  partly  replaced  by 
acetyl. 

Pbospbates  of  Amyl  or  Amyl-pbosphorlc  Ethers.  Two  of  these  com- 
pounds are  known,  viz.  mono-  and  di-amylphosphoric  acid ;  the  neutral  ether  has 
not  been  obtained. 

(PO'")  ) 

1.  Amylphosfhoric    acid,     C*H''PO*    =    (C'H")HTO«    =  (C^H")lO'. 

H=  i 

(Guthrie,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  134.) — This  ether  is  prepared  by  mixing  equal 
weights  of  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  and  amylic  alcohol,  leaving  the  mixture  in  a  warm 
place  for  a  day,  neutralising  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  evaporating  over  the  water- 
bath  to  dryness,  dissolving  in  strong  alcohol,  and  evaporating  repeatedly  (whereby  the 
potassium-salt  is  obtained),  then  precipitating  by  acetate  of  lead,  filtering  and  washing 
(whereby  the  lead-salt  is  obtained),  precipitating  the  lead  by  sulphydric  acid,  then 
filtering,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo. 

It  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  crj'staUine,  deliquescent  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  etlier.  It  bears  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  without  de- 
composition. AVhen  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  it  burns  with  a  white  flame, 
leaving  a  residue  of  phosphoric  acid.    It  is  a  strong  acid,  and  decomposes  carbonates. 

The  amylphosphates,  C"'H"]VPPO',  are  all  anhydrous  at  100°:  those  of  the 
alkali-metals  are  soluble  in  water ;  the  rest  are  insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble,  and  may 
be  prepared  from  the  potassium-salt  by  double  decomposition.  They  all  dissolve 
readily  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  bear  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  without 
decomposition. 

The  potassium-salt,  C''H"K^PO',  prepared  as  above,  is  tenacious,  finely  crystalline, 
translucent,  and  deliquescent ;  yields  amyl-alcohol  when  heated  in  a  tube.  A  solution 
of  this  salt  subjected  to  electrolysis  yields  at  the  positive  pole,  carbonic  anhydride  and 
oxygen,  and  an  acid  liquid  smelling  of  valeric  or  butyric  acid,  while  the  hquid  at  the 
negative  pole  gives  oif  hydrogen,  but  remains  odourless,  showing  that  no  amyl- 
compound  is  there  eliminated. 

The  ammonium-salt,  C*II"(NH<)^PO^  obtained  by  direct  neutralisation,  or  by  de- 
composing the  copper-  or  lead-salt  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  resembles  the 
potassium-salt. 

The  barium-salt,  CH"Ba"PO',  is  precipitated  in  white  scales  having  a  silky 
lustre. 

The  lead-salt,  C*H"Pb'TO',  dried  at  100°,  is  a  bulky  white  anhydrous  powder. 

The  copper-salt,  O*H"Cu"P0^,  is  almost  white  when  first  precipitated,  but  gradually 
turns  bluish,  and  in  the  dry  state  forms  a  light  blue  amorphovis  powder. 

The  silver-salt,  C^II"Ag-PO'',  is  a  white  bulky  precipitate,  which  turns  grey  on  ex- 
posure to  light,  and  is  decomposed  by  long  boiling  with  water,  j-ielding  metallic  silver. 

When  heated  on  platinum-foil,  it  turns  yellow  and  leaves  pjTophosphate  of  silver. 

(PO)"'  ■» 

2.  Biamyl-phosphoric    acid,   C"'H='PO*  =  (C*H")'HPO*  =  (C^H")nO'. 

(Fehling,  Handw.  d.  Chem.  i.  793.) — This  compound  is  prepared  by  adding  1  pt. 
pentachloride  of  phosphorus  very  gradually  to  1^  or  2  pts.  of  amylic  alcohol,  rise 
of  temperature  being  checked.  The  product  is  heated  in  a  retort  to  expel  the 
simultaneously  formed  chloride  of  amyl  and  hydrochloric  acid,  then  tlirown  into  water 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  shaken  with  ether;  the  ethereal  .solution  of 
amylic  alcohol  is  removed,  and  the  diamyl-phosphoric  acid  isolated  by  adding  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  acid  so  formed  contains  two  additional  atoms  of  water,  which  are 
removed  by  drying  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo. 

Diamylphosphorie  acid  is  an  oily  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1'025  at  20°,  but  floating 
in  hot  water.  It  is  nearly  inodorous,  but  has  a  strong  acid  taste.  It  is  nearly  inso- 
luble in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  permanent  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  decomposes  when  distilled,  yielding  amj'lie  alcohol.  When  boiled 
with  water  it  also  yields  amylic  alcohol,  and  tha  residual  liquid  probably  contains 
mono-amylphosphoric  acid. 
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Diamylpliospliorie  acid  is  a  strong  acid,  and  saturates  bases  complotely.  The 
diamylphosphates,  (C'^H" )-'MPO^  and  (C^H")'M"P^O'',  are  all  anhydruus,  and  are 
decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  giving  otf  amyl-aloohol,  and  apparently  being  con- 
verted into  mouo-amylphospluites.  The  di-amylphosphates  of  the  alkali-metals  are 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  remain  as  uncrystallisable  unctuous  masses  when  their 
solutions  are  evaporated  ;  those  of  the  alkaline  earth-metals  are  but  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  aqueous  solutions  give  precipitates  with  ijlumbic, 
cupric,  manganous,  mercurous  salts,  &c.  The  following  salts  have  been  examined  by 
Marx  and  Lemppenau. 

The  barium-salt,  (C^H")''Ba"P'0',  obtained  by  digesting  the  aqueous  acid  with 
carbonate  of  barium,  and  evaporating  in  vacuo  or  at  a  gentle  heat,  forms  silky,  asbestos- 
like masses  of  crystals. — The  calcmm-salt,  prepared  in  like  manner,  is  also  crystalline. 
■ — The  copper-sa/t  is  a  greenish-blue  precipitate,  soft  and  unctuous  when  dried. — The 
ferric  salt,  (C*H")*Fe"'P'0'^  obtained  by  precipitation,  is  a  whitish  powder,  insoluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. — The  Lad-salt,  (C*Il")''Pb"P^O'',  obtained  by  precipitating 
the  ammonium-salt  with  acetate  of  lead,  is  a  loosely  coherent,  curdy  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  By  precipitating  with  excess  of  lead-acetate,  a  dense 
pulverulent  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of  a  basic  salt,  (C''H")^Pb"P^O''.Pb"H-0'^. 
— The  mercurous  salt  obtained  by  precipitation  appears  to  decompose  in  drying,  and 
then  forms  a  grey  powder. 

Ethylic  diamylphos'phate,  (C-H^)(C*H")^PO*,  appears  to  be  formed — 1.  By  heating  a 
solution  of  diamylphosphorio  acid  in  3  or  4  pts.  alcohol  of  95  per  cent,  in  a  sealed  tube 
to  180°;  on  treating  the  contents  of  the  tube  with  aqueous  carbonate  of  sodium,  a 
mobile  liquid  separates,  having  an  ethereal  odour. — 2.  By  heating  diamylphosphate  of 
silver  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°. 

Triamylic  Phosphate  or  Neutral  Phosphate  of  Amy?,  (C^r[")'PO\  has 
not  been  obtained  pure,  but  appears  to  be  formed  by  heating  diargentic  amylphosphate 
with  chloride  of  amyl  to  180°  in  a  sealed  tube  : 

C^H"Ag-PO^  +  2C^H"C1    =    2AgCl  +  (C='H")'rO'. 

On  treating  the  product  with  alcohol  and  mixing  the  decanted  solution  with  water,  an 
ethereal  liquid  separates,  having  an  odour  quite  diflFerent  from  that  of  amylic  alcohol. 
(Guthrie.) 

Stbyllc  Pbospbates.  Ethylpbospboric  Ethers.  Foiu-  of  these  compounds 
are  known,  nuiiu  ly,  the  three  orthophosphates  of  ethyl  and  the  neutral  pyrophosphate; 
also  several  sulphophosphates. 

Ethylphosphoeic  Acin,  also  called  Phospheihylio  or  Phosphovinic  acid, 

C'H'PO'  =  (C-H*)ir-PO'  =  C=H^  VO^— This  compound  was  discovered  by  Las - 

H  -^  3 

saigne  iu  1820  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xiii.  294),  and  has  been  further  examined  by 
Pelouze  {ibid.,  Mi.  37),  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  149),  and  Church  (Proc. 
Eoy.  Soc.  xiii.  520).  It  is  produced  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  on  alcohol  or 
ether,  the  latter  reaction  being  however  slower  than  the  former;  also  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  oxychloride  on  aqueous  alcohol.  (Schiff.) 

Preparation. — 1  pt.  of  95  per  cent,  alcohol  is  mixed  with  1  pt.  of  sjTupy  orthophos- 
phoric  or  pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  mixture  heated  for  some  minutes  to  60°  or  80°, 
diluted  after  24  hours  with  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  neutralised  with  finely 
pulverised  carlionate  of  barium.  The  whole  is  boiled  for  a  while  to  drive  off  the  uncom- 
bined  alcohol,  then  left  to  cool  down  to  70°,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  left  in  a  cold 
place  that  the  ethylphosphate  of  barium  may  crystallise  out.  From  the  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  carefully  adding  sulphuric  acid  and 
filtering ;  it  may  also  be  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphycb'ic  acid  and 
filtering.  Either  of  these  filtrates  evaporated,  first  over  the  open  fire,  and  then  over 
oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures,  leaves  the  concentrated  acid  in  the  form 
of  an  oil,  wliich  neither  dries  up  nor  decomposes  when  left  for  a  longer  time  in  vacuo. 
(Pelouze.) 

The  concentrated  acid  is  a  colourless,  inodorous,  viscid  oil,  which  reddens  litmus 
strongly,  and  has  a  biting  sour  taste.  It  deposits  a  few  shining  crystals  of  the  acid, 
which,  however,  do  not  increase  at  22°.  When  boiled,  it  first  gives  off  ether  mixed  with 
alcohol,  then  ethylene  gas  with  a  trace  of  wine-oil,  and  leaves  phosphoric  acid  mixed 
with  charcoal  (Pelouze).  When  distilled  with  acetate  of  potassium,  it  yields  pure 
acetic  ether.    (Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  32.) 

The  acid  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  may  be  concentrated  by  boiling  up 
to  a  certain  point  without  decomposition  (Pelouze).  It  likewise  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol  and  ether. 
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Ethylphosphates,  C^H^M^PO*. — These  salts  are  allmore  or  less  soluble  in  water 
and  crystaUisable.  The  lead-salt  is  the  least  soluble.  Most  of  them  have  a  maximum 
degree  of  solubility  at  about  -10 — 60°. 

The  ammonium-salt  is  easily  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ammonia.  The 
aqueous  solution  becomes  acid  on  evaporation,  but  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  a  semi- 
crystalline  form  by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  oQ  of  vitriol  When  carefully  heated  in 
an  oil-bath  it  gives  off  ammonia  as  well  as  water,  but  appears  to  yield  ethylphospha- 
mic  acid,  among  other  products. 

Arscnious  ethyliAosphate,  (C'H*)^As-P'0'-,  is  obtained  in  beautiful  feathery  crys- 
tals by  dissolving  arsenious  anhydride  in  the  boiling  aqueous  acid  and  evaporating ; 
also  by  warming  a  mixture  of  arsenious  chloride  and  au  equivalent  quantity  of  anhy- 
drous ethylphosphate  of  lead  (or  silver),  exhausting  the  mass  with  warm  water,  aud 
evaporating  the  filtrate.  This  latter  method,  however,  is  not  so  good  as  tlie  former, 
as  the  salt  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  arsenious  anhydride  and  ethylphosphoric 
acid.  (Church.) 

Ethylphosphate  of  Barium,  (C'H^)Ba"P0'.6H^0,  prepared  as  above,  forms  colourless, 
very  short,  right  rhombic  prisms,  passing  into  six-sided  tables  by  truncation  of  the 
acute  lateral  edges.  It  tastes  agreeably  saline  and  bitter,  effloresces  very  slowly  in  the 
air,  gives  off  its  water  of  crystallisation  at  120°,  acquiring  at  the  same  time  a  pearly 
lustre.  The  crystals  of  the  hexhydrated  salt  immersed  in  a  boiling  saturated  solution 
immediately  assume  a  pearly  aspect,  and  are  found  after  drying  in  vacuo  to  be 
converted  into  the  monohydrate,  (C^H*)Ba"POMI-0.  On  the  other  hand,  this  mono- 
hydrate,  or  the  anhydrous  salt,  when  treated  with  cold  water,  is  immediately  recon- 
verted into  the  hexhydrate.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  ordinary  salt  evaporated  at 
50° — 60°  deposits  pearly  plates  of  a  hydrate  intermediate  between  the  mono-  and 
hexhydrates,  viz.  (C2H=>)-Ba2P»0».7H--0.  (Church.) 

The  anhydrous  salt  heated  to  dull  redness  gives  olF  water  and  carburetted  hydrogen 
■n^ith  traces  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  leaves  dibarytic  pyrophosphate  mixed  with  char- 
coal.   The  principal  decomposition  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

2C'H'Ba"0'    =    Ba=P=0'  +  2C-W  +  WO. 

If  the  dry  salt  be  mixed,  before  ignition,  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  it  likewise  yields 
no  alcohol,  but  the  same  volatile  products  as  when  heated  alone  (Pel ouze).  From 
the  cold  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  nitric  acid,  alcohol  throws  down  nitrate  of 
barium,  leaving  ethylphosphoric  acid  in  solution. 

The  salt  is  most  soluble  in  water  at  40°,  and  the  solution  saturated  at  that  tempera- 
ture deposits  crystals  of  the  6-hydrated  salt,  both  when  heated  and  when  cooled;  1  pt. 
of  the  (hexhydrated?)  salt  dissolves  in  29-4  pts.  water  at  0°,  in  30-3  pts.  at  5°,  in  14-9 
pts.  at  20°,  in  107  pts.  at  40°,  in  12-5  pts.  at  50°  in  11-2  pts.  at  66°,  in  12-4  pts.  at 
60°,  in  22-3  pts.  at  80°,  and  357  pts.  at  100°.  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  is  precipitated  by  those  liquids  from  its  aqueous  solution. 

The  aqueous  solution  precipitates  the  salts  of  lead,  mercury,  and  silver,  but  not  those 
of  iron,  nickel,  copper,  gold,  or  platinum. 

The  calcium-salt  forms  micaceous  scales  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water. 

Ferric  ethylphosphate,  (C^H^)^FeT''0-'.6H-0,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  a  hot 
solution  of  the  silver-salt,  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ferric  chloride  also  dissolved 
in  hot  water,  and  separates  in  straw-yellow  films  from  the  filtrate  when  heated  to  the 
boiling-point.  (Church.) 

By  precipitating  mixtures  of  ferric  and  aluminic  chlorides  in  various  proportions 
■with  ethylphosphate  of  silver,  or  heating  mixed  solutions  of  ferric  and  aluminic 
ethylphosphates  to  the  boiling-point,  or  adding  absolute  alcohol  to  them  till  only 
a  part   is   precipitated,  Church    has   obtained  ferrico-aluminic  ethylphosphates 

containing  respectively  (C-ff )«Fe^Al"T''0=-'.6H-0,  (C=ff)«Fe=Al=P=0^'.6H20,  and 
(C2H^)«Fe"'APP'^0=^6H-0.  „  „, 

A  fcrroso-ferric  cthyl^ihosphate,  (C-H')*re'Fe'P°0-^.6H-0,  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating the  barium-salt  with  a  solution  of  mixed  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  aud 
adding  alcohol  to  the  filtrate. 

The  lead-salt,  (C-iI^)Pb"P0MI=O,  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
barium-salt  nearly  satui-ated  at  70°  with  acetate  of  lead,  is  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water,  from  which  it  may  be  crystallised.  It  may  be 
obtained  anhydrous  by  heating  it  to  130° — 150°.  (Church.) 

A  mercurous  salt,  apparently  containing  (C-Il^)Hg^P0'.2H-0,  is  obtained  by 
precipitation  from  moderately  concentrated  solutions  in  pearly  plates.  It  dissolves 
slightly  and  with  partial  decomposition  in  cold  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
(Church.) 
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The  i^otassium-  aud  sodium-salts,  obtained  by  precipitating  tlie  barium-salt  with  tho 
corresponding  sulphates,  are  deliquescent  and  diiiiciilt  to  crystallise. 

The  silver-salt,  (C-n*)Ag'PO^.H-0,  is  crystalline  and  sparingly  soluble. 

The  strontium-salt  crystallises  -with  difficulty  in  hydrated  crystals,  is  much  less 
soluble  in  liot  than  in  cold  water,  and  is  precipitated  from  tho  cold  aqueous  solution 
by  alcohol. 

The  iti-anic  salt,  (C^H')(U^O^)"PO'.H-0,  is  obtained  by  dissolving  uraiiic  oxide  in 
ethylpliosphorie  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  in  pale  yellow  flocks,  which 
dry  up  to  amorplious,  brittle,  lemou-yeUow  masses.  It  is  less  soluble  in  boiling  water 
than  in  water  at  60°  or  70°. 

Eihijlphosphate  of  Tetrethylammonium,  (C''^H=)(C''H°°N)2P0^,  is  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  hot  solution  of  the  silver-salt  with  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium,  and  evapio- 
rating  the  filtrate,  tirst  at  100°,  then  over  sulphuric  acid  in  vacuo.  It  forms  a  confused 
mass  of  crystals,  which  lose  their  transparency  on  drying,  arc  extremely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  deliquescent.  It  begins  to  decompose  at  100°,  and  is  completely  resolved 
at  higher  tempei-atures  into  trietliylaminc  and  trietliylie  phosphate: 

(C-'H'^)[(C-IP)'N]2P0'    =    2(C--H5)''N  '+  (C'ff)TO^ 

Ethyl-sulphopuosphoeic  acid,  C-H'PSO^  =  C-H'.H'^.PSO'. — This  acid,  dis- 
covered by  Cloez  (Cumpt.  rend.  xxiv.  388),  is  known  only  in  aqueous  solution,  and  in 
its  salts.  The  ■potassium-  and  sodium-suits  are  easily  obtained  by  agitating  sulpho- 
chloride  of  phosphorus  with  alcoholic  potash  or  soda : 

C-lPO  +  6KH0  +  PSCP    =    C"U-'K-rSO'  +  3KC1  +  311=0. 

They  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Tho  barium-,  strontium-,  and  calcium-salts,  obtained  by  saturating  the  aqueous  acid 
with  the  corresponding  carbonates,  are  crystaUisable.  The  formula  of  the  barium-salt 
is  C-H^Ba"PSO^ 

(poy  -^ 

DiETHYL-PHOSPIIORIC     ACID,    C'H'TO'     =     {CWfUVO'  =    (C-JPf  0. 

H  J 

(Vogeli,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  180.) — This  acid  is  formed,  together  witli  the  preced- 
ing, when  absolute  alcohol  or  ether,  in  tho  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  phos])hoi'ic  anhydride.  The  absorption  of  the  vapour  aftbrds  the  best 
mode  of  preparation,  because  when  phosphoric  anliydride  is  introduced  into  liquid 
alcohol  or  ether,  great  heat  is  evolved,  aud  the  jshosphoric  anhydride  forms  into  lumps, 
which  are  very  slowly  acted  upiou. 

Preparation. — Phosphoric  anhydride  is  placed  over  anhydrous  ether  or  alcohol  (the 
latter  yields  the  best  product),  aud  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  bell-jar  to  keep  out  the 
moisture  of  the  air.  The  anhydride  then  absorbs  the  vapour,  and  in  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night deliquesces  to  a  syrup.  This  syrup  is  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  the  in- 
soluble phosphate  of  lead,  &c.,  removed  by  filtration,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  over  a 
water-bath  or  a  sand-bath.  A  sparingly  soluble  lead-salt  (ethylphosphate)  then  sepa- 
rates out  in  pearly  crystals.  On  further  concentration,  the  solution  yields  groups  of 
crystals  like  caffi'ine.  These  crystals  consist  of  the  diethylphospliate  of  lead ;  they 
may  be  purified  by  redissolving  them  at  a  very  gentle  heat  and  recrystallising.  From 
the  solution  of  this  lead-salt  the  lead  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphydric  acid;  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  yields  the  hydrated  acid  in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  which  does 
not  crystallise,  and  appears  to  be  partially  decomposed. 

The  syrupy  acid  when  heated  gives  off  pungent  acid  vapours,  and  afterwards  phos- 
phoric ether,  recognisable  by  its  odour.  The  decomposition  terminates  with  a  violent 
frothing  of  the  whole  mass,  aud  phosphoric  acid  remains  behind. 

The  diethyl  phosphates  have  the  composition  (C-II-^)'^MPO'  or  (C-H^)']^"?^^,  ac- 
cording to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal.    They  appear  to  be  all  soluble  in  water. 

The  harium-salt  is  formed  liy  saturating  the  aqueous  acid  \rith  carbonate  of  barium. 
It  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  dilute  alcohol,  and  may  be  obtained  in  needles  and 
laminae. 

The  calcium-salt,  (C-H*)^Ca"P=0'',  is  obtained  by  adding  carbonate  or  hydrate  of 
calcium  to  phosphoric  anhydride  which  has  been  left  to  deliquesce  over  alcohol  or 
ether,  or  to  the  aqueous  acid  prepared  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphydric 
acid,  or  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chloride  of 
calcium. 

It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol,  sparingly  in  absolute 
alcohol,  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  warm,  concentrated  aqueous  solution,  or  from  an 
aqueous  solution  gradually  evaporated,  in  silky  groups  of  crystals  like  tho  lead-salt. 
From  the  solution  iu  dilute  alcohol  it  crystallises  in  needles.    When  strongly  heated, 
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it  does  not  give  ofiF  water  or  fuse,  but  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  triethylic  phosphate, 
turning  slightly  black  at  the  same  time. 

The  copper-salt,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulphate  of  copper,  is 
very  soluble  in  water. 

The  lead-salt,  (C-H*)Tb'T=0',  prepared  as  above,  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water, 
still  more  in  warm  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  from  a  warm  concentrated  solution 
in  groups  of  crystals  resembling  catfeine.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot 
absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  at  180°,  solidifying  to  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  When 
heated  to  about  190°  it  is  resolved  into  triethylic  phosphate,  which  distils  over,  and 
ethylphosphate  of  lead : 

(C^ff)*Pb'T^O»    =    (C2ff)'P0'  +  (C2ff)Pb'T0'. 
The  other  diethylphosphates  are  decomposed  by  heat  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  magnesium-  and  nicJccl-salts  are  very  soluble  in  water;  the  latter  crystallises  in 
groups  of  laminae. 

DiETHTLSTJLPHOPHOsPHOEic  ACID,  (C^H^)-HPS05.  (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxii.  190;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  4i2.) — This  acid  is  formed,  together  with  triethylic  disul- 
phophosphate,  by  the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  alcohol : 

5C^H»0  +  P-S^  =  (C2ff)TOS03  +  (C'^H5)'PS^02  +  2H=S. 
Diethylsulphophosphoric  acid  is  a  viscid,  oily  liquid  having  a  strongly  acid  and  like- 
wise bitter  taste.  It  may  be  boded  in  aqueous  or  alcohoHc  solution  without  decompo- 
sition, but  decomposes  when  strongly  heated  |)«r  se,  gi\'ing  off  mercaptan  (and  perhaps 
also  sulphide  of  ethyl),  and  leaves  phosphoric  acid.  It  forms  very  stable  salts,  among 
which  the  am'>mnium-,potassiiim-,  sodium-,  barium-,calcium-,  and  lead-salts  dissolve  easily 
in  water,  and  are  soluble  also  in  absolute  alcohol  and  even  in  ether;  the  silver-salt  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether.  The  silver-,  lead-, 
and  zinc-salts  separate  from  their  solutions  by  rapid  evaporation  in  oily  drops,  which 
remain  viscid  for  a  long  time,  but  solidify  in  the  erj'stalline  form  when  touched  with 
a  hard  body. 

DiETHYL-DisuLPHOPHOsPHOEic  ACID,  (C-H')^HPS-O^  (Carius,  loc.  cit.). — 
Produced,  together  with  ethylic  sulphide,  by  heating  triethylic  disulphophosphate 
(i/nfra)  with  mercaptan  in  a  sealed  tube  : 

(Q225-)3ps202  +  C2H\H.S    =    (C-H=)'HPS20=  4-  (C''H5)^S. 

Triethylic  disul-  Mercap-  Diethjl-disul-  Ethylic 

phr'phosphate.  tan.  phosphoiic  sulphide. 

.ncid. 

It  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  amorphous  mass,  viscid  at  a  gentle  heat.  Its  salts  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium  on  triethylic 
disulphophosphate,  mercaptan  being  formed  at  the  same  time : 

(C-H^)'PS^02  +  KHS    =    (C=ff)=KPS-02  +  C^H^H.S. 

DiETHYL-TETBASULPHOPHOsPHORicAciD,  (C^II^)^IIPS^ — The potassium-salt 
of  this  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  on  triethylic 
tetrasulphophosphate.    (Carius,  loc.  cit.) 

Tbiethylic  Phosphate,  (C-II')'PO'  =  ^q2^5^3|o^-^ — This  ether  was  disco- 
vered by  Vogeli,  who  obtained  it — 1.  By  heating  diethylphosphate  of  lead  to  190° 
{yid.  sup.). — 2.  In  small  quantity,  together  with  diethylpliosphoric  acid,  by  the  action  of 
phosphoric  anhydride  on  alcohol.  It  is  likewise  produced — 3.  By  heating  phosphate 
of  silver  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  (a  slight  action  takes  place  also  at  common 
temperatures),  exhausting  the  mass  with  ether,  heating  the  liquid  which  remains  after 
the  evaporation  of  the  ether  to  160°  and  distilling  it  in  vacuo  at  110°  (De  Clermont, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  376). — 4.  By  the  action  of  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  on  ethylate 
of  sodium : 

SC^H^NaO  +  POCP    =    SNaCl  +  (C=H^)TO^ 

The  liquid  filtered  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  is  freed  from  ether  by  heating  it  in  the 
water-bath,  and  the  residue  is  distilled  (Limpricht,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxsxiv.  317). 
. — .5.  By  the  action  of  the  oxychloride  on  absolute  alcohol.    (Schiff ) 

Triethylic  phosphate  is  a  limpid  liquid,  having  a  peculiar  odour,  a  specific  gravity 
of  1'072  at  12°,  and  boiling  at  215°.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  is 
slowly  decomposed  by  contact  with  water.  (Carius.) 

Triethylic  Disulphophosphate,  (C-'IT*)'PS'0-,  is  obtained,  together  with 
diethylsulphophosphoric  acid  {vid.  sup.),  by  the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus 
on  alcohol.  It  is  a  colourless  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  and  somewhat  alliaceous 
odour,  especially  when  warmed,  and  distilling  undecomposed  with  vapour  of  water. 
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When  treated  with  alcoholic  sulphydrate  of  potassium  or  sodium,  it  yields  diethyl- 
disulphophosphoric  acid  and  mercuptan  (Carius,  p.  592).  AVith  alcohols,  it  yields 
diethyl-sulphophosphoric  acid,  together  with  a  sulphide  of  ethyl,  and  the  radicle  of  the 
alcohol  employed  ;  e.  g.  with  amylic  alcohol : 

(C2iP)^ps-02  +  (c^n'OHO  =  (C^i^j^HPS^o^  +  (c-n'^)(c^H")s. 

Triethtlic  Tbteasulphopiiosphate,  (C^H^)TS''.  (Carius,  loc.  cit.) — 
Produced  by  the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  on  mercaptan,  or  better,  on 
mt-rcaptide  of  mercury  : 

3cC-H^)^Hg"S=  +  P-S5    =    2(C^IP)TS'  +  3Hg"S. 

It  is  a  light  yellow  oily  liquid  resemliling  triethylic  disulphophosjjhate,  but  more 
easily  decomposible.  With  alcohohe  sulphydrate  of  potassium  it  yields  diethyl-tetra- 
sulphophosphoric  acid,  and  ^Y\t\\  hydrate  of  potassium,  the  potassium-salt  of  another 
acid,  probably  diethyl -trisulphophosphoric  acid,  (C-ff)-HPS^O. 

Tetrethylic  Py eophosph ate,  (C^H^)'P-O'.  (De  Clermont,  loc.  cit.) — Pro- 
duced by  heating  dry  pyrophosphate  of  silver  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  100°  in  a  sealed 
flask.  The  iihered  liquid  is  then  distilled  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and  the  viscid 
residue  is  dried  by  passing  air  through  it  at  130°,  and  then  heating  it  in  vacuo  to  140°.- 
It  is  a  viscid  liquid,  of  specific  gravity  1'172  at  17°  ;  has  a  pecidiar  odour  and  burning 
taste;  bnrns  with  a  whitish  tlame,  diffusing  white  vapours.  Potash  decsmposes  it, 
forming  crystallisable  deliquescent  diethylphosphate  of  potassium.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  soon  tarns  acid  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  a  small' 
quantity  of  silver-iodide. 

Methylie  S'liosphates  or  ESetliylpSiosphoric  etiiers.  The  monomethylie 
and  <linirtliylic  ]iliosphates  liave  bem  olitained  by  Hugo  iSchiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cii.  334)  ;  the  trimethylic  ether  is  not  known. 

The  two  acid  ethers  are  produced  simultaneously  :  1.  By  the  action  of  phosphoric 
oxyehloride  on  methylic  alcohol : 

3(CH'')H0  +  POCP    =    (CH')TPPO'  +  2CH'C1  +  HCl, 
and  3(CH^')H0  +  POCP    =    (Cff'/'HPO^  +    CWO\  +  2HC1. 

On  mixing  the  two  liquids,  great  heat  is  evolved,  vapours  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  chloride  of  methyl  given  off,  and  a  dark  rod  liquid  remains  consisting  of  mono- 
and  dimethylphosphoric  acids,  the  former  being  in  the  greater  quantity.  But,  if  the 
phosphoric  oxyehloride  be  placed  in  a  flask  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  condensing 
apparatus,  and  standing  in  cold  water,  and  the  wood-spirit  bo  added  by  drops  from  the 
upper  end,  each  addition  being  made  only  after  the  reaction  produced  by  the  former 
has  subsided,  the  product  consists  almost  entirely  of  dimethylphosphoric  acid,  which, 
after  the  red  liquid  has  been  freed  from  hydrochloric  acid  and  wood-sjiirit  by  heating 
it  for  several  hours  in  the  water-bath,  remains  in  the  form  uf  a  colourless  syrup,  but 
by  continued  heating  over  the  water-bath  is  gradually  resolved  into  wood-spirit  and 
phosphoric  acid. 

2.  By  the  action  of  pentachlorido  of  phosphorus  on  methylic  alcohol,  phosphoric 
oxyehloride  being  first  formed,  as  shown  by  the  equation, 

(CIP)HO  +  PCl^    =    POCP  +  CH'Cl  +  HCl, 

and  then  acting  on  the  rest  of  the  methylic  alcohol  as  above. 

(PO)"'  ■) 

Dimethylphosphoric  acid,  (Cff)^HPO'  =  (CH^)^>0',  is  very  sour,  attacks 

H  ) 

zinc  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  and  decomposes  carbonates  with  facility.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  readily  decomposed  by  boiling,  apparently  with  formation  of  monomethyl- 
phosphoric  acid.    It  is  soluble  m  alcoliol  and  ether. 

The  dimethylphosphates,  (CH')2x\IP0'  and  (CH'yM"P-0^  are  obtained  by 
neutralising  the  aqueous  acid  with  the  corresponding  carbonates.  Some  of  the  less 
soluble  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipitation.  They  are  easily  separated  from  the 
monomethylphosphates,  which  are  much  less  soluble  and  separate  out  on  evaporation. 
The  dimethylphosphates  are  mostly  colourless,  dissolve  pretty  readily  in  water,  less 
in  alcohol,  not  at  all  in  ether,  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  their  con- 
centrated solutions. — Almost  all  of  them  contain  several  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion.— Their  aqueous  solutions  are  decomposed  by  evaporation,  unless  the  heat  is 
kept  very  low.  By  distillation  they  yield  the  same  products  as  the  free  acid,  with  a 
residue  of  phosphate. 

The  barium-salt,  (CH'')'Ba"PO\  forms  nacreous  laminre  nearly  insoluble  in  .alcohol. 
The  strontium-salt,  (CH^)'Sr"P-0'*.2H-0,  is  somewhat  more  soluble  in  alcohol  than  the 
barium-salt,  and  cr^-stallises  from  the  alco'iolic  solution  by  gradual  evaporation  in 
silky  cry.stallme  laminte  arranged  in  radiated  groups.    It  gives  off  its  water  at  160°,— 

Voi,."iy.  Q  Q 
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The  ctdcium-salt,  (CH')'Ca"P-0',  separates  in  warty  masses,  very  soluble  in  water. — 
The  magneshim-salt  is  a  white  powder  soluble  in  water. — The  zinc-salt  is  white  and 
rather  soluble. — The  iron  and  copper-salts  appear  also  to  be  easily  soluble,  inasmuch 
as  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  not  precipitiited  by  solutions  of  iron,  calcium,  or  copper. — 
The  lead-salt,  (CH'j^Pb'T-O*,  is  precipitated  from  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
by  ether  in  flakes. 

The  soluble  dimethylphosphates  form  white  precipitates  with  salts  of  cobalt,  'mercury, 
and  silver. 

The  monoraethylphosphates,  (CH^)M'PO',  are  much  less  soluble  in  water 
than  the  dimethylophosphates.  The  barium-salt,  (CH^)Ba"P0'.2H'0,  is  less  soluble 
in  water  at  100°  than  in  lukewarm  water,  and  separates  as  soon  as  the  solution  is 
placed  over  the  water-bath,  in  lamin£e  having  a  strong  lustre.  It  gives  off  the  greater 
part  of  its  water  of  crystallisation  even  on  exposure  to  the  air,  a  further  portion  over 
sulphuric  acid,  losing  its  lustre  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  (2  at.)  at  150°.  When 
strongly  heated  it  gives  off  combustible  gases. 

Sidphochloride  of  phosphorus  forms  with  methylic  alcohol  an  acid  ether,  whose 
barium-salt  is  soluble  in  water.    This  ether  is  probably  monomethylic  sulpho- 


Addendttm.  Methylphosphorous  acid,  CWVO^  =  CHHO' (Schiff,  foe.  «<.). 
— Produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  methylic  alcohol : 


Trichloride  of  phosphorus  is  added  by  drops  to  methylic  alcohol  as  long  as  any  action 
takes  place,  and  the  liquid  is  left  in  a  warm  place  for  several  hours,  to  expel  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  excess  of  methylic  alcohol.  The  compound  is  thus  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  nearly  colourless,  very  acid  syrup,  which  draws  out  into  threads,  and  cannot 
be  made  to  crystallise.  On  attempting  to  concentrate  it  further  by  heat,  it  is  resolved 
into  methylic  alcohol  and  phosphorous  acid. 

The  niethylphosphites,  (CH^)HMPO',  are  obtained  by  treating  the  corresponding 
carbonates  with  the  aqueous  acid.  By  evaporation  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  at  a 
very  gentle  heat,  they  are  obtained  as  amorphous  masses  which  exhibit  crystalline 
structure  when  scratched  with  a  sharp-edged  tool.  When  stronglj-  heated,  they  give 
off  phosphoretted  hydrogen  and  combustible  hydrocarbons,  leaving  a  residue  of  phos- 
phate mixed  with  a  little  amorphous  phosphorus.  They  are  hygroscopic,  and  dissolve 
readily  in  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol,  and  not  at  all  in  ether.  The  aqueous  solutions 
decompose  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures  into  methylic  alcohol  and  phosphates. 
This  decomposition  takes  place  most  quickly  when  the  solutions  are  acid,  and  may  be 
prevented  by  keeping  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  in  the  liquid  during  evaporation. 

The  barium-salt,  (CH^)'H''Ba"P^O^  is  anhydrous,  less  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
than  the  calcium-salt.  The  calcium-salt,  (CH')'^H2Ca"P20'.2H20,  gives  off  its  water 
at  100°.    The  lead-salt,  (CH')2H-Pb"P20«,  is  very  easily  decomposed  by  heat. 

The  solution  of  the  calcium-salt  does  not  precipitate  the  chlorides  of  copper  and 
iron ;  with  mercuric  chloride,  it  forms  a  white  precipitate;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a 
precipitate  which  is  white  at  first  but  quickly  yields  reduced  silver. 

Pbenylic  Pbospbates  or  Fbenylpbospborlc  Etbers. — 1.  Monophenyl- 
phosphoric  acid,  (C'*H^)H-PO\  has  been  obtained  by  Church  (Proc.  Koy.  Soc. 
xiii.  520),  but  the  mode  of  preparation  is  not  described.  Both  the  acid  and  its  salts 
oxidise  rapidly. 


2.  Dipkenylpkosphoric  acid,  C'^R"FO^  =  (C«H^)' VO'.— This  acid  ether  is 


obtained  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  phenylic  alcohol  prepared 
from  salicylic  acid  (p.  390),  and  appears  to  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  the  product. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  is  a  granular  crystalline  powder,  and  after  being  freed 
from  adhering  liquid  by  pressure  between  paper,  may  be  kept  in  paper  in  the  warmest 
and  dampest  weather  without  alteration.  It  dissolves  easily  in  a  weak  solution  of 
caustic  soda  to  which  a  little  alcohol  is  added,  forming  the  diphcnylphosphatc  of  sodium, 
(C*H*)'NaPO^  which  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  hot  saturated  solution  in  prisms  or 
needles.  These  crystals  yield  by  analysis  22'64,  22'82,  and  22'91  per  cent,  water,  and 
8'96,  8'91,  and  9'02  per  cent,  phosphorus,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula, 
2(C«H^)^NaPO'.9II'0,  which  requires  22-95  per  cent,  water  and  8  78  per  cent,  phos- 
phorus. Sometimes  (under  circumstances  not  precisely  determined)  flattened  needles 
wereobtained  containing24-56— 24-81  percent,  water;  theformula  (C'*H')^NaPO*.5H20 
requires  24*81  per  cent.  On  mixing  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  with 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  a  nacreous  crystalline  precipitate  is  formed  containing  29-2 


phosphoric  acid,  (Cff)H2pS0^ 


3CH^0  +  POP    =    CH'PO'  +  2CH'C1  -h  HCl. 
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per  cent,  lead,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  formula  (C°II^)Tb"P-0',  requiring  29--4 
per  cent.   (H.  Watts,  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xii.  219;  and  tiiqmhlished  expirinnnts.) 

Hugo  Miiller,  in  making  some  experiments  with  the  view  of  obtaining  phenylene 
from  phenol  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  anhydride,  has  recently  obtained  a  phenyl- 
phosphoric  acid,  tlie  formula  of  which  is  however  not  yet  made  out.  "When  phosphoric 
anhyilride  is  brought  in  contact  with  crystalline  plieuol,  elevation  of  temperature  takes 
place  and  a  pasty  mass  is  formed,  which  on  heat  being  applied  becomes  homogeneous. 
The  temperature  being  raised  still  higher,  unchanged  phenol  distils  over,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  phenylene  is  formed  in  this  reaction.  On  dissolving  the  residuary  mass 
in  water  and  treating  it  with  barium-carbonate,  a  solution  of  phenylpliosphate  of  barium 
is  obtained,  which,  after  precipitation  of  the  barium-salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  care- 
ful evaporation,  yields  the  phenylphosphoric  acid  in  the  state  of  a  heavy  oily  liquid, 
which  separates  from  the  concentrated  solution.  This  phenyl-phosphoric  acid  forms 
with  most  metals  well  crystallised  salts. — The  jwtassium-,  sodium-  and  ammoniuin- 
salts  are  very  readily  soluble  in  water. — Tlie  magnesium-salt  crystallises  with 
difficulty,  and  is  moderately  soluble  in  water. — The  barium-salt  crystallises  in  magnifi- 
cent asbestos-like  crystals.  Solutions  of  the  barium-salt  give  with  acetate  of  lead  a 
white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  soon  becomes  converted  into  a  mass  of  fibrous 
crystals.  Dilute  solutions  give  no  precipitate,  but  on  evaporation  yield  crystals 
resembling  the  barium-salt. — The  silver-salt  is  a  white  precipitate  which  soon  becomes 
yellow  and  brown.  Solutions  of  the  phenyl-phosphate  of  barium  do  not  give  precipi- 
tates with  copper-,  cobalt-,  nickel-,  or  zinc-salts  in  the  cold,  but  when  heat  is  applied, 
precipitates  are  formed  which  dissolve  again  on  cooling.  The  phenylphosphates 
like  the  corresponding  ethylphosjihates  possess  the  peculiar  jiroperty  of  being  less  soluble 
in  hot  water  than  in  cold :  their  maximum  solubility  appears  to  lie  between  40°  and 
G0°.    {Communicedion  from  Dr.  Millhr.) 

Triphenylic  Phosphate,  (CTP)-'PO-'  =  ((^^^s^sjoi    (Williamson  and 

Serugham,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  vii.  240.) — This  compound,  the  neutral  phosjihate  of 
phenyl,  is  produced,  together  with  chloride  of  phenyl,  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  phenylic  alcohol  obtained  from  coal-tar  creosote,  and  constitutes  that 
portion  of  the  product  (the  largest)  which  distils  above  the  range  of  the  mercurial 
thermometer.  It  is  purified  by  treating  the  crude  product  with  strong  aqueous  potash, 
removing  the  potash  by  washing  with  water,  and  distilling  the  remaining  liquid  two  or 
three  times. 

This  ether,  at  the  ordinary  temperatures,  is  a  thick,  oily,  fluorescent  liquid,  but  solidi- 
fies at  low  temperatures  to  a  mass  of  crystals.  It  is  inodorous,  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  but  insoluble  in  potash  except  on  boiling.  It  is  very  expansible,  sinking  in  a 
Cold  solution  of  potash,  but  rising  to  the  surface  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  again 
falling  to  the  bottom  on  cooling.  It  is  decomposed  by  ethylate  of  sodium,  or  by 
evaporation  to  dryness  with  strong  potash ;  and  on  adding  nitrate  of  potassium  to  the 
residue,  fusing,  treating  the  fused  mass  with  water,  and  neutralising  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  a  solution  is  obtained  in  which  the  phosphoric  acid  maybe  detected  and  estimated 
in  the  usual  way  with  ammonia  and  sulphate  of  magnesium.  The  ether  gave  by 
analysis,  66'92  jjer  cent,  carbon,  5'13  hydrogen,  and  8'00  phosphorus,  the  formula 
(C"H^)''PO^  requiring  60-11  carbon,  4-59  hydrogen,  97  phosphorus  and  19'59  oxygen. 

(PO)"'  ^ 

Glyceropbospborlc  Acid,  CTI=PO«  =  (C^H'*)'"  VO',  existing  in  the  yolk  of 

) 

eggs  and  in  the  brain,  and  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  phosphoric  acid  or 
anhydride  on  glycerin,  has  been  already  described  (ii.  896). 

(PO)"'  -| 

Acetylphospborlc  Acid,  probably  CH^PO'  =  (C-H^O)- VOMI^O,  is  obtained 

H  J 

by  the  action  of  acetylic  chloride  on  phosphate  of  silver.  On  treating  the  resulting 
mass  with  water,  the  acetylphosphoric  acid  dissolves,  together  with  phosphoric  acid; 
and  by  neutralising  the  evaporated  filtrate  with  carbonate  and  hydrate  of  calcium,  pre- 
cipitating with  acetate  of  lead,  and  decomposing  the  lead-salt  with  sulpliydric  acid,  the 
acetylphosphoric  acid  is  obtained  as  a  viscid  liquid  which  is  resolved  by  boiling 
the  solution  into  phosphoric  and  acetic  acids.  The  barium-  and  calcium-sal/s  are  easily 
soluble;  the  former,  C'H^Ca"P0''.4H-'0,  crystallises  in  radiate  needles  and  prisms  per- 
manent in  the  air.    (Kiimmerer  and  Cairns,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxxi.  170.) 

(P-'o^r-, 

AcetylpyrophospUoric  Acid.    (C-PPO)H'P-O'  =  C-'H'O  ^0'.     (N.  Men- 

H'  ) 

schutkine,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  269.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  or 
better  of  hydnc  peroxide  on  acetylpyrophosphorous  acid,  (C''^H*0)H^P-'0*  (p.  534). — 

Q  Q  2 
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The  harhm-salt,  (C-H'0)HBa"P20'.2H20,  is  oljtaiiied  by  adding  a  solution  of  barium- 
peroxide  in  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid  to  a  solution  of  potassic  acetylpyropliospliite.  It 
is  a  crystalline  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Its 
solution  in  nitric  acid,  decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  yields 
the  aqueous  acid  ;  and  on  neutralising  this  with  ammonia,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead, 

the  lead-salt,  (C-H'O)-PbT'O''',  is  obtained  as  a  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  easily 
soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. — The  silver-salt,  (C^H'O)Ag^P-O',  obtained  in  like 
manner,  is  a  white  precipitate  which  gradually  turns  yellowish.  It  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  dilute  nitric  acid  and  in  dilute  ammonia,  but  strong  ammonia  poured 
on  the  dry  salt  reduces  part  of  the  silver. 

Acetylpyrojjhosphoric  acid  is  slowly  converted  into  phosphoric  acid  by  ebullition 
with  aqueous  acid  and  alkalis,  quickly  by  fusion  with  hycfrate  of  potassium  or  carbonate 
of  sodium. 

PHOSPHORUS,  OKVBROItSXDS  OP.  POBr'.— This  compound,  discovered 
by  Gladstone  (Phil.  Mag.  [3]  xxxv.  315  ;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  243),  is  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  pentabromide  in  moist  air :  PBr'  +  Il'O  =  2HBr  +  POBr' ; 
and  in  a  pure  state  by  the  action  of  tlie  pentabromide  on  alcohols  and  acids,  e.g.,  by 
treating  1  at.  of  the  strongest  acetic  acid  with  1  at.  of  the  pentabromide  (H.  Bitter, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  210) : 

C^H'O.H.O    +    PBr'      =     POBr'    +    C-H'OBr    +  HBr; 

Acetic  Oxybrotnide  of      Bromide  of 

acid.  phosphorus.  acetyl. 

or  1  at.  fused  oxalic  acid  with  1  at.  pentabromide  (Baudrimont,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1861,  p.  118),  the  reaction  being  similar  to  that  with  the  pentachloride  (hifra). 
After  rectification,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  composed  of  large  laminae,  melts  at  45° 
or  46°  to  a  colourless  liquid ;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-822  [solid  or  liquid  ?] ;  boils  at 
195°  (Ritter).  It  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water  into  phosphoric  and  hydrobromic 
acids,  and  acts  upon  alcohols,  acids,  &c.  in  the  same  manner  as  the  oxychloride. 

PHOSPHORUS,  OXirCHIiORIDZ:  or.  POCP.— This  compound,  discovered 
by  Wurtz  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  472),  is  produced  by  reactions  analogous  to  tliose 
above  described  for  the  formation  of  the  oxybromide.  Gerhardt  (Ann.  Ch.  Phj-s. 
[3]  xxxvii.  286)  recommends,  as  the  best  mode  of  preparing  it,  to  distil  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  with  half  its  weight  of  oxalic  acid  completely  deprived  of  its  water  of 
crystallisation : 

C^H^O*  +  PCP    =    POCP  +  2HC1  +  CO  +  C0=; 
or  5  pts.  of  the  pentachloride  with  1  pt.  or  rather  more  of  crystallised  boric  acid  {ibid. 
xlv.  102) : 

2H''B0'  +  3PCP  =  3P0CP  +  B^O'  +  6HC1. 
In  either  case,  hydrochloric  acid  is  given  off  as  gas,  and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  the 
only  liquid  product  of  the  distillation.  The  oxycliloride  is  also  produced  by  passing 
oxygen  gas  into  boiling  trichloride  of  phosphorus  ;  and  by  mixing  the  pentachloride 
with  phosphoric  anhydride:  P^O^  +  3PCP  =  5P0CP;  and  according  to  Lautemann 
(p.  535)  hy  heating  phosphoric  anhydride  with  dry  chloride  of  sodium. 

Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  is  a  colourless  fuming  liquid  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
1'7  and  boiling  at  llO-'.  It  is  decomposed  by  water  like  the  oxybromide,  yielding 
hydrochloric  and  phosphoric  acids  : 

POCP  +  3H-0    =    3HC1  +  JPFO*. 
Like  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  the  oxychloride  is  largely  used  for  preparing  the 
chlorides  of  different  radicles,  according  to  a  reaction  first  introduced  by  Gerhardt 
(loc.  cit.) ;  with  acetate  of  potassium  for  example  it  yields  phosphate  of  potassium  and 
chloride  of  acetyl : 

3(C^H'O.K.O)  +  POCP    =    KTO'  +  3C=H'0C1 
(see  Chlorides,  i.  897).    Heated  with  metallic  oxides,  it  forms  a  metallic  chloride  and 
phosphate.    Heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  oxychloride  of  chromium,  it  reacts  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  equation  : 

lOPOCP  +  12CrO^CP   =    3Cr^0'  +  6CrCP  +  5P=0=  +  18CP.  (Ca.sselman.) 

With  aqueous  cdcohol  of  ordinary  strength  it  forms  monoethylphosphoric  acid,  and 
with  anhydrous  alcohol,  trietbylic  phosphate  (Schiff,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  10) : 

POCP  +  C^H^H.O  +  2W0    =    CTI^HlP0'  +  3HC1 ; 
and  POCP  +         3(C2H^H.O)      =     {CmyFO*   +  3HC1. 

"With  ammonia  it  forms  phospho-triamide,  according  to  the  equation  : 
POCP  +  3NH'    =    (-^/"[n'  +  3HC1; 
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ancl  similarly  witli  aniline  audi  naphtliylaminc,  it  yields  tripbenyl-  and  trinaplathylphos- 
pliotriami  Je,  c.  q. : 

(PO)'"  ) 

POCP  +  3(N.IP.C«H^)    =    (C«H^)»VN'  +  3HC1. 


Wlien  added  by  drops  to  heated  zinc-dh/l,  it  acts  with  great  violence  and  forms  ,i 
colourless  viscid  liquid,  solidifying  after  a  while  to  a  vitreous  mass,  which  when 
treated  with  water,  yields  insoluble  oxychloride  of  zinc  and  a  soluble  compound  of 
zinc-chloride  with  chloride  of  tetrethylphosphonium,  2P(C-H^)'Cl.Zu"CP.  (Pebal, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxx.  194;  Jaliresb.  1861,  p.  491.) 

Compounds  of  rhcsphoric  Oxychloride  with  Metallic  fA/oW(^('.s  (Casselman,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xci".  241 ;  xcviii.  213  ;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  360;  1856,  p.  282).— Oxycliloride 
of  phosphorus  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  several  metallic  chlorides.  The 
aluminium-compound,  AlCP.POCP,  is  obtained  by  heating  chloride  of  aliuninium  with 
excess  of  the  oxychloride  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  separates  on  slow  cooling  in  transparent 
colourless  crystals.  It  melts  at  165°,  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling,  boils 
at  a  heat  below  redness,  and  may  be  passed  in  the  state  of  vapour  through  red-hot 
tubes  without  decomposition.  It  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dissolves  in 
water,  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  formation  of  alumina,  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  phosphoric  acid  (Casselmann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcviii.  213;  Jaluvsb. 
1856,  p.  282). — A  magnesium-compound,  Mg"CP.POCP,  is  formed  in  like  manner,  but 
verj'  slowly,  and  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  the  oxychloride  by  prolonged  heating  to 
150°  in  a  current  of  dry  air.  It  is  inodorous;  deliquescent;  is  decomposed  by  water 
like  the  preceding  compound  ;  and  is  resolved  at  a  red  heat  into  chloride  of  magnesium 
and  oxychloride  of  phosphorus. — A  stannic  compound,  Sn''CP.POCP,  is  produced  im- 
mediately, as  a  white  crystalline  mass,  on  bringing  stannic  chloride  in  contact  with  oxy- 
chloride of  phosphorus.  It  also  separates  in  crystals  from  the  yellow  liquid  formed  on 
treating  the  compound  SnCP.SCP  with  oxychloride  of  phosphorus.  It  has  a  peculiar 
odour,  melts  at  55°,  boils  at  180°,  and  if  protected  from  contact  with  moist  air,  distils 
over  unchanged.  It  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  stannic 
chloride,  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid ;  if  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  present, 
stannic  phosphate  separates  out. 

A  compound  of  phosphoric  oxychloride  with  chloride  of  sine  is  produced  bydistiUing 
the  two  substances  together  in  an  apparatus  which  allows  the  distilled  liquid  to  flow 
back  continually  on  the  fused  chloride  of  zinc  ;  or  by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  oxy- 
chloride over  melted  zinc-chloride,  kept  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point.  It 
collects  in  the  receiver  in  rhombic  crystals. 

Oxychloride  of  phosphorus  does  not  act  on  chloride  of  copper  even  when  heated. 
Mercuric  chloride  slowly  heated  to  100°  with  the  oxychloride  in  sealed  tubes,  becomes 
covered  with  colourless  crystals.  The  chlorides  of  potassium,  sodium,  and  barium  are 
converted  by  similar  treatment  into  gelatinous  masses. 

PHOSS'HOK'U'S,  SZIZiBI^XDSS  OT.  These  compounds  have  recently  been  in- 
vestigated by  O.  Hahn  (J.  pr.  Chcm.  xeiii.  430  ;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  ii.  20).  Berzelius 
showed  that  selenium  and  phosphorus  unite  in  all  proportions  when  heated  together 
(Gmelin's  Handbook,  ii.  242);  Bogen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxiv.  57) obtained pentasele- 
nide  of  phosjjhorus  by  heating  2  at.  amorphous  phosphorus  with  5  at.  selenium  in  a 
stream  of  carbonic  anhydride;  and  Hahn  by  a  similar  process  has  obtained  the  com- 
pounds P^Se,  P'Se,  P"Se^,  and  P'Se^,  analogous  to  the  sulphides  of  phosphorus.  A 
known  weight  of  ordinary  phosphorus  having  been  dried  in  a  bulb-tube  in  a  stream  of 
hydrogen,  the  required  quantity  of  pulverised  selenium  is  added  and  the  mixture  is 
heated  :  combination  then  takes  place  at  temperatures  above  100°  attended  with  evo- 
lution of  light  and  heat. 

Hemiselenide  or  Subselenide,  P^Se. — This  compound,  when  freed  from  excess 
of  amorphous  phosphorus  (priKluCfd  by  the  heat)  by  distillation,  or  by  straining  through 
a  cloth  under  water,  forms  a  dark  yellow,  oily,  fetid  liquid  which  solidifies  at  — 12°,  and 
is  converted  by  heat  into  a  colourless  vapour.  When  diy  it  takes  fire  immediately  ou 
coming  in  contact  with  the  air ;  it  is  also  set  on  fire  by  red  fuming  nitric  aeid.  In 
water  containing  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  an  opaque  crust,  and  is  partly  decom- 
posed, the  water  taking  up  phosphoric  acid  and  a  selenium-compound.  It  dissolves 
easUy  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  by  which  it  appears 
to  be  decomposed.  It  is  not  attacked  by  cold  allialine  solutions  ;  but  when  boiled  with 
them  it  is  decomposed,  with  evolution  of  phosphcrctted  hydrogen  and  formation  of  a 
selenide  and  selenite  of  the  alkali-metal.  In  solutions  of  metallic  salts  it  becomes 
coverrd  with  a  crust  of  nictaUic  phosphide  and  selenide. 

Frotoselenide  of  Pliospborus,  P=Se,  is  at  ordinary  temperatures  a  light  red 
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solid  body,  which  sublimes  -when  heated  and  bums  when  set  on  fire  with  a  brigrht 
flame  and  red  smoke.  It  is  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  decomposes  in  moist  air,  giving 
off  selenide  of  hydrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  sulphide  of  carbon 
abstracts  from  it  variable  quantities  of  phosphorus.  Boiling  potash-ley  decomposes 
it,  with  evolution  of  selenhydric  acid,  and  formation  of  a  red  substance  containing 
both  phosphorus  and  selenium. 

Metallic  Seleniohypophosphites. — By  carefully  heating  drj-  mixtures  of  pro- 
toselenide  of  phosphorus  and  a  metallic  selenide  in  equivalent  proportions,  selenium- 
salts  are  obtained  having  the  general  formulae  M-Se.P^Se  orMPSe*  and  M"Se.P'Se  = 
M'T^Se-  according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal. 

The  potassium-salt,  KPSe,  is  white  and  permanent  in  dry  air;  in  moist  air  it  ex- 
hales selenhydric  acid,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  red  crust.  With  de-aerated  water 
it  forms  a  solution  which  quickly  decomposes,  with  evolution  of  selenhydric  acid,  sepa- 
ration of  selenium,  and  formation  of  potassic  phosphate.  It  dissolves  with  partial 
decomposition  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  cannot  be  crystallised  from  this  solution.  The 
alcoholic  solution  added  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts  having  an  alkaline  reaction, 
throws  down  easily  decomposible  precipitates  consisting  of  metallic  selenio-hypophos- 
phates ;  the  precipitates  formed  in  like  manner  in  acid  solutions  contain  variable 
quantities  of  metallic  selenide.  Protoselenide  of  phosphorus  fused  with  2  at.  selenide 
of  potassium  forms  a  red  substance  which  when  heated  with  alcoholic  solution  of 
potash,  gives  up  selenide  of  potassium  and  leaves  the  white  compound  KPSe. 

The  seleniohypophosphites  of  sodium,  barium,  iron,  manganese,  had,  copper,  -Awi  sil- 
ver are  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  potassium-salt.  The  preparation  of  those 
containing  the  heavy  metals  is  dangerous,  unless  small  quantities  only  are  operated 
upon;  larger  quantities  take  fire  even  when  briskly  rubbed  in  a  mortar.  The  selenio- 
hypophosphites of  the  heavy  metals,  with  exception  of  the  manganous  salt,  are  very 
stable,  decomposing  only  at  high  temperatures.  They  aU  dissolve  in  nitric  acid  ;  only 
the  manganous  salt  in  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling 
alkaline  solutions. 

Triselenide  of  Phosphorus  or  Phosphorons  Selenide.  P^S'. — This  com- 
pound, analogous  in  composition  to  phosphorous  oxide,  is  a  solid  body  of  a  dark  ruby- 
red  colour,  and  having,  when  pulverised,  the  aspect  of  amorphous  phosphorus.  When 
heated  it  is  converted  into  a  yellow  vapour  which  condenses  in  films  of  very  various 
colour,  from  light  yellow  to  very  dark  red.  It  burns  in  the  air  with  a  feeble  flame  and 
red  smoke  ;  oxidises  slowly  in  moist  air;  and  gives  off  selenhydric  acid  when  boiled 
with  water.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  sulphide  of  carbon,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  caustic  potash-ley,  less  easily  in  alkaline  carbonates. 

Seleniophosphites,  2M'Se.P2Se'  =  MT^Se^  or  2M"S?.P=Se'  =  MVSe^ 
according  to  the  atomicity  of  the  metal.  When  1  at.  phosphorous  selenide  is  fused 
with  2  at.  of  a  metallic  selenide,  compounds  are  formed  which  appear  to  be  of  definite 
constitution,  inasmuch  as  if  a  larger  proportion  of  the  phosphorous  selenide  be  used, 
the  excess  may  be  extracted  from  the  fused  mass  by  solvents,  leaving  a  residue  having 
the  above  composition. 

The  ixitassinm-salt,  K'P-Se',  is  yellow,  very  hygroscopic,  and  decomposible  by  water ; 
soluble  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  less  soluble  in  pure  alcohol  or  pure  ether, 
any  excess  of  phosphorous  selenide  remaining  undissolved.  The  solutions  form  with 
the  salts  of  the  heavy  metals,  luistable  precipitates  of  the  corresponding  metallic  com- 
pounds. 

The  yellow  sodium-salt  and  the  light-red  harium-salt  have  been  prepared  by  direct 
combination  in  the  dry  way ;  also  the  manganese-salt,  Mn^P^Se*,  the  copper-salt, 
Cu^P'Se^  the  lead-salt,  Pb^P^Se*,  and  the  silver-salt,  Ag'P'SeS  which  are  dark  yellow, 
amorphous  and  tolerably  stable  substances,  dissolved  or  decomposed  only  by  red  fuming 
nitric  acid,  excepting  the  manganous  salt,  which  is  dissolved  also  by  boiling  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Pentaselenide  of  Phosphorus,  Phosphoric  Selenide.  P-Se*. — This  com- 
pound, analogous  in  composition  to  phosphoric  oxide,  is  more  difficult  of  preparation 
than  the  preceding ;  it  is  necessary  to  iise  very  finely  divided  selenium,  prepared  by 
precipitation  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  to  mix  the  substances  very  intimately  by 
exposing  them  in  a  glass  tube  to  a  heat  just  sufficient  to  melt  the  phosphorus  before 
sulsjecting  them  to  a  strong  heat.  It  is  solid,  dark  red,  permanent  in  moist  as  well  as 
in  dry  air,  but  decomposes  when  distilled.  It  is  insoluble  in  sulphide  of  carbon  ; 
decomposed  by  potash-ley  even  in  the  cold. 

Selcniophosphates,  2M-Se.P=Se'  =  M'P-Se'.— Pentasulphide  of  selenium  like- 

*  An."iIogous  to  hypotlielical  anhydrous  hypophosphiirs,  MPO  or  M'O.P^O  (p.  524). 
t  Analogous  (o-liypotliutical  anhydrous  phosphites,  M'P-O*  oi  2iM-'O.P-03. 
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wise  unites  with  metallic  selenides,  apparently  forming  salts  analogous  in  composition 
to  the  pj'rophosphates  ;  but  they  are  very  unstable  and  their  composition  cannot  be 
regarded  as  definitively  established.  The  jiotassium-salt,  K'P-Se',  is  dark-coloured, 
deliquescent,  and  immediately  decomposed  by  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  Honce,  when 
added  to  solutions  of  metallic  salts,  it  forms  precipitates  consisting  merely  of  metallic 
pho.spliide  and  selenide.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  sodium-salt  and  to  the  harium- 
salt,  which  is  of  a  light  brick- red  colour. — The  copper-salt,  Cu^P^Se',  and  tho  silver-salt, 
Ag^P'^Se',  are  black,  with  metallic  lustre,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  leave  metallic 
phosphides  when  ignited ;  they  are  dissolved  only  by  fuming  nitric  acid.  The  lead-salt 
is  black;  the  manganese-salt  light  red. 

PHOSPHORUS,  SUXiPHXBES  OP.  When  ordinary  phosphorus  and  sulphur 
are  heated  together  in  the  dry  state  or  melted  together  under  water,  combination 
takes  place  between  them,  attended  with  vivid  combustion  and  often  with  violent 
explosion.  When  amorphous  phosphorus  is  used,  the  reaction  is  not  explosive  though 
still  very  rapid. 

Six  ditferent  compounds  of  sulphur  and  phosphorus  have  been  obtained,  namely 
P<S,  P'S,  P'S^P^S',  P^S^  and  P2S'^  the  first,  second,  fourth  and  fifth  being  analogous 
to  the  selenide  above  described.  They  may  all  be  formed  by  heating  the  two  bodies 
together  in  the  required  proportions;  but  the  trisulphide  and  pentasulphide  are  more 
easily  prepared  by  warming  the  protosulphide  with  additional  proportions  of  sulphur. 
Moreover,  the  two  lower  sulphides,  P^S  and  P-S,  exhibit  isomeric  modifications,  each 
being  capable  of  existing  as  a  colourless  liquid  and  as  a  red  solid.  The  proto-,  tri-  and 
pentasulphides  of  phosphorus  unite  with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  sulphur-salts 
analogous  to  the  selenium-salts  above  described.  Our  knowledge  of  the  sulphides 
of  phosphorus  is  diie  chiefly  to  the  researches  of  Berzeliu'S.  {Traite  de  Chimic, 
Paris,  18-15,  i.  815;  Gmdin's  Handbook,  ii.  209.) 

Hemlsulpbide  or  Sultsulpblde,  P''S.  Hyposulfide  phosphorcnx.  Pkosphorstd- 
furet.  a.  Colourless  liquid  modification.— This  modification  is  prepared  by 
melting  4  at.  phosphorus  and  1  at.  sulphur  under  hot  water,  or  by  heating  them  in 
the  dry  state  in  a  sealed  tube  to  about  60°,  after  the  oxygen  of  the  enclosed  air  has 
been  taken  up  by  the  phosphorus  ;  also  by  digesting  phosphorus  in  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  potassium-persulphide  (liver  of  sulphur). 

The  product  thus  obtained  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  transparent,  colourless 
liquid,  having  the  consistence  of  a  fixed  oU.  At  a  few  degrees  below  0°  it  solidifies, 
forming  a  mass  of  slender,  colourless  crystals.  It  fumes  in  the  air,  and  exhales  the 
odour  of  phosphorus.  In  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  it  may  be  distilled  without 
alteration.  It  readily  takes  fire  in  the  aii-,  particularly  when  absorbed  by  porous  bodies. 
It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  but  these  liquids  are  gradually  altered  by  it, 
even  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  the  new  products  dissolve  in  the  liquid,  while  the 
remaining  sulphide  undergoes  no  alteration,  but  merely  diminishes  in  volume.  Oils, 
both  fixed  and  volatile,  dissolve  it  in  small  quantity :  the  solution  shines  in  the  dark, 
and  gives  olF  slight  fumes  when  in  contact  with  the  air.  Subsulphide  of  phosphorus 
dissolves,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  an  additional  quantity  of  phosphorus,  but  deposits  it 
again  in  the  form  of  rhombic  dodecahedrons  on  cooling. 

It  may  be  preserved  without  alteration  in  a  bottle  filled  with  boiled  water  and  well 
corked ;  but  in  water  impregnated  with  air,  the  phosphorus  gradually  oxidises  and  is 
converted  into  phosphoric  acid;  hence  the  liquid  acquires  an  acid  reaction.  When 
boiled  with  tvafer,  it  slowly  exhales  sulphydric  acid. — When  digested  in  solution 
of  potash  or  soda,  it  yields  a  phosphate,  sulphydrate,  and  polysulphide  of  the  alkali- 
metal  ;  and  there  finally  remains  a  quantity  of  phosphorus  free  from  sulphur,  which 
solidifies  on  cooling. 

/i  Red  Modification.  Formed  when  the  preceding  substance,  or  the  liquid  pro- 
tosulphide of  phosphorus,  is  gently  heated  in  contact  with  an  electro-positive  metallic 
sulphide.  It  is  best  prepared  as  follows : — A  layer  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  sodium 
two  inches  thick  is  placed  in  a  tube  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  a  quantity  of  liquid 
protosulphide  of  phosphorus  poured  upon  it,  drop  by  drop,  till  the  carbonate  of  sodium 
is  slightly  impregnated  with  the  liquid  throughout.  The  tube  is  then  closed  with  a 
cork,  through  which  a  gas-delivery  tube  passes,  and  immersed  in  a  sand-bath,  to  such 
a  depth  that  the  level  of  the  sand  may  be  a  little  above  that  of  the  salt  within  the  tube. 
The  sand-bath  is  raised  to  a  temperature  suflfleient  to  maintain  the  water  in  a  vessel 
placed  beside  the  tube  in  a  state  of  constant  ebidlition.  On  withdrawing  the  tube 
from  the  sand  from  time  to  time,  it  is  found  that  the  mass  first  turns  yellow  without 
fusing,  and  afterwards  assumes  a  red  colour,  which  commences  at  the  bottom,  and 
gradually  extends  itself  upwards,  increasing  at  the  same  time  in  intensity.  Above 
the  saline  mass  there  is  deposited,  on  the  sides  of  the  tube,  a  spontaneously  inflam- 
mable sublimate  of  phosphorous  anhydi-ide,  formed  at  the  expense  of  the  air  already 
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contained  in  the  tube,  and  of  that  which  enters  slowly  and  insensibly  through  the  gas- 
deliverj'  tube.  As  soon  as  the  red  colour  ceases  to  spread  any  further,  the  tube  is  with- 
drawn from  the  sand-bath  and  left  to  cool.  AVheu  perfectly  cold,  it  must  be  scratched 
■with  a  file,  a  line  or  two  below  the  upper  limit  of  the  red  tint,  then  broken  at  that 
point,  and  the  two  ends  immediately  thrown  into  water,  as  the  surfaces  of  the  salino 
mass  would  take  fire  instantly  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The  water  dissolves 
out  a  quantity  of  sulphophosphite,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  while  a  red 
powder  is  left  behind.  This  is  to  be  well  washed  with  cold  water  pre\-iously  freed 
from  air  by  boiling,  and  then  left  to  dry  on  the  filter  placed  upen  filtering  paper  to 
absorb  the  moisture.  The  powder  thus  obtained  is  the  red  hemisulphide  of  phosphorus. 
To  insure  success  in  the  preparation,  it  is  necessary  to  use  the  exact  proportions  of 
alkali  and  sulphide  of  j^hosphorus  required,  and  to  avoid  the  application  of  too  groat 
a  heat.  If  the  quantity  of  protosulphide  is  too  small,  phosphorus  is  set  free ;  and  when 
it  is  too  great,  other  red  compounds  are  produced  containing  less  phosphorus.  If  the 
temperature  rises  too  high,  the  mass  blackens  without  fusing;  the  phosphorus  reduces 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  a  quantity  of  charcoal  is  obtained,  impregnated  with  phos- 
phorus and  mixed  with  phosphate,  metaphosphate,  and  persulphide  of  sodium. 

Ked  subsulphide  of  phosphorus  is  a  crystalline  opaque  powder  of  a  beautiful 
deep  verraillion-colour.  It  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Heated  in  a  small  dis- 
tillatory apparatus  filled  ■with  hydrogen  gas,  it  volatilises  without  fusing,  and  con- 
denses in  the  receiver  as  colourless  liquid  subsulphide,  but  this  change  does  not  take 
phice  till  the  temperatiire  is  raised  above  the  boiling  point  of  the  latter.  Pure  nitric 
acid  of  density  1-22  has  no  action  on  this  compound  at  first;  but,  after  a  certain  time, 
the  subsulphide  dissolves  suddenly  and  with  great  violence.  By  less  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  it  is  not  attacked  ■without  the  aid  of  heat. 

Protosulpbide,  P-S. — Sulphohypophosplioric  acid.  Hyposulfidc phosphorique.  Un- 
terphosphijrigis  SnIJid.  Phosp)horsulfur.  a.  Colourless  liquid  modification. — ■ 
Prepared  by  fusing  together  one  atom  of  sulphur  and  two  atoms  of  phosphorus,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  subsulphide. 

It  is  a  transparent,  yellow,  strongly  refractive  liquid,  not  very  ■mobile ;  has  a  strong 
and  repulsive  odour,  recalling  that  of  phosphorous  acid  and  of  chloride  of  sulphur. 
It  may  be  distilled  without  alteration  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen.  It  is 
colourless  in  the  gaseous  state.  At  a  certain  number  of  degrees  below  O-"  it  solidi- 
fies and  forms  a  colourless  mass  of  small  interlaced  crystals;  but  its  crystallising 
point  is  lower  than  tliat  of  the  subsulphide.  It  fumes  in  the  air  and  is  luminous  in  the 
dark  ;  likewise  emits  light  when  vaporised  in  nitrogen  or  hydrogen  gas  free  from 
oxygen.  It  adheres  strongly  to  dry  solid  bodies:  if  a  small  quantity  of  itgets  attached 
to  the  fingers,  it  cannot  be  removed  by  water,  even  with  tlie  aid  of  soap,  imless  the 
skin  be  previously  rubbed  with  oil.  It  takes  fire  easily  in  the  air  at  a  slightly  elevated 
temperature,  burning  with  a  bright  flame,  like  that  of  pliosphorus,  and  emitting  a 
tliick  smoke.  It  does  not  take  fire  spontaneously  when  a  drop  of  it  is  let  fall  on  a 
solid  body;  but  when  absorbed  by  a  porous  body  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon, 
becomes  heated  and  takes  fire. 

Decompositions. — 1.  "When  protosulphide  of  phosphorus  evaporates  slowly  in  a  con- 
fined space  (as  a  bell-jar)  fiUed  with  moist  air,  which  is  slowly  but  continually  renewed, 
it  is  converted  by  oxidation  into  sulphuric  and  phospI)oric  acids,  which  are  deposited 
in  the  form  of  aqueous  solution  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  around  the  liquid  itself. — 

2.  In  a  limited  atmosphere  of  dry  air  slowly  and  continually  renewed  (as  in  a  glass  tube 
imperfectly  closed  by  a  cork)  it  is  gradually  converted,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks,  into 
phosphorous  anhydi-ide,  which  forms  a  white  mass  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tube,  and 
takes  fire  on  removing  the  cork, — persulphide  of  pliosphorus  (p.  605),  which  crystallises 
at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid, — and  a  brown  substance,  which  collects  on  the  sides  of  the 
tube,  in  a  layer  of  continually  increasing  thickness,  and  is  resolved  by  digestion  in 
water,  into  phosphoric  and  sulphiu-ic  acids,  and  hydrated  suboxide  of  phosphorus. — 

3.  Placed  in  a  tube  imperfectly  closed  by  a  cork,  and  heated  in  a  sand-bath,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  white,  spontaneously  inflammable  mass,  consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of 
phosphorous  anhydride.  —  4.  Water  has  but  very  little  action  on  this  liquid.  Under 
de-aerated  water  it  may  be  kept  almost  unchanged;  in  water  containing  air  it  emits 
■after  a  while  the  odour  of  sulphydric  acid,  and  deposits  finely  di^vided  sulphirr. — 5.  With 
alcohol,  ether,  and  oUs,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  it  behaves  like  the  subsulphide. — 6.  It 
is  decomposed  by  digestion  with  caustic  alkalis,  the  prodvicts  being  a  phosphate,  sul- 
phydrate,  and  polysulphide  of  the  alkali-metal. — 7.  "When  it  is  heated  gently  in  contact 
with  a  metedlic  sulphide  in  aji  atmosphere  free  from  oxvgen,  great  heat  is  evolved,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  liquid  distils  over  with  almost  explosive  violence  :  at  t'.ie 
'same  time  a  sulpholiypophosphite  of  the  metal  is  produced  in  which  the  sulphide  of 
■phosphorus  exists  iii  the  red  modification. —S,  On  digesting  this  compound  with 
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raetallie  solutions,  sulphides  of  tho  metal  coutaiiiiug  variable  quantities  of  sulpholij-po- 
sulpliito  arc  slowly  deposited,  the  variation  in  the  results  arising  from  oxidation  of  the 
phosphorus  at  the  expense  of  the  metallic  solution,  the  quantity  thus  oxidised  depending 
upon  the  temperature  and  the  concentration  of  the  solution.  From  solutions  of  easily 
reducible  metals,  such  as  silver,  nothing  but  a  sulpihide  of  the  metal  is  precipitated. 
Copper  gives  a  precipitate  of  sulpliohypophosphite.  With  ammoniacal  solution  of 
cuprous  chloride,  a  dark-red  precipitate  is  obtained,  resemliling  cuprous  oxide. 

/3.  Ked  Modification.  Obtained  by  decomposing  sulphohypophosphito  of  man- 
ganese with  hydrochloric  acid : 

]VIn"S.P2S  +  2EC1    =    Mn"CP  +  H=S  +  P^S. 

It  is  an  orange-coloured  piowder,  inclining  to  yellow,  tasteless  and  inodorous  ; 
unalterable  both  in  air  and  water.  By  dry  distillation  it  is  converted  into  the  liquid 
protosulphide,  witliont  pre^Tous  fusion.  It  assumes  a  darker  colour  when  heated,  but 
regains  its  original  tint  on  cooling.  Takes  fire  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  near  100°, 
and  burns  with  a  very  bright  flame,  emitting  a  thick  smoke. 

When  it  is  digested  in  excess  of  strong  caustic  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas  of  tlie  less  inflammable  variety  is  disengaged,  and  the 
alkali  dissolves  small  quantities  of  phosphoric  acid  and  trisulphide  of  phosphorus.  On 
the  application  of  heat,  the  whole  is  dissolved,  yielding  tho  same  products  as  the  liquid 
modification  (p.  600).  Caustic  ammonia  dissolves  it,  but  not  without  great  difficulty, 
forming  a  yellow  solution. 

Sn / 2)hohffpophosp h  i tes ,  M'-'S.P-S  or  MPS. --Protosulphide  of  jjhosphorus  unites 
with  metallic  sulphides,  forming  compounds  analogous  to  the  seleniohypophosphites 
(p.  598).  They  may  be  formed,  as  above  mentioned,  either  by  precipitation  or  in  the 
dry  way ;  but  the  latter  method  affords  much  piun  r  products  tlian  the  former. 

C/ipric  salt,  Cu'T^S-  =  Cu"S.P-S. — To  prepare  this  compound,  precipitated  sulphide  of 
copper,  dried  by  gentle  beating  in  a  stream  of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  is  moistened  wnt  h  liquid 
protosulphide  of  phosphorus  in  a  tube  having  two  bulbs  blown  on  it.  On  applying  a 
gentle  heat,  combination  takes  place  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  excess  of  protosulphide  distils  off :  the  rest  may  be  expelled  by  a  gentle 
heat.  The  remaining  cupric  sulpliohypophosphite  is  a  black-brown  mass  yielding  a 
lighter  powder  by  trituration,  and  usually  containing  a  little  admixed  sulphide  of  copper. 
It  dissolves  slightly  in  l  ioiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  oxidised  and  dissolved  by  nitro- 
muriatio  acid.  Ey  distillation,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  protosulphide  of 
phosphorus,  then,  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  a  sulphide  of  phosphorus  containing  a  largo 
proportion  of  sulphur,  leaving  liver-coloured  cuprous  sulphohypophosphite, 
Cu^S.P^S  or  Cu'PS.  This  latter  compound  cannot  be  obtained  by  direct  combination 
in  the  dry  way.  It  is  produced,  however,  by  the  action  of  the  liquid  protosulphide  on 
an  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride.  It  is  not  altered  by  gentle  ignition  in  a 
close  vessel ;  but  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  it  burns  without  flame,  giving 
off  sulphurous  anhydride. 

Ferrous  salt,  Fo"S.P'^S  =  Fe"P'-S-. — Prepared  in  tho  same  manner  as  the  cupric 
salt,  using  artificially  prepiared  sulphide  of  iron  in  the  state  of  fine  powder.  It  is 
a  coal-black  powder  generally  containing  a  little  sulphophosphite  of  iron. 

Mangatious  salt,  Mn"P-S-  =  Mn"S.P-S. — Prepared  like  the  copper-salt.  It  is  green, 
lighter  than  manganous  sulphide,  is  completely  decomposed  by  dry  distillation,  and 
burns  in  the  air  with  a  strong  pl)osphoi-us-tlame.  It  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  manganous  sulphide  dissolving,  and  protosulp)hide  of  phosphorus 
remaining  in  the  red  modification. 

Mercuric  salt,  Hg"S.P-S. — Finely  divided  cinnabar  unites  at  a  gentle  heat  with 
protosulphide  of  phosphorus,  and  after  the  excess  of  the  latter  has  been  removed  by 
distillation  in  a  stream  of  hydrop;en,  there  remains  a  dingy  red  mass,  yielding  a  yellow 
powder.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  a  stronger  heat,  with  liberation  of  metallic  mercury 
and  formation  of  a  yellowish-white  powder  (p.  603).  A  basic  salt,  2Hg"S.P"S,  is 
obtained  by  heating  mercuric  sulphophosphite  (p.  603)  in  a  retort. 

Silwr-salt,  AgPS  or  Ag*S.P-S. — Formed  when  spongy  silver  (obtained  by  reducing 
the  chloride  with  silver  in  the  wet  way,  exhausting  the  mass  with  cold  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  washing  with  water)  is  treated  with  protosulphide  of  phosphorus  at  a  gentle 
heat.  Combination  then  takes  place  with  some  violence,  and  sulpliohypophosphite  of 
silver  is  formed,  together  with  a  higher  sulphide  of  phosphorus,  which  must  be  removed 
by  distillation  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  silver-sulphohypophosphite  may  also  be 
olstained,  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  silver-sulphide,  by  warming  the  latter,  recently 
precipitated,  with  liquid  protosulphide  of  pihosphorus,  and  treating  the  mixture  with 
warm  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves  only  the  tincombined  sulphide  of  silver.  The  com- 
pound is  bhiek,  but  yields  by  trituration  a  dark  brown  powder  with  a  tinge  of  videt. 
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By  dry  distillation  it  becomes  semifluid  and  swells  up  strongly,  the  sulphide  of  phos- 
phorus passing  over  and  the  sulphide  of  silver  remaining.  The  compound  is  scarcely 
attacked  by  hot  nitric  acid. 

Tritosulj)hidc  of  Phosphorus,  P'S. — This  substance,  which  maybe  regarded 
as  a  compound  of  the  hemi-  and  proto-sulphides,  (P'S  +  P-'S  =  2P^S)  is  prepared  as 
follows.  Precipitated  sulphide  of  zinc  is  treated  with  liquid  protosulphide  of  phos- 
phorus, as  in  the  preparation  of  sulphohypophosphite  of  copper,  whereby  it  is  con- 
verted, first  into  yellow  sulphohypophosphite  of  zinc,  and  afterwards  into  a  red 
compound  consisting  of  (Zn"S.P*Sj.(Zn"S.P-S) ;  and  on  treating  this  compound  with 
strong  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphide  of  zinc  dissolves,  and  tlie  tritosulj.ihide  of  phos- 
phorus remains  in  the  form  of  a  bright  red  powder,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  permanent 
in  the  air.  It  takes  fire  at  about  50°,  burning  with  a  phosphorus-flame.  When  sub- 
mitted to  dry  distillation,  it  flrst  turns  black,  then  distils  without  previous  fusion  ;  the 
distillate  contains  the  two  liquid  sulphides  P^S  and  P'S,  perhaps  combined  with  one 
another.  Cold  potash-ley  decomposes  the  compound,  with  evolution  of  the  less  in- 
flammable variety  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen. 

Sesquisulphide  of  Pbospborus,  P*S'. — This  compound  is  produced  by  heating 
1  at.  sulphur  with  2  or  more  atoms  of  amorphous  phosphorus,  and  may  be  freed  from  ex- 
cess of  the  latter  by  solution  in  sulphide  of  carbon,  whence  it  crystallises  in  yellow  right 
rhombic  prisms  of  81°  30'.  It  melts  at  142°  to  a  reddish  mass,  and  sublimes  at  260°  in 
forms  belonging  to  the  regular  system  :  hence  it  is  dimorphous.  It  is  more  soluble  in 
sulphide  of  carbon  than  sulphur ;  slightly  soluble  in  trichloride  and  sulphochloride  of 
phosphorus;  dissolves  also,  but  with  decomposition,  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  perma- 
nent in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  cold  water,  and  is  but  slowly  decomposed 
by  hot  water.  Heated  in  the  air  to  about  100°  it  takes  fire.  It  dissolves  in  cold  dilute 
nitric  acid,  leaving  a  little  sulphur ;  completely  in  nitromuriatic  acid  and  in  chlorine- 
water.  It  dissolves  in  sulphide  of  potassium  or  sodium,  probably  forming  definite 
compounds.  It  is  decomposed  by  aqueous  potash,  giving  oflf  hydrogen  and  phosphoretted 
hydrogen,  and  forming  sulphide  and  phosphite  of  potassium.  Heated  to  200°  with 
hydrate  oflead  it  forms  sulphide  of  lead.  (G.  Lemoin  e.  Bull,  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  [1]  407.) 

Trisulphide  of  Pbospborus,  P-S'. — SuJpkophosphorous  acid.  Phosphorous 
sidph/ih\  Sulfide  phosphorcKx.  Phosphorsidjld. — Discovered  by  Serullas,  who  ob- 
tained it  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  on  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  but  did  not 
further  examine  it.  Berzelius  prepared  it  by  the  following  methods :  1.  Ked  proto- 
sulphide of  phosphorus  is  mixed  with  the  quantity  of  sulphur  required  to  convert  it 
into  the  trisulphide  (1  at.  P-S  to  2  at.  S),  and  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  small  retort. 
The  heat  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combination  is  so  great,  that  a  small  portion  of  the 
mass  is  volatilised  with  violence.  The  whole  then  fuses  uniformly,  and  ultimately 
sublimes  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  crystalline  substance  of  a  pale  lemon-yellow 
colour.  If  the  distillation  be  interrupted  before  the  whole  is  volatilised,  the  un- 
sublimed  portion  retains  a  reddish  colour  while  hot,  but  on  cooling  acquires  the  same 
colour  as  the  sublimed  portion. — 2.  One  atom  of  sulphohypophosphite  of  manganese  is 
intimately  mixed  with  2  atoms  of  sulphur,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  a  small  retort  in 
an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen,  till  nothing  but  protosulphide  of  manganese  remains : 
trisul|)hide  of  j^hosphorus  is  then  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  subUmate  : 
Mn"S.P=S  +         =    Mn"S  +  F'SK 

If  a  sulphohypophosphite  be  employed,  the  base  of  which  does  not  so  readily  give 
up  its  sulphur-acid — the  silver-salt  for  example  — only  half  of  the  trisulphide  of 
phosphorus  sublimes,  while  the  rest  remains  in  combination,  in  the  form  of  sulpho- 
phosphite  of  silver. 

Kekule  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  sc.  310)  prepares  this  compound  by  carefully  fusing 
amorphous  phosphorus  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur  in  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  anhydride  ;  combination  then  takes  place  without  explosion,  but  nevertheless 
with  great  rise  of  temperature,  so  that  part  of  the  product  is  sublimed. 

Trisulphide  of  phosphorus  is  a  solid  substance,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  After  fusion 
or  sublimation,  it  remains  soft,  like  plastic  sulphur,  and  does  not  become  opaque  till  it 
hardens.  It  melts  at  200°  (Lemoine)  and  sublimes  at  a  temperature  below  the  sublim- 
ing point  of  sidphur.  AVhen  heated  in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  whitish-yellow  flame,  and 
diffuses  a  thick  smoke.  In  moist  air,  it  decomposes  rapidly,  becoming  white  and  assum- 
ing an  acid  reaction,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  phosphoric  acid  :  at  the  same 
time  it  acquires  a  bitter  and  hepatic  taste.  This  decomposition  in  the  air  takes  place 
so  rapidly  that  the  substance  can  only  be  preserved  in  vessels  hermetically  sealed. 
The  unsublimed  reddish  trisulphide  decomposes  in  the  same  way. 

Trisulphide  of  phosphorus  is  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  fixed  caustic  alkalis  and  by 
ammonia.    The  solutions  have  a  pale  ycUow  colour,  and  when  treated  with  acids  yield 
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a  light,  flocculont,  and  nearly  white  precipitate,  which  falls  down  slowly,  and  has  a  pale 
yellow  colour  when  collected  in  a  mass :  this  precipitate  may  be  washed  and  dried. 
Trisulphide  of  phosphorus  in  this  state  is  less  rapidly  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the 
air  than  that  which  has  been  fused  or  sublimed.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  difference 
thus  produced  by  the  influence  of  an  alkali  depends  upon  an  isomeric  modification. 
Trisulphide  of  phosphorus  is  easily  dissolved  in  the  cold  by  carbonate  of  potassium  or 
sodium,  but  deposits  sulphur  at  the  same  time — ^a  proof  that  decomposition  takes 
place. 

Sill phoi^hos'phitcs. — 1  atom  of  trisulphide  of  phosphorus  unites  with  2  atoms  of 
a  metallic  pirotosulphide,  forming  salts  liaving  the  composition  2M'-S.P^S'  =  M^P^S^ 

and  2M"S.P'S''  =  IPP-S^  according  to  the  ntninieity  of  tlie  metal.  These  compounds  are 
produced,  together  with  free  trisulphide  of  phosphorus,  by  triturating  the  corresp)ond- 
ing  sulphohypophosphites  with  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphur: 

2(M-S.P=S)  +         =    2M-S.P-S'  +  P^S^ 

They  are  also  formed  by  heating  protosulphide  of  phosphorus  with  metallic  poly- 
sulphides,  just  as  certain  lower  oxides  of  metalloids  are  converted  by  heating  with 
metallic  peroxides  into  higher  oxides  of  an  acid  character,  which  then  unite  with  the 
bases  formed  by  reduction  of  the  peroxides.  Many  sulphopliosphites  are  decomposed 
by  heat,  giving  otf  trisulphide  of  phosphorus,  and  leaving  the  metallic  sulphide. 

Cupric  Sidphophosphite,  Cu-P^S*  =  2Cu"S.P-S''. — Produced  by  precipitating  an 
animoniacal  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  with  soda-liver  of  sulphur,  and  treating  the 
washed  precipitate  (CuS^),  after  drj'ing  in  vacuo,  with  liquid  protosulphide  of  phos- 
phorus. Combination  then  takes  jilacc,  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  excess 
of  protosulphide  may  be  expelled  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  The  cupric  sulphophos- 
phite  then  remains  as  a  dark  yellow  powder  which  burns  with  a  phosphorus-flame 
when  heated  in  the  air.  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  givesotf  sulphur  and  leaves 
a  dark  brown  basic  cuprous  sulphohypophosphite,  2Cu^S.P-S. 

Ferrous  Sulphojihosphite,  Fe^P^S'  =  2Fe"S.P-S^. — Obtained  by  moistening  finely 
divided  iron  pyrites  (FeS''')  in  a  bulb-apparatus  with  liquid  protosulphide  of  phos- 
phorus, and  applying  a  gentle  heat.  After  the  excess  of  the  protosulphide  has  distilled 
off,  the  sulphopliosphite  remains  as  a  dark  yellow  mass,  having  a  faint  metallic  lustre. 
It  dissolves  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  and  decomposes  in  contact  with  moist  air,  emit- 
ting the  odour  of  stilphydric  acid.  By  dry  distillation  it  gives  off  sulphur,  and  leaves 
the  black -brown  compound,  2Fe"S.P'''S. 

Mercuric  Sulphopthosphite,  Hg^P-S^  =  2Hg"S.P-,S^. — Produced  by  heating  the  cor- 
responding sulphohypophosphite  in  a  retort  having  its  neck  closed  by  a  cork,  to  about 
the  boiling  point  of  sulphur.  A  black  mass  then  sublimes,  containing  numerous 
globules  of  mercury,  and  mercuric  sulphopliosphite  remains,  as  a  yellowish-white  mass, 
which  at  a  higlier  temperature  is  resolved  into  basic  merctiric  sulphohypophosphite  and 
mercuric  sulphophosphate  : 

2(2Hg"S.P2S=')    =    2Hg"S.P2S  +  2Hg"S.P-S\ 

Sulphopltosphito  of  Silver,  Ag'P-S^  =  2Ag-S.P-Sl— Produced  by  heating  finely 
divided  silver  with  phosphorus  and  sulphur  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  combi- 
nation taking  place  with  great  violence.  The  product  after  being  heated  forms  a  grey 
lump,  yielding  a  light  yellow  powder.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it  easily,  and  dissolves  it 
without  separation  of  sulphur. 

Pentasulphide  of  Phospliorus,  P^S'. — Snlphophospltoric  acid.  Thosphoric  8id- 
pJiide.  i>ii/Ji(lr  pliusphoriipir.  I'huSjihorspicrsulJid. — This  compound,  analogous  to  phos- 
phoric oxide  or  anhydride,  is  produced  :  1.  By  direct  combination,  when  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  heated  together  above  100°  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen.  With 
ordinary  phosphorus  the  combination  is  attended  with  a  very  violent  and  dangerous 
explosion,  but  when  amorphous  phosphorus  is  used,  no  explosion  takes  place,  though 
grciat  heat  is  evolved. — 2.  By  heating  1  at.  solid  protosulphide  of  phosphorus  with  i  at. 
sulphur,  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  oxygen.  The  act  of  combination  is  attended  with 
a  sudden  disengagement  of  heat,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  substance  is  rapidly  sublimed; 
but  there  is  no  explosion  or  production  of  light. — 3.  When  1  at.  sulphohypophosphite 
of  manganese  is  heated  with  4  at.  sulphur,  the  pentasulphide  sublimes  at  a  gentle  heat, 
Icaving'protosulphide  of  manganese.  Sulphohypophosphite  of  silver  heated  with  4  at. 
sulphur  yields  sulphophosphate  of  silver,  while  half  of  the  pentasulphide  of  phos- 
phorus sublimes. — 4.  Pentasulphide  of  phosphorus  is  lik<'wise  funiu-d  when  the 
liquid  protosulphide  is  heated  in  a  current  of  sulphydric  acid  gas.   A  pale  liquid  distils 
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over,  which  is  a  solution  of  the  pciitasulphide  in  the  liquid  protosulphide,  and  yields  a 
small  quantity  of  the  former  in  crystalline  sciiles. 

PentasiilphiJc  of  phosphorus  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  like  the  trisulphide,  hut 
crystallises.  When  it  is  sublimed  very  slowly  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  form 
isolated  crystals,  these  crystals  are  transparent,  and  appear  perfectly  colourless  when 
thin  :  their  faces  are  deeply  striated.  AMien  the  liquid  peutasulphide  is  distilled,  it 
assumes  a  crystalline  form  in  solidifying,  and  is  then  easily  detached  from  the  glass. 
Wlien  solidified  by  sudden  cooling,  it  does  not  crystallise,  but  forms  a  mass,  sometimes 
yellow  and  transparent,  sometimes  whitish  and  opaque.  When  obtained  by  fusion  from 
the  red  protosulphide  of  phosphorus,  it  does  not  crystallise  on  cooling,  unless  it  be 
first  sublimed.  After  being  fused  and  heated  to  the  boiling  point,  it  has  a  deeper 
colour,  like  that  of  sulphur.  Its  boiling  point  is  higher  than  that  of  sidphur,  and  the 
colour  of  its  vapour  is  a  less  intense  yellow  than  that  of  sulphur  vapour.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  burns  with  a  pale  phosphoric  flame,  and  diffuses  a  large  quantity  of  smoke. 
In  moist  air,  it  is  decomposed  almost  as  easily  as  the  trisulphide,  and  transformed 
into  a  white  mass  impregnated  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Suli^hophosphatcs.  Peutasulphide  of  phosphorus  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis 
and  in  ammonia,  forming  pale-yellow  solutions,  from  which  acids  precipitate  sulphur 
with  abundant  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid.  It  appears  as  if  no  alkaline  sulphophos- 
phate  could  exist  in  contact  with  water.  The  carbonates  of  potassium  and  sodium 
slowly  dissolve  the  pentasulphide  in  the  cold,  producing  at  the  same  time  an  abundant 
deposit  of  flakes  of  sulphur.  On  heating  the  liquid  to  about  60*^,  the  sulphide  of 
phosphorus  dissolves  with  %dolence,  and  inodorous  carbonic  anhydi'ide  is  evolved :  no 
deposition  of  sulphur  takes  place.  When  boiled,  the  liquid  evolves  carbonic  anhydride 
and  sulphydric  acid  gases  together. 

Sidphophosphatc  of  pofassiti7?i  is  obtained  in  the  dry  way,  mixed  with  trisulphide  of 
phosphorus,  by  passing  phosphoretted  hydrogen  over  the  heated  compound  K'S' 
(H,  Eose).  The  colourless  salt  thus  produced  is  soluble  in  water,  but  is  decomposed 
thereby,  yielding  sulphydric  acid  and  phosphate  of  potassium. 

The  neutral  sulphophosphates  of  the  heavy  metals  have  the  composition  M'-P-S'  = 
2M"S.P^S*  analogous  to  that  of  the  pyrophosphates.  They  are  produced  by  heating 
basic  sulphohypophosphites  with  the  corresponding  quantity  of  sulphur :  2M"S.P-S  + 
=  2M"S.P-S*.  When  heated  they  behave  like  the  sulphophosphites,  many  of 
them  giving  off  undecomposed  pentasulphide  of  phosphorus,  and  leaving  a  pure  metallic 
sulphide  :  c.  g.  the  zinc,  niangauous  and  ferrous  salts ;  others  are  decomposed  by  heat 
into  sulphur  and  a  residue  of  sulphohypophosphite,  The  sulphophosphates  are  per- 
manent in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  they  exhale  the  odour  of  sulphydric  acid.  When 
heated  in  the  air,  they  burn  with  a  phosphorus-flame ;  but  few  of  them  have  been 
specially  examined. 

The  mipric  salt  Cu-P-S',  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  compound  2Cu"S.P-S  with 
4  at.  sulphur,  has  a  pale  yellow  colour;  but  if  too  strong  a  heat  has  been  applied  in 
its  preparation,  part  of  the  phosphoric  sulphide  goes  oif  and  a  basic  sulphophosphate 

Cu'-P=S'.6Cu"S  remains  behind. 

The  mercuric  salt  is  obtained  by  the  diy  distillation  of  mercuric  sulphohypophos- 
phite or  sulphophosphite.  The  former,  if  somewhat  strongly  heated  in  a  retort,  first 
gives  off  metallic  mercury,  and  then  yields  merciu-ic  sulphophosphite,  which  sublimes 
in  transparent,  highly  lustrous,  pale  yellow  needles.  If  on  the  other  hand  the  sulpho- 
]iypophosphite  be  very  gently  heated  for  a  considerable  time,  so  that  mercuric  sulpho- 
phosphite may  be  first  formed,  and  this  salt  be  then  heated  to  sublimation,  a  subli- 
mate of  pure  mercuric  sulphophosphate  is  obtained  in  red  shining  crj'stals  very  much 
like  cinnabar,  but  of  somewhat  lighter  colour  and  yielding  a  brown-yellow  powder. 

Alcoholic  Sulphophosphates. — A  triethylic  sulphophosphate,  (C2H*)3PS<  = 
3C-H^S.P-S^,  analogous  in  composition,  not  to  the  pyrophosphates,  but  to  the  normal 
orthophosphates,  has  been  already  described  (p.  593). 

SulpHoxypUospUates,  M'PSO^  or  SIVPO.P-S^O'  and  M'P^S^O^  =  3M"0.P=S-0' 
(Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xx.  472).— Sulphoxyphosphate  of  sodium  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  caustic  soda-solution  on  phosphoric  sulphochloride  : 

PSCP  -I-  6NaH0    =    NaTSO'  +  3NaCl  +  3H-0. 

Wlicn  the  materials  are  put  into  a  retort,  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
ebullition  takes  place,  and  part  of  the  siJphoehloride  distils  over  into  the  receiver;  and 
when  the  whole  of  the  sulphochloride  has  disappeared,  and  thu-  liquid  is  allowed  to 
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cool,  it  genrrally  forms  into  a  solid  crystalline  mass:  this  is  to  be  drainod,  and  tlio 
crystals  purified  by  repeated  sDlution  in  water  and  crystallisation.  The  soda  innst  bo 
in  excess,  because  the  free  acid  in  solution  is  readily  decomposed  into  phosphoric  and 
sultihydric  acids : 

IPPS03  +  IPO    =    IPS  +  IPPO^ 

Sulphoxyphosphate  of  sodium  is  readily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  crystallises  on 
cnnling  in  brilliant  six-sided  tables.  The  solution  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
Cldorine,  bromine,  and  iodine  decompose  it  immediately,  with  separation  of  sulphur 
and  formation  of  disodio  orthophosphate.  The  weakest  acids  added  to  the  solution 
liberate  sulphoxyphosphoric  acid,  which  is  immediately  decomposed  on  boiling. 

The  sulphoxyplio.sphates  of  o<7r/((;«,  strontiui/i,  and  calciiivi  are  insoluble  ;  the«/c7iv7- 
and  cohalt-salts  turn  black  on  boiling;  the  Icad-snlt  is  white  when  newly  formed,  but 
turns  black  in  a  few  hours  from  separation  of  lead-sulphide. 

Ethyl-sidpJwxyphosphoric  or  Ethyl-siilphopJiosphoric  acid,  (C'-'H^)H'-PSO^,  produced 
by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  or  soda  on  phosphoric  snlphochloride  (Cloez),  and 
dicthi/l-sidpliophosphoric  acid,  (C-H^y-HPSO^,  by  the  action  of  pentasulphide  of  phos- 
phorus on  alcohol  (Carius),  have  been  already  described  under  fhospho'ric  ethers; 
al.so  certain  ethyl-phosphoric  ethers  in  which  2  at.  oxygen  are  replaced  by  sulphur 
(pp.  591-593). 

S*ersiilpt.i<le  of  Pliosphorus.  This  compound,  wliich  maybe  obrained  by  direct 
combination  of  its  elements,  was  first  recognised  by  Dupre,  who  assigned  to  it  the 
formula  P-S"".  Bcrzolius  afterwards  gave  the  formula  P'-S'^.  Thecauseof  this  great 
difference  has  not  been  ascertained. 

When  1  pt.  jihospliorus  is  fused  with  1  pt.  or  more  of  sulphur,  the  mass  separates 
on  cooling  into  liquid  protosulphide  and  crystals  of  the  persulphide.  The  best  mode 
of  obtaining  the  persulphide  reo-ularly  crystallised  is  to  dissolve  1  atom  of  sulphur  in 
1  atom  of  liquid  protosulphide  of  phosphorus  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  then  leave 
the  vessel,  carefully  closed,  to  cool  in  the  bath.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are  few  in 
juimber,  but  of  considerable  size,  yellow  and  shining,  and  frequently  present  numerous 
faci'ts,  like  those  of  native  sulphur.  Some  are  cleavablo  in  the  direction  of  the  laminre. 
They  are  impregnated  with  protosulphide  of  phosphorus,  which  adheres  to  tlu'ni 
obstinately,  a.nd  causes  them  to  emit  slight  fumes  from  the  surface  of  a  recent  fracture. 
To  free  the  crystals  from  the  protosulphide,  they  must  be  dried,  reduced  to  small 
pieces,  and  placed  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper  under  a  bell-jar,  and  by  the  side  of 
a  small  dish  containing  water,  the  edge  of  the  bell-jar  being  slightly  raised  by  the 
insertion  of  a  small  piece  of  wood  to  allow  of  the  renewal  of  the  air  within  it.  In  this 
manner,  the  protosulphide  adhering  to  the  crystals  is  converted  into  phosphoric  acid, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  persidphide  of  phosphorus.  Some  time  elajises  before  the  change 
is  complete  ;  but  sooner  or  later  the  odour  of  the  protosulphide  disappears  entirel}-.  The 
crystals  are  then  to  be  washed  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  may  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time,  without  dimi- 
nution of  the  lustre  of  the  crystalline  facets  ;  but  after  a  while,  they  redden  litmus 
paper  when  placed  upon  it.  In  a  stoppered  bottle  filled  with  dry  air  they  may  be 
preserved  for  any  length  of  time  without  alteration.  They  fuse  at  a  temperature  near 
the  melting  point  of  sulphur,  and  then  distil  over  without  separation  of  protosulphide 
of  phosphorus.  The  distilled  product  does  not  crystallise,  but  remains  soft  long  after 
cooling.  If  the  persulphide,  when  subjected  to  distillation,  is  not  quite  free  from  pro- 
tosulphide, an  explosion  takes  place  on  the  application  of  heat,  arising  from  the  forma- 
tion of  pentasulphide. 

The  persulphide  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  behaving  like  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
protosulpliide  of  phosphorus,  and  forming  phosphate,  hyposulphite,  and  persulphide  of 
the  alkali  metal.  By  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  it  may  be  made  to  take  up  an  additional 
quantity  of  sulphur.    (B  e  r z  e  1  i  u  s. ) 

PHOSPHOEUS,  SUIUPKOBKOSWIDE  OF.  PSBr''.  (Baudrimont.  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1861,  p.  118.)— Produced:  1.  By  the  action  of  dry  sulphydric  acid  gas  on 
the  pentabromide: 

PBr-  +  IPS    =    PSBr'  +  2HBr. 

2.  By  distilling  a  mixture  of  pentabromide  of  phosphorus  and  sulphide  of  antimony: 

3PBr^  +  Sb-S'    =    3PSB1-3  +  2SbBrl 

3.  By  direct  combination  of  1  at.  tribromide  of  phosphorus  with  1  at.  sulphur. 

It  is  a  solid,  yellowish,  very  dense  mass,  which  fumes  in  the  air,  has  a  nauseating 
odour,  is  partially  decomposed  by  heat,  and  slowly  but  completely  by  water. 
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PHOSPHORVS,  SUX.PHOCHI.ORZDZ:  OP.  PSCP.— This  compound,  the 
analogue  of  phosphoric  oxychloride,  was  discovered  by  Serullas  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2] 
xlii.  25),  who  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid  gas  on  the  pentachloride : 

PCl^  +  H'S    =    2HC1  +  PSCP. 
The  product  is  purified  by  distLUation. 

It  is  likewise  formed,  together  with  other  products,  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus  on  various  metallic  sulphides  (Weber,  p.  614),  and  by  that  of  sulphur  on 
the  pentachloride  (Wohler  and  Hiller).  Gladstone  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iii.  5), 
by  melting  3  pts.  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  with  1  pt.  sulphur,  obtained  a  colour- 
less liquid  boiling  at  100°,  and  apparently  consisting  of  PCPS-,  or,  according  to  Schitf 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ci.  309),  of  PSCP.SC1-. 

According  to  Baudrimont  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1861,  p.  117),  the  sulphochloride  is 
most  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  trisulphide  of 
antimony:  gp^.^  _^  g^.g,    ^    2SbCP  +  SPSCP. 

About  30  grms.  of  phosphorus  is  converted  into  pentachloride  in  a  large  flask ;  the  flask 
is  then  taken  out  into  the  open  air,  its  neck  surrounded  with  a  wet  cloth,  and  115 
grms.  of  antimonious  sulphide  gradually  added,  with  frequent  agitation,  till  all  tlia 
pentachloride  has  disappeared  and  a  slight  excess  of  antimonious  sulphide  is  present. 
The  resulting  liquid,  which  is  hot  from  the  violence  of  the  reaction,  is  then  decanted 
into  a  dry  retort  and  distilled  at  125°  to  135°.  To  purify  the  distillate  from  chloride 
of  antimony,  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  and  chloride  of  arsenic  (resulting  from 
arsenic  in  the  sulphide  of  antimony),  it  is  cooled  to  a  low  temperature  and  agitated 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium-sulphide.  The  chlorosulphide  of  phosphorus  is  then 
separated  from  the  alkaline  liquid  by  a  tap-funnel,  carefully  dried  by  chloride  of 
calcium,  filtered  through  asbestos,  and  finally  distilled  from  a  dry  retort.  The  product 
amounts  to  120  grms. 

Sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  is  a  colourless,  rather  mobile,  oily  liquid,  having  an 
intensely  pungent  odour,  aromatic  when  diluted  ;  the  vapour  irritates  the  eyes  strongly. 
Sp.  gr.  =  1-631  at.  22°.  Boiling-point  124-25°  (Baudrimont);  126—1-27° 
(Cahours).  Vapour-density  =  5-963  at  168°;  5-879  at  244°;  5-878  at  298° 
(Cahours);  calc.  (2  vol.)  =  5-932.    The  vapour  burns -with  diiSculty. 

The  sidphochloride  is  slowly  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  phosphoric,  hydrochloric, 
and  sulphydric  acids,  and  fumes  slightly  in  moist  air.  It  is  decomposed  bj' hot  nitric  acid. 
When  heated  with  aqueous  caustic  alkalis,  it  is  converted  into  a  salt  of  sulpboxyphos- 
phoric  acid  H'TSO^  (Wurtz,  p.  604).  AVith  alcohol  it  yields  ethyl-sulphoxyphos- 
jjhorie  acid  (C-H*)H^PSO^  (p.  591).  With  aqueous  ammonia,  it  forms  sulphoxy- 
phosphamic  or  thiophospliamie  acid,  an  acid  wliich  may  be  derived  from  sul- 
phosyphosphoric  or  thiophosphoric  acid  by  the  substitution  of  NH-  for  HO ;  or  if  the 
ammonia  is  very  strong,  or  if  ammonia-gas  acts  on  the  sulphochloride  first  and  water 
afterwards,  the  product  is  sulphoxyphosphodiamic  or  thiophosphodiamic 
acid,  derived  in  like  manner  from  thiophosphoric  acid  by  the  substitution  of  2  at. 
NH'  for  2  at.  HO ;  thus  : 

PSCP    +    3H-0     =     3HC1    +  PH^SO'. 

Thiophosphoric 
acid. 

PSCP  +  NH'  +  2W0    =    3HC1  +  P(NH'^)H2S0=. 

Tliiophosphamic 
acid. 

PSCP  +  2NH'  +  H^O    =    3HC1  +  P(NH-)  HSO. 

Tliiophosphi  diamic 
acid. 

Dry  ammnnia-gas  appears  to  act  on  sulphochloride  of  phosphorus  \>y  removing 
2  atoms  of  chlorine  and  leaving  2  atoms  of  amidogen  in  their  place  ;  thus  : 
PSCP  +  4NH'    =    2NH'C1  -I-  P(NH=)=C1S. 

The  latter  compound  has  not  yet  been  separated  from  the  accompanying  chloride  of 
ammonium;  but,  supposing  it  to  be  formed,  the  production  of  thiophosphodiamic  acid 
from  it  by  means  of  water  may  be  supposed  to  take  place  as  sho-\vn  by  the  equation  : 
PS(Nff)=Cl  +  H-0    =    HCl  -1-  P(NIP)=HSO 

(Gladstone  and  Holmes,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  7);  sfe  Thiophosphajiic  acids. — 
Schiff  (Jahresb.  1857  p.  99)  supposes  that  sulphociiloriJo  of  phosphorus  is  converted 
by  dry  ammonia-gas  into  sal-ammoniac  and  sulphophosphotriamide,  according  to  the 
equation :  •  pov" 

PSCP    +    4NH>      =      NH'Cl  +   2HC1  +  ^N': 
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and  by  aniline  in  like  mannor  into  hyrlrochlorate  of  aniline  and  snlphopliosphotri- 
phenyltriamide  ;  but  these  results  have  not  been  established  Ijy  analysis. 

With  acetate  of  'potassium  the  chlorosulphide  ajipears  to  yield  sulphide  of  acetyl. 
(Baud  ri  mont.) 

PHOSPHORirS,  TBHUUIBB  OE".  When  pulverised  telhn-ium  is  heated  witii 
phosph(jfiis,  part  (jf  the  latter  l)uriis  away,  while  another  portion  melts  with  the  tellurium 
to  a  lilack  aniorplious  mass,  which  gives  off  fumes  of  phosphorous  anhydride  in  the  air 
even  wlieu  the  tellurium  is  in  large  excess.    (Oppenheim,  Jahresb.  1S67,  p.  214.) 

PHOSFIZORns-Bi^S^S,  ORCriLIirZC.  Paul  Thenard  in  1846  and  1847, by 
acting  on  heated  phosphide  of  calcium  with  gaseous  chloride  of  methyl,  obtained  several 
compounds,  which  may  be  viewed  as  phosphides  of  hytkogen  having  the  hydrogen  more 
or  less  replaced  by  methyl,  viz.  1.  A  spontaneously  inflammable  fetid  liquid,  (CH'*)-P, 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  liquid  phosphide  of  hydrogen,  IPP,  and  to  cacodyl, 
(CH^j-As.— 2.  A  spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  CIPP  =  (CH'')H''^P,  analogous  to 
methylamine,  and  forming  a  solid  compound  with  hydrochloric  acid. — 3.  A  mobile 
strongly  basic  liquid,  C^IPP  =  (CII')^',  analogous  to  trimethylamine,  and  boiling  at 
40°. — 4.  A  yellow  non-volatile  solid,  CH-'P^,  analogous  to  the  solid  phosphide  of 
hydrogen,  HI",  produced,  together  with  the  liquid  compound  (3),  by  the  continued 
action  of  hydroehlorie  acid  gas  on  the  ftrst-mentioned  compound,  (CH-')-P. — The.se 
compounds  were,  however,  but  imperfectly  studied  by  their  di.scoverer :  for  the  mode  of 
preparation  above  mentioned  was  dangerous,  and  did  not  yield  them  in  quantity  suffi- 
cient for  satisfactory  investigation.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  their  discovery  there  were 
but  few  bodies  known  with  wliieh  they  could  be  naturally  connected,  the  ammonia- 
bases  not  having  been  discovered  till  afterwards  ;  consequently  they  did  not  at  the 
time  excite  the  attention  which  they  really  deserved. 

A  few  years  later  Caliours  and  H ofman n  (Compt.  rend.  xli.  831;  Chem.  Gaz. 
1855,  p.  11),  by  a  similar  mode  of  proceeding  with  phosphide  of  sodium  and  iodide  of 
methyl,  obtained  the  compounds  (CIP)-P,  (CH-')^P  and  (CiI-'')'PI,  the  latter  being  a 
crystalline  compound  analogous  to  iodide  of  tetramethylammonium  ;  and  Eerie  (J.  pr. 
Chem.  ixvi.  78),  by  acting  upon  phosphide  of  sodium  with  iodide  of  ethyl  obtained  tlio 
compound  (C'-H^)^P  as  a  yellow  strongly  fuming  li(|uid,  wliieh  when  heated  witli 
iodide  of  ethyl  yielded  the  crystalline  iodide  (C"H*)^PI.  But  this  mode  of  preparing 
the  phosphorus-bases  is  also  difficult  and  dangerous,  inflammable  and  detonating  com- 
pounds being  formed,  and  complex  products  obtained,  which  are  very  difficult  to 
separate. 

The  phosphorus-bases  containing  1  and  2  atoms  of  alcohol-radicle  are  but  little 
known,  as  no  method  of  obtaining  tliem  in  a  pure  state  lias  yet  been  discovered  ;  but 
those  derived  from  phosphiue,  IIT,  by  the  substitution  of  3  atoms  of  alcohol -radicle 
for  3  atoms  of  hydrogen,  may  be  obtained  pure  and  in  any  required  quantity  by  sub- 
jecting the  zinc-compounds  of  the  alcohol-radicles  to  the  action  of  trichloride  of  phos- 
phorus in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  anhydride.  Zinc-ethyl,  for  example,  treated  in 
this  manner  yields  chloride  of  zinc  and  tri  ethy  Iphosph  i  n  e  : 

2PCP  +  3Zn"(C-H^)=    =    3Zn"CP  +  2(C-IP)'P. 

The  triethylphosphine  remains  combined  with  the  chloride  of  zinc,  but  may  be  liberated 
by  distillation  with  aqueous  potash,  which  converts  the  chloride  of  zinc  into  chloride 
and  zincate  of  potassium  : 

3Zn"CP.2(C-H^)-'P  +  12KII0    =    2(C=n^)^P  +  3K=Zu"0=  +  6KC1  +  6IP0. 

Triethylphosphine  and  trimethylphosphine  (the  only  two  compounds  of 
this  type  hitherto  examined)  are  volatile  strongly  alkaline  liquids,  which  unite  readily 
with  acids,  forming  erystallisable  and  for  the  most  part  vei-y  soluble  salts.  When 
treated  with  the  iodides  of  monatomic  ak-ohol-radivh  s,  they  yield  crystalline  iodides  of 
monophosphoniums,  of  the  type  R^PI,  analogous  to  iodide  of  tetrethylammonium  ; 
and  these  iodides,  when  decomposed  by  moist  oxide  of  silver  and  by  silver-salts,  yield 
the  hydrates  and  salts  of  the  corresponding  monophosphoniums;  e.g.  triethylphosphine 
treated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  j'ields  iodide  of  methyl-trictliylphosphonium  (CH')(C-'H^)'PI, 

which  is  converted  by  moist  oxide  of  silver  into  the  hydrate,'-^''^  '^^^  ^  ^h|^  ' 

nitrate  of  silver  into  the  nitrate  of  methyl-triethylphosphonium,  (CH3)(C*H^)''P.N0',  &c. 

Numerous  compounds  belonging  to  these  types  have  been  prepared  and  examined 
by  Hofmann  and  Cahours  (Phil.  Trans.  1857,  p.  583;  Chem.  .Soc.  Qu.  .1.  xi.  56; 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  civ.);  and  furtlier  by  Hofmann  (Phil.  Trans.;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J. 
xiii.  289;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  i.  2). 

Triethylphosphine  and  trimethylpho.sphine  unite  with  diatomic  alcoholic  iiroraides, 
chlorides,  &c.,  in  the  proportion  of  1  or  2  at.  of  the  phosphorus-base  to  1  at.  of  the 
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diatomic  ether ;  thus  triethylphosphine  forms  with  bromide  of  ethylene,  the  two  com- 
2)0imds  ^C22j5)^3p"^  |  ^'^^  (C-^^)^^|'  alcoholic  solution  of  tlie  latter  of 

these  compounds,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  is  removable  by  nitrate  of  silver,  whereas 
from  the  former  only  half  the  bromine  can  be  thus  removed.  Hence  Hofmann  regards 
the  latter  compound  as  dibromide  of  ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphoniu m, 

(C^H')'  ^Qi;p[5^3pJ  Br^ ;  the  former  as  bromide  of  bromethyl-trieth  ylphos- 

phonium  [(C^H''Br)(C^IP)'P]Br;  i.  e.  as  bromide  of  tetrethylpihosphonium  in  which 
1  at.  hydrogen  is  I'eplaced  by  bromine.  (See  Asimoniuh-bases,  i.  197  ;  also  Ethylene- 
BASES,  ii.  593.) 

The  last-mentioned  compound  is  susceptible  of  several  remarkable  transformations. 
• — a.  It  is  resolved  hj  heat  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  bromide  of  viny  1-triethy  1- 
phosphonium,  [(C^H^ )( C-ff )»P]Br. 

0.  When  treated  in  dilute  solution  with  hydrate  of  silver,  it  gives  up  all  its  bromine 

and  is  converted  into  the  compound       (C^H'^)'p['       ^J^^^'^te  of  oxethyl-tri- 

ethylphosphonium,^  h1^'       change  consisting  in  the  replacement 

of  the  bromine  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

y.  By  boiling  for  some  time  with  acetate  of  silver,  it  is  converted  into  acetate  of 
vinyl-triethylphosphonium  : 

[(C^H^Br)(C'^H=')3P]Br  +  2A.gCm'0''-  =  [(C2H-')(C^H^)'P]C2ff  0^  +  C'H^O-  +  2AgBr. 

5.  Itunites: — a.  With  1  at.  tritthyl-  or  trimethyl-phoqMnc,  forming  dibromide  of 
ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium,  [(C-H')"(C-H^)''P-]"Br-,  and  ethylene- 
triethyl-trimethyl-diphosphonium,  [{O'lV f\C-W-f{CWyV'^Y'Bv\ 

h.  With  1  at.  ammonia,  ethylamine,  methylamine,  diethylamine,  &c.,  forming  the  d  i  b  ro  - 
mides  of  ethylene-triethyl-phosphammonium,  [(C2H')"(C-H''fiI^PN]Br- ,• 
e  thy  lene- tetrethy  1-phosphammonium  [(C-H')"(C2H^)»H-PN]"Br^  e  thylene- 
triethyl-methyl-phosphammonium,  [(C-ff)"{C-H^)XCH5)HW]Br- ;  ethy- 
1  e n  e  - p  e n t  e t h y  1  - p h 0  s p h a m m o n  i u  m,  [(C-II')"(C-ff  )=HPN]"Br-,  &c. 

c.  With  triethi/larsinc,  (C-H*)'As,  yielding  dibromide  of  ethylene-hexethyl- 
p  h  0  s  p  Ii  a  r  s  o  n  i'  u  m,  [( C^H ' )"( C-H^)''PAs] "Br-. 

Trimethylphosphine  is  acted  upon  in  a  similar  manner  by  dibromide  of  ethylene, 
C^H'Br-  /  C^H'Br^  / 

yielding  the  compounds  ^Qjja^apj  '^^^  (CH^)''P-J'  which  similar  derivatives 

may  be  obtained. 

AH  these  compounds  have  been  discovered  and  investigated  by  Hofmann  (Phil. 
Trans.  1860,  pp.  449,  497;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  7:^,  316;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl. 
i.  2,  145,  177,  306). 

The  dibromides  of  methylene,  tritylene,  tetrylene,  amylene,  and  benzylene  likewise 
react  in  a  similar  manner  with  triethylphosphine,  but  the  resulting  compomids  are 
difficult  to  separate,  and  have  not  been  much  examined. 

Lastly,  atriphosphonium-compound,  namely,  tri -  iodide  offormyl-enn- 
ethyl-phosphouium  [(CH)"'(C-H*)''P^]"'I^,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodoform 
on  triethylphosphine.   (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  189;  xi.  290.) 


I.   MONOPHOSPHINES  AND  M  0  N  O  P  H  O  S  PH  O  N I TM  S. 


a.  Methyl-compounds. 


Trimethylpbospbiae,  (CII^)'P. — This  base  is  produced  by  the  action  of  trichloride 
of  phosphorus  on  zinc-nietliyl,  the  process  being  conducted  in  the  manner  to  be  here- 
after described  for  the  preparation  of  triethylphosphine  (p.  609).  As  the  base  is  ex- 
tremely volatile,  the  stream  of  liydrogen  iu  which  it  is  distilled  must  be  very  slow,  and 
the  receiver  must  be  kept  at  a  low  temperature. 

Trimethylphosphine  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid,  heavier  than  water, 
having  a  strong  refracting  power,  and  an  indescribably  nauseous  odour,  and  boiling 
between  40^  and  42°.  It  is  insoluble  Ln  water.  Its  solution  in  hj-drochloric  acid 
yields,  with  chloride  of  platimim,  an  orange-yellow  indistinctly  crystalline  precipitate, 
2(CH')'HPCl.PtCl\  which  is  easily  decomposed  at  lOO'^. 

Trimetliylphosphine,  like  the  corresponding  arsines  and  stibines  (i.  340,  398),  unites 
with  2  at.  of  a  monatomic  element,  CI,  Br,  &c.,  and  with  1  at.  of  a  diatomic  element, 
O,  S,  &c. 

The  oxide,  (CH')^PO,  is  produced : — 1.  By  the  direct  oxidation  of  trimethylphos- 
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phiiic.  This  substancp  lias  a  very  powerful  attraction  for  oxygen,  fuming  and  some- 
times taking  fire  in  contact  with  the  air.  On  distilling  it,  even  when  recently  prepared, 
tlie  neck  of  the  retort  becomes  covered  in  the  last  stage  of  the  operation,  with  a  beauti- 
ful network  of  crystals  of  the  oxide;  they  may  readily  be  obtained  in  larger  quantity 
by  exposing  the  base  to  a  slow  current  of  dry  air. — 2.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  the 
hydrate  of  tetramethylphosphoniura,  marsh-gas  being  given  off  at  the  same  time. 
(CH^)-'PHO      =      (CH^)3P0    +  CK'. 

Tlie  scknide,  (CH')'PSe,  obtained  by  the  action  of  seleniimi  on  trimethylphosphine, 
crystallises  like  the  ethyl-compound  (p.  613),  melts  at  84°.  In  contact  with  the  air  it 
blackens,  with  separation  of  selenium,  and  gives  off  the  odour  of  mesitilene  (iii.  930). 

The  sulphide,  (CH^)'PS,  is  obtained  by  gi-adually  adding  flowers  of  sidphur  to  an 
ethereal  solution  of  trimethylpliosphine,  or  by  distilling  trimethylphosphine  with  cin- 
nabar. It  is  not  produced  by  treating  the  oxide  with  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of 
ammonium.  Crystallises  from  a  highly  concentrated  aqueous  solution  in  masses  of 
well-formed  four-sided  prisms,  which  melt  at  105°.    (Hofmann  and  Cahours.) 

Tetramethylpliospbonium,  (CH^)T. — This  base,  like  all  others  formed  on  the 
ammonium-type,  is  not  known  in  the  free  state. 

The  iodide,  (CH')'PI,  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  methyl  on  an  ethereal 
solution  of  trimethylphosphine.  It  is  a  white  crystalline  mass  which,  when  recently 
prepared,  exJiibits  the  silvery  lustre  of  sublimed  naphthalene,  and  assumes  a  slightly 
reddish  colour  in  contact  with  the  air.  Treated  with  oxide  of  silver,  and  water  it 
yields  a  very  caustic  solution  of  hydrate  of  tctramcthylphosphonium. 

The  gold-salt,  (CH»)'PCl.AuCl».— Obtained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  chloride  of 
tetramethylphosphonium  and  trichloride  of  gold,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in 
brilliant  yellow  needles. 

Platinum-salt,  2(011^)^01. PtCl'. — The  solution  of  the  oxide  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  yields  a  platinum-salt,  which  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  crystallises  from  water  in  beautiful  octahedrons*  (Hofmann  and 
Cahours.) 

;8.  Eihyl-comj)Ounds. 

Trietbylphosphlne.  CH'T  =  {QP^W'JS.— Formation.  1.  By  the  action  oi 
trichloride  of  phosphorus  on  zinc-ethyl  (Hofmann  and  Cahours,  p.  607). — 2.  By 
the  action  of  phosphide  of  sodium  on  iodide  of  ethyl  (Berl6,  p.  607). — 3.  Crystalline 
phosphide  of  zinc  heated  with  iodide  of  ethyl  in  a  sealed  tube  to  170° — 180°,  yields 
zinc-iodide  of  tetrethylphosphoninm,  2(C-H*)TI.Zn"P,  which,  when  distilled  with 
potash,  yields  triethylphospliine  (Cahours,  Ann.  Oh.  Pharm.  cxii.  228;  exxii.  192; 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  432;  1861,  p.  557). — 4.  When  a  mixture  of  zinc,  phosphorus,  and 
dry  ethylie  iodide  is  heated  in  a  sealed  tube  to  150° — 160°,  there  is  produced,  together 
with  zinc-ethyl,  a  mixture  of  iodozincate  of  triethylphosphonium,  2(C-H^)'HPI.Zn"I^, 
iodozincate  of  tetrethylphosphonium,  2(C-H^)''PI.Zn"P,  and  a  compound  of  zinc-' 
iodide  with  oxide  of  triethylphosphine,  (C'H^)''P^O.Zn"I^.  These  compounds  are 
separated  by  their  different  degrees  of  solubility  in  water,  the  first-mentioned  being 
the  least  and  the  second  the  most  soluble.  The  first  yields  triethylphosphine  when 
treated  with  potash  in  the  cold ;  the  third  yields  it  when  heated  with  solid  potash; 
■while  the  second  does  not  yield  it  when  treated  with  potash  either  in  the  cold  or  with 
aid  of  heat.    (Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  291.) 

Preparation. — A  tubulated  retort /  is  joined  to  a  receiver  c  [fig.  738)  which  in  its 
turn  is  connected  with  a  wide  glass  tube  d,  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  13o°  and  acting 
like  a  second  receiver.  The  angle  of  this  tube  is  filled  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus, 
and  the  tube  is  connected  with  a  large  cylinder  c,  which  is  supplied  by  a  suitable 
apparatus,  a,  h,  with  dry  carbonic  anhydride.  As  soon  as  the  carbonic  anhydride  has 
expelled  the  air  from  the  reservoir,  tube,  receiver,  and  retort,  an  exit-tube  from  the 
reservoir,  up  to  that  time  closed  by  a  caoutchouc  cap,  is  opened  to  let  out  the  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  evolution  of  which  is  maintained  during  the  whole  operation.  Ti  e 
tubulature  of  the  retort  is  now  connected  with  the  copper  digester  in  which  the  zinc- 
ethyl  has  been  prepared ;  and  as  soon  as  the  retort  has  received  a  charge  of  the 
ethereal  solution  of  zinc-ethyl,  there  is  fixed  into  the  same  tubulature  a  dropping 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  glass  globe  g,  with  a  tubulatitre  and  stopper  at  the  top,  and 
terminating  below  in  a  glass  tube  in  which  a  stopcock  is  fitted.  This  apparatus  is 
filled  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus,  and  by  appropriately  adjusting  the  stopcock  and 
opening  or  closing  the  stopper  of  the  glass  globe,  any  desii'cd  flow  of  the  liquid  can  be 
maintained  with  the  greatest  nicety.  However  slowly  the  trichloride  may  bo  added, 
and  however  well,  moreover,  the  retort  and  receiver  may  be  cooled  by  water  or  ice,  the 
action  is  nevertheless  so  violent,  that  all  the  ether,  and  with  it  a  large  quantity  of  the 
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zinc-ethyl,  passes  over  into  the  receiver.  By  the  powerful  ebullition  which  pcaiodieally 
ensues,  a  portion  of  the  vapour  is  driven  even  into  the  bent  tube,  and  a  considerable 
loss  of  zinc-ethyl  is  incurred,  unless  this  tube  is  filled  with  trichloride  of  phosphorus, 

Fig.  738. 


which  greedily  absorbs  every  trace  of  the  former  compound.    This  fluid  valve, 

ascending  and  descending  in  the  tube,  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  reaction, 
regulates  the  function  of  the  apparatus  so  perfectly,  that  the  operation,  which  always 
takes  several  hours,  continues  by  itself  wlien  once  begun.  Sometimes  the  absorption  is 
so  violent  that  the  trichloride  of  phosphorus  in  the  tube  is  sucked  back  into  the 
receiver,  but  even  then  no  loss  is  to  be  feared,  since  the  tube  is  connected  with  the 
reservoir  filled  with  carbonic  anhydride.  The  first  drops  of  tricliloride  of  phosphorus 
which  fall  into  the  solution  of  zinc-ethyl,  hiss  like  water  when  eoming  in  contact  with 
red-hot  iron.  The  action  becomes  by  and  by  less  ^dolent,  and  as  soon  as  an  evolution 
of  heat  is  no  longer  perceptible,  the  operation  is  terminated.  There  remain  in  the 
retort,  in  the  receiver,  in  the  bent  tube,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  carbonic  acid 
reservoir,  two  liquid  layers, — the  one  a  heavy,  pale  straw-coloured,  thick  liquid,  the 
other  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobile  liquid  floating  on  the  former. 

The  upper  liquid  is  a  mixture  of  ether  and  trichloride  of  phosphorus ;  the  lower, 
which  usually  solidifies  on  cooling,  is  a  compound  of  triethj'lphosphiue  with  chloride  of 
zinc,  and  from  this,  after  the  upper  layer  has  been  decanted,  the  phosphorus-base  may 
be  separated  by  distillation  with  potash.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mixed  with  water,  the 
retort  is  filled  with  hydrogen,  and  strong  potash-ley  is  allowed  to  fiow  slowly  into  it. 
On  distQling  the  mixture  in  a  slow  stream  of  hydrogen,  the  triethylphosphine  passes 
with  the  aqueous  vapour,  and  floats  on  the  condensed  water  in  the  receiver.  It  is 
separated  by  a  tap-funnel,  dried  over  sticks  of  potash,  and  rectified  in  a  stream  of  dry 
hydrogen.  (Hofmann  and  C  ah  ours,  p.  607;  Hofmann,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  290.) 

Properties. — Triethylphosphine  is  a  transparent,  colourless,  mobUe,  strongly  refract- 
ing liquid.  Specific  gravity,  0'812  at  15°.  Boils  at  127"5°  under  a  barometric  pressure 
of  0-744:  mm.  Its  odour  is  penetrating,  almost  benumbing,  but  still  not  disagreeable, 
and  in  a  diluted  state,  resembles  that  of  tlie  hyacinth.  Long-continued  working  with 
this  substance  produces  head-ache  and  sleeplessness.  When  recently  prepared,  it  is 
without  action  on  vegetable  colours,  but  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  seconds,  it 
shows  a  constantly  increasing  acid  reaction. 

Reactions. — 1.  Triethylphosphine  is  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  all 
proportions  in  alcohol  and  ether. — 2.  It  unites  slowly  -with  acids,  forming  mostly 
crystallisable,  but  extremely  soluble  and  deliquescent  salts,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
salts  of  triethylphosphonium:  e.g.  (C-ff)'P.HCl  =  (C=ff)^HP.Cl. 

3.  Triethylphosphine  rapidly  absorbs  occygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  the 
oxide,  (C^H^)'PO.  In  piire  oxygen  gas  it  often  takes  fixe  and  decomposes,  emitting 
dense  white  fumes  of  phosphoric  anhydride.  A  mixture  of  oxygen  gas  and  vapour  of 
triethylphosphine  explodes  with  violence  when  heated. 

4.  With  sulphur  and  selenium,  triethylphosphine  unites  directly,  forming  the  crys- 
talline compounds,  (C^H*)'PS  and  (C'H^)'PSe  ;  also  with  sulphide  of  carbon,  forming 
beautiful  red  crystals  of  the  compound  2(C^H*)T.CS^  The  formation  of  this  compound 
takes  place  so  readUy  that  triethylphosphine  and  sulphide  of  carbon  act  as  extremely 
delicate  tests  one  for  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  liquid  containing  free  triethylphosphine  (or 
trimethylphosphine)  be  poured  into  a  watch-glass,  and  the  vapour  of  the  carbonic  sul- 
phide allowed  to  flow  upon  it  from  an  inclined  bottle,  the  watch-glass  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  beautiful  network  of  the  red  crystals.  If  the  phosphorus-base  is 
present  in  the  form  of  a  salt,  it  must  first  be  liberated  by  adding  a  drop  of  potash. 
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Conversely,  triethylpliosphine  may  bo  very  advantageously  used  for  detecting  small 
quantities  of  carbonic  sulphide,  as  in  the  most  volatile  fractions  of  coal-tar  naphtha, 
and  in  coal-gas  (i.  777). 

5.  When  triethylphosphino  is  poured  into  a  flask  containing  chlorine,  every  drop 
takes  fire,  with  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphoric  chloride,  and  separation 
of  charcoal.  If  however  the  action  be  moderated,  crystalline  compounds  are  formed. 
It  also  unites  dii-eetly  with  iodine  and  bromine,  the  combination  being  attended  with 
great  evolution  of  heat  and  sometimes  with  inflammation. — 6.  In  cyanogen  gas  it 
solidifies  to  a  brown  resin. 

7.  Dihromidc  of  ethylene  and  its  isomer,  hromidc  of  bromcthyl,  unite  with 
1  at.  triethylphosphine,  forming  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium, 
[(C-H^Br)(C-'lP)^P]Br,  and  with  2  at.  t  riethylphosphino  forming  dibromide  of  ethylene- 
hexethyldiphosphonium,  [(C'H'')"(C*H^)"P-]"Br-. — 8.  Dichloride  of  ethylene  axidL  mono- 
chlorinated  chloride  of  ethyl  act  in  a  similar  manner. — 9.  Di-iodide  of  ethylene  however 
acts  in  a  different  manner.  When  brought  into  contact  with  dry  triethylphosphine, 
it  forms,  generally  with  explosion,  ethylene  gas  and  iodide  of  triethylphosphine,  and 
with  alcoholic  trii'thy)phos]iliine  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  generally  consisting 
of  hydriodatc  of  ti-ietliylphosphine. 

10.  When  triethylphosphine  is  heated  with  ethylic  chloracdate,  C-W{C-W)C\0-, 
mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  common  ether  to  moderate  the  action,  a  sticky  mass  is 
formed,  which  on  addition  of  plutinic  chloride,  forms  the  crystallisable  chloroplatinate 

of  triethyl-oxethacctylphosphouium,  q2jj-.;(^q-'ji50)'0  [  ^'  '^^alogous  to  the  ammonium- 
base  produced  in  like  manner  from  chloracetic  ether  and  triethylamine  (ii.  563). 
(Hofmann,  Proe.  Roy.  Soe.  xi.  52o.) 

Triethylphosphine  unites  with  sulphocyanatc  of  allyl  (volatile  oil  of  mustard), 

forming  allyl-triethj'l-sulphocarbophosphamidc,  C^H'  Ip;    and  with  sulphocyanatc 

of  phenyl,  forming  the  analogous  phenyl-eompound.  The  sulphocyanatcs  of  methyl, 
etkyl,amyl  and  ethylene,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  unite  directly  with  triethylphosphine, 
but  undergo  decomposition,  yielding  sulphide  of  triethylphosphino  and  a  cyanide  of 
a  phosphonium.    With  sulphocyanate  of  ethyl,  for  example,  the  reaction  is, 

(C=H5)CNS  +  2{Cm'fV    =    (C2H')'PS  +  [(C=H^)'P]CN ; 

and  with  sulphocyanatc  of  ethylene  : 

(C'H')"C^N^S=  +  4(C-H^)'P    =    2(C^H=')'PS  +  [(C=H^)"(C2H=')T=]"C=N^ 

11.  The  alcoholic  cyanatcs,  on  the  other  hand— the  cyanates  of  ethyl  and  phenyl  for 
example — neither  combine  with  triethylphosphine,  nor  are  decomposed  by  it,  but 
merely  undergo  a  molecular  transformation,  being  converted  by  contact  with  it  into 
crystalline  cyanurates.  Cyanic  acid  vapour  passed  through  triethylphosphine  yields  a 
white  deposit  of  cyanuric  acid. 

12.  Triethylphosphine  and  nwrcaptan  mixed  together  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  do  not  act  on  one  another  even  at  100°  ;  but  if  air  has  access  to  the 
mixture,  crystals  of  sulphide  of  triethylphosphine  are  gradually  formed,  the  result 
being  due  to  the  oxidation  of  the  triethylphosphine  at  the  expense  of  atmospheric 
oxygen,  and  the  subsequent  conversion  of  the  oxide  into  sulphide,  according  to  the 
equation : 

(C=ff)»PO  +  C=H«S    =    C^H^O  +  (C2ff)TS. 

It  is  only,  however,  at  the  instant  of  formation  of  the  oxide  that  this  reaction  takes 
place ;  for  ready  formed  oxide  of  triethylphosphine  and  mercaptan  brought  together 
under  the  most  varying  conditions  of  pressure  and  temperature  do  not  yield  a  trace  of 
sulphide  of  triethylphosphine. 

i:i.  Sulphide  of  nitrogen  (p.  109)  is  decomposed  by  triethylphosphine,  gas  being 
evolved,  and  a  yellowish  liquid  formed,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  fibrous  mass 
of  crystals  of  sulphide  of  triethylphosphine. 

Compounds  of  Triethylphosphine. 

Chloride,  BnoMrDE,  AND  Iodide  of  TiirETiiTLPHOSPHiNE. — Oxide  of  triethylphosphine 
wh(  n  treated  with  hydrocliloric,  hydrobromic  and  hydriodic  acids,  is  converted  into  the 
corresponding  chloride,  bromide,  and  iodide,  (C^H^)'-'PCP,  &c.,  which  closely  resemble 
the  oxide  in  their  general  properties.  They  are  liquids  which  gradually  solidify  in  the 
exsiccator  ;  the  crystals  fuse  at  100°  and  begin  to  volatilise,  although  their  boihng 
point  is  very  high.  The  compounds  of  triethylphosphine  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and 
iodine  may  also  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  these  elements  in  aqueous  or  alcohoUc 
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solutions  upon  the  phosphorus-base  itself.  Both  methods,  however,  furnish  products 
which  are  diflScult  to  purify. 

Triethylphosphine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  hydrochloric,  hydrobromic, 
hydriodic,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  ;  but  they  can  be  obtained  in  the  dry  state  only 
by  means  of  the  exsiccator. 

Chloroplatinate,  2[(C2H*)=P.HCl].Pti'CP.— The  solution  of  the  base  in  hydrochloric 
acid  forms  with  platinic  cliloride  a  ci-ystaUine  double  salt,  which  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

lodogincatc,  2[(C-IP)*P.HI.].Zn"12. — The  product  formed  by  heating  dry  iodide  of 
ethyl  with  zinc  and  phosphorus  to  150° — 160°  for  several  hours  (p.  609),  forms  with 
wai-m  water  a  solution  which  when  left  to  evaporate  deposits  an  oil  which  crystallises  on 
cooling  (p.  609);  and  by  repeatedly  crystallising  this  product  from  hot  water  and 
alcohol,  the  iodozincate  is  obtained  in  large  white  crystals  which  give  off  triethyl- 
phosphine when  treated  with  potash  even  in  the  cold  (Hofmann).  When  crystallised 
phosphide  of  zinc  is  heated  for  some  time  with  iodide  of  ethyl  to  170° — 180°,  and  the 
product  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  is  obtained,  which,  when  left  to 
evaporate  very  slowly,  deposits,  together  with  iodide  of  tetrethylphosphonium,  beautiful 
tablets  of  the  iodozincate  of  triethylphosphine.  (Cahours.) 

Oxide  of  Triethylphosphine,  (C-H^)'PO. — This  compound  is  produced :  1.  By  the 
direct  combination  of  triethylphosphine  mth  free  oxygen.  The  base  has,  indeed,  so 
strong  an  affinity  for  oxygen  that  it  cannot  be  distilled  ^vithout  oxidation  except  in 
an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen.  In  the  preparation  of  triethylphosphine  by  the  process 
above  described  (p.  609),  a  quantity  of  the  oxide  always  accumulates  in  the  residues 
left  after  distilling  the  zinc-chloride  compound  with  potash ;  and  these  residues  may  bo 
advantageously  usedfor  preparing  the  oxide.  On  subjecting  them  to  distillation,  part  of 
the  oxide  distils  over  with  the  aqueous  vapour,  while  the  rest  passes  over  only  in  the 
subsequent  dry  distillation  of  the  saline  residue.  The  distUlate,  which  is  an  aqueous 
solution  of  the  oxide,  is  concentrated  as  much  as  possible  over  the  water-bath,  with  or 
without  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  oxide  of  triethylphosphine  is  separated 
as  a  supernatant  oily  layer  by  the  addition  of  solid  potash.  It  is  dried  by  learino-  it 
for  24  hours  in  contact  with  sticks  of  potash,  and  then  redistilled,  the  first  portions 
which  are  watery,  being  rejected,  and  the  receiver  changed  as  soon  as  the  distillate 
begins  to  solidify. 

2.  By  gently  lieating  triethylphosphine  with  oxide  of  mercury  or  oxide  of  silver. 
Considerable  evolution  of  heat  then  takes  place,  the  metal  is  reduced,  and  oxide  of 
triethylphosphine  separates  in  oUy  drops  or  sometimes  sublimes  in  radiated  crystals. 
It  also  separates  in  oily  drops  when  triethylphosphine  is  boiled  with  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  potash  is  added  to  the  highly  concentrated  liquid. 

3.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  hydrate  of  tetrethylphosphonium  : 

(C=H=)^P.H.O    =    (C^ff)TO  +  C'H^ 
On  subjecting  this  compound  to  distillation,  water  passes  over  first,  then  hydride  of 
ethyl  is  given  off  with  strong  intumescence,  and  at  about  200°,  oxide  of  triethyl- 
phosphine distils  over  as  a  viscid  hquid,  solidifying  in  the  neck  of  the  retort  towarda 
the  end  of  the  operation.    (Hofmann  and  Cahours.) 

4.  By  decomposing  the  ehlorozincate  of  tetrethylphosphonium,  2(C-H^)*PCl.Zn"Cl- 
with  solid  potash  and  a  small  quantity  of  water.  An  oil  smelling  of  triethylphosphine 
(probably  hydrate  of  tetrethylphosphonium)  then  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  strono- 
potash-ley,  and  when  subjected  to  distillation  yields  the  oxide  (Pebal,  Ann.  Cli! 
Pharm.  cxx.  194). — 5.  By  the  action  of  heat  on  hydrate  of  oxethyl-triethyl-phosphonium. 
(Hofmann.) 

(C'H'0)(C2H»)^P.H.O    =    (C'ff)TO  +  C^H*  -t-  H^O. 

Oxide  of  triethylphosphine  crystallises  in  white  slender  needles  often  several  inches 
long,  permanent  in  dry  air,  but  deliquescing  rapidly  in  moist  air.  It  melts  at  44° 
and  solidifies  at  the  same  temperature  (Hofmann);  melts  at  .52-9°,  and  solidifies  at 
42°  (Pebal).  Boils  at  240°.  Vapour-density  4-6°  (Hofmann),  by  calculation 
(2  vols.)  =  4-669.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  is  less 
soluble  in  ether  ;  on  evaporating  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions,  the  oxide  separates 
at  fijst  in  the  liquid  form,  and  does  not  solidify  till  every  trace  of  the  solvent  has  been 
expelled  ;  it  is  also  precipitated  as  a  liquid  from  the  alcoholic  solution  by  ether,  and 
from  the  aqueous  solution  by  potash.  It  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  is  converted 
by  hydriodic  or  hydrohromic  acid  into  the  iodide  of  triethvlphosDhine  CC'HM'PI-  or 
the  bromide,  (C^ff  )'PBr'.  J        t      >\       )      ,  or 

Oxide  of  triethylphosphine  forms  crystalline  compounds  with  certain  metallic 

"  a.  With  Cujpric  stdphate,  3(C=H»)'P0.Cu"S0^~When  crystallised  cupric  sulphate  is 
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added  to  heated  oxide  of  triethylpliosphine,  part  dissolves  witli  dcpp  green  colour  wliilo 
another  portion  is  separated  as  a  basic  salt.  The  green  solution  turns  blue  on  addition 
of  a  little  water,  and  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposits  the  com- 
pound in  green  foiu'-sided  prisms  which  deliquesce  in  damp  air,  yielding  needles  of 
oxide  of  triethylphosphino.  The  aqueous  solution  yields  crystals  of  pure  cupric  sulphate. 
(Pebal.) 

/3.  With  Trichloride  of  Gold.—Thii  salt  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
oxide  throws  down  a  deep  yellow  oil  which  crystallises  with  difficulty,  and  is  soluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol.  (Hofmann.) 

y.  With  Stannous  chloride. — Oily  compound  which  does  not  crystallise. 

S.  With  Iodide  of  Zinc,  2(C'-'H^)'P0.Zn"I-. — Separates  on  mixing  the  two  solutions 
as  a  crystalline  precipitate,  or  as  an  oil  which  gradually  solidifies  in  the  crystallino 
form ;  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol.  It  forms  monoclinie  crj'stals  exhibit- 
ing the  combination  ccPco  .  [  ooPco  ]  .  oP  .  ccP  .  [P«  ]  .  —P.*  Ratio  of  axes  a  : 
b:c  =  0-9062  :  1  :  1-3312.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  =  83°  13';  ooP  :  coP  (orthod.) 
=  95°  18';  ooPm  :  ocP  =  132°  21';  ooPoo  :  oP  =  96°  47';  oP  :  ooP  =  94°  34'; 
oP  :  [Pco  ]  =  124°  24';  ccP  :  -P  =  154°  8'.  Twins  occur  with  oP  as  combination- 
face.  Lustre  fatty  on  the  faces,  vitreous  on  tho  fracture.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel 
to  oP  and  coP.    The  crystals  melt  at  99°. 

OxvcHLOKiDE  OF  Triethtlphosphine,  (C-H'*)'^p2CP0. — When  dry  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  is  passed  over  fused  oxide  of  triethylphosjihine,  shining  crystals  of  the  oxy- 
chloride  arc  formed  which  redissolve  in  excess  of  tho  hydrocliloric  acid.  If  heat  be 
then  ajjplied  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  there  remains  a  very  deliquescent  crystalline 
mass,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Tho  solution  treated  with  platinic  chloride 
forms  a  compound  of  that  salt  with  oxide  and  chloride  of  triethylphosphine,  and  when 
treated  with  iodide  of  zinc,  it  generally  yields  a  compound  of  zinc-iodide  with  the  oxido 
of  triethylphosphine,  and  only  seldom  with  the  oxyehloride. 

The  'platinum-compound,  3(C-H^)^P0.(C-H*)'PCP.Pt"CP,  separates  also  imme- 
diately in  tho  crystalline  form  when  dry  oxide  of  triethylphosphine  is  mixed  with  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride.  By  recrystallisation  fi'om  alcohol,  it  is 
obtained  in  large  orange-red,  eix-sided  monoclinie  prisms,  exliibiting  the  faces  ooPoo  , 
oP,  00 P,  +Pco,  +iP.  Ratio  of  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-6308  :  1  :  1-5776.  Angle  of 
inclined  axes  =  73^42';  a>P  :  ooP  (orthod.)  =  113°  22';  oP  :  ooPco  =  106°  18'; 
oP  -.  ooP  =  98°  52';  oP  :  +  Pco  =  110^  12' ;  mP  :  +P  =  160°  3'.  Cleavage  dis- 
tinct parallel  to  +Pco  and  ooP  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  419). 

The  zinc-compound,  (C-H^)'^P'-'CPO.Zn"I^,  forms  transparent  colourless  octahedrons, 
soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Selenide  of  Teiethylphosphute,  (C-H^)''PSe. — Prepared,  like  the  sulphide,  by  the 
direct  combination  of  triethylphosphine  with  selenium  ;  tho  reaction,  however,  is  less 
powerful  than  \^atli  sulphur. — Crystallises  from  water  as  easily  as  the  sulphide,  but  tho 
solution  is  apt  to  undergo  partial  decomposition  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Even  tho 
dry  crystals  are  slowly  reddened  in  the  air.  Melts  at  1 1 2°,  and  is  easily  volatilised 
•with  partial  decomposition.    (Cahours  and  Hofmann.) 

Sulphide  of  Teieth-sxphosphine,  (C=ff)TS. — This  compound  is  produced:  1.  By 
the  direct  combination  of  triethylphosphino  with  sulphur.  Flowers  of  sulphur  aro 
gradually  introduced  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylphosphine  till  a  portion 
remains  undissolved,  the  liquid  effervescing  on  each  addition.  The  ether  is  then 
volatilised,  and  the  residuary  mixture  of  the  sulphide  and  free  sulphur  treated  with 
boiling  water,  which  dissolves  the  sulphide  and  on  cooling  deposits  it  in  perfectly  pure 
crystals. — 2.  By  distilling  triethylphosphine  with  cinnabar,  which  is  then  reduced  to 
mereurous  sulphide  or  to  metallic  mercury. — 3.  By  tho  action  of  triethylphosphine  on 
sulphide  of  nitrogen  (p.  611). — 4.  By  the  decomposition  of  carbosulphide  of  triethyl- 
phosphine with  water  or  sUver-oxide, — 5.  By  tho  action  of  mercaptan  on  triethylphos- 
phine in  pi-esence  of  air  (p.  611). 

By  slowly  cooling  tho  aqueous  solution,  the  compound  is  obtained  in  beaiitlful  whito 
needle-shaped  crystals  often  five  or  six  inches  long.  These  crystals  are  six-sided 
prisms  with  pyramidal  summits  (system  hexagonal),  exhibiting  the  combination  ooP  . 
P,  rarely  with  ooP2.  Length  of  principal  axis  =  0-8211.  Angle  P  :  P  in  tho  termi- 
nal edges  =  143°  16';  in  the  lateral  edges  =  78°  9' ;  P  :  ooP  =  129°  4'.  They  aro 
optically  positive,  the  index  of  refraction  being  1-65  for  the  extraordinary,  and  1-59  for 
the  ordinary  ray  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  423).  The  compound  melts  at  94°,  and  resoli- 
difies at'88°    When  heated  beyond  100°,  it  is  volatUised  and  diffuses  a  white  vapour 

*  The  crystalline  forms  and  optical  properties  of  this  and  the  other  compounds  of  the  phosphorus-bases, 
as  determined  by  Q  uin  ti  no  Se  1 1  a,  are  fully  described  in  Hofmann's  Memoir  (Phil.  Trans.  18C0,p.409); 
also  in  Sella's  IMemoir,  "  SuUc  forme  crinalline  di  alcurii  sa/i  derivati  riaW  ammoniaca,"  Torino,  1861 
(from  the  "  Memorie  della  Reale  Accademia  delle  Scienze  di  Torino  "  pi]  .\x.).  See  also  Jahrefb.  I860, 
p.  331  ct  scq. ;  1S61,  p.  407  cl  icq. 
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having  a  disagreeable  sulpliur  odour,  •n-liieh  is  but  slightly  perceptible  at  common  tcm- 
peratiu-es.  "When  heated  with  a  quantity  of  water  not  sufficient  for  its  solution,  it 
rises  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  transparent  oil  which  is  copiously  volatilised  with 
the  aqueous  vapour. 

Sulphide  of  triethylphosphine  is  instantaneously  decomposed  hy  potassium  ov  sodium 
with  separation  of  trietliylphosphine. 

It  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  only  a  small  quantity  remaining 
dissolved  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It  is  still  less  soluble  in  alkaline  liquids.  On 
adding  an  alkali  to  the  oold  aqueous  solution,  the  mixture  becomes  turbid  and  soon 
deposits  small  crystals.  On  adding  potash  to  the  boiling  saturated  aqueous  solution, 
the  sulphide  instantly  separates  in  oily  drops,  which,  as  the  liquid  cools,  rapidly  solidify 
into  spherical  aggregates  of  crystals.  It  dissolves  even  more  readily  in  alcohol  and 
ether,  and  in  disulphide  of  carbon  almost  without  limit ;  from  this  solvent  it  does  not 
crystallise  perfectly. 

The  aqueous  solution  is  without  action  on  vegetable  colours;  the  compound  never- 
theless appears  to  possess  weak  basic  properties.  It  dissolves  more  readUy  in  ht/dro- 
chloric  acid,  especially  when  concentrated,  than  in  water,  and  the  solution  furnishes 
with  tetrachloride  of  platinum  a  yellow  precipitate,  which  however  rapidly  cakes  into  ii 
resinous  mass,  giving  indications  of  decomposition  by  the  separation  of  platinic  sulphide. 
The  sulphide  also  dissolves  in  dilute  sidphuric  and  nitric  acids ;  concentrated  nitric 
acid  decomposes  it ;  the  fuming  acid  gives  rise  to  a  sort  of  detonation.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  not  aifected  by  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  mercuric  oxide,  even  at 
the  boiling  temperature ;  the  alcoholic  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  instantaneously 
decomposed,  with  separation  of  the  sulphide  of  lead,  silver,  or  mercury. 

Caebostjlphide  of  TfiEETHYLPHOSPHiNE,  (C-'H^)''P.CS-  =  (Q^.i)5|3-  Trietliyl- 

phosphine  and  disulphide  of  carbon  combine  together  with  ^dolence,  fonniug  a  red 
crystalline  mass.  On  mixing  the  two  substances  in  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  the 
compound  immediately  separates  in  red  crystalline  lamina?,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  alcohol,  and  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It  forms  dark  red  mo- 
noelinic  prisms,  in  which  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  1'5970  :  1  :  0'9205.  Angle  b  :  c  = 
66°  49'.  Observed  faces  coPco ,  [  ccPoo  ],  oP,  o=P,  +Pqo.  Angle  ooP  :  o=P  (orthod.) 
=  65°  19';  oP  :  ooPoo  =  123°  11';  oP  :  ooP  =  119°  0';  oP  :  +  Poo  =  122°  47'. 
Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  [  ccPoo"]  and  ooPoo  (PhU.  Trans.  1860,  p.  428).  It 
melts  at  90°  and  votatilises  at  100°.  Heated  with  water  in  a  sealed  tube  to  100°  for 
several  days,  it  is  decomposed,  with  formation  of  sulphide  and  oxide  of  triethylphos- 
phine, hydrate  of  methyl-triethylphosphonium,  and  carbonic  disulphide,  the  latter 
being  further  partly  converted  by  the  water  into  carbonic  dioxide  and  sulphydric 
acid : 

4[(C2ff  )T.CS^]  +  2H20  =  2(C2ff)TS  +  (C^ff/PO  +  (CH')(C2ff)TH0  +  ZCS\ 

The  alcoholic  solution  boiled  with  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver  yields  sulphide  of  tri- 
ethylphosphine together  with  metallic  silver,  sulphide  of  sUver,  and  carbonic  dioxide : 

(C-H'')'P.CS=  +  2Ag-0  =  (C-H=')TS  +  Ag-S  +  Ag=  +  00==. 

Carbosulphide  of  triethylphosphine  dissolves  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
precipitated  by  potash  or  ammonia  without  alteration.  The  acid  solution  forms  with 
trichloride  of  gold  and  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  yellow  amorphous  double  salts, 
which  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  change  colour  and  give  off  hydrochloric  acid 
dm-ing  drying,    lha  platinum-salt  =  2[(C2H.=')'P.CS=']  H-CP.Pt"CP.  (Hofmann.) 

(CS)" 

SoT.PHOCYANATB  OF  TErETHYLPHOsPHONruM:,  (C=H:^)='HP.CNS  =  (C2ff)'>  J,-  Pro- 

H  )^ 

dueed  by  dissolving  triethylphosphine  in  sulphocyanic  acid.  When  heated,  it  partly 
volatilises  undccomposed,  but  the  greater  part  suffers  decomposition,  giving  off  sulphide 
and  carbo-sulphide  of  triethylphosphine,  together  with  free  carbonic  disulphide  and 
leaving  a  brown  ill-defined  substance  which  gives  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  an 
alkali.  (Hofmann.) 

Tetrethylpbosptaonium,  (C-II^)'P. — Known  only  in  combination.  The  hydrate, 
(C'H*)^P> 

jj  C  obtained  by  the  action  of  silver-oxide  on  the  iodide.  A  strongly  alka- 
line, nearly  inodorous  bitter  liquid  is  thereby  formed,  which  retains  a  little  silver  in 
solution,  and  dries  up  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  crystalline,  extremely  deliquescent  mass, 
the  silver  separating  at  the  same  time  as  a  black  powder,  or  as  a  brilliant  metallic 
mirror.  This  mass  when  redissolved  in  water  yields  a  coloui'less  liquid  free  fi-om  silver, 
but  generally  containing  carbonic  acid.  The  solid  hydrate  absorbs  water  and  carbonic 
acid  with  avidity. 
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In  its  deportment  with  other  substances,  hydrate  of  tetrethylphosphonium  resemljles 
hydrate  of  tetrethylammonium  (ii.  661),  its  solution  reacting  with  metallic  salts, — 
like  a  solution  of  caustic  potash ;  but  some  of  the  precipitates,  e.  g.  alumina  and  zinc- 
oxide,  dissolve  less  readily  in  excess  of  the  phosphorus-base. 

The  hydrate  is  resolved  by  heat  into  hydride  of  ethyl  and  oxide  of  triethylphosphine 
(p.  612).  If  however  it  has  been  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air  and  has  absorbed 
carbonic  acid,  a  different  decomposition  takes  place,  the  carbonate  of  tetrethylphospho- 
nium being  resolved  into  triethylphosphine  and  carbonate  of  ethyl,  which  passes  over 
in  the  form  of  an  inflammable  aromatic  liquid,  without  any  evolution  of  permanent 
gas: 

[(C^H=)'P]'CO»     =      2(C=H^)3P    +  (C^H»)2C0'. 

Salts  of  Tetrethylphosphonium. — The  hydrate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric,  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids,  forming  erystallisable  deliquescent  salts,  soluble  in  alcohol  but  for 
the  most  part  insoluble  in  ether.  The  hydrochlorate  forms  sparingly  soluble  precipi- 
tates with  trichloride  of  gold  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum.  The  gold-salt, 
(C-II^)''P.AuCl^,  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  shining  yellow  needles.  The 
•platimim-salt,  2(C-H*)''P.PtCl',  is  a  pale  orange-yellow  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  decomposing  at  100°.  When  recry- 
stallised  from  boiling  water,  it  forms  regular  octahccbons  having  their  summits  replaced 
by  faces  of  the  cube. 

Chlorozincate,  2(C^H^)'PCl.Zn"Cl-. — When  oxyehloride  of  phosphorus  is  added  by 
drops  to  pure  zinc-ethyl,  a  violent  reaction  is  set  up  (explosive  if  an  ethereal  solution  of 
zinc-ethyl  is  used),  and  a  colourless  syrup  is  formed  which  gradually  solidifies  to  a 
vitreous  mass,  which  is  decomposed  by  water  into  gaseous  hydride  of  ethyl,  insoluble 
oxyehloride  of  zinc,  and  a  solution  which  when  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields  the 
chlorozincato  in  colom-less  transparent  dimetric  crystals  : 

4Zn"(C2H=)2  +  2P0C1'    =    2(C2H')*PCl.Zn"CP  -t-  2Zn"0  +  Zn"Cl'. 

The  double  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air  and  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Pebal,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxx.  198.) 

Iodide,  (C^H^)''PI. — On  mixing  triethylphosphine  with  iodide  of  ethyl,  a  violent 
action  ensues  after  a  few  moments,  the  liquid  effervescing  with  almost  explosive  violence, 
and  then  solidifying  in  a  white  crystalline  mass.  If  an  ethereal  solution  of  triethylphos- 
phine is  used,  the  crystals  form  more  slowly.  It  is  also  produced  by  submitting 
hydrate  of  ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphoniura  (p.  621)  to  the  action  of  heat,  and  neu- 
tralising the  alkaline  residue  (which  contains  hydrate  of  tetrethylphosphonium)  with 
hydriodic  acid. 

Iodide  of  tetrethylphosphonium  crystallises  in  rhombohedral  combinations  (more  or 
less  complex  according  to  the  mode  of  preparation)  of  the  faces  oR,  ccP2,  ft,  —  ^R, 
§P2.  The  angles  of  these  several  faces  in  the  terminal  edges  are  as  follows  :  R  :  R  = 
83°  26' ;  iP2  :  iP2  =  127°  5' ;  ^2  :  |P2  =  139°;-^R:-fR  =  ,111°46';R: 
oR  =  120°  28';'  oR  :  fP2  =  117°.  Isbmorphous  with  iodide  of  silver.  '  (Phil.  Trans. 
1860,  p.  533  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  478.) 

The  iodide  is  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  The 
aqueous  solution  crystaUises  on  addition  of  potash-solution,  in  which  this  compound, 
like  the  iodides  of  tetramethylammonium  and  tetrethylammonium  (ii.  562  ;  iii.  999), 
is  but  slightly  soluble.  From  the  alcoholic  solution  it  is  deposited  on  addition  of 
ether,  as  a  crystalline  powder.  If  ether  be  added  to  a  cold  alcoholic  solution,  as  long 
as  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  dissolved  by  boUing,  well-formed  crystals  of  the  iodide 
are  deposited  on  cooling. 

lodozincatc,  2(C-H^)'PI.Zn"I-. — This  salt,  which  constitutes  the  chief  product  of  the 
action  of  ethylic  iodide  on  crystallised  phosphide  of  zinc  (p.  609),  forms  beautiful 
yellowish  crystals.  (Cahours.) 

nCethyl-tTietbylpbospbonlutn,  (CH3)(C'H5)9p.— The  iodide,  {Q'K%Qm?yVl,  is 
produced  by  direct  combination  of  methylic  iodide  with  triethylphosphine.  The  hydrate 
is  obtained  by  treating  the  iodide  with  silver-hydrate,  or  by  heating  carbosulphide  of 
triethylphosphine  with  water  (p.  614).  The  .aqueous  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric 
acid  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum  yields  the  ylatimim-salt,  2(CH^)(C^H*)<PCl.PtCl«. 

Etbyl-trlmetbylphospbonium,  (C=H^)(CH')T.— The  iodide,  (C2H*)(CH3)TI,  is 
obtained  by  adding  iodide  of  ethyl  to  an  ethereal  solution  of  trimethylphosphine,  and 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  boiling  water.  The  hydrate,  obtained  by  decomposing 
the  silver-salt  with  sdver-hydrate,  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tetrachloride  of 
platinum  a  'platinum-salt,  2(C^H')(CH^)'PCl.PtCP,  crystaUising  in  large  well-defined 
octahedrons. 
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y.  A  my  I -compounds. 
Trimetbylamylpliosplionlum,  C»ff"P  =  (CH')XC*H")P.— The  iodide, 
C"H^"PI,  is  deposited  slowly  from  an  ethereal  mixture  of  iodide  of  amyl  and  trimethyl- 
phosphine.  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water,  so  that  if  the  ethereal  solution  of  iodide 
of  amyl  contains  only  a  trace  of  water,  the  salt  separates  in  the  form  of  a  syrup  which 
only  gradually  soKdifies.  from  absolute  alcohol  it  crystallises,  though  with  difficulty, 
in  needles. 

Chloroplatinatc,  2(CH^)'(C^H>')PCl.PtCl'.— The  hydrate,  formed  from  the  iodide  by 
means  of  hydrate  of  silver,  yields  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tetrachloride  of  platinum 
a  very  soluble  platinum-salt,  which  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  splendid  needles 
aggregated  in  spherules.    (Hofmanu  and  Cahours.) 

Tpiethylamylphosplioniuin,  C"H=T  =  (C=H^)'(C'H")P.— Iodide  of  amyl  acta 
but  slowly  on  triethylphosphine.  An  ethereal  mixture  of  the  two  substances  deposits 
in  a  few  days  beautiful  crystals  of  the  iodide  C"H"°PI,  which  may  be  purified  by  so- 
lution in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by  ether. 

The  hydrate,  obtained  by  treating  the  iodide  with  hydrate  of  silver,  resembles  the 
hydrate  of  tetrethylphosphonium.  When  heated,  it  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  in- 
flammable gas,  probably  hydride  of  ethyl,  a  liquid  being  also  formed,  which  boils  at 
about  280°  and  appears  to  be  the  oxide  of  diethylamylphosphine : 

(C-H^)XC=H")PHO    =    (C-ff)'(C'>H")PO  +  C-ff.H. 

Chloro'platinatc,  2(C2H5)'(C=H")PCl.PtCl-'.— The  solution  of  the  hydrate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  deposits,  on  addition  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  a  beautiful  platiuum- 
salt,  which  crystallises  in  prisms  with  flat  terminal  planes.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  but  rather  soluble  in  water, 

5.  Allyl-compounds. 
Triethyl-allylpliosplioiilum,  CH^'P  =  (C=H^)'(C^H5)P.— Iodide  of  allyl  acts  with 
great  energy  on  triethylphosphine,  forming  a  solid  product  which,  when  reerystallised 
from  alcohol,  yields  splendid  needles  of  the  iodide,  (C'II*)'(C^H^)PI.  The  chloride  and 
hydrate  resemble  the  corresponding  compounds  of  tetrethylphosphonium.  The  chloro- 
flatinate  crystalbses  readily  in  octahedrons.  The  sidphocyanatc,  (C^II^)'(C'II*)P.CNS, 
obtained  by  treating  the  hydrate  with  sulphocyanic  acid,  is  easily  soluble  and  crystal- 
lises with  difficulty.    (Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  442.) 

(CS) 

Triethyl-allyl-sulphocarbo-phosphonitride,  C'H^NPS    +  (C-H=)' 

(Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  439). — This  base,  metameric  with  the  sulphocyanate 
just  mentioned,  and  formed  on  the  carbamide  or  urea  type,  is  produced  by  the  direct 
combination  of  1  at.  sulphocyanate  of  allyl  with  1  at.  triethylphosphine.  The  two 
bodies  act  on  one  another  with  great  violence,  forming  a  brown  mixture  which,  after 
some  days,  yields  brown  crystals  difficult  to  purify.  It  is  better  to  mix  the  two  sub- 
stances in  ethereal  solution,  a  crystalline  mass  being  then  obtained,  which  may  be 
purified  by  washing  it  with  cold  ether,  and  once  recrystallising  from  boiling  ether. 

This  compound  crystallises  with  great  fiicility  in  colourless,  transparent,  well-defined 
crystals,  half  an  inch  long.    They  are  monoclinic,  exhibiting  the  faces  ooPoo ,  oP, 

ooP,  +Poo,  -I-2P0O,  -t-iP.  Eatio  of  axes,  a  :  b  :  c  ^  0-8321  :  1  :  0-3984.  Angle 
of  inclined  axes,  b,  c  =  1.5'.    Angle  aP  :  ooP  (orthod.)  =  132°  27;  oP  :  ooP  = 

99°  45' ;  oP  :  ooPoo  =  116°  15';  oP  :  +Poo  =  130°  26' ;  oP  :  2Pqo  =  100°  54'. 
The  crystals  are  less  hard  than  gypsum ;  cleave  easily  and  distinctly  parsdlel  to 

ooPoo  and  oP.    (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  440.) 

The  compound  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution 
having  a  faint  alkaline  reaction.  It  melts  at  68°,  and  solidifies  at  61°.  At  a  higher 
temperature  it  decomposes,  emitting  a  peculiarly  repulsive  odour,  and  yielding  crystals 
of  sulphide  of  triethylphosphine  in  considerable  quantity.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  the  solution  mixed  with  platinic  chloride  yields  a  light  yeUow  scaly 
precipitate  of  a  plaiinum-salt, 

C2«H«N=p2S=iPtCl«   =  2[(CS)"(C2H')'(C'H')NP].H2CP.Pt"Cl<, 
€.  Phcnyl-compound. 

(CS)"  w 

Trletbyl-pbenyl-sulpbocarbo-phospIionUride,  C'^ff^NPS  =  (C=H=)H„ 

cm' 

(Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  432). — This  base,  analogous  in  composition  to  the 
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ullyl-compound  just  described,  is  produced  in  like  manner  hy  the  direct  comlilnation  of 
triethylphospliino  with  sulphocyanatu  of  plienyl,  and  likewise  purified  by  washing  with 
cold  ether  and  crystallisation  from  boiling  etlier.  The  crystals  are  monoclinic, 
exhibiting  the  faces  coP,  ccPco ,  (  ooPoo  ),  oP,  with  the  angles  ccP  :  ooP  (ortliod.)  = 
91°  6';  oP  :  ■xY  =  109°  50';  oF  :  ooPco  =  118°  68'.  The  crystals  are  about  as 
hard  as  gypsum,  and  cleave  distinctly  parallel  to  ocPco  ,  with  fibrous  cleavage  parallel 
to  ooPoD  .  This  compound  is  homceomorplious  with  the  preceding,  also  with  thiosinna- 
mine  or  allyl-sulphocarbamide. 

The  pheuylic  phosphonitride  melt-  at  57'5°,  and  decomposes  at  100'-'  like  the  allyl- 
conipound,  emitting  also  an  extremely  repulsive  odour.  The  same  decomposition 
takes  place  gradually  at  common  temperatures,  and  most  quickly  when  the  compound 
is  heated  to  150°— 160°  in  sealed  tubes. 

The  phosphonitride  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  boiling  ether. 
It  dissolves  also  with  the  greatest  facility  in  acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  forming,  in 
many  cases,  easily  crystallisable  salts  which  are  capable  of  double  decomposition,  and 
from  which  the  base  may  be  separated  by  careful  addition  of  potash  or  ammonia.  They 
are  however  very  prone  to  decomposition.  Nitric  acid,  even  if  extremely  dilute, 
decomposes  the  compound,  separating  sulphocyanate  of  phenyl,  and  converting  the  tri- 
ethylphospliine  into  oxide.  'The  solution  of  the  base  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  more 
stable,  but  becomes  milky  when  largely  diluted  with  water,  sulphocyanate  of  phenyl 
separating  out,  and  chloride  of  triethylphosp)honium  remaining  in  solution.  Ammonia 
added  to  the  concentrated  hydrochloric  solution,  separates  the  base  without  decompo- 
sition ;  but  if  the  dilute  solution  be  boiled  with  ammonia,  the  turbidity  perceptible  at 
the  commencement  disappears  again,  and  after  a  few  moments,  crystals  of  phenyl- 
sulphocarbamide  separate,  triethylphosphine  being  likewise  set  free: 

(CS)"w  (CS)"i 

Potash  acts  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  it  separates  diphenyl-sulphocar- 
b  a  m  i  d  e  : 

r(cs)")N-i  (CS)"-) 

2   (C-H5)Hp      +  4KH0  =  K^S  +  K'CO=  +  H^O  +  2(C-n')'P  +    C'lP/  N^. 
L  CS?  j-^  J  W  i 

On  adding  a  few  drops  of  carbonic  disidphide  to  a  solution  of  the  phenylic  phospho- 
nitride, the  liquid  becomes  deep  red,  and  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  carbosulphide 
of  triethylphosphine  ;  and  the  mother-liquor  yields,  on  evaporation,  oily  drops  of 
phenylic  sulphocyanate. 

Hydrochlorate,  C"H-''NPS.HC1. — The  solution  of  the  phosphonitride  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  crystalline  mass,  which  when  recrystallised  from 
moderately  warm  wiiter,  yields  splendid  cadmium-yellow  crystals  often  an  inch  long. 
Boiling  water  decomposes  it,  and  the  dry  salt  likewise  decomposes  at  100°.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  all  the  other  salts  of  the  base :  they  must  therefore  be  dried  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol. 

The  hydrobromate  is  analogous  to  the  hydrochlorate  in  composition  and  iu 
properties. 

The  chloroplatiyiatc,  2C"IP'NPSCl.PtCP,  separates  as  a  light-yellow  crystalline  pre- 
cipitate, or  from  dilute  solutions  in  somewhat  better- formed  crystals,  often  in  hly-shaped 
aggregations. 

(CS); 

Methyl-iodide,  C'^H^NPS.CH'I    =   ^^'^7  [P-— This  compound  is  formed  on 

pouring  iodide  of  methyl  into  an  ethereal  solution  of  the  phenylic  phosphonitride,  and 
separates  immediately  as  a  heavy  oil  which  rapidly  solidifies  into  a  crj-stalline  mass. 
It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  splendid  golden-yellow 
needles. 

Methyl-chhroplatinate,  C™H«N=P=S=PtCl«  =  2(C'3H-''NPS.CffCl).Pt"CP.— The 
clilorido  obtained  by  treating  the  methyl-iodide  with  chloride  of  silver,  yields  on 
addition  of  platinic  chloride,  an  acicular  platinum- salt  having  this  composition,  which 
may  bo  recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

(CS)"  -jN 

Methyl-hydrate,  CH^'NPSO  =  C"H-»NPS.CH'(HO)  =  (C^H5)\C«H^)  Ip.— The 

(CH3)H  (o 

iodide  treated  with  moist  oxide  of  silver  yields  a  very  caustic  alkaline  liquid  containing 
this  hydrate,  inasmuch  as,  when  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with 
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platiuic  chloride,  it  yields  the  aciexilar  platinum-salt  just  described.  It  is  however 
easily  decomposed ;  for  on  boiling,  it  emits  the  odour  of  phenylic  sulphoeyanate,  and  if 
the  boiling  bo  prolonged  till  this  odour  is  no  longer  perceptible,  addition  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  platinic  chloride  no  longer  produces  the  acicular  platinum-salt,  but  in 
its  place  large  yellow  octahedrons  are  deposited  on  evaporation,  consisting  of  the 
chloroplatinate  of  methyl-triethyl-phosphonium. 

f.  B c m yl - c 0 mp oun d. 

Trletbyl-benzyl-phospbonium.  The  chloride,  (C^H=)^(C'H')PC1,  is  produced 
by  heating  triethylphosphino  with  chloride  of  benzylene,  CH^CP,  to  120° — 130°;  best 
in  presence  of  alcohol : 

3(C2ff)'P  +  CffCP  +  WO  =  (C2ff)^(C'H')PCl  +  (C2H^)3HPC1  +  {C-WfYO. 

The  benzyl-phosphonium  base,  liberated  by  successive  treatment  with  baryta,  oxide  of 
silver,  and  carbonic  acid,  forms  a  strongly  alkaline  liquid,  yielding  a  well  crystallised, 
but  very  deliquescent  iodide,  and  a  sparingly  soluble  platinum-salt,  which  when  recrys- 
tallised  from  boiling  water,  exhibited  the  composition  2[(C2H^)'(C"H')PCl]PtCl*. 

Tj.   Monophosphoniums  produced  by  the  action  of  Diatomic  alcoholic 
Bromides,  Chlorides,  ^c.  on  Trimethyl-  and  Tricthyl-phosphine. 

Bromethyl-trietliyl-pbospbonium.  (C^H^Br)(C=H*)T. — The  bromide  of  this 
radicle,  C^H'-'PEr-  =  (C-H^Br)(C^H=)^PBr,  is  produced,  together  with  dibromide  of 
ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium,  by  the  action  of  dibromide  of  ethylene  on  triethyl- 
phosphine  (pp.  608,  611): 

(C^H^)'?    +    C^HW     =  (C'H^Br)(C'H^)^PBr 

and  2(C'H>)»P    +    C^H^Br''     =  (C^H^)"(C2ff)"P2Br». 

The  mixture  becomes  turbid  at  first  and  gradually  solidifies  to  a  saline  mass  of  the 
two  salts  ;  the  action  is  accelerated  by  gentle  heating.  It  is  best  to  add  the  dibromide 
of  ethylene  to  triethylphosphine  mixed  with  twice  its  volmne  of  ether  in  a  flask  filled 
with  carbonic  dioxide  and  provided  with  an  upright  condensing  tube.  As  soon  as  the 
liquid,  on  being  heated  with  carbonic  disulphide  (p.  710),  gives  no  further  indication 
of  the  presence  of  free  triethylphosphine,  the  separated  crystals  are  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  ether  to  free  them  from  adhering  dibromide  of  ethylene.  To 
separate  the  two  bromides  (which  are  accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  oxide  and 
hydrobromate  of  triethylphosphine)  they  are  crystallised  three  or  four  times  from 
absolute  alcohol,  mixed  for  the  last  crystallisation  with  a  little  ether.  The  much  more 
soluble  diphosphonium-bromide  then  remains  in  the  mother-liquors,  and  the  bromide 
of  bromethyl-triethyl-phosphonium  is  ultimately  obtained  quite  pure  and  sometimes  in 
separate  well-developed  crystals. — 2.  Brominated  ethylic  bromide  (C-H''Br.Br),  acts 
upon  triethylphosphine  in  a  similar  manner,  but  less  energetically,  and  yields  a  smaller 
proportion  of  the  monophosphonium-bromide. 

Bromide  of  bromethyl-triethyl-phosphonium  crystallises  in  white,  unctuous,  much 
elongated  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  alcohol,  less 
soluble  in  absolute  alcohol.  It  melts  at  235°,  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures, 
giving  otF  hydrobromic  acid. 

Silver-salts  added  to  a  cold  solution  of  this  bromide,  throw  dovm  only  half  the 
bromine,  yielding  salts  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphouium  which  generally  form  double 
salts  witli  the  excess  of  the  silver-salt.  On  continued  boiling,  however,  the  wliole  of 
the  bromine  is  precipitated  as  bromide  of  silver,  %vith  formation  of  a  salt  of  vinyl- 
triethylphosphonium  (p.  608).  It  is  on  account  of  the  greater  force  with  which 
one-half  of  the  bromine  is  retained,  that  the  compound  is  supposed  to  contain  a 
brominated  radicle.  For  another  view  of  the  constitution  of  this  and  similar  compounds, 
see  AMMONruM-BASES  (i.  197).  Silver-oxide  digested  with  bromide  of  bromethyl-tri- 
ethylphosphonium,  precipitates  all  the  bromine,  and  forms  a  solution  of  hydrate  of 
oxethyl-triethylphosphonium.  Potash  has  no  action  on  the  compound  in  the  cold;  after 
prolonged  boiling  it  produces  reactions  which  have  not  yet  been  examined.  When  a 
solution  of  the  bromide,  acidulated  with  sidphurio  acid,  is  digested  with  granulated 
zinc,  bromide  of  tetrethylphosphonium  is  produced  : 

(C2H^Br)(C^H^)'PBr  +  B?    =    (C'=H*)TBr  +  HBr. 

Bromide  of  bromethyl-triethyl-phosphonium  unites  with  1  at.  triethyl-  or  trimethyl- 
2ohosphine,  forming  dibromide  of  ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium  or  of  ethylene-tri- 
methyl-triethyl-diphosphonium ;  similarly  with  1  at.  ammonia,  ethylaminc,  diethyl- 
amine,  and  trimcthylamine,  forming  dibromides  of  phosphammoniums :  e.g. — 
(C=H'Br)(C»H^)'PBr  +  Nff    =  [(C^H')"(C^H»)'HTN]"Brl 
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Tricth/lamine  alone  acts  in  a  cliffi;rent  \v;iy ;  in  jaresonce  of  not  perfectly  dehydrated 
alcohol,  it  forms  bromide  of  oxethyl-triethyl-phosphonium  and  bromide  of  triethyl- 
ammonium  : 

(CTI'Br)(C-^H^)TBr  +  (C^H')^N  +  IPO    =  (C2H''0)(C'H=)TBr  +  (C2H'>)'HNBr. 

If  water  be  completely  excluded,  no  action  takes  place  at  100°,  and  the  products  formed 
above  130^  have  not  yet  been  examined. 

Chloride  of  Bromcthyl-tricth.ijl-pJw.sphoiiiiim  is  obtained  by  digesting  the  bromido 
■with  cldoride  of  silver.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  only  imperfectly 
crystallisable.  The  chloro-nuratc,  (C-'H'Br)(C''H*)TCl.AuCP,  crystallises  from  boiling 
water  in  light  yellow  needles  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  The  chloroplatinate, 
2[(C-H'Br)(C-H*)''PCl]PtCl',  forms  long  monochnic  prisms  having  an  orange-yellow 
colour  and  vitreous  lustre.     The  crystals  arc  combinations  of  the  faces  coPco  ,  [  ccPco  ], 

ooP,  +Pco,  -Px,  [Pco],  +P,  -P,  2P2.    Angle  <»P  :  ooP  (orthod.)  =  91°  49'; 

coP  :  +P  =  133°  45';  o=P  :  -P  =  133°  3' ;  +Poo  :  +P  =  150°  37';  -Poo  :  -P 
=  150°  14';  2P2  :  -P  =  160°  53';  2P2  :  ooP  =  141°  39'  (Pliil.  Traus.  18G0, 
p.  497).  Eatio  of  axes  a  :  h  :  c  =  0-9685  :  1  :  0'6080.  Angle  of  inclined  axes  b,  c  = 
89°  2'.  The  salt  dissolves  rather  sparingly  in  cold,  more  easily  in  boiling  water,  and 
may  be  recrystallised  without  decomposition. 

Iodide  of  Broiiuthyl-iriithyl-pliosjihoniivni,  obtained  by  decomposing  the  sulphate 
with  iodide  of  barium,  forms  sparingly  soluble  pearly  scales.  The  nitrate  is  similar  to 
the  chloride.  The  sidphatc  sepai-ates  in  long  white  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  when  the  bromide  is  first  converted,  by  treatment  with  silver-sulphate,  into  a 
double  sulphate  of  silver  and  bromethyl-triothyl-pliosphonium,  and  the  solution,  after 
being  freed  from  silver  by  sulphydric  acid  and  evaporated,  is  mixed  with  a  little  alcohol 
and  ether.  (Hofmann.) 

cmorethyl-trletliyl-phosphoiilism.  (C=H'C1)(C^H^)'P.— When  triethylphos- 
phine  is  left  in  contact  for  several  days  at  common  temperatures  with  dichloride  of 
ethylene,  or  withits  isomer,  monochlorinated  ethylic  chloride,  a  white  crystalline  mass  is 
formed,  which  contains  chloride  of  chlorethyl-triethyl-phosphonium,  together  with  a  large 
quantity  of  dichloride  of  ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium.  On  mixing  the  aqueous 
solution  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  a  pale  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  is  first 
formed  consisting  of  the  platinum-salt  of  the  diphosphonium  ;  but  this  after  a  few 
hours  becomes  covered  with  deep  orange-j'ellow  crystals  of  the  monophosphonium 
platinum-salt,  easily  separated  from  tlie  preceding  liy  mechanical  means.  The  chloro- 
platinate, 2[(C-H'Cl)(C'^H^)'PCl].PtCP,  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  brom- 
ethylated  salt. 

Chloride  of  chlorethyl-triethylphosphonium  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  penta- 
cHorido  of  phosphorus  on  the  chloride  of  oxethyl-triethylphosphonium  : 

(C=H'^0)(C-IP)'PC1  -1-  PGP    =    (C=H^C1)(C=H^)'PC1  +  HCl  -i-  POOR 

Ozethyl-triethylphosplionium,  C^IPTO  =  (C^H'0)(C=H*)'P.— The  hydrate, 
f  C^H^O  y  C^H^  ^'P ) 

H      l*^'     obtained  by  digesting  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphospho- 

nium  with  hydrate  of  silver: 

(C-H^Br)(CTP)''PBr  +  2AgnO    =    (C^ff  0)(C-H5)TH0  +  2AgBr; 

or  by  decomposing  the  sulphate  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium  with  caustic  baryta. 
When  the  filtrate  obtained  in  either  case  is  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  there  remains 
a  very  deliquescent  syrup  from  wliich  potash  separates  the  base  in  oily  drops.  When 
strongly  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  oxide  of  trietliylphosphine,  ethylene-gas,  and 
water : 

(C-n'0)(C=H^)THO    =    (C-ff)'PO  +  C^H'  +  H'O. 

The  hydrate  dissolves  easily  in  acids,  forming  more  or  less  crystallisable  salts. 

The  bromide  and  chloride  are  indistinctly  crystalline,  extremely  soluble,  and  easily 
furm  double  salts  with  bromido  and  chloride  of  zinc.  The  chloride  is  violently  at- 
tacked by  pentabromide  of  phosphorus,  and  converted  into  chloride  of  bromethyl- 
triethyl-phosphonium : 

(C'H^0)(C2H*)'PC1  +  PBr'    =    {C^H'Br)(C2H=)3PCl  +  POBr'  +  HBr. 

The  chloro-aurate,  (C'ffO)(C2H'*)^rCl.AuCP,  forms  gold-yellow  needles  which  dis- 
solve sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  melt  to  a  yellow  oil  when  the  quantity  of  water  is 
insufficient  to  dissolve  them. 

The  chloroplatinate,  2[(C=H-'0)(C-n'>)TCl].PtCP,  crystallises  on  evaporating  a 
solution  of  the  chloride  mixed  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  in  small  orange-yellow, 
well-developed  quadratic  octahedrons,  in  whieli  tlie  angle  P  :  P  in  the  terminal  edges 
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=  70°  7'— 71°  4'  (cale.  70°  32') ;  aud  in  the  lateral  edges  109°  32'— 109°  44'  (ealc, 
109°  28')  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  464).    The  salt  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water. 

The  iodide,  {C-lV'0){C'^B.^f'£l,  crystaUises  from  a  solution  of  the  hydrate  saturated 
with  hydi'iodic  acid,  and  left  to  evaporate,  in  long  needles  which  decompose  at  100°. 

The  jicrchlorate  forms  laminte  sliglitly  soluble  In  cold  water. 

Vinyl-triethylphospbonium,  (C-H')(C=H=)'P.— 1.  The  salts  of  this  base  are 
obtained  by  prolonged  boiling  of  salts  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium  with  silver- 
salts,  the  acetate  being  the  most  easily  produced  : 

(C=H'Br)(C-ff)TBr  +  2AgC=H'02  =  {Qm?)(QP'W'-f2  .C'WQ-^  +  C=H'0'  +  2AgBr. 

2.  The  hydrate  appears  to  be  produced  under  certain  circumstances  by  the  action  of 
heat  on  hydrate  of  oxethyl-triethylphosphonium. — 3.  Bromide  of  bromethyl-triethyl- 
phosphonium is  decomposed  by  prolonged  heating,  probably  into  hydrobromic  acid  and 
bromide  of  vinyl-triethylphosphonium. 

Chlurvplatmatc. — The  solution  (1),  filtered  from  bromide  of  silver,  yields,  on  addi- 
tion of  platinic  chloride  and  sufficient  concentration,  octahedral  crystals  of  the  salt 
2  (C'H^ )( C=H^  )^PCl.PtCl».    (H  0  f  m  a  n  n . ) 

Xodomethyl  -trietbylpbosphonium,  (CII-I)(C-II*)^P.  —  Trielhylphosphine 
unites  directly  with  di-iodide  of  methylene  C^ffl^,  forming  the  iodide  (CH-I)(C-H^)'PI, 
which  when  treated  with  liydrate  of  silver  at  ordinary  temperatures  yields  the  corres- 
ponding hydi-ate  0.    (Hofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  613.) 

Ctalorometbyl-trietliylpbosplioiiium.      The  chloride,  (CH2C1)(C2H=^)5PCI, 

obtained  in  like  manner  by  the  union  of  1  at.  dichloride  of  ethylene  and  1  at.  triethjd- 
phosphine,  forms  with  platinic  chloride  a  double  salt  which  crystallises  well.  The 
chloride  is  capable  of  taking  up  a  second  atom  of  triethylphosphine,  and  forming  the 
dichloride  of  methylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium,  (CH'-)"(C-H*)'^P-C1', 
which  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  chloride  of  methyl-triethylphosphonium,  oxide 
of  triethylphosphine  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

(CH-)"(C'^H5)T2C1=  +  ffO    =    (CH')(C2ff)'PCl  +  (C=H^)'PO  -h  HCl. 
(11  of  man  n,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xi.  290.) 

Brometbyl-trimetbylpbospbonium.  The  bromide,  (C-H'Br)(CH')'PBr,  is 
formed  by  digesting  a  solution  of  trimethylphosphine  in  absolute  alcohol  with  a  very 
large  excess  of  ethylenic  bromide  at  50°- — 60°  for  several  hours,  and  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  well-defined  crystals,  which  by  a  few  recrystallisations  from  absolute  alcohol, 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  free  from  adhering  diphosphonium-salt.  The  crystals  aro 
trimetric  prisms  exhibiting  the  faces  oof  oo  ,  ooPqo  ,  oP,  ooP,  2P2.  Eatio  of  axes 
a:  b:c  =  0-5681  :  1  :  0-4071  (Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  690). 

The  chl6roplaUnate,  2(C^H'Br)(CH=)TCl.PtCl*,  crystallises  in  fine  orange-yeUow 
needles. 

Oxethyl-trimetbylpbospbonium,  (C='H50)(CH')'P.— The  hydrate  produced  by 
the  action  of  silver-hydrate  on  the  bromide  of  bromethyl-trimethylphosjilionium  forms 
■with  hydrochloric  acid  a  very  soluble  chloride,  which  yields  with  tetrachloride  of 
platinum  an  easily  soluble  cliloroplatinate,  2(C-II^0)(CH')^PCl.PtCl',  crystallising  in 
octahedrons.  (Hofmann.) 

II.  DiPHOSPHONIUMS. 

Etbylene-bexetbyl-dipbospbonium.  C'*H"P-  =  (C=H-')"(C=ff)«P-.— The 
bromide  of  this  diatomic  base,  (C-H^)"(C^ff)'^P*Br-,  is  produced  by  the  action  of 
bromide  of  ethylene  on  triethylphosphine  : 

C^H^Br"-    +    2(C-H^)'P      =  (C'H')"(C»H5)T2Br'. 

If  the  substances  are  mixed  in  the  exact  proportions  indicated  by  this  equation  ( 1  vol. 
bromide  of  ethylene  to  3  vol.  triethylphosphine)  the  bromide  of  the  diphosphonium  is 
obtained  nearly  piu-e  ;  but  if  the  bromide  of  ethylene  is  in  excess  of  this  proportion,  the 
product  will  likewise  contain  the  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium  (p.  618). 
As  this  monatomic  bromide  is  difficult  to  remove,  it  is  better  to  prepare  the  diatomic 
bromide  by  satm-ating  the  corresponding  hydrate  with  hydrobromic  acid.  The  dibromide 
is  also  easily  prepared  by  the  action  of  triethylphosphine  on  the  bromide  of  bromethyl- 
trietliylphosplionium,  its  formation  taking  place  in  a  few  minutes  in  au  alcoholic  solu- 
tion heated  to  100°. 

The  dibromide  forms  white  needles,  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol,  insoluble  iu  ether. 
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On  adding  bromine-water  to  the  aqncous  Bolution,  bountiful  yellow,  but  vwy 
unstable  needles  are  formed,  probably  consisting  of  a  polybromide. 

Bromargentatc,  (C-H*)"(C-H»)''P-Er^AgBr. — Wlien  the  boiling  concentrated  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  diphosphonium-bromide  is  mixed  with  as  much  silver-oxide  as  it 
is  capable  of  dissolving,  the  hot  filtrate  deposits  on  cooling,  white  crystals  of  the  brom- 
argentate  which  are  somewhat  difficult  to  recrystallise  from  boiling  alcohol.  The 
double  salt  is  immediately  resolved  by  water  into  bromide  of  silver  and  the  bromide  of 
the  diphosphoninm. 

The  bromide  decomposed  with  hydrate  of  silver  yields  the  corresponding  liydrate, 
which  when  treated  with  acids  yields  the  several  salts  of  ethylene-hexethyl-diphos- 
phonium. 

Carbonate. — Slightly  deliquescent,  reddens  litmus. 

Chloride,  (C=H')"(C'-H5)''P-CR— Produced  by  saturating  the  hydrate  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  by  treating  the  bromide  or  iodide  with  chloride  of  silver;  also  when 
triethylphosphine  is  mixed  with  dichloride  of  ethylene,  or  heated  for  some  time  to  120° 
with  chlorinated  ethylic  chloride.  It  forms  abroadlj'-laminar,  pearly,  very  deliquescent 
crystalline  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  precipi- 
tated unaltered  from  its  aqueous  solution  by  potash. 

Chloroauratc,  (C*H^)"(C''^H^)"P"Cl-.2AuCP. — Golden-yellow  needles,  sparingly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  easily  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Chloropalladitc. — A  dilute  soUition  of  the  diphosphouium-chloride  is  not  precipitated 
by  chloride  of  palladium;  but  on  adding  alcohol,  a  chocolate-coloured  crystalline  pulp 
is  formed,  consisting  of  smaU  interlaced  needles,  the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of 
which  deposits  reddish-yellow  prisms  on  slow  cooling,  and  a  yellowish-red  ci-ystalline 
powder  when  quickly  cooled. 

Chloromercurate,  2[{C'W)'XC-WfV-C\-'\.Z'E.gCP.—'I\im  white  lamina  or  needles, 
slightly  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Cldoroplatmate,  (C2H')"(C=H^)'^P'^Cr-.PtCP.— Tetrachloride  of  platinum  produces  in 
the  most  dilute  solutions  of  the  diphosjjhonium-chloride  a  pale  yellow  precipitate, 
which  crystallises  from  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  in  small  well  developed  monoclinic 
prisms,  having  an  orange-yellow  colour  and  vitreous  lustre.  Inclination  of  axes,  h,  c, 
82°  36'.  Observed  faces  oopco ,  [  ooPco  ],  oP.  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  all 
three.    The  salt  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  whether  cold  or  boiling. 

The  chlorostaimite  forms  large  prisms,  probably  containing  (C^tI')"(C''II*)'^P-Cl^ 
2Sn"C12. 

Chr  ornate. — Stellate  groups  of  extremely  soluble  needles,  obtained  by  saturating 
the  hydrate  with  chromic  acid. 

Cyanide. — This  salt  is  not  obtained  by  saturating  the  hydrate  with  hydrocyanic 
acid ;  but  when  the  iodide  is  digested  with  cj'anide  of  silver,  a  double  salt  passes  into 
solution,  which  crystallises  in  fine  needles,  but  is  very  easily  deeomposible. 

Fluoride. — The  solution  of  the  hydrate  saturated  with  hydrofluoric  acid  dries  up 
over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  colourless  transparent  syrupi,  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether. — The  silico-fluoride  is  uncrystallisable. 

Hydrate,  ^  ^  ^  ^ — I'l'fp^ired  by  adding  oxide  of  silver  to  an  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  bromide,  or  bettor  of  the  iodide,  which  is  more  easily  obtained 
pure  (yid.  inf.).  The  silver-oxide  then  dissolves,  and  the  solution  soon  deposits  a 
compound  of  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  the  diphosphoninm  with  bromide  or  iodide  of 
silver;  but  on  adding  more  silver-oxide  and  a  little  water,  this  double  salt  is  decom- 
posed, and  a  highly  caustic,  nearly  inodorous,  but  very  bitter  liquid  is  obtained,  which 
when  filtered  and  evaporated  in  the  air,  takes  up  carbonic  acid  and  leaves  a  crystalline 
mixture  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  but  dries  up  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  very 
deliquescent,  perfectly  uncrystalline  syrup,  from  which  potash  separates  the  hydrate 
of  ethylenc-liexethyl-dipliosphonium  in  oily  drops. 

The  solution  of  the  hydrate  is  not  altered  by  heating  to  150°,  but  begins  to  decom- 
pose at  160°,  and  is  completely  decomposed  at  250°,  the  ultimate  pi-oducts  of  the 
distillation  being  triethylphosphine,  oxide  of  triethylphosphine,  ethylenc-gas  and 
water : 

(C^H'')"(C-H=>)T=H20=    =    (C'H'*)T  +  {C-WyVO  +  C'll'  -i-  WO. 

As  intermediate  products  are  obtained  the  hydrate  of  tetrethylphosphouium  and 
probably  also  hydrate  of  oxethyl-triethylphosphoniimi. 

The  solution  of  the  hydrate  reacts  with  metallic  salts  in  the  same  manner  as  hydrate 
of  potassium,  excepting  that  the  pi-ocipitate  of  zinc-hydrate  formed  by  it  in  cinc-solu- 
tions  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  tlie  precipitant,  and  that  tlio  precipitates  formed  in  acid 
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solutions  of  antimonious  chloride  and  stannous  chloride  are  double  salts  crystallising  in 
interlaced  needles.  The  hydrate  separates  ammonia,  aniiine,  trietkylphosphine  and 
many  other  amines  and  phosphines  from  their  salts.  It  has  no  action  upon  ^^«*/)/ion«, 
but  dissolves  forming  a  yellow  liquid  which  when  treated  with  acids,  gives  off 

eulphydric  acid  and  yields  a  precipitate  of  sulphur,  and  precipitates  lead  from  its  salts 
as  sulphide.  It  dissolves  iodine  with  facility  ;  and  on  mixing  the  colourless  solution 
which  contains  the  iodide  and  iodate  of  the  diphosphonium,  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  it  solidifies,  after  transient  dark  coloration  and  turbidity,  to  a  lemon-yellow  crys- 
talline mass  which  crystalhses  from  alcohol  in  fine  needles,  and  is  probably  a  compound 
of  the  diphosphonium-iodide  with  chloride  of  iodine. 

Iodate. — Very  deliquescent  syrup  which  solidifies  very  slowly  to  a  crystalline  mass. 

Iodide,  (C2H')"(C2H5)"P'I^— When  the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  the  preparation 
of  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium  (p.  618),  are  treat(id  with  silver-oxide, 
and  the  filtrate  is  saturated  with  hydriodic  acid,  a  solution  is  formed  containing  iodide 
of  ethylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium,  and  iodide  of  oxethyl-triethylphosphonium,  which 
are  easily  separated  by  crystallisation,  as  the  latter  is  very  soluble  in  cold  water  and 
alcohol,  and  remains  wholly  in  the  mother-hquors  after  the  second  recrystallisation. 

The  diphosphonium-iodide  crystallises  in  white  trimetric  needles,  elongated  in  the 
direction  of  the  brachydiagonal,  and  consisting  of  combinations  of  the  faces  ooP,  f  oo  ,  with 
others  which  cannot  be  exactly  determined  on  account  of  curvature.  Angle  ocP  :  gcP  = 
59°  24';  tc»  :  f  oo  over  the  principal  axis  =  89°  42'.  The  crystals  cleave  perfectly 
parallel  to  ooP  and  foo  ,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre  on  the  faces  ccP,  nacreous  on  too  . 
The  smaller  crystals  are  transparent,  the  larger  ones  milky  and  hollow.  The  salt 
melts  without  decomposition  at  231°,  and  decomposes  at  higher  temperatures,  with  for- 
mation of  a  brown  substance  not  further  examined.  Heated  with  caustic  baryta  it 
gives  off  triethylphosphine.  100  pts.  water  dissolve  458-3  pts.  of  it  at  100°,  and  only 
3'08  pts.  at  12°  ;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Potash 
precipitates  it  in  the  crystalline  state,  even  from  dilute  solutions.  It  forms  double 
compounds  with  various  metallic  salts. 

lodozincate,  (C-H^)"(C^H')'P-I^.Zn"I^. — Formed  on  mixing  the  aqueous  solutions 
of  the  component  salts,  as  a  crystalline  precipitate  which  separates  from  hot  water  in 
long  needles. 

Nitrate. — Laminse  permanent  in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water,  less  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  precipitated  from  alcoholic  solution  by  ether  as  an  oil.  Forms  with 
mercuric  chloride  a  precipitate  which  crystallises  in  needles. 

Oxalate. — Slightly  crystalline. 

Perchlorate,  (C2H')"(C-ff)=P=.Cl'0''.— Beautiful  needles  often  an  inch  long;  may 
be  dried  at  100°  without  decomposition,  but  detonates  with  a  higher  temperature. 

Phosphate. — Obtained  by  boiling  the  iodide  with  excess  of  sQver-phosphate. 
Slightly  crystaUiue. 

Pier  ate. — Separates  on  adding  picric  acid  to  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  the 
hydrate,  as  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate  which  separates  from  the  boiling  alkaline 
solution  in  long  needles. 

Sulphate. — Eadio-crystalline,  very  deliquescent. 

Sidphocyaiiate. —  The  aqueous  solution  produced  by  boiling  the  iodide  with 
recently  precipitated  sulphoeyunate  of  silver,  dries  up  over  the  water-bath  to  a  crys- 
talline mass,  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  but  precipitated  from  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion by  ether. 

Sidphydratc. — The  solution  of  thehydi-ate  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid  leaves 
a  gummy  mass  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  If  evaporated  over  the 
water-bath  with  access  of  air,  it  leaves  the  crystalline  sulphate. 

Tartrate. — Extremely  soluble;  difficult  to  crystallise. 

Appendix  to  the  Compounds  of  Ethylene-hexcthyl-diphosphonium. 

Paradiphosphonium  c ompound s.— When  the  aqueous  solution  of  h3-drate  of 
cthylene-diethyl-diphosphonium  is  evaporated  in  a  retort  filled  with  hydrogen,  it  begins 
to  decompose  as  above  mentioned  at  160°  ;  and  if  the  dry  distillation  be  interrupted  as 
soon  as  the  heat  has  risen  to  about  190°,  the  alkaline  residue  then  remaining  yields 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of  platiuic  chloride,  no  longer  the  pale 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  ethylenc-hexethyl-diphosphonium, 
perfectly  insoluble  in  water  and  in  dilute  hydi-ochlorio  acid,  but  an  amorphous  dirty 
yellow  salt,  easily  soluble  in  liydroehloric  acid.  If  the  dingy  precipitate  produced  by 
the  first  drops  of  the  platinum-solution  be  filtered  off,  and  the  filtrate  treated  with  a 
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further  quantity  of  the  platinum-solution,  the  amorphous  platinum  doul.ilc  salt  is 
obtained  quite  pure  and  of  a  light  yellow  colour.  The  same  double  salt  is  produced 
by  similar  treatment  of  tlie  hydrate  of  oxethyl-triethylphosplionium  ;  also  by  adding 
hydrochloric  acid  and  platinic  chloride  to  the  mixture  of  hitherto  unexamined  products 
formed  by  prolonged  heating  of  monobrominated  etiiyleue  (bromide  of  vinyl,  C-H-'Er) 
with  triet,hylphosp)hine  to  160° — 180°.  It  has  the  same  percentage  composition  as  the 
chloroplatiuate  of  cthylene-hexcthyl-diphosplionium.  If  the  amorphous  pale  yellow 
precipitate  suspended  in  water  bo  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  filtrate, 
freed  from  the  excess  of  that  gas,  be  treated  with  silver-oxide,  the  resulting  solution  of 
paraethylene-hexethyl-diphosphonium  hydrate  yields,  when  saturated  with  hydriodic 
acid  and  evaporated,  a  gummy  mass  which  slowly  becomes  crystalline,  and  after 
repeated  crystallisation  is  identical  with  the  iodide  of  ethylene-hexet.hyl-diphospho- 
nium.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  paradiphosphonium  salts  are  gradually  reconverted 
into  ordinai-y  diphosphonium-salts.    (Hofmann,  Phil.  Trans.  1860,  p.  633.) 

Ethylene-trietliyl-trimethyl-diphosphonlutn.  The  hrmnidc  of  this  radicle, 
(C-H')"(C''H=')'(C'IP)'P"r)r-,  is  produced,  with  violent  action,  by  treating  the  bromide  of 
bromethyl-trietiiylphosplionium  with  tiiniethylpliosphine.  It  is  more  soluljle  than  the 
bromide  of  the  hexethylated  base,  which  it  i-esembles  in  other  respects.  Wiien  digested 
with  moist  silver-oxide  it  yields  an  extremely  caustic  hydrate,  which  forms  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  platinic  chloride  a  pale  yellow  scaly  chlontplalinatc  containing 
(C-H^)"(C»IP)XCII')T-Cl^.rtCl'. 

Etliylene-liexmethyl-illpSiosplioniuin.  The  hromide,  (C-H')"(CH')''P*Br^  is 
produced  by  tn'ating  bromide  of  etliyli  iic  at  100°  with  excess  of  trimethylphosphine. 
It  is  e.'ctreinely  deliquescent,  but  may  be  obtained  with  some  ditBcnlty  in  woU-developed 
monoelinic  crystals  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  1-05445  :  1  :  l"r25.3,  the  angle  of  the 
axes  h,  c  =  37°  49',  and  exhibiting  the  faces  oP,  <»P,  [Pco  ].  Angle  o:P  :  coP 
(orthod.)  =  83°  13';  oP  :  ccP  =  121°  38';  +  P»  :  a=P  =  99°  8'. 

The  chhiroplatinatc,  (C'H')"(CIP)"P'-Cl-'.PtCl'.  obtained  in  the  usual  way.  is  a  yellow, 
apparently  amorphous  precipitate  which  crystallises  from  boiling  hydrochloi-ic  acid  in 
golden-yellow  laminae. 

The  iodide,  (C■-'H')"(CH')"P=I^  obtained  by  saturating  tlie  hydrate  with  hydriodic 
acid,  forms  beautiful  sparingly  soluble  needles. 

III.     PhOSPHA  MMONIUMS. 

Ethyleae-trietbyJpHospUammonium.    CTP'NP  =  (C-H^j»V^ — The  hro- 

midc  of  this  diatomic  base  is  obtained  liy  digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bromide  of 
bromethyl-triethyiphosphonium  with  ammonia  for  half  an  hour  in  ascaled  tubeatlO()°. 
On  leaving  the  alcohol  to  evaporate,  the  phosphammonium-bromide  remains  slightly 
contaminated  with  bromide  of  ammonium  : 

(C-H'Br)(C=IP)'PBr    +    NIP      =  (C=H')"(C'H^)3II''PN.Br^ 
The  pure  salt  is  best  obtained  by  saturating  the  hydrate  with  hydrobromie  acid.  It 
crystallises  pretty  well,  but  is  very  deliquescent. 

The  chloride  and  iodide  resemble  the  bromide. — The  pcixMorate  is  sparingly  sohible 
and  crvstallises  readily. 

_  Thechloroaurate,  (CTP)"(C-IP)'IPPNCl-.2AuCP,  is  a  golden-yellow  precipitate  con- 
sisting of  slender  needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  Morophttinatc,  (Cm*/'(C-IP)'H^NPCr-.PtCl',  is  obtained  as  a  pale  yellow, 
slightly  crystalline  precipitate,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  boiling  water,  and  crys- 
tallises from  hot  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  well-developed  trimetric  prisms, 
exhibiting  the  faces  oof'co ,  oci'oo  ,  c»P,  Pec.  Angle  odP  :  <xP  =  119°  40';  P»  : 
cctco  =  160°  38'.    Hardness  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  gypsum. 

fC"H^y'fC"H*^^H^NP  ( 

The  hydrate,  ^  '  ^  '  ^\  0-,  obtained  by  treating  the  bromide  witli  sil- 
ver-oxide, may  be  concentrated  without  change  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath,  and 
finally  separated  by  potash  in  oily  drops.  AVhen  more  strongly  heated  it  gives  off 
ammonia  and  leaves  hydrate  of  vinyl-triethylphosphammonium  : 

(C=H')"(C=ff)'H^'NP.H-0-    =    (C=H^)(C=H^)THO  -i-  KH^  +  WO. 

Etbylene-tetrethylpbospIiaiamoiiluiD.  (C-II^)"(C-H=^)'H'-NP. — The  hromide 
is  obtained  by  the  combination  of  ethylamini'  Mith  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethyiphos- 
phonium (p.  608). — The  hi/drate  may  be  separated  from  its  solution  in  oily  drops  by 
concentration  over  the  water-bath.    It  yields  salts  by  saturation  with  acids. 

The  iodide,  {C'W)"{C"W^YWisV.l-,  forms  white  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and 
in  aqueous  alcohol,  sparingly  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether.  Potash 
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precipitates  it  from  its  aqueous  solution  -without  decomposition,  as  an  oil  -which 
gradually  solidifies. 

The  chloroaurate,  {C,''IL*)"{C''Wym^C\-.2A.nC\\  forms  golden-yellow,  sparingly 
soluble  needles.— The  chloroplatmate,  {C'W)'\C-WyW'S'PCl^.TiC\\  crystiillises  in 
orange-yeUow,  trigonal-tabular  or  sphenoidal  monoclinic  combinations,  ocPcc  .  oP.  ocP  . 
[  ooPoo  ],  usually  hemimorphously  developed,  sometimes  on  one,  sometimes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  orthodiagonal.  Angle  ooP  ;  oP  =  93°  8' ;  ocP  :  ocP  in  the  orthodiagonul 
principal  section  =  89°  50';  [Pco  ]  :  [Poo  ]  in  the  cUnodiagonal  principal  section  = 
90°  29';  oP  :  aPw  =  86°  52'. 

Etbylene-pentetbyl-phosphammonlam.  (C2H*)"(C''H')'HNP. — The  bromide 
is  formed  by  the  action  of  diethylamine  on  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium. 
—The  chloroplatinate,  (C=H*)"(C-H^)=HNPCP.PtCl*,  crystallises  in  rectangular  plates. 

Stliylene--trletbyl-metbylpbospbammonlum.  The  bromide  is  formed  by 
digestingmethylamine-with  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium. — The  platimi.?n- 
salt,  (C2H*)"(C-ff)XCH')H=NPCEPtClS  crystaUises  in  long  needles,  very  sparingly 
soluble. 

Etbylene--trletbyl--trimetbyIpbospbammonlum.  The  bromide  is  produced 
by  the  union  of  trimethylamine  -with  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium. — The 
■platinum-salt,  {C'W){Om)\CWf'iiVC\K'2tC\\  crystaUises  in  beautiful  needles. 

IV.  Phosphaesoni-ums. 
The  only  salts  of  this  group  yet  discovered  are  those  of — 

Etbylene-bezetbylpbospbarsonium.  The  bromide,  (C^H<)"(C=H»)''PAsBr',  is 
produced  by  digesting  bromide  of  bromethyl-triethylphosphonium  -with  triethj'larsine 
in  a  sealed  tube.  When  digested  in  the  cold  -with  moist  oxide  of  silver,  it  is  converted 
into  tlie  hydrate,  (C'H^)"(C^H^)''PAs.H'0-,  the  solution  of  which  is  resolved  by  boiling 
into  hydrate  of  oxethyl-triethylphosphonium  and  triethylarsine  : 

(C^H*)"(C^H=)TAsH^O=     =     (C-H^0)(C'H5)TH0    +  Cm^fk^s. 

The  hydrate  saturated  -with  hydrobromie  or  hydriodic  acid  yields  the  bromide  or 
iodide  in  fine  needles. 

The  chloroplatinate,  (C2H<)"(C'H:*)«PAsCP.PtCl*,  is  obtained  by  adding  platinic 
chloride  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  phospharsonium-chloride,  as  a  pale  yellow  pre- 
cipitate -which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  -water,  and  cj-ystallises  from  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid  in  orange-red  triclinic  prisms,  coPco  .  ooPoo  .  oV  .f'<x>  .  25  00  .'P'.  Angle 
ooPco  :  oof 00  =  98°  8';  ooPoo  :  oP  =  91°  46';  F  :  ooJ'oo  =  115°  56';  Zfw  : 
oof 00  =  145°  35';  P'oo  :  ooPoo  ^  126°  57'.  The  crystals  cleave  parallel  to  oot'oo 
and  oP. 

V.  Teiphosphonium-compoukds. 

When  triethylphosphine  is  gradually  mixed  with  crystals  of  iodoform  as  long  as  any 
rise  of  temperature  is  thereby  produced,  a  light  yellow  viscid  mass  is  formed,  the  solu- 
tion of -which  in  boiling  alcohol  deposits  cr3'stals  of  iodide  of  formyl-ennethyltri- 
phosphonium,  (C'H)"'(C-H^)'PI^  This  salt  dissolves  easily  in -water  and  sparingly 
in  alcohol,  but  is  insoluble  in  ether.  Iodide  of  zinc  added  to  the  aqueous  solution 
throws  down  a  white  double  salt  containing  2(C-Hy"(C=H*)^P^I^3Zn'T2.  Tetrachloride 
of  platinum  iovms  a.\\ght  yellow  precipitate  of  a  platinum-salt,  2(CH)"'(C*H*)'P'C1'. 
3PtCl^,  which  crystaUises  from  boiling  alcohol  in  rectangular  laminse.  The  iodide 
treated  with  oxide  of  silver  does  not  yield  the  corresponding  hydrate,  but  undergoes 
decomposition,  forming  hydrate  of  methyl-  triethylphosphonium  and  oxide  of  triethyl- 
phosphine : 

(CH)"'(C2H')''P'P  +  3AgH0    =    3AgI  +  (CH')(C2H»)=PH0  +  2(Cm*)=P0. 
Triethylphosphine  treated  with  chloroform  or  -with  tetrachloride  of  carbon  yields  the 
chloride  of  formyl-ennethyl-triphosphonium.  (Ilofmann,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  x.  189  ;  xi. 
290.) 

PHOTOCHEnxiSTRT,    See  Light,  Chemic.vl  Action  of  (iii.  678). 

PHOTOCEIT.  A  term  applied  to  the  light  hydrocarbon  oils  obtained  by  distilling 
coal,  shale,  peat,  &c.,  at  low  temperatures,  and  used  for  burning  in  lamps.  (See  Paraf- 
fin, pp.  344-349.) 

PHOTOGRAPHY.  The  history  of  the  art  of  producing  sun-pictures,  and  a  sketch 
of  the  several  methods,  have  already  been  given  in  the  article  on  the  Chemical  Action 
of  Light  (iii.  692).  The  present  article  contains  a  more  detailed  account  of  some  of 
the  processes  now  in  use. 
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A.  Processes  in  which  Silver-salts  arc  used. 
I.  Wet  Collodion  Process. 

1.  The  photographic  collodion  is  prepared  by  dissolving  5  grrtis.  of  gun-cotton  or 
pyroxylin,  carefully  washed  and  neutral  to  test-paper,  in  a  mixture  of  200  cub.  cent, 
of  alcohol  of  40  per  cent.,  and  300°  cub.  cent,  ether  of  62  per  cent. ;  and  to  this  solu- 
tion is  added  a  mixture  of  45  grms.  of  cadmium-iodide  with  a  little  aramouium-iodide, 
and  1-25  grm.  cadmium-bromide  with  a  trace  of  ammonium-bromide,  all  finely  pul- 
verised. 

2.  To  prepare  the  sensitive  surface,  a  plate  of  glass  free  from  flaws,  thoroughly 
cleansed  by  washing  with  water,  nitric  acid,  alcohol,  &c.,  and  quite  free  from  dust,  is 
covered  with  the  prepared  collodion,  and  plunged  wet  at  one  dip  in  a  solution  of  silver- 
nitrate  containing  8  pts.  of  the  salt  in  100  pts.  of  water.  The  coagulated  collodion 
then  imprisons  within  its  pores  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  residting  from  the 
chemical  reaction,  and  thus  forms  a  continuous  sensitive  film.  The  plate  is  then 
exposed  to  the  action  of  light  in  the  camera  for  an  interval  varying  from  30  seconds  to 
6  minutes  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  light. 

3.  Devdopemcnt  of  the  Picture. — The  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the  manner  just  men- 
tioned does  not  produce  any  visible  image  ;  but  the  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  in  the 
film  have  undergone  a  certain  change,  their  atoms  having  apparently  acquired  a  certain 
degree  of  mobility,  in  consequence  of  which,  when  submitted  to  the  action  of  reducing 
agents,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate  or  pyrogallic  acid,  they  suffer  decomposition,  the  silver 
being  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  and  forming  an  opaque  metallic  film  on  those  parts 
of  the  surface  which  have  been  exposed  to  the  light.  To  effect  this  reduction,  the  sen- 
sitive plate,  immediately  after  its  removal  from  the  camera,  is  washed  with  one  of  the 
two  following  solutions : 


Saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sidphate       .       .       .  100  c.  c. 

Filtered  water   700  „ 

Glacial  acetic  acid    .       .       .       .       .       .       .    20  „ 

Alcohol  of  3G°  20  „ 

Water   250  „ 

Acetic  acid       .       .       .       .       .       .       .        .    20  „ 

Pyrogallic  acid  .  ......     1  grm. 


4.  Strengthening  (Renfor(age).  This  necessary  but  very  delicate  operation  consists 
in  washing  the  plate  with  a  solution  of  2  grms.  nitrate  of  silver,  100  c.  c.  distilled  water 
and  6  c.  c.  alcohol, — then  with  one  of  the  developing  solutions  above  mentioned, 
then  again  with  the  strengthening  liquid,  and  so  on,  till  the  picture  has  acquired  the 
proper  degree  of  intensity.  Or  instead  of  subjecting  the  plate  to  these  alternate 
washings,  it  may  be  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  the  developing  and  strengthening  solu- 
tions made  just  before  it  is  wanted  for  use.  The  plate  is  then  carefully  washed  with 
pure  water. 

5.  Fixing — To  remove  the  undecomposed  portions  of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver, 
and  thus  pirotect  the  picture  from  the  further  action  of  light,  the  plate  is  immersed  either 
in  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  jJotassinm  containing  2  per  cent,  of  the  salt,  or  in  a  solution 
of  hi/posidphife  of  sodium  containing  25  per  cent.,  then  washed  carefully  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water. 

The  last  operation  consists  in  varnishing  the  piicture,  the  plate  having  been  pre- 
viously heated  so  that  the  varnish  may  spread  over  it  uniformly. 

The  picture  obtained  by  this  process  is,  as  already  observed  (iii.  693),  a  negative 
picture,  the  parts  most  strongly  acted  upon — which  of  courte  correspond  with  the 
brightest  parts  of  theobject — being  the  darkest.  To  obtain  positive  pictures,  a  sheet 
of  white  paper  of  good  quality  is  covered  on  one  surface  with  a  layer  of  albumin  mixed 
with  a  convenient  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac.  It  is  then  rendered  sensitive  by  laying 
it  for  a  while  on  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  the  strength  of  15  per  cent.,  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  presence  of  air-bubbles  between  the  paper  and  the  surface  of  the  liquid. 
The  albumin  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  chloride  of  silver.  The  paper  thus  pre- 
pared is  placed  when  dry  behind  the  negative  picture,  and  exposed  to  light,  whereby 
the  chloride  of  silver  is  reduced  on  those  parts  which  are  behind  the  transparent  parts 
of  the  negative,  while  those  portions  of  the  surface  which  are  behind  the  opaque  parts 
of  the  negative  remain  unaltered. 

The  silver  thus  reduced  has,  howevei',  an  unpleasant  red  colour,  and  to  obtain  a 
darker  and  more  agreeable  tint,  the  picture  is  steeped  in  a  gold-bath  composed  of 
1000  grms.  distilled  water,  30  grms.  neutral  acetate  of  sodium,  and  1  grm.  trichloride 
of  gold  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium.    As  soon  as  the  desired  tint  has  been 
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obtained,  an  effect  which  is  rapidly  produced  at  the  temperature  of  25°  C,  the  picture 
is  to  he  fixed  by  immersing  it  in  a  bath  composed  of  COO  grms.  distilled  water  and 
100  grms.  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  then  washed  several  times  during  12  hours  with 
distilled  water.  These  operations  of  toning  and  fixing  must  be  performed  in  a  room 
from  which  daylight  is  excluded. 

To  ensure  success  in  the  process  above  described,  attention  must  be  paid  to  certain 
precautions :  1.  The  silver-bath  used  for  obtaining  the  negative  must  be  slightly 
acid.  If  it  is  neutral  or  basic,  the  image  will  be  cloudy  and  deficient  in  strength  in 
the  darker  points  ;  if  it  is  too  acid,  the  production  of  the  picture  takes  place  slowly.  If 
it  is  either  supersaturated  or  insuflficiently  charged  with  iodide  of  silver,  especially  if  the 
film  of  collodion  is  not  very  thick,  the  negative  obtained  will  be  full  of  holes. — 2.  The 
glass  must  be  free  from  defects  and  thoroughly  freed  from  dust,  otherwise  partial  reduction 
ef  the  silver  takes  place  before  the  plate  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  developing  solution. 

The  great  objection  to  photographs  on  paper  is  their  alterability.  In  connection 
■with  this  the  following  fact  is  interesting.  The  hyposulphite  of  sodium  xised  for 
removing  the  excess  of  silver-chloride  forms  sodio-argentic  hyposulphites,  one  of 
which  being  but  very  slightly  soluble,  remains  in  the  paper  and  gradually  decomposes, 
ultimately  destroying  the  picture ;  whereas  the  other,  which  is  formed  when  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  sodium  is  in  large  excess,  is  very  soluble,  so  that  when  the  latter  condition 
is  fulfilled,  the  subsequent  washing  removes  nearly  all  if  not  the  whole  of  the  alterable 
substance  remaining  on  the  paper.  Photographs  fixed  within  the  last  few  years 
with  due  attention  to  this  circumstance  have  remained  unaltered  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  author  of  this  article  ijroposed  two  years  ago  to  remove  the  hyposulphites  by 
the  use  of  chlorine-water,  free  from  hydrochloric  acid,  and  added  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  hyposulphite  which  might  remain  in  the  picture :  an  excess  would  give 
rise  to  the  chlorinatiou  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  picture.  The  hyposulphite  might 
also  be  converted  into  sulphate  by  means  of  a  solution  of  oxygenated  water,  recently 
prepared  with  peroxide  of  barium  and  carbonic  acid,  and  freed  from  excess  of  the  latter 
by  meaus  of  baryta-water. 

Direct  Positives  on  Glass. — The  picture  obtained  on  a  sensitive  collodion  plate  by 
very  short  exposure  in  the  camera,  and  very  slight  developement,  may  serve  as  a 
positive  when  placed  upon  a  black  ground.  Under  these  conditions,  the  very  small 
quantity  of  silver  reduced  on  the  lights  of  the  picture  conceals  the  black  ground,  and 
appears  white,  M-hilst  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  shadows  of  the  object  no  silver 
is  reduced,  and  the  black  ground  shows  through.  The  collodion  for  these  pictures  is 
prepared  with  300  c.  c.  water,  12.5  c.  c.  alcohol,  and  3  grms.  pyroxylin  ;  and  to  this  is 
added  a  mixtm-e  of  175  c.  c.  alcohol,  7  grms.  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  0-7  grm. 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  plate  is  rendered  sensitive  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  silver- 
nitrate  containing  6  per  cent,  of  the  salt  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid ;  and 
after  a  very  short  exposure  in  the  camera,  the  picture  is  developed  -n-ith  a  mixture  of 
100  c.  c.  saturated  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate,  600  grms.  water,  20  grms.  acetic  acid, 
20  grms.  alcohol,  and  5  grms.  sulphuric  acid,  and  fixed  with  cyanide  of  potassium. 
Lastly  the  back  of  the  glass  plate  is  covered  with  a  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine, 
Mecca  balsam,  and  lamp-black. 

II.  Dry  Collodion  Process. 

This  process,  which  differs  from  the  preceding  only  in  the  mode  of  obtaining  the 
negative,  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  the  operator  to  prepare  beforehand  a  large 
supply  of  sensitive  plates,  and  thus  to  take  a  considerable  number  of  pictures  on  the 
same  day,  a  convenience  which  is  especially  valuable  in  landscape  photography. 

The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  to  cover  the  coUodion  plate — rendered  sensitive  as 
usual  by  immersion  in  a  slightly  acid  silver-bath,  then  washed  several  times  in  dis- 
tilled water — with  a  solution  of  tannin  freed  from  resinous  matter  and  having  a 
strength  of  3  per  cent.  The  plates  thus  prepared  are  as  sensitive  after  the  lapse  of 
several  months  as  immediately  after  preparation.  The  picture  is  developed  with 
pyrogallic  acid. 

Other  modifications  of  the  dry  collodion  process  are  Tamponot' s  process  with  albu- 
minised  collodion,  and  those  in  which  the  dry  collodion  film  is  covered  with  sugar,  honey, 
metagelatin,  &c. ;  but  none  of  these  are  equal  to  the  tannin  process  just  mentioned, 
which  is  due  to  Major  Eussell. 

III.  Albunmi  Process  o)i  Glass. 

This  process,  due  toNiepce  deSt.  Victor,  includes  the  taking  of  both  negatives 
and  positives  on  albuminised  plates.  A  layer  of  albumin  impregnated  with  iodide  of 
potassium  is  rendered  sensitive  in  a  bath  composed  of  100  grms.  water,  10  grm.s. 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  10  grms.  acetic  acid.    The  picture  is  developed  with  gallic  acid, 
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fixed  with  hyposulphite  of  sodium,  and  brought  to  an  agrecaLlc  tint  Ly  means  of 
chloride  of  mercury  or  chloride  of  gold. 

B.  Photographic  Processes  without  Silver-salts. 

1.  Piiotograjihy  with  Carbon,  Ferrous  salts  or  Uranium-salts. — Of  these  three 
methods,  the  lirst  is  that  which  yields  the  best  results.  It  depends  on  the  action  of 
light  on  the  salts  of  chromic  acid  and  on  gelatin  or  a  similar  subst;ince. 

A  sheet  of  paper  impregnated  with  these  matters  is  placed  behind  a  negative  and 
exposed  to  light,  whereby  the  substances  are  rendered  insoluble  in  the  parts  corres- 
ponding to  the  transparent  portion  of  the  negative,  and  therefore  to  the  dark  parts 
of  the  original  object.  The  parts  thus  altei-ed  are  alone  capable  of  retaining  por- 
phyrised  black,  or  coloured  powders,  or  lithographic  ink,  subsequently  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  paper. 

The  processes  depending  on  the  use  of  ferrous  andurauic  salts  present  no  particular 
interest. 

2.  The  processes  of  photolithography,  photozincography,  that  called 
heliography  discovered  by  Niepee  in  1827,  and  phot ogal vanogra phy  are 
described  in  the  article  Light  (iii.  69-tj.  The  last-mentioned  process,  depending  upon 
the  property  possessed  by  certain  substances,  chromatised  gelatin  for  example, 
of  losing,  by  insolation,  the  power  of  swelling  up  in  water,  or  when  exposed  to  the 
action  of  steam,  was  invented  by  M.  Poitovin,  and  has  lately  been  much  improved 
by  a  very  skilful  operator  of  Paris.  M.  Villeneuve,  who  has  advantageously 
modified  the  manipulations,  and  replaced  the  gelatin  by  another  substance,  the  com- 
position of  which,  however,  he  keeps  secret.  The  impressions  obtained  from  the 
plates  formed  by  his  process  are  extremely  delicate. 

For  further  details,  see  Pelouze  et  Fremy,  Traitc  de  Chimie,  Smo  ed.  iii.  1429-1486. 
A  method  of  measuring  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  different  photographic  papers  is 
di^scribed  by  A.  McDougall  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society,  vol.  xviii.  p.  183. 

A.  n. 

PHOTOSAKfTOKTESr.  C'lI'^O^.  (F.  Sentini,  Bull.  iSoc.  Chim.  1864,  ii.  21; 
ISC'),  i.  271.) — A  neutral  substance,  produced,  together  with  formic  acid,  by  the  action 
of  light  on  santonin.  The  change  takes  place  slowly  under  the  influence  of  diffused 
daylight,  more  quickly  on  exposing  santonin,  either  dry  or  in  contact  with  water,  to 
the  action  of  the  direct  solar  rays  ;  but  the  transformation  is  not  complete  even  after 
three  months'  exposure.  A  better  mode  of  effecting  it  is  to  expose  an  alcoholic  solution 
of  santonin,  freed  from  air  by  passing  carbonic  anhydride  through  it  and  then  sealing 
it  in  a  tube,  to  sunshine  for  about  a  month.  The  liquid  then  acquires  a  yellow  coloui', 
and  when  it  is  subsequently  mixed  with  about  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  water,  the 
photosantonin  separates  in  oily  drops,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  crystallise 
in  white  lamiu;e  :  it  may  be  purified  by  two  or  three  crystallisations  from  alcohol. 
The  last  portions  which  separate  have  a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  a  resinous  sub- 
stance ;  this  may  be  dissolved  out  by  leaving  the  photosantonin  for  two  days  in  con- 
tact with  cold  potash-ley,  which  also  favours  the  crystallisation  of  the  photosantonin. 

Photosantonin  is  colourless  and  transparent,  destitute  of  odour,  but  has  a  slight  bitter 
taste.  It  crystallises  in  square  plates,  which  have  no  action  on  polarised  light,  a  cha- 
racter by  which  this  substance  is  easily  distinguished  from  santonin.  It  melts  between 
64°  and  65°,  begins  to  give  off  vapour  at  180-',  and  boils  at  305°.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  but  dissolves  in  hoilmgwatcr  sufhcieutly  to  impart  a  distinctly  bitter  taste  ; 
alcohol  and  ether  dissolve  it  in  large  quantity,  forming  very  bitter  solutions. 

Photosantonin,  exposed  to  the  air  for  nine  or  ten  months  at  100-",  diminishes  slightly 
in  weight,  and  is  partly  converted  into  a  yellow  resin  soluble  in  potash.  In  contact 
with  strong  nitric  acid,  it  liquefies,  forming  drops  which  float  on  the  acid.  Strong 
sulphuric  acid  colours  it  orauge-yeUow,  and  tlien  decomposes  it. 

PBTHAXAMXC  ACXB.    OT'XO'  =  (C«B[^0-)"l?.    (Marignac,  Ann.  Ch. 

H 

Pharm.  xlii.  219. — Laurent,  Eev.  sclent,  xiii.  601.) — Produced  by  the  action  of 
aqueous  ammonia  on  phthalic  anhydride.  Crystallises  in  a  mass  of  fine  flexible 
needles,  forming  an  acid  solution  with  water.  It  gives  off  water  between  100°  and 
120°,  and  is  converted  into  phthalimide,  C*II''NO-,  which  sublimes  at  a  higher  tempe- 
rature. The  aqueous  solution,  after  boiling  for  some  time,  yields  phthalate  of  ammonium 
on  evaporation. 

Phthidamafe  of  silver,  CH^AgNO',  is  a  white  precipitate,  composed  of  crystalline 
scales  if  formed  with  boiling  solutions.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  melts  when 
heated,  and  decomposes  without  explosion. 

s  s  2 
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Phenyl-phtkalamic  actrf,  C'*H"N03    =    (CffO-yj-Q.—Obtainedby boiling 

phenyl-plithalimide,  C'H'NO- ,  with  aqueous  ammonia  containing.a  little  alcohol.  The 
liquid,  if  neutralised  with  nitric  acid  while  still  hot,  yields,  on  cooling,  a  fine,  irregu- 
larly laminated  crystalline  mass  of  phenyl-phthalamic  acid.  The  acid  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol.  When  fused  with  potash  at  a 
gentle  heat,  it  gives  oflf  aniline.  When  saturated  with  ammonia,  it  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver.    (Laurent  and  Gerhardt,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]xxiv.  188.) 

PBTBAKAnXXirx:.  CTt'NO-. — A  base  produced,  together  with  naphthylamine, 
by  the  action  of  ferrous  acetate  on  nitronaphthalene.  The  two  bases  may  be  separated 
by  treating  the  crude  product  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  sulphate  of  phthalamine, 
2C«HmO-.H^SO'.2H^O,  being  more  soluble  than  the  naphthylamine  salt. 

Phthalamine  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  of  its  sulphate  by  ammonia  in  oily 
drops,  which  are  heavier  than  water  and  taste  like  naphthylamine:  its  salts  do  not 
redden  so  easily  on  exposure  to  the  air  as  those  of  the  latter.  The  base  heated  to  100° 
with  iodide  of  ethyl,  solidifies  in  a  few  minutes  to  a  laminar  mass  of  iodide  of 
ethyl-phthalamin e,  C''H"(C-ff)NO-I(?),  which  when  treated  with  ammonia 
yields  an  oUy  base,  altering  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  volatilising  at  about  300°. 
(Schiitzenberger  and  Willm,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxiv.  75.) 

Cm^O*  =  ('^'-^j'^'^  'lo'.    Alizaric  acid,  Naphthalic  acid. 

(Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixi.  113;  Marignac,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xlii.  215; 
Schunck,  ibid.  Ixvi.  197;  Wolff  and  Strecker,  ibid.  Ixxv.  12,  25;  Hugo  Miiller, 
Epistolary  communication.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naph- 
thalene, dichloride  of  naphthalene,  alizarin,  and  purpiirin  : 

C'oH^    +        0'       =      CH'O'    +  C^H^O'. 

Naph-  I'lithalic  Oxalic 

thalene.  acid.  acid. 

CioH«0'    +  H'O  +  O'    =     C^H^O*    +  C'B.^O\ 

Alizarin . 

2C''H«0'  +  H^O  +  O*     =    2C'H.'=0*    +  C-H=0'. 

Purpurin. 

It  is  usually  prepared  by  treating  dichloride  of  naphthalene  with  boiling  nitric  acid. 
The  dichloride  dissolves  slowly  with  evolution  of  nitrous  vapours,  and  the  solution, 
when  left  to  itself,  deposits  crystals  of  phthalic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  re- 
crystallisation  from  boiling  water.  The  mother-liquor  contains  oxalic  acid.  Small 
quantities  of  phthalic  acid  are  found  in  the  mother-liquors  obtained  in  preparing  the 
nitro-derivatives  of  naphthalene. 

Phthalic  acid  may  also  be  prepared  by  digesting  munjistin  (a  body  closely  related 
to  alizarin  and  purpurin,  iii.  1061)  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid.  The  resulting 
solution  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  leaves  a  white  crystalline  mass,  consisting  of 
phthalic  acid  contaminated  only  with  a  little  osaUc  acid.  The  latter  is  easily  removed 
by  washing  the  mass  with  cold  water  and  pressing  between  bibulous  paper,  or  by  neu- 
tralising the  mixture  of  the  two  acids  with  lime,  and  then  treating  it  with  boiling 
water,  which  dissolves  the  phthalate  of  calcium.  (Stenhouse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxx.  334.) 

Phthalic  acid  crystallises  in  white  nacreous  laminae  arranged  in  rounded  groups.  It 
is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  By  distilla- 
tion it  is  converted  into  phthalic  anhydride  ;  this  process  is  recommended  by  Stenhouse 
for  the  purification  of  the  acid.  When  distilled  with  excess  of  lime  (or  any  caustic 
alkali)  it  is  resolved  into  benzene  and  a  carbonate  (Marignac,  Schunck) : 
C^H'O'    +    2Ca"0       =       C»H«    +  2CCa"0'; 

but  by  distillation  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  lime,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  and 
benzoate  of  calcium  : 

2C«H«0'    +    3Ca"0       =       C"H'»Ca"0*    +    2CCa"03    +  H=0, 

or 

2C»H'Ca"0<     +    Ca'ffO^    =       C'^WCal'O'    +  2CCa"0'. 

This  latter  reaction  is  used  by  P.  and  E.  Depouilly  (Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1864,  i.  163) 
for  the  industrial  preparation  of  benzoic  acid  (to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
certain  aniline  colours).  The  phthalic  acid  required  for  the  purpose  is  obtained  by 
treating  dichloride  of  naphthalene  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorate  of  potassium. 

Phthalates.  Phthalic  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  salts,  C^H^MO'',  and  neutral 
salts,  C'H^M^O^. 
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The  acid  ammonium-salt,  C*H^(NH')0\  usually  crystallises  in  prisms  terminated  by 
four-  or  eight-sided  pynimids,  frequently  also  in  hexagonal  plates.  The  crystals  belong 
to  the  trimetric  system.  Observed  combination  oP  .  P  .  foo  .  Angle  oP  :  P  =  112°  ; 
P:P  =  133°  50';  oP  :  foo  =  127°;  Pqo  :  Poo  =  103°  30".  Cleavage  easy  parallel 
to  oP.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  resolved  by 
heat  into  water  and  phthalimide.  The  potassium-  and  sodium-salts  crystallise  in  very 
soluble  scales. 

The  hariimi-salt  crystallises  in  slightly  soluble  scales,  which  may  bo  obtained  by 
pouring  a  strong  solution  of  the  ammonium-salt  into  chloride  of  barium.  The  calcium- 
salt,  obtained  by  dissolving  calcic  carbonate  in  the  aqueous  acid,  resembles  the  barium- 
salt.    Its  decomposition  by  heat  has  been  already  described. 

The  lead-salt,  C''H'Pb"0^  is  obtained  in  white  scales  on  mixing  the  boiling  solutions 
of  acetate  of  lead  and  phtlialate  of  ammonium. 

The  silver-salt.  CH'Ag'^O',  obtained  in  like  manner  by  precipitation  from  boiling 
solutions,  is  a  white  crystalline;  precipitate  which  requires  prolonged  washing,  as  it 
obstinately  retains  nitrate  of  ammonium.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  water.  It  ex- 
plodes when  quickly  heated,  but  if  the  heat  be  cautiously  applied,  the  salt  blackens, 
then  melts  and  decomposes. 

The  x:inc-salt  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  crystalline  powder  nearly  insoluble  in 
cold  water. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Phthalic  acid. 

Phthalie  acid  resists  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine,  sulphuric 
anhydride  and  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  only  with  great  difficulty  that  substitution-com- 
pounds can  bo  obtained. 

BromopUtbalic  acid.  Bromine  heated  with  phthalic  acid  in  a  closed  tube,  does 
not  seem  to  act  upon  it,  bxit  if  water  is  present  and  the  temperatiire  is  raised  to  about 
170'^,  bromophthalic  acid  is  formed.  This  acid  crystallises  readily  in  foliated  crystals 
which  are  soluble  in  water,  and  sublime  when  heated,  after  fusion,  without  decomposi- 
tion.   The  silver-salt  is  a  crystalline  precipitate  somewhat  soluble  in  water. 

Bromophthalic  acid  is  remarkably  stable,  and  can  be  boiled  with  water  without 
decomposition.  The  bromine  cannot  be  removed  by  the  action  of  potash  or  of  silver- 
salts,  in  which  respect,  bromophthalic  acid  comports  itself  very  differently  from  the 
analogous  compound  bromosuccinic  acid.  (Hugo  Miiller.) 

Cbloropbthalic  acids.  Chlorine  in  the  free  state,  or  in  the  form  of  antimonic 
chloride,  has  no  action  on  phthalic  acid,  the  only  known  chlorinated  derivatives  of 
this  acid  being  those  which  are  obtained  indirectly  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  the 
chloronaphthalenes. 

Dichlorophthalic  acid,  C'E^Ql^O*,  was  once  obtained  (together  ■with  another 
acid,  probably  di-  or  tri-chloronajjthalic  acid)  in  the  preparation  of  chloroxynaplithalic 
(chloronaphthalic)  acid  (p.  1-1).  On  saturating  the  boiling  alcoholic  solution  with 
potash,  the  potassium-salt  separated  in  silvery  laminae,  having  when  dried  at  100°,  the 
composition  CH^CPK-O^    (AVolff  and  Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv.  16.) 

Trichloroplithalic  acid,  C'H^CPOl — When  hexchloronaphthalene  is  boiled  for 
several  days  with  nitric  acid  and  the  product  is  mixed  with  water,  a  resinous  mass 
separates  out,  and  the  solution  yields  on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  magma  of  triehloro- 
phthalic  acid,  which  after  repeated  pressure  between  blotting  paper  and  recrystallisa- 
tion  from  boiling  water,  is  obtained  in  crystalline  grains.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
alcohol  and  ether.  When  heated,  it  is  resolved  into  water  and  trichloroph tli al i c 
anhydride,  CTTCPO^.  The  ammonium-salt  forms  a  white  precipitate  with  sails  of 
silver.  (Laurent.) 

TJ-itrophtbalic  acid,  C^ffNO"  =  C«IIXNO")0'.— This  acid  is  best  prepared  by 
the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  napihtlialene.  It  is  contained  in  tlie  mother- 
liquors  from  which  the  nitronaphthalencs  (p.  15)  have  been  deposited,  and  may  bo 
separated  therefrom  by  evaporating  the  liquid  to  a  syrup,  dissolving  the  residue  in 
water,  filtering,  and  again  evaporating.  The  last  mother-liquors  also  contain  phthalic 
acid  (Laurent,  Marignac). — Nitrophthalic  acid  is  also  formed,  together  with  othei' 
products,  when  phthalic  acid  is  treated  with  pure  nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.   (Hugo  Miiller.) 

Nitrophthalic  acid  crystallises  in  yellow  plates,  derived  from  a  mouocllnic  prism,  but 
ordinarily  rendered  hexagonal  by  the  truncation  of  the  acute  angles  of  the  rliomlnis. 
Angle  oP  :  ooP  =  101°;  ooP  :  ooP  =  about  125°  ;  oP  :  ooP»  =  121°.  Most  of 
the  crystals  are  hemitropic.  The  acid  is  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water,  sparingly 
soluble  iu  cold  water,  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether.    When  slightly  heated  in  a  tube  it 
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yields  a  sublimate  of  nitropbthalie  anhydride,  together  with 'water;  when  suddenly 
heated,  it  clears  and  gives  off  nitrous  vapours. 

Nitropbthalie  acid  is  dibasic,  forming  acid  and  neutral  salts. 

The  acid  ammonium-salt,  C*H'{NH*)^N0-)0'.2H-0,  is  deposited  on  pouring  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  into  the  solution  of  the  neutral  salt,  sometimes  in  prisms 
with  pyramidal  summits,  but  more  often  in  hexagonal  and  rhomboi'dal  plates.  It  does 
not  give  oiF  any  water  at  120°,  but  when  heated  tiU  it  begins  to  melt,  it  gives  oflF 
water  and  is  converted  into  nitrophthalimide  (p.  632). 

'Neutral  ammonium-salt,  C''*H^(NH^)-(NO^)0'. — When  an  ammoniacal  solution  of 
nitropbthalie  acid  is  left  to  evaporate,  it  deposits  chiefly  shining  laminae  of  the  acid 
salt ;  but  among  these  are  sometimes  found  thicker  but  smaller  crj-stals  of  the  neutral 
salt,  which  may  be  picked  out  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  Tliis  salt  crystaUises  in  monoclinic 
prisms  usually  having  their  obtuse  edges  truncated.  Angle  oP  :  ooP  =  103°; 
ooP  :  ooP  =  about  127°. 

The  solution  of  the  neutral  ammonium-salt  forms  with  solution  of  barium-chloride, 
even  when  very  dihite  and  boiling,  a  white  crystalline  precipitate;  with  the  chlorides  of 
strontium  and  calcium,  white  precipitates,  not  however  from  dilute  solutions  ;  with  mer- 
curous  nitrate,  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitrate  of  lead,  white  precipitates.  It  does  not 
precipitate  siilpbate  of  magnesium,  ferrous  sulphate  or  cupric  sulphate. 

The  barium-salt,  C''H^Ba"(NO-)0'',  is  a  light  yellowish-white  powder,  anhydrous 
after  drying  at  130°.  It  is  qiute  insoluble  even  in  excess  of  boiling  nitropbthalie 
acid. 

The  neutral  lead-salt  has  not  been  obtained.  On  pouring  acetate  of  lead  into  a  solu- 
tion of  the  ammonium-salt,  a  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed  which  changes  on  boiling 
to  a  yellowish  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and  consisting  of  a  basic  salt, 
C«H^Pb"(NO-^)Oi.Pb"0. 

The  silver-salt,  C''H'Ag^(NO-)0\  is  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
decomposing  quicldy,  with  emission  of  light,  when  strongly  heated. 

Dinitrofhthalio  acid,  CTI''(NO-)^0''. — When  phthalie  acid  is  treated  with  pure 
nitric  acid,  or  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  a  variable  quantity  of 
nitropbthalie  acid  is  obtained,  whilst  some  of  the  phthalie  acid  remains  unaltered,  and 
another  portion  is  converted  into  a  mixture  of  several  new  acids,  one  of  which  is 
the  dinitropbthalic  acid.  This  latter  acid,  together  with  the  other  new  acids,  is  also 
obtained  by  the  prolonged  action  of  nitric  acid  on  naphthalene  and  the  chlorinated 
naphthalene.    (Hugo  Miiller,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1863,  p.  257.) 

Amidophtbalic  acid,  C''H*(NH')0*. — This  substance  is  prepared  by  the  action 
of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  nitropbthalie  acid,  or  more  readily  by  the  action  of 
metallic  iron  and  acetic  acid  on  the  latter  acid.  On  bringing  in  contact  a  concentrated 
solution  of  nitropbthalie  acid  with  iron  and  acetic  acid,  reaction  soon  sets  in  with 
elevation  of  temperature.  The  mass  is  to  bo  kept  for  some  time  in  a  warm  place,  and 
after  all  action  has  ceased,  the  brown  powder  formed  is  separated  as  completely  as 
possible  from  the  metallic  iron,  and  exposed  for  some  time  in  a  moist  state  to  the  action 
of  air,  in  order  to  prevent  ferrous  oxide  from  entering  into  solution  on  the  subsequent 
treatment  with  caustic  ammonia.  The  resulting  product  is  exhausted  with  warm 
ammonia,  and  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  heat 
of  the  water-bath.  The  amidophthalic  acid  cannot  be  precipitated  from  its  ammoniacal 
solution  by  the  addition  of  an  acid;  it  is  best  to  expel  the  ammonia  by  heat.  On 
treating  the  remaining  mass  with  water,  part  dissolves,  which  is  to  be  again  evaporated 
and  exposed  to  heat.  The  insoluble  dirty-yellow  residue  consists  of  impure  amido- 
phthalic acid,  which  is  best  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol,  and  then  treated  with  animal 
charcoal.  On  cooling,  the  amidophthalic  acid  crystallises  out  in  the  form  of  lemon- 
yellow  fibrous  crystals  having  a  silky  lustre. 

Amidophthalic  acid  is  very  little  soluble  in  water  or  alcohol  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  more  so  at  an  elevated  temperature,  forming  greenish-yellow  solutions  which 
exhibit  a  most  remarkable  green  fluorescence  very  much  like  that  of  uranium-salts. 
(See  AMiDOTEEErHTHAiic  Acid  under  Terephtii.i.i,ic  Acid.  ) 

Amidophthalic  acid  combines  with  acids  and  with  alkalis.  The  hydrochloric  atid 
compound  forms  colourless  foliated  crystals  which  in  contact  with  water  or  moist  air 
become  yellow  by  losing  their  acid.  The  compound  with  sulphuric  acid  resembles 
the  former. 

On  boiling  for  some  time  a  solution  of  amidophthalic  acid  with  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
2>hurie  acid,  a  new  acid  is  formed,  which  is  colourless,  crystallises  well,  possesses  a 
sweet  taste  and  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  This  new  acid  appears  to  be 
isomeric  with  the  yellow  amidophthalic  acid.  On  treating  nitropbthalie  acid  with  zinc 
or  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  no  yellow  amidophthalic  acid  is  obtained,  apparently 
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because  the  hydrochloric  acid  present  converts  it,  as  soon  as  it  is  formed,  into  the  soluble 

modificatioii  just  mentioned. 

Aniidophthalic  acid  shows  a  peculiar  deportment  to  caustic  alkalis.  Caustic  fotash 
dissolves  the  acid  with  facility  to  a  pale  yellow  liquid  which  on  evaporation  yields  a 
crystalline  mass  very  soluble  in  water.  Addition  of  an  acid  to  this  solution  however 
dofs  not  precipitate  the  amidophthalic  acid,  as  miglit  be  expected  from  its  degree  of 
solubility,  but  it  will  do  so  on  mixing  with  sal-ammoniac  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 
— Ammonia  dissolves  amidophthalic  acid  with  difficulty;  the  solution  behaves  like  the 
potash-solution  but  deposits  the  acid  again  on  evaporation. 

On  passing  a  current  of  nitrous  acid  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  amidophthahc  acid, 
nitrogen  is  evolved  and  a  granular  lirownish-red  precipitate  is  formed,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  Griess's  diazobenzo-amidobenzoic  acid  (p.  292). 

Azophtlialic  acid,  C^'IPNO''. — On  treating  a  solution  of  nitrophthalic  acid  with 
sodium-amalgam,  no  hydrogen  is  given  off,  but  the  solution  gradually  turns  yellow  and 
bro\TO.  The  product  of  this  reaction  is  to  be  saturated  with  acetic  acid,  which  separates 
some  resinous  matter.  On  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate 
is  formed,  which  after  purifleation  forms  azophthalic  acid.  This  acid  is  of  an  orange 
colour,  and  crystallises  from  dilute  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  in  well  developed  but 
small  crystals  of  a  deep  orange  coloiu'.  It  dissolves  very  slightly  in  cold  water,  more 
so  in  alcohol,  especially  when  warm. 

The  azophthalates  arc  all  coloured  cither  yellow  or  orange. 

The  potassium-salt  crystallises  well  and  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

The  a/mnonium-sah  resembles  tlie  former  ;  it  does  not  lose  ammonia  on  being  kept 
in  a  warm  place  for  some  time. 

The  barium-salt  is  a  yellow  erj'stalline  precipitate. 

Azophthalic  acid  appears  not  to  form  an  ether  on  passing  hydrochloric  acid  into  its 
alcoholic  solution. 

This  acid  is  the  analogue  of  the  azobenzoic  acid  which  Strecker(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxix.  129)  obtained  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  a  solution  of  nitrobenzoate 
of  sodium.    (Hugo  Miiller.) 

i^zosyplithalic  acid.  When  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrophthalic  acid  is  heated 
for  sc;me  tin)e  with  an  alcoholic  sohition  of  potash,  the  mixture  turns  brovni,  and  if 
treated  in  the  way  just  mentioned  under  azophthalic  acid,  yields  azoxyphthalic  acid. 
This  acid  resembles  tlie  former,  but  has  more  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour.  It  forms 
small  prismatic  crystals,  and  yields  crystalline  salts  wdth  most  metals.  (Hugo 
Miiller.) 

PHTHiLXiIC  AN-HYSRIBS.  CH^Gl  Fhthalide.  Pyroali^aria  ficzV/.— Obtained 
by  distilling  phthalic  acid.  SuMimcs  in  fine  elastic  needles,  the  transverse  section  of 
which  is  a  rhombus  of  52°  and  128°.  It  dissolves  slightly  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in 
boiling  water,  reproducing  phthalic  acid.  It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  melts 
at  105°,  and  crystallises  in  a  fibrous  mass  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  completely  in 
aqueous  ammonia,  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  the  solution  yields  on 
evaporation  a  mass  of  slender  flexible  needles,  apparently  consisting  of  phthalamic  acid 
or  phthalamate  of  ammonium. 

TricMorophthalic  anhjdride,  CHCPO^  is  produced  by  distilling  trichlorophthalic 
acid.  It  is  colourless  and  crystallises  in  needles  from  fusion.  It  ttnites  with  ammonia, 
forming  a  salt  M'hich  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Nitrophihalic  anhydride,  CT^''(NO-)0^  is  obtained,  by  subliming  nitrophthalic  acid 
at  a  gentle  heat,  in  long  white  needles  whose  transverse  section  is  a  rhombus  of  52° 
and  128°.    It  is  very  little  soluble  in  water.    (Laurent,  Marignac.) 

PHT53:iiS.KC  STHSnS.  The  ethyl-,  amyl-  and  phenyl-ethers,  C''HXC-'H^)-0^ 
&e.,  are  heavy  oily  liquids  produced  by  the  action  of  the  corresponding  alcohols  on 
chloride  of  plithalyl  (H.  Muller).  The  ethylic  ether  is  also  produced  by  boiling  the 
acid  or  anhydride  with  alcohol.  (Latirent.) 

PHTHA.X>II>S.    Syn.  with  Phthatjc  Anhydride. 

PHTHilZ.IBI3fS.    C'H'N  =  ^jp'|n.   (Dusart,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  slv.  335.)— 

Abase  produced  by  the  action  of  .sulphydric  acid  on  nitrophthalene  (p.  112),  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol  and  ammonia.  A  mixture  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  nitrophthalene 
and  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  heated  to  50°  for  several  hours  in  the  water-bath  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol  is  distilled  off ;  the  remainder  evaporated  almost  to  dryness 
at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  residue  extracted  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  filtrate 
saturated  with  potash.  The  precipitate  is  at  first  wiiite  and  then  redissolves  in  the 
acid  solution  with  a  beautiful  blue  colour  ;  on  adding  an  excess  of  potash,  flesh-coloured 
flakes  are  formed,  which  gradually  become  denser  and  dark-coloured.  The  precipitate  is 
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•washed  on  a  filter  ■with  -watrr,  until  the  filtrate  no  longer  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction; 
it  then  becomes  crystalline. 

Phthalidine  crystallises  from  its  aqueous  solution  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days  in 
beautiful  needles.  When  melted  and  cooled,  it  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  colour  of 
realgar.  It  melts  at  about  22°,  and  -when  it  solidifies,  the  thermometer  rises  to  34'5°. 
It  smells  like  naphthalene,  and  tastes  unpleasantly  pungent.  Its  solutions  do  not 
restore  the  blue  colour  to  red  litmus,  but  its  vapour  (at  what  temperature  ?)  turns  it 
immediately  blue.  Very  small  quantities  of  phthalidine  impart  a  beautiful  blue  colour 
to  solutions  of  ferric  salts.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolves  in  all 
proportions  in  warm  alcohol  and  cthrr. 

Phthalidine  begins  to  boil  at  255°,  but  the  thermometer  rises  very  rapidly,  while 
decomposition  takes  place,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue  remains  behind.  It  is  converted 
into  a  yellowish-white  mass  by  chlorinc-water.  It  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  the  solu- 
tion depositing  very  brilliant  crystals.  The  aqueous  solution  produces  a  grey  precipi- 
tate with  mercurous  salts,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  ferrous  salts.  It  blackens  on 
addition  of  chloride  of  gold.  A  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  phthalidine  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  tetrachloride  of  'platinum,  assuming  a  green  colour,  and  depositing  blue 
flakes  which  blacken  on  drying;  a  warm  saturated  solution  of  the  salt  forms  with  tetra- 
chloride of  platinum  beautiful  yellow  crystals  which  partially  decompose  on  drying. 

The  salts  ofphthalidine  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

Hydrochlorate,  C'H'N.HCl. — A  warm  alcoholic  solution  of  the  base  saturated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  immediately  becomes  filled  with  violet-blue  crystals. 

The  nitrate,  C"H°N.HNO^,  is  formed  in  a  similar  manner. 

Sulphate,  2C''H'N.II^S0'. — Sulphuric  acid  unites  directly  with  phthalidine  and 
forms  a  dark  green  mass,  which  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  becomes  blue.  The 
crystallised  salt  is  obtained  by  double  decomposition,  or  by  mixing  the  alcoholic  solution 
of  the  base  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  dissolves  much  less  readily  in  alcohol  than  the 
other  salts. 

Ethyl-phthalidine,  C^m^'Sf  =  C'H»(C=ff)lSr,  is  a  liquid  having  the  odour  of 
phthalidine,  and  distilling  without  decomposition.  The  hydriodatc,  C'°II"N.III,  forms 
silvery  flakes  which  give  olf  iodine  at  100°  and  turn  yellow.  The  hydrochlorate  is  very 
similar.  (Dusart.) 

PHTHAlIsaiDE.    CH^NO'  =  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 

[2]  Ixi.  121;  [3]  xxiii.  119.) — This  compound,  isomeric  with  isatin,  is  formed  by  heating 
acid  phthalate  or  phthalamate  of  ammonium: 

C»fl5(NH^)0*      =      C^ffNO^    +  2W0. 

Acid  phthalate. 

C«H«(NF^)NO'     =     C'ffNO'    +    H=0    +  NH'. 

Phthalamate. 

It  is  colourless;  crystallises  from  ether  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  six-sided  prisms 
derived  from  a  rhomboi'dal  prism  with  angles  of  113°.  It  melts  when  heated,  and 
solidifies  in  a  striated  mass  on  cooling  ;  at  a  stronger  heat  it  boils  and  sublimes  in  very 
light  flakes.  It  is  inodorous  and  tasteless.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  slightly 
soluble  in  hot  water ;  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  not  attacked  by 
chlorine  or  by  weak  or  diluted  acids.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  ociWwhen  heated, 
and  if  water  is  added  to  the  solution,  phthalic  acid  separates  out  on  cooling.  Boiled 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  potash,  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  forms  phthalate  of  potas- 
sium. 

Silver ■phthalimidc,  CTI''NAgO-. — A  boiling  alcoholic  solution  of  phthalimide  does 
not  precipitate  nitrate  of  silver,  but  on  addition  of  ammonia  it  deposits  a  pulverulent 
precipitate  or  crystalline  spangles,  which  dissolve  iu  hot  ammonia  and  crystallise  out 
unchanged.  The  solution  of  the  silver-salt  in  ammonia  and  a  little  hot  water  deposits 
needles  which  appear  to  consi.st  of  phthalamate  of  ammonium.  When  heated,  it 
melts,  swells  up  and  forms  a  black  mass,  which  at  a  higher  temperature  assumes  a 
fine  green  colour,  with  golden  lustre,  like  the  wings  of  cantharides,  phthalimide  sub- 
liming at  the  same  time.     (Gerhardt,  Traitc,  iii.  488.) 

Phenyl-fhthalimide,  C"II»NO'    =   ^^^^"■^  ^N.— On  melting  phthalic  acid 

with  aniline,  and  treating  the  cold  pulverised  mass  with  boiling  alcohol,  phenyl- 
phthalimide  remains  as  a  crystalline  powder,  w'hich  may  be  purified  by  sublimation 
and  recrystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol.  It  forms  beautiful  colourless  needles,  in- 
soluble in  water,  melts  at  203°,  and  begins  to  sublime  in  needles  before  fusion.  AA'ith 
melting  potash  it  yields  aniline  and  phthalate  of  potassium.  Boiling  aqueous  ammonia 
converts  it  into  phenyl-phthalamic  acid. 
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Nitroj^hthalimidc,  CIPN^O'    =  H  [ N,  is  produced  by  heating 

iiitroiilithalatc  of  ammonium. 

PKTKill.Y'I.,  CHX.OR£DS  OP.  (CTI'0')"CP.  (IT.  M iil  1  e  r,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm. 
1863,  p.  257.) — Phtlialic  acid  or  anhydride  is  readily  acted  upon  by  pentachloride  of 
phosphorus,  with  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  phosplioric  oxychlorido.  Tlie 
product  is  a  heavy  oily  liquid  of  peculiar  odour,  resembling  chloride  of  benzoyl.  It 
distils  at  about  270°  without  decomposition,  and  does  not  solidify  on  cooling.  It  sinks 
in  water,  but  soon  becomes  converted  into  phthalic  acid.  If  kept  in  imperfectly  closed 
vessels,  it  gradually  deposits  large  crj'sfals  of  plitlialic  anhydride.  It  acts  with  energy 
on  the  alcohols,  forming  the  corresponding  ethers  (p.  631). 

Chloride  of  Nitrophtlialyl  is  prepared  like  the  preceding,  and  resembles  it  in  its 
properties,  but  cannot  be  distilled  without  decomposition. 

PHTHANITE.  {Kicsehchirfa'.)  A  flinty  fissile  variety  of  granular  quartz  having 
a  grey,  black,  or  greenish  colour. 

PHYCIC  ACID.  (La  my,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3],  xxxv.  129.)— An  acid  contained, 
together  with  phycite,  m  Protococcus  vulgaris.  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  separates 
therefrom  by  slow  evaporation  in  bulky  stellate  groups  of  needle-shaped  ci-ystals, 
colourless,  somewhat  unctuous  to  the  touch,  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  permanent  iu  the 
air.  Specific  gravity  =  0'896.  It  melts  at  136°,  solidifying  to  a  silky  crystalhno 
mass  on  cooling;  begins  to  boil  at  150°,  gradually  decomposing  and  exhaling  a  char- 
acteristic odour.  By  distillation  it  yields  oily  products,  insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble 
in  alcohol.  The  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves,  especially  when  aided  by 
heat,  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetone,  and  oils  both  fat  and  volatile  :  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  15 
pts.  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol.    The  alcoholic  solution  is  neutral. 

Phycic  acid  gives  by  analysis  69'8 — 70'8  per  cent,  carbon,  11-7 — 12-0  hydrogen,  and 
3'7 — 3'8  nitrogen,  besides  oxygen  ;  no  formula  has  been  proposed  for  it. 

Phycic  acid  dissolves  in  strong  snlphuric  acid,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  water.  Nitric 
acid  attacks  it  slowly,  forming  a  light  very  acrid  oil  and  a  crystallisable  acid.  It  is 
not  attacked  by  dry  chlorine  even  in  sunshine.  Iodine  and  phosphorus  act  upon  it  only 
at  high  temperatures.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  potassium,  yielding  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  together  with  other  products.  "When  heated  with  soda-lime,  it  gives  off 
ammonia. 

Ammonia  has  no  action  on  phycic  acid.  Potash  and  soda  dissolve  it,  forming  salts 
■which  crystallise  in  needles,  are  neutral  to  test-papers,  and  dissolve  in  water  and 
alcohol,  forming  solutions  which  froth  like  soap-water.  Most  of  the  other  salts  of 
phycic  acid  are  insoluble.    The  silver-salt  is  white,  and  blackens  on  exposure  to  light. 

PHYCITE.    C'H'°0'.    Syn.  with  Erythromannite  (ii.  504). 

The  term  phycite  has  lately  been  extended  by  Carius  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  71) 

to  the  series  of  tetratomic  alcohols  ^      H''     I  vnth  natural  phycite. 

He  has  obtained,  by  an  artificial  process,  a  3-carbon  alcohol,  having  the  composition 

H'     I      ""'"^  prepared  several  of  its  derivatives ;  but  whether  this  alcohol  is  really 

homologous  in  constitution  with  native  phycite,  cannot  be  determined  till  the  4-carbon 
compound  CH'^O'  has  also  been  obtained  by  a  corresponding  process,  and  its  proper- 
ties and  reactions  compared  with  those  of  natural  phycite  (see  Teityl-phycite). 

PHYCOCYAW  and  FKYCOZKYTHRin'.  These  names  are  applied  by 
Kiitzing  to  a  bhie  and  red  colouring  matter,  apparently  of  the  same  composition, 
existing  in  several  red  sea-weeds.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  495.) 

PHYCOH^BMATin'.  A  red  colouring  matter,  obtained  by  Kiitzing  from 
TiytijiltBa  tinctoria.  It  is  extracted  from  the  fresh  alga  by  maceration  in  cold  water, 
and  separates  in  flocks  on  evapoi-ating  the  solution  and  adding  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble 
in  ether  and  in  oils.  The  colour  is  destroyed  by  exposure  to  sun-light,  so  tliat  old 
specimens  of  the  alga,  are  often  destitute  of  colouring  matter.    (Handw.  loc.  cit.) 

PHYXiS.IM'  GIiASrcs.  A  mineral  from  Deutsch-Pilsen  in  Hungary,  containing, 
acenrding  to  I'lattncr,  sulphur,  antimony,  tellurium,  lead,  and  gold. 

PHYXiXiXTE.  A  mineral  from  Sterling,  Massachusetts,  resembling  ottrelitc 
(p.  248),  and  containing  38-40  per  cent,  sihca,  23-68  alumina,  17'52  ferric  oxide,  8-96 
magnesia,  6-80  potash,  and  4  80  water,  a  composition  which  may  be  represented  by  the 
formula  (Mg";K-)SiO*.(Ar-;Fe-)SiO\H-0  {Rainmdsbcrg's  Mineralchemie,  p.  865). 

PHYX.X.OCHX.OK.   Syn.  with  CHLOHOPHyLL. 

PHYXiXiOCYAPI-SST  and  PSYX.X.OSCAWTHIN'.  These  names  are  applied  by 
Fremy  to  a  blue  and  a  yellow  substance,  of  which  he  supposes  chlorophyll  to  be 
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composed.  He  separates  them  by  agitating  chloropliyll  with  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  the  yellow  substance  then  dissolving  in  the  ether,  and  the  blue  in 
the  hydrochloric  acid  (Fremy,  Compt.  rend.  1.  405;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  533).  According 
to  H.  Ludwig,  also  (Arch.  Pharm.  [2]  cvi.  164;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  738),  when  chlo- 
rophyll (from  young  wheat-leaves)  is  boiled  with  strong  alcoholic  potash,  and  the 
solution  is  neutralised  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  is  formed,  together 
with  a  splendid  blue  liquid,  which  leaves  phylloeyauin,  on  slow  evaporation,  as  a  dark 
blue  mass.  Stokes,  on  the  other  hand,  concludes,  from  the  fluorescent  and  absorbent 
properties  of  chlorophyll,  that  it  does  not  contain  a  blue  substance,  and  that  Fremy's 
phyllocyanin  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  chlorophyll  by  acids.  (Chem.  Soc' J. 
xvii.  314.) 

PHTTIilOBETIW.    A  fossil  resin  found,  together  with  tekoretin,  in  the  fossil 

wood  of  Denmark.  It  melts  at  86° — to  87°,  dissolves  easily  in  alcohol,  and  appears  to 
have  the  composition  CH'".  (Forchammer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xx.  459.) 

FK7XiIi03CiiN'THEITI'.  A  yellow  substance,  produced,  according  to  Frdmy 
{loc:  cit.),  by  the  action  of  bases  on  chlorophyll,  or  on  phjdlocyanin.  It  is  reconverted 
into  phyllocyanin  by  the  action  of  acids. 

PHiriiZiOXAN'THXXr.  The  yellow  substance  pre-existing  in  chlorophyll.  The 
mode  of  separating  it  from  the  blue  constituent  by  the  action  of  ether  and  hydro- 
chloric acid,  or  alcoholic  potash  and  hydrochloric  acid,  has  abeady  been  mentioned. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  hydrate  of  aluminium  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
chlorophyll  diluted  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  The  whole  of  the  colouring 
matter  is  then  precipitated  as  a  yellowish-green  alumina-lake,  from  which  the  phyllo- 
xanthin  may  be  extracted  by  siilphide  of  carbon,  leaving  the  lake  of  a  more  bluish- 
green  colour.  (Fremy.) 

FH7SAX.Zir.   C'^HW.  (Dessaignes  and  Chautard,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xxi.  24  ) 

The  bitter  principle  of  the  winter  cherry  {Physalis  alkekcngi),  a  solanaceous  plant 
growing  in  tlie  south  of  Europe,  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  quinine  in  the 
treatment  of  intermittent  fevers. 

It  is  prepared  by  briskly  agitating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the  leaves  with  chloroform, 
which  deposits  it  after  long  standing;  and  is  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  hot  alcohol, 
with  addition  of  a  little  charcoal,  precipitating  the  filtered  liquid  with  water,  and 
washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water  on  a  filter. 

Physalin  is  a  light  perfectly  amorphous  powder,  ha\-ing  a  yellowish  colour  and  a 
bitter  taste,  slight  at  first,  but  aft.erwards  strong  and  persistent.  When  dry,  it  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  friction.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water  and  in  ether, 
somewhat  more  in  boiling  water,  easily  in  chloroform  and  in  alcohol,  espeeiall}'  the 
latter.  Wlien  heated,  it  softens  at  about  180°,  and  decomposes  at  a  higher  temperature. 
It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  acids,  moderately  soluble  in  ammonia,  but  the  alkali  is  all 
driven  oiF  on  evaporation.  The  alcoholic  solution  does  not  precipitate  ammoniacal 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead  and  ammonia. 

PHYSAXiITB  or  Pyrophysalitc.  A  coarse  nearly  opaque  variety  of  topaz,  found 
in  yellowish-white  crystals,  which  intumesce  when  heated  :  hence  its  name  (from 
tpvcrav^iv,  to  blow).  It  occurs  in  crystals  of  great  size  at  Fossum  in  Norway ;  at  Finbo, 
Sweden,  in  a  granite  quarry,  and  at  Braddbo,  in  a  boulder ;  one  crystal  ftom  the  last 
locality,  at  Stockholm,  weighs  eighty  pounds. 

PH-S-SETOaiSXC  ACID.    C^'^WO''. — A  fatty  acid  discovered  by  Hofstadter 

(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xci.  177)  in  sperm  oil ;  isomeric  if  not  identical  with  hypogaeic  acid, 
obtained  from  the  oil  of  AracMs  hypogcBci  (iii.  238). 

To  prepare  it,  the  soap  obtained  by  boiling  the  oil  with  potash-ley  is  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol;  and  the  filtrate,  after  being  freed  from  alcohol  by  distillation,  is 
diluted  with  water,  and  reprecipitated  by  ammoniacal  sugar-of-lead.  The  pre- 
cipitate, washed  by  decantation  and  dried  in  the  air,  is  drenched  ■nnth  ether,  which 
dissolves  physetoleate  of  lead  and  undecomposed  spermaceti,  leaving  undissolved  the 
lead-salts  of  the  solid  fatty  acids.  The  solution  is  separated ;  part  of  the  ether  is 
distilled  off ;  the  residue  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  ethereal  solution  is 
mixed  with  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium  ;  the  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  and 
dried  in  a  vacuum ;  and  the  ethal  and  spermaceti  are  removed  from  it  by  cold  ether. 
On  repeatedly  boiling  the  undissolved  physetoleate  of  barium  with  alcohol  of  93  per 
cent.,  and  cooling  the  resulting  solutions  separately,  the  portion  taken  up  is  deposited 
as  a  white  powder,  which  must  be  collected  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  washed  with 
alcohol,  and  immediately  dried  in  a  vacuum.  It  may  be  obtained  pure  by  recrystaUis- 
ing  it  twice  more  in  the  same  way,  and  decomposed  by  boiling  with  aqueous  tartaric 
acid. 
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Physetoleic  acid  crystallises  in  stellate  groups  of  colourless  needles  ;  it  is  inodorous, 
melts  at  30^,  and  solidifies  at  28°  (hypog»ic  acid  from  oartli-nut  oil  melts  at  31°  or  35°). 
In  its  reactions  and  combinations  it  exactly  resembles  hypogaeic  acid. 

PHYSODIM".  C'-II'^O'.  (G-erding,  N.  Br.  Arch.  Ixxxvii.  1.)— A  neutral  sub- 
stance occurring  in  PariucUa  ceratophi/Ua,  var.  physoch  s  (also  called  I'armilia  ph//sodt;i). 
To  obtain  it,  the  lichen  air-dried  and  cut  in  pieces  is  macerated  with  ether  for  several 
days ;  the  ether  is  evaporated  ;  and  the  residual  white  powder  is  ^Juritied  by  washing 
it  with  alcohol,  and  repeated  crystalUsation  from  absolute  alcohol. 

It  forms  a  white  loosely  coherent  mass,  appearing  when  magnified  120  times  to 
consist  of  four-sided  truncated  pirisms.  It  melts  at  125°.  Dried  at  100"^,  it  gives  by 
analysis  (mean)  id'To  per  cent,  carbon  and  4'63  hydrogen,  the  formula  requiring  50'70 
carbon,  4-28  hydrogen,  and  45'07  oxygen. 

Pliysodin  behaves  to  wa/cr  like  a  resin,  not  being  wetted  thereby.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent,,  but  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  ether,  and  in  acetic  acid. 
It  is  not  altered  by  dilute  acids.  It  dissolves  easily  in  warm  aqueous  ammonia,  form- 
ing a  yellow  solution  which  becomes  reddish  on  exposure  to  the  air.  In  carbonate  of 
ammonia  it  dissolves  slightly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  easily  on  boiHng;  in  potash 
instantly  with  yellow  colour.  Acids  precipitate  from  these  solutions  light  yellow  or 
reddish  flocks ;  the  potash-solution  yields  a  dingy -yellow  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  barium,  but  yields 
with  acetate  of  lead  a  pale  yellow  precipitate  soluble  in  potash  ;  with  cupric  sulphate 
a  pale  green  ;  and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  brown-red  precipitate. 

Addendum.  Ceratophyllin(0.  Hess  e,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxix.  365). — This  substance 
occurs,  together  with  pliysodin,  in  Farmelia  ceratophylla,  var.  physodes.  To  prepare  it, 
about  3  lbs.  of  the  lichen,  after  being  washed  with  water,  is  stirred  up  with  clear  lime- 
water  ;  the  alkaline  solution  is  neutralised  with  hj'di-ochloric  acid  ;  and  the  resulting 
yellowish-grey  flocculent  precipitate  is  washed  several  times  with  cold  water  to  remove 
the  excess  of  acid,  then  collected,  dried  in  the  an-,  and  freed  from  uucrystallisable 
matter  by  digestion  with  boiling  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.  There  then  remains  a  dark 
green,  soft,  elastic  mass,  probably  containing  pliysodin  and  usnic  acid,  to  remove  which, 
the  mass  is  boiled  with  strong  soda-ley.  A  dark  brown  Liquid  is  thus  obtained,  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  ceratophyllin  unmixed  with  either  of  the  substances  just  mentioned. 
It  may  be  separated  from  the  mother-liqiior  by  filtration,  and  pm-ified  by  recrj'stallisa- 
tion  from  boiling  alcohol  with  the  aid  of  animal  charcoal.  When  the  lichen,  without 
previous  washing,  is  stirred  up  with  thin  milk  of  lime,  the  yellowish  filtrate  does  not 
yield  any  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  precipitate  formed  as  above  de- 
scribed is  particularly  abundant  when  the  lichen  has  been  obtained  from  birch-stems, 
and  the  maceration  has  not  been  continued  for  more  than  15  hours. 

Ceratophyllin  forms  thin  white  pi-isms,  which  when  placed  upon  the  tongue,  produce,  at 
first,  a  slightly  irritating  taste,  soon  becoming  rather  strongly  perceptible  in  the  throat ; 
subsequently  a  persistent  burning  sensation  is  experienced  on  the  tongue.  It  melts  at 
147°  to  a  colourless  liquid,  and  solidifies  in  the  crystalline  form  between  136°  and  138°. 
It  begins  to  sublime  even  at  the  melting  point,  and  at  a  somewhat  higher  temperature 
sublimes  very  easily  and  without  alteration,  in  thin  colourless  lamince. 

Ceratophyllin  appears  to  be  a  liigher  liomologue  of  orsellinate  of  ethyl,  C'°n'-0^ ; 
its  melting  point  is  about  15°  higher  than  that  of  the  latter. 

Ceratophyllin  is  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water  than  in  cold  ;  it  dissolves  readily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  potash-ley,  aqiieoiis  ammonia,  and  lime-iuater.  The  alcoholic  solution, 
which  has  a  neutral  reaction,  is  coloured  purple- violet  by  a  small  qxiantity  of  ferric 
chloride,  blood-red  by  solution  oi  chic  ride  of  lime,  the  latter  colour  being  destroyed  by 
excess  of  the  reagent ;  no  precipitate  with  alcoholic  sugar-of-lead  or  nitrate  of  silver. 
From  the  ammoniacal  solution  hydrochloric  acid  throws  down  the  ceratophyllin  in  thin 
prisms.  Ceratophyllin  dissolves  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  the  solution  acquiring  only  a 
slight  yellow  tint  when  heated.  Strong  s*dphuric  acid  dissolves  it  without  alteration 
at  ordinary  temperatiu'es,  but  chars  it  when  heated. 

PHYSOSTIGMINE.  (J.  .lobst  and  0.  Hesse,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxix.  115; 
Jaliresb.  1SG4,  p.  454.) — An  alkaloid  obtained  from  the  Calabar  bean,  the  seed  of 
I'hysostigma  venenosum,  a  poisonous  leguminous  plant  growing  in  marshy  situations 
ne.ar  Attarpah  and  Old  Calabar  in  Upper  Guinea.  The  poisonous  power  appears  to 
reside  only  in  the  cotyledons.  By  repeatedly  exhausting  the  shelled  beans  with  boiling 
alcohol  of  80  per  cent.,  and  evaporating  the  extract,  a  yellowish  residue  is  obtained, 
which  dissolves  in  water  with  acid  reaction,  and  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  oil. 
Neutral  acetate  of  lead  added  to  this  solution  throws  down  an  acid  (not  pirecipitable  by 
lime-water,  chloride  of  calcium,  or  nitrate  of  silver),  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  lead  by 
sulpliydric  acid,  yields  on  evaporation  a  red  residue,  from  which  absolute  alcohol 
extracts  acetate  of  p)hysostigmiuo,  leaving  gum  undissolved. 
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The  base  itself  is  most  easily  prepared  from  the  extract  by  saturating  its  solution  in 
a  small  quantity  of  cold  water  w^ith  calcined  magnesia,  evaporating,  and  treating  the 
still  moist  residue  with  ether,  as  long  as  that  solvent  takes  up  any  of  the  base.  The 
ethereal  solution  is  agitated  with  a  few  drops  of  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  lower 
dark  red  layer  of  liquid  is  again  shaken  up  with  magnesia  ;  the  base  thus  separated  is 
dissolved  up  by  ether  ;  and  the  solution  is  left  to  evaporate. 

Physostigmino  thus  obtained  is  a  brownish-yellow  amorphous  mass,  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  moderately  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  benzene,  ammonia,  and  soda. 
From  the  ethereal  solution  it  is  completely  precipitated  by  animal  charcoal.  The 
aqueous  .solution  has  a  slight  burning  taste,  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction,  forms  a  kermes 
coloured  precipitate  with  iodide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium,  and  precipitates  ferric 
hydrate  from  a  solution  of  tlie  chloride. 

The  solutions  of  physostigmine  in  acids  have  a  dark  red  or  more  rarely  a  dark  blue 
colour  ;  they  are  more  or  less  decolorised  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  leave  the  salts  in  the 
form  of  red  amorphous  masses,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  They  form  amor- 
phous precipitates  with  tannic  acid  and  with  platinic,  auric  and  mercuric  chlorides.  The 
gold-salt  decomposes  easily,  with  separation  of  the  metals. 

Physostigmine  is  the  active  principle  of  the  Calabar  bean.  The  solution  given  in 
small  doses  to  a  rabbit  produces  paralysis  in  five  and  death  in  twenty  minutes,  without 
contraction  of  the  pupils.  When  dropt  into  the  eye,  however  (even  an  hour  after 
death),  it  produces  in  ten  minutes  considerable  contraction  of  the  pupil.  According  to 
Christison,  a  dose  of  0'8  grm.  of  the  bean  produces  vertigo,  and  strong  paralysis  of  the 
volunrary  muscles  without  any  painful  symptoms  ;  according  to  Harley,  a  piece  of  the 
size  of  a  millet-seed  will  kill  a  cat  or  a  rabbit ;  according  to  Robertson,  the  bean 
produces  transient  contraction  of  the  Sphincter  Iridis  and  Muscidus  ciliaris,  and 
therefore  affords  an  excellent  means  of  counteracting  dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The 
alcoholic  extract  of  the  beans  is  the  most  convenient  for  medical  purposes. 

PHTTOCHEMISTRV.  The  Chemistry  of  Plants.  The  most  comprehensive 
treatise  on  tliis  subject  is  that  of  Eochleder,  published  at  Leipzig  in  1854,  and  given  in 
a  somewhat  abridged  form  in  the  eighth  volume  of  Gmelin's  "  Handbuch  der  Cheniie," 
containing :  1.  The  proximate  principles  of  plants  arranged  according  to  orders  and 
genera. — 2.  The  nutrition  of  plants,  and  the  formation  and  metamorphoses  of  their 
several  constituents.  See  also  the  articles.  Ash  of  Obganic  Bodies,  Manuke,  and 
NuTHiTiON  OF  Plants  in  this  Dictionary ;  also  the  several  articles  describing  the 
chemical  constitution  of  individual  plants. 

PHYTOOTEIilW  or  PZaJii-^/f/^ow.  A  name  proposed  by  W.  Stein  for  rutin,  on 
account  of  its  wide  diffusion  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.    (See  EriiN.) 

PXAXTZITE.  An  earthy  resin  occurring  at  Pianze  near  Neustadt  in  Carniola,  in 
brownish -black  masses  with  yellowish-brown  streak.  Hardness  =  1-5.  Specific 
gravity  =  1-220.  It  melts  at  315°,  and  burns  with  an  aromatic  odour  and  much 
smoke,  leaving  5'96  per  cent.  ash.  It  dissolves  in  ether  and  in  caustic  potash,  freely 
also  in  absolute  alcohol.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  yields  a  yellowish  oily 
distillate  having  an  acid  reaction.    (Haidinger,  Pogg.  Ann.  Lsii.  275.) 

PXCAMAR.    One  of  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  wood-tar.    It  is  an  oil  of 

specific  gravity  I'lO,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  having  a  faint  odour  and  a  burning  bitter 
taste.  It  boils  at  about  270°,  and  unites  with  alkalis,  forming  crystaUisable  com- 
pounds. (Reichenbach.) 

PZCHURXC  Syn.  with  Laxjeic  Aero  (iii.  473). 

PXCHUBini-OXXii  Pichurim-beans,  FahcB  Pichiirim  minorcs  (from  Ocoica 
pichuiy  minor,  Martins),  yield  by  distillation  with  water,  a  yellow  oil,  smelling  like 
bay  and  sassafras  oil,  and  having  a  sharp  burning  taste.  Bj'  distillation  with  sulphuric 
acid  (which  prevents  the  beans  from  aggregating  into  a  pasty  mass,  and  increases  the 
yield  of  liquid),  Millie r  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Iviii.  4G3)  obtained  a  j-ellowish-green  oil, 
having  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  beans,  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  alcohol,  easily  solu- 
ble in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  By  repeated  fraetioual  distillation,  it  may  be  re- 
solved into  a  number  of  oils  of  constant  boihng  point,  viz.  (1).  A  colourless  mobile  oil 
boiling  at  150°,  and  emitting,  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  a  very  pungent 
odour  like  that  of  the  leaves  of  Tntcrium  Mariini. — (2).  A  transparent  colourless  oil 
boiling  between  165°  and  170°  and  smelling  like  oranges  when  its  vapour  mixes  with 
the  air  in  small  quantity,  like  turpentine  in  larger  quautity.  Both  these  oils,  after 
drying  over  chloride  of  calcium  and  solid  potash,  consist  essentially  of  a  hydrocarbon 
C'H',  partly  altered  by  oxidation. — (S).  A  yellowish-green  oil  boihng  between  235° 
and  240°,  sraelUug  like  the  beans,  more  viscid  than  the  preceding,  and  agreeing  nearly 
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in  composition  with  the  empirical  formula  C^IP'O'-. — (4).  In  larger  quantity,  an  oil 
boiling  between  260°  and  26.5°,  and  agreeing  nearly  in  composition  with  the  formula 
(j382£5BQ_  This  oil  has  a  faint  odour  and  deep  blue  colour  permanent  in  the  dark, 
but  changing  to  greenish-yellow  under  the  influence  of  liglit  or  of  oxidising  agents, 
appearing  then  to  be  converted  into  that  last  described. 

Fichurim-cavifhor.  According  to  Bonastre,  piehurim-oil  is  resolved  by  cold 
alcohol  into  a  strong-smelling  elseoptene  and  a  nearly  inodorous  camphor  or  stearoptene 
which  separates  in  white  shining  micaceous  laminae.  According  to  Miiller,  the  dark 
blue  oil  above  mentioned  deposits  crystals  of  laiu-ic  acid,  which  may  be  extracted  in 
larger  quantity  by  means  of  soda.  Bonastre's  camphor  perhaps  consisted  either  of 
this  acid  or  of  laurostearin. 

PICKUBOSTSARIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Ladeic  Acid. 

FXCKSRINCZTS.     Native  magnesia-alimi  found  near  Iquique  in  Peru  (see 

SULFUATES). 

PXCOX.mB.  C'H'N.  Odorine.  (Un verdorb en,  Pogg.  Ann.  viii.  259,  480 ;  xi. 
69.— Anderson,  N.  Ed.  Phil.  J.  xli.  146,  291  ;  Phil  Mag.  J.  [3]  xxxiii.  185;  also 
J.  pr.  Chem.  45,  166  ;  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  Pt.  1,  219 ;  Phil.  Mag.  J.  [4]  ix.  214  ;  also 
Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xxi.  Pt.  4,  578.— C.  Greville  Williams,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.J.  vii.  97; 
Chem.  Gaz.  xii.  283  ;  Ed.  Phih  Trans,  xxi.  Pt.  2,  313;  Church  and  Oweu,  Chem. 
News,  ii.  146. — Wertheim,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixx.  62  ;  Chem.  Gaz.  vii.  309.) 

In  1826,  Unverdorben,  while  investigating  the  foetid  oil  obtained  in  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  bones,  discovered  several  volatile  alkaloids.  Among  these  was  one  distin- 
guished by  its  overpowering  and  persistent  smell ;  to  this  substance  he  gave  the  name 
of  odorine.  The  experiments  of  Unverdorben  however,  although  conducted  with  re- 
markable skill  and  perseverance,  did  not  in  any  way  establish  the  composition  of  the 
bodies  which  he  separated,  and  as  no  salt  was  obtained  by  him  free  from  other  homo- 
logues  of  the  same  series,  we  shall  not,  except  in  special  cases,  quote  his  results.  Most 
of  the  facts  observed  by  him  may  be  found  in  Gmelin's  Handbook,  xi.  263  et  scq.  But 
in  1846,  Dr.  Anderson  succeeded  in  isolating  a  base  from  coal-naphtha,  which  he 
showed  to  be  isomeric  with  aniline.  He  also  showed  its  relations  to  Unverdorben's 
odorine,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  picoline.  Subsequently  he  detected  the  same 
alkaloid  in  bone-oil,  accompanied  by  numerous  homologues,  including  pyridine,  the 
first  member  of  the  series. 

Occurrence  and  Formation. — 1.  In  coal-naphtha  (Anderson). — 2.  In  bone-oil 
(Anderson). — 3.  In  the  tar  produced  by  distilhng  the  bituminous  slate  of  Dorsetshire 
(Williams). — 4.  It  is  probably  contained  in  the  basic  liquid  obtained  by  Stenhouse 
in  his  researches  on  the  j^roducts  of  the  destructive  distillation  of  beans,  &c. — 5.  A  base 
possessing  the  same  centesimal  composition  and  boiling  point  is  found  among  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  distillation  of  cinchonine  (Williams). —  6.  In  the  distillate  from  peat 
(Church  and  Owen).  The  statement  by  Wertheim  that  picoline  is  yielded  by 
piperine  when  distilled  with  soda-lime  is  erroneous.  The  base  obtained  in  that  manner 
is  piperidine,  C*I1"N.  The  question  of  the  identit3'  or  isomerism  of  the  tertiary  raona- 
mines  formed  during  destructive  distillation  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  recent 
researches  have  shown  not  only  that  the  chinoline  and  leucoline  series  are  distinct, 
but  also  that  the  pyridine  series,  as  found  in  the  distillate  from  cinchonine,  also 
form  a  distinct  class.    (See  Lutidine,  iii.  737.) 

Prcparativn. — The  preparation  of  all  volatile  bases  (except  pyrrol)  from  the  oily  pro- 
ducts of  destructive  distillation,  is  conducted  in  nearly  the  same  manner.  The  oils 
are  first  to  be  shaken  up  with  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  about  twice  its  weight  of 
water.  This  treatment  ^vith  acid  may  be  repeated  to  ensm'c  the  entire  removal  of  the 
last  portions  of  the  bases.  On  standing,  the  acid  solution  settles  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel  and  may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  siphon  or  separator.  A  very  good  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  consists  of  a  carboy  from  which  the  bottom  has  been  removed.  It  is 
to  be  inverted  and  placed  on  any  convenient  support  which  will  allow  of  vessels  being 
placed  beneath.  A  sound  bung  to  which  a  stopcock  has  been  fitted  is  then  to  be 
cemented  to  the  neck  of  the  carboj'.  The  mixture  having  been  placed  in  the  separator 
the  acid  liquid  is  to  be  drawn  oiT  below.  The  next  step  is  to  boil  in  an  open  vessel  as 
long  as  pyrrol  is  given  off.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  holding  a  slip  of  fir- wood, 
moistened  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  in  the  escaping  steam.  When  the  wood  is 
no  longer  reddened  the  boiling  may  be  stopped.  If  it  be  desired  to  save  the  pyrrol  the 
operation  must  be  conducted  in  a  still.  As  soon  as  the  pyrrol  has  been  expelled,  the 
liquid  is  to  be  strained  through  calico  to  remove  pitchy  and  resinous  matters.  An 
excess  of  caustic  soda  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole  distilled  as  long  as  the  dis- 
tillate contains  bases.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  seeing  whether  fumes  are  given 
olf  on  tlie  approach  of  a  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid.    If  the  distillate  is  very 
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weak,  it  is  to  be  concentrated  by  a  second  distillation,  before  proceeding  to  the  next 
operdtion.  The  next  step  is  to  add  a  large  excess  of  solid  potash  to  the  liquid,  so  as  to 
render  the  bases  insoluble,  and  cause  them  to  rise  to  the  surface.  This  operation  must 
be  performed  with  care,  in  order  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  suflSciently  to  cause 
a  loss  of  the  more  volatile  constituents. 

The  basic  oil  which  rises  to  the  surface  after  the  addition  of  the  solid  potash,  is  to  be 
separated  from  the  aqueous  liquid,  and  placed  in  bottles  of  moderate  size.  The  mix- 
ture of  bases  still  contains  a  large  quantity  of  water,  which  must  be  entirely  removed 
before  proceeding  to  the  next  operation.  To  effect  this,  sticks  of  potash  are  to  be 
added  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  a  few  minutes.  The  water  will  soon  begin  to 
act  on  the  potash,  and  the  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium  which  sinks  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bottles  is  to  be  removed  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  The  most  convenient  mode  of 
doing  this  is  by  means  of  a  large  pipette  furnished  with  a  videanised  india-rubber 
ball  at  its  upper  extremity.  The  ball  is  to  be  pressed  flat  in  the  hand,  and  the  lower 
end  of  the  pipette  being  immersed  in  the  liquid  to  be  removed,  the  pressure  on  the  ball 
is  to  be  lessened;  the  liquid  will  then  enter  the  bulb  of  the  pipette  and  may,  after  re- 
moval, be  expelled  by  renewing  the  pressure.  After  proceeding  as  above  for  about 
half  an  hour,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  separation  of  the  water  will  begin  to 
take  place  very  slowly.  More  solid  potash  is  then  to  be  added  and  the  whole  left 
at  rest  for  some  hours ;  the  removal  of  the  aqueous  portion  is  then  to  be  repeated. 
It  will  require  a  day  or  two  of  digestion  to  effectually  remove  every  trace  of  moisture. 
It  will  also  be  fouud  that  the  more  volatile  and  soluble  in  water  the  bases  are,  the 
more  digestion  will  be  reqxured.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if  aniline  and  its 
bomologues  are  present,  they  must  be  destroyed  by  boiling  with  nitrie  acid  before 
attempting  the  dehydration. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  remove  every  trace  of  moisture  before  proceeding  to 
fractional  distillation.  The  smallest  quantity  of  water  will  give  rise  to  the  greatest 
errors  if  it  be  attempted  to  separate  mixtures  by  taking  advantage  of  the  differences  in 
the  boiling  points  of  the  substances  present.  The  whole  liquid  will  now  require  to  be 
subjected  to  a  complete  and  systematic  distillation.  This  process  is  exceedingly  tedious 
and  takes  a  vast  amount  of  time.  A  mixture  containing  six  or  eight  homologous  bases 
will  require  thirteen  or  fourteen  complete  fractionations,  involving  nearly  a  thousand 
distillations,  before  anything  approaching  to  complete  separation  will  be  effected.  For 
full  details  of  the  methods  of  conducting  the  operation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
original  memoirs  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

The  picohne  will  be  found  in  the  fractions  boiling  at  about  135°.  The  fractions  dis- 
tilling in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  rectifications  between  130°  and  140°  will  consist  of 
almost  pure  picoline. 

Properties. — Picoline  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid  which  does  not  freeze  at  0°.  It 
has  an  intensely  powerful  and  characteristic  odour,  and  when  inhaled  through  the  nos- 
trils, produces  a  bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  back  of  throat.  It  fumes  strongly  on  the 
approach  of  a  rod  dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid.  It  blues  litmus  but  does  not  affect  the 
colour  of  a  solution  of  red  cabbage.  It  does  not  yield  any  coloured  reaction  when 
chloride  of  lime  is  added  to  its  aqueous  solution,  but  the  mixture  acquires  a  new  and 
peculiar  odour.  It  boils  steadily  at  about  135°  (Anderson).  Its  specific  gra-vn'ty  at 
0°  is  0'9613.  The  density  of  its  vapour  was  found  by  experiment  to  be  3-290.  Theory 
requires  3-224.  The  refractive  indices  of  a  specimen  prepared  from  peat  by  Mr. 
Church,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0-956,  were  found  by  Gladstone  and  Dale  to 
be  for  A,  1-4888;  D,  1-4980;  H,  1-5314,  the  temperature  at  the  time  being  22-5°. 
(Phil.  Trans.  1863,  p.  317.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  The  action  of  cltlorinc  on  picoline  varies  according  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  experiment  is  made.  When  a  current  of  the  gas  is  passed 
through  an  aqueous  solution,  absorption  takes  place,  the  liquid  becomes  brown,  and  a 
peculiar  pungent  odour  is  evolved.  From  the  solution  potash  precipitates  a  dark 
brown  resinous  matter.  But  if  excess  of  picoline  be  poured  into  a  bottle  of 
chlorine,  and  the  liquid  be  distributed  over  the  surface  of  the  bottle,  the  greater  portion 
is  converted  into  a  crystallised  mass,  which,  on  treatment  -with  water,  leaves  an  amor- 
phous powder  of  dazzling  whiteness.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  consists  of  the  hydrochlorateoftrichloropicoline,  CH'CPN'.HCl  (Ander- 
son).— 2.  Bromine-water  added  to  solution  of  picoline  yields  a  resinous  precipitate, 
insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  picoline  is  thrown  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  bromine-vapour,  the  reaction  which  ensues  is  analogous  to  that  with 
chlorine. — 3.  Iodine  in  presence  of  water  yields  hydriodate  of  picoline  mixed  with  a 
brown  impurity. — 4.  Nitric  acid  does  not  readily  decompose  picoline  even  when  boiled  ; 
no  picric  acid  is  formed  even  after  prolonged  ebullition.  Nitric  acid  in  the  cold  yields 
nitrate  of  picoline  (Anderson). — 5.  iSorfjMm  cohobated  for  some  days  with  picoline 
converts  it  into  parapicoline,  a  new  and  remarkable  base  apparently  polymeric  with 
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picoline  itself.  Its  formula  is  C'U'N.C'^H'N  =  C'-Hi'N^.  It  boUs  between  260°  and 
3 16*^,  and  is  at  the  same  time  partially  decomposed,  with  formation  of  pyrrol  and  car- 
bonate of  ammonium.  It  must  bo  distilled  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  at  a  temperature 
below  its  boiling  point.  (Anderson.) 

PicoLiNE-SALTS. — PicoHnc  unites  with  acids  forming  salts,  most  of  which  are 
exceedingly  soluble,  but  in  general  erystallisable  when  carefully  prepared.  On  mixing 
them  with  strong  acids  considerable  heat  is  evolved.  All  picoline-salts  are  readily 
decomposed  by  tixed  alkalis,  with  separation  of  the  base.  They  closely  resemble  the 
salts  of  pyridine. 

Hydro  old  or  ate. — Hydrochloric  acid  and  picoline  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  of  each  and  carefully  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  yield  prismatic  crystals, 
which  sublime  when  gently  heated.    The  sublimed  salt  is  deliquescent.  (Anderson.) 

Chlorocuprate  of  Picoline. — Large  rhombohedral  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating 
cupric  chloride  with  hydrochlorate  of  picoline. 

Chloromercuratc,  C"H'N.IIg"CT-. — Picoline  added  to  a  strong  solution  of  corrosivo 
sublimate  yields  a  c\irdy  precipitate.  From  dilute  solutions  it  may  be  obtained  in 
needles.  The  salt  must  bo  air-dried  as  it  evolves  picoline  when  heated.  (Anderson.) 

Chloroaurate. — Delicate  yellow  needles  dissolving  in  20  pts.  of  boiling  water. 
(Unverdorben.) 

Chloroplatinatc,  2(C''II'N.HCl).Pt'''Cr'. — This  salt  varies  in  appearance  with  the  mode 
of  preparation.  A  concentrated  solution  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum  added  to  a 
strong  solution  of  hydrocldorate  of  picoline,  yields  orange-yellow  needles  requiring 
about  4  pts.  of  boiling  water  for  solution.  (Anderson.) 

The  platinum-salt  is  slowly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  water,  and  yields,  after  eight 
or  ten  days,  an  insoluble  substance  resembling  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  having  the 
formula  C''^H"'Pt"N-.4HCL  It  is  the  salt  of  a  platinum-base  analogous  to  platinamiue  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  the  dihydrochlorate  of  platinopicoline.  If  the  ebullition  of 
the  original  platinum-salt  with  water  be  arrested  at  a  certain  point,  which  is  only 
ascertainable  by  experiment,  a  double  salt  crystallises  out  containing  1  at.  dihydrochlo- 
rate of  platinopicoline  united  to  1  at.  chloroplatinate  of  picoline.  (Anderson.) 

Sulphate  of  Vicoline. — A  neutral  sulphate  of  picoline  has  not  yet  been  obtained, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  base  to  escape.  When  an  excess  is  added  to  the  acid,  and 
the  mixture  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  the  base  continues  to  tly  off  until  an  acid 
salt  is  formed,  which  on  cooling  soldifies  to  a  mass  of  colourless  deliquescent  crystals. 
(Anderson.) 

Oxalate  of  Picoline. — When  excess  of  picoline  is  added  to  solution  of  oxalic 
acid,  and  the  mixtui-e  is  evaporated  over  lime,  the  whole  eventually  solidities  to  a  dense 
crystalline  mass,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Heated  to  100 it  melts  giviug 
off  picoline  and  yielding  an  acid  salt.  (Anderson.) 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Picoline. 

Hydriodate  of  Etliyl-picolinc,  C»H"N.HI  =  C>^H»(C=ff)N.HI.— Picoline  is 
to  be  mixed  with  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl,  and  sealed  in  glass  tubes.  On  heating  to 
100°  in  a  water-bath,  combination  begins  to  take  place  almost  immediately,  heat  is 
evolved,  the  liquid  separates  into  two  layers,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  reaction  is  com- 
pleted. On  cooling,  the  upper  sti-atum  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass,  and  crystals 
also  form  in  the  lower  layer  which  consists  principally  of  the  excess  of  iodide  of  ethyl. 
The  solid  and  liquid  portions  are  to  be  thrown  on  a  filter,  and  the  crystals  washed  with 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether ;  after  draining,  the  salt  is  to  be  dissolved  in  as  small  a 
quantity  as  possible  of  a  boiling  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  As  the  liquid  cools  the 
new  substance  is  deposited  in  beautiful  silvery  plates.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  ether.  (Anderson.) 

Ethyl-picoline. — When  the  hydriodate  is  dissolved  in  water  and  moist  oxide  of 
silver  is  agitated  with  it,  iodide  of  silver  is  precipitated  and  the  base  remains  in  solu- 
tion. Heat  must  be  avoided  as  the  base  is  readily  decomposed.  If  the  operation  be 
cautiously  performed,  a  colourless  solution  results  ;  it  has  a  faint  but  peculiar  odour,  and 
is  highly  alkaline.  It  restores  the  blue  of  reddened  litmus,  turns  turmeric  brovra,  has 
a  powerfully  caustic  taste,  and  feels  soapy  between  the  fingers.  It  reacts  with  metallic 
salts  generally  like  potash  or  soda.  On  boiling,  the  solution  becomes  red,  and  ethyl- 
amine  is  evolved.  (Anderson.) 

Platinum-salt  of  Ethylpicoline,  2(CsH"N.HCl).PtCP.— Oraugc-red  tabular  crystals 
of  considerable  size  and  great  beauty.  (Anderson.) 

Gold-salt,  C»H"N.HCl.AuCP.— Golden-yellow  flattened  prisms. 
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Ethylene-dipicolyl-diammonium,  C"H'«N-  =  (C'»H'nC''H7^^'.— The  chlo- 
ride or  bromide  of  this  base  is  obtained  by  treating  picoline  with  chloride  or  bromide 
of  ethylene:  e.g., 

2(C''H')'"N    +    C'H'CP     =  (C=H<)"(C*H')'N'CR 
(Church  and  Owen) ;  see  also  Davidson  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiv.  165). 

Constitution  of  Picoline. 

Picoline  is  a  tertiary  monamine,  formed  on  the  type  of  one  atom  of  ammonia. 
But  it  differs  from  the  tertiary  monamines  produced  by  the  action  of  the  iodides 
of  the  alcohol-radicles  on  ammonia,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  having  the  three  atoms 
of  hydrogen  in  the  type  replaced  by  three  atoms  of  a  radicle,  they  appear  to  be  re- 
placed by  one  triatomic  radicle.    It  is  therefore  usual  to  write  its  formula  (C''H')"TS!'. 

Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  nature  of  any  of  the  triatomic  radicles  contained  in 
the  tertiary  monamines  produced  by  destructive  distillation.  C.  G.  W. 

PXCOUTE.  A  black  chromiferous  spinel,  occurring  as  an  accessory  constituent 
in  Lherzolite  (iii.  585).  It  has  a  density  of  4  08,  and  contains,  according  to  Damour's 
analysis  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  724),  56-0  per  cent,  alumina,  8-8  cliromic  oxide,  10'3  mag- 
nesia, 24-0  ferrous  oxide,  and  2-0  siliceous  residue  ( =  101-2). 

PXCRAMXC  ACXS.  CH^N-Q*. — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  reducing 
agents  on  picric  acid  (see  Niteophenamic  Acids,  p.  406). 

C^H'^N'  =  Lautemann.Ann.Ch.Pharm. 

cxxv.  I.) — A  tri-ammonium,  the  iodide  of  which  is  produced  by  the  action  of  iodine 
and  phosphorus  on  aqueous  picric  acid,  that  is,  of  hydriodio  acid  on  picric  acid: 

C»HXN02)'0  +  23HI    =    C^H'^N^P  +  7H=0  +  lOP. 

A  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid,  treated  with  iodine  and  phosphorus  (best  with  100 
pts.  iodine  to  about  20  pts.  phosphorus),  becomes  heated  to  the  boiUng  point,  and  on 
subsequently  distilling  off  the  excess  of  hydriodic  acid  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  the  remaining  liquid  solidifies,  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  to  a  mass 
of  long  yellowish  needles  of  the  tri-iodide,  which  may  be  obtained  nearly  colourless  by 
washing  with  alcohol  containing  ether,  solution  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  evaporation  in 
a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Iodide  of  picrammonium  is  deliquescent  and  becomes  resinous  on  exposure  to  light ; 
crystallises  from  aqueous  hydriodic  acid,  but  not  from  water ;  from  the  alcoholic  so- 
lution it  is  precipitated  in  the  resinous  state  by  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  reduces 
plaiinic  chloride;  forms  a  steel-blue  precipitate  with  a  strong  solution  of  ferric  chloride; 
and  imparts  to  a  dilute  solution  a  deep  blue  colour,  which  changes  to  violet  after  a 
while,  and  then  disappears,  a  flocculent  precipitate  separating  at  the  same  time. 
Nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution  of  the  iodide  throws  down  silver- iodide  and 
metallic  silver,  the  supernatant  liquid  turning  blue.  The  iodide  evaporated  ■svith  nitric 
acid,  gives  off  a  small  quantity  of  gas,  and  yields  brown  crystals  forming  a  blue  solution 
in  water.  With  potash-lci/  it  gives  ofif  ammonia,  and  deposits  brown  flocks.  The 
dilute  solution  of  the  iodide,  mixed  with  a  little  ammonia,  becomes  blue;  the  concen- 
trated solution  acquires  a  transient  dark-green  colour. 

Picramine,  or  hydrate  of  picrammonium,  cannot  be  isolated  on  account  of  its  ready 
oxidability. 

(sb^)^  ] 

Acid  Sulphate  of  Picrammonium,  {Cm^''W)""Q.{^0')-    =    (C^H'-N^y'VOS  is  ob- 

H  3 

tained  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the  iodide  in  absolute  alcohol  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  in  greyish-white  flocks,  which  crystallise  with  partial  decomposition  from  water. 
The  sulphuric  acid  is  completely  precipitated  from  this  salt  by  chloride  of  barium. 

Sulphato-iodide  of  Picrammonium,  {Crn'm^)'"'^^^'^*^"  .2W0  =  ^^^l^^y]^^^2W0 , 

is  obtained  in  light,  amber-yellow,  octahedral  crystals,  when  the  aqueous  solution  of 
the  iodide,  mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  left  to  evaporate.    It  is  easily  soluble 
in  water,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  difficult  to  crystallise  from  water. 
Acid   Phosphato-iodide    of    Picrammoniwn,     C-^'H^^^)  (PO')   |  2H20  = 


(poy 

H 

with  orthophosphoric  acid.    It  dissolves  easily  in  water,  with  difficulty  in  alcohol  and 


(CH'^'N^)'"^  J  .2H^0,  separates  in  the  crj'stalline  state  on  mixing  the  aqueous  iodide 
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etlipr.  Phosphoric  acid  added  to  the  alcoholic  solution  throws  down  an  insoluble  salt 
fri'c  from  iodine,  the  solution  of  which  in  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  needles  having  a 
satiny  lustre. 

^XCHAWLTTJi.  The  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to  stilbene  or  hydride  of  stilbyl 
(sei'  .Stim'.ene). 

PIC'S. AN H.JmCI^.'S.  a  mineral  occurring  in  geo  les  in  the  gabbro  of  Tuscany ; 
also  in  the  steatitic  paste  of  a  metalliferous  dyke.  It  forms  trapczohedrons  and  cubo- 
trapezohedrons,  with  distinct  cubic  cleavage.  Hardness  =  5.  Specific  gravity  = 
2-'2o7.  Colour,  flesh-red  to  colophonite-red.  Lustre,  vitreous.  Contains,  according 
to  Bechi  (Sill.  Am.  .1.  [2]  xiv.  6'i),  oOll  per  cent,  silica,  22-08  alumina,  1<)-12  mag- 
nesia, 0'45  soda,  0  02  potash,  and  7'67  water  (=  99  45),  agreeing  with  the  formula 

^pQ..,>  "tSiO^.H^O,  which  is  (;hat  of  analcinie  (i.  210)  having  the  greater  part  of  the 

sodium  replaced  by  magnesium.  The  mineral  has  most  probabl}"  been  formed  from 
analcinie  by  the  action  of  water  containing  magnesia.    (Dana,  ii.  318.) 

PXCZtAWISZC  ACIB.  The  name  applied  by  Cahours  to  picric  acid  obtained  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  trinitranisol,  which  he  supposed  to  be  an  isomeric  modification; 
but  it  has  since  been  shown  to  be  identical  with  picric  acid  obtained  from  other 
sources  (p.  402). 

PICRXC  ACm.  C^ir^NO^)'©. — Already  described  as  trinitrophenic  acid  (pp. 
400-405). 

PXCISSN'.  A  bitter  .substance,  of  doubtful  constitution,  obtained  by  Eadig  from 
fox-glove  ( Digitalis  puijmrca).  It  is  described  as  a  yellow-brown,  sometimes  crystalline 
substance,  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  by  mercuric  chloride,  ferroeyanide  of  potassium,  and  acetate  of  lead,  not  by 
carbonate  of  potassium,  or  suljshate  of  copper  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  503). 

PICROCVA.N'ZC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Isopuepueic  Acid  (iii.  433). 

PICR.Or.KYTHH.I3M.  C'-H"^0'. — A  body  produced,  together  with  orsellinic  ether, 
by  the  action  of  boiling  water  on  erytlu'in,  in  connection  with  which  it  has  been  already 
described  (ii.  603). 

^-PicroerytJtrin,  C'^H^O^. — Lamparter  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiv.  243),  by  treating 
South  American  varieties  of  BocccUa  fuciformis  with  milk  of  lime,  as  in  Stenhouse's 
process  for  the  preparation  of  erythrin,  has  obtained  a  body  which  he  calls  fi-crythri>i, 
having  the  composition  C^'H-^0'" ;  differing  from  that  of  erythrin  by  CH^  (whence  it 
might  bo  called  mcthyl-crytlirin),  resembling  erythrin  in  most  respects,  but  njelfing  at 
115° — ■116°,  with  violent  evolution  of  carbonic  anhydride,  whereas  erythrin  melts,  ac- 
cording to  Hesse,  at  137°,  and  does  not  give  of!'  carbonic  anlivdi-ide  till  heated  above 
200°. 

/3-erythrin,  lioiled  with  water,  yields  orsellinic  aci<l  and/3-picroerythrin.  The  reaction, 
and  that  by  which  ordinary  picrocrytiuin  is  produced  from  erythrin,  are  represented  by 
the  equations : 

C..oj^.20>»    +     H-0       =       C^H^O'    +  C'^H'sQ'. 

Erythrin.  Orsellinic  acid.  Picroerythriu. 

C-'H-'O'"  =       C'lW    +  C'^H'^O". 

/3-erythrin.  Orsellinic  acid.  /3-picroerythrin. 

;8-erythrin,  boiled  with  strong  alcohol,  is  resolved  into  orsellinic  ether  and  j3-picro- 
erythrin  : 

C2iH='0'»    +    CH^O       =       C»H'(C-H')0'    +    C>'H'«0«    -t-  H-0. 

/S-erytlirin.  Alohoi.  Orsellinic  /3-|)icro- 

etlier.  erythrin. 

On  distilling  oif  the  alcohol,  a  syrupy  residue  is  left  which  solidifies  on  cooling. 
The  solution  of  this  mass  in  boiling  water  yields  on  cooling  silvery  laminse  of  orsellinic 
ether,  and  the  mother-liquor  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  deposits  )3-picroerythrin  in  stellate 
groups  of  needles. 

Beta-picroerythrin  has  a  slight  acid  reaction,  and  gives  a  red  colour  with  chloride  of 
lime.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  sparingly  in  ether.  It  dissolves  also 
in  ammonia,  and  the  solution  forms  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  a  white  precipitate, 
and  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  reddish  precipitate,  which  deposits  metallic  silver  when 
warmed.    When  boiled  with  baryta-water,  it  yields  carbonate  of  barium  and  i8-orein. 

PlCBOrLUITE.  A  mineral  consisting  of  a  silicate  combined  with  fluor  spar 
and  water,  occurring  at  Lupikko,  near  Pitkiiranta,  in  Finland.  It  is  white,  with  a  tinge 
of  green  or  blue,  single-refracting,  witli  an  unctuous  to  dull  lustre  :  hard)ipss  ■=  2  to  3  ; 
specific  gravity  =  2  74.    It  melts  before  the  lilowpipe  with  intumescence  and  spirting, 
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dissolves  completely  in  acids,  and  gives  off,  with  sulphuric  acid,  a  large  quantity  of 
fluoride  of  silicon.    Analyses,  a  by  A.  and  J.  Galindo,  b  by  Arppe,  gave 
SiO=         F         Ca'  O     Mg"0     Fe"0   Mn"0  H^O 

a.  20-90    11  16    22-72    28-79    1-54    0-78    8-97       =  94-86 

b.  32-16     .    .     19-86    25  19    S-oO    •     •  908 

These  analyses  lead  to  the  formula  (4M"0.3SiO-).2Ca"F-^.3H=0.  (Arppe,  Jahresb. 
1862,  p.  752.) 

PICROGXiYCIOsr.  Dukamarin. — A  substance  contained,  together  with  solanine 
and  other  matters,  in  bittersweet  or  Siip/ics  Dulcamara,  the  stems  of  So!anum 
Dulcamara.  It  is  obtained  free  from  solanine  by  exhausting  the  aqueous  extract  of 
the  stems  with  alcohol,  distilling  off  the  alcohol,  dissolving  the  residue  in  water,  pre- 
cipitating the  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  lead-precipitate -with 
sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  On  treating  the  residue  with 
acetic  ether,  and  leaving  the  ether  to  evaporate,  picroglycion  is  obt  iined  in  small  stel- 
late cryst;ils,  which  may  be  freed  from  mother-liquor  by  pressure  between  paper. 

Picroglycion  has  a  sweet  and  bitter  taste,  melts  very  easily,  and  is  decomposed,  with 
carbonisation,  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic 
ether;  insoluble  in  common  ether.  It  is  not  precipitated  from  its  solutions  either  by 
metallic  salts  or  by  tincture  of  galls. 

PICBOIiXCH£I7I^.  A  substance  contained,  according  to  Alms  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  i.  61)  in  J'ariularia  amara.  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  crystallised  by  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  a  syrup,  and  purified  by  washing  with  a  weak  solution  of  potassic 
carbonate,  and  recrystallising  frcjm  alcohol. 

It  forms  truncated  rhombic  octahedrons,  colourless,  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous, 
very  bitter,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  =  1-176.  It  melts  at  100°,  and  carbonises 
at  a  higher  temperature,  giring  off  vapours  free  from  ammonia.  It  is  insoluble  in 
cold  water,  slightlj-  soluble  in  boiling  water,  verj'  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  volntile  oils, 
and  sulphide  of  carbon,  and  with  aid  of  heat  in  fixed  oils.  The  alcoholic  solution  has 
an  acid  reaction. 

Picrolichenin  is  decomposed  by  nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  phosphoric  acid.  With 
caustic  potash  it  forms  a  red  solution,  from  which  acids  precipitate  a  brown-red  bitter 
substance.  When  left  in  contact  with  ammonia  in  a  close  vessel,  it  first  becomes 
viscous  and  resinous,  and  ultimately  dissolves,  forming  a  liquid  which  is  colourless  at 
first,  then  turns  reddish,  finally  saffron-yellow,  and  deposits  after  awhile,  shining  yellow 
tufts  of  flattened  tasteless  needles  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  caustic  alkalis.  They 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  give  ott'  ammonia  when  heated,  and  melt  at  40°  to  a  glutinous  mass, 
having  a  deep  cherry-red  colour,  and  behaving  with  solvents  like  the  crystals.  The 
same  red  body  is  formed  when  the  ammouiacal  solution  of  picrolichenin  is  left  to 
evaporate  in  the  air.  Its  formation  seems  to  show  that  picrolichenin  is  a  source  of 
orcin,  and  pi-obably  identical  with  one  of  the  colouring  acids  of  the  lichens  (lecanorie 
acid,  &e.). 

PXCIiOXiZTS.  A  fibrous  dark-green  variety  of  serpentine,  somewhat  resembling 
asbestos;  found  in  Silesia,  and  at  Pliilipstadt  in  Wermeland,  Sweden. 

FICIiOIHCERXTS.  Potassio-magnesic  sulpliate,  K-Mg"(S0')'''.6H-0,  crystallised 
from  tlie  solutions  of  saline  crusts,  from  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuviau  lavas  of  the 
eruption  of  1855.  (Scacchi.) 

PICROPHAStmACOXiXTE,    See  Phaemacolite  (p.  387). 

PXCROPHYIiXi  (from  TriKprfs,  bitter,  and  <piK\ov,  a  leaf).  A  massive  foliated, 
fibrous,  magnesio-ferrous  silicate,  from  Sala  in  Sweden.  It  has  a  deep  greenish-grey 
colour;  hardness  =  2-5;  specific  grivity  =  2-75.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  turns 
black  and  then  white,  without  melting ;  when  moistened  -^vith  cobalt-solution  and 
ignited,  it  turns  pale  red.  Contains  49-80  per  cent,  silica,  30  10  magnesia,  6-86  ferrous 
oxide,  with  trace  of  manganous  oxide,  0-78  lime,  I'll  alumina,  and  9-83  water 
(=  98-48),  whence  the  formula  3(|Mg".lFe")SiO'.2H^O.  It  is  perhaps  an  altered 
augite.    (Svanberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  1.  662.) 

PXCROSnXINS  (from  TnKp6s,  and  oirfx-i],  odour).  A  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesium, 
occurring,  with  magnetic  iron  ore,  near  Presnitz,  in  Bohemia,  in  trimetric  crystals,  ex- 
hibiting the  combination  coP  .  ccPoo  .  oofw  .{"oo.  Angle  ooP  :  coP  =  126°  52'; 
ooPoo  :  ooP  =  153-  26';  cxI>jd  :  f co  =  121°  6';  f »  :  fc»  (over  ooPmJ  =  62°  11' ; 
adjacent  =  117°  49^.  Cleavage  parallel  to  oof=o  perfect;  parallel  to  ocpco ,  less  so; 
traces  parallel  to  Poo .  It  occurs  also  fine-columnar  and  granular.  Hardness 
:  5—3.  Specific  gravity  =  2-59—2-68.  Lustre  on  cleavage-face  pearly  ;  elsewhere 
vitreous.  Colour  greenish-white,  also  dark  green  and  grey.  Streak  \(-liite.  Snbtrans- 
lucent  to  opaque.    Emits  a  bitter  argillaceous  odour  when  moistened.   When  heated  it 
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givps  off  wnter  oontaining  ammonia  ;  behaves  before  the  blowpipe  like  picropliyll. 
('oiitaiiis  54  89  per  cent,  silica,  34-35  magnesia,  0'79  alumina,  1-40  ferric  oxide,  0-4'2 
ni.iiij^anous  oxide,  and  V'SO  water  (=  99-15),  whence  the  formula  2Mg"SiOlH'0,  the 
magnesium  being  partly  replaced  by  iron.    (Magnus,  Pogg.  Ann.  vi.  53.) 

PICSSOTHOKISOW'ITB.  A  white  radiate  mineral,  from  the  gabbro  of  Tuscany, 
containing,  according  to  IJechi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  63),  40-35  per  cent,  silica,  31-25 
alumina,  10  99  lime,  6  26  magnesia,  0-28  alkali,  and  10-79  water.  It  is  pruLably  a 
thomsonite  having  the  soda  replaced  by  magnesia.    (See  Thomsonite.) 

PICROTOXIC  AGIO.  The  name  given  by  Pelletier  and  Coucrbe  to  picrotoxin, 
because  it  unites  with  metallic  oxides. 

PICSJOTOXm.  C'-H"0^  (Boullay,  Ann.  Chim.  xxx.  209.— Casaseca, 
Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2)  xxx.  307. — C.  Oppermann,  Mag.  Pharm.  xxxv.  233. — Pelletier 
and  Couerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  liv.  181.— Liebig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  x.  203.— 
Ilegnault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ixviii.  160.— L.  Earth,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xci.  165;  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1864,  ii.  388.) — The  poisonous  principle  of  the  seeds  of  Cocculus  indicus 
{Mcinnprrriium  Cocciilus).  To  prepare  it,  the  pulverised  seed  is  twice  exhausted  with 
boiling  alcohol ;  the  alcohol  di.stilled  off ;  the  residual  fat  boiled  out  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water ;  and  the  brown  aqueous  extract  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  neutral  lead- 
acetate  to  remove  colouring  matter.  The  filtrate,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric  acid, 
is  then  evaporated,  and  the  picrotoxin  which  separates  is  repeatedly  crystallised  from 
water  till  it  becomes  colourless.*  (Barth.) 

Picrotoxin  usually  crystallises  fi-om  pure  solntions  in  stellate  groups  of  needles  ; 
from  coloured  liquids  in  interlaced  spongy  threads,  which  after  a  while  change  into 
more  solid  needles,  more  rarely  into  laminpe  (probably  containing  water  of  crystallisa- 
tion). It  is  permanent  in  the  air,  inodorous,  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  is 
neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  decomposes  without  fusion  when  strongly  heated.  It 
dissolves  in  150  pts.  of  cold,  and  25  pts.  of  boiling  water ;  in  3  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol 
of  specific  gravity  0-800;  also  in  ether  and  in  warm  fixed  oils.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left ;  [a]  =  —28°  (Bouchardat  and  Boude  t) ; 
=  — 38°  (Pfaundler)  for  a  column  1  metre  in  length.  It  is  very  poisonous,  pro- 
ducing vertigo,  convulsions,  and  death. 

Analyses  of  Picroluxiii. 

,  ^  Calnil  .tion 

Pi-lletier.  Ci-'HUO^ 
an.l  Coucrbe.         Oppermann.  RegnanU. 
Carbon        .       .       60-91        61-43       61-53       60-21       60-47  60-48 
Hydrogen    .       .         6-00         6-11         6-22         6-83         6-70  5-S8 
Oxygen       .       .         .    .  .    .  .    .  .    .         .    .  33-64 

Hkvoo" 

Oppermann,  whose  analyses  differ  considerably  from  all  the  rest,  proposed  the 
formula  C'H'^O-,  requiring  61-2  carl'on  and  6-1  hydrogen;  but  all  the  other  analyses 
agree  very  nearly  witli  the  formula  C'-H"0^  Barth's  analyses  also  give  60-2  per  cent, 
as  the  maximum  percentage  of  carbon. 

Picrotoxin  unites  with  alkalis,  baryta,  lime,  and  oxide  of  lead,  forming  uncrystallis- 
able  compounds  which  are  difficult  to  purify.  On  boiling  it  for  some  hours  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  saturating  with  carhonate  of  barhim,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate,  there 
remains  a  syrup  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass  having  the 
composition  C^'H^^Ba'O"*  or  C-'H-f'Ba'O'^eH^O.  By  boiling  for  30  hours  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  and  proceeding  as  above,  a  barium-compound  is  formed  containing 
C2'H»^Ba"0'«  or  C2'H-«Ba"0"'.4H-0.  The  organic  substance  separated  from  this  com- 
pound dissolves  easily  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  dries  up  to  a  light  yellow  gummy  mass, 
which  when  dried  at  130^  has  the  composition  C-'H^-O'-'  or  C''^H'«'0«  =  C'-fl"OMI''^0. 

Picrotoxin  in  many  of  its  reactions  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  .saccharine  substance. 
It  reduces  ciqjric  oxide  from  alkaline  solutions,  and  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids, 
takes  up  water,  forming  a  substance  which  also  reduces  cupric  oxide.  The  reducing 
power  of  picrotoxin  is,  however,  about  five  times  less  than  that  of  glucose.  With 
vitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid,  and  when  distilled  with  soda-lime,  it  gives  off  a  small 
quantity  of  liquid  having  the  odour  of  metacetone. 

Picrotoxin  dissolves  in  strong  sulphnrie  acid,  forming  a  saflfron-coloured  solution. 
With  sulphuric  acid,  and  putassic  dichroiuate  it  assumes  a  red-brown,  and  on  heating 
a  dark  brown  colour.    (S  e  h  m  i  d  t. ) 

Broniopicrotoxin,  C'^H'^BrO^  is  formed,  with  evolution  of  hydrobromie  acid,  by 

*  During  the  rerrystallisation  of  picrotoxin,  there  separates  a  small  quantity  of  another  suhstance 
(perhaps  Bnullay's  menispermic  acid,  iii.  sparinKly  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  easily 
soluble  in  dilute  sodic  carbonate,  and  separated  therefrom  by  acids  in  microscopic  needles.  Us  analysis 
leads  to  the  formula  C^W-O' 
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the  action  of  bromine  on  picrotoxin.  It  separates  slowly  from  alcoholic  solution  in  soft 
crystalline  groups,  but  on  adding  water  to  the  solution,  it  is  obtained  as  an  amorphous 
flocculent  precipitate,  -which  dries  up  to  a  strongly  electric  powder. 

Nitropicrotox in,  C'^H"(NO'')0^  is  formed  by  dissolving  picrotoxin  in  a  mixture 
of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  ar-id,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  as  a  flocculent  mass 
•which  crystallises  from  dilute  alcohol  in  small  needles.  It  is  not  explosive,  but  de- 
composes when  heated  to  100*^,  or  when  the  solution  is  boiled. 

Dktection  of  Picrotoxin. — The  intensely  bitter  taste  of  picrotoxin  has  led  to  the 
use  of  coeculus  grains  as  a  substitute  for  hops  in  beer ;  and  as  it  is  a  very  poisonous  sub- 
stance, its  detection  in  beer  and  other  organic  liquids  becomes  a  matter  of  importance. 
For  this  purpose,  T.  J.  Her  a  path  absorbs  the  picrotoxin  by  means  of  animal  charcoal, 
then  dissolves  it  out  by  alcohol,  and  leaves  it  to  crystalhse  from  the  alcoholic  solution 
(see  Beer,  i.  637).  According  to  W.  Schmidt,  however  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvii.  344  ; 
Jahresb.  1862,  p.  629),  this  method  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  the  detection  of  sm.all 
quantities  of  picrotoxin,  on  account  of  the  very  slight  absorbability  of  that  substance  by 
charcoal ;  the  charcoal  indeed  appears  to  be  useful  rather  for  removing  the  colouring 
matter,  resin,  and  extractive  matter  of  the  liquid,  than  for  taking  up  the  picrotoxin.  The 
process  recommended  by  Schmidt  for  the  detection  of  picrotoxin  in  watery  liquids 
such  as  beer,  is  as  follows :  The  liquid  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  to  a  syrup ; 
the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  form  a  mobile  liquid ;  this 
solution  is  agitated  with  5  or  6  grms.  of  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered  after  several 
hours;  and  the  filtrate  is  completely  precipitated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The 
wine-yellow  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitate  is  then  repeatedly  shaken  up  with 
6  to  10  per  cent,  of  amylic  alcohol,  and  the  oily  layer,  which  contains  the  greater  part 
of  the  picrotoxin,  is  decanted  after  standing  for  24  hours.  The  portion  of  picrotoxin 
still  remaining  in  the  watery  liquid  may  be  separated  by  a  repetition  of  tliis  treatment. 
The  united  extracts  are  then  left  to  evaporate  in  a  moderately  warm  place ;  the 
yellowish  residue  is  dissolved  in  weak  spirit :  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the 
residue  boiled  with  water  mixed  with  a  small  quantitj'  of  sulphuric  acid  ;  and  the 
liquid  is  decolorised  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  and  evaporated  till  it  acquires  a 
distinctly  bitter  taste.  It  is  then  repeatedly  shaken  with  ether,  and  the  ethereal 
extract,  after  addition  of  a  little  alcohol,  is  left  to  evaporate.  By  repeatedly  dissolv- 
ing the  residue  in  weak  spirit,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  evaporate,  the  picrotoxin  may 
be  obtained  in  tufts  of  fine  silky  crystals.  The  charcoal  used  for  decoloration  and 
the  lead- precipitates  ret;)in  traces  of  picrotoxin,  which  may  be  dissolved  out  by  hot 
alcohol.  When  picrotoxin  is  to  be  searched  for  in  an  alcoholic  liquid,  it  is  sufficient 
to  evaporate,  exhaust'  the  residue  with  boiling  water,  decolorise  the  liquid  with 
animal  charcoal,  concentrate  the  solution,  and  treat  it  with  ether,  &e.,  as  above. 
J.  W.  Langley  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xxxiv.  109)  acidulates  the  suspected  liquid,  and 
agitates  it  with  ether  which  takes  up  the  picrotoxin,  which  may  then  be  crystallised 
by  evaporation  on  a  watch-glass.  According  to  Schmidt,  on  the  other  hand,  picrotoxin 
does  not  crystallise  from  ether  or  from  amylic  alcohol. 

The  picrotoxin  having  been  separated  as  above,  is  easily  recognised  by  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  crystallises  from  alcohol,  and  the  peculiar  characters  of  the  crystals 
(i.  r537);  also  by  its  strong  bitter  taste,  its  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic 
chroniate,  and  its  power  of  reducing  cupric  oxide  in  alkaline  solution. 

FXCRYZi  or  Cripin.  A  substance  formed,  togethei^with  others,  by  submitting  to  dry 
distillation  the  crude  product  of  the  action  of  sulphydrate  of  ammonium  on  bitter- 
almond  oil.  On  treating  the  distillate  with  ether,  picryl  dissolves  together  with 
stilbene,  and  separates  after  the  latter,  in  colourless,  inodorous,  monoclinic  octahedrons, 
insoluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  ether,  much  less  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  attacked 
by  chlorine,  bromine,  and  nitric  acid,  jnelding  peculiar  products.  (Laurent.) 

The  name  picryl  is  also  used  as  synonvmous  \^nth  trinitrophenyl,  C''H-iNO^)', 
the  radicle  of  picric  acid,  &c.  Chloride  'of  Picn/l  C°H-(lSr<.)2)'Cl  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  picric  acid  (p.  403).  It  is  a  yellow  solid 
having  an  agreeable  odour,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  not  volatile  without  decom- 
position. Water  decomposes  it,  yielding  hydrochloric  and  picric  acids ;  ammonia  con- 
verts it  into  picramule. 

FXCTXTS.    Syn.  with  Sphene. 

PIBDIWGTOWITE.    A  mineral  constituting  the  principal  part  of  a  meteorite 

wliii'li  tell  on  Novi'mber  30,  1850.  near  Shalka  in  Bangoorah  (East  Indies),  and  was 
fir.-t  described  by  Piddington  (.Journ.  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  of  Bengal.  1852.  xx.  299). 
The  mineral  consists,  according  to  Haidinger  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xli.2-51  ;  Jahresb.  1860, 
p.  8 18),  of  dark  ash-grey,  coarse-grained  particles  of  rhombic  or  monoclinic  structure, 
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■aggregated  into  sjilierieal  masses  several  iiii.-hcs  in  diameter,  wliieh  are  enclosed  in  a 
somewhat  lir^hter,  pumice-like  mineral  having  a  more  fine-grained  structure.  The  dark 
grey  crystalline  particles  (piddingtonite)  are  composed  of  67'66  per  cent,  silica,  20'65 
ferrous  oxide,  1-53  lime,  12-00  magnesia,  with  trace  of  alumina  ( =  98'84).  The 
ash-grey  mass  encloses  also  small  black  granules  of  chrome-iron.  The  crust  of  the 
meteorite  is  very  thin,  of  blackish-brown  colour,  with  very  little  lustre, 

PIGOTIT'E.  An  incrustation  occurring  on  the  granite  cliffs  of  Cornwall,  consisting 
of  alumina  combined  with  an  organic  substance  called  luudcsotis  acid  (iii.  1060). 

PZHZflTE.  A  doubtful  mineral  species  between  talc  and  mica,  found  at  Fahlun  in 
Sweden. 

PXIVXilRIC  ACZS.  C™H3»02.  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phy.s.  [2]  Ixxii.  .384;  [3] 
xxii.  469. — Si e  vert,  Zeitschrift fiir  diegesammten Naturwissenschaften, xiv.  311.) — An 
acid  resin  occurring  in  the  turpentine  of  Fiinis  maritima,  which  hardens  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  forming  the  substance  called  galipot;  also  in  the  colophony  of  Bordeaux 
(i.  1087).  To  prepare  it,  the  galipot  of  commerce,  after  being  freed  from  admixed  tur- 
pentine, is  pulverised  and  stirred  up  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  ether  and  6  pts.  alcohol, 
which  is  poured  off  after  a  short  time.  The  undissolved  piortion  treated  twice  more 
in  the  same  way,  and  then  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  yields,  after  several  days' 
standing,  crystalline  cru.sls,  which  must  be  promptly  taken  out  and  purified  by  recrys- 
tallisation  from  boiling  alcohol  (Laurent).  It  may  also  be  obtained  by  washing 
Bordeaux  colophony  with  cold  alcohol,  dissolving  the  residue  in  boibng  alcohol,  and 
leaving  the  solution  to  crystallise. 

Pimaric  acid  forms  white,  warty,  crystalline  crusts,  consisting  of  microscopic  rectan- 
gular or  sometimes  six-sided  prisms  (Laurent)  ;  fine  thin  laminre,  the  primary  form 
of  which  is  a  quadratic  prism  often  truncated  on  the  edges,  or  acuminated  (S  i  e  v  e  r  t). 
It  melts  at  about  125°,  and  solidifies  only  at  68°,  to  a  limpid,  sometimes  cry stalb gra- 
nular mass  ;  the  acid  dried  in  a  vacuum  loses  imder  these  circumstances  0'4  per  cent, 
water  (Laurent).  It  sinters  together  between  120°  and  135°,  and  melts  completely 
at  158°  to  a  clear  liquid  from  which  the  unaltered  acid  sublimes  at  120°.  In  a  capil- 
lary tube,  both  the  crystallised  and  the  already  fused  acid  melt  at  153°  (Sievert). 
Specific  gravity  =  1-1047  at  18°.  It  is  laevorotatoi-y,  but  in  a  less  degree  than  sylvic 
acid.  It  gives  by  analysis  78-18  per  cent,  carbon  and  9-74  hydrogen  (Laurent); 
79-02  carbon  and  9-87  hydrogen  (Sievert),  the  formula  C=°H^"U-  requiring  79  47 
carbon,  9-94  hydrogen  and  10-69  oxygen.  According  to  these  results  pimaric  acid  is 
isomeric  with  sylvic,  and  probably  also  with  abietic  acid. 

Pimaric  acid  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  10  pts.  alcohol  at  18°  and  in  its 
own  weight  of  boiling  alcohol  (Laurent) ;  in  13  pts.  alcohol  of  92  per  cent.,  in  2  pts. 
at  the  boiling  heat  (Sievert).  Fused  pimaric  acid  dissolves  quickly  when  triturated 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cold  alcohol,  but  the  solution  solidifies  almost  immediately 
from  separation  of  crystals. 

Amorp/ions  Pimaric  Acid. — Crystallised  pimaric  acid  becomes  amorphous  by  keeping. 
It  then  dissolves  in  its  own  weight  of  alcohol,  the  solution  not  solidifying  in  the  crys- 
talline form,  but  depositing,  when  mixed  with  water,  a  soft  mass  having  the  same 
composition  as  crystallised  pimaric  acid,  Pimaric  acid  in  the  fused  state  or  dissolved 
in  alcohol  does  not  undergo  this  transformation  (Laurent).  Laurent  subsequently 
regarded  amorphous  pimaric  acid  as- identical  with  pinic  acid. 

The  pimarates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  soluble.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid 
does  not  precipitate  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  chlorides  of  strontium,  ccdcium  and 
magnesium,  except  on  addition  of  ammonia,  which  p>roduces  a  copious  precipitate  in 
the  calcic  solution,  less  abundant  in  the  others.  The  alcoholic  acid  mixed  at  the  boiling 
heat  with  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  plumbic,  cupric,  or  argentic  acetate  forms  amorphous 
precipitates  after  some  time.  The  Icad-scdt  dried  in  a  vacuum  contains  26-5  per  cent, 
lead-oxide,  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula  C"'H''''Pb"0\  which  requii-es  27-55 
per  cent 

Pimaric  acid  distilled  in  a  vacuum  in  quantities  not  exceeding  10  grms.  yields  first 
traces  of  water,  then  pyromaric  acid  solidifying  for  the  most  pai-t  in  the  neck 
of  the  retort,  and  iiltimately  leaves  only  a  trace  of  charcoal.  Larger  quanties  of  the 
acid  distilled  in  vessels  containing  air  yield  chiefly  pi  maroue,  Pimaric  acid  gradually 
added  to  strong  sulphuric  acid  forms  a  brown-red  solution,  which  if  puiu-ed  into  water 
afters  24  hours  deposits  reddish-grey  flocks. 

By  boiling  with  nitric  acid,  pimaric  acid  is  gradually  converted  into  nitromaric  or 
azomaric  acid,  C^''H'''(NO-)-OS  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  the  liquid  asayellow 
friable  resinous  mass  which  maj-  be  purified  hy  repeated  boiling  ^\-ith  water,  or  by  solu- 
tion in  acid  and  precipitation  with  water.  This  acid  decomposes  when  melted,  leaving 
a  bulky  charcoal,  but  does  not  glow  or  deflagrate  even  when  quickly  heated.  It  burns 
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like  a  resin,  and  yields  by  dry  distillation  a  very  small  quantity  of  oil.  It  is  insoluble 
in  water,  soluble  in  oil  of  vitriol,  alcohol  and  pther ;  the  alcoholic  solution  reddens 
litmus.  It  forms  reddish-yellow  salts,  those  of  the  alkali-nutah  being  soluble,  the 
barium-salt  insoluble.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  forms  yellowish  precipitates 
with  luxitral  acetate  of  had  and  nitrate  of  silver. 

PinXAROTTE.  C^H^O. — When  a  considerable  quantity  of  pimaric  acid  is  dis- 
tilled in  a  vessel  containing  air,  and  the  viscid  distillate,  consisting  of  pimarone 
mixed  with  pyromaric  acid,  is  saponified  with  potash,  the  pimarone  is  taken  up  into 
the  soap  formed  by  the  pyromaric  acid ;  and  on  agitating  the  pulverised  soap  with 
ether,  the  pimarone  dissolves,  together  'svith  a  sma,ll  quantity  of  potassium-salts,  which 
may  be  removed  by  water.  Tlie  residual  pimarone,  after  being  washed  with  dilute 
potash-ley  and  with  water,  and  dried  in  a  vacuum,  is  yellowish,  has  the  consistence  of 
a  fixed  oil,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  hardens  almost  completely  on  expo- 
sure to  the  air. 

Pl]ffiEZ.ZC  ACXD.    CH'-'O^  =  0^.    (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.Phys.  [2] 

Ixvi.  163. — Bromeis,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxv.  104. — Gerhardt,  Rev.  scient.  xix.  12. 
— tiacc,  Ann.  CL  Pharm.  li.  221. — Arppe,  ibid.  cxv.  143  ;  cxxiv.  98. — Gm.  xii.  463.) 

Tliis  acid  was  discovered  by  Laurent  in  the  mother-liquors  resulting  from  the  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  oleic  acid,  and  is  likewise  produced  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid  on  wax, 
spermacetic  and  other  fatty  boJies.  Sacc  obtained  it  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
linseed  oil. 

Laurent  prepares  it  by  boiling  200  or  300  grms.  of  oleic  acid  for  twelve  hours  with  an 
equal  weight  of  nitric  acid,  cohobating  the  distillate  from  time  to  time.  The  nitric  acid 
is  then  decanted,  the  undissolved  portion  again  treated  ■with  a  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
equal  to  the  former,  and  the  ebullition  continued  for  another  twelve  hours.  This 
operation  is  repeated  six  or  seven  times  till  only  about  a  fifth  of  the  oleic  acid  remains 
undissolved.  The  decanted  poi'tions  of  nitric  acid  are  then  united  and  evaporated 
down  to  one-fourth.  The  residue  left  to  itself  for  twelve  hours  deposits  granules  of 
suberic  acid,  which  are  to  be  pressed,  moistened  with  cold  water,  again  submitted 
to  pressure,  and  the  exjiressed  liquids  evaporated,  the  vessel  being  cooled  from  time  to 
time,  and  the  suberic  acid  which  separates  removed.  This  acid  may  be  recognised  by 
forming  granules  which  are  soft  after  being  pressed  with  a  glass  rod.  Gradually, 
however,  pimelie  ac'd  begins  to  separate  in  hard  sandy  grains,  mixed  at  first  with 
suberic  acid,  which  is  easily  removed  by  levigation  with  water.  By  a  new  evaporation 
more  pimelie  acid  is  obtained,  but  it  crystallises  very  slowly,  the  deposition  not  being 
complete  for  several  days.  The  evaporation  must  not  be  pushed  too  far,  because  the 
mother-liquor  contains  other  acids  of  still  greater  sohibility.  The  pimelie  acid  may 
be  freed  from  adhering  suberic  acid  by  means  of  alcohol,  which  easily  dissolves  the 
latter,  and  finally  purified  by  crystallisation  from  boiling  water. 

Pimelie  acid  forms  grains  of  about  the  size  of  pins'  heads,  appearing  under  a  magni- 
fying glass  as  groups  of  crystals,  the  form  of  which  cannot  be  made  out.  It  is  inodo- 
rous, but  has  an  acid  taste.  It  melts  at  about  1 14°  (Laurent) ;  at  134°  (Bromeis); 
distils  at  a  high  temperature.  1  pt.  of  the  acid  dissolves  in  35  pts.  water  at  18°  ;  it  is 
very  soluble  in  boiling  water,  also  in  warm  alcohol  and  ether ;  it  dissolves  also  in 
hot  strong  sulyhuric  acid.  AVhen  heated  with  hydrate  ofiMtassium  it  gives  oif  hydro- 
gen without  blackening.  The  residue  contains  oxalic  acid,  and  when  treated  with 
mineral  acids  gives  oiF  a  volatile  acid  resembling  valerianic  acid  (Gerhardt): 

Pimelie  acid  is  dibasic,  but  only  the  neutral  salts,  C'H«M-0'  and  C'HWO',  are 
known.  — The  ammoniwii-salt  gives  off  ammonia  when  boiled,  and  gradually  on  expo- 
sure. The  acid  neutralised  with  ammonia  does  not  precipitate  the  salts  of  barium, 
strontium,  calcium,  magnesium,  manganese  or  zinc.  With  /cad-salts  it  forms  a  white 
precipitate,  apparently  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol;  with  ferric  salts,  a  light-red 
precipitate;  with  mercuric  cMoriele,  a  white  precipitate. — The  copper-salt,  C'H'"Cu"0', 
is  a  blue  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — The  silver-salt,  G'ffAg^O*,  is 
likewise  obtained  by  precipitation. 

PinKEX.IC  ETHERS.  Pimelate  of  methyl,  CWf^CWfO*,  is  prepared  like  the 
ethyl-compound  and  decomposes  in  like  manner  when  boiled. 

Pimelate  of  Ethyl,  C"H™0-  =  C'H"'(C'H^)-'0',  is  obtained  by  the  repeated  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  an  alcoholic  solution  of  pimelie  acid.  The  portion  which  is 
volatile  below  100°  is  distilled  oflF,  the  residue  neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium, 
and  the  dark  red  oil  thereby  separated,  which  increases  in  quantity  on  further 
addition  of  water,  is  dehydrated  witli  chloride  of  calcium.  The  liquid  thus  obtained 
has  a  fruity  odour,  and  gives  by  analysis  61 '44  per  cent.  C  and  976  II  (calc.  61 'll  C 
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and  8-25  H).  It  begins  to  boil  at  lSo°,  but  the  boiling  point  gradually  rises,  charcoal 
separates,  and  a  liquid  passes  over  which  effervesces  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  and 
appears  to  be  ctht/l-pimflic  acid,  C'H"(C'-H^)0'.  It  gave  by  analysis  57'03  per  cent. 
C  and  9-10  H  (calc.  bl'U  per  cent.  C  and  8-50  H).  (Marsh,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  civ. 
125.) 

Pimdate  of  Aniyl,  C"H'«0*  =  C'n'»(C^H"70'.— Prepared  like  the  preceding  com- 
pound. Dark-red,  somewhat  oily  liquid  having  a  penetrating  but  not  unpleasant  odour. 
Boils  between  170°  and  200°.  Insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  (anal. 
67-6i  C  and  10-99H;  calc.  68-00  C  and  10-67  H).    (Marsh,  loc.  cit.) 

PIESSIiZTE:.  A  name  applied  to  several  green  niekeliferous  silicates  : — a.  Green 
chrysuprase  earth,  accompanying  chrysoprase  in  Silesia  (Klaproth,  Butrtige,  ii.  13-t). 
— h.  Glocker's  Alicite,  a  massive  green  mineral  from  Silesia,  meagre  to  tiie  touch,  of 
specific  gravity  1-458.  Gives  otf  water  when  heated  ;  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe; 
yields  metallic  nickel  by  reduction  with  sodic  carbonate  (C.  Schmidt,  Pogg.  Ann. 
Ixi.  388). — c.  A  similar  mineral,  but  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  of  specific  gravity  2-71  — 
2'76.  Behaves  before  the  blowpipe  like  talc,  and  gives  the  reactions  of  nickel.  De- 
composed by  acids  both  before  and  after  ignition  (Baer,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Iv.  49) : 

Si02  Al^O'  Fc^QS  Fe"0  Ni"0  Mg"0  Ca"0  H=0 

a.  35-00  5  00  4-58  .  .  15  63  1-25  0  42  38-12  =  100 

i.  64-63  0-30  .  .  1-13  32-66  5  89  0  16  5-23  =  100 

c.  35-80  23-04  2  69  .  .  2-78  14-66  .  .  21-03  =  100 

The  first  of  tliese  minerals,  if  the  iron  be  supposed  to  exist  as  ferrous  oxide  and  the 
alumina  be  reckoned  with  the  acid,  may  perhaps  be  represented  by  the  formula 

(Ni"0  ;  re"0  ;  Mg"0).2SiO-.7H-0.    The  second  has  the  composition  \^J^q  [  ^.3SiO=. 

The  third  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  3[(Mg"0  ;  Ni"0)-SiO-].2(2R=Ol 
3SiO'-).18H-0.  This  mineral  contains  organic  remains,  containing  0'44  per  cent, 
carbon  (according  to  Bayer).  It  loses  8-8  per  cent,  water  at  110°,  and  21-37  per  cent,  at 
a  red  heat. 

PIBXEN-TO,  OIli  OP.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  Mi/rtiis  Pimcnta, 
the  pods  of  which  yield  10  per  cent,  and  the  seeds  5  per  cent,  oil  (Bonastre,  J. 
Pharm.  xi.  187).  The  crude  oil  is  viscous,  has  a  pale  yellow  or  light  brown  colour, 
and  strong  refracting  power;  specific  gravity  =  1-03  at  8°.  It  resembles  oil  of  cloves 
in  taste  and  smell,  and  reacts  like  that  oil  with  sulijhuric  avid,  nitric  acid,  and  iodine  ; 
dissolves  completely  in  alcohol  and  tf/irr. 

By  treatment  with  strong  potash-Icy,  it  is  resolved  into  eugenic  acid,  C'H'W 
(ii.  604),  and  a  hydrocarbon  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine,  probably  C'^H^''.  This 
hydrocarbon  is  a  colourless  rather  viscid  oD.  smelling  somewhat  like  oil  of  turpentine, 
and  cxhiliiting  feelile  L-evo-rotatory  power.  Specific  gravity  0-98  at  18°.  Boiling-point 
2-55.    (C.  Ocser,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxi.  277  ;  Bull.  Soe.  Chim.  1865,  i.  434.) 

PXmCPXSr&XiSiA,  OIXi  or.  Tlie  volatile  oil  obtained  by  distilling  the  root  of 
Pimpiiidla  saxifraga  with  water,  has  a  golden-yellow  colour,  a  viscid  consistence,  a 
bitter,  irritating  taste,  and  is  resinised  by  strong  acids.  The  oil  obtained  in  like 
manner  from  Piinpindla  nigra,  a  variety  of  P.  saxifraga,  is  light-l.)lue  and  viscid  (Bley, 
TromuisdorfF,  N.  J.  xii.  [2]  29).  Oil  of  anise  (i.  297)  is  obtained  from  Pimpinclla 
uni.-iinn. 

PIlffACOIiIKT.  C"H'-0.  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxiv.  54.) — An  oily  body  pro- 
duced by  the  dehydration  of  pinaeone,  either  by  distilling  the  crystallised  hydrate  of 
pinacone  with  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  subjecting  fused  pinaeone  to  tlie 
action  of  dry  chlorine  gas.  It  is  colourless,  has  an  odour  of  peppermint,  a  specific 
gravity  of  0-7999  at  16°,  and  boils  at  105°.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  mixes  in  all 
proportions  with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  does  not  unite  with  acid  sulpliites  of  alkali- 
metal.  With  strong  nitric  arid  it  yields  red-brown  oily  nitro-compounds.  Wlien 
subi'octed  to  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  in  diffused  daylight,  it  is  converted  into 
dichloropinaeolin,  C°H'"Cr-0,  which  is  a  heavy  viscid  oil,  solidifying  after  a  while 
in  colourless,  needle-shaped  crystals.  It  acts  on  the  nose  and  eyes  like  dichloracetone 
(i.  30),  melts  at  51°,  boils  at  178°,  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  sparingly 
soluble  in  hot  watur,  from  which  however  it  crystallises.  Its  solution  in  ether  or  in 
absolute  alcohol  is  precipitated  by  water. 

PINACOWB.  C^Ri'D'.  (Fittig,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ex.  23  ;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  342. 
— Stadeler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi.  277;  Jahresb.  1869,  p.  346.— Frie del,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxiv.  324  ;  .Taliresb.  18()2,  p.  404.— Li  n  n  e  ma  n  n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl. 
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iii.  374)  — This  body,  isomeric  wittt  hexj-lene-glycol,  (C^Il'^)"H-0*,  is  produced  by  the 
action  of  sodium,  or  better  of  sodium-amalgam,  on  aqueous  acetone  : 
2C^H«0    +  =  C»H"02. 

On  distilling  the  resulting  alkaline  liquid,  which  also  contains  isotritylic  alcohol,  hydrate 
of  pinacone,  C^H'^O-.BH-O,  is  found  in  the  last  portion  of  the  distillate,  and  crystallises 
on  cooling  the  liquid  to  a  low  temperature.  This  hydrate  is  resolved  by  further  dis- 
tillation into  water  and  pinacone,  which  are  easily  separated  by  factional  distillation, 
and  from  the  first  fraction,  passing  over  between  170'-^  and  180-",  the  pinacone  may  be 
obtained  pure  by  repeated  slow  distillation.  (Linnemann.) 

Pinacone  exists  in  two  modifications,  one  liquid,  the  other  solid.  Liquid  pinacone 
is  a  colourless  syrup  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0'96  at  15°,  does  not  solidify  at 
0°,  boils  at  176° — 177°  under  a  pressure  of  0-738  met.  ;  is  soluble  in  water,  but  soon 
separates  from  the  solution  as  a  crystallised  hydrate  melting  at  46 '5°.  If  protected 
from  moisture,  it  changes  gradually  but  spontaneously  into  the  solid  modification. 

Solid  pinacone,  when  freed  from  the  last  traces  of  the  liquid  modification  by 
pressure  between  paper,  and  purified  by  distillation,  is  a  snow-white,  fintlj  crystalline 
mass,  which  gradually  softens  and  melts  between  35°  and  38°,  and  boils  at  171° — 172° 
under  a  pressure  of  0739  met.,  giving  oif  a  colourless,  inodorous,  thickish  liquid  which 
soon  solidifies.  It  dissolves  readily  in  cold  alcohol  and  ether,  sparingly  in  cold  sulphide 
of  carbon,  and  crystallises  from  boiling  sulphide  of  carbon  in  small  needles.  By  spon- 
taneous evaporation  of  an  alcoholic  or  ethereal  solution,  it  is  obtained  as  a  radio-crj-s- 
talline  mass  made  up  of  small  needles.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  water,  easily 
in  hot  water,  but  quickly  separates  from  the  solution  as  hydrated  pinacone,  melting 
at  46  5°.  (Linnemann.) 

Pinacone  in  either  modification  is  easily  reconverted  into  aoi-tone  by  the  action  of 
acid  chromate  of  potassium  and  sulphuric  acid.  (Linnemann.) 

Hydrated  pinacone,  C''H"0^.6H-0  (regarded  by  Fittig  and  by  Stadeler  as 
C''H'^0.7H^0).  Obtained  by  the  direct  combination  of  pinacone  with  water,  or  in 
larger  quantity  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  aqueous  acetone  {vid.  sup.). 
It  is  a  light  transparent  substance  usually  crystallising  in  thin  four-sided  tablets 
(hence  the  name,  from  iriral,  a  table),  but  sometimes,  according  to  Stadeler,  in  long 
prismatic  crystals.  When  pure  it  is  perfectly  inodorous.  When  kept  in  clo  e  vessels 
it  volatilises,  and  sublimes  from  one  part  of  the  vessel  to  another,  even  at  ordinary 
temperatures.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in  cold  rvaitr  and  ithcr,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  may  be  recrystallised  from  hot  water.  It  melts  at  46'5°  to  a  colourless  liquid 
which  solidifies  on  cooling.  It  is  resolved  by  dry  distillation  into  pinacone  and  water, 
but  volatilises  undecomposed  with  aqu(>ous  vapour  (Lin  n  em  an  n).  By  distillation  ^\ith 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  or  by  exposure  in  the  melted  state  to  the  action  of  dry 
chlorine,  it  is  converted  into  pinacolin.  (Stadeler.) 

Fittig  appears  to  have  obtained  two  other  hydrates  of  pinacone,  viz.  C''II"0^.2H'0 
and  C«H^0''.H'0. 

Benzopinacone.  C-"II--0- (Linn  emann,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  26).  This 
compound,  related  to  benzone  (phenyl-benzoyl,  p.  478)  in  the  same  manner  as  pinacone 
to  acetone,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  zinc  and  dilute  sidphuric  acid  on  benzone : 

2C'=H'»0    4-  =  C^'*H-'=0'=. 

To  prepare  it,  1  pt.  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  benzene  saturated  at  15°,  is  added  to 
6  pts.  of  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  oil  of  vitriol,  1  pt.  water  and  4  pts.  alcohol,  and  as  much 
granulated  zinc  is  added  as  can  be  just  covered  by  the  liquid.  On  leaving  the  mixture 
to  itself  for  a  few  days,  the  benzopinacone  is  gradually  deposited  as  a  crust  on  the  zinc, 
and  that  which  still  remains  dissolved  may  be  separated  either  by  distilling  oif  the 
alcohol  or  by  precipitating  with  water.  The  portion  attached  to  the  zinc  is  easily 
loosened  by  treating  the  zinc  wilh  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  whole  may  then  be 
separated  by  levigation,  and  purified  by  repeated  crystallisation  from  boiling  alcohol. 

Benzopinacone  crystallises  in  microscopic,  transpai-ent,  well-defined  prisms,  sparingly 
soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  easily  in  tther,  chloroform  and  sulphide  of  carbon.  It  melts 
between  170°  and  180°,  without  solidifying  again.  By  fusion  and  distillation  it  is 
converted  into  an  isomeric  modification. 

Benzopinacone  is  intermediate  in  composition  between  benzone  and  benzhydrol 
(p.  478),  and  is  converted  into  the  former  by  oxidation  with  dilute  chromic  acid: 

C2ojjao2    +    O      =      2C"H'»0    +  H=0; 
and  into  the  latter  by  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  its  alcoholic  solution  : 
C«H«0=    +    H'^      =  2C'»Hi-0. 
Benzopinacone  boiled  with  excess  of  chloride  of  bcnzoi/l,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid, 
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and  is  converted,  hy  abstraction  of  1  at.  water,  into  a  substance  having  the  composition 
C'-^^H-'O,  and  related  to  beuzopinacone  in  the  same  manner  as  pinaeolin  (p.  647)  to 
pinai'one.  By  treating  the  product  with  strong  aqueous  potash,  exhausting  tlie  residual 
powder  with  ether,  and  recrystallising  from  boiling  benzene,  the  compound  C^'*H^°0  is 
obtained  as  a  white  indistinctly  crystalline  powder,  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether  and 
benzene,  and  melting  at  182°.  It  differs  from  benzhydrolie  ether  (p.  478)  by  only  2  at. 
hydrogen ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  converted  into  that  body  by  treatment  ■«-ith  sodium- 
amalgam. 

Inobcnzopinaconr. — Benzopinacone  is  converted  by  fusion  or  distillation  into  a 
liquid  which  has  the  same  composition,  ljut  does  not  solidify  even  at  —15°.  This 
modification  of  benzopinacone  is  a  syrupy,  strongly  refracting  liquid,  which  boils  witli- 
out  decomposition  at  297'5°  under  a  pressure  of  ()733  met.,  and  has  a  specific  gravitv  fif 
I'lO  at  19°.  By  transmitting  a  cone  of  light  throttgh  it  in  a  darkened  space,  a  blue 
fluorescence  is  produced.  It  dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene.  With 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  it  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid,  but  forms  a  fluid,  not  a  solid  product. 

<S"/iVZ  Isoocnzopinacoiic. — When  tlie  liquid  modification  just  described  is  left  to 
itself  for  some  months,  it  solidifies  gradually  but  completel}',  forming  a  substance  whidi 
dissolves  easily  in  cold  alcohol,  ether  and  benzene,  and  melts  at  31°,  whereas  the 
melting-point  of  ordinary  benzopinacone  is  between  170°  and  ISO"^.  It  is  converted 
with  extraordinary  facility  into  the  fluid  modification,  remaining  in  the  liquid  form 
M  hen  its  solutions  are  left  to  evaporate,  and  undergoing  complete  liquef  iction  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  pulverise  it. 

Both  the  liquid  and  the  solid  modification  of  isobenzopinacone,  when  treated  with 
*odiiim-amalgam,  are  converted,  like  benzopinacone  itself,  into  benzhydi-ol. 

PIMCHBSCIK.  An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  usually  containing  about  9  pts. 
Cupper  to  1  pt.  zinc.    (See  Copper,  Ahoys  op,  ii.  49.) 

PINS-OZSi  or  Fir-oil.  These  names  are  applied  to  certain  oils  resembling  oil  of 
turpentine,  obtained  in  various  ways  from  pine  and  filr-trees.  An  oil  of  this  kind  is 
extracted  in  the  Black  Forest  from  the  seeds  of  Pinus  picua  and  Pinus  ahies.  It  is 
limpid,  of  golden-yellow  colour,  very  mobile,  dries  rapidly,  and  does  not  solidify  till 
cooled  to  aljout  —30°.  It  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  colours  and  varnishes 
(Grerhardt's  Trait!:,  ii.  901).  A  similar  oil,  formerly  used  in  medicine,  is  prepared 
by  distilling  the  young  branches  and  needles  of  the  dwarf  pine  (Pinus  Puinilio)  with 
water.  It  is  mobile,  has  a  faint  yellowish  colour  and  agreeable  balsamic  odour ;  a 
specific  gravity  of  0-893  at  17°  ;  and  boils  at  152°.  By  rectification  with  water  and 
dehydration  over  chloride  of  calcium,  it  is  obtained  colourless.  Hydrate  of  potassium 
immersed  in  it  becomes  covered  with  a  brown  n  sinous  substance.  By  repeated  treat- 
ment with  potassium  and  rectification  in  a  stream  of  carljonie  anhydride,  it  yields  a 
hydrocarbon,  C'H"',  less  fragrant  than  the  original  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
0  875  at  17°,  boiling  at  161°.  This  hydrocarbon  is  laevo-rotatory,  a  stratum  25  cm. 
thick  tiu-ning  the  plane  of  polarisation  18^  to  the  left.  It  absorbs  hydi-oehloric  acid 
gas,  forming  a  yellow  liquid  compound  C"'H"'.HC1,  of  specific  gravity  U-9S2  at  17°,  and 
smelling  somewhat  like  oil  of  thyme.    (Mikolaseh,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  478.) 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  oil  extracted  by  sulphide  of  caxbon  from  the  seeds 
of  various  species  of  Pimis  (dried  at  100°).  The  shelled  seeds  of  Finns  st/ivcstris yield 
from  20-3  to  23-4  per  cent,  oil  ;  of  P.  Picra,  7-8  :  unshelled  seeds  of  P.  Ccmbra,  29-2  ; 
shelled  seeds  of  the  same,  36'5;  unshelled  .seeds  of  P.  Sti-obiis,  29'8  ;  of  P.  Abies,  20'6  ; 
of  P.  Larix,  17'8  ;  of  P.  Piimilio,  17'5;  of  P.  canadmsis.  11-4 — 12'9;  of  P.  maritima, 
22'5 — 25'0.  AU  the  seeds  examined  were  several  years  old.  (Wagner,  Dingl.  pol. 
J.  cLx.  466;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  714.) 

PIN E-H-ES IK'S.  a.  Ecsins  of  Turpentine. — Turpentine,  the  resinous  juice  which 
exudes  .sponlaneously,  or  from  incisions  in  the  stems  of  firs,  pines,  and  other  coniferous 
trees,  is  a  mixture  of  a  volatile  oil  (CH"')  with  a  resin  called  colophony,  C^"H'"0^ 
(i.  1087),  probably  formed  by  oxidation  of  the  volatile  oil: 

2C'"H"i     +  =        C'»H'»02    4-  H'-^O. 

This  resin  is  chiefly  a  mixture  of  two  isomeric  acids,  namely,  sylvic  acid,  which  is 
crystalline,  and  pinic  acid,  which  is  amorphous.  The  turpentine  which  exudes  during 
the  winter  months  from  incisions  made  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  solidifies  round  the 
edges  of  the  incisions  in  opaque  yellowish-white  crusts,  called  gallipot,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  essential  oil  of  turpentine  with  another  crystalline  resinous  acid,  called 
pimarie  acid  (p.  644),  likewise  having  the  composition  C-^H^O-.  (See  these  several 
acids  ;  also  Tuepentine.) 

;8.  Resins  of  Piinis  si/lvcstris. — The  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  contain  several 
resinous  matters,  which  have  been  examined  by  Ka  waller  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  344 
xiii.  325). 
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1.  Kinovoiis  acid,  C"WO^  [?]. — To  obtain  this  acid,  the  needles  are  cut  up  and 
boiled  with  aleohoi  of  40°  ;  the  alcoholic  decoction  is  distilled  in  the  water-bath,  the 
greater  part  of  the  volatile  oil  then  passing  over  with  the  alcohol :  and  the  distillate  is 
mixed  witli  water.  It  is  thereby  separated  into  a  dark  green  resinous  mass  containing 
ceropic  acid  (i.  836),  kinovous  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  volatile  oil,  and  a  tnrbid 
watery  liquid  in  which  pinipicrin,  sugar,  traces  of  citric  acid,  oxypinitannic  acid,  and 
pinitannio  acid  remain  dissolved.  The  needles  exhausted  with  alcohol  stQl  contain  a 
little  pinipicrin  and  jelly.  The  resinous  mass  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  of  40°;  an  ak-o- 
holic  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead  is  added,  which  throws  down  impure  ceropate 
of  lead;  sulphydric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  the  filtrate;  and  tlie  precipitated  mixture 
of  chlorophyll  and  sulphide  of  lead  is  separated  by  filtration.  The  now  yellow  filtrate 
deposits,  after  the  alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  a  semi-fluid  rosin,  which  dissolves  in 
very  dilute  potasli-ley,  to  a  light  brown  liquid,  from  which  the  nsins  may  be  precipi- 
tated, in  combination  with  lime,  by  chloride  of  calcium.  These  resins  are  filtered  off 
and  washed  v/ith  water,  and  the  filtrate  and  wash-water  are  precipitated  with  a  slight 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  faintly  yellow  flocks  of  kinovous  acid  are  precipi- 
tated, to  be  purified  by  redissolviug  them  in  dilute  potash,  treating  the  solution  with 
animal  charcoal,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Kinovous  acid  is  a  white,  or  slightly  yellow  brittle  mass,  yielding  a  strongly  electric 
powder.  Its  solution  in  lime-water  yields,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  precipitate  having, 
according  to  Kawalier,  the  composition  2C''H"0'.5Ag'O.H-0. 

2.  Rcsin,  C'^H^'O'. — The  compound  of  resin  and  lime,  precipitated  by  chloride  of 
calcium  in  the  preparation  of  kinovous  acid,  dissolves  almost  completely  in  ether  ;  and 
if  the  solution  be  evaporated,  the  residue  digested  in  alcohol  of  40°,  the  solution  again 
evaporated,  and  the  residue  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  chloride  of  calcium 
dissolves,  and  a  brownish-yellow  resin  is  left,  having  the  composition  just  mentioned. 
When  distilled  with  hydrate  of  calcium,  it  yields  two  oils  containing  respectively 
C™H^'0,  and  C^'H^oQ,  both  of  which,  when  twice  distilled  over  phosphoric  anhydride, 
are  converted  into  an  oily  hydrocarbon,  C'°II'°.  The  resin  dropt  in  the  fused  state 
upon  soda-lime  heated  to  220°,  splits  up  into  oily  products  comparatively  rich  and 
comparatively  poor  in  oxygen  (Kawalier).   See  (rmelin's  Handbuok,  xv.  33. 

PINEY'  TAXiKOW  or  Malabar  tallow.  A  fat  obtained  by  boiling  the  fruit  of 
Valeria  itidica,  a  tiliaceous  tree  indigenous  in  Malabar.  It  is  a  whitish-yellow,  waxy 
mass,  having  a  faint  agreeable  odoiu-,  a  density  of  0  9625,  melting  at  37'5°,  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  alcohol.  According  to  Marcet  and  Babington.  it  contains  77'Oper  cent, 
carbon,  12-3  hydrogen  and  10-7  oxj-gen.    {Gmcliri's  Handbook,  xvi.  400.) 

PIOTC5-UITB.  A  mineral  from  Wolkenstein  in  Saxony,  resembling  chloropal 
(i.  921),  but  having  a  greasy  feel  and  specific  gravity  2'3 — 2-35.  Contains,  according 
toKersten  (Schw.  J.  Ivi.  9),  36-90  silica,  1-80  alumina,  29-50  ferric  oxide,  6-10 
ferrous  oxide,  0-4  manganous  oxide,  0-45  magnesia  and  25-11  water,  which  may  be 

represented  approximately  by  the  formula  (2Fe"O.3SiO-).4(Fe=O'.2SiO-).30H-O. 

Gramenite  from  Mengenberg  in  the  Siebengebirge,  has  nearly  the  same  composition, 
viz.  38-39  per  cent.  SiO^,  6  87  APO^  25-46  Fe'^0^  0-56  CaO,  0-67  MnO,  0-75  MgO 
and  23-36  water.  (Bergemann.) 

PISfXC  ACID.  C-''H^"0^.  Amorphous  resin  of  colophony,  Alpha-rcsin  of  turpen- 
tine. (B  crzeliu  s.) — This  acid,  isomeric  with  sylric  and  -with  pimaric  acid,  constitutes 
the  principal  portion  of  colophon}'  and  appears  to  be  identical  with  amorphous  pimaric 
acid  (p.  644).  To  exti-aet  it  fi-om  colophony,  that  substance  is  treated  with  cold  alcohol 
of  72°,  which  dissolves  it  in  preference  to  the  crystallisable  sylvie  acid.  The  liquid 
precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  cupric  acetate,  yields  a  salt  whence  the  piuic 
acid  may  be  separated  by  means  of  any  minex-al  acid. 

Pinic  acid  is  an  amorphous  resin,  exactly  like  colophony,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile.  It  melts  when  heated,  and  decom- 
poses at  a  higher  temperature.  With  the  aid  of  heat  it  decomposes  carbonates,  and 
separates  the  fatty  acids  from  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  their  soaps.  (Unverdorben, 
Pogg.  Ann.  xi.  27.) 

Pin-ICORRETin-.  C^^H'^O'P].  (Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  359.)— A 
substance  occurring  in  the  bark  of  the  Scotch  fir  (Pinus  si/lvrstris).  The  bark  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  stem,  after  being  freed  from  the  outer  rind,  is  cut  in  pieces,  and 
boiled  with  alcohol  of  40  per  cent. ;  the  ceropic  acid  which  separates  from  the  decoction 
on  cooling  is  separated  by  filtration  ;  the  greater  part  of  the  aleohoi  is  evaporated  ;  the 
residual  liquid  is  mixed  with  water ;  and  the  turbid  solution  is  treated  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  whereby  pinicoi-tannic  acid  and  pinicorretin  are  precipitated,  while  cor- 
tepinitanuic  acid  (ii.  85)  and  sugar  remain  in  solution.    The  washed  lead-precipitate. 
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digested  witli  very  dilute  acetic  acid,  separates  into  pinicortaimic  acid  {i)ifra^,  wliich 
dissolves  (and  may  lie  obtained  by  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  leail,  decomposing 
the  precipitate  with  sidjihydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  out  of  contact  with 
air),  and  a  dark-coloured  glutinons  residue,  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.  On  treating  the 
solution  with  sulphydric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid,  pinicorretiu  remains 
behind,  and  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  alcohol. 

Pinicorretiu  is  a  black-brown  glutinous  mass,  very  slightly  soluble  in  ammonia.  The 
ammouiaeal  solution  yields,  with  chloride  of  barium,  red-brown  flocks  containing 
4Ba"0.3G2<H380^ 

■pXNZCOJiT A.-N-Si1C  ACXB.    CTPW[?].    (Ka wal i er,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi. 

360.) — An  acid  occurring  in  tin-  bark  of  Fituis  si/lvc.stris,  and  obtained,  as  above,  in 
the  preparation  of  pinicorretin.  It  is  also  produced  when  tlie  solution  of  cortepiuitannic 
acid  (ii.  85)  is  evaporated  in  contact  witli  air.  It  is  a  red-brown  powder,  converted  by 
boiling  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  bright  red  powder  containing 
3C"'H''0'<'.H'^0.    Its  aqueous  solution  colours  ferric  chloride  green. 

E>IIirz?XCRm.  C'"IP"0".  (Kawalier,  AVien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  350,  xiii.  515.)— A 

bitter  sulislanee  occurring  in  the  needles,  inner  bark  and  outer  bark  of  the  Scotch  fir 
(Piinia  st/lv('stri.s).  and  in  the  green  parts  of  Thnja  occhi  ntatis. 

Fn'paration. — The  comminuted  needles  of  the  Scotch  fir  (or  branches  of  Thuja)  are 
exhausted  \vith  alcoliol  of  40°  ;  the  alcohol  is  distilled  oft' from  the  decoction  ;  and  the 
residue  is  mixed  with  water,  which  separates  a  green  mass  of  resin  (serving  for  the  pire- 
paration  of  kinovous  acid,  p.  649),  while  the  supernatant  turbid  liquid  retains  in  solution 
piuipicrin,  sugar,  traces  of  citric  acid,  oxypiuitannic  acid,  and  pinitanuic  acid.  This 
liquid  is  mixed  with  a  few  ilrops  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  renders  it  filtrable  ; 
the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  excess  of  that  reagent,  which  tlu'ows  down  ox^'pinitanuate  of 
lead;  then,  after  another  filtration,  pinitannate  of  lead  is  precipitated  by  the  basic 
acetate;  this  is  also  separated  by  filtration  after  the  liquid  has  cooled  ;  and  the  filtrate 
is  saturated  with  sulphydric  acid.  The  liquid,  freed  from  sidphide  of  lead  and  evapo- 
rated in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid,  leaves  a  residue  of  the  consistence  of  an  extract, 
from  wliich  anhydrous  ether-alcohol  extracts  the  pinipicrin  and  leaves  the  sugar.  A 
small  quantity  of  foreign  matter  is  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  basic  acetate 
of  lead  ;  the  filtrate  is  treated  with  suljjhydric  acid;  the  sulphide  of  lead  is  removed, 
and  the  liquid  evaporated.  By  repeatedly  dissolving  the  residue  left  after  the  ether- 
alcohol  has  been  distilled  off,  in  fresh  quantities  of  anhydrous  alcohol  containing  ether, 
as  long  as  any  insoluble  matter  is  left,  and  evaporating  the  solution,  pinipicrin  is  at 
length  obtained,  still,  however,  contaminated  with  acetic  acid,  which  adheres  to  it  ob- 
stinately, but  may  be  removed  by  agitation  with  a  little  pure  ether  (which,  however,  at 
the  .same  time,  removes  a  little  pinipicrin).  The  needles,  after  exhaustion  with  alcohol, 
still  retain  a  little  pinipicrin,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  aqueous  decoction  in  the 
same  manner  as  from  the  alcoholic. 

Properties. — I'inipicrin  is  a  bright  yellow  powder,  which  softens  at  55°,  becomes 
■\Tseid  at  SO'-',  transparent  and  mobile  at  100°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  brownish- 
yellow,  brittle,  friable  mass.  It  is  hygroscopic,  and  has  a  strong  bitter  taste.  It  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  also  in  alcohol,  ether-alcohol,  and  aqueous  ether,  but  not 
in  pure  ether. 

Pinipicrin  swells  up  strongly  when  heated  on  p)latinum-foil,  and  leaves  a  difficultly 
combustible  charcoal.  The  aqueous  solution,  when  heated,  instantly  gives  off  the 
odour  of  ericinol  (ii.  499),  and  is  completely  resolved  into  this  substance  and  glucose: 

C"H^«0"    +  =       2C''H'-0«    +  CH'^O. 

In  contact  with  cmulsin,  it  emits  an  odour  of  volatile  oil,  but  the  action  soon  ceases. 
(Kawalier,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xii.  549.) 

PmiTAN'M'lC  A.CXD.  C'^H"'^Os[?].  (Kawali er,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  357; 
xxix.  19.)— This  acid  occurs,  together  with  thujin  and  thujigenin,  in  the  green  parts 
of  the  common  Arbor  vitce  {Thuja  occidental  is),  and  is  precipitated,  p)artly  from  the 
aqueous  extract,  together  with  thujin,  by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  piartly,  together  with 
thujigenin,  on  subsequent  addition  of  basic  le.ad-acetate,—  remaining  in  solution  when 
these  precipitates  are  decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  thujin  and  thujigenin 
have  crystallised  out.  The  mother-liquors  are  then  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  pinitannic 
acid  extracted  by  anhydrous  ether-alcohol ;  the  filtrate  quickly  evaporated  to  dryness 
over  the  water-bath  ;  and  the  remaining  acid  dried  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Pinitannic  acid  occurs  also,  together  with  oxypiuitannic  acid  (p.  319)  and  pinipicrin, 
in  the  needles  of  old  Scotch  fir-trees,  and  is  obtained  as  a  lead-salt  in  the  preparation 
of  piuipicrin  [vid.  siqi.),  by  precipitation  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  after  the  oxypini- 
tanuie  acid  has  been  preci[iitated  by  the  neutral  acetate.    The  washed  precipitate  is 
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decomposed  by  sulphydric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  heated  with  the  sulphide  of  lead,  then 
filtered,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  anhydride. 

Pinitannic  acid  is  a  yellow-red,  or  if  prepared  from  Thuja,  a  brownish-yellow  powder, 
having  a  sliglitly  bitter  astringent  taste,  becoming  soft  and  glutinous  at  100°.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  alcohol,  and  etlier ;  does  not  precipitate  solution  of  gelatin. 
The  aqueous  solution  colours /(^-r/c  chloride  dark  brown-red,  forms  yellow  precipitates 
with  neutral  and  basic  acetate  of  lead,  and  precipitates  cnpric  sulphate  and  silver-nitrate, 
the  latter  on  addition  of  ammonia.  When  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  stannic 
chloride,  it  imparts  a  permanent  yellow  dye  to  woollen  stuffs  mordanted  mth  alum  or 
tin-salt. 

PIWITE.  C^H'-^O'".  (Berthelot,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xlvi.  76;  Chim.  org.  ii. 
213.— Johnson,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2J  xxii.  6;  Grm.  xv.  212.) — A  saccharine  substance 
contained  in  the  sap  of  the  Pinus  Lambtrtiana  of  California.  It  is  deposited  from  the 
aqueous  extract  of  the  crude  hardened  juice,  in  hard  white  radio-crystalline  nodules 
of  specific  gravity  1'62;  as  sweet  as  sugar-candy,  very  soluble  in  water,  nearly  insoluble 
in  absolute  cdeohol.  It  is  de.xtro-rotatory,  not  fermentable  and  does  not  reduce  solution 
of  potassio-cupric  tartrate,  even  after  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  decomposed 
by  hot  nitric  acid,  with  formation  of  nitro-compounds  and  a  small  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid.  With  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  lead-acetate,  it  forms  a  precipitate  containing 
Qiij:ji2Qs  2pij"0.  With  acids  it  forms  ethers  analogous  to  the  mannitanides  and 
duleitanides  :  thus  with  benzoic  arzVZ  it  forms  dibeuzopinite,  C-''H^°0'  =  C*H'-0* 
+  2C"H=0-  -  2R-0,  and  tetrabenzopiuite  =  C'H'-O*  +  4C"H«02  — 

2H^0 ;  and  analogous  compounds  with  stearic  acid.  All  these  compounds  are  neutral. 
With  tartaric  acid,  it  forms  pinitartaric  acid,  C^'fl^oO"  =  C^H'^O^  +  6C'HW  — 

6H-0,  which  yields  calcium-salt  containing  C3»H^•Ca'0^^6ffO. 

PXiriTE  is  also  the  name  of  a  mineral  formed  from  dichroi'te  (ii.  320)  by  the 
action  of  alkaline  waters.  It  occurs  in  six-  or  twelve-sided  prisms,  with  cleavage 
often  indistinct,  sometimes  basal ;  colour  grey  to  gi-eyish-green  or  brown.  Hardness 
=  2  5.  Like  other  minerals  formed  by  decomposition  of  dichroi'te,  it  is  not  perfectly 
definite  in  composition,  but  exhibits  various  stages  of  transition  between  dichroi'te  and 
mica. 

Anali/ses :  a.  From  near  Schneeberg  in  Saxony :  blue-green  mass  covered  with  a 
micaceous  crust  (which  was  removed  as  completely  as  possible  pre^'iously  to  the 
analysis)  (Kammelsberg,  Mineralchemie,  p.  835). — b.  From  Penig  in  Saxony, 
similar  to  the  preceding,  but  with  a  red'crust  rich  in  ferric  oxide  (Eit mm elsb erg). 
c.  From  Stolpen  in  Saxony:  so  called  prismatic  mica;  red  (Massalin,  Troramsd. 
N.  J.  iv.  2,  324). — d.  From  Saxony;  specific  gravity  =  2-75  (Marignac,  Bibl.  univ. 
1847,  iv.  157). — e.  From  Auvergne;  a.  C.  Gmelin  (Kastn.  Arch.  i.  226);  /8.  From 
St.  Pardoux  (Eammelsberg) ;  y.  Specific  gravity  =  274  (Marignac).—/.  From 
Mont  Breven  in  the  valley  of  Chamounix  ;  specific  gravity  =  2'84  (Marignac). — 
g.  From  Diana,  New  York:  green  six-sided  prisms  of  specific  gravity  2'75;  decom- 
posible  by  acids  (Brush,  J.  pr.  Chem.  btxv.  453). 

a.         b.         c.         d.  e.  f.  g. 


«..  (3.  y. 


Silica      .  . 

4fi-38 

47(10 

4.'i-0 

4r.  10 

.IS  96 

48-92 

47-'0 

44-70 

4.V.';5 

Alumina  . 

27-fi5 

28  US 

30-0 

32-4G 

25-4S 

32-29 

31-80 

31-B4 

31  112 

Ferric  oxide  , 

8-71 

7-8f) 

12-6 

4  27 

S-.Tl 

3-49 

3-92 

6.')7 

0-98 

Magnesia 

1  0*2 

2  48 

2-26 

3-76 

1-41 

2-86 

3  38 

Liine      •  , 

0-49 

0-79 

o-ai 

0-92 

242 

Pntash  . 

6-52 

10-74 

12-4 

9  00 

7-89 

9  14 

9-0.5 

7-89 

811 

Siida 

0-40 

1-07 

0-46 

0-38 

1-78 

0-95 

1-06 

Water  , 

7-80 

3-83 

S-43 

1-41 

4-27 

5-03 

.5-39 

7  32 

99-42 

102-13 

1000 

100  00 

100-39 

100-03 

100-00 

100-00 

100-44 

PXXO'ITOIS.  This  name  is  applied  to  certain  minerals  more  or  less  resembling 
pinite  in  composition  and  physical  characters. — a.  Greyish-green  or  greenish-white 
nodules  of  crystallo-granular  structui-e,  specific  gravity  2-7888,  and  hardness  about  2  5, 
occurring  in  the  felsite-tufa  of  the  Zeisigwald  near  Chemnitz  (A.  Knop,  Jahresb.  1859, 
p.  794). — b.  Pseudoniorphs  after  felspar  occurring  in  decomposed  porphyry,  from  the 
Klitzschmiihle  near  Oberwiesa  (after  separation  of  the  felspar-sand  by  levigation) 
(Knop). — c.  A  fine-splintery  decomposition-product  of  oligoclase  (hai-dness  =  2-5), 
imbedded  in  the  porphyritic  granite  of  Sasbachwalden  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Black  Forest  (F.  Sandberger,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1008). — d.  A  minend  forming  the 
substance  of  vegetable  petrifactions  in  the  phyllite  of  Petit-Ccenr  in  the  Tarantaise, 
Savoy  (Terrell,  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1008). — e.  A  bght  green  or  white  substance  of  the 
consistence  of  kaolin,  occurring  in  clefts  of  a  slate  imbedded  in  the  spiriferous  sand- 
stone of  Ems  in  Nassau  (E.  Hcrget,  Jahresb.  1802,  p.  822)  : 
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Si02.  Al-0'.    Fe203.  FeO.  MgO.     CaO.  K-'O.    N.i-O.  H-^O  P-'O^. 

a.    47-77  32-65      .  .  8-94  0-49      .  .  6-86    1-50  4-19  =  101-40 

h.     64-65  28-77      .  .  4-32  112      .  .           4  92  6-22  =  100 

c.  50-43          28-89         .  .  3-48      .  .  5-12    3-68  5-84  =  97  44 

d.  50-00  36-45  0-37  .  .  0-45  6-01  .  .  7-96  trace  =  100-24 
('.     53-15  33-56     .    .      .  .  0-17    0-21  4-70     .  .  8-21  =  100 

PIM-OZiIM-.  A  volatile  oil  produced  by  the  distillation  of  American  pine-resin,  and 
used  as  an  illuminating  material. 

PIITUS.  The  Stone  Pine  {Tinvs  Picca)  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe,  yields 
large  oblong  oleaginous  seeds  {c;i\\eA  fignons  by  the  French)  wliich  are  used  as  food  ; 
their  nutritive  power  in  the  di'y  state  is  about  equal  to  that  of  walnuts;  but  in  the 
fresh  state  they  are  more  nutritive  than  fresh  walnuts.  According  to  Pay  en  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  235),  they  contain  5-71  per  cent,  water,  42-50  fat  oil,  39  45  nitro- 
genous matter  (nitrogen  6-44),  0-50  cellulose,  and  traces  of  starch,  and  4-14  inorganic 
matter.    The  seeds  exhausted  of  oil  yield  11-87  per  cent,  nitrogen  and  9  04  as!i. 

The  ash  of  Pinus  Miighiis  and  P.  Piimilio,  and  the  soils  on  which  they  grow,  have  been 
analysed  by  H.  S.  Jobson  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv.  226  ;  Jahresb.  1855,  p.  709);  the 
latter  also  by  Wittstein  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  511);  the  ash  of  Pinns  sylvistris  by 
Heyerand  Vonliausen  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxii.  180;  Jahresb.  1852,  p.  798). 

Respecting  the  oils  obtained  from  various  kinds  of  pine,  see  page  648.  For  the 
various  resins  and  other  substances  obtained  from  tlie  bark  and  needles  of  Pinns 
sylvcstris,  see  Kawalier  (Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  344;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxxviii.  3()0  ; 
Jahresb.  1853,  p.  570;  Gmdni's  Handb(jok,  xv.  33,  487;  xvi,  26);  also  the  articles 
Ceropic  Acid,  Coetepinitannic  Acid,  Eeicinol,  Kinovous  Acid,  Oxvpi>nTANNrc 
Acid,  Phlobaphenk,  Pine-resins,  Piniuoreetin,  Pinicortannio  Acid,  Pinipicrin, 
PiNiTAXNic  Acid,  Tannecortipinic  Acid,  and  Tannopic  Acid,  in  this  Dictionary. 

PIOTXC  ACID.    Syn.  \vith  Metamaegaric  Acid  (iii.  976). 

PIOTOUS  A.CIS.    Syn.  -with  Hydromargaeitic  Acid  (iii.  205). 

PIPER.  Black  pepper  {Piper  nignim)  yields  a  volatile  oil,  having  the  composition 
of  turpentine-oil,  and  boiling  at  167-5°.  Specific  gravity  of  the  oil  =  0-864  ;  of  t!ie 
vapour  =  4-73.  The  oil  absorbs  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  without  forming 
a  crystalline  compound.    (Soubeiran  and  Capitaine,  J.  Pharm.  1840,  p.  65.) 

The  root  of  Pippr  >net!ii/stictim,  or  Kawa,  has  been  already  described  under  the 
latter  name  (iii.  445). 

PXPBRIC  AC33>.  C^-H"'0'.  (Von  Babo  and  Keller,  Dissa-t<ttion  vnyi 
C.  KcHer,  Freiberg,  1856,  p.  16. — Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ev.  317;  cxviii. 
280. — G.  C.  Foster,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  17. — Gm.  xv.  7.) — An  acid  produced, 
together  with  piperidine,  by  boiling  piperine  with  potasli : 

Cff'-'NO'  +  H'O    =    C'=H'»0'  +  C=H"N. 

Piptrine.  Prpcric  Fiptrl- 

«icid.  dine. 

Preparation. — 1  part  of  piperine  is  boiled  with  3  pts.  of  potas.sium-hydrate  and  16 
to  20  pts.  absolute  alcohol,  the  liquid  which  distils  over  being  continually  poured 
back  and  the  process  continued  for  twelve  hours,  or  till  a  sample  of  the  mixture  taken 
out  of  the  retort  is  no  longer  precipitated  by  water  (V.  Babo  and  Keller) ;  or  better, 
equal  weights  of  pipeline  and  potassium-hydrate,  -ndth  as  much  strong  alcohol  as 
is  required  to  dissolve  both,  are  heated  for  four  or  five  hours  to  100°  in  a  closed 
vessel  (Foster).  The  crystalline  plates  of  potassic  piperate  which  are  thereby  pro- 
duced in  abundance,  are  separated  from  the  brown  mother-bquor,  purified  by  repeated 
crystallisation  from  a  small  quantity  of  boiling  water,  with  help  of  animal  charcoal  ; 
then  dissolved  in  water  and  decomposed  by  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  the  acid, 
which  sepai-ates  as  a  jelly,  is  collected,  washed,  and  pm-ifted  by  repeated  crystallisation 
from  alcohol.  Another  method  is  to  neutralise  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  impure 
potassium-salt  with  acetic  acid,  mix  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  .solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  separate  the  lead  dissolved  in  the  filtered  liquid  by  sulphydric  acid,  filter  again, 
and  evaporate  to  the  crystallising  point.    {X.  Babo  and  Keller.) 

Properties. — Piperic  acid  forms  yellowish  capillary  needles  ;  in  the  moist  state,  a 
sulphur-yellow  jelly  which  shrinks  on  drj'ing.  Melts  at  150',  sublimes  at  about  200°, 
partly  unaltered,  emitting  an  odour  of  coumarin,  and  leaving  a  brown  fused  re.siduc. 
Its  reaction  is  scarcely  acid  (V.  Babo  and  Keller).  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  wafir; 
dissolves  in  270  pts.  of  cold  absolute  alcohol,  easily  in  the  same  liquid  at  the  boiling 
heat ;  sparingly  in  ether,  scarcely  at  all  in  sidphide  of  carbon  or  rock-oil ;  somewhat  moro 
easily  in  Ixmene. 

Dccoinjjositious. — 1.  Piperic  acid  burns  when  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  emittii  g 
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an  odour  of  anise,  and  leaving  a  difficultly  combustible  charcoal. — 2.  Nascent  hydrogen 
(sodium-amalgam)  converts  it  into  hydro-piperic  acid  (p.  6-5-1)  (Foster). — 3.  Oil  cff 
vitriol  colours  it  blood-red,  and  then  chars  it. — 4.  Wlien  treated  with  iodine,  bromine, 
or  chlorine,  it  fonns  substitution-products.— 5.  Concentrated  hydriodic  acid  acts  upon 
it,  even  below  100°,  producing  carbonic  acid,  and  a  black,  uncrystallisable,  humus-like 
substance  (Foster). — 6.  In  contact  with  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  acquires  a 
Terniillion-red  colour,  and  deliquesces  after  a  few  days,  forming  oxyehloride  of  phos- 
phorus, and  yielding  vermillion-coloured  crystals.  If  the  crystals  obtained  by  the 
action  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  on  piperic  acid  be  mixed  with  piperidine,  a 
substance  is  formed  which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  potash-ley,  but  soluble  in  strong 
hydrochloric  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether. — 7.  Nitric  acid,  even  when  dilute,  converts 
piperic  acid  into  an  orange-coloured  nitro-compound,  which,  when  heated  with  potassium- 
hydrate,  gives  off  an  odour  of  coumarin  (V.  Babo  and  Keller). — 8.  Piperic  acid  added 
to  fused  potassium-hydrate  containing  a  little  water  in  excess,  is  at  first  dissolved ;  the 
mixture  then  turns  brown,  and  gives  off'  hydrogen,  and  a  mass  is  formed  containing 
protocatechuate  [?  hjrpogallate,  p.  454],  acetate,  oxalate,  and  carbonate  of  potassium, 
with  a  comparatively  small  quantity  of  a  humus-like  body,  probably  a  product  of 
the  decomposition  of  the  protocatechuate.    The  reaction  is  probably 

C'^H'OO*  +  SffO  =  CH^O*  +  C^H'O^  +  C^H^O'  +  CO^  -i-  7^.  (Streeker.) 

Piperic  Protocate-         Acetic  Oxalic 

acid.  chuic  acid.  acid.  acid. 

Piper  at  es. — Piperic  acid  is  monobasic,  the  general  formula  of  its  salts  being 
C'^H'MO*  or  C-'H"M"0». 

Pipcrate  of  ammonium,  C''H'(NII'')0"',  forms  colourless  satiny  scales  resembling 
cliolesterin.  It  gives  off'  ammonia  slowly  in  moist  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more 
quickly  between  100°  and  150°,  and  decomposes  between  180°  and  200°,  emitting  an 
odour  of  anise  (V.  Babo  and  Keller). — Piperate  of  potassium,  C'^fl'KO',  obtained 
as  already  described,  or  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  potash-ley,  forms  yellowish- white, 
silky  laminae,  probably  belonging  to  the  trimetric  system.  When  heated  it  glows 
and  emits  an  odour  of  anise,  and  when  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  yields  a  smaU 
quantity  of  tar  containing  phenol,  and  leaves  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of 
potassium.  It  dissolves  sjiaringly  in  cold,  easily  in  boQing  water,  sparingly  in  alcohol, 
and  is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether  ( V.  B  a  b  o  and  K  e  1 1  e  r). — The  sodium-salt  is  precipitated 
on  dissolving  the  acid  in  hot  soda-ley,  and  cooling,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  precipitated  from  the  aqueous 
solution  by  alcohol. 

The  barium-salt,  C^*H"Ba"0',  is  obtained  by  precipitation,  as  a  loosely  coherent 
mass  of  microscopic  needles,  dissolving  with  partial  deeorapo.sition  in  about  5,000  pts. 
of  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  hot  water.  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  passing 
carbonic  acid  through  its  aqueous  solution.  (Foster.) 

The  calcium-salt  forms  slender  needles,  somewhat  more  soluble  than  the  barium-salt. 
— The  strontium,-salt  is  a  white  precipitate.    (V.  Babo  and  Keller.) 

The  cadmium-salt  is  a  white  powder;  the  cobalt-salt  is  rose-coloured;  the  nichl- 
salt  is  light  green  and  insoluble  ;  the  cupric-scdt  is  precipitated  in  slender  sky-blue 
needles  on  mixing  the  potassium-salt  with  cupric  sulphate,  more  abundantly  on  addi- 
tion of  ammonia. — The  ferrous  salt  is  yellowish-white,  insoluble,  easily  oxidisable. — 
The  lead-scdt  is  a  yellowish  precipitate,  which  dissolves  slightly  when  heated,  and 
separates  as  a  white  crystalline  powder  on  cooling. — The  maffncsium-salt  separates 
after  a  few  days  in  slender  needles,  from  moderately  dilute  solutions  of  piperate  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium.— The  manganous-scdt  forms  small,  yellowish, 
silky  laminse. — The  raercuric-salt  is  a  yeUowish-white  precipitate,  from  which  potash 
separates  mercuric  oxide. — The  mcrcuroxis-sult  is  a  wliite  precipitate  reduced  by  am- 
monia.— The  silver-salt,  C'^H^AgO',  is  obtained  as  a  colourless,  scarcely  crystalline 
powder  by  precipitatiug  nitrate  of  silver  vnth  piperate  of  potassium.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water  and  in  alcohol;  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°. — The  zinc-salt  is  a  yellowish- white 
curdy  precipitate.    (V.  Babo  and  Keller.) 

Hydropiperlc  acid,  C'-H'^O^  (G.  C.  Foster,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xv.  19  ;  Gm.  xv. 
11). — This  acid,  which  contains  2  at.  hydrogen  more  than  piperic  acid,  is  produced  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  the  latter.  Wlien  an  aqueous  solution  of  potassic 
piperate  is  treated  with  sodium-amalgam  at  a  gentle  heat  for  some  hours,  the  addition 
of  hydrochloric  acid  precipitates  hydropiperlc  acid  in  oily  drops,  which  gradually 
solidify  on  standing.  It  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water,  or  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  treatment  with  animal  charcoal. 

Ilydropippric  acid  is  colourless  ;  tasteless  at  first,  after  a  time  somewhat  burning. 
As  deposited  from  boiling  water,  it  forms  long,  exceedingly  thin,  silky  needles;  by 
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spontaneous  evaporation  of  its  ethereal  solution,  it  may  be  obtained  in  tolerably  large, 
hard  crystals,  apparently  nionoelinic,  and  mostly  hemitropic.  It  melts  at  G'S°  or  04-^ ; 
solidifies  at  about  66°  ;  not  volatile  vrithout  decomposition.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water,  somewhat  more  so  in  hot  water;  the  hot  saturated  solution  reacts 
strongly  acid  ;  and  on  cooling  deposits  tlie  acid  in  oily  drops,  as  long  as  its  temperature 
is  above  the  melting  point  of  the  latter;  the  rest  separates  in  long,  thin  crystals 
{vid .  strp.).  The  acid  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  fl/w/<o/,  and  is  very  soluble  in 
ithr. 

When  heated  somewhat  above  its  melting  point,  it  gives  off  white  fumes,  which, 
when  diluted  with  much  air,  smell  like  oil  of  anise,  and  leave  a  small,  easily  com- 
bustible, carbonaceous  acid. — Strong  /ii/driod/c  acid  decomposes  it,  below  100°,  into 
carbonic  acid,  and  a  black  hiimus-like  body,  soluble  with  liiack  colour  in  alkalis.— 
Fuming  nitric  acid  colours  it  blood-red  ;  ordinanj  nitric  a  id  diluted  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  acts  violently  iipon  it  if  gently  heated,  giving  a  solution  from  which 
water  precipitates  a  semifluid  nitro-acid. —  Oil  of  vitriol  colours  it  blood-red. — Fnseil 
with  excess  of  /ii/dratcd.  alkali,  it  evolves  much  gas,  and  the  brown  fused  mass  exhibits 
the  reactions  of  hypogallic  acid  C'H"0',  obtained  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on 
liemipinic  acid  (iii.  142,  239) ;  see  also  Decomposftions  of  Piperic  Acid  (p.  654). — 
With  chloride  of  aciti/l  at  150°,  it  yields  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  neutral  oil,  insoluble 
in  water  and  dilute  alkalis. 

Hydropiperates,  C'2H"M0^and  C^'H-WO'.  The  ammonium-salt,  Ci-H"(NH')0^, 
crystallises  from  hot  water  in  small  shining  scales  ;  it  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water, 
considerably  less  soluble  in  cold.  A  strong  aqueous  solution  can  dissolve  more  hi/dro- 
pijjcrio  acid,  forming  a  solution  from  which  water  precipitates  the  excess  of  acid,  and 
which  gives,  if  saturated,  an  almost  solid  mass  of  hydropiperate  of  ammonium,  on 
addition  of  strong  aqueous  ammonia. — An  acid  potassiiim-scdt,  C-^H'^^KO"  = 
C'^H"KO'.C'-H'^0\  is  obtained  by  boiling  a  solution  of  hydropiperic  acid  in  nearly 
absolute  alcohol  with  dry  carbonate  of  potassium.  It  crystallises  on  cooling  in  hemi- 
spherical masses  of  radiating  needles. 

The  harium-salt,  C''''H-^Ba"0',  crystallises  from  boiling  water  in  small  bunches  of 
needle-shaped  crystals. 

The  cedciiim-salt,  C-'H"Ca"0'',  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  acid  with  milk  of  lime, 
filtering  hot,  and  separ.ating  the  excess  of  lime  by  carbonic  acid  ;  or  by  preeiijitating  a 
rather  strong  solution  of  the  ammoninin-salt  with  chloride  of  calcium.  Wlien  purified 
by  crystallisation  from  a  mixture  of  2  pts  water  and  1  pt.  alcohol,  it  forms  snjall 
needle-shaped  crystals,  slightlj'  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  solulile  in  hot  water,  but 
partially  decomposed  by  it.    The  crystals  contain  water,  which  they  lose  at  100°. 

The  silver-salt,  C'-II"AgO',  is  a.  cry.stalline  precipitate,  almost  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  easily  altered  by  exposure  to  liglit,  or  by  solution  in  liot  water. 

Tlie  hydropiperates  of  the  other  metals  are  mostly  precipitates  insoluble  in  cold 
water. 

Hydropiperate  of  Ethyl,  C"II"=0'  =  C'-H"(C-H»)0',  is  obtained  by  heating  a 
solution  of  hydropiperic  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  fi.r 
4  or  5  hours  to  130°  in  a  sealed  tube,  and  prarified  by  solution  in  ether  and  treatment 
with  animal  charcoal.  It  is  a  brownish-yellow,  neutral  liquid  ;  heavier  than,  and  inso- 
luble in,  water;  not  altered  by  dilute  aqueous  potash  or  ammonia,  but  decomposed  by 
gaseous  ammonia,  probably  with  formation  oi  liydropiperamide.  (Foster.) 

FIPBSSISXN'S.    C'H"N  =  (^'jf^'")  |n.    (Wertheim,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxv. 

68. — Anderson,  ihid.  Ixxv.  82  ;  Ixxxiv.  345. — Cahours,  Ann.  Ch.  Pliys.  [3]  xxxviii. 
76. — Von  Babo  and  Keller,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxii.  53. — Gra.  x.  446;  xv.  13.) — A 
volatile  base  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalis  on  piperine.  The  production  of  a  vola- 
tile base  by  heating  piperine  with  soda-lime  was  first  noticed  by  Wertheim  and  Roeh- 
leder,  who  at  first  mistook  it  for  aniline,  afterwards  for  picoline.  Anderson  and  Cahours 
obtained  the  same  base  independently  of  each  other,  and  recognised  its  separate  identity. 
Its  chemical  relations  have  been  investigated  chiefly  by  Cahoiu-s. 

Preparation. — 1.  AVhen  1  pt.  of  piperine  is  distilled  with  2^  to  3  pts.  of  potash-lime 
in  a  retort  connected  with  a  cooled  receiver,  a  distillate  is  obtained,  consisting  of  water, 
two  distinct  volatile  bases,  and  a  neutral  substance  having  an  agreeable  aromatic 
odour.  When  this  crude  liquid  is  treated  with  fragments  of  caustic  potash,  a  light  oily 
substance  separates,  having  a  strong  amnioniaeal  odour,  and  dissolving  in  water  in  ail 
proportions.  This  oil,  when  distilled,  passes  over  almo.st  wholly  between  105°  and  108°, 
but  towards  the  end  of  the  distillation,  the  thermometer  rises  quicldy  to  210°,  and  there 
remains  stationary.  The  more  volatil(>  product,  which  forms  more  than  -,2^  of  the  crude 
liquid,  distils  over  entirely  at  100°  when  rectified:  thi.s  lic^uid  is  piperidine  (Cahours). 
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2.  Piperine  treated  witli  nitric  acid  evolves  red  fumes,  and  forms  a  substance  having 
an  odour  of  bitter  almond  oil,  and  a  brown  resin,  which  dissolves  with  blood-red  colour, 
in  potash,  and  when  boiled  with  that  substance,  yields  piperidine  in  the  form  of  a 
volatile  liquid  (Anderson). — 3.  Piperine  is  decomposed,  as  directed  at  page  653,  by 
boihng  with  alcoholic  potash,  into  piperidine  and  piperate  of  potassium ;  and  the  mother- 
liquor  separated  from  the  crystals  of  that  salt  is  distilled  into  a  receiver  containing 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  hydrochlorate  of  piperidine  is  obtained. 

Propertirs. — Piperidine  is  a  colourless,  very  limpid  liquid,  having  a  strong  animoni- 
acal  odour,  but  recalling  also  that  of  pepper,  and  a  very  caustic  taste  (Anderson). 
Blues  reddened  litmus  strongly.  Boils  at  106°.  Vapour-density  =  2-958  (Cahours); 
calc.  (2  vol.)  =  2'946.  It  dissolves  in  all  proportions  in  water,  forming  a  strongly 
alkaline  liquid  which  reacts  with  saline  solutions  like  ammonia,  excepting  that  it  does 
not  redissolve  the  oxides  of  zinc  and  copper.  Piperidme  dissolves  also  in  alcohol ;  it 
coagulates  white  of  egg  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Nitrons  acid  acts  violently  on  piperidine,  forming  a  heavy  aromatic  liquid.  Vapoul 
of  cyanic  acid  passed  into  piperidine  forms  piperylene-carbamide  (piperyl-urea) : 
C-'>H'''N  +  CNHO  =  CH'^N-'O.  Cyanate  of  metht/l  and  cyanate  of  cthi/l  form 
similar  compounds,  with  1  at.  H  replaced  by  1  at.  methyl  or  ethyl  (see  Carbamtde.  i. 
757). — 3.  'W\\\\.iodide  of  meth/l,  chloride  of  henzot/t,  &e.,  it  forms  substitution-products 
containing  1  at.  of  an  alcoholic  or  acid  radicle  in  place  of  1  at.  hydrogen  (p.  657). 

Salts  of  Piperidine. — Piperidine  saturates  the  strongest  acids,  and  forms  crys- 
talline salts  with  sulphuric,  hydriodic,  hydrobromic,  hydrochloric,  nitric  and  oxalic 
acids.  (Cahours.) 

The  hydrochlorate  forms  long  colourless  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
volatilising  at  a  moderate  heat  and  not  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  The  solution 
forms  with  trichloride  of  gold  small  needles  of  a  fine  yellow  colour,  and  with  ttiraehlo- 
ride  of  platinum,  long  orange-coloured  needles,  2(C^H"N.HCl).Pt'''Cl^  very  soluble  in 
water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol  (Cahours).  With  dichloridc  of  platinum  piperidine 
forms  the  compound  (C^II"N)-Pt"CP,  the  solution  of  which  in  a  large  quantity  of 
boiling  water  deposits  the  piperidine-compound  analogous  to  Magnus's  green  ammonio- 
chloride  of  platinum.    (See  Piatintm-bases.) 

Hydriodate  of  Piperidine,  C*II"N.HI,  crystallises  in  long  needles  resembling  the 
hydrochlorate. — The  nitrate,  C'H"N.HNO^  forms  small  needle-shaped  crystals. — The 
oxalate  f  jrms  delicate  needles. 

Piperate  of  Piperidine,  C^H"N.C'^H"'0\  is  obtained  by  dissolving  piperic  acid  in 
aqueous  piperidine,  as  a  crystalline  pulp,  and  on  dilution,  in  colourless  laminae  having 
a  silky  lustre.  In  contact  with  the  air  or  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  turns  yellow  from  loss 
of  piperidine.  It  melts  at  100°  without  further  alteration,  and  when  strongly  heated 
gives  off  piperidine  and  decomposes.  When  heated  for  some  time  to  150°,  it  becomes 
partially  insoluble  in  water,  but  if  then  dissolved  in  an  alkali,  it  yields  unaltered  piperic 
acid  when  decomposed  by  acids.  With  pentachloride  of  phosphorus,  it  behaves  like 
piperic  acid.    (Babo  and  Keller.) 

The  sulphate,  (C'H"N)=II-SO^  obtained  by  saturating  the  base  with  sulphuric  acid, 
is  crystallisable,  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  1  at.  of  this 
salt,  boiled  with  2  at.  cyanate  of  potassium,  yields  piperylene-carbamide  and  sulphate  of 
potassium : 

[(C^H'°)"HN]=H2S0»  -t-  2[*^"|n]    =  2      ^^^^   j^]    +  K'SO^. 

Conifound  of  Piperidine  with  Carbonic  Disulphide,  ( C*H"N)'CS-,  or  Piperyl-svlphocar- 
(C^H'Tw 

hamate  of  Piperylenc-ammonium,   (CS)"   V^,.— This  compound  is  obtained  by  carefully 

dropping  sulphide  of  carbon  into  piperidine,  and  crj-stallising  the  product  from  alcohoL 
It  crystallises  in  slender  needles  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Piperidine. 
o.  Containing  Alcohol-radicles. 

Piperidine  exhibits  the  characters  of  a  secondary  monamine,  inasmuch  as,  when 
heated  with  the  iodide  of  a  monatomic  alcohol-radicle,  it  yields  the  hydriodate  of  a 
volatile  ammonia-base,  which  when  separated  by  potash,  and  heated  with  a  monatomic 
alcoholic  iodide,  unites  directly  with  it,  forming  an  iodide  of  an  ammonium-base.  Its 

formula  is  therefore  probably  ^'^  {t  ^  [  N. 
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Methyl-piperidine.    C"H"N  =  (C''II'»)"(CIP)N.  — Tlio  ^Z/vW^ie  is  oUaiiied 
by  dropping  piporidine  into  au  equal  volume  of  cooled  iodide  of  methyl : 
(C^H"')"HN  +  CH'I    =    (C'H">y'(Cff)N  +  HI. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  treated  with  potash  yields  the  base  as  a  transpiirent 
oil  of  aromatic  and  aramoniacal  odour,  soluble  iu  water,  boiling  at  118°,  and  having  a 
vapour-density  of  3'544  ;  calc.  =  3-431. — The  hi/drochlorate,  C''Il'^N.PICJ,  forms  lino 
colourless  needles.— The  chloroplatmate,  2(C'*H''''N.HCl).PtCI*,  is  obtained  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation  of  its  alcoholic  solution,  sometimes  in  needles,  sometimes  in  orange- 
coloured  plates.  (Cahours.) 

Iodide  of  Dimethyl-jiipcrylcnc-ammonium,  C'H"NI  =  (CTI'°)"(CH3)2NI. 
— Methyl-piperidine  and  iodide  of  methyl  heated  together  for  some  days  to  100°  in  a 
sealed  tube,  unite  and  form  this  compound,  which  separates  from  alcohol  in  fine  crystals, 
and  when  heated,  either  alone  or  with  solid  potasli,  partly  volatilises  undecomposed, 
and  is  partly  resolved  into  methylic  iodide  and  methyl-piperidine.  (Cahours.) 

Etbyl-piiperidiae.  C'lI'^N  =  C''H'»(C-'H=)N  =  (C*Hi»)"(C"H'*)N.— The  liydn- 
odatc,  i)repared  like  the  corresponding  methyl-compound,  yields  tlie  base  by  distillation 
with  potash,  as  a  colourless  mobile  oil,  less  aromatic  than  methyl-piperidine ;  lighter 
than  water,  in  which  it  is  less  soluble  than  methyl-piperidine,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether.    Boils  at  128°.    Vapour-density,  obs.  =  3-986;  calc.  =  3-917. 

The  hydroMoraic,  C'H^N.HCl,  forms  beautiful  highly  lustrous  needles. — The 
cMoro'platinatc,  2(C'H'''''N.HCl).PtCP,  crystallises  from  warm  aqueous  alcohol  in  very 
beautiful  orange-coloured  crystals. 

Iodide  o  f  Dicthyl-pipcrylene-ammonium,  C'H'-'"NI  =  (C^H"')"(C'H^)-NI. 
— Obtained  like  the  corresponding  methyl-compiound,  as  a  viscid  mass,  which  dissolves 
in  all  proportions  in  water,  but  does  not  crystallise.  In  contact  with  oxide  of  silver,  it 
yields  iodide  of  silver,  and  a  bitter  alkaline  solution  which  yields  by  evaporation,  deli- 
quescent crystals  of  hydrate  of  dicthyl-pipn-ylenc-ammonium,  resolvable  by  heat  into 
ethyl-piperidine  and  a  combustible  gas.  This  hydrate  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  solution  when  evaporated  yields  deliquescent  crystals  of  the  hydrochlorate. — 
The  cMoroplatinate,  2C^H-°NCl.PtCr',  is  precipitated  on  mixing  the  hydrochlorate  with 
aqueous  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  or  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  mixture  of  the 
boiling  dilute  solutions,  in  small  orange-coloured  crystals  resembling  chloroplatinate  of 
potassium.  (Cahours.) 

A.myl-piperidine,  CH'-^'N  =  (C^Hi'')"(C''II")N.— Prepared  like  the  preceding 
compounds.  Colourless  oil,  boiling  at  186°,  and  smelling  like  ammonia  and  fusel-oil. 
Vapour-density,  obs.  =  6-477  ;  calc.  =  5-373.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  methyl- 
or  ethyl-piperidine ;  forms  crystallisable  salts  with  most  acids.  The  hydriodate, 
C'H^'N.HI,  crystallises  in  broad,  white,  shining  laminfe.  The  chloroplatinate, 
2(C'°H'"N.HCl).PtCl',  crystallises  from  warm  moderately  dilute  alcohol  in  very  hard 
prisms  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  (Cahours.) 

^.  Containing  Acid-radicles. 

Benzopiperide,  C'-H'^NO  =  C-"'H"'(C'H''0)N.— By  treating  piperidine  with 
chloride  of  benzoyl,  a  heavy  oil  is  obtained  which,  when  treated  with  acidulated  water, 
yields  hydrochlorate  of  piperidine,  while  benzopiperide  remains  undissolved,  and 
quickly  solidifies.  When  purified,  by  recrystaUisation  from  alcohol,  it  forms  beautiful 
colourless  prisms. 

Cumyl-piperlde,  C'^IP'NO  =  C5H"'(C"'H"0)N,  obtained  like  the  preceding, 
by  the  action  of  chloride  of  cumyl  on  piperidine,  forms  beautiful  tabular  crystals. 

PIPEHIUlTTE-traBA.    See  Carbamides  (i.  757). 

PXPERIXTE.  C"^'"NO^  (Oersted,  Schw.  J.  xxix.  80.— Pelletier,  Ann.  Ch. 
Phys.  [2]  xvi.  344;  li.  199.— Merck,  Tromm,sd.  N.  J.  xx.  1,  34.— Wackenroder,  Br. 
Arch,  xxxiui.  347. — Duflos,  Schw.  J.  Ixi.  22. — Varrentrapp  and  Will,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharra.  xxxix.  283.— Th.  Wertheim,  iWof.  Ixx.  58.— Gerhardt,  Compt.  Chim.  1849, 
p.  375  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  vii.  253.— Anderson,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Lxxv.  82;  Ixxxiv. 
345. — Cahours,  Ann.  Ch,  Phys.  [3]  xxxviii.  76. — Sten  house,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcv. 
106. — Von  Babo  and  Keller,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Lxxii.  63. — Strecker,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cv.  317.— Cm.  XV.  19.— Gerh.  iv.  93.) 

This  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Oersted  in  1819,  exists  in  long  and  black  pepper  {Piper 
ii/c/riim  and  P.  lovgum),  also,  according  to  Stenhouse,  in  the  black  pepper  of  "Western 
Africa,  Cubeha  Clusii,  which  does  not  contain  cubebiu.  According  to  Landerer 
(Vierteljahrschr.  pr.  Pharm.  xi.  72),  it  exists  also  in  the  berries  of  Schinus  mollis,  a 
tree  belonging  to  the  terebinthaceous  order. 
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PIPERINE. 


Preparation. — ^White  pepper  is  exhausted  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-833  ;  the 
tincture  is  distilled  to  an  extract ;  and  this  extract  is  mixed  with  potash-ley,  which 
dissolves  the  resin  and  leaves  a  green  powder.  The  latter  is  washed  with  water,  dis- 
solved in  alcohol  of  specific  gra^^ty  0-833  and  crystallised.  By  repeated  crystallisation 
the  piperine  is  obtained  colourless  (Poutet,  J.  Chim.  med.  i.  531  ;  Berzel.  Lehrb. 
3  Aufl.  vii.  577). — Stenhouse  dissolves  the  extract  of  cubebs,  prepared  with  wood-spirit, 
in  alcohol,  and  mixes  it  with  strong  potash-ley,  whereupon  a  brown  oil  separates,  which 
yields  crystals  on  standing.  The  mother-liquor,  if  again  mixed  -with  alcohol,  j'ields 
another  portion  of  oil,  which  like\vise  deposits  crystals  on  standing.  These  crj'staJs  are 
purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation. 

Wiuckler  (Mag.  Pharm.  xviii.  153)  distils  the  alcohol  from  the  alcoholic  tincture 
of  long  pepper ;  dissolves  the  residue  in  the  required  quantity  of  hot  alcohol ;  precipitates 
the  solution  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  mixes  the  filtrate  while  warm  -mth  as  much  sul- 
phuric acid  as  is  necessary  to  precipitate  the  lead ;  filters  while  warm  ;  distils  the 
alcohol  from  the  filtrate  ;  exhausts  the  residue -with  water ;  and  dissolves  the  undissolved 
portion  in  hot  alcohol,  whereupon  piperine  crystallises  on  cooling. 

Impure  piperine  may  be  purified  by  washing  -Nvith  absolute  alcohol,  or  better  with. 
weak  potash-ley.    (Henry  and  Plisson.) 

Properties. — Piperine  crystallises  in  colourless  monocAuic  prisms,  exhibiting  the 
combination  ccP  .  oP,  sometimes  ^vith  [  ocPco  ].  Eatioofa:i  =  1-468:  1.  Angle  of  in- 
clined axes  4,  c  =  70°  42'.  Angle  ooP  :  <xP  (orthod.)  =  84°  30' ;  oP  :  o=P  =  75°  50' 
(Kopp).  It  melts  at  about  100°  (Pelletier),  at  100°  or  above  (Wackenroder), 
to  a  jjale  yellow  limpid  oil,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  pale  yellow  transparent, 
strongly  refracting  resin.  The  specific  gravity  of  fused  piperine  is  1-1931  at  18°. 
(Wackenroder.) 

Piperine  is  insoluble  in  cold,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  soluble  in 
alcohol,  especially  when  warm,  less  soluble  in  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution  has  a 
very  liot  taste  like  that  of  pepper.  It  dissolves  also  in  volatile  oils  and  in  acetic  acid, 
but  not  in  alkalis.    The  solutions  have  no  action  on  polarised  light. 

Caleulalion.  Liebig.    Pelletier.  Regnault.  Gerhardt.    Laurent.  Stenhouse. 
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AVill  and  Varrentrapp  found  4-66  per  cent,  nitrogen.  Eegnault  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[2]  Ixviii.  158)  first  gave  the  correct  formula,  which  was  corroborated  by  Laurent  {ibid. 
[3]  xix.  363),  andfinally  settled  by  Strecker's investigation.  Older  formulae  :  C^^NH-^O^ 
(Pelletier);  C">]^m 0»  (L i  e b  i g,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  vi.  36 ) ;  ^-''i^^i?^'* 0'= (G e r h  a r  d  t ) ; 
C""iV^ii^»0'MWertheim);  C-'N'^WO^'  (v.  Babo  and  Keller).  Compare  also  0. 
Henry  and  Plisson  (J.  Pharm.  xvii.  449). 

Decompositions. — 1.  Piperine  blackens  by  dry  distillation,  and  yields  a  brown  empy- 
reumatic  oil,  from  which  carbonate  of  ammonium  crystallises  (Gmelin). — 2.  Heated 
in  a  platinum  spoon,  it  melts  like  wax,  takes  fire  at  a  stronger  heat,  and  leaves  an 
easily  combustible  charcoal  (Merck). — 3.  Piperine  suspended  in  acidulated  water 
and  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  electric  current,  is  violently  attacked,  as  also  by  hot 
concentrated  nitric  acid  (Hlasiwetzand  Eochleder,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  v.  447). — It 
is  coloured  blood-red  by  oil  of  vitriol,  loses  this  colour  on  addition  of  water,  and,  if  the 
action  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  been  continued  for  a  very  long  time,  does  not 
appear  to  be  sensibly  altered  (Pelletier).  Bromine  converts  piperine  into  a  pecu- 
liar, non-crystalline  product  (Gerhardt).  Iodine  acts  upon  it  only  when  the  two 
are  fused  together,  forming  a  dark  black-brown  mass,  which  hardens  on  cooling 
(Wackenroder). — G.  Nitric  acid  colours  piperine  greenish-yellow,  orange,  and  then 
red;  dissolves  it  with  a  yellow  colour,  the  solution  yielding  dirty  yellow  flakes  when 
mixed  with  water ;  and  on  further  action,  produces  oxalic  acid,  together  with  a  yellow 
artificial  bitter  (Pelletier,  Oersted,  Wackenroder).  Strong  nitric  acid  forms 
an  orange-red  resin,  which  partly  dissolves  with  deepening  colour  when  heated.  The 
solution  no  longer  yields  piperine  when  treated  with  water  or  alkalis  (Du  flos).  The 
brown  resin  which  is  produced  from  piperine  by  nitric  acid,  -with  violent  action,  evolu- 
tion of  nitrous  acid,  and  the  odour  of  bitter  almond-oil,  assumes  a  splendid  blood-red 
colour  when  treated  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  when  boiled  therewith  yields  a 
distillate  of  piperidine  (Anderson).  Von  Babo  and  Keller,  by  treating  piperine 
with  nitrons  acid,  and  subsequently  distilling  it  with  potash-ley,  obtained  volatile 
needles  which  liad  the  odour  of  coumarin,  melted  in  boiling  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  and,  after  fusion  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  gave  the  reaction  of  salicylic 
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acid  with  ferric  chloride. — 7-  By  boiling  with  alcokolio potash,  piperine  is  converted  into 
piperidine  and  piperate  of  potassium  (p.  653).  When  distilled  with  potash-limc  it 
yields  piperidine,  together  with  other  products.  If  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above 
160° — 160°  no  ammonia  is  given  off,  and  the  brown  residue  contains  an  azotised  acid 
which  may  bo  separated  by  hydrochloric  acid ;  it  is  yellow,  resinous,  and  becomes 
strongly  electric  by  friction.  If  the  mixture  of  piperine  and  lime  is  heated  to  200°,  it 
gives  off  ammonia,  and  the  residue  often  contains  an  uncrystallisable  non-azotised  acid 
(Wertheim).  Piperine  heated  with  htjdrate  of  jiotassium  melts,  gives  off  a  sharp 
odour  of  pepper,  and  yields  a  milky  aqueous  distillate ;  at  a  stronger  heat,  it  gives  off 
hydrogen  and  finally  ammonia  (Gerhardt). — 8.  Piperidine  heated  with  acid  chromatc 
of  fotassium  and  sulphuric  acid  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  carbonic  anhydride  and 
yields  a  slightly  acid  aqueous  distillate  which  reduces  nitrate  of  silver  (Gerhardt). 
2.  Permanganate  of  potassium  added  to  a  solution  of  piperine  mixed  with  sulphuric 
acid,  colours  it  green  after  a  few  hours  (Duflos). — 10.  T'hosphomolyhdio  acid  colours 
piperine  brown-yellow,  and  precipitates  it  in  flocks  (Sonnenschein).  Piperine  also 
forms  a  yellow  precipitate  with  phosphantimonic  acid  (p.  498). 

Salts  of  Piperine.  Piperine  is  but  a  weak  base,  and  does  not  form  salts  with 
all  acids. 

HydntcJilorate. — Piperine  absorbs  from  IS'O  to  13-7  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
forming  a  product  which  melts  and  crystallises  on  cooling,  dissolves  in  alcohol,  but  is 
decomposed  by  water. 

The  chloro7nerciirate,  2C'''H'^N0'.HCl.Hg"CP,  is  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of 
1  pt.  piperine  in  strong  alcohol  slightly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  aud  2  pts. 
of  mercuric  chloride  also  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  leaving  the  mixture  at  rest  for 
several  days.  It  then  deposits  the  mercury-salt  in  yellow,  shining,  transparent, 
triclinic  crystals  which  become  darker  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  heated  to  100°. 
(For  details  of  the  crystalline  form,  see  Schabus,  Besiimnning  der  Krj/stallgcstalicn, 
&c.,  p.  198;  also  Gm.  xv.  23.)  The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  slightly  soluble  in 
strong  hydrochloric  acid  and  in  cold  alcohol,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

Chloroplatinate,  4C"II''NO'.2HCl.Pt'''CP. — Obtained  in  large,  roseate,  monoclinic 
crystals,  by  mixing  a  concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  piperine  with  a  concentrated 
alcoholic  solution  of  platinic  chloride  acidulated  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is 
very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  appears  to  be  partially  decomposed  Ijy  a  large 
quantity;  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  separates  on  cooling  as  an 
orange-coloured  crystalline  powder.  It  may  be  dried  at  100°  without  alteration,  but 
melts  and  decomposes  with  intumescence  at  a  higher  temperature. 

Iodide  of  Pipcrin  e. — Piperine  unites  with  iodine,  forming  shining,  bluish-black 
needles,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  containing  4C"H"N0-'.I''.  (Weltzien,  Zusammcnstcl- 
lung,  p.  562  ) 

PZPE:RIT.a:,  OZilSir^  SSETTTHS:,  volatile  oil  of  peppermint,  is  prepared  by 
distilling  the  herb  of  Mentha  piperita  with  water.  It  is  a  transparent,  usually 
colom-less,  but  sometimes  greenish  oil,  very  mobile,  having  a  pungent  odour  and  an 
aromatic  burning  taste  with  cooling  after-taste.  Specific  gravity  =  0'902 — 0'91 
(Blanchet  and  Sell);  0-899  after  several  rectifications  (Kane):  0-9028  at  14-5° 
(Gladstone).  For  the  refractive  and  optical  rotatory  power,  according  to  Gladstone, 
see  Oils,  VOLATILE  (p.  189).  Boiling  point  188° — 193°  (Kane).  When  exposed  to 
cold,  or  submitted  to  fractional  distdlatiou  it  deposits  Peppermint-camphor  or  Men- 
thol, C'lI-'O  (iiL  880),  in  quantities  varying  according  to  its  origin.  The  permanently 
liquid  portion  of  the  oil  has  the  composition  C'^H-''0,  according  to  Blanchet  and 
Sell;  C-'H"'0^  according  to  Kane  (.1.  pr.  Chem.  xx.  439). 

PlPERTTIiSIJE.C.ffl.SJEAIffllBS.  Pipcryl-carhamide  or  Pipiryl-ivrca.  (See 
Camjamide,  i.  757.) 

PIPSI?,YI,EIiirS-S"U-I,PHOCilKi2ilIVli:iC;  ACSU.    See  Pipeeidine  (p.  G56). 

PIPESTOBTB.    A  variety  of  clay-slate. 

PZPSTTE.  A  vessel  with  a  bulb  and  narrow  neck  used  for  transferring  liquids 
(See  Analysis,  VoLtnirETEic,  i.  256.) 

PXI!.s:IiT£:£TjB.    Iron  lime-garnet. 

PIROPB.    Syn.  with  Pyeope. 

PISANXTE.  A  native  sulphate  of  copper  and  iron  found  in  a  cave  near  a  bed  of 
cupriferous  pyrites  in  Tm-key.  It  gave  by  analysis  15-56  per  cent.  Cu"0,  10-98  Fe"0, 
29-90  SO'  and  43-56  water,  agreeing  with' the  formula  (Cu  ;  Fe)"S0'.7H20.  (Pisani, 
Jahresb.  1859,  p.  811.) 

PISOZ.XTE.    Syn.  with  Peastone  (p.  360.) 
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PISSOPPIANE— PITTACAL. 


PISSOPHANi:.  An  amorphous  or  stalactitic  mineral  occurring  at  Garnsdorf 
near  Saalffld,  and  atKeichenbach  in  Saxony,  consisting  of  basic  aluminico-ferric  sulphate. 
Hardness  =  1'5.  Specific  gravity  1-93 — 1'98.  It  is  transparent,  with  olive-green 
colour  and  vitreous  lustre  ;  very  fragile  and  exhibits  a  conchoi'dal  fracture.  It  has  been 
analysed  by  Erdmann  (Schw.  J.  Ixii.  104),  with  the  following  results: 

Gangue  and 
A1203.    Fe203.      S03.       mo.  loss. 

1.  Green  .       .       .    3o-16     974    12-70    41-69    0-71      =  100 

2.  „     .       .       .    35-30      9-80    12-49    41-70    0-70      =  100 

3.  Yellow  .       .       .      6-80    40-06    11-90    40-13    1-11      =  100 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  probably  3jVPO^SOM5H-0  or  more  exactly  oM-Ol2SO'.30H2O ; 
No.  3  is  2]VPOlSOM5H-'0.  (Dana,  ii.  390.) 

The  berries  of  Pistacia  Lentiscus,  a  terebinthaeeous  plant  common 
in  Algeria,  yield  when  comminuted  and  boiled  with  water,  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of 
a  dark  green  sharp-tasting  fat,  which  melts  completely  at  32° — 34°,  and  may  be 
resolved,  by  partial  solidification  and  decantation  of  the  still  fluid  portion,  into  a  white 
crystalline  fat  melting  at  34° — 35°,  and  a  dark  green  fat  remaining  fluid  at  0°. 
(Leprieur,  Rep.  Chim.  app.  ii.  328.) 

PISTACITB.    Lime  and  iron  epidote  (ii.  390.) 

PXSTOItlESITE.    Syn.  -with  Mesitin-spae  (iii.  928). 

PITCH.  Poix.  Pcch.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  variety  of  solid  resinous  sub- 
stances which  are  generally  of  a  dark  colour  and  brilliant  lustre.  The  common  kinds 
of  pitch  are  obtained  from  some  one  or  other  of  the  various  kinds  of  tar  produced  in  the 
destructive  distillation  of  wood,  coal,  &c.,  and  are  prepared  by  evaporating  off  from  the 
tar,  the  liquid  oily  substances  mixed  with  the  solid  resinous  matters,  until  the  residuum 
Jias  the  desired  consistence. 

A  certain  amount  of  pitch  may  in  this  way  be  obtained  from  all  kinds  of  tar  ;  but  as 
a  rule,  the  tar  produced  in  destructive  distillation  at  high  temperatures,  and  that 
obtained  from  highly  resinous  wood  and  from  caking  coal,  even  at  comparatively  low 
degrees  of  heat,  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  solid  resinous  substances 
which  constitute  pitch,  than  the  tar  produced  at  a  low  red  heat,  or  obtained  from  bitu- 
minous minerals  which  do  not  cake  or  undergo  a  kind  of  partial  fusion  when  heated. 
(See  Tab.) 

Pitch  is  generally  prepared  either  from  Archangel,  Stockholm  and  American  tar,  or 
from  that  kind  of  coal-tar  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  Besides 
these  kinds  there  are  several  varieties  of  pitch  which  occur  native  and  are  commonly 
termed  mineral  pitch.    (See  Asphalt,  i.  425.) 

Little  is  known  of  the  chemical  history  of  the  several  varieties  of  pitch ;  but  in  general 
their  constitution  is  probably  more  or  less  analogous  to  that  of  other  resins,  and  like 
these  latter,  they  present  specific  differences  in  their  behaviour  with  solvents,  &c. 
Another  kind  of  pitch,  called  Burgundy  pitch,  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  is  the  melted 
resin  of  Ahietis  resina  or  Thus.    It  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour.  B.  H.  P. 

PITCH,  IVIIM'BIlAXi.    Syn.  -with  Bitumen. 

PITCHBIiENSE.    Native  oxide  of  uranium  (see  Ueanitui). 

PITCHSTOirS,  A  felspathic  rock  (ii.  623)  containing  excess  of  silica,  and 
having  a  pitchy  ratlier  than  a  glassy  lustre. 

PITCHV  IRON'  OBS.  A  term  applied  sometimes  to  triplite  (p.  571),  some- 
times to  pitticite  (in  'ra),  sometimes  to  a  variety  of  brown  haematite. 

S'lTK.AK.iVTJTITE.  A  dark  green  mineral  from  Pitkaranta  in  FinLuid,  consist- 
ing of  an  altered  hornblende,  occurring,  according  to  Scheerer,  in  crystals  having  the 
form  of  augite,  and  splitting  into  thin  plates  parallel  to  the  orthodiagonal.  Contains, 
according  to  an  analysis  by  R.  Richter :  61-25  per  cent.  SiO-,  0-41  Al-0^  12-71  Fe"0, 
0-83  Mn"0,  13-30  Mg"0,  9-17  Ca"0  and  2-52  water.  {Rammelsbcrg' s  Mineralcliemie, 
p.  498.) 

PITOYIITE.  An  alkaloid  obtained,  according  to  Peretti  (J.  Phariri.  Oct.  1835, 
p.  513),  from  China  Pitoya,  which  is  probably  identical  with  Chiiia  bicolor  or  Ch. 
Tecames.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  has  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  which 
is  stronger  in  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solutions  of  its  salts.  It  melts  at  100°,  and 
partly  volatilises  at  a  higher  temperature  in  very  bitter  vapours  which  condense  in 
prismatic  crystals.  It  is  decomposed  by  hot  strong  nitric  acid.  It  is  said  to  be  a 
febrifuge.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  540.) 

PIXXACAl  (from  ttIttci,  pitch,  and  kuASs,  ornament  or  beauty).    One  of  the 
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numerous  substances  discovered  by  Eeichenbacli  in  the  course  of  Iiis  researches  on  the 
oils  produced  by  the  distillation  of  wood-tar.  Its  composition  is  unknown.  It  is 
obtained  by  acting  on  the  heaviest  or  least  volatile  portion  of  the  oil  first  with  potash, 
until  the  free  acids  are  nearly  neutralised,  and  then  with  baryta-water.  In  this 
manner  a  deep  blue  colour  is  formed.  This  blue  substance  is  pittacal,  probably  in  a 
very  impure  condition.  In  the  solid  state  it  possesses  a  coppery  or  bronze-like  lustre  ; 
but  this  property  is  not  characteristic,  as  it  is  shared,  not  only  with  almost  all  coal-tar 
colours,  but  also  with  indigo  and  prussian-blue. 

Pittacal  appears  to  have  decided  basic  characters,  for  it  is  dissolved  by  acids  and 
precipitated  by  alkalis.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  and  not  volatile  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  no  process  is  known  by  which  it 
can  be  separated  from  other  substances,  or  its  piurity  ascertained.  It  forms  a  species 
of  lake  with  alumina,  and  is  said  to  dye  a  fast  blue  on  vegetable  tissues  mordanted  with 
tin  or  alumina.  Its  acid  solutions  are  reddish ;  but,  when  diffused  in  water,  it  is  said 
to  have  a  greenish  tint. 

In  many  of  its  reactions,  it  resembles  the  colouring  matters  formed  by  acting  with 
oxide  of  silver  or  alkalis  on  the  iodides  of  the  ammonium-bases  derived  from  certain 
tertiary  monamin-es.  Indeed  the  late  Dr.  Gregory  in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Organic 
Chemistry"  (p.  471),  suggests  that  the  beautifid  coloured  compounds  obtained  by 
treating  iodide  of  ethyl-chinolyl-ammonium  with  oxide  or  sulphate  of  silver,  may  be 
identical  or  homologous  with  pittacal.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  colours 
were  yielded  only  by  the  bases  derived  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  cin- 
chonine,  and  that  the  same  products  cannot  be  procured  from  the  isomeric  bases  of  the 
leueoline  series.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reactions  which  occur  during  the  formation  of 
the  blue  obtained  by  acting  on  a  solution  of  iodide  of  pelaminc  (iii.  673)  with  potash 
or  ammonia,  remarkably  resemble  the  2;)henomena  observed  in  the  production  of 
pittacal.  (See  Amyl-chinohne,  i.  873.)  The  insolubility  in  alcohol  appears  to  be 
the  chief  distinction  between  pittacal  and  the  coloured  derivatives  from  coal-tar  or 
cinchonine. 

On  treating  the  heaviest  bases  from  coal-tar  with  solid  potash  in  the  process  for 
rendering  them  anhydrous,  the  fluid  (ascertained  to  be  free  from  copper)  jjften 
becomes  of  a  light  blue  colour,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  piresence  of  a  substance 
allied  to  the  body  from  which  pittacal  is  derived. 

The  interest  attaching  itself  to  pittacal  is  rather  increased  than  lessened  by  the 
researches  which  have  been  made  upon  the  colouring  matters  of  coal-tar,  because  they 
appear  to  show  that  wood-tar  may  eventually  become  a  source  of  new  colours.  At  the 
same  time,  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  nitrogen  in  wood,  while  limiting  the 
formation  of  alkaloids,  points  to  the  heavier  and  less  known  non-basic  oils  as  the  chief 
source  of  new  derivatives.  C.  G.  W. 

PXTTXCZTE.  Pittizitc.  Iron  sinter.  Diarsenate  of  Iron.  Pitchy  Iron  ore.  Eisen- 
fecherz. — An  arsenato-sulphate  of  iron  occurring  in  reniform  masses,  having  a  yellowish 
or  reddish-brown,  blood-red,  or  white  colour,  yellow  streak  and  vitreous  lustre  ;  trans- 
lucent to  opaque  ;  hardness  =  2  to  3  ;  specific  gra^aty  =  2'2  to  2-5. 

Annli/scs.—  a.  From  Freiberg  (Strom  eyer,  Gilb.  Ann.lxi.  181). — A.  From  Schwarzen- 
berg  in  Saxony  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxii.  139). — c,  d.  From  Sieglitzstolleu 
in  the  Eadhausberg,  near  Gastein  :  yellow  (Kammolsberg) : 
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These  analyses  show  that  the  mineral  is  of  varying  composition.  Analysis  a  may  be 
represented  by  the  formula  (3Fe=O'.2As-O-'').(Fe=Ol2SO'').30H-'O  ;  which  contains  the 
same  salts  as  diadochite ;  i  by  (3Fe=0^2As-0^).(Fe-0'.3SO^).24H-'0,  containing  1  at. 
SO^  more  than  the  preceding ;  c  and  d  are  mixtures. 

FXTTnTXTS.    An  impure  variety  of  pitchblende. 

PIiAGIOBTITE.  A  sulpliantimonite  of  lead  occurring  at  "Wolfsberg  in  the  ITnrtz, 
in  nionoclinic  crystals  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :  c  =  0-8802  :  1  :  0-370]  5.  Angle  of  in- 
clined axes  =  72°  28'.  ooP:  coP  =  85°  26';  oP  :  [Po^  ]  =  158°  9'.  Observed  combi- 
nation, 2P  .  oP  .  P  .  c»Pco  .  The  crystals  are  thick  tabidar;  the  face  oP  shining 
and  smooth,  the  others  striated.  Cleavage  parallel  to  2P,  perfect.  The  mineral  occurs 
also  massive,  granular.  Hardness  =  2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  5-4.  Lustre  metallic. 
Colour  blackish  lead-grey.    Oiiaqne.    Brittle.    Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates 
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and  melts  easily,  giving  oflF  fumes  of  sulphur  and  antimonious  oxide,  and  coating  the 
eliarcoal  with  oxide  of  lead. 

According  to  an  analysis  by  H.  Rose  (Pogg.  Ann.  xxviii.  428),  it  contains  21-53  per 
cent,  sulphur,  37"94  antimony,  and  40-52  lead,  agreeing  most  nearly  with  the  formula 
Pb^Sb'S"  =  5Pb"S.4Sb-S',  which  requires  21-10  per  cent,  sulphur,  37-86  antimony, 
and  40-74  lead. 

PXAN-&RXTE.  A  mineral  consisting  of  hydrated  aluminic  phosphate  with  eupric 
and  ferric  hydrates,  occurring  in  fissures  of  disintegrated  quartz  at  Gumeschefsk  in 
the  Ural,  in  botryoidal  aggregations  having  an  indistinct  fibrous  structure,  a  green 
colour  in  the  recent  state,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  =  2-65.  It  is  but 
slightly  attacked  by  acids,  but  easily  by  caustic  potash  or  soda,  which  dissolves  the 
phosphate  of  aluminium,  leaving  a  brown  residue.  Analysis  gave  33-94  per  cent. 
P^O*,  37-48  Al-0',  3-78  Cu"0,  3-52  Fe"0  and  20-93  H^O  (=  99-59),  answering  to 
the  formula  4(3A^■0^2P20^9H■-0).3(Cu  ;  Fe)"H=0^  (E.  Hermann,  Jahresb.  1862, 
p.  764.) 

S'laJkNTAGO.  The  ash  of  the  sea-side  plantain  {Plantago  maritima)  has  been 
iuiulysed  by  E.  Harms  (Jahresb.  1858,  p.  511).  100  pts.  were  found  to  contain  4-97 
per  cent,  sulphuric  anhydride,  0-58  phosphoric  anhydride,  3-7G  silica,  2-28  ferric  phos- 
jihate,  1-13  aluminic  phosphate,  62-53  chloride  of  sodium,  10-37  chloride  of  potassium, 
4-71  magnesia,  6  59  Ume,  and  3-08  potash.  10  )  pts  of  the  green  plant  yielded  79-52 
pts.  water;  100°  pts.  of  the  fresh  plant  gave  3-91  per  cent,  ash;  of  the  plant  dried  at 
100°,  19-12  pts. 

Z>X.AKrTS,  CEBMISTSl'E'  or.    See  Phyto-chemistky  (p.  636). 

PIASMIA,  A  faint  translucent  chalcedony,  approaching  jasper,  having  a  greenish 
colour  sprinkled  with  yellow  and  wliitish  dots,  and  a  glistening  lustre. 

The  term  plasma  is  also  applied  to  the  simplest  form  of  organised  matter  in  the 
vegetable  or  animal  body,  out  of  which  the  several  tissues  are  formed. 

PSiASSffllST.  A  name  applied  by  Denis  (Compt.  rend.  lii.  1239;  Jahresb.  1861, 
p.  725)  to  a  constituent  of  the  blood  to  which  he  supposes  the  property  of  spontaneous 
coagulation  to  be  due.  It  is  extracted  from  perfectly  fresh  blood,  by  adding  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium  (1  of  the  vol.  of  human  blood),  filtering  the  super- 
natant liquid  from  the  blood-globules  after  some  hours,  and  saturating  it  with  pulverised 
chloride  of  sodium.  The  plasmin  then  separates  in  flocks.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  is 
not  altered  by  careful  drying  at  40°,  but  loses  its  solubility  in  water  when  heated  to 
100°,  or  by  contact  with  acids  and  alkalis,  even  when  very  dilute.  The  solution  in  15 
to  20  pts.  water  solidifies  after  a  few  minutes  to  a  colourless  transparent  jelly,  which 
by  pressure  between  paper  is  converted  into  fibres  of  fibrin. 

PZiASTSR.    A  pharmaceutical  term  for  lead-soaps  (iii.  560). 

PXiASTSR  OS"  PARIS.  Gypsum  heated  and  ground  up.  It  is  thereby  ren- 
dered anhydrous,  and  when  subsequently  mixed  with  water,  quickly  takes  up  the 
water  of  hydration  which  it  has  lost,  and  is  converted  into  a  hard  substance  which  ex- 
pands in  solidifying,  so  that  it  accurately  fits  into  any  mould  into  which  the  pasty  mix- 
ture is  pom-ed  ;  hence  it  is  much  used  for  taking  casts  of  statues,  medals,  &e.  (See 
Gypsum,  ii.  963.) 

PXiATA  AZUIi.  A  term  'applied  in  the  Mexican  mines  to  an  ash-grey  or  black 
mineral  regarded  as  carbonate  of  silver ;  also  called  Selbite. 

PXiATA  -VERUE.    Native  bromide  of  silver.    (See  Sil'^'er.) 

PXiATA^MOIO'XUnx.  A  hypothetical  base,  N-H'^Pt",  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
diammonio-platinous  compounds.    (See  Platinum -bases.) 

PXiATARSEXTSTHTXiXUai.  As=(C-H^)Tt''.  (See  Aesenic-kadicles,  Obganic, 
i.  400.) 

PIiATXNA.    The  old  name  of  Platinum. 

PXiATIUIC  and  PXiATXTTOVS  COIUPOtrirDS.    (See  PtATmujl,  p.  666.) 

PXiATIsruna.  Atomic  weight  197-4.  Symhol  Ft.  This  metal  was  discovered  iu 
the  auriferous  sand  of  certain  rivers  in  America.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the 
Spanish  vioxA.  platina,  a  diminutive  of  plata,  silver,  and  was  applied  to  it  on  account 
of  its  whiteness.  It  occurs  in  the  form  of  rounded  or  flattened  grains  of  a  metallic 
lustre.  It  has  been  found  in  Brazil,  Mexico,  California,  Oregon,  St.  Domingo,  and 
on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Ural  chain  ;  iu  small  quantity  also  in  certain  copper-ores 
from  the  Alps  ;  it  is  everywhere  associated  with  the  debris  of  a  rock,  easily  recognised 
as  belonging  to  one  of  the  earliest  volcanic  formations. 
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Tho  grains  of  native  platinum  contain  from  75  to  87  per  cent,  of  that  metal,  a 
quantity  of  iron  generally  sufficient  to  render  them  magnetic,  from  ^  to  1  per  cent,  of 
palladium,  but  sometimes  much  less,  with  smaller  quantities  of  copper,  rhodium, 
osmium,  iridium,  and  ruthenium.  To  separate  the  platinum  from  these  bodies,  the  ore 
is  digested  in  a  retort  with  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  additions  of  nitric  acid  arc. 
made  from  time  to  time.  When  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  saturated,  the  liquid 
is  evaporated  in  the  retort  to  a  syrup,  then  diluted  with  water,  and  drawn  off  from  the 
insoluble  residue.  If  the  mineral  is  not  completely  decomposed,  more  nitru-nniriatic 
acid  is  added  and  the  distillation  continued.  A  portion  always  remains  undissolved, 
consisting  of  grains  of  a  compound  of  osmium  and  iridium  (iii.  32-1  ;  iv.  240),  and 
little  brilliant  plates  of  the  same  alloy,  besides  foreign  mineral  substances  wliich  may 
be  mixed  with  the  ore.  The  solution  is  generally  deep  red,  and  emits  chlorine  from 
the  presence  of  tetrachloride  of  palladium  ;  to  decompose  which,  the  liquid  is  boiled, 
whereupon  chlorine  escapes,  and  the  palladium  is  reduced  to  dichloride.  Chloride 
of  potassium  is  then  added,  which  precipitates  the  platinum  as  a  sparingly  soluble 
doiiljle  chloride  of  platinum  and  potassium,  leaving  the  palladium  in  solution.  The 
precipitate,  which  has  a  yellow  colour  if  pure,  but  red  if  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
double  chloride  of  iridium  and  potassiima,  is  collected  on  a  filter,  and  washed  with 
a  dilute  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium.  By  igniting  this  double  salt  with  twice  its 
weight  of  potassie  carbonate  the  platinum  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state,  while 
a  portion  of  the  iridium  remains  as  trioxide.  The  soluble  potassium  salts  are 
then  removed  by  washing  with  hot  water,  and  the  platinum  is  dissolved  by  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  which  leaves  tho  trioxide  of  iridium  undissolved.  To  complete  tlie 
separation  of  the  iridium,  the  precipitation  by  chloride  of  potassium  and  ignition 
with  carbonate  of  potassium  may  require  to  be  repeated  several  times.  The  platinum- 
solution  thus  freed  from  iridium  is  mixed  with  sal-ammoniac,  which  throws  down  a 
yellow  precipitate  of  tho  double  chloride  of  platinum  and  ammonium.  From  this  pre- 
cipitate, when  heated  to  redness,  chlorine  and  sal-ammoniac  are  given  off,  and  tho 
platinum  remains  in  the  form  of  a  loosely  coherent  mass,  called  sponcfi/ jJ^^f^'n'""- 
When  it  is  not  required  to  have  platinum  absolutely  pure,  the  solution  first  obtained 
from  the  ore  is  precipitated  by  sal-ammoniac,  and  the  precipitate  is  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described  :  much  of  the  platinum  of  commerce  is  obtained  in  this  way. 
Tho  small  trace  of  iridium  which  is  left  in  commercial  platinum  greatly  increases  its 
hardness  and  tenacity. 

Platinum  is  too  refractory  to  be  fused  in  coal  furnaces :  but  at  a  high  temperature  its 
particles  cohere  like  those  of  iron,  and  it  may,  like  that  metal,  be  welded  and  thereby 
rendered  malleable.  For  this  purpose  the  spongy  platinum  obtained  by  igniting  the 
chloroplatiuate  of  ammonium,  is  rubbed  to  powder  very  gently  between  the  hands, 
pressed  throiigh  a  linen  hag,  and  the  coarser  particles  which  remain  in  the  bag  are 
triturated  in  a  wooden  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  not  with  any  harder  substance, 
because  the  platinum  would  then  acquire  the  metallic  lustre,  and  would  not  weld  so 
easily  as  in  the  contrary  case.  The  powder  is  finally  triturated  with  water,  and  the  finer 
particles  separated  from  the  coarser  by  elutriation.  The  whole  of  the  finer  powder  is 
then  mixed  up  with  water  to  a  uniform  paste,  and  pressed  into  a  brass  cylinder  6j 
inches  high,  1'12  inch  in  diameter  at  top,  and  r23  at  bottom,  and  having  its  lower 
and  wider  end  accurately  closed  with  a  steel  stopper,  which  goes  in  ^  of  an  inch, 
and  is  wrapped  round  with  lubulous  paper,  by  which  the  running  off  of  the  water  is 
facilitated.  Tho  interior  of  the  cylinder  is  smeared  with  grease,  and  tho  cylinder 
being  placed  in  a  glass  full  of  water,  is  itself  filled  with  water,  and  then  completely 
filled  with  tho  platinum-paste.  In  this  manner  all  cavities  and  inequalities  are 
avoided.  On  the  platinum-paste  is  laid,  first  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper,  then  a  layer  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  part  of  the  water  is  pressed  out  of  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  cylinder 
held  in  the  hand.  A  plate  of  copper  is  then  laid  upon  the  paste,  so  that  the  cylinder 
may  be  introduced  in  a  horizontal  position  into  a  very  powerful  lever-press,  in  which  a 
stamp  presses  on  the  copper  plate.  After  the  pressure,  tho  steel  stopper,  which  closes 
the  lower  end  of  the  cylinder,  is  taken  out,  and  after  it  the  now  solid  cake  of  platinum. 
Tho  cake  is  heated  to  redness  to  drive  off  the  remaining  water  and  the  grease,  and 
render  it  more  compact.  It  is  then  placed  in  an  air-furnace  having  a  very  strong 
draught  and  fed  with  good  coke,  and  exposed  for  twenty  minutes  to  an  intense  heat, 
which  is  diminished  during  the  last  five  minutes.  In  the  furnace,  the  cake  is  laid 
by  one  of  its  ends  on  a  plato  of  refractory  clay  strewn  with  pure  sand,  and  placed 
2^  inches  above  the  grate,  and  a  cylindrical  pot  is  inverted  over  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  to  touch  the  platinum  at  any  point.  Tho  cake,  while  still  red  hot,  is  taken 
from  the  furnace,  laid  down  on  one  of  its  bases,  and  struck  repeatedly  on  the  other  with 
a  heavy  hammer.  Sliould  it  bend,  it  must  not  on  any  account  be  hammered  on  the 
side,  as  that  would  break  it,  but  must  be  straightened  by  well-directed  blows  on  the 
ends.    When  the  cake  has  been  sufRcieutly  condensed  by  this  treatment,  it  may  be 
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brought  into  any  required  form  by  heating  and  hammering,  just  like  any  other  ductile 
metal.  If  the  platinum  has  become  covered,  while  in  the  fire,  with  ferruginous 
scales,  it  must  be  coated  with  a  moist  mixture  of  equal  measures  of  borax  and  cream 
of  tartar ;  heated  to  redness  in  an  air-furnace  on  a  platinum  tray,  over  which  an 
earthen  pot  is  inverted  ;  and  immersed,  while  still  hot,  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  flux  in  a  few  hours. — The  specific  gravity  of  the  cake  (with  its  in- 
terstices), after  pressure,  is  about  lO'O;  after  strong  ignition,  from  17'0  to  17'7 ;  after 
hammering,  2V25  ;  after  drawing  out  into  thick  wire,  2Vi  ;  and  after  drawing  out  into 
very  thin  wire,  21'5.    ("W  ollastou.) 

Commercial  platinum  prepared  as  above  described  is  never  quite  pure,  always 
retaining  small  quantities  of  osmium  and  silicium.  To  free  it  from  these  impurities, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  it  more  compact  and  free  from  pores,  Deville  and 
Debray  fuse  it  by  means  of  a  hydrogen  or  coal-gas  flame  fed  with  oxygen,  in  the 
lime-furnace  represented  in  figures  733,  734  (p.  312).  The  osmium  is  then  driven  off 
as  osmic  tetroxide  and  the  silicium  passes  to  the  state  of  calcic  silicate,  which  melts  to 
a  coloui'less  bead,  and  is  ultimately  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  furnace.  Iron  and 
copper  also,  if  present  in  the  platinum,  are  oxidised  and  form  fusible  slags,  which  are 
absorbed  by  the  lime. 

Deville  and  Debray  have  likewise  introduced  the  following  new  process  for  the  ex- 
traction of  platinum  from  its  ores  in  the  dry  way.  A  small  reverberatory  furnace,  the 
bed  of  which  is  composed  of  a  hemispherical  cavity  of  fire-brick  lined  with  clay,  is 
heated  to  full  redness,  and  a  charge,  consisting  of  2  cwt.  of  the  platinum  ore  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  galena,  is  added  in  small  quantities,  stirring  with  iron  rods  till 
the  platinum  and  lead  ores  have  combined  into  a  matt.  A  small  quantity  of  glass  is 
thrown  in  to  act  as  a  flux,  and  by.degrees  a  quantity  of  litharge  is  added  equal  in 
weight  to  the  galena.  The  sulphur  of  the  galena  is  thereby  completely  oxidised  and 
expelled,  whilst  the  lead  of  the  galena  and  the  litharge  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
and  unites  with  the  platinum,  forming  an  easily  fusible  alloy.  On  leaving  the  melted 
mass  at  rest  for  some  time,  the  osmide  of  iridium  (which  is  not  attacked  during 
the  operation)  gradually  sinks  to  the  l;.ottom  of  the  liquid  alloy;  the  upper  portions 
of  the  platiniferous  lead  are  then  cautiously  decanted  from  it  by  iron  ladles  and 
cast  into  ingot-moulds.  The  residue  containing  the  osmide  of  iridium  is  added  to 
a  subsequent  melting. 

The  platiniferous  lead  is  now  submitted  to  cupellation  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the 
crude  metallic  platinum  left  after  cupellation,  is  refined  by  fusion  on  a  bed  of  lime  as 
above  described.  The  platinum  thus  obtained  is  nearly  pure,  and  very  ductile  and 
malleable. 

An  alloy  of  plat  inum,  iridium,  and  rhodium,  better  adapted  for  some  purposes 
than  pure  platinum,  because  it  is  harder,  bears  a  higher  temperatm-e  without  fusing, 
and  is  less  easily  attacked  by  chemical  reagents,  may  be  obtained  by  simply  fusing  the 
platinum-ore  in  the  oxyhydrogen  flame  on  a  bed  of  lime,  with  a  quantity  of  lime  equal 
in  weight  to  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  ore.  Palladium  and  osmium  are  volatilised 
during  the  fusion,  while  the  copper  and  iron  are  oxidised,  and  form  fusible  compounds 
with  the  lime.  The  melted  alloy  is  either  poured  into  water  to  grantdate  it,  or  cast  in 
a  very  shallow  moidd  of  gas-charcoal. 

Another  method  proposed  by  Deville  and  Debray  is  to  treat  the  platinum  ore  with 
nitromuriatic  acid,  decant  the  liquid  from  the  insoluble  osmide  of  iridium,  and  slowly 
evaporate  the  solution  of  chloride  of  platinum,  palladittm,  &c..  till  the  residue  begins  to 
decompose.  The  red  powder  thus  obtained  is  then  heated  to  redness  in  a  large  covered 
crucible  of  earthenware  or  platinum  provided  with  a  neck  to  convey  the  gases  into  a 
chimney.  When  the  calcination  is  finished,  the  platinum -powder  is  transferred  to  a 
wooden  bowl,  and  washed  in  the  same  manner  as  auriferotis  earth  or  platiuum  ore 
itself.  The  dense  shining  platinum-powder  which  remains  is  then  refined  by  fusion 
in  the  lime  furnace  as  above.    (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  hi.  385  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  252.) 

Properties. — Pure  platinum  when  forged,  and  especially  when  refined  by  Deville  and 
Debray's  process,  is  nearly  as  white  as  silver;  it  takes  a  high  lustre  by  pohshing;  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell ;  and  is  very  ductile  and  malleable.  A  platinum  wire  2  milli- 
metres in  diameter,  breaks  with  a  weight  of  124  kilogrammes.  Platinum  is  softer 
than  silver,  but  its  hardness  is  much  increased  by  the  presence  of  traces  of  iridium  ; 
perfectly  piu'e  platinum  is  about  as  hard  as  copper.  It  expands  by  heat  loss  than  any 
other  metal,  and  in  its  power  of  conducting  heat  and  electricity,  it  is  much  inferior  to 
gold  and  silver,  and  very  near  to  iron  (ii.  467  ;  iii.  936).  Platinum  resists  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  forge-fii-c,  but  may  be  fused  by  the  electric  current,  or  by  the  oxy- 
hydrogen blowpipe,  before  which  it  is  volatilised  and  dispersed  with  scintillations. 
According  to  Deville  and  Debray,  it  absorbs  oxygen  in  the  fused  state,  and  if  melted 
in  considerable  masses,  spits  like  silver  on  rapid  cooling.  It  has  not  been  crystallised 
artificially,  but  very  perfect  octahedrons  and  cubes  havo  been  found  in  the  native  beds. 
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Platinum  is  the  heaviest  of  all  known  substances,  except  osmium  and  iridium,  wliich 
are  equally  dense.  Its  specific  gravity  varies  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  treated;  that  of  hammered  platinum  is  21'25  ;  of  platinum  drawn  into  thick 
wire,  21-4;  and  after  drawing  into  very  thin  wire,  21-5  (Wollaston);  platinum 
solidified  from  fusion  has  a  density  of  21-15.    (Deville  and  Debray.) 

Platinum  possesses  a  remarkable  power  of  causing  the  combination  of  oxygen  with 
hydrogen  and  other  combustible  gases  (see  Combustion,  i.  1092,  and  Contact-action, 
ii.  12).  This  property  is  exhibited  even  by  a  clean  surface  of  platinum,  in  a  greater 
degree  by  platinum  in  the  spongy  state  (p.  662),  and  most  of  all  by  the  extremely 
divided  form  of  the  metal  called  platinum-black.  The  metal  may  be  obtained  in 
this  form : — 1.  By  dissolving  platinous  chloride  in  a  hot  and  concentrated  solution 
of  potash,  and  pouring  alcoliol  into  it  while  still  hot,  by  small  quantities  at  a  time  ; 
violent  effervescence  then  occurs  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  anhydride,  by  which  the 
contents  of  the  vessel,  unless  capacious,  may  be  thrown  out.  The  liquor  is  decanted 
from  the  black  powder  which  appears,  and  the  latter  boiled  successively  with  alcohol, 
hydrochloric  acid  and  potash,  and  finally  four  or  five  times  with  water,  to  divest  it  of 
all  foreign  matters. — 2.  By  decomposing  a  hot  solution  of  platinic  sulphate  with 
alcohol. — 3.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and 
sugar:  chloride  of  sodium  is  then  formed,  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  produced 
by  oxidation  of  the  sugar,  and  the  platinum  is  precipitated  in  the  finely-divided  state. 
— 4.  By  precipitating  the  metal  with  zinc  from  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  con- 
taining excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or,  according  to  Brunner,  by  digesting  metallic 
zinc  witli  a  mixture  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  or  potassium  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  —  Platinum-black,  when  dried,  resembles  lamp-black,  and  soils  the  fingers,  but 
still  it  is  only  metallic  platinum  extremely  divided,  and  may  be  heated  to  full  redness 
without  any  change  of  ajjpearance  or  properties.  It  loses  these  properties,  however,  by 
the  effect  of  a  white  heat,  and  assumes  a  metallic  aspect.  Platinum-black,  like  wood 
charcoal,  absorbs  and  condenses  gases,  in  its  pores,  with  evolution  of  heat,  a  property 
which  must  assist  its  action  on  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  although  probably  not  essential 
to  that  action.  Wlien  moistened  with  alcohol,  it  determines  the  oxidation  of  that  sub- 
stance in  air,  and  the  formation  of  acetic  acid ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  it  converts 
wood-spirit  into  formic  acid. 

Platinum  does  not  oxidise  in  the  air  at  any  temperature.  It  is  not  attacked  by  any 
single  acid  ;  but  nitroynuriatic  acid  dissolves  it,  though  slowly.  If  heated  to  rechiess  in 
the  air  in  contact  with  cmistic  alkalis  or  alkaline  earths,  especially  with  hydrate  of 
lithium  or  barium,  it  is  corroded,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  an  oxide  which 
unites  with  the  alkali ;  it  is  also  attacked  at  high  temperatures  by  acid  sulphate  of 
poiassiion. 

Spongy  platinum  unites  with  sidphiir  when  the  two  are  heated  together  somewhat 
strongly  ;  hammered  platinum  is  but  very  slowly  attacked  by  sulphm-.  Fhosphorus  and 
arsenic  easily  unite  with  spongy  platinum  when  heated  with  it,  forming  very  fusible 
compoimds.  AVhen  an  organic  substance  containing  phosphorus — cerebral  matter  for 
example — is  burnt  in  a  platinum  crucible,  phosphorus  is  set  free  and  unites  with  the 
platinum,  forming  a  very  fusible  phosphide,  so  that  the  crucible  sometimes  becomes 
perforated.  CJdorine  is  very  slowly  absorbed  by  platinum  ;  iodine  and  bromine  have  no 
action  upon  it.  A  mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal  easily  attacks  platinum  at  high  tem- 
peratures by  forming  a  silicide  of  platinum  :  hence  platinum-crucibles  must  never  bo 
placed  in  direct  contact  with  a  coke  or  charcoal  fire,  but  always  enclosed  in  an  earthen 
crucible  containing  magne'^ia. 

Uses. — The  unalterability  of  platinum  at  high  temperatures,  and  its  power  of  resisting 
the  action  of  most  chemical  agents,  render  it  extremely  useful  for  the  construction  of 
crucibles,  evaporating  dishes,  forceps  for  blowpipe  experiments,  &c.  Large  platinum 
stills,  sometimes  weighing  more  than  1000  ounces,  are  used  for  the  concentration  of 
oil  of  vitriol.  They  are  gilt  on  the  inner  surfaces,  because  without  this  coating,  plati- 
num prepared  by  Wollaston's  method  soon  becomes  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the 
transudation  of  the  acid.  An  attempt  was  made  in  Russia  to  use  platinum  for  coinage, 
but  it  was  not  found  convenient.  Platinum  is  sometimes  used  for  the  touch-holes  of 
fowling-pieces.    (^Miller's  Elements  of  Chemistry,  ii.  828.) 

Compounds  of  Platinum. — Platinum  foi'ms  two  series  of  compounds,  the  platinous 
compounds  in  which  it  is  diatomic,  e.g.VtCl-,  PtO,  &c.,  and  the  platinic  compounds 
in  which  it  is  tetratomic,  e.g.  PtCP,  PtO^,  &c.*  It  shows  but  little  tendency  to  form 
salts  witli  ox^-gen -acids. 

PSLiATIBTUaE,  ASIiOTTS  OP.  Platinum  unites  with  most  other  metals,  forming 
alloys  which  are  for  the  most  part  more  fusible  than  platinum  itself:  hence  platinum 
crucibles  must  never  be  used  for  fusing  other  metals  in,  or  even  for  igniting  the  oxides 

*  According  to  the  older  .nt  unic  wpIkIiI  of  |il.rtir,unn,  9S-7,  adoptpcl  in  tlir  earlier  p.irt  of  tlii.s  work 
Kjo),  till,'  metal  was  regarded  as  iiiunatouiic  m  the  [ilatinous,  and  diatomic  in  the  pl.itinic  comijouiide. 
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of  the  more  fusible  metals,  such  as  lead  and  bismuth,  ■whoso  oxides  are  easily  reduced 
by  contact  with  carbonaceous  matter. 

1  pt.  of  spongy  platinum  unites  easily  with  2  pts.  of  pulverised  antimony,  the  com- 
bination being  attended  with  vivid  incandescence ;  and  when  the  temperature  is 
further  raised,  the  compound  fuses  into  a  stpol-grey,  brittle,  fine-grained  alloy 
(Gehlen).  Vivid  incandescence  is  likewise  produced  by  wrapping  antimony  in  thin 
platinum-foil,  and  heating  it  before  the  blowpipe  (Murray,  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  iv.  202). 
The  alloy  when  heated  in  the  air,  gives  up  its  antimony  almost  wholly,  and  leaves 
malleable  platinum.    (Fox,  Ann.  Phil.  xiii.  467.) 

100  pts.  of  spongy  platinum  heated  with  excess  of  arsenic,  yield  173'5  pts.  of  arse- 
nide of  platinum,  the  combination  being  attended  with  vivid  combustion.  AVhen  plati- 
num is  heated  with  arsenious  oxide  and  carbonate  of  sodium,  arsenide  of  platinum  and 
asenate  of  .sodium  are  formed.  Arsenic  wTapped  up  in  platinum-foil,  likewise  exhibits 
vivid  combu.stion  before  the  blowpipe  (Murray).  The  alloy  is  brittle,  and  easily 
fusible.  When  it  is  heated  in  the  air  for  some  time,  at  a  continually  increasing  tem- 
peratvire,  but  not  sufficient  to  melt  it,  the  arsenic  gradually  burns  away,  and  leaves  a 
porous  residue  of  plalinum  in  a  state  fit  for  working. 

Platinum  heated  with  an  eqiial  weight  of  barium  before  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe 
melts  to  a  bronze-coloured  alloy,  which  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  decomposes  and 
leaves  a  reddish  powder.    (Clarke,  Gilb.  Ann.  Ixii.  372.) 

1  pt.  of  spongy  platinum  and  2  pts.  of  bisnmth  heated  together  combine  readily,  but 
without  visible  combustion,  and  form  a  bluish-grey,  brittle,  easily  fusible  alloy,  ha\'ing 
a  laminated  fracture  (Gehlen).  When  this  alloy  is  fused  at  a  moderate  heat,  the 
two  metals  separate  partially,  according  to  their  densities.  When  it  is  strongly 
ignited  in  contact  with  air,  the  greater  part  of  the  bismuth  burns  and  forms  a  vitreous 
oxide,  till  the  residue  is  no  longer  fusible. 

Platinum  heated  with  cadmitim  till  the  excess  of  the  latter  is  volatilised,  forms  a  silver- 
white,  very  brittle,  fine-grained  alloy,  refractory  in  the  fire  and  containing  46*02  p?r 
cent,  platinum  and  54-68  cadmium,  therefore  nearly  PtCd'.  (Stromeyer.) 

With  copper,  platinum  does  not  combine  below  a  white  heat.  Equal  weights  of 
platinum  and  copper,  heated  together  in  the  oxy-hydrogeu  blowpipe  flame,  yield  a  pale 
yellow  alloy  having  the  colour  and  specific  gravity  of  gold,  extensible,  easily  attacked 
by  the  file,  and  tarnished  by  exposure  to  the  air  (Clarke).  An  alloy  of  26  pts.  copper 
and  1  platinum,  is  malleable,  rose-coloured,  and  exhibits  a  fine-grained  fracture.  The 
alloys  of  copper  and  platinum  take  a  fine  polish  and  are  sometimes  used  for  the  mirrors 
of  telescopes. 

7  pts.  of  platinum  and  3  gold  form  an  alloy  infusible  iu  the  strongest  blast-furnace. 
Alloys  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  gold  fuse  at  that  degree  of  heat  (Prinsep). 
2  pts.  platinum  and  1  gold  form  a  brittle  alloy.  1  pt.  platinum  and  1  gold  form  a  very 
malleable  alloy  having  nearly  the  same  colour  as  gold.  The  alloy  of  1  pt.  platinum 
and  9-6  gold  has  the  colour  of  gold  and  the  density  of  platinum  (Clarke).  1  pt. 
platinum  and  11  gold  form  a  greyish-white  alloy,  like  tarnished  silver.  (Hatchett.) 

The  alloy  of  platinum  and  iridium  has  been  already  described  (iii.  317);  also  the 
alloys  of  platinum,  iridium  and  rhodium  obtained  by  fusing  platinum-ore  (iv.  664). 

The  alloj's  of  platinum  and  iron  are  described  under  Iron  (iii.  369). 

Lead  unites  very  easily  with  platinum.  Melted  lead  poured  into  a  platinum-cruci- 
ble dissolves  a  portion  of  the  platinum.  Lead  wrapped  in  platinum-foil  exhibits 
incandescence  when  heated  (Murray).  1  pt.  of  spongy  platinum  and  2*7  of  lead 
heated  to  redness  together,  combine  without  visible  combustion,  and  form  an  easily 
fusible  compound,  which  has  the  colour  of  bismuth,  splits  under  the  hammer,  and 
exhibits  a  fibrous  fracture.  The  alloy  of  1  pt.  platinum  and  2  pts.  lead  is  somewhat 
more  brittle  (Gehlen).  An  alloy  containing  equal  quantities  of  the  two  metals  hasa 
purple  colour  and  striated  surface,  and  is  hard,  brittle,  exhibits  a  granular  fracture, 
and  is  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  When  these  alloys  are  heated  to  redness  in  the 
air,  only  part  of  the  lead  separates  from  the  platinum,  the  separation  going  on  indeed 
only  so  long  as  the  alloy  remains  fusible. 

The  compounds  of  platinum  and  mercury  have  been  already  described  (iii.  88R). 

Equal  parts  of  platinum  and  molyhdenum  yield  a  hard,  brittle,  shapeless  lump 
having  a  light  grey  colour  and  metalKe  lustre.  4  pts.  platinum  and  1  pt.  molybdenum 
form  a  hard,  brittle,  bluish-grey  alloy,  having  a  granular  fracture. 

Equal  parts  of  platinum  and  nickel  placed  upon  a  piece  of  charcoal  burning  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen,  unite  quickly,  and  form  a  pale  yellowish-white  alloy,  perfectly 
malleable,  susceptible  of  a  high  polish,  equal  to  copper  iu  fusibiUty,  and  to  nickel  iu 
magnetic  power.    (L  a  m  p  a  d  i  xi  s. ) 

Equal  parts  of  platinum  and  pedleulium  unite  somewhat  below  the  melting-point  of 
the  latter,  forming  a  grey  alloy  as  hard  as  wrought  iron,  having  a  specific  gravity  of 
15"141,  less  ductile  than  the  alloy  of  palladium  and  gold.  (Cheuevix.) 
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With  potassium,  platinum  unites  readily,  exhibiting  incandescence  and  forming  a 
shining,  brittle  alloy,  whicli  burns  when  heated  in  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by 
water,  with  formation  of  bhick  scales,  usually  regarded  as  a  hydride  of  platinum. 

Silver  unites  with  platinum  in  all  proportions.  A  very  small  quantity  of  platinum 
renders  silver  hard.  Hot  oil  of  vitriol  dissolves  out  the  silver  from  the  alloy,  and 
leaves  the  platinum.  Nitric  acid  always  dissolves  a  certain  qiiantity  of  platinum 
together  with  the  silver,  and  with  a  certain  proportion  of  silver  the  alloy  is  completely 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

The  alloy  of  platinum  and  sodium  resembles  that  of  platinum  and  potassium. 

2'in  and  platinum  fused  together  in  equal  parts  form  a  dark-coloured,  hard,  brittle, 
tolerably  fusible  alloy,  having  a  coarse-grained  structure.  A  very  definite  alloy  of  tin 
and  platinum  ha\nng  the  composition  Pt-'Sn^,  is  obtained  by  melting  1  pt.  platinum 
with  10  pts.  tin,  leaving  the  mass  to  cool  slowly  and  treating  it  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
wliieh  dissolves  out  the  excess  of  tin,  and  leaves  tlie  alloy  in  Ijeautiful  geodes,  lined 
with  cubic  crystals,  or  rhomboliedrons  having  their  angles  very  near  to  90°.  (Devi  He 
and  D  ebray.) 

Zinc  appears  also  to  form  a  definite  alloy  with  platinum,  analogous  in  composition 
to  the  preceding  and  obtained  in  like  manner.    (Deville  and  Debray.) 
PIiATISffUaa,  AWTimOMIBB  OP.    (See  p.  G66.) 
PS.ATI]tJUai,  ARSSMIBS  OP.   (See  p.  C66.) 

PLATIMUM:,  BOKIUE  of.  Platinum  heated  with  borax  and  charcoal,  melts 
into  a  hard,  brittle,  somewhat  crystalline  mass,  which  when  dissolved  in  nitromuriatic 
acid,  leaves  a  residue  of  boric  acid  (Descotils,  Ann.  Chim.  Ixvii.  88).  Boron  heated  on 
platinum-foil  before  the  blowpipe  immediately  combines  with  the  metal,  forming  a  silver- 
white  fusible  compound.  The  same  compound  is  likewise  obtained  by  melting  spongy 
platinum  with  boron  under  a  layer  of  borax  (Devill  e  and  Wohler).  Boride  of 
platinum  is  easily  pulverised  ;  it  is  but  slowly  attacked  by  nitromuriatic  acid.  Its 
composition  appears  to  be  PtB.  (Martins.) 

PInATIII'SJUE,  BUOHEIBB  OT.  The  only  bromide  of  platinum  known  is  the 
fdratirviiiiilr.  I'tlJr',  whicli  is  a  lirowii,  deliquescent  compound,  obtained  by  dissolving 
platinum  in  a  mixture  of  hydrobromic  and  nitric  acids,  and  evaporating  at  a  gentle 
heat.  It  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  Iiromides,  forming  double  salts  called 
b  romoplati nates,  having  the  composition  M-PtBr«  =  2MBr.Pt"Br'  and  M'TtBr"  = 
M"Br^.Pt'''Br*.  The  potassium-salt  separates  from  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  the 
component  bromides,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  regular  octahedrons  and  cubo-octa- 
hcdrons  of  a  red  colour;  it  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The 
sodium-salt  prepared  in  a  similar  manner,  crystallises  in  dark-red  prisms,  permanent 
in  the  air,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. — -The  barium-,  calcium-,  magnesium-, 
■manganese-,  nwdi  zinc-salts  sXho  crystallise  in  dark-red  prisms.  (Bo us dorf f,  Pogg. 
Ann.  xix.  3-1-1 ;  xxxiii.  61.) 

PSiiLTSIJTUISff,  Cii^EIBE  OE".  This  compound  is  obtained  by  boiling  platinic 
chloride  with  tartaric  acid,  or  by  calcining  certain  organic  platinum-salts  at  a  moderate 
heat.  It  is  black,  insoluble  in  water,  deeomposible  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  which 
dissolves  the  platinum  and  leaves  the  carbon. 

PI.iiTSM'UES,  CI2a«oa.S3ESSS  OS".  Platinum  forms  two  chlorides,  namely,  a 
d  i-  and  a  t  c  t  r  a  eh  1  o  r  i  d  e. 

Bieliloride  of  Platinum  or  Platinous  Cliloride,  PtCR  {Protochloi-idc,  ac- 
cording to  the  older  atomic  weight  of  platinum.) — This  compound  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  platinum  in  nitromuriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  cautiously 
heating  the  residue  in  an  oil-bath  to  200°,  till  it  becomes  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  a 
greenish-brown  solid  body,  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but 
blackening  on  the  surface  by  long  exposure  to  light.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  nitric  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  as  dichloride  if  pro- 
tected from  the  air,  as  tetrachloride  if  the  air  has  access  to  it.  The  solution  of  the 
piire  dichloride  has  a  dark  brown  colour,  gives  with  2'otash  a  dark  brown  precipitate 
of  platinous  hydrate,  and  with  ammonia  a  green  crystalline  precipitate  of  diammonio- 
platinous  chloride,  N^H''Pt"Cl-,  insoluble  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol  (see  Platiniim- 
iiASEs).  Platinous  chloride  dissolves  in  caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  alcohol  added  to 
tlie  solution  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  platinum  as  platinum-black  (p.  664).  It  is 
completely  resolved  at  a  red  heat  into  chlorine  and  platinum. 

If  the  lieating  of  the  platinic  chloride  be  discontinued  before  half  the  chlorine  has 
been  driven  off,  the  residue  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  dark  brown  solution  supposed 
by  Magnus  to  contain  plat  i  n  oso-pla  t  inic  chloride.  On  evaporating  this  solution, 
platinous  chloride  separates  as  a  brown  precipitate  more  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid 
than  theoriginal  green  compound,  and  regarded  by  Berzclius  as  a  peculiar  modification. 
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Cliloroplatinites. — Platinous  chloride  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic 
chlorides,  forming  double  salts  represented  by  the  formula  ]\ITt"CP  =  2MCl.Pt"Cl- 
and  M"Pt"Cl'  =  M"CF.Pt"Cr-. 

Chhroplatinite  of  ammonmm,  (NH*)'Pt"Cl',  is  produced  by  adding  sal-ammoniac  to 
a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallises  by  evaporation  in 
red  foiir-sided  prisms. 

Chloroplatinite  of  Barium,  Ba'Tt"Cl*.3H^0,  is  obtained  by  saturating  a  solution  of 
platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  barium,  and  crystallises  by 
spontaneous  evaporation  in  dark  red  four-sided  prisms,  easily  soluble  in  water, 
sparingly  in  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  It  appears  to  give  off  only  2  at.  water  at  100°. 
The  solution  mixed  with  ammonia  deposits  the  green  salt  of  ilagnus  (p.  674).  (J. 
Lang,  J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixxxvi.  126  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  230.) 

Chloroplatinite  of  Lead,  Pb"Pt"Cl',  prepared  like  tlie  silver-salt  {infra)  resembles 
the  latter  in  appearance,  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water.  (Lang.) 

Chloroplatinite  of  Potassium,  K-Pt"Cl^  prepared  like  the  ammonium-salt,  also  forms 
red  four-sided  prisms,  moderately  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Chloroplatinite  of  Silver,  Ag^Pt"CP,  separates  on  mixing  a  solution  of  the  potassium- 
salt  with  nitrate  of  silver,  as  a  light  red  precipitate.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  blackens 
when  exposed  to  light,  and  gives  up  all  its  platinum  to  w;u-m  hydrochloric  acid.  Am- 
monia first  dissolves  out  the  chloride  of  silver,  and  leaves  a  yellow  substance  which 
gradually  dissolves  in  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  forming  a  colourless  solution 
which  when  left  to  evaporate,  deposits  a  yellow  powder  and  colourless  prisms. 
(Lang.) 

The  sodimn-salt,  Na^Pt"CP,  is  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  difficult  to  crys- 
tallise. 

Stannous  cliloroplatinites. — Platinous  chloride  forms  with  stannous  chloride  two 
double  salts,  which  are  obtained  by  dissolving  stannous  chloride  in  a  solution  of  plati- 
nous chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating,  the  one  or  the  other  being  formed 
according  to  the  proportions  in  which  the  salts  are  mixed.  That  wliieh  contains  the 
smaller  proportion  of  stannous  chloride  is  a  crystalline,  olive-green,  deliquescent,  saline 
mass ;  that  containing  the  larger  proportion  of  stannous  chloride  is  red  ;  both  are 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  are  decomposed  by  dilution  with  water.  (Kane.) 

Chloroplatinite  of  Zinc,  Zn"Pt"CP,  is  formed,  according  to  Hiinefeld,  when  zinc  is 
immersed  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  platinic  chloride.  It  forms  small,  hard,  shining, 
yellow  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol. 

Tetracliloride  of  Platinum  or  Platinic  Chloride,  Pt''CP.  (Dichlorid^, 
according  to  the  old  atomic  weight  of  jjlatinum.) — This  compound  is  obtained  by  dis- 
solving platinum  in  nitromuriatic  acid  and  evaporating  the  solution  over  the  water-bath. 
It  then  remains  as  a  brown-red  mass,  which,  if  pure,  dissolves  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
with  reddish-yellow  colour;  generally  however  it  is  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
small  quantity  of  iridium.  If  more  strongly  heated,  it  gives  oflP  chlorine  and  leaves 
first  platinous  chloride  and  then  metallic  platinum. 

The  solution  of  platinic  chloride  gives  with  potash,  ammonia,  and  their  salts,  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  sparingly  soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol.  AVhen,  however,  dilute  aqueous  ammonia  is  added  in 
excess  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  platinic  chloride  too  dilute  to  yield  a  precipitate  of 
the  chloroplatinate,  a  pale  yellow  powder  is  precipitated  after  a  while,  consisting  of 
N-H''Pt''Cl^  (see  Platinoti-bases).  Caustic  soda-solution  forms  no  precipitate  in  the 
cold,  but  on  warming  the  solution  a  brownish-yellow  precipitate  is  formed  consisting  of 
platinate  of  sodium. 

Sulphydric  acid  produces  in  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride,  at  first  only  a  brown 
coloration,  afterwards  a  brown  precipitate  of  platinic  sulphide. 

Sulphide  of  ammonium  produces  the  same  precipitate,  but  redissolves  it  when  added 
in  excess. — Iodide  of  potassium  colours  the  solution  brown-red,  and  precipitates  brown 
platinic  iodide. — Stamwus  chloride  colours  the  solution  brown-red. — Mercuric  nitrate 
forms  a  copious  reddish-yellow  precipitate. — Mercuric  cyanide  forms  no  precipitate, 
thereby  affording  a  distinction  between  platinum  and  palladium  (p.  328).  Platinum 
is  not  so  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  from  its  solutions  as  gold. — Zinc  throws 
down  metallic  platinum  ;  so  Hkewise  does  formic  acid  on  heating,  if  the  free  acid  be 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  but  the  reduction  is  not  efiected  by  ferroiis  sul- 
phate  or  oxalic  acid. 

A  compound  of  platinic  chloride  with  'nitric  oxide,  said  to  contain  5(PtCl*.H^Cl^). 
4NO.10H-O,  is  produced,  according  to  Boye  and  Kodgers  (Phil.  Mag.  Nov.  1840, 
p.  397),  by  mixing  dry  platinic  chloride  with  a  largo  excess  of  nitromuriatic  acid  :  the 
liquid  evaporated  to  a  yyrup  deposits  the  compound  as  a  yellow  crystalline  powder, 
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■which  doos  not  give  off  water  at  100°,  but  in  contact  with  water,  is  resol veil,  with 
effervescence,  into  its  constituents. 

Chloruplatinates,  M^Pt-Cl'=  =  2MCl.Pt'>-Cl'  and  M'Tt'^CP  =  M"Cl-.Pt"'Cl\ 
— Platinic  chloride  unites  with  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming  a  class  of  well-detlned 
double  salts,  among  which  the  potassium-  and  ammonium-salts,  on  aceoimt  of  their 
sparing  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in  alcohol,  are  of  especial  importance  in 
analysis,  affording  the  means  of  separating  and  estimating  platinum  on  the  one  hand, 
and  potassium  and  ammonium  on  the  other. 

Chloro^latinate  of  Ammonium  or  Tlatiniim-sal-ammoniac,  (NH  ')-Pt'"Cl'',  is  precipi- 
tated as  a  heavy,  lemon-yellow,  crystalline  powder  on  mixing  a  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  with  sal-ammoniac,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
regular  octahedrons.  When  ignited  it  leaves  metallic  platinum  in  the  spongy  state. 
It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot  water  ;  very  slightly  soluble  in 
cold  wrtilf)- containing  ammonia,  abundantly  at  the  boiling  heat  (Freseuius,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pliarra.  lix.  118).  A  cold  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac  precipitates  it  almost 
completely  from  its  aqueous  solution,  but  a  hot  solution  of  that  salt  dissolves  it  more 
abundantly  than  pure  water,  and  the  solution  deposits  a  coating  of  phitinum  on 
copper  and  brass  when  they  are  boiled  in  it  for  a  few  seconds  (Bottger).  At  16° — 
20-^,  it  dissolves  in  26,635  pts.  alcohol  of  97'5  per  cent.  ;  in  1,406  jits,  alcohol  of  76  per 
cent.,  and  in  666  pts.  alcohol  of  55  per  cent. ;  but  if  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  present, 
the  salt  dissolves  in  672  pts.  alcohol  of  76  per  cent,  at  the  same  temperature 
(Fresenius).  It  dissolves  easily,  with  decomposition,  in  a  warm  aqueoiis  solution  of 
potassic  sidphocyanate.  (Glaus.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  Barium,  Ba"Pt'''C1^.4H'^0,  crystallises  in  orange-yellow  prisms 
resembling  chromate  of  lead  (Bonsdorff,  Pogg.  Ann.  xvii.  261). — The  cicshi.m-salt, 
Cs^Pt'^-Cl",  has  been  already  described  (i.  nii).—Tht'  calcium-salt,  Ca"Pt"Cl«.8H-0, 
crystallises  with  difficulty ;  when  laid  on  bibulous  paper  it  decomposes,  chloride  of 
calcium  deliquescing  out,  and  platinic  chloride  remaining. — The  cachniuiii-,  cohalt-, 
copper--,  magnesium-,  manganese-,  nickel-,  and  zinc-salts  are  isomorphous,  crystallise  in 
rhombohedrons,  and  are  all  included  in  the  general  formula  M"Pt'''CI"'.6H-0. 

Chloroplatinate  of  Potassium,  K-Pf'Cl'',  separates  on  mixing  a  solution  of  platinic 
chloride  with  chloride  of  potassium,  in  yellow  crystalline  grains  having  the  form  of 
the  regular  octahedron.  It  is  not  completely  reduced  by  simple  ignition,  but  wlicii 
ignited  with  oxalic  acid,  or  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen,  it  is  completely  resolved  into 
chloride  of  potassium  which  may  be  dissolved  out,  chlorine  which  goes  off  as  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  metallic  platinum.  The  salt  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  insolulile  or 
nearly  so  in  alcohol.  Its  solubility  in  water  at  various  temperatures,  together  wth 
the  solubilities  of  the  corresponding  cwsium-  and  rubidium-salts,  as  determined  by 
Kirchhoff  and  Bunsen  (Pogg.  Ann.  cxiii.  372),  is  given  under  C/BSium  (i.  1114). 
It  dissolves  at  16°— 20°  in  12,083  pts.  alcohol  of  97-5  per  cent,  in  3,775  alcohol  of  76 
per  cent.,  and  in  1,053  pts.  alcohol  of  55  per  cent.  ;  but  if  a  small  quantity  of  free  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  present,  it  dissolves  in  1,835  pts.  alcohol  of  76  per  cent.  (F  r  e  s  e  n  i  u  s, 
loc.  cit.).  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  aaV/s,  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in  cansWc  potash, 
but  is  insoluble  in  alkaline  carbonates.    (H.  Kose.) 

Chloropilatinatc  of  Eulndium,'Rh-W''C\''. — Platinic  chloride  forms  in  solutions  of 
rubidium,  especially  at  the  boiling  heat,  a  light  yellow,  heavy,  pulverulent  precipitate, 
which  appears  under  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of  transparent,  shining,  regular 
octahedrons.  It  is  quite  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  the 
potassium-salt.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrogen,  partially  even  in  the  cold,  and  com- 
pletely at  a  red  heat,  yielding  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  rubidium  and  metallic  platinum. 
(Bunsen.) 

Chloroplatinate  of  Sodium,  Na-Pt'''Cl''.6H'0,  crystallises  in  transparent,  light  yellow 
prisms  easily  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  „ 

A  compound  of  platinic  chloride  with  platinatc  of  calcium,  PtCP.Ca^Pf'O',  is  pro- 
duced, according  to  Dobereiner,  by  exposing  the  chloride  mixed  with  milk  of  lime  and 
a  large  quantity  of  lime-water  to  sunshine,  as  a  white  precipitate  which  turns  yellow- 
ish on  boiling. 

PIATINUM,  CYAN  IDES  OF.    (See  Cy.\nides,  ii.  260.) 

?IiA.TXNUIVX,  SSTECTXOSr  AND  ESTIMATIOW  OF. — 1.  Blowpipe 
reactions. — All  platinum-compounds  are  reilueed  to  spongy  platinum  in  the  inner 
flame  ;  none  of  them  give  any  colours  to  borax  or  luierocosmic  salt.  The  spongy  plati- 
num cannot  be  fused  into  a  globule  liefore  the  blowpipe. 

2.  lieactions  in  Solution. — Platinum  almost  always  occurs  in  solution  in  the 
form  of  tetrachloride,  the  reactions  of  which  have  been  already  detailed.  Solutions 
of  platinic  oxygen-salts,  the  sulpihate  and  nitrate,  for  example,  exhibit  for  the 
most  part,  the  same  n  actions;  with  potash  or  ammonia  however,  they  form  a  yellow- 
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brown  precipitate,  and  withckloride  of  potassium  or  ammonium,  a  slight  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  ehloro-platinate  after  some  time  only. 

Solutions  of  platinous  salts,  e.ff.  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  and  the  double  salts  of 
platinous  chloride,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  platinic  salts  hy  giving  no  precipi- 
tate with  sal-ammoniac  Qv  ■with  potash.  AVith  carbonate  of  potassium  or  sodium  thf?y  form 
tt  brownish  precipitate.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  throws  down  a  green  crystalline  precipitate  (p.  667);  carbonate  of  ammonium 
forms  no  precipitate.  With  sulphydric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium,  platinous  solu- 
tions form  a  black  precipitate  soluble  in  excess  of  the  ammonium-sulphide. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — For  quantitative  estimation,  platinum  is 
usually  precipitated  from  its  solutions  in  the  form  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium.  The 
acid  solution  of  platinum,  after  sufficient  concentration,  is  mixed  with  a  very  strong  solu- 
tion of  sal-ammoniac,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  is  added  to  render  the 
precipitation  complete.  The  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  is  then  washed 
with  alcohol,  to  which  a  small  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac  has  been  added,  and  then 
heated  to  redness  in  a  weighed  porcelain  crucible,  whereupon  it  is  decomposed  and  leaves 
metallic  platinum.  Great  care  must  however  be  taken  in  the  ignition  to  prevent  loss, 
as  the  evolved  vapom-s  are  very  apt  to  carry  away  small  particles  of  the  salt  and  of 
the  reduced  metal.  The  best  mode  of  avoiding  this  source  of  error  is  to  place  the 
precipitate  in  the  crucible  enclosed  in  the  filter,  and  expose  it  for  some  time  to  a  mode- 
rate heat,  with  the  cover  on  the  crucible,  till  the  filter  is  charred,  and  then  to  a  some- 
what higher  temperature  to  expel  the  chlorine  and  chloride  of  ammonium.  The 
crucible  is  then  partially  opened  and  the  carbonaceous  matter  of  the  filter  burnt  away 
in  the  usual  manner.  When  these  precautions  are  duly  observed,  not  a  particle  of  pla- 
tinum is  lost.  Instead  of  igniting  the  the  precipitate  and  weighing  the  platinum,  the 
precipitate  is  sometimes  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  dried  over  the  water-bath  and 
weighed ;  but  this  method  is  less  accurate,  because  the  precipitate  always  contains  an 
excess  of  sal-ammoniac.    (H.  Rose.) 

Chloride  of  potassium  may  also  be  used  instead  of  chloride  of  ammonium  to  precipi- 
tate platinum,  the  concentrated  solution  of  the  platinum  being  p^e^■iously  mixed  with 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  strong  alcohol  to  bring  the  percentage  of  alcohol  in  the  liquid 
to  between  60  and  70  per  cent.  The  precipitated  ehloro-platinate  of  potassium  is  then 
washed  with  alcohol  of  60  to  70  per  cent,  and  decomposed  by  simple  ignition  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  if  its  quantity  is  small,  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  if  its 
quantity  is  larger ;  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  washed  out  by  water  ;  and  the  platinum 
dried,  ignited,  and  weighed. 

The  same  methods  of  precipitation  serve  also  for  the  separation  of  platinum  from 
most  other  metals,  from  all  indeed  excepting  silver,  lead,  and  mercurosum,  which  form 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  chlorides,  and  from  the  other  metals  of  the  platinum 
group. 

From  mercury  (in  mercurous  solutions)  and  from  silver,  platinum  is  easily  sepa- 
rated by  precipitating  the  mercury  or  silver  with  hydrochloric  acid;  from  lead  by  pre- 
cipitation with  sulphuric  acid.  To. separate  platinum  from  silver,  when  the  two 
metals  are  combined  in  an  alloy,  the  best  method  is  to  heat  the  alloy  with  pure  and 
strong  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  about  half  its  weight  of  water,  till  the  sulphuric 
acid  begins  to  escape  in  dense  fumes.  The  silver  is  thereby  converted  into  sulphate, 
and  the  platinum  remahis  behind  in  the  metallic  state.  The  sidphate  of  silver  is  dis- 
solved by  a  large  quantity  of  hot  water,  the  platinum  washed  with  hot  water,  and  again 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  to  separate  the  last  traces  of  silver. 

From  iridium,  platinum  is  separated  by  precipitating  the  two  mefcils  together  with 
sal-ammoniac,  and  reducing  the  chloro-iridiate  of  ammonium  to  soluble  chloririditc  by 
the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  or  other  reducing  agents  (iii.  319,  320);  from  osmium, 
by  volatilising  the  latter  as  osmic  tetroxide  (p.  241);  from  palladium,  by  precipi- 
tating that  metal  as  cyanide  (p.  328).  For  the  method  of  separating  it  from  rhodium 
and  ruthenium,  see  those  metals;  also  Platinum-oee. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Platinum. — Berzelius  (Lehrhuch,  5  Aufl.  iii.  1213) 
found  that  6-981  grms.  chloroplatinate  of  potassium,  2KCl.PtCP,  lost  by  ignition  2-024 
grms.  chlorine,  and  left  a  mixture  of  2  822  grms.  platinum  and  2-135  grms.  chloride 
of  potassium ;  hence, 

Pt  =  2KC1  =  149-2  =  197-7. 

2-135  2  135 

PXiATZUUnE,  FXiUOKIDS  OF.  Tlatinic  Fluoride,  PtF',  is  obtained,  according 
to  Berzelius,  by  ch-opping  a  solution  of  potassium-fluoride  into  a  neutral  aqutous  solu- 
tion of  platinic  chloride,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  con- 
tinues to  forjn,  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dryness,  dissolving  out  the  platinic 
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fluoride  by  alcohol,  adding  water,  and  again  evaporating  at  a  heat  below  60°.  Tlio 
fluoride  then  remains  as  a  non-crystalline,  yellow,  transparent  mass,  perfectly  soluble 
in  water.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  becomes  dark  brown,  and  when  digested  in  water 
leaves  a  brown  basic  salt.  It  forms  double  salts  with  the  fluorides  of  the  alkali-metals. 

PT^/lTirJUM,  ZOSIDES  OF.  Platinous  iodide,  Ptl*,  and  Hatinic  iodide,  Ptl\ 
are  black,  amorp)hous  conipuunds  obtained  by  precipitating  the  corresponding  chlorides 
with  iodide  of  potassium.    Both  are  soluble  in  hydriodic  acid. 

Platinie  iodide  unites  with  the  more  basic  metallic  iodides,  forming  brown  or  bhiek 
crystallisable  compounds,  M'-'Pt"'!'^  =  2MI.Pt'*I',  which  yield  dark  red  solutions. — Tho 
aiiimonium-salt  crystallises  in  square  tablets  ;  tho  potassium-salt  in  black,  rectangular 
tablets  with  four-sided  pyramids  attached ;  the  sodium-salt  in  lead-grey,  striated,  deli- 
quescent needles. 

PIiATinrunX,  xriTBIDS  or.  Pt'N^. — Obtained  by  heating  the  compound 
■lNHM't"H-0'-  (Reiset's  base),  to  18o°  It  decomposes  suddenly  at  190°,  with  evolu- 
tion of  nitrogen. 

PStATHfUM,  OSZQSS  OP.  Platinum  forms  two  oxides  corresponding  to  tlio 
chlorides,  namely,  Pt"0  and  Pf'O",  both  of  which  are  salifiable  bases.  According  to 
E.  Davy,  there  is  also  an  oxide  of  intermediate  composition. 

Platinous  ©side  is  obtained  as  a  hydrate,  Pf'O.H^O  or  Pt"H-0^,  by  digesting 
platinous  chloridt-  in  a  warm  solution  of  potash  and  washing  the  precipitate.  Part  of 
the  platinous  hydrate  however  remains  dissolved  in  the  alkali  and  may  be  precipitated 
by  neutralising  the  liquid  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  hydrate  is  a  bulky  black  powder, 
easily  decomposed  by  heat,  giving  off  first  water  and  afterwards  oxygen.  According  to 
Berzelius,  it  may  be  converted  by  a  very  gentle  heat  into  anhydrous  platinous  oxide,  Pt"0. 
It  dissolves  slowly  in  acids,  forming  unstable  salts,  the  reactions  of  which  have  already 
been  described  (p.  670).  By  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  resolved  into  aqueous  pla- 
tinie chloride  and  metallic  platinum.  When  recently  precipitated  it  dissolves  in 
•potash  and  in  soda,  forming  salts  called  platinites,  which  appear  also  to  be  formed 
wlien  metallic  platinum  is  heated  with  caustic  alkalis  (p.  665). 

Platinous  oxide  forms  with  ammonia  the  two  compounds  2NH'.PtO  and 
4NIP.PtO.H^O,  which  however  are  not  produced  by  direct  combination.  (See  Platinum- 
bases.) 

Platinie  Oxide,  Pf'O-. — This  oxide  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  pure  state. 
- — 1.  From  most  platinum-salts  alkalis  throw  down  basic  double  salts;  but  from  platinie 
nitrate,  potash  throws  down  at  first  the  pure  hydrate,  which  may  be  separated,  and  after- 
wards the  double  salt  (B  e r  z  e  1  i  u s). — 2.  The  hydrate  may  also  be  obtained  by  precipi- 
tating a  hot  solution  of  platinie  sulphate  with  carbonate  of  calcium,  dissolving  out  the 
excess  of  that  sulistance  from  the  precipitate  by  means  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  washing 
itfor  a  long  time  [to  remove  the  gypsum]  (Wittstein). — 3.  Dobereiner  mixes  platinie 
chloride  with  excess  of  sodic  carbonate,  evaporates  to  dryness,  heats  the  mixturo 
gently,  and  dissolves  out  the  chloride  and  e.xcess  of  carbonate  of  sodium  with  water. 
There  then  remains  a  platinate  of  sodium  containing  Na^0.3PtO-.6H'-0,  from  which 
nitric  acid  removes  the  soda  without  dissolving  the  platinie  oxide. 

The  hydrate  (1)  when  recently  precipitated,  has  a  rusty  colour,  like  that  of  hydrated 
ferric  oxide;  in  drying,  it  shrinks  together  into  a  yellowish-brown  mass.  When  heated, 
it  gives  off  water,  and  turns  black  (Berzelius). — (2)  is  an  umber-brown  powder 
which  does  not  decompose  at  100°,  but  at  a  stronger  heat,  is  resolved,  with  explosion 
and  scattering  of  part  of  the  mass  in  the  form  of  a  blackish  fume,  info  aqueous  vapour, 
oxygen  gas,  and  platinum  (AVi  tts  tein).  When  gently  heatedit  is  converted  into  the 
anhydrous  oxide,  PtO-,  which  is  a  black  powder. 

A  blue  platinie  oxide  is  formed,  according  to  Hittorf,  when  platinum  dipping  into  fused 
nitrate  of  potassium  is  made  to  form  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  circuit;  it  then  flows 
continually  from  tho  platinum  in  the  form  of  a  blue  liquid  which  afterwards  changes 
into  yellow  and  green  oxide.  In  nitrate  of  sodium,  the  oxidation  is  weaker  and  tho 
blue  colour  lighter  and  finer,  the  blue  oxide  thus  formed  changing  its  colour  only  to 
yellowish-bx'own. 

Platinie  hydrate  dissolves  in  acids.  The  solutions  yield  on  evaporation  imcrystalli- 
sable  platinie  salts,  the  reactions  of  which  have  been  already  described  (p.  669). 
They  may  also  bo  obtained  by  decomposing  a  solution  of  platinie  cliloride  with  the 
potassium-salt  of  the  required  acid.  Chloroplatinate  of  potassium  is  then  precipitated, 
and  another  ^ilatinic  salt  (sulphate,  nitrate,  &e.)  remains  in  solution. 

Platinie  oxide  unites  with  strong  bases,  forming  salts  which  may  be  called  plati- 
nates.  They  are  obtained  by  heating  the  corresponding  cliloroplatinates  with  excess 
of  the  alkali. 

Platinate  of  barium  is  precipitated,  according  to  Berzelius,  as  a  light  yellow  powder, 
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when  a  platinic  salt  is  supersaturated  with  baryta  ;  it  is  resolved  at  a  red  heat  into  pla- 
tinum and  baryta. — Platinate  of  calcium  is  obtained,  according  to  Herschel,  by  exposing 
a  mixture  of  platinic  chloride  and  excess  of  lime-water  to  sunshine;  but,  according  to 
Dobereiner,  the  precipitate  thus  formed  likewise  contains  chlorine  (p.  669).- — Platinate 
of  potassium  is  prepared  by  mixing  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  with  an  excess  of 
potassic  hydrate,  moi.stening  the  ma.«s  with  water,  graduall}' heating  it  to  dull  redness 
and  removing  the  excess  of  alkali  by  washing  with  water.  It  has  a  rust-bro\m 
colour ;  dissolves  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  not  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid ;  is  resolved 
by  heat  into  platinous  oxide  and  potash ;  and  detonates  violently  with  combustible 
bodies  (Berzelius). —  Platinate  of  sodium  is  obtained  by  exposing  a  mixture  of 
aqueous  platinic  chloride  and  carbonate  of  sodium  to  sunshine,  as  a  reddish-yellow, 
partly  crystalline  precipitate,  Na-0.3PtO-.6H-0,  which  when  heated  to  redness,  tirst 
gives  off  water,  then  oxygen,  and  leaves  a  black  residue  from  which  the  soda  may  be 
dissolved  out  liy  water.  It  is  decomposed  by  acids,  which  dissolve  out  the  soda  and 
leave  the  platinic  oxide.  (Weiss  and  Dobereiner,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiv.  26.) 
Respecting  the  compounds  of  platinic  oxide  with  ammonia,  see  PI,AT^^^7M-BiSES. 

PZiATIN-UAX,  OX7GEI»--SAI.TS  OF.  The  oxides  of  platinum  dissolve  in 
oxygen-acids,  but  the  resulting  salts  have  but  little  stability.  Platinoiis  nitrite  and 
sulphite  however  unite  with  the  sulphites  of  the  more  basic  metals,  forming -crystal- 
lisable  double  salts. 

Platinous  Nitrites. — A  solution  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium  mixed  with 
nitrite  of  potassium,  gradually  deposits  potassio- platinous  nitrite,  K^Pt"(NO^)', 
in  colourless,  six-sided  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air,  sparingly  soluble  in  the 
mother-liquor,  dissolve  in  27  pts.  water  at  15°,  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  warm  water, 
and  separate  from  the  solution  unaltered.  By  slow  evaporation  of  a  more  dilute 
solution,  efflorescent  rhombic  prisms  of  a  hydrated  salt,  K-Pt"(N0-)*.2H^0  are  obtained. 

The  corresponding  sodium-salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  can  be  obtained  in 
the  crystalline  state  only  by  evaporation  in  vacuo.  A  hot  saturated  solution  of  the 
potassium-salt  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  deposits  the  argento-pla t i n ous  salt, 
AgTt"(N0^)',  in  faintly  yellowish  tablets  which  blacken  quickly  when  exposed  to  light. 
This  salt  decomposed  by  chloride  of  ammonium  yields  the  ammonium-salt, 
(NH')'Pt"(NO')^,  which  by  evaporation  in  a  vacuum  is  obtained  in  pale  yellow  prisms 
permanent  in  the  air;  its  solution  gives  off  nitrogen  when  boiled.  Mercuroso- pi  a- 
tinous  nitrite,  IIg-Pt'(NO-)*.H'0,  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  by 
decomposing  the  potassium-salt  with  a  dilute  slightly  acid  solution  of  mercurous 
nitrate.  Bary to-platinous  nitrate,  Ba"Pt"(N0-)^3ir-0,  is  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  silver-salt  with  chloride  of  barium,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  at  a  gentle 
heat,  in  colourless  octahedral  crystals,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water.  By  decomposing 
the  solution  of  this  salt  with  au  exactly  equivalent  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate  in  a  vacuum,  hydro-platinous  nitrate  or  acid  plati- 
nous nitrite,  HTt"(NO'')^  is  obtained  as  a  red  saline  mass,  composed  of  indistinct 
prismatic  crystals.  Neutral  platinous  nitrite  is  not  known.  (J.  Lang,  J.  pr.  Chem. 
Lxxxiii.  415;  Kep.  Chim.  pure,  iv.  220;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  317.) 

Platinous  sulphite  and  its  double  salts  will  be  described  under  Sulphites. 

PIiATINUIW,  PHOSPHIDE  OP.  Platinum  combines  readily  with  phosphorus, 
becoming  brittle  and  fusible.  Phosphide  of  platinum  is  silver-white,  hard,  has  a 
crystalline  fracture,  and  is  more  fusible  than  silver.  Schrotter,  by  heating  spongy 
platinum  in  an  atmosphere  of  phosphorus-vapour,  has  obtained  a  phosphide  of  platinum 
containing  PtP',  having  a  density  of  8'77. 

PXiATINUBX,  SEliEWISE  OP.  Spongy  platinum  heated  with  pulverised 
selenium  forms  a  greyish  infusible  selenide. 

P3>A.TXITUM,  SXIaXCIBS  OP.  AVhen  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  charcoal- 
powder  is  exposed  in  a  hessian  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  forge-fire,  the  silica  in  the  cru- 
cible is  reduced  by  the  charcoal,  and  the  liberated  silicium  unites  with  the  platinum, 
forming  a  brittle  compound  which  has  a  granular  fracture ;  it  dissolves  very  slowly  in 
nitromuriatic  acid,  because  it  becomes  covered  with  a  layer  of  silicium  which  opposes 
the  further  action  of  the  acid.    (Boussingault,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xvi.  5.) 

Silicium  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible  causes  the  metal  to  fuse  on  the  surface,  and 
imparts  to  it  a  crystalline  texture.  If  the  heat  be  raised  to  whiteness,  the  platinum 
becomes  friable.  Silicide  of  platinum  containing  10  per  cent,  sdicium,  is  hard,  brittle, 
and  fusible  at  a  white  heat. 

By  fusing  platinum  with  excess  of  silicium  in  jjresence  of  crj-olite,  a  white  compound, 
PtSi",  is  formed  having  a  grey,  crystalline  fi-acture.  (AViuckler,  Traiti  dc  Chimiepar 
Peloii.-e  it  Frhny,  3"".  ed.  iii.  1268.) 

PXiATINVnX,    SIXiXCOPIiVORXBE    OP.     The  yellow  solution  of  platinic 
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oxide  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  dries  up  to  a  yellowish-brown  gum,  which  when  rcdis- 
solved  in  water,  leaves  a  brown  basic  salt.  (Berzolius.) 

PIiil.TIM"Cmi,  SUtPHlDES  OP.  Two  sulphides  of  platinum  are  known, 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  oxides. 

Plaiinous  Sulphide,  Pt"S,  is  obtained  by  decomposing  platinous  chloride  with 
sulphydric  acid  or  an  alkahne  sulphide,  or  by  heating  2  pts.  of  sulphur  with  1  pt. 
of  finely  divided  platinum  or  2  pts.  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium.  It  is  a  black 
substance,  permanent  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  scarcely  attacked  by  mineral  acids 
even  with  aid  of  heat.  When  it  is  heated  in  contact  with  the  air,  the  sulphur  burns 
away  and  the  platinum  remains.  According  to  Bottger,  it  acts  upon  alcohol  in  contact 
with  the  air  like  platinum-black,  though  much  less  rapidly. 

IHatinic  Sulphide,  Pf'S^,  is  prepared: — 1.  By  dropping  aqueous  platinic  chlo- 
ride, into  the  solution  of  an  alkaline  sulphydrate,  or  by  passing  sulphydric  gas  through 
a  solution  of  sodic  chloroplatinate.  (The  precipitate  formed  by  sulphydric  acid  in  a 
solution  of  platinic  chloride  detonates  partially  when  heated.) — 2.  By  digesting  1  pt.  of 
platinic  chloride  for  several  days  with  4  pts.  alcohol  and  1  pt.  sulphide  of  carbon.  The 
mixture  then  concretes  into  a  black  mass,  which  when  washed  with  alcohol  and  boiled 
several  times  with  water,  leaves  platinic  sulphide  to  be  dried  in  avacuimi. 

Platinic  sulphide  is  black.  When  heated  in  a  closed  vessel,  it  gives  off  half  its  sul- 
phur and  is  converted  into  platinous  sulphide.  When  it  is  exposed  to  moist  air,  part 
of  its  sulpliur  is  quickly  oxidised  to  sulphuric  acid.  Hot  nitric  acid  converts  it  into 
platinic  sulphite. 

Platinic  sulphide  dissolves  in  alkaline  hydrates,  carbonates  and  sulphides,  forming 
salts  called  snlphoplatinates,  which  are  decomposed  by  acids. 

PIATIWUIW,   SUlPHOCYAWilTES  OP.     See  SuLPHOCYANATES. 

PI.ATINUXVS-BASSS,  AMafEOrJIACAIi.  rReiset,  Compt.  rend.  x.  870  ;  xi. 
711  :  xviii.  1100, — Gros,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  241. — Peyrone,  ibid.  li.  1;  Iv.  205; 
Ixi.  178.— Rae wsky,  ihid.  Lxiv.  .309;  Ixviii.  316.— Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1849, 
p.  273  ;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxvi.  307.— Gm.  xvi.  296  et  srg^.)— The  chlorides,  oxides, 
sulphates  &c.  of  platinum  are  capable  of  taking  up  ammonia,  and  forming  compounds 

which  may  be  represented  as  hydoramines  "|jj2q  |  i  hydrochloramines  "^'jjji"  ^  &c., 

similarly  to  the  ammoniacal  compounds  of  mercury  (iii.  921).  In  tliis  manner  are 
formed  the  five  series  of  compounds  formulated  in  the  following  table,  in  which  R 
denotes  a  monatomic  chlorous  radicle  : 

1.  Diammonio-platinous  compounds 

2.  Tetrammonio-platinoug  compounds 

3.  Diammonio-platinic  compounds 

4.  Tetrammonio-platiuic  compounds 

5.  Octammonio-diplatinic  compounds 

Any  number  of  atoms  of  the  monatomic  radicle  R  maybe  replaced  by  an  equivalent 
quantity  of  another  r.adicle,  mono-  or  polyatomic,  thus  gi\'ing  rise  to  oxyehlorides, 
nitrato-chlorides,  oxalonitrates,  &c. 

1.  Biammonio-platinous  Compounds. — These  compounds  are  formed  bytlie 
action  of  heat  on  those  of  the  following  series,  half  the  ammonia  of  the  latter  being 
then  given  off.  They  are  for  the  most  part  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  in 
ammonia,  reproducing  the  tetrammonio -platinous  compounds  :  they  detonate  when 
heated. 

Chlo 

'  <^ pji  j      — Of  this  compound  there  are  three  isomeric  modifications: 

ti.  Yellow,  obtained  by  adding  hydrochloric  acid,  or  a  soluble  chloride,  to  a  solution  of 
diammonio-platinous  nitrate  or  sulphate,  or  by  boiling  the  green  modification,  y,  with 
nitrate  or  sulphate  of  ammonium,  whereupon  it  dissolves  and  forms  a  solution  which, 
on  cooling,  deposits  the  yellow  salt ; — or,  by  neutralising  a  solution  of  platinous 
chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  ammonium,  heating  the  mixture  to 
Vol.  IV.  XX 
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the  boiling  point,  and  adding  a  quantity  of  ammonia  equal  to  that  already  contained 
in  the  liquid,  filtering  from  a  dingy  green  substance,  which  deposits  after  a  while,  then 
leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  and  decanting  the  supernatant  liquid  as  soon  as  thej'cllow 
salt  is  deposited.  (8.  Red. — If,  in  the  last  mode  of  preparation,  the  carbonate  of 
ammonium,  instead  of  being  added  at  once  in  excess,  be  added  drop  by  drop  to  the 
hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  platinous  chloride,  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  small 
garnet-coloured  crystals  having  the  form  of  six-sided  tables.  This  red  modification 
may  also  be  obtained  in  other  ways  (Peyrone).  7.  Green. — This  modification, 
usually  denominated  the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  was  the  first  discovered  of  the  ara- 
moniacal  platinum  compounds.  It  is  obtained  by  gradually  adding  an  acid  solution 
of  platinous  chloride  to  caustic  ammonia ;  or  by  passing  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  a 
boiling  solution  of  platinio  chloride,  till  it  is  completely  converted  into  platinous  chloride 
(and  therefore  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  sal-ammoniac)  and  neutralising  tlio 
solution  with  ammonia ;  the  compound  is  then  deposited  in  green  needles.  The  same 
modification  of  the  salt  may  also  be  obtained  by  adding  an  acid  solution  of  platinous 
chloride  to  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-jjlatinous  chloride,  N^H'-Pt"Cl-.     Hence  it 

would  appear  that  the  true  formula  of  this  green  salt  is  N^H'^Pt^Cl^  =  Pt"CP.N-H«Pt"CP, 
that  of  the  yellow  or  red  modification  being  simply  N^H°Pt"Cl-.  Either  modification 
of  the  salt,  when  heated  to  300°,  gives  off  nitrogeHj  hydrochloric  acid,  and  sal-ammo- 
niac, and  leaves  a  residue  of  platinum. 

Platinous  chloride  forms  similar  compounds  wdth  ethylamino  and  methylamine 
(p.  679). 

A  red  crystalline  compound  of  diammonio-platinous  eliloride  with  chloride  of  am- 
monium, viz.,  N'H'PtCl-.'iNH'Cl,  is  formed  when  a  .solution  of  tetrammonio-platinous 
chloride  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sal-ammoniac,  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point.  Thus,  when  a  solution  of  platinous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  and  the  green  salt  of  Magnus  thereby  formed  is  heated,  while  still  in  the 
liquid,  with  excess  of  ammonia,  to  convert  it  into  tetrammonio-platinous  chloride,  this 
red  compound  separates  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  together  with  the  tetram- 
monio-platinous chloride.    (Grimm,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xcix.  95.) 

Cyanide,  p|.„|  q^j. — Obtained  by  adding  hydrocyanic  acid  to  a  solution  of  tetram- 
monio-platinous oxide,  cyanide  of  ammonium  being  formed  at  the  same  time  (E  e  i  s  e  t) : 
N'H'=Pt"0  +  4HCy    =    N=H«Pt"Cy=  +  2NH'Cy  +  B.-O. 

Also,  by  digesting  ammonio-platiuous  chloride  with  cyanide  of  silver.  It  crystal- 
lises in  fine  regular  needles  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  soluble  with  tolerable  facility  in 
water  and  ammonia.  A  polymeric  modification  of  thj^  compound,  N*H'^Pt-'Cy'  = 
N*H'-PtCy'.PtCy^,  is  formed  by  passing  cyanogen  gas  into  a  moderately  concen- 
trated solution  of  tetrammonio-platinous  oxide;  the  cyanogen  then  decomposes  the 
water,  forming  hydrocyanic  and  cyanic  acids,  and  the  hydrocyanic  acid  acts  upon  the 
tetrammonio-platinous  oxide,  forming  the  compound  N^H'*Pt-Cy*,  together  with 
ammonia  and  water : 

2N^H'=PtO  +  4HCy    =    N^H'^Pt^Cy*  +  iTsW  +  2H20. 

The  compound  N^H'-'Pt'Cy'  crystallises  out  and  may  be  purified  by  recrystallisation 
from  water.  It  is  also  obtained  by  mixing  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-platinous  chloride 
with  cyanide  of  potassium.  It  forms  crystals  which,  under  the  microscope,  appear  like 
six-sided  tables  arranged  in  stellate  groups ;  it  dissolves  without  decomposition  in 
potash,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  strong  sul- 
phuric and  by  nitric  acid.    (Buckton,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  34.) 

Iodide,  p|."|  p  • — Yellow  powder,  obtained  by  boiling  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 

the  compound  N^II"Pt"I^  It  dissolves  in  ammonia,  and  is  thereby  reconverted  into 
the  latter  compound. 

Oxide,  N-HWO  =    p^"|q'^- — Obtained  by  heating  tetrammonio-platinous  hj-drate 

to  110°.  It  is  a  greyish  mass  which,  when  heated  to  200°  in  a  close  vessel,  gives  off 
water,  ammonia,  and  nitrogen,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  Probably  the  compound 
Pt"N*,  is  first  produced,  and  is  afterwards  resolved  into  nitrogen  and  platinum: 

3N2H»PtO    =    Pt'N^  +  4NH'  +  3H'0. 

The  oxide,  heated  to  200°  in  contact  with  the  air,  becomes  incandescent,  and  burns 
vividly,  leaving  a  residue  of  platinum. 
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Tha  sulphate,  p^^,,  |  gQ^ffO,  and  tho  nitrate,  -p^-^fj^Q^y  iro  obtained  by  boiling 

the  iodide  with  sulphate  and  nitrate  of  silver:  they  are  crystalline  and  have  a  strong 
acid  reaction.  The  sulphate  retains  an  atom  of  crystallisation-water,  which  cannot  be 
removed  withont  decomposing  the  salt. 

2.  Tctrammomo-platiiious  Compotinds. 

Chloride,  p(."[(^j2- — This  compound  is  prejjared  by  boiling  platinous  chloride, 

or  the  green  salt  of  Magnus,  with  aqueous  ammonia  till  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  the  crystallising  point.  Or,  by  passing  sulphurous 
acid  gas  into  tetrachloride  of  platinum  till  the  solution  is  completely  decolorised, 
precipitating  with  carbonate  of  sodium,  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  sodio-platin- 
ous  sulphite  in  hydrochloric  acid,  saturating  tlie  resulting  solution  of  chloride  of 
sodium  and  platinous  chloride  with  ammonia,  and  dissolving  the  precipitate  of  di-  and 
tetrammonio-platinous  chloride  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtered  liquid  on 
Cooling  deposits  the  former,  while  the  tetrammoniacal  compound  remains  in  solution 
and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation,  mixed  however  with  sal-ammoniac.  It  separates 
in  bullsy  crystals  of  a  faint  yellow  colour,  containing  1  at.  water,  which  is  completely 
given  off  at  110°.  At  250°  it  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  diammonio-platinous 
cliloride.  The  anhj-drous  compound  rapidly  aljsurbs  water  from  the  air.  The 
hydrate  does  not  give  off  ammonia  when  treated  with  caustic  alkalis  in  the  cold,  and  is 
but  very  slowly  decomposed  by  them,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

Ethylamine  and  methylamine  form  similar  comjMuuds  with  platinous  chloride, 
(p.  679). 

T(-  trammonio-platinovs  chloride  forms  two  compounds  with  tetrachloride  of  platinum. 
The  first,  whose  formula  is  2N'II''-'Pt"CP.Pt"CP,  is  obtained  as  an  olive-green  pre- 
cipitate on  adding  tetracldoride  of  platinum  to  a  solution  of  tetrammonio-platinous 
chloride;  the  second,  N'H'-Pt"Cl'-.Pt''Cl^,  by  treating  the  preceding  with  excess  of 
tetrachloride  of  platinum. 

Tctramvionio-cuprico-rjlatinous  chloride,  Cu''>p,,  „  is  produced  on  adding  platinic 

Pt"  j 

chloride  to  a  concentrated  ammoniacal  solution  of  cuprous  chloride,  as  a  violet  or  grey 
precipitate  composed  of  prismatic  crystals,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  per- 
manent when  dry,  slowly  decomposed  by  water.  (Mi lion  and  C om ma i lie,  Commit, 
rend.  Ivii.  822.) 

The  bromide  and  iodide  of  this  series  are  obtained  by  treating  the  solution  of 
the  sulphate  with  bromide  or  iodide  of  barium :  they  crystallise  in  cubes. 

Oxide,    p(."|o"" — Obtained  by  decomposing  tho  solution  of  the  sulphate  with 

an  equivalent  quantity  of  baryta-water,  and  evaporating  the  filtrate  in  vacuo.  A  crys- 
talline mass  is  then  left,  containing  the  oxide.  It  is  strongly  alkaline  and  caustic, 
like  potash,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  precipitates  oxide  of  silver 
from  the  solution  of  the  nitrate.  It  is  a  strong  base,  neutralising  acids  completely,  and 
expelling  ammonia  from  its  salts.  It  melts  at  110°,  giving  off  water  and  ammonia, 
and  leaving  diammonio-platinous  oxide.  Its  aqueous  solution  does  not  give  off  ammo- 
nia, even  when  boiled. 

Carbonates. — The  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  anhydirde  rapidly  from  the  air, 
forming  first,  a  neutral  carbonate,  N'H'^Pt"CO'.ir'^0,  and  afterwards  an  acid  salt, 
N^H'-Pf'CO'.H^CO^ 

JJI2  1  H'- > 

1h.fi  stdphate,  p^„ |  gQ,,  and  the  nitrate,  ^^I'^^^Q^y,  are  obtained  by  decom- 
posing the  chloride  with  sulphate  or  nitrate  of  silver  ;  they  are  neutral,  and  crystallise 
easily. 

Sulphites. — The  salt  jS'^^s j^-gQs^i     obtained  by  boiling  the  green  salt  of  Magnus 

in  water  with  an  equal  quantity  of  ammonium-sulphite,  as  a  white  powder,  insoluble 
in  alcohol  and  in  cold  water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  By  prolonged  ebul- 
lition with  excess  of  ammonium-sulphite,  asolution  is  formed  from  which  alcohol  throws 
down  oily  drops,  uniting  into  a  glutinous  mass  of  variable  composition  ;  and  the  alcohol 
used  for  the  precipitation  deposits  after  a  while  small  white  flakes  of  another  sulphite, 

Pt"|(SO')^'    (P^yrone,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixi.  178;  Gm.  vi.  305.) 
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3.  Biammonio-plaiinic  Compounds. 

The  chloride,  -p^^^^^^,,  is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  boiling  water  in 

which  diammonio-platinous  chloride  (the  yellow  modification,  p.  674)  is  suspended. 
This  compound  is  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  very  slight!}'  soluble  in  boiling  water, 
or  in  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  ammonia  at  a  boiling  heat, 
and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  a  yellow  precipitate,  consisting  of  tetrammoniacal 
platinic  chloride.  The  compound  N^ffPfCl'  dissolves  in  boiling  potash  without 
evolving  ammonia.    A  polymeric  compound, 

N'H"'Pt-CP    =  K<H'2Pt"Cl'.Pt-Cl', 
is  obtained  by  passing  chlorine  into  water  in  which  Magnus's  green  salt  is  suspended. 
A  red  crystalline  powder  is  at  first  precipitated,  consisting  of  N^H'^PtCl-.PtCl* ;  but  on 
continuing  the  passage  of  the  chlorine,  this  precipitate  redissolves,  and  the  solution 
yields,  by  evaporation,  tlie  crystalline  compound,  N^ll"Pt-CP. 

H«  f  ^  ^  . 

Nitrates. — An  oxymtrate,  -pn,^ (NO')',  is  obtained  by  boiling  the  chloride, 

N^H^PtCl',  for  several  hours  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  a 
yellow  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

The  normal  nitrate,  p^^,^  >  ^ jfO')*'      obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxynitrate  in  nitric 

acid:  it  is  yellowish,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid. 

The  oxide,  N'H^Pf'O'  =   p^.,,  \  q,,  is  obtained  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  boiling 

solution  of  diammonio-platinic  nitrate  ;  it  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  heavy, 
yellowish,  crystalline  powder,  composed  of  small  shining  rhomboi'dal  prisms ;  it  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  and  resists  the  action  of  boiling  potash.  Heated  in 
a  close  vessel,  it  gives  off  water  and  ammonia,  and  leaves  metallic  platinum.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  dilute  acids,  even  in  acetic  acid,  and  forms  a  large  number  of  crys- 
tallisable  salts,  both  neutral  and  acid,  having  a  yellow  colour,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
water  (Gerhardt,  Compt.  chim.  1849,  p.  273).  Another  compound  of  platinic  oxide 
with  ammonia,  called  fulminaiivg  •platinum,  whose  composition  has  not  been  exactly 
ascertained,  is  produced  by  decomposing  cliloroplatinate  of  ammonium  with  aqueous 
potash.  It  is  a  straw-coloured  powder  which  detonates  slightly  when  suddenly  heated, 
but  strongly  when  exposed  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat. 

The  oxy-oxalate,  pj.i,|(C'^0^)",  is  formed  by  decomposing  the  nitrate  with  oxalate  of 

ammonium.  It  is  a  light  yellow  precipitate,  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  detonating 
when  heated. 

The  sulphate,  pjiv^3o<)2j>  *®  obtained  by  dissolving  the  oxide  in  ddute  sulphuric 

acid  and  evaporating.  It  is  a  yellow  powder,  having  an  acid  taste,  and  soluble  in 
boiling  water. 

4.  Tetrammonio-platinic  Compounds. 
The  oxide  of  this  series  baa  not  yet  been  isolated. 

Chloride,  p).i»f  qj4- — Obtained  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a  solution  of  tetram- 

monio-platinous  chloride  ;  by  dissolving  diammonio-platinic  chloride  in  ammonia,  and 
expelling  the  excess  of  ammonia  by  evaporation  ;  or  by  pirecipitating  a  solution  of 
tetrammonio-platinic  oxynitrate  or  nitrato-chloride  (p.  677)  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  is  white,  and  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in  boiling  water,  from  which  solution 
it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  transparent,  regular  octahedrons,  having  a  faint  yellow 
tint.  When  a  solution  of  this  salt  is  treated  ■with  nitrate  of  silver,  one  half  of  the 
chlorine  is  very  easily  precipitated,  but  to  remove  even  a  small  portion  of  the  remainder 
requires  a  long-continued  action  of  the  silver-salt  (Grimm).  A  compound  having 
the  formida  N<H"'PtCP,  containing,  therefore,  2  at.  CI  and  2  at.  H  less  tlian  the  pre- 
ceding, is  obtained  by  dissolving  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  in  ammonia,  and  pre- 
cipitating by  alcohol ;  but  it  does  not  crystallise,  merely  drying  up  to  a  pale  yellow 
resinous  mass  :  hence  its  composition  is  doubtful. 

Chlorohromide,  H'^N'Pf'Br'Cl*. — Prepared  by  treating  tetrammonio-platinous 
chloride  with  bromine. 
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Nitrates. — A  haaic  nitrate  or  oxynitrate, -p^,,'^{NO^y,  is  produced  by  boiling  the 

nitrato-chloride  b  with  ammonia.  It  is  a  white  amorphous  powder  slightly  soluble  in 
cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water. 

Nitrato-chloride,  -p^A(ts0^y. — This  salt,  discovered  by  Gros,  is  obtained  by 

treating  Magnus's  green  salt  with  strong  nitric  acid.  The  green  compound  first  turns 
brown,  and  is  afterwards  converted  into  a  mixture  of  platinum  and  a  white  powder, 
which  is  dissolved  out  by  lioiling  water,  and  crystallises  on  cooling  in  shining,  flattened, 
colourless  or  pale  yellow  prisms : 

2N^H«PtCl^  +  2nN0'    =    N<H'"PtCl-(N0^)2  +  Pt  +  2HC1. 

This  salt  dissolves  readily  in  water,  especially  when  heated.  The  chlorine  and  pla- 
tinum contained  in  the  solution  cannot  be  detected  by  the  ordinary  reagents  ;  thus 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphydric  acid  yield  but  very  trifling  precipitates  even  after  a  long 
time. 


Oxalochloride,  phtA  (^'O')". — Oxalic  acid  or  an  alkaline  oxalate  added  to  the 
{  Cl- 

solution  of  the  corresponding  sulphato-chloride  or  nitrato-chloride  throws  down  this  salt 
ill  the  form  of  a  white  granular  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water. 

Oxalo-nitrate,  p     (C-0')". — Deposited  as  a  white  crystalline  body  from  the 
^(NO')- 

solution  of  octammonio-diplatiuio  oxalo-nitrate  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

Phosphate-chloride,  -r,  ^A{VO*)"'A'R-0. — Obtained  as  a  crystalline  precipitate 
I  CI 

on  mixing  a  warm  concentrated  solution  of  the  nitrato-chloride  with  trisodic  phos- 
phate ;  from  cold  dilute  solutions  the  salt  crystallises,  after  a  longer  time,  in  radiate 
groups  of  small,  white,  strongly  lustrous  needles.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold, 
and  only  slightly  soluble  in  boiling  water.  (Raewsky.) 

Sulpha  to  -  chloride,        (SO')". — Obtained  by  treating  tetrammonioplatinic  chlo- 

rido  or  nitrato-chloride  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  or  by  mixing  the  solution  of  the 
nitrato-chloride  with  a  strong  solution  of  a  soluble  sulphate.  It  crystallises  in  slender 
needles,  sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  moderately  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  sulphuric 
acid  in  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  barium-salts.  The  sulphato-chloride  is, 
however,  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  either  of  which  takes  the  place  of 
the  sulphm-ic  acid,  reproducing  the  chloride  or  nitrato-chloride.  (Gros.) 


5.  Octammonio-diplatinic  Compounds. 

JJ2). 

Oxyn  itrnte  ov  Basic  Nitrate,  Pt''  mNO^)". — This  salt  is  produced  by  boiling  di- 

Pt'»J  O" 

ammonio-platinous  oxynitrate  (p.  675)  '"•ith  nitric  acid.  It  is  a  colourless,  crystalline, 
detonating  salt,  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water,  more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid.  (Gerhardt.) 

f  N8 

^  Q.J  .* — This  salt,  discovered  by  Eaewsky,  is  formed 
I  CP 

when  Magnus's  green  salt  is  boiled  with  a  large  excess  of  nitric  acid.  Red  fumes  are 
then  evolved,  and  the  resulting  solution  deposits  the  nitrat-oxychloride  in  small  brilliant 
needles  whicli  deflagrate  when  heated,  giving  oif  water  and  sal-ammoniac  and  leaving 
metallic  platinum. 


IP' 

Nitrat-oxychloride,  Pt" 
Pt" 


*  Haewsky  assigns  to  this  s.ilt  the  rnrmtila  SNH'.Pt-Cl'^O'.SN'O'',  which  cont,-jins  2  at.  oxygen  more 
th:in  that  above  given,  and  corresponiiiiig  formula'  to  all  the  other  salts  of  this  series.  Such  formula, 
however,  could  not  he  reduced  to  any  type  similar  lo  those  by  which  the  other  ammoniacal  platinum- 
compounds  are  represented,  and  moreover  Uaewsky's  platinum-determinations  appear  to  be  all  too 
low.  halving  been  m.ide  V>y  a  method  which  almost  necessarily  Involves  a  loss  of  platinum.  Gerhardt 
therefore  proposed  the  lormula?  above  given. 
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The  nitric  acid  in  this  salt  may  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  carbonic  ov 


(CO^)' 
0" 
CP 

ingly  soluble  and  easily  crystallisable. 


oxalio  acid,  yielding  the  salts  I't'' 
Pt" 


H21 

and  Pt" 
Pt" 


Q-  >  ^oth.  of  which  are  spar- 
CP 


H- 


A  basic  oxalonitratc,  Pi" )^p,3,.,,  insoluble  in  water,  is  obtained  by  adding 
Pt"['>^Q,/ 

oxalate  of  ammonium  to  the  oxynitrate.  (Gerhardt.) 

Theories  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Ain7no7iiacal  Tlatiniim- compounds. 

a.  These  compounds  may  be  formulated  as  salts  of  ammonium-bases,  if  it  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  hydrogen  in  the  ammonium-molecule  may  in  some  cases  be  partly 
replaced  by  ammonium  itself,  in  others  by  the  diatomic  radicles,  Pt"CP  and  Pt"0  : 
thus,  taking  the  chlorides  for  example : 


N=H«Pt"CP 

Diammonio- 
platinous  chloride. 

N^H'^PfCP 

Tetrammonio- 
platiuous  chloride. 

N-HTt"CP 

Diammonlo- 
platinic  chloride. 

N^H'-Pt"Cl' 

Tftrammonio- 
platinic  chloride. 

In  like  manner,  diammonio-platinic  oxide,  N-HTt^'O^  may  be  formulated 
as  oxide  of  oxyplatosammouium,  N^[H''(Pt'''0)"].0 ;  diamraouio-platinic  oxynitrate, 
N^mPt-KNO^f 


N'(H<'Pt").CP. 

Chloride  of  Platoso- 
(liaminonium. 

N'[HXNff/Pt"].CP. 

Chloride  of  Diaitimoplaloso- 
diammonium. 

N2[n«(Pt"CP)"].ci-. 

Chloride  of  Chloropiatoso- 
diammonium. 

N<(H'W).CI*. 

Chloride  of  Platino- 
tetraminonium. 


Q.i  ,  as  nitrate  of  oxyplatosodiammmonium,  N-[H^(Pt"0)"].(NO')'; 
Eaewsky's  octammonio-diplatinic-nitratoxychloride. 


"  (I 
e,  N»ff*.Pt=^ 


O",  as  nitrate  of  am- 
CP 

mo-oxychloro-platino-tetrammonium,  N^[H«(NH^)XPt"0)"(Pt"CP)"](NO^)^  &c.,  &c. 

j8.  Gerhardfs  Theory.  Gerhardt  regards  the  ammoniacal  platinum-compounds  as 
salts  of  ammonia-bases  formed  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  two  equivalents  of  platinum 
for  hydrogen  in  a  single  or  double  morecule  of  ammonia,  NH',  admitting,  however,  that 
platinum  may  enter  its  compounds  with  two  diiferent  equivalent  weights,  namely  as 
platinosum  =  98'7  =  Pt,  and  as  jilatinicum  --  49'35  =  pt.  This  being  admitted, 
the  ammonio-platinous  compnxinds  may  be  regarded  as  salts  of  platosamiue  NH'Pt 
and  of  diplatosamine  N'HTt,  and  the  ammonio-platinic  compounds  as  salts  of 
platiuamine  NHpt-  and  of  diplatinamine  N'^H^pt-:  thus 


^(N^HTf'CP) 

Dia'timonio- 
platinous  chloride. 

^(N^H'Tf'CP) 

Tetrrmmonio- 
platinouii  chloride. 

^(N^H'Pf'CP) 

Diammonio- 
platinic  chloride. 

^(N^H'=Pt''Cl') 
Tetrammonio- 
platiiiic  chloride. 

i[N'II".Pt"(NO^)=CP] 

Tetr.iinmonio-platinic 
Nitrato-chloride. 

N''H^*.Pt'(NO^)<CPO 

Octammonio-dipl.iliitic 
nitraloxyclilurule. 


NH-'Pt.HCl. 

llydrochlorate  of 
FUtosaniine. 

N-HTt.HCl. 

Hydrochlorate  of 
Diplatosamine. 

NHpt2.2HCl. 

Dihvdrochlorato 
of  Platinainine. 

N»H'pt-.2HCl. 

llihydrochlorate  of 
Diplatiuamine. 


N=H'pt=}gCl^, 

Chlorhydro-nitrate 
of  Diplatinamine. 

2[2Nm'pt'jfH%,].H^O 


Scsquiclilorhydroni  irate 
of  Uiplatiiiainiiic 
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These  fonnulce,  however,  .as  well  as  those  based  on  the  ammonium- typo  (p.  678), 
must  be  regarded  merely  as  numerical  expressions,  and  not  by  any  means  as  repre- 
sentations of  the  rational  constitution  of  the  compounds. 

PXiATZirirMC-BASES,  ORCAirxc.  Methylamine  and  etiiylamine  act  readily 
at  ordinary  temperatures  on  platinous  chloride  suspended  in  water,  forming  compounds 
analogous  in  composition  and  properties  to  Magnus's  green  salt  (p.  674).   The  methyl- 

amine-salt,  (CIPN)WCl'  =  Pt"CP.(CIPN)Tt"Cl-,  is  a  chrome-green  powder;  the 

cthi/laminc-salt,  (C-H'N)'Pt-Cl*,  is  chamois-coloured;  both  are  insoluble  in  water.  The 
methylamine  salt  boiled  in  a  sealed  flask  with  excess  of  methylamine,  gradually 
dissolves,  leaving  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  black  detonating  substance  analogous  to 
fulminating  platinum  (p.  676),  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  ultimately 
solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  the  salt  (CII^N)'Pt"Cl^,  analogous  to  tctrammonio- 
platinous  chloride  (p.  675).  Ihe.  ethylaminc-salt  (C^H'N)\Pt' CP,  prepared  in  like 
manner,  crystallises  in  splendid  colourless  prisms  containing  2  at.  water,  moderately 
soluble  in  water,  sparingly  so  in  alcohol.  This  salt  treated  with  sulphate  of  silver 
yields  chloride  of  silver,  and  tetrcthylammonio-plalinous  sulphate  (C-H'N)^Pt"(SO'), 
in  colourless  crystals  of  considerable  size.    (Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxx.  443.) 

ChinoUnc  heated  to  boiling  with  platinous  chloride  forms  a  pale  yellow  powder, 
(C"H'N)-.Pt"CP,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  excess  of  chino- 
line,  forming  a  solution  from  which  acids  throw  down  the  yellow  hydrochlorate, 
(C''H'N)'.Pt"Cl-.2HCl:  this  latter,  when  boiled  with  chinolino,  is  reconverted  into  the 
original  substance.    (Gr.  Williams,  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  357.) 

Piperidinc  forms  under  similar  circumstances,  and  with  energetic  action,  a  yellow 
compound  (C^II"N)''Pt"CP,  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  boiling  water.  (Gr.  Williams.) 

FI.ATXSrunX-BX.ACK.    See  Platiitom  (p.  666). 

PX.ATXM'Uni-ORE  or  Native  Platinum.  This  ore  is  usually  found  in  auriferous 
alluvial  sand  or  drift,  in  thin  scales  or  irregular  grains  not  exceeding  the  size  of  a 
small  pea,  occasionally  however  in  larger  masses  or  nuggets  ;  one  of  these  weighing 
800  grammes  was  found  in  the  gold  mine  of  Condoto,  Peru;  and  in  the  mines  of 
Demidoif  in  the  Ural,  masses  have  been  found  weighing  6^,  9,  and  9h  kilogrammes. 

Platinum-ore  is  composed  essentially  of  platinum,  iridium,  osmium,  palladium, 
rhodium,  ruthenium,  iron,  copper,  and  osraide  of  iridium,  with  which  also  are  associated 
chrome-iron,  titaniferous  iron,  small  scales  of  alloys  of  gold  and  silver,  small  hyacinths, 
and  small  quantities  of  mercury  and  sand. 

.  Analyses:  a.  From  Giroblagodat  in  the  Ural;  non-magnetic:  o.  byBerzeliiis 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xiii.  435,  527,  653);  /8.  by  Glaus,  Bdtriigc  cur  Gcschichte  der  Platin- 
metalle,  Dorpat,  1864,  p.  60). — h.  From  Nischue  Tagilsk:  a.  by  Osann  {Eammelshcrg's 
Mincralchcmic,  p.  11);  (8.  Very  dark  grey;  magnetic;  y.  Dark  grey,  non-magnetic 
grains  (Berzelius). — c.  From  Barbacon,  Oregon:  larger  grains  (Berzelius). — 
d.  From  the  same  locality  (Glaus). — e.  From  Borneo  :  small  grains  (after  deduction 
of  3-8  per  cent.osmide  of  iridium  and  0'2  gold  (Bo eking,  Ann.  Gh.  Pharm.  xcvi.  243). 
—f.  From  the  same:  laminae  or  flat  grains  (after  deduction  of  3'97  per  cent,  gold  and 
8-83  insoluble  matter,  containing  osmide  of  iridium  and  1'63  per  cent,  cupric  and  ferric 
oxides)  (Bleckerode,  Pogg.  Ann.  ciii.  656). 


Platinum 

Rhodium 

Iridium 

( )smium* 

I'alladium  . 

Iron  .... 

Gopper 

Admixtures,  osmiri- ) 
dium  &c,  ) 

a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

/• 

a. 

86-50 
1-15 

110 

8-32 

0-  45 

1-  40 

/3. 

85-97 
0-96 
0-98 
0-54 
0-75 
6-54 
0-86 

2-10 

a. 

83-07 

0-  59 

1-  91 

0-  26 
10-79 

1-  30 

1-80 

;9. 
78-94 
0-86 
4-97 

0-28 
11  04 

0-  70 

1-  96 

7- 

73-58 

1-  15 

2-  35 

0-30 
12-98 
5-20 

2-30 

84-30 
3-46 
1-46 
1-03 
1-06 
5-31 
0-74 

0-72t 

84-80 
2-07 
1-02 
1-01 
1-00 
8-28 
0-64 

86-10 

0-69 
0-31 

11-12 
0-14 

82-05 

0-  59 
716 

1-  34 
1-69 
6-78 
0-39 

98-92 

98-70 

99-72 

98-75 

97-86 

98-08 

98-82 

98-36 

100-00 

*  The  loss  consists  partly  of  osmium.  t  Quartz. 
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'  The  following  table  contains  the  results  of  analyses  of  platinum-ore  from  various 
localities  by  Deville  and  De bray. 


Columbia. 

California. 

Orfgon. 

Spain. 

Auatralia. 

Rufiia. 

PUlinum  . 

80-20 

80-00 

7G-82 

85-.50 

79- 8  i 

76-50 

51  45 

45-70 

59-8 

61-40 

77-50 

76-4 

Iridium  . 

0-8.'> 

1-55 

1-lM 

1-05 

4-20 

0-85 

0-40 

0  95 

2-2 

1-10 

1-45 

4-3 

Ithodium  .       >  . 

1-40 

•2-50 

1-22 

l-OO 

0  65 

1-95 

0-65 

2  6i 

1-5 

1-85 

2  80;  0-3 

Palladium 

O-.'iO 

l-Oii 

1-14 

0-60 

1-95 

1-30 

0-15 

0-85 

1-5 

1-80 

0-85 

1-4 

Gold 

1  OH 

1-50 

1-22 

0-SO 

0-.55 

1-'2(1 

0-85 

3-15 

2-4 

1"2" 

* 

0-4 

Copper    .  , 

(1  60 

O-e.'i 

0  88 

1-40 

0-75 

1-25 

2- 15 

1-05 

1-1 

1-10 

2-15 

41 

Iron  .... 

7-8(1 

7-20 

7-43 

6-75 

4-45 

6-10 

4-.-50 

6  80 

4-3 

4-.55 

9-60 

11  7 

Osm-iridium  . 

0  95 

IMO 

7-9S 

1-10 

4-95 

7-55 

37-30 

2-85 

25  0 

26  00 

2-35 

0  5 

Sand .... 

0-95 

4-35 

2-41 

2-95 

•2-60 

1-50 

3-00 

35-95 

1-2 

1-20 

1-00 

1-4 

Osmium  and  loss  . 

0-05 

1-25 

0-05 

0-8 

2-30 

100"2S 

100-15 

100-28 

101-15 

10000 

100-00 

10025 

100-00 

99-8 

100-20 

100-00 

100  5 

IMCetbods  of  Analysis,  The  "first  complete  method  of  analysing  platinum-ore  was 
given  by  Berzelius  iu  1828  ;  this  will  be  found  fully  described  in  G))i(li7i's  Ifandhooi 
(vi.  259 — 264).  Claus  in  185-1  {Bcitrage  zur  Gischichtc  dcr  Platinnutalh)  proposed 
a  simpler  and  in  some  respects  more  exact  method,  and  recently  another  method  has 
been  devised  by  Deville  and  Debray  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  Ivi.  385;  Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  243). 

Clauses  Method,  a.  Mcclianical  preparation  of  the  ore  and  solution  in  nitro- 
muriatic  acid. — This  part  of  the  operation  is  performed  by  Claus  in  the  same  manner 
as  by  Berzelius. 

The  ore,  after  being  frepd  from  grains  of  foreign  matter  by  mechanical  separation, 
and  by  the  magnet,  is  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  wliicli  dissolves  ferric 
oxide  and  metallic  iron.  It  is  then  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort  having  a  cooled 
receiver  adapted  to  it,  with  concontrated  hydrochloric  acid,  to  which  strong  nitric  acid 
is  added  from  time  to  time,  as  the  action  diminishes  in  intensity.  An  excess  of  niti-ic 
acid  must  be  avoided,  because  it  would  decompose  the  chloride  of  iridium,  and  cause 
the  separation  of  oxide  of  iridium  on  evaporation.  The  heat  is  continued  till  the 
residue  in  the  retort  becomes  syrupy  and  solidifies  on  cooling ;  the  saline  mass  is 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water;  and  the  solution  is  carefully  decanted  from 
the  insoluble  residue.  The  distillate,  which  has  a  yellowish  colour  arising  from  cliloride 
of  platinum  which  has  spirted  over,  is  then  poured  upon  the  residue,  and  distilled 
again,  witliout  boiling,  whereupon  a  colourless  distiUate  of  dilute  osmic  acid  is  obtained. 
Shnuld  the  residue  still  contain  any  soluble  matter,  it  must  be  again  treated  in  the 
same  manner  with  aqua-regia. 

The  distillate  is  neutralised  -nath  ammonia  or  lime  ;  saturated  with  sulphj-dric  acid 
gas  in  a  bottle  nearly  filled  with  it ;  and  set  aside  for  some  days  with  the  bottle  closed 
till  the  precipitate  settles  down  ;  after  which  the  watery-  liquid  is  separated  from  the 
sulphide  of  osmium  liy  decantation  and  filtering.  In  this  manner  the  quantity  of 
osmiiim  in  the  distillate  is  determined  (p.  214). 

/3.  Srparation  of  the  other  metals. — The  mode  of  separation  is  founded :  first,  on  the 
insolubility  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium,  and  the  corresponding  salts  of  iridium, 
osmium  and  ruthenium,  also  of  chlororuthenite  of  ammonium,  in  sal-ammoniac  solution ; 
secondly,  on  the  solubility  of  chloriridite  of  ammonium  (iii.  318),  and  of  the  cor- 
responding rhodium-salt  in  sal-ammoniac  solution  ;  and  thirdly,  on  the  convertibility 
of  cliloriridate  of  ammonium  into  chloriridite  by  the  action  of  sulphydric  acid. 

The  solution  containing  the  platinum  &c.,  after  being  separated  from  the  residue, 
is  evaporated  to  dryness  over  the  water-bath  in  a  porcelain  basin,  and  heated  for  some 
time  in  a  sand-bath  to  140" — 150°  in  order  to  convert  tlie  tetrachloride  of  iridium  into 
trichloride.  A  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  added  ;  the  whole  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac;  and  the  resulting  pre- 
cipitate of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  is  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed  with 
dilute  sal-ammoniac,  then  with  alcohol  of  0-80°  :  when  di-ied  and  weighpd  it  gives  the 
quantity  of  platinum.  This  platinum  contains  merely  a  small  quantity  of  iridium, 
from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  solution  in  uitromuriatic  acid  containing  an  excess  of 
nitric  acid.  The  iridium  is  then  left  behind,  and  maybe  calcined  with  the  filter,  then 
reduced  by  hydrogen  and  weighed. 

The  mother-liquors  from  which  the  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  has  spparatcd,  nro 
mixed  with  the  wash-waters,  and  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  current  of  chlorine  till 
they  assume  the  brown-red  colour  of  tetrachloride  of  iridium,  then  evaporated  to 
dryness  over  the  water-bath  ;  and  the  dry  mass  reduced  to  fine  powder  is  treated  with 
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alcohol  of  80  per  cent,  till  the  washings  become  quite  colourless.  The  filtered  liquid 
contains  all  the  iron  and  copper — which  may  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  methods — 
with  scarcely  any  traces  of  the  platinura-inetals. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  alcohol  contains  all  the  platinum-metals  except  osmium  ; 
the  quantity  of  ruthenium  in  it  is  however  too  small  to  bo  estimated.  By  washing  it 
with  a  dilute  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  till  the  liquid,  which  is  red  at  first,  runs  off 
colourless,  the  rhodium  and  palladium  are  entirely  dissolved,  while  platinum  and 
iridium  remain  behind  (A).  The  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  dry  n  siduo 
is  calcined  in  a  closed  phitinum  crucible,  then  reduced  by  hydrogen,  and  the  mixturo 
of  rhodium  and  palladium  is  weighed.  The  two  metals  are  then  treated  with  nitro- 
muriatic  acid ;  the  resulting  solution,  which  contains  all  the  palladium  together  with 
a  little  rhodium,  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  mixed  with  a  drop  of  caustic  soda- 
solution,  and  precipitated  with  cyanide  of  mercury  ;  and  the  precipitate,  after  washing, 
drying,  and  ignition,  is  reduced  with  hydrogen  and  weighed  as  palladium.  The 
quantity  of  tliis  metal  deducted  from  the  total  weightof  the  two  metals,  gives  the  weight 
of  the  rhodium. 

The  residue  (A)  containing  platinum  and  iridium  is  heated  with  water  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  aqueous  sulpliydric  acid,  sufficient  to  convert  the 
tetrachloride  of  iridium  into  trichloride.  The  liquid,  highly  concentrated  but  not 
filtered,  is  next  mixed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  whereby  all  the  platinum 
is  precipitated,  and  the  iridium  retained  in  solution.  The  liquid  is  filtered;  the  pre- 
cipitate washed  with  a  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac ;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to 
dryness;  the  salt  carefully  ignited ;  and  the  iridium  weighed  after  reduction  in  a 
stream  of  hydrogen.  The  platinum-salt  is  likewise  ignited,  and  the  quantity  of 
platinum  which  remains  is  added  to  that  previously  obtained.  To  prevent  loss,  it  is 
advisable  to  wrap  up  the  saline  mixture,  which  contains  a  large  quantity  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  in  filter-paper,  and  ignite  it  as  carefully  as  possible. 

The  residue  insoluble  in  nitromuriatic  acid  is  disintegrated,  according  to  Wohler's 
method  (iii.  314),  by  mixing  it  with  chloride  of  sodium,  and  igniting  it  three  times 
in  a  stream  of  moist  chlorine.  The  mass  is  then  digested  several  times  with  water, 
and  the  united  solutions,  which,  besides  a  large  quantity  of  common  salt,  contain  all 
the  platinum-metals  (but  only  a  small  quantity  of  palladium)  and  considerable 
quantities  of  iron  and  copper,  are  strongly  concentrated  and  treated  with  chlorine  to 
convert  the  trichloride  of  iridium  into  tetrachloride.  A  strong  solution  of  sal-ammoniac 
is  then  added,  which  after  a  while  throws  down  the  whole  of  the  platinum,  iridium, 
ruthenium,  and  osmium,  while  rhodium,  palladium,  iron  and  copiper  remain  in  solution. 
The  precipitate  is  washed  with  water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  then  dissolved  in 
boihng  water,  and  the  solution  is  kept  for  some  time  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  mixed  with 
a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  osmium  and  ruthenium.  To  separate 
these  metals,  the  precipitate  is  fused  in  a  silver  crucible  with  a  mixture  of  2  pts.  nitrate 
aud  1  pt.  hydrate  of  potassium,  and  the  fused  mass  is  treated  with  distilled  water, 
whereby  a  solution  of  osmiate  and  rutheniate  of  potassium  is  obtained.  The  ruthenium 
is  then  precipitated  as  trioxide  by  nitric  acid,  and  separated  from  any  osmium  that  it 
may  still  contain  by  distillation  with  nitric  acid;  the  osmium  in  the  solution  is  like- 
wise separated  in  the  same  manner.  The  residue  containing  ruthenium  and  nitrate  of 
potassium  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  liquid  is  concentrated  by  evapora- 
tion. On  cooling  it  deposits  crystals  of  nitre,  and  the  mother-liquor,  on  further  con- 
centration, deposits  chlororutheniate  of  potassium,  from  which  the  ruthenium  may  be 
separated  in  the  metallic  state  (sec  Eutiienium). 

The  solution  containing  the  platiuimi  and  iridium  is  treated  for  the  separation  of 
these  metals  in  the  manner  above  described.    See  also  Osmiridtom  (p.  240). 

Bi'villc  and  Dchray's  method. — 1.  To  determine  the  sand  (ciuartz,  zircon, 
chrome-iron,  and  titauiferous  iron),  2  grammes  of  the  ore  are  fused  in  a  small  earthen 
crucible,  with  7  to  10  grammes  of  pure  granulated  silver  aud  10  grammes  of  fused  borax ; 
and  after  cooluig,  the  button  of  silver  which'  contains  the  osmium,  pilatinum,  and  all 
the  other  metals,  is  detached,  and  digested  if  necessary,  with  weak  hydrofluoric  acid, 
1o  remove  the  last  portions  of  borax, — then  dried,  heated  to  redness,  and  weighed. 
The  weight  of  the  button  deducted  from  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  the  ore  and  the 
silver  employed,  gives  the  quantity  of  sand  in  the  ore. 

2.  To  determine  the  Osm iridium. — Two  grammes  of  the  ore  are  digested 
at  TO-'  with  nitromuriatic  acid  (composed  of  2  vols,  strong  hydrochloric  and  1  vol. 
strong  nitric  acid)  till  the  platinum  &e.  is  completelj'  dissolved,  renewing  the  nitro- 
muriatic acid  till  it  no  lorger  becomes  coloured  after  12  or  15  hours'  action.  The 
solution  is  very  carefully  decanted  from  the  residue  (any  spangles  of  osmiridium 
that  it  may  deposit  on  standing  being  collected  on  a  filter  and  added  to  the  residne) ; 
and  this  residue  is  thoroughly  washed  by  decantation,  then  dried  aud  weighed.  The 
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difference  between  this  weight  and  tluit  of  the  sand  previously  determined  gives  the 
weight  of  the  osmiridiurn. 

The  reguline  mass  free  from  sand,  oLtained  in  the  first  stage  of  the  process,  may  also 
be  used  for  the  estimation  of  the  osmiridiurn,  the  silver  contained  in  it  being  dissolved 
out  by  nitric  acid,  and  the  residue,  which  contains  the  osmiridiurn,  treated  in  the 
manner  just  described. 

3.  To  determine  the  platinum  and  iridium,  the  solution  obtained  by  treating  the 
ore  with  nitromuriatic  acid  is  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat;  the  residue 
is  treated  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  (in  which  it  should  dissolve  completely),  then 
with  a  volume  of  pure  alcohol  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  water;  a  large  excess  of  pure 
crystallised  chloride  of  ammonium  is  added;  and  the  liquid  is  gently  warmed  till  the 
sal-ammoniac  is  nearly  dissolved,  then  stirred,  and  left  at  rest  for  24  hours.  The 
resulting  precipitate  containing  the  platinum  and  iridium  (but  not  the  whole)  is  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  washed  with  alcohol  of  75  per  cent.,  then  dried  and  ignited  at  the  lowest 
possible  temperature — strips  of  paper  moistened  with  oil  of  turpentine  being  repeatedly 
thrown  into  the  crucible  after  the  filter  has  been  burned,  in  order  to  reduce  the  oxide 
of  iridium  and  expel  the  last  traces  of  osmium, — and  finally  heated  to  whiteness  till  the 
weight  becomes  constant.  The  mixture  of  platinum  and  iridium  thus  obtained  is 
weighed  and  digested  at  40° — 50°,  with  nitromuriatic  acid  diluted  with  four  or  five 
times  its  weight  of  water,  the  liquid  being  renewed  from  time  to  time  till  it  no  longer 
becomes  coloured;  the  undissolved  portion  is  pure  iridium.  The  liquid  decanted  from 
the  above-mentioned  precipitate  (containing  platinum  and  iridium)  formed  by  the 
sal-ammoniac,  is  evaporated  till  a  great  part  of  the  sal-ammoniac  has  erj'stallised  out, 
and  filtered  when  cold  ;  it  then  deposits  a  small  additional  quantity  of  platiniforous 
chloriridiate  of  ammonium,  which  is  to  be  washed  with  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  then 
with  alcohol,  and  treated  as  above. 

4.  Tlie  alcoholic  liquid  freed  from  platinum  and  iridium  by  precipitation  with  sal- 
ammoniac  stiU  contains  palladium,  iron,  copper,  gold  and  rhodium.  It  is  freed  from 
alcohol  by  warming,  from  sal-ammoniac  by  digestion  with  excess  of  nitric  acid  (which 
resolves  this  salt  into  nitrogen  and  hydrochloric  acid),  then  evaporated  nearly  to  dry- 
ness. The  residue  is  completely  dried  in  a  porcelain  crucible  which  can  be  covered, 
then  moistened  with  concentrated  aqueous  sulphide  of  ammonium,  carefully  and  com- 
pletely dried  after  addition  of  2  or  3  pts.  of  pure  flowers  of  sulphur,  and  finally 
heated  to  bright  redness,  the  porcelain  crucible  being  placed  within  a  covered  earthen 
crucible,  so  that  lumps  of  charcoal  may  be  placed  between  the  two,  and  ignited  from 
above  downwards.  The  weighed  contents  of  the  crucible,  consisting  of  reduced  palla- 
dium, sulpliide  of  iron,  Fe'S^,  sulphide  of  copper,  Cu'S,  and  metallic  gold  and  rhodium, 
are  digested  for  some  time  at  70°  nith  rather  strong  nitric  acid,  which  dissolves 
palladium,  iron  and  copper;  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  dryness  ;  the  residue  heated 
to  dull  redness ;  and  the  ignited  mass  treated  with  somewhat  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
which  dissolves  the  iron  and  copper  as  ferric  and  cupric  chlorides,  leaving  palladium 
undissolved.  On  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness  at  1 00°,  and  treating  the  residue 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  the  copper  dissolves  as  cupric  chloride,  while  the  iron 
remains  as  ferric  oxide.  The  ammoniaeal  solution  is  concentrated,  the  copper  converted 
into  nitrate  by  addition  of  nitric  acid  and  evaporation,  then  into  cupric  oxide  by 
igniting  the  residue,  and  weighed  in  that  form.  Lastly,  the  portion  of  the  contents  of 
the  porcelain  crucible,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  consisting  of  gold  and  rhodium,  is 
digested  in  weak  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  dissolves  the  gold  and  leaves  the  rhodium. 

It  is  by  this  method  that  the  analyses  of  platinum-ore,  the  results  of  which  are  given 
at  page  680,  were  made.  For  the  commercial  assay  of  platinum-ores,  DeviUe  and 
Debray  give  the  following  method. 

The  gold  is  extracted  by  repeatedly  treating  the  ore  with  small  quantities  of  mer- 
cury and  weighed  after  distilling  off  the  mercury  from  the  liquid  amalgam.  This  pro- 
cess makes  the  amount  of  gold  rather  too  small ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  obtained 
slightly  in  excess  by  treating  the  ore  with  weak  nitromuriatic  acid,  evaporating,  and 
igniting  the  residue. 

The  sand  is  determined  as  above  described  (p.  681). 

To  determine  the  platinum,  50  gnns.  of  the  ore  are  fused  with  75  grms.  of  purelead, 
50  grms.  of  pure  well  crystallised  galena,  and  10  to  15  grms.  of  borax,  the  heat  being 
raised  to  the  melting  point  of  silver  and  kept  at  that  temperature  till  no  more  grains 
of  platinum  can  be  perceived  on  stirring  the  fused  mass  with  a  pipe-stem,  after  which 
the  heat  is  increased  and  50  grms.  of  litharge  are  gradually  added  in  proportion  as  it 
is  reduced.  The  whole  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  regidine  mass,  after  being  cleansed 
from  slag,  is  weighed.  The  mass,  weighing  about  200  grms.,  contains  the  platinum- 
mctals  alloyed  with  le:ii,  also  the  osmide  of  iridium  mixed  up  with  its  lower  part, 
wliilo  the  iron  and  copper  have  passed  into  the  slag.  The  lower  portion  of  this  regulus 
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is  next  sawn  off;  the  upper  (amounting  to  about  ^".tlis  of  the  whole)  is  weighed  together 
with  the  shavings;  a  portion  of  it,  amountuig  to  ith,  is  cupelled  with  an  exactly  weighed 
portion  of  silver  (equal  to  5  or  6  times  the  weight  of  platinum  supposed  to  he  present), 
and  if  necessary  with  an  additional  quantity  of  lead,  at  the  temperature  required  for  a 
gold  assay.  Tin-  platinum  then  remains  alloyed  with  silver,  and  tho  weight  of  the 
latter,  diminished  by  that  of  the  silver  added,  gives  the  weight  of  tho  platinum,  and 
ten  times  this  weight  is  tho  total  amount  of  platinum  in  the  portion  of  ore  taken  for  the 
assay.  This  result  is  however  affected  with  a  slight  error,  arising  from  the  small 
quantity  of  osmiridium  in  tho  lower  part  of  the  regulus.  To  avoid  this  source  of  inac- 
curacy, the  following  method  may  be  adopted. 

The  lower  part  (y^th)  of  the  regulus  is  heated  with  ten  times  its  weight  of  nitric  acid 
diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  till  all  the  lead  is  dissolved,  and  nothing  is  left 
but  a  fine  powder  consisting  of  pdatinum  and  osmiridium.  This  residue,  after 
being  carefully  washed  by  decantation,  first  with  acidulated,  then  with  pure  warm 
water,  is  dried  and  weighed,  then  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  whicli  dissolves  out 
the  platinum  ;  and  the  osmiridium  which  remains  undissolved  is  finally  washed,  dried, 
and  weighed.  Its  weight,  deducted  from  that  of  the  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
gives  the  weight  of  the  platinum. 

The  proportion  of  platinum  found  by  tho  assay  must  however  be  diminished  by 
about  4  per  cent,  to  allow  fur  tiic  pialladium,  rhodium,  and  iridium  which  exist  in  the 
ore  always  to  the  amount  of  4  to  5  per  cent.,  and  are  not  separated  by  the  process  just 
described. 

Platinum-residues. — For  the  analysis  of  the  matters  which  remain  undissolved 
when  platinura-oro  is  digested  in  nitromuriatic  acid  (insoluble  residues),  and  for  thoso 
obtained  by  precipitation  with  nu'tallie  iron  from  the  solution  previously  freed  from 
platinum  and  palladium  (precipitated  residues),  Dcville  and  Debray  give  the  following 
methods. 

a.  The  insoluble  residues  contain  all  the  platinum-metals,  but  consist  chiefly  of  osmi- 
ridium and  sand  in  very  variable  proportions.  50  grms.  of  the  residue  are  introduced 
into  a  crucible  togctlier  with  150  to  200  grms.  litharge  and  50  to  100  grms.  lead — the 
lead  at  the  bottom,  then  the  mixture  of  platinum-residue  and  litharge,  and  piu:e 
litharge  at  the  top — and  heated  to  redness  for  half-an-hour,  stirring  from  time  to  time 
with  an  earthenware  rod  ;  after  which  the  crucible  is  left  to  cool  and  tho  regulinc  mass 
is  freed  from  slag  (the  litharge  may  bo  completely  removed  by  a  few  hours'  treatment 
with  hot  acetic  acid  and  subsequent  brushing).  This  mass  is  treated  ■n-ith  dilute  nitric 
acid  at  100°  till  the  lead  is  completely  dissolved ;  the  solution,  which  contains  lead  and 
pialladium,  is  freed  from  lead  by  a  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  tlicn  evaporated 
nearly  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  120°  ;  the  residue  is  treated  with 
water;  and  from  the  resulting  solution,  the  palla di um  is  precipitated  as  cyanide. 
The  residue  left  xnidissolved  by  the  nitric  acid  is  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling 
water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitric  acid;  then  dried  and  weighed  (let  the  weight  be 
called  A) ;  treated  with  nitromuriatic  acid,  which  quickly  dissolves  the  platinum 
together  with  a  little  iridium  and  rhodium;  and  the  weight  (B)  of  tlie  undissolved 
matter  is  determined  :  tliis  is  osmiridium.  The  nitromuriatic  acid  solution  contains 
chiefly  platinum,  the  quantity  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  A  —B.  Its  weight  may 
bo  more  exactly  determined,  together  with  that  of  the  iridium,  by  precipitating  a 
finely  divided  mixture  of  the  two  metals  in  the  manner  given  at  page  681,  and  dis- 
solving out  the  platinum  with  weak  nitromuriatic  acid.  The  rhodium  may  also  be 
determined  by  the  method  already  given  for  the  analysis  of  platinum-ores. 

j3.  The  in-eeipitatecl  residues  are  analysed  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  a  smaller 
quantity,  however,  viz.  10  grms.,  being  taken,  and  fused  with  10  to  15  grms.  lead  and 
30  to  40  grms.  litharge.  The  resulting  metallic  mass  contains — besides  lead,  which 
must  bo  carefully  precipitated  as  sulphnte — palladium,  to  be  precipitated  as  cyanide 
in  the  manner  above  described,  and  rhodium,  which  may  be  determined  by  evapo- 
rating the  filtered  liquid  to  dryness,  and  reducing  the  residue  with  addition  of  suljihur 
in  the  manner  described  at  page  682,  No.  4.  From  the  residue  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
the  platinum  is  dissolved  by  nitromuriatic  acid,  together  with  small  quantities  of< 
iridium  and  rhodium,  to  be  determined  by  methods  already  detailed,  and  there 
then  remains  a  residue  consisting  chiefly  of  i  ridium  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  osmiridiuni  (which  was  probably  su.spendcd  in  the  liquids  from  which  the  pre- 
cipitated residues  were  obtained).  The  slag,  consisting  chiefly  of  litharge,  contains  tho 
iron  andcopiper  which  were  present  in  the  precipitated  residues. 

Tho  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  several  platinum  residues  made  by 
this  method. 
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Insoluble  Bcsidues. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

a 

9 

Osmiridium  . 

12-35 

34-00 

29-15 

92-50 

96-10 

94-20 

26-60 

83-60 

60-10 

Palladium  . 

0'18 

0-02 

0-02 

0-02 

070 

0-37 

Platinum  with,  traces  of ) 
Iridium     .        .  J 

0-53 

0-90 

0-78 

0-18 

0-86 

7-00 

2-14 

Rhodium  . 

015 

0-13 

0-10 

0-20 

0-88 

0-20 

1-36 

Sand  .... 

86-79 

66-00 

69-82 

6-60 

3-50 

4-04 

65-50 

16-40 

36-03* 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Precipitated  Residues. 


a. 

b. 

Palladium  ..... 

0-8 

Osmiridium 

2-2 

Platinum  ..... 

0-8 

Palladium  . 

1-2 

Rhodium  ..... 

21 

Platinum  . 

0-5 

Rhodium,  Iridium  and  Osmiridium 

21-8 

Iridium 

.  23-3 

Common  metals  .... 

74-2 

Rhodium 

6-4 

Common  metals 

.  66-4 

100-0 

100-0 

a.  From  the  Russian  mint :  small  irregular  masses. 
h.  Black  powder  with  crystalline  scales. 


Analysis  of  Osmiridium  according  to  Deville  and  Debray. — The  sand  is  first 
determined  by  the  method  already  given  (p.  681).  The  osmiridium  is  then  disinte- 
grated by  fusion  with  metallic  zinc  as  described  under  Ieidii'm  (iii.  315),  then  mixed 
with  5  pts.  of  barium-peroxide,  or  3  pts.  peroxide  and  1  pt.  nitrate  of  barium,  and 
heated  moderately  for  an  hour  or  two  in  a  silver  crucible  having  a  close-fitting  cover. 
The  mass  when  cold  is  detached  by  pressing  the  sides  of  the  crucible,  and  transferred 
to  a  capacious  porcelain  dish,  in  which  it  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a  little 
nitric  acid  (care  being  taken  to  avoid  loss  by  spirting).  The  mixture  is  heated  to 
boiling  till  the  odour  of  osmie  acid  has  entirely  disappeared,  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness slowly  and  at  a  moderate  heat ;  the  residue  is  digested  with  warm  water  and  a 
little  acid ;  and  the  solution  is  decanted  from  a  small  portion  of  silica  and  osmiridium, 
the  weight  of  the  latter  being  determined  and  allowed  for.  From  the  solution  the 
barium  is  precipitated  by  a  quantity  of  titrated  sulphuric  acid,  equivalent  to  the  weight 
of  the  peroxide  and  nitrate  of  barium  used  (a  very  slight  excess,  however,  does  no  harm) ; 
the  tiltrate  is  treated  with  sal-ammoniac  to  precipitate  the  iridium,  ruthenium  and 
platinum  ;  this  precipitate  is  reduced;  the  platinum  is  dissolved  out  of  it  by  dilute 
nitromuriatic  acid ;  and  the  residue  is  fused  with  nitrate  and  hydrate  of  potassium, 
whereby  it  is  resolved  into  iridium  which  remains  almost  unattacked,  and  ruthenium 
which  dissolves.  The  rhodium  (together  witli  any  iron  and  copper  that  may  be  pre- 
sent) remains  in  the  liquid  from  which  the  iridium  &c.  has  been  precipitated  by  sal- 
ammoniac,  and  is  reduced  therefrom  by  the  method  already  described  (p.  682).  The 
osmium  is  estimated  by  loss,  a  method  which  Deville  and  Debray  regarded  as  more 
trustworthy  than  the  coUection  of  tlie  osmic  acid  and  the  determination  of  the  osmium 
therefrom. 

The  composition  of  several  samples  of  the  mineral  as  determined  by  Deville  and 
Debray,  and  others,  is  given  iinder  Ieidosmine  (iii.  324). 

PIiATlOTUlW-KESIBUBS.    See  page  683. 

PIiATINU'IVI-SPOIfl'GB.  Finely  divided  platinum,  obtained  by  igniting  chloro- 
platinato  of  animouium  (p.  663). 

FIiATOSAinxiiirE.  NH^Pt. — The  ammonia-base  supposed  by  Gerhardt  to  exist 
in  the  ammonio-platiuous  compounds.    See  Pl.\.tini;m-bases,  Ammoniacai.  (p.  678). 

FXiATOSZiTH YI.  aitsnrx:,  PXiATOSOPYRXSms.  Hypothetical  bases 
analogous  to  platosamine.    (See  Plati>'um-bases,  Oegakic,  p.  679.) 

*  With  Ihe  commou  metals  anJ  especially  silver. 
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PXATTIXEKITB.    Native  peroxide  of  lead,  PbO",  from  Leadbills,  Scotland. 
PIiEOTfAST,    Ferruginous  spinel  (see  Spinel). 
PIiX:T7RGC£.ASZ:.    Syn.  with  Wagnhrite  (see  Phosphates,  p.  5G9). 
PIiIII'XAIl'.    See  MispicKEl,  (iii.  1026). 

PX.OCARIA  XXCHEXTOISSS.  One  of  the  algiE  from  which  gelosc  is  obtained 
(ii.  829). 

PlCiOnXBCOItlME.    Syn.  with  Plumbo-resinite. 
PX.OXaBIXSStlU'.    Syn.  with  Baeegin  (i.  509). 

PIiOnSBIZSRETE.  A  hydrated  silicate  of  calcium,  Ca"SiO'.2IPO,  formed  by  the 
action  of  a  liot  niim  ral  .spring  at  Plombi^res  on  an  old  Konian  mortar.  It  is  deposited 
as  a  gelatinous  nodular  mass,  which  on  exposure  to  the  air  becomes  hard,  opaque  and 
snow-white.    (Daubr^e,  Ann.  Miu.  [5]  xiii.  214.) 

PX.irni.    See  Prunus. 

PXiUItSBAGZXI°.  The  acrid  principle  of  the  root  rinmhago  eurnp(pa.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  repeatedly  boiling  the  ethereal  extract  of  the  root  with  water,  whence  it 
is  deposited  on  cooling,  and  may  be  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol  or 
ether-alcohol.  It  cry.stallises  in  delicate  needles  or  prisms  often  group<'d  in  tufts;  has 
a  styptic  saccharine  taste,  with  acrid  biting  after-taste;  melts  very  easily,  and  partly 
volatilises  unaltered  when  heated.  It  is  neutral,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold,  more  soluble 
in  boiling  water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  with  yellow  colour  in 
strong  sulphuric  and  in  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  is  precipitated  by  water  in  yellow 
flocks.  Alkalis  change  the  colour  of  the  solution  to  a  fine  cherry-red;  acids  restore 
the  yellow  colour.  Basic  acetate  of  lead  also  colours  it  red,  and  forms  a  crimson 
pi'eeipitate.    (Dulong,  J.  Pharm.  xiv.  441.) 

PX.UIVKBAGO.    See  Carhon  (i.  758). 

PXiVlVlBSTKirXiS.  See  Lead-eadici>es,  Organic  (iii.  561). 

PIiUMBIC  OCHRE.    Native  protoxide  of  lend  (see  LE.i.D,  iii.  549). 

PltlTI^BOCAXiCXTE,  An  isomorphous  mixture  of  the  caj'bonates  of  lead  and 
calcium,  l'b"C'(  )-'..'12C'a"C0',  occurring  in  rhombohedral  forms  at  Leadhills,  and  in  the 
High  Pirn  Mine,  Wanlnekhead,  Lanarkshire. 

PXiUIVIBORESINXTE.  Plomhgommc,  BUigummi.  Gtimini.ym/k. — A  lead-mineral 
resembling  gum  arable  in  colour  and  appearance,  found  at  lluelgnet  in  Brittany, 
at  Nussiere  near  Beaujeu,  at  Koughten  Gill,  Cumberland,  and  at  Mine  La  Motte, 
Missouri.  According  to  Beraelius,  it  is  a  hydrated  alumina  fe  of  lead,  Pb"0.AP0'.6H-'0 
or  Pb"Al-0'. 611^0.  Damour  and  Dufrenoy,  on  the  other  hand,  found  in  it  aliout  8  per 
cent,  phosphoric  anhydride,  and  according  to  their  analysis  it  would  appear  to  be  a 

mixture  or  compound  of  phosphate  of  lead  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  Pb^P''0".6AT-II=0 '. 
(Dana,  ii.  4.31.) 

PIiUniBOSTXB.    Syn.  with  Boulangerite  (i.  651). 

PIilTMOSXTE.    Syn.  with  Heteromorphite  (iii.  151). 

PSTEintXATXC  TROUGH.  See  Gases,  Collection  and  Preservation  of 
(ii.  80G). 

PTTEUMIC  ACXS.  An  acid  existing,  according  to  Verdeil  (Compt.  rend,  xxxiii. 
604),  in  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  of  most  animals.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  whence  it  crystallises  in 
stellate  groups  of  shining  needles,  which  do  not  give  off  any  water  at  100°.  It  contains 
carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and  sulp)hur,  forms  crystallisable  salts,  and  de- 
composes carbonates  (Gerh.  iii.  924). 

POX.ARXSATIOZU,  EI.ECTRICAXi.    See  Electricity  (ii.  399,  429). 

POXiARXSATlON-,  MAGNETIC.    See  Magnetism  (iii.  757,  763). 

POZ.ARXSATIOM'  OP  I.ICHT.    See  LlOHT  (iii.  652). 

POIiEV-OXXi.  A  volatile  oil  obtained  from  the  herb  of  Mentha  Pulcgium  at 
flowering  lime,  by  distillation  with  water,  and  having,  according  to  Kane,  the  composi- 
tion of  camphor,  C'°H"'0.  It  is  yellowish,  has  an  aromatic  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of 
0-9271  to  0-939;  boils  between  182°  and  185°,  and  leaves  a  small  quantity  of  solid 
matter  when  rectified.    (Handw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  615.) 

POXiIAM'ZTX:.    A  variety  of  native  peroxide  of  mangajiese  occuring  at  Platten  in 
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Bohemia,  and,  together  with  pyrolusite,  at  Schneeberg  and  Johannisberg  in  Saxony. 
It  crystallises,  like  pyrolusite,  in  trimetric  forms,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  proportions 
of  its  axes,  and  in  cleaving  distinctly  parallel  to  the  brachydiagonal  only,  whereas 
pyrolusite  cleaves  parallel  to  all  three  axes.  It  is  also  distinguished  by  greater  hardness. 

a.  b.  c.  ojP  :  a>P.  Hardness. 

Pyrolusite       1    :    1-066     :    0-776        93^  40'  2-25 
PoHanite        1    :    1-0513    :    0-6317       92°  52'       6-5  to  7 

(Dana,  ii.  131  ;  Handw.  Yi.  615.) 

POUESJE.  Volckel's  name  for  one  of  the  compoimds  obtained  bj'  heating  sulpho- 
cyanato  of  ammonium  {q.  v.)  above  300°.  Volckel  regards  it  as  isomeric  with  melaminc 
or  cyanuramide  (ii.  287) ;  but,  according  to  Liebig,  it  is  identical  -with  melam  (iii.  865) 
(see  G-mcliris  Handbook,  ix.  484). 

POXiZSHZM'G  POWDER.  Very  finely  divided  ferric  oxide,  used  for  polishing 
optical  glasses.  Daguerreotype  plates,  &c. 

POXiXSBXn'G  SIiATE.  Polirschicfcr. — A  porous,  slaty,  fine-earthy  rock,  mostly 
of  yellowish-white  colour,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  siliceous  shells  of  infusoria 
(Ehrenberg).  That  occurring  on  the  Kritschelberg  near  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  was 
found  by  Baumann  (Ramniclsberg's  Mineralchcmie,  p.  136)  to  contain  87-58  percent, 
silica,  2-04  alumina  and  ferric  oxide,  1-09  lime,  0-30  magnesia,  and  8-89  water.  In 
some  places  it  is  found  to  be  converted  into  a  semi-opaline  substance. 

PO^XilTX.  A  silicate  of  aluminium  and  caesium,  occurring,  together  with  Castor 
(p.  381),  in  the  island  of  Elba.  It  resembles  analcime  in  form;  is  colourless  and 
transparent ;  has  a  conchoi'dal  fractiire  vdth.  vitreous  lustre  on  the  fractured  surface. 
Hardness  =  6-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-900.  AVhen  heated  it  gives  off  a  little  water, 
and  becomes  transparent,  and  when  heated  on  platinum-wire  with  a  little  fluoride  of 
ammonium,  and  then  moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  exhibits  in  the  spectroscope 
the  two  blue  lines  of  caesium,  together  with  the  sodium-lines.  Gives  by  analj'sis  44-03 
per  cent,  silica,  15-97  alumina,  0-68  ferric  oxide,  0-68  lime,  34-07  oxide  of  caesium, 
3-88  oxide  of  sodium,  and  2  40  water  =  10171.  (F.  Pisani,  BuU.  Soc.  Chim.  [2J  i. 
456.) 

Pollux  was  discovered  by  Breithaupt,  and  imperfectly  analysed  by  Plattner  (with  a 
loss  of  7  per  cent.),  who  regarded  it  as  a  silicate  of  aluminium,  potassium,  aud  sodium. 

POXiTABEIiPHXTE.  A  brownish-yellow  garnet  from  the  Franklin  furnace, 
New  Jersey,  containing,  according  to  Weber  {Rammclsherg's  Mineralckemie,  p.  693), 
34-83  per  cent,  silica,  1'12  alumina,  28-73  ferric  oxide,  8  82  manganous  oxide,  24-05 
lime,  and  r42  magnesia  (=  98-97). 

POIi'S'AIiGITE.  A  rose-coloured  granular  variety  of  anorthite  from  Tunaberg  in 
Sweden,  containing,  according  to  A.  Erdmann  {Eanmielsberef s Mincralchc?nic,]).  593): 

SiO'.      Al'^03.      Fe^O'.   Mn^O'.    Ca"0.     Mb"0.     Na^O.     K-0.  H-O. 

45-12     35-64     0-14      0  30     5-88      0-26      0-67      6-93      4-92  =  99-86. 

POXiVBASITE.  A  sulpharseno-antimonite  of  silver  and  copper,  occurring  in 
short  tabular  hexagonal  prisms,  oP  .  ooP  .  P,  having  the  principal  axis  =  1-4132. 
Angle  P:  P  in  the  terminal  edges  =  129°  32';  in  the  basal  edges  =  117°;  oP  :  P  = 
121°  30'.  The  terminal  planes  are  triangularly  striated  parallel  to  the  terminal 
edges.  Cleavage  basal,  imperfect.  It  occurs  also  massive  and  disseminated.  Hardness 
=  2 — 3.  Specific  gravity  =  6-214.  Lustre  metallic.  Colour  iron-black ;  thin  tabular 
crystals,  however,  appear  cherry-red  by  transmitted  light.  Streak  iron-black.  Opaque. 
Fracture  uneven. 

Analyses:  a.  from  Schemnitz;  h.  from  Freiberg  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  573); 

c.  from  Cornwall  (Jay's  Miscellaneous  Chemical  Bcsearches,  Gottingen,  1853,  p.  21); 

d.  Durango,  Mexico  (H.  Rose). 


s. 

Sb. 

As. 

Ag. 

Cu. 

Fe. 

Zn. 

a. 

16-83 

0-25 

6-23 

72-43 

3-04 

0-33 

0-59 

=  99-70 

b. 

16-35 

8-39 

1-17 

69-99 

4-11 

0-29 

=  100-30 

c. 

15-87 

5-46 

3-41 

72-01 

3-36 

0-34 

=  100-45 

d. 

17-04 

6-09 

3-74 

64-29 

9-93 

0-06 

=  100-15 

The  mineral  is  an  isomorphous  mixture  of  sulphur-salts  (Ag;  Cu)'(Sb;  As)S*  or 
(Ag-S;  Cu'''S)»(Sb^S' ;  As'S'),  in  which 

Ag  :   Cu  Sb    :  As 

in  a  and  6=9:1  in«    =  l;40 

in  c    =    10    :    1  in  6    =    9    :  2 

in       =     4    ;    1  in  c  and       =    1    :  1 
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Steplianitc  and  iron  pyrites  occur  as  pseudomorphs  after  polybasite.   (Dana,  ii.  85.) 

POXilTCHREST-SAIiT.  An  old  name  for  neutral  sulphate  of  pot<assium  ;  also 
for  sodio-potassic  tartrate. 

FOXiYCHROXIiITx:.  A  silicate  found  in  gneiss  at  Krageroe,  Nonvay,  crystallised 
in  six-sided  jirisms  of  about  120°  with  flat  summits  ;  also  massive  and  reniform. 
Hardness  =  3 — 3'5.  Lustre  greasy.  Colour  blue,  green,  brown,  and  red,  rarely 
white.  According  to  an  analysis  by  Dahl  (Leonh.  Jah-h.  1846,  p.  288),  it  contains 
52  per  cent,  silica,  37  alumina,  7  magnesia,  3  ferric  oxide,  together  with  lime  and 
water.    Scheerer  found  less  alumina  and  6  per  cent,  water. 

POXiYCHROXTE.    Syn.  with  Sa.franin. 

POIiYCHROniE.    Syn.  with  AesoULIN  (i.  60). 

POIiVCHROmzc  or  POLYCHHOIWATIC  ACII}.  Syn.  with  Aloetic  Acid 
(i.  148). 

POI.7CRAS&.    See  Niobium  (p.  57). 

POZ.VETHiri.ETS'lC  AX.GOHOI.S.    See  Ethylene,  Hydrates  of  (ii.  576). 

POX.YCAX.IC  ACID  or  POZ.irGAX.XZT.    Syn.  with  Sexegin. 

POIiTTGAniAIlXSr.  Tlie  name  applied  by  Eeinsch  (Buchn.  Kepert.  xvii.  289) 
to  a  crystalline  bitter  substance  which  remains,  together  with  wax  and  chlorophyll, 
when  the  alcoholic  extract  of  Puh/gala  amara  is  treated  with  ether. 

POX.YGOKrU2«t  FAGOPYRUas.    Buckwheat  (i.  685). 

POLYGLYCERIC  AI.COHOX.S.    See  Glyceryl,  Hydrates  of  (ii.  894). 

POXiYH:AX.IT£:.  A  crystalline  mixture  or  compound  of  various  sulphates  repre- 
sented by  the  formula  M^S0*.2H-'0,  occurring  with  rock-salt  in  various  localities 
(Ischl,  Aussee,  Hallstadt,  Berchtesgraden,  Graiind,  Stassfurth,  Vic  in  the  dept.  of  the 
Meurthe,  &c.),  in  rhombic  prisms  of  llo-".  The  composition  varies  considerably,  as 
.shown  by  the  following  analyses:  a.  from  Ischl  (Stromeyer,  Untersuchungm,  i. 
144)  ; — b.  from  Hallstadt  (v.  Hauer,  Wien.  Akad.  Ber.  xi.  385)  ; — c.  fromEbensee  (v. 
Hauer) ; — d.  from  the  rock-salt  of  Stassfurth  (Reichardt,  Jahresb.  1862,  p.  757). 


Ca"SO'. 

Mg"SO^. 

NaCl.  Fe-O'. 

n-0. 

a. 

44-47 

20-03 

27-70 

0-19  0-34 

6-95  = 

98-95 

b. 

5641 

11-04 

14-81 

12-16        .  . 

5-58  = 

100 

c. 

61-18 

13-53 

19-12 

0-28  0-41 

6  05  = 

100-52 

d. 

43-44 

20-5G 

26-22 

0-58  Mg"Cr- 

7-47  = 

98-27 

POZiYX.ACTYIi-COniPOUia'BS.  See  Lactic  Acid  and  Lactic  Ethers 
(iii.  461—464). 

POIiYtXTE.  A  variety  of  augite  from  Hoboken,  New  .Jersey,  containing,  accord- 
ing to  Thomson  (Oiitlims,  i.  495),  40-04  silica,  9-42  alumina,  34-08  ferrous  oxide, 
6  6  manganous  oxide,  11-54  lime,  and  0-40  water. 

POXiYnXERISMC,  Bodies  are  said  to  be  polymeric  when  they  have  the  same 
percentage  composition,  but  ditfei-ent  molecular  weights;  the  olcfiues  C^H^"  for  ex- 
ample (see  I.S05IEU1SM,  iii.  415). 

POXiYItXIGN-XTS.  A  mineral  occurring  at  Fredriksviirn,  Norway,  in  trimetrie 
crystals  sometimes  an  inch  long,  imbedded  iii  felspar  and  zircon-syenite.  Axes 
a:b:e  =  1:1-0308:0-7252.  Angle  ccP  :  ooP^  =  91-44';  oP  :  f  <x.  =  144°  3". 
Observed  combination  cof  co  .  oP  .  2P2  .  41*00  .  2Poo  .  Pco  .  Cleavage  parallel  to 
oof  oo  and  oP  in  traces.  The  crystals  are  usually  slender  and  longitudinally  striated. 
Hardness  =  6-5.  Specific  gravity  =  4-77 — 4-85.  Lustre  siibmetallic.  Colour  black. 
Streak  dark  brown.  Opaque.  Fracture  conchoi'dal.  It  contains,  according  to 
Berzelius  (Kongl.  Vetensk.  Akad.  Fcirhandl.  1824,  ii.  339),  46  30  per  cent,  titanic 
oxide,  14-14  zirconia,  12-20  ferric  oxide,  2-70  manganic  oxide,  5-00  eerie  oxide, 
11-50  yttria,  and  4-20  lime.  The  difficulty  of  separating  the  titanic  oxide  and  zirconia 
renders  the  analysis  somewhat  uncertain. 

PdYTCORPBXSnx.    A  body  is  said  to  be  polymorphous  when  it  crystallises  in 
two  or  more  forms  not  derivable  one  from  the  other  (see  Dimorphism,  ii.  331). 
POIiYSXXiXCXC  ACXDS.    See  Silicates. 

POXiYSPHERXTE.  Brown  lead-ore  from  the  Sonnenwirbel  mine  near  Freiber" 
(p.  567). 

FOXiYTSREBEM-ES.  Hydrocarbons  polymeric  with  oil  of  turpentine  (sec 
Teiiebene). 
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POliYTEliITE.    See  Tetkahedeite. 

POli7THXOirzc  ACIDS.    Sec  Sttlphtr,  Oxtoex-acids  of. 
POIiTXEWE.    An  old  name  of  native  platinum. 

POMPHOXiTX.  An  old  name  for  impure  zinc-oxide,  sublimed  in  the  roasting  of 
zinc-ores  and  in  tlic  melting  of  brass ;  also  called  Nihihan  album. 

POMTGAIWZA.  The  seeds  of  Fongainia  glabra  contain  27  per  cent,  of  a  dark- 
yellow  fat  oil,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  0'945,  a  poisonous  odour  and  bitter  tast«, 
and  solidifying  at  8^.    (Lepine,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xl.  16.) 

POOIfiiHIiZTE.    A  variety  of  scolecite  from  Poonah  in  Hindostan. 

POPIiAR-BU3>S.  The  buds  of  Poptdus  nigra  and  P.  pyramidalis  contain  a 
colouring  matter  called  chrysinic  acid,  associated  with  salicin,  a  volatile  oil,  and  a 
resinous  substance.  To  extract  the  chrysinic  acid,  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  buds  is 
treated  with  basic  acetate  of  lead;  the  solution,  freed  from  lead  by  sulphydric 
acid  and  filtered,  is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  residue  is  treated  with  water  to 
remove  salicin,  then  freed  from  resin  by  redissolving  it  in  alcohol,  and  precipitating  a 
second  time  with  basic  acetate  of  lead.  The  hquid,  if  left  to  itself,  after  being  freed  from 
lead,  deposits,  after  a  while,  a  white  powder  consisting  of  chrysinic  acid,  which  may  be 
purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol. 

Chrysinic  acid,  C'H'O^,  crystallises  in  thin  fragile  laminae,  perfectly  white  if  pre- 
served from  contact  with  ammoniacal  vapours.  It  is  anhydrous,  bears  a  heat  of  200° 
without  decomposing,  and  sublimes  in  fine  needles  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  boiling,  less  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  soluble  in 
ether. 

Chrysinic  acid  dissolves  with  a  fine  yellow  colour  in  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  in 
alkalis ;  baryta  and  lime  also  colour  it  yellow,  but  do  not  dissolve  it  easily.  Nitric 
acid  first  colours  it  yellow,  then  decomposes  it ;  acetic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid  have 
no  action  upon  it.  With  iron-salts  it  forms  a  dirty-green  precipitate  ;  with  neutral 
lead-acetate,  no  precipitate ;  with  the  basic  acetate  a  slight  precipitate,  soluble  in 
acetic  acid.  The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  chloride  of  lime  becomes 
yellow  in  the  cold  and  red  when  heated. 

Chrysinatc  of  potassium  crystallises  in  slender  needles  ;  the  ammonium-salt  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporation  in  spherical  masses.  The  harium-salt,  C'-'H"Ba"0'',  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  boiling  alcohohc  solution  of  chrysinic  acid  to  an  excess  of  baryta-water ; 
and  is  deposited  on  cooling  as  a  yellow  powder.  (J.  Piccard,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xciii.  369; 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  ii.  144.) 

POPPY.  The  black  poppy  {Papavcr  somniferirm,  var.  nigrum),  which  has  red 
flowers  and  black  seeds,  is  cultivated  chiefly  for  the  fat  oil  j'ielded  by  its  seeds  ;  the 
■white  poppy  (P.  somniferum,  var.  album,  sometimes  regarded  as  a  distinct  species  and 
called  P.  officinale),  having  white  flowers  and  seeds,  for  the  production  of  opium. 

The  seeds  of  the  white  poppy  (Favot  blanc,  var.  a  yeux  oicveris)  have  been  found  by 
Saec  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xxvii.  473)  to  contain  (exclusive  of  3-03  per  cent,  hygro- 
scopic moisture)  4.')'1  per  cent,  expressed  oil,  9'o  fat  oil  extracted  by  ether,  together 
■with  coloTiring  and  odoriferous  matters,  3-o  volatile  substance,  23-3  pectous  substances, 
12"6  protein-compounds,  and  o'9  woody  fibre. 

The  elementary  composition  of  the  seed,  oil-cake,  and  oil,  ol  the  white  poppy  filtered 
without  access  of  air,  were  found  to  be  as  follows  : 


Oll-cako  afler 

Seed. 

Oil-cake. 

exhaufction  with 

Oil. 

ether. 

Carbon  .... 

62-23 

47-74 

42-27 

76-63 

Hydrogen  .... 
Nitrogen  .... 

9-20 

6-76 

6-04 

11-63 

3-59 

5-97 

7-G4 

Oxj'gen  and  loss  . 

17-97 

28-94 

30-85 

11-74 

Ash  

7-00 

10  59 

13-20 

The  ash  of  the  seed  contained  0-82  K'O,  4-47  Na-0,  28-08  Ca"0,  4  33  Mg"0.  1-99  SO', 
4-84  SiO^  17-66  CO-,  37  81  P-0^ 

Wildenstein  (J.  pr.  Chem.  liv.  200)  has  examined  the  ash  of  the  seed  and  herb 
(i.  e.  stalks,  leaves,  and  cleansed  roots)  of  the  black  poppy,  gro-wn  on  the  -n-eathered 
Taunus  slate  near  Wiesbaden.  The  dried  seed  yielded  6-12,  the  dried  herb  7-86  per 
cent,  ash,  containing — 
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K20.      CaO.    MgO.    Mn203.   SO'.      ScO;.     P-'0\  Fc^PO'.  KCl.  NaCl. 
Seed      9-10    35-36    9-49    trace    1-92      3-24    30-98    0-81    7-15    1-94  =    99  99 
Herb   36-37    30-24    6-47    trace    5-09    11-40      1-28    4-14    2-50    2-51  =  100-00 
Tlie  air-dried  seeds  treated  -with  nitric  acid  and  cUorate  of  potassium  gave  0-0828,  and 
the  air-dried  lierb,  0-0594  per  cent,  sulphur. 

P0S»PY-01Ii.  Huilc  iVceilkttc,  Hxiile  de  Pavot. — A  fat  drying  oil  obtained  by 
expression  from  the  seeds  of  the  black  poppy  (Papaver  somniferura,  var.  nigrum).  It 
resembles  olive-oil  in  aspect  and  odour,  and  is  quite  free  from  the  narcotic  properties 
ofojjium.  Specific  gravity  =  0-9249  at  —15°.  It  solidifies  at  —  18°,  and  remains  solid 
for  a  long  time  after  the  temperature  has  risen  to  —  2°.  It  dissolves  in  25  pts.  of  cold 
and  6  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol,  and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  ether.  Contains, 
according  toLefort,  77-20  per  cent,  carbon,  11-31  hydrogen,  and  11-49  oxygeu;  see 
also  Sacc's  analysis  of  the  oil  from  white  poppy  seeds  (p.  688). 

Poppy-oil  yields  substitution-products  with  chlorine  and  bromine.  The  chlorinated 
oil  has  a  somewhat  deeper  yellow  colour  than  the  original  oil,  about  the  same  con- 
sistence as  castor  oil  and  a  specific  gravity  of  1-070  at  3°.  It  contains  from  20-3  to 
20-4  per  cent,  chlorine.  The  hrominatid  oil  containing  36-5  to  36-7  per  cent,  bromine, 
has  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  and  the  same  consistence  as  the  preceding  :  specific  gravity 
=  1-279  at  2°. 

Poppy-oil  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet  in  the  south  of  Germany  and  the  north  of 
France.  It  is  employed  in  painting  to  mix  with  light  colours,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
first  bleached  by  exposure  to  the  sun  in  shallow  vessels  containing  salt  water.  (F.or 
further  defails,  see  Gmclins  Handhoolc,  x-vi.  312.) 

POPUI.1W,  C=°H-■■■'0^  or7?o?^o^Z5(r//«')/,  C'2H''(C'H^0)0'.— This  substance,  dis- 
covered in  IS.'il  by  Eraconnot  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xliv.  296),  and  investigated 
chiefly  by  Piria  (Ann.  Ch.  I'hys.  [3]  xxxiv.  278  ;  xliv.  366),  exists  in  the  bark,  leaves 
and  root  of  the  aspen  {Pupidus  trciaida). 

Preparation. — 1.  The  aqueous  decoction  of  the  bark  is  precipitated  with  basic  acetato 
of  lead  ;  the  filtrate  is  freed  from  lead  by  sulphuric  acid,  then  concentrated  and  boiled 
with  animal  charcoal ;  and  the  salicin,  which  likewise  exists  in  the  bark,  is  left  to 
crystallise  out.  The  mother-liquor  yields  with  carbonate  of  potassium,  a  white  precipi- 
tate of  populin  which  must  be  reerystallised  from  boiling  water  (Braconnot). 
H erberger  (Buchn.  Kepert.  Iv.  204),  after  precipitating  with  basic  acetate  of  lead, 
removed  the  lead  by  passing  carbonic  acid  into  the  liquid,  and  evaporated  the  filtrate 
to  a  syrup,  from  whicli  the  populin  crystallised.  From  the  decoction  of  the  root-bark, 
populin  crystallises  after  concentration  (even  without  precipitation  by  basic  acetate  of 
lead)  (Van  de  Ghejn). — 2.  The  leaves  of  the  aspen  are  boiled  with  water ;  the  de- 
coction is  precipitated  hot  -nath  basic  acetate  of  lead  ;  the  populin  carried  down  with 
the  precipitate  is  dissolved  out  by  boihng  water;  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a 
syrup.  The  crystalline  mass  which  separates  is  pressed  between  linen,  heated  to 
boiling  with  60  pts.  water  and  a  little  animal  charcoal,  and  filtered  at  the  boiling  heat; 
the  populin  crystallises  on  cooling.  (Braconnot.) 

Properties. — Crystallised  populin,  C-°H--'0^2H^0,  forms  white,  silky,  very  light 
needles,  which  give  off  part  of  their  water  between  35°  and  40°,  and  the  rest  (8-43 
per  cent,  in  all)  at  a  temperature  short  of  100°.  Anhydrous  populin  melts  at  180°  to 
a  colourless  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  vitreous  mass  on  cooling.  Populin  has  a  sweet 
taste.  It  turns  the  plane  of  polarisation  to  the  left,  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  salicin  produced  by  its  decomposition  {infra).  (Biot  and  Pasteur, 
Compt.  rend,  xxxiv.  007.) 

Crystallised  populin  dissolves  in  about  2000  pts.  of  cold  water  (Braconnot),  in 
1896  pts.  at  9°  (Piria)  and  in  70  pts.  boiling  water  (Braconnot).  The  cold  solu- 
tion deposits  populin  on  being  saturated  with  common  salt ;  the  solution  saturated  at 
the  boiling  heat  deposits  it  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  at  14° — 15°,  in  100  pts.  absolute 
alcohol  (Biot  and  Pasteur);  in  boiling  alcohol  more  abundantly  than  in  boiling 
water,  scarcely  at  all  in  ether. 

Populin  dissolves  easily  and  without  decomposition  in  ccald  acids,  not  too  concentrated, 
and  is  precipitated  partially  by  water,  completely  by  alkalis  (Braconnot,  Koninck). 
According  to  Koninck,  it  dissolves  also  m  aqueous  alkalis,  and  is  precipitated  by  acids. 

Aqueous  populin  does  not  precipitate  any  mfto///c  salt  (Braconnot).  It  crystal- 
lises unaltered  from  solution  in  aqueous  metallic  salts,  ljut  may  be  made  to  com- 
bine with  oxide  of  lead,  forming  a  white  substance  nearly  insoluble  in  water, 
(Koninck.) 

Popuhn  dissolves  easily  in  cold  concentrated  acetic  acid,  and  is  precipitated  there- 
from partially  by  water,  completely  by  alkalis.  (Braconnot.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  Fused  populin  heated  to  180°  gives  off  pungent  vapours  which 
condense  in  needles;  at  220°  it  turns  brown,  but  is  obtained  unaltered  after  solution  in 
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aqueous  alcohol  (Piria).  When  subjected  to  dry  distillation,  it  swells  up  and  yields 
empyreumatlc  oil,  from  which  benzoic  acid  crystallises  on  cooling  (Braconnot). — 

2,  It  burns  with  flame  and  an  empyreumatic  resinous  odour  (Braconnot). — 

3.  Heated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  acid  chromate  of  potassium,  it  gives  oflf  large  quan- 
tities of  salicylous  acid  (Piria). — 4.  By  solution  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-30 
it  is  converted  into  benzo-helicin,  which  crj-stallises  after  standing  for  some  time. 
The  solution  at  the  same  time  is  coloured  yellow  by  nitric  peroxide  (Piria) : 

C™H"0'  +  0  =  C-m-oQ^  +  WO. 
Weak  nitric  acid  acts  upon  populLn  only  at  the  boiling  heat,  salicylous  acid  being 
given  oflf  from  the  acid  solution ;  ordinary  nitric  acid  acts  violently,  producing  yellowish 
crystals,  probably  consisting  of  picric,  nitrobenzoic and  oxalic  acids  (Piria). — 5.  With 
strong  sulphuric  acid  populin  forms  a  deep  red  solution  whence  water  throws  down  a 
red  powder  (Braconnot's  rutilin),  which,  after  the  sulphuric  acid  has  been  removed, 
dissolves  in  water  with  red  coloiir,  and  is  reprecipitated  by  acids  (B  r  a  c  o  n  n  o  t).  Hot 
oil  of  vitriol  carbonises  populin.  (Koninck.) 

By  boiling  with  dilute  acids,  popiilin  is  resolved  into  saligenin,  benzoic  acid  and 
glucose : 

+  2H'=0    -    CH^O^  +  C'H«02  +  C«H'-0«; 

Fopulin.  Saligenin.        Benzoic  Glucose, 

acid. 

and  the  saligenin  is  converted  by  the  further  action  of  the  acid  into  saliretin,  C'^H'^0- 
=  2C'H'0^  —  2H'0.  Concentrated  phosphoric  acid  forms  saliretin  even  in  the  cold. 
(Braconnot.) 

6.  Populin  heated  to  100°  in  a  sealed  tube  with  alcoholic  ammonia,  yields  salicin, 
benzamide  and  benzoic  ether.  Gaseous  ammonia  does  not  act  on  populin  at  150° 
(Piria). — 7.  Heated  with  potassium-hydrate,  it  yields  oxalate  of  potassium  (Bracon- 
not).— 8.  Populin  boiled  with  hydrate  of  calcium  or  barium  yields  a  benzoate  and 
saUcin : 

C"H"0^  +  WO    =    CH^O'  +  C"H"0'. 

Fopulio.  Benzoic  Salicin. 

acid. 

100  pts.  crystallised  populin  yield  28  9  pts.  benzoic  acid,  the  calculated  quantity  being 
28-64  pts.  (Piria). — 9.  By  prolonged  boiling  with  water,  putrid  casein,  and  carbonate 
of  calcium,  it  is  decomposed  with  formation  of  saligenin,  lactate  of  calcixmi  and  benzoate 
of  calcium.  (Piria.) 

Populin  is  not  altered  by  chlorine  or  iodine,  or  by  boiling  with  phosphorus  and  water 
(Braconnot),  or  by  emulsin  (Piria). 

PORCEXiAXTT.  The  finest  kind  of  earthenware,  made  of  the  purest  and  whitest 
clay  or  kaolin  (see  Clay,  i.  1024),  and  agglutinated  by  the  addition  of  some  compound 
such  as  powdered  felspar,  which  softens  and  fuses  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  ware 
is  fired,  whereby  the  mass  is  rendered  semi-transparent,  in  the  same  manner  as  paper 
that  has  imbibed  melted  wax  remains  translucent  after  the  latter  has  become  fixed. 
The  fracture  of  porcelain  is  vitreous  and  not  earthy,  and  the  broken  surface  does  not 
adhere  to  the  tongue  like  that  of  common  earthenware  ;  it  also  possesses  much  greater 
solidity  and  strength,  and  power  of  resisting  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

PORCEIiAXir-CX.A.'S-.    See  Clay  (i.  1024). 

PORCEX.A.IM',  JtHAm/txnt'S.    See  Glass  (ii.  844). 

POBCZ:i>A.XSr-SPil.B.    Syn.  with  ScAPOLITE. 

PORPEZZTE.    The  native  alloy  of  gold  and  palladium  (p.  326.) 

PORPHTRZC  A.CXD.  C'H'N^O'  =  C"'HXNO=)=0'?  (Erdmann,  J.  pr. 
Chem.  xxxvii.  403. — Gm.  xvii.  183.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
on  euxanthone  (ii.  610) ;  so  called  from  its  property  of  producing  a  blood-red  coloiu: 
■with  carbonate  of  ammonium.  A  solution  of  euxanthone  in  cold  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1-31,  becomes  warm  on  standing,  evolves  red  vapours,  and  on  cooUng  deposits 
porphyric  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonium  and 
precipitation  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  then  obtained  as  a  yellow,  crystalline 
powder,  or  in  very  small  reddish-yeUow  crystals  becoming  electric  when  rubbed. 

According  to  the  mean  of  Erdmann's  analyses,  it  contains  43-63  per  cent,  carbon, 
1-45  hydrogen,  11-82  nitrogen.  The  above  formula,  proposed  by  Gerhardt,  which  repre- 
sents it  as  dinitro-euxanthone,  requires  45-45  C,  1-51  H,  10-62  N,  and  42-42  O. 

Porphyric  acid  is  slightly  soluble,  with  red  colour,  in  pure  water,  insoluble  in  acidu- 
lated water,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 

When  boiled  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxj'picric  and  oxalic  acids. 

The  porphyrates  explode  when  heated.  The  acid  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  am- 
monium forming  a  blood-red  neutral  ammonium- salt,  C"'H'(NH')(NO°)-0',  sparingly 
soluble  with  yellowish  colour  in  water.  At  1 30°  it  gives  oflf  water  and  ammonia,  leaving 
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a  less  solulilo  acid  salt,  which  crystallises  in  pale  rod  feat liory  crystals.  The  solution  of 
t  his  salt  forms  with  chloride  of  barium,  chloride  of  calcium,  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  and 
nitrate  of  silver,  red,  and  for  the  most  part  crystalline  precipitates  which  dissolve  in  a 
largo  quantity  of  water.  The  acid  ammonium-salt  throws  down  from  nitrate  of  silver 
pale  orange-coloured  crystalline  scales.  From  cupric  sulphate  the  ni^utral  ammonium- 
salt  precipitates  black-red  flocks  which  become  granular  on  standing  or  more  quickly 
when  heated. 

Oxyporpbyrlc  acid.  Tliis  name  is  given  by  Erdmann  to  an  acid  obtained, 
together  with  oxypicric  acid,  by  the  action  of  boiling  nitric  acid  on  euxanthone.  It 
forms  yellow  microscopic  crystals,  and  differs  from  porphyria  acid  in  forming  with 
ammonia  a  salt  which  is  more  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonium  than  the  porphyrate, 
and  does  not  change  colour  from  dark  red  to  pale  red  when  heated.  The  acid  gives  by 
analysis  (mean)  42'76  per  cent,  carbon,  1-38  hydrogen,  11-95  nitrogen  and  43'91 
oxygen,  a  composition  differing  but  little  from  that  of  porphyria  acid:  hence  Laurent 
(Compt.  chini.  1849,  p.  384)  regarded  the  two  as  probably  identical. 

FORPHVUITE.  The  name  given  by  Streng  to  the  melaphyr-porphyry  (iii.  867) 
of  the  southern  range  of  the  Ilartz.  (For  analyses  see  Jahrcsberieht,  1858,  p.  769  ; 
18G1,  p.  1057). 

POBPBYBOXXM'.  A  neutral  substance  said  by  Merck  to  exist  in  some  kinds 
of  opium  (p.  208).  The  same  body  is  said  by  G.  Gibb  (Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2]  i.  454) 
to  exist  in  Sanguinaria  Canadensis  (see  Sanouinari.v). 

POUPHVRV.  A  rock  consisting  of  a  more  or  less  compact  felspatliic  base  with 
crystals  of  felspar  (often  orthoelase  or  ohgoelase)  and  other  minerals  imljedded  in  it. 
It  may  be  green  with  blotches  of  pale  green  or  white,  or  red  with  white  blotches 
or  specks,  besides  other  shades  of  colour ;  the  blotches  of  a  polislied  .surface  are  the 
felspar  crystals.  The  name  is  derived  from  -nopcpvpa,  purple,  on  account  of  the  brownisli 
or  bluish-red  colour  of  certain  varieties  used  by  the  ancients  for  statuary.  The  several 
varieties  of  porphyry  are  named  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crystals  which  occur 
most  abundantly  in  them  c.ff.  felspar-porphyry,  quartz-porphyry  &c. 
Eurite-porphyry  has  a  base  composed  of  felspar  or  a  fine-gi-ained  mixture  of 
felspar  and  quartz,  enclosing  crystals  of  various  minerals.  Augitic  porphyry  has 
a  basaltic  base  enclosing  crystals  of  augite.  Granitic,  syenitic,  greenstone, 
trachyte  piorphyry,  &c.,  consist  of  a  granulo-crystallino  base,  intermixed  with  the 
constituents  of  grauitt',  syenite,  &c.,  and  larger  crystals  of  felspar. 

POKPOISE-OXIi.    MccrschtveiHthi-an  Obtained  by  heating  the  belly-blubber 

of  the  porpoise  {Delphinus  Pkoccena)  with  water.  It  has  a  density  of  0-937  at  16°,  and 
in  the  fresh  state,  a  pale  yellow  colour,  an  odour  of  sardines,  and  does  not  redden 
litmus  ;  but  on  exposure  to  air  and  light,  it  loses  its  odour,  becomes  first  darker,  then 
nearly  colourles-,  and  acquires  an  acid  reaction,  from  liberation  of  valerianic  acid.  It 
consists  of  olein,  margarin  [palmitin],  and  valerin.  With  3  pts.  of  boiling  alcohol  of 
specilic  gravity  0'821,  it  forms  a  solution  which  becomes  turbid  as  soon  as  it  is  removed 
from  the  fire :  with  1  pt.  of  alcohol  a  more  stable  solution  is  formed,  eapiablo  of  taking 
up  any  further  quantity  of  the  oil.  (Chevroul,  Ecchcrchcs,  p.  287  ;  Berthelot,  Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [3]  xli.  253.) 

POBPORZM'O.  An  Italian  glass  resembling  h;icmatiuone  (iii.  3)  in  appearance, 
but,  according  to  Pettenkofer,  different  from  it  in  composition. 

PORTER.    See  Beeb  (i.  529,  533). 

PORTXTS.  Wliite  radiate  masses  from  the  gabbro  of  Tuscany,  cleaving  parallel 
to  the  sides  of  a  prism  of  120°.  Specific  gravity  =  2-4.  Swells  up  before  the  blow- 
pipe, and  fuses  to  a  white  enamel.  Gelatinises  with  acids  in  the  cold.  Contains, 
according  to  Beehi  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [2]  xiv.  63),  58'12  per  cent,  silica,  27'5  alumina, 
4-87  magnesia,  1'76  lime,  0-16  soda,  O'lO  potash,  7'92  water,  and  apipears  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  a  zeolite. 

PORTXi  AXTS  CXIMErJT.  A  cement  so  called  because  it  has  the  colour  of  Portland 
stone.  It  is  made  by  mixing  the  argillaceous  sand  of  the  Thames  with  chalk.  (See 
JJrcs  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ^x.  iii.  471.) 

PORTXiATTD  STOXTE.  An  oolitic  limestone  immediately  underlying  the  Purbeck 
strata ;  so  called  from  its  dovelopement  in  the  island  of  Portland. 

PORTTTGAIiIiO-OIIi.    Essential  oil  of  orange-peel.    (See  Citru.s,  i.  1002.) 

POTAMOGETOir.  The  composition  of  the  fennel-leaved  pond-weed  (Potamogcion 
'pcctinatus)  has  been  determined  by  Herve  Margon  (Jaliresb.  1861,  p.  735),  with  the 
following  results : 
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Combustible  matter 

without  Nitrogen.  Nitrogen. 

a.  618  2-5 

b.  69-5  1-9 


Silica. 

6  0 
14-1 


Lime, 
121 
0-8 


Phosphoric  Other  mineral 
anhydride,  constituents. 

l-O  16-6 


13-7 


Cloez  (Compt.  rend.  Ivii.  354 ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  599)  finds  that  the  gas  evolved  from 
Potamogeton  perfoliatum  under  the  influence  of  sunshine  and  in  ■water  continually 
renewed,  consists  wholly  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  without  any  trace  of  combustible  gas, 
the  composition  varying  from  46'08  per  cent,  oxygen  in  the  first  to  38'0  per  cent,  on 
the  twentieth  day.  The  same  plant  growing  in  ordinary  aerated  water  slightly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  but  not  renewed,  gave  out  gas  also  consisting  wholly  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen,  and  containing  70-10  per  cent,  oxygen  on  the  first,  87"52  on  the  third  and 
90-87  per  cent,  on  the  fifth  day. 

POTASH.  This  term  is  applied  sometimes  to  the  hydrate,  sometimes  to  the 
anhydrous  oxide  of  potassium,  occasionally  also  to  the  crude  carbonate  ;  it  is  best  how- 
ever  to  restrict  it  to  the  hydrate,  either  in  the  solid  state  or  in  aqueous  solution. 

POTASHES.  Crude  carbonate  of  potassium,  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  ashes  of 
land-plants  and  boiling  down  the  solution  in  iron  pots. 

FOTASH-XiinXE.  A  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassium  and  quicklime,  prepared  by 
evaporating  a  mixture  of  caustic  potash-ley  and  lime  in  an  iron  pot,  calcining  the 
residue  in  a  crucible,  and  rubbing  it  to  fine  powder  in  a  warm  mortar.  It  acts  on 
organic  bodies  at  high  temperatures  in  the  same  manner  as  ptire  hydrate  of  potassium, 
but  is  more  convenient,  because  it  is  less  fusible  and  does  not  act  so  strongly  on  glass 
vessels.    It  is  however  not  so  much  used  as  the  analogoiis  mixture  of  lime  and  soda. 

POTASS  or  POTASSA.    Hydrate  of  potassium  (p.  700). 

POTASSIUM.  Symbol  K.  Atomic  Weight  39-1. — This  element  is  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  nature.  In  the  mineral  kingdom  it  occurs  as  sUicate,  together  with  earthy 
silicates,  iu  felspar,  mica,  &c. ;  as  sulphate,  combined  with  sulphate  of  aluminium,  in 
alum- stone;  as  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  in  sea- water  and  salt-deposits;  and  as 
nitrate  in  various  soils  in  tropical  cotmtries.  Potassium-salts  enter  also  into  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals,  being  taken  up  by  plants  from  the  soil,  entering  into  almost 
every  part  of  the  vegetable  structure,  and  being  thence  transferred  to  the  animal  body, 
where  they  are  found  as  essential  constituents  of  many  organs  and  fluids,  flesh  and 
milk  for  example. 

The  vegetable  kingdom  is  the  chief  source  from  which  potassium-compounds  are 
prepared.  The  potassium  in  plants  exists  in  combination,  partly  with  inorganic,  partly 
■with  organic  acids,  tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  malic,  &c. ;  and  when  a  plant  is  burnt, 
the  inorganic  potassium-salts  contained  in  it,  the  sulphate,  chloride,  &c.,  remain  in  the 
ash  as  such,  whilst  the  organic  salts  are  converted  into  carbonate,  and  from  this  the 
other  salts  of  potassium,  as  well  as  the  hydrate,  or  caustic  potash,  may  be  prepared. 
Potassiimi-salts  are  likewise  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  marine  plants,  from  sea-water 
and  brine-springs,  from  felspar  and  other  potassic  minerals,  and  from  the  washings 
of  sheep's  wool.    (See  Potassium-salts,  Manufacture  of. 

Preparation  of  the  Metal. — Potassium  was  first  isolated  by  Davy  (in  1807),  who 
obtained  it  by  the  electrolysis  of  the  hydrate.  When  a  piece  of  this  substance,  slightly 
moistened  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  give  it  suflieient  conducting  power,  is  placed  on  a 
platinum-capsule  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  (Davy 
used  from  100  to  200  pairs  of  Wollaston's  construction,  six  inches  square),  and  touched 
by  a  platinum  ■wire  proceeding  from  the  positive  pole,  it  liquefies  and  is  decomposed, 
globules  of  potassium  appearing  on  the  capsule  and  taking  fire,  unless  they  are  quickly 
removed  and  immersed  in  rock-oil. 

An  easier  method  of  obtaining  potassium  by  electrolysis  is  that  given  by  Matthies- 
sen  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  via.  30).  A  mixture  of  1  at.  chloride  of  potassium  and  1  at. 
chloride  of  calcium  (which  mixture  is  used  because  it  melts  at  a  much  lower  tempera- 
ture than  chloride  of  potassium  alone)  is  melted  in  a  small  porcelain  crucible  over  a 
lamp,  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a  Bunsen's  battery  of  six  elements  with  carbon 
poles,  the  heat  being  so  regvdated  that  a  solid  crust  forms  round  the  negative  carbon 
pole,  while  the  mixture  remains  fused  and  allows  the  free  evolution  of  chlorine  at  the 
positive  pole.  When  the  decomposition  has  been  continued  in  this  manner  for  about 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  cooled  crucible  is  opened  under  rock-oil,  a  large  quantity  of 
potassium,  almost  chemically  pure,  is  generally  obtained.  If  the  same  experiment  be 
repeated  at  a  white  heat  over  a  charcoal  fire  ■with  an  iron  -wire  as  negative  pole,  small 
globules  of  potassium  are  seen  burning  on  the  siurface ;  and  these  are  foimd  to  be 
almost  pure.  (Matthiessen.) 

For  preparing  potassium  in  large  quantities  however,  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  other 
methods.  Gay-Lussac  and  Th^nard,  soon  after  Da^vy's  discovery  of  the  metal,  showed 
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that  it  miglit  be  obtained  in  greater  abundance  by  decomposing  hydrate  of  potassium 
with  metallic  iron  at  a  white  heat.  Iron  turnings  were  heated  to  whiteness  in  a 
curved  guu-barrel  covered  with  a  clay  lute,  and  melted  hydrate  of  potassium  was 
allowed  to  pass  slowly  over  the  ignited  iron.  Decompo.sition  then  ensued,  the  iron 
taking  up  the  oxygen  of  the  hydrate,  while  the  potassium  and  hydrogen  were  set  free, 
the  potassium  passing  over  in  the  state  of  vapour  and  being  condensed  in  a  cooled 
copper  receiver. 

A  still  more  productive  method  consists  in  decomposing  carbonate  of  potassium  with 
charcoal  at  a  high  temperature.  This  method,  first  suggested  by  Ciiraudau  (Ann. 
Chim.  Ixvi.  97),  was  brought  into  an  available  form  by  B runner  (IJibl.  Univ.  xxii. 
36),  and  has  been  still  further  improved  by  Maresca  and  Donne  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
[3]  XXXV.  147).  An  intimate  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potassium  is  pre- 
pared by  igniting  about  6  lbs.  of  crude  tartar  (acid  tartrate  of  potassium)  in  a  covered 
iron  crucible  till  it  ceases  to  emit  vapours.  The  porous  mixture  thus  obtained  is 
rapidly  cooled  by  the  application  of  cold  water  to  the  outside  of  the  crucible,  and  the 
charred  mass,  broken  into  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  liazcl-nut,  is  quickly  introduced 
into  a  wrought-iron  bottle  (generally  one  of  the  bottles  in  which  mercury  is  evaporated). 
The  bottle  is  then  introduced  into  a  furnace  a  {fig.  739),  and  placed  horizontally  on 
supports  of  fire-brick,  /,  /.    A  wrought-iron  tube  d,  four  inches  long,  serves  to  convey 

Fig.  739.  Fig.  740. 


the  vapours  of  potassium  into  a  receiver  e,  formed  of  two  pieces  of  wrought  iron,  a,  b 
(fig.  740),  which  are  fitted  closely  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  a  shallow  box  only  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  deep,  and  are  kept  together  by  clamp-screws.  The  ii'on  plate  should 
be  ith  of  an  inch  thick,  12  inches  long,  and  .'5  inches  wide.  Tlie  receiver  is  open  at 
both  ends,  the  socket  fitting  upon  the  neck  of  the  iron  bottle.  The  object  of  giving  the 
receiver  this  flattened  form  is  to  ensure  the  rapid  cooling  of  the  potassium,  and  thus 
to  withdraw  it  from  the  action  of  the  carbonic  oxide,  wliich  is  disengaged  during  the 
entire  process,  and  has  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  the  potassium,  forming  a 
dangerously  explosive  compound.*  Before  connecting  the  receiver  with  the  tube  d,  the 
fire  is  slowly  raised  till  the  iron  bottle  attains  a  dull  red  heat.  Powdered  vitrefied 
borax  is  then  sprinkled  upon  it,  which  melts  and  forms  a  coating,  serving  to  protect  the 
iron  from  oxidation.  The  heat  is  then  to  be  urged  until  it  is  very  intense,  care  being 
taken  to  raise  it  as  equally  as  possible  throughout  every  part  of  the  furnace.  AVheii  a 
full  reddish-white  heat  is  attained,  vapours  of  potassium  begin  to  appearand  burn  with 
a  bright  flame.  The  receiver  is  then  adjusted  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  which  must  not 
project  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  through  the  iron  plate  forming  the  front  wall  of 
the  furnace ;  otherwise  the  tube  is  liable  to  be  obstructed  by  the  accumulation  of  solid 
potassium,  or  of  the  explosive  compound  above  mentioned.  Should  any  obstruction 
occur,  it  must  be  removed  by  thrusting  in  an  iron  bar,  and  if  this  fail,  the  fire  must  be 
immediately  withdrawn  by  removing  the  bars  from  the  furnace,  with  the  exception  of 
two  which  support  the  iron  bottle.  The  receiver  is  kept  cool  by  the  application  of  a 
wet  cloth  to  its  outside.  When  the  operation  is  complete,  the  receiver  with  the  potas- 
sium is  removed  and  immediately  plunged  into  a  vessel  of  rectified  Persian  naphtha 
provided  vAth.  a  cover,  and  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  water.  When  the  apparatus  is 
sufficiently  cooled,  the  potassium  is  detached  and  preserved  under  naphtha. 

*  In  Brunner*s  original  process,  copper  receivers  were  used  of  cylindrical  form  .ind  tnnch  Lirner 
dimensions  than  those  at)ove  described  (see  Graiiam*s  Elements  of  Chcmistri/,  2nd  ed.  i.  5'2I ).  But 
Willi  these  receivers  the  condensation  of  the  potassium  is  found  to  be  very  uncertain  ;  and  when  the  iron 
connectinp  tube  is  kept  red-hot  throughout  its  whole  length,  as  it  should  be'to  prevent  obstruction,  the 
whole  of  tlie  metal  snmetlmcs  escapes  in  the  form  of  vapour,  not  a  particle  condensing  in  the  receiver, 
(Marescaaud  Donuc.) 
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To  obtain  the  maximum  produce  of  potassium,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mixture  of 
potassic  carbonate  and  charcoal  should  contain  1  at.  of  the  carbonate  to  2  at.  carbon, 
such  a  mixture  when  heated  being  wholly  converted  into  potassium  and  carbonic 
oxide : 

K^CO'  +         =         +  SCO. 

To  ascertain  whether  this  is  the  case,  the  burnt  tartar  must  be  analj-sed,  and  any  de- 
viation from  the  required  proportions  must  be  rectified  by  mixing  samples  of  tartar  of 
different  qualities.  But  even  when  the  right  proportions  are  attaioed,  the  quantity 
of  crude  potassium  obtained  does  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  weight  of  the  charge, 
whereas  if  the  process  could  be  carried  on  without  loss,  the  yield  should  be  about  one- 
half,  as  162  pts.  of  the  mixture  of  carbonate  and  charcoal  contain  78  pts.of  potassium. 
Kiihnemann  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  180)  recommends  the  addition  of  chalk  to  the  burnt 
tartar,  in  such  proportion  tliat  the  mixture  may  contain  100  pts.  potassic  carbonate  to 
20  pts.  carbon  and  13'5  to  14  pts.  calcic  carbonate. 

The  potassium  obtained  by  this  process  is  not  pure,  but  always  contaminated  with 
compounds  containing  carbon  and  oxygen.  To  remove  these,  it  mus-t  be  distilled  a 
second  time  in  an  iron  retort,  and  this  precaution  is  essential,  as  if  the  crude  potassium 
is  exposed  to  the  air,  and  even  if  it  is  preserved  under  naphtha,  a  black  detonating 
compound  is  quickly  formed,  which  explodes  violently  on  the  slightest  friction.  The 
purified  metal  amounts  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  quantity  operated  on.  A  third  dis- 
tillation may  be  necessary  if  the  potassium  is  required  to  be  perfectly  pure.  A  little 
impure  potassium  always  remains  in  the  tube  attached  to  the  retort ;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  its  forming  the  detonating  compound  above  mentioned,  the  tube 
should  be  detached  as  soon  as  it  is  cold  and  immersed  in  water. 

Properties. — Potassium  is  a  bluish-white  metal  of  specific  gravity  0'865,  being  the 
lightest  of  all  the  metals  except  lithium,  and  capable  of  floating  easily  on  water.  At 
0'-'  it  is  brittle  and  has  a  crystalline  fracture  ;  it  becomes  malleable  at  a  slightly  higher 
temperature,  soft  at  15°,  pasty  at  a  few  degrees  higher,  and  completely  fluid  at  62-6°. 
In  the  soft  state  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife,  and  two  clean  surfaces  of  the  metal  may 
be  welded  together  like  white-hot  iron.  At  a  red  heat  it  may  be  distilled,  yielding  a 
beautiful  green  vapour.  When  freshly  cut  it  possesses  considerable  histre,  but  instantly 
tarnishes  from  oxidation  wlieu  exposed  to  the  air ;  indeed  it  is  so  greedy  of  oxygen  that 
it  can  only  be  preserved  in  the  metallic  state  by  immersing  it  in  mineral  naphtha  or 
enclosing  it  in  a  sealed  tube.  When  a  few  grammes  of  the  metal  are  melted  in  a  sealed 
tube  filled  with  coal-gas,  then  left  to  cool  till  a  few  solid  points  appear  on  the  surface, 
the  remaining  liquid  portion  pom-ed  off  by  suddenly  inclining  the  tube,  the  solidified 
portion  remains  in  shining  octahedral  crystals  belonging  to  the  dimetric  system,  and 
having  the  angle  P  :  P  =  52°  in  the  terminal,  and  about  76°  in  the  basal  edges. 
(C.  E.  Long,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xiii.  122.) 

Potassium  when  heated  in  the  air  to  its  point  of  volatilisation,  bursts  into  flame 
and  burns  rapidly  with  a  violet  light.  When  thrown  upon  water,  it  decomposes  the 
water  with  great  violence,  displacing  half  the  hydrogen  and  forming  hydrate  of 
potassium ; 

2H»0  +  K'    =    2KH0  +  H''. 

The  escaping  hydrogen  carries  with  it  a  small  portion  of  the  volatilised  metal,  and 
takes  fire  from  the  heat  evolved,  burning  with  a  beautiful  rose-red  flame,  while  the 
melted  metal  floats  about  on  the  water,  and  finally  disappears  with  an  explosive  burst 
of  steam  as  the  globule  of  melted  potash  becomes  cool  enough  to  come  into  contact 
with  the  water.  Potassium  likewise  decomposes  nearly  all  gases  containing  oxygen, 
when  heated  in  contact  with  them ;  and  at  high  temperatures  removes  oxygen  from 
almost  all  bodies  containing  that  element.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  separated  from  its 
hydrated  oxide  when  very  strongly  heated  in  contact  with  iron  or  charcoal,  the  decom- 
position being  doubtless  greatly  facihtated  by  the  volatility  of  the  potassium.  (See 
Ckbmicai,  Affinity,  i.  859.) 

Potassium  absorbs  hydrogen  at  a  heat  short,  of  redness,  and  is  converted  into  a 
greyish  hydride  (perhaps  HK*),  from  which  however  the  hydrogen  is  expelled  at  a 
stronger  heat. — Potassium  unites  directly  with  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  sulphur,  sele- 
nium and  tellurium,  burning  vividly  when  heated  in  contact  with  them. — It  also  com- 
bines with  phosphorus,  the  combination  being  attended  -n-ith  evolution  of  light  and 
heat  when  the  two  bodies  are  heated  together  in  nitrogen  gas;  under  mineral  naphtha 
it  takes  place  without  visible  combustion. — When  moderately  heated  in  carbonic  oxide 
gas,  or  when  its  vapour  is  allowed  to  condense  slowly  in  an  atmosphere  of  that  gas,  it 
absorbs  the  carbonic  oxide,  forming  the  black  mass  above  mentioned  (p.  693),  from 
which  the  metal  cannot  be  recovered. 

Potassium  is  a  monatomic  metal,  belonging  to  the  group  which  includes  the  other 
alkali-metals,  caesium,  rubidium,  lithium,  and  sodium,  together  with  silver.  With 
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chlorino,  bromine,  iodiuo  and  fluorine,  it  forms  the  compounds  KCl,  KBr,  &c. ;  with 
clilorine  also  a  subchloride,  K-Cl ;  with  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide,  K-'O,  the  corres- 
ponding hydrate,  EHO,  a  dioxide,  K'O^,  and  a  tetroxide,  K'O* ;  with  sulphur,  a 
protosulphide,  K^S,  a  sulphydratc,  KHS,  and  several  polysulphi des. 

POTASSZUnr,  AJLXiOTS  op.  Potassium  forms  alloys  with  most  other  metals, 
the  combination  being  generally  eifeeted  by  fusing  the  two  metals  together.  Anti- 
monide,  arsenide  and  bismuthide  of  potassium  are  produced  either  in  this 
manner  or  by  heating  the  respective  metals  with  cream  of  tartar.  These  compounds, 
when  distilled  with  the  alcoholic  iodides,  yield  the  arsenide,  &c.,  of  the  corresponding 
alcohol-radicles  (i.  339,  397,  596).  The  arsenide  and  antimonide  decompose  water, 
with  evolution' of  arsenetted  and  antimonetted  hydrogen. 

An  alloy  of  potassium  and  sodium  containing  76'5  per  cent,  of  the  former,  is  pro- 
duced by  heating  hydrate  of  potassium  with  sodium  in  a  tube  containing  caoutchin  to 
the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid.  It  is  fluid  at  ordinary  temperatures  and  takes  fire  in 
contact  with  water  (Gr.  Williams,  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  iii.  177).  Wanklyn  (loc.  cit.) 
obtained  an  alloy  of  these  metals,  also  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  by  heating 
acetate  of  potassium  with  sodium. 

The  other  alloys  of  potassium,  some  of  which  are  described  under  the  respective 
metals,  are  of  no  particular  importance.  Eespecting  the  amalgam  of  potassium,  see 
Mercury  (iii.  889). 

IPOTASSXirm,  OS*.    Mon op oiass amide,  KIP'S,  \s  formed  when 

potassium  is  gently  heated  in  ammnnia-gas.  It  is  an  olive-green  sub.stance,  exhibiting 
a  brown  colour  by  transmitted  light  when  in  very  thin  scales;  is  a  non-conductor  of 
electricity,  melts  at  a  little  above  100°,  and  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  is  resolved, 
at  a  temperature  a  little  below  redness,  into  ammonia  and  tripotassamide :  3KfI-N  = 
'2IPN  +  K^N.  At  a  dull  red  heat  the  ammonia  is  partly  resolved  into  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen.  When  heated  to  fusion  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  burns  rapidly  and  is 
converted  into  hydrate  of  potassium,  with  evolution  of  nitrogen.  With  water  it  forms 
ammonia  and  hydrate  of  potassium  : 

KH^N  +  II-O    =    H^N  +  HKO. 

Acids  andalcohols  act  upon  it  in  a  similar  manner  (Gay-Lussac  and  Thinard,  Hc- 
chcrchesi)hysico-chim.>ques,\.  337  ;  H.  Davy,  Phil. Trans.  1809,  pp.  40 and 450).  With 
anhydrous  alcohol  it  yields  ammonia  and  ethylate  of  potassium  : 

KH'N  +  CTP.H.0    =    ffN  +  C-ff.K.O. 

Similarly  with  'phenol.  Wlien  warmed  with  an  ethereal  solution  of  acetic  anhydride,  it 
forms  acctamide  and  acetate  of  potassium  : 

(CTPO)=0  +  KH-N    =    ^jp°|n  +  *^'^''^|0. 

Lactide  dissolved  in  ether  acts  .slowly  on  it,  ammonia  being  set  free  and  lactate  of 
potassium  formed.  An  ethereal  solution  of  succinic  anhydride  has  no  action  upon  it. 
With  compound  ethers  it  yields  ammonia  and  resinous  products  ;  with  henzoatc  and 
acetate  of  ethyl  it  yields  also  the  corresponding  potassium-salts;  with  oxalate  of  ethyl 
it  forms  oxalate  and  oxamate  of  potassium.  Sulphate  of  ethyl  and  oxalate  of  methyl 
do  not  act  upon  it.  With  chloride  of  benzoyl  dissolved  in  anhydrous  ether  it  forms 
benzamide  and  dibenzamide,  according  to  the  equation  : 

3C-IP0C1  +  3KH=N    =    ^h=^|n  -i-   (*^'^''-*)'|n  +  3KC1  +  H^N. 

Wlien  the  amide  is  brought  into  direct  contact  with  chloride  of  benzoyl  without  tho 
intervention  of  ether,  a  very  violent  action  takes  place,  sometimes  attended  with  inflam- 
mation, and  a  number  of  secondary  products  are  formed,  including  hydrochloric  acid, 
benzoic  acid  and  benzoic  cyanide.  (Baumort  and  Landolt,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxi. 
1  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  125.) 

Tripotassamide  or  Nitride  of  Potassium,  K''N,  obtained  by  heating  mono- 
potassamidc  without  access  of  air,  is  a  greenish-black  infusible  substance,  which,  when 
very  strongly  heated  without  access  of  air,  is  resolved  into  potassium  and  nitrogen.  On 
exposure  to  tho  air,  it  generally  takes  fire  spontaneously,  burning  with  a  dark-red 
flame.  With  wafc/- it  elFervesces  violently,  yielding  ammonia  and  hydi-ato  of  potassium ; 
K'N  +  3H-0  =  H'N  +  3KII0.  It  unites  with  sulphur  or  phosphorus  when 
heated,  forming  a  highly  inflammable  mixture,  which  in  contact  with  water  gives  off 
sulpliydric  acid  or  phosphoretted  hydrogen  as  well  as  ammonia.  (Gay-Lussae 
and  T  ii  e  n  a  r  d,  D  a  v  y.) 

POTASSXUia,  AN-XXMOirSBE  OP.    See  Antimony  (i.  317). 
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POTASSIXJIVI,  ASlSEM-XBfi  OP.    See  Potassium,  Allots  of  (p.  695).  The 

compound  K^As  is  formed  by  heating  potassium  in  arsenetted  hydrogen.  It  is  a  chest- 
nut-brown powder,  which  is  decomposed  by  water,  giving  off  arsenetted  hydrogen,  and 
forming  hydrate  of  potassium  ;  K^As  -I-  3H-0  =  H'As  +  3KH0.  Alloys  contain- 
ing larger  proportions  of  arsenic  likewise  yield  solid  arsenide  of  hydrogen  (i.  371). 

POTASSX1TIVX,  BOZSISE  OP  T  Potassium  and  boron  when  heated  together, 
unite  without  inflammation,  forming  a  grey  metallic  mass,  which  conducts  electricity, 
and  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding  potash  and  hydride  of  boron  (Davy). 
According  to  Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard,  the  product  obtained  as  above  is  only  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  boron  and  potassium. 

POTASSIITM,  BBOMZDE  OP.  KBr. — Potassium  and  bromine  unite  directly, 
with  violent  inflammation  and  detonation.  The  bromide  is  also  formed  by  heating 
potassium  in  hydrobromic  acid  gas,  and  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  fused  iodide  of 
potassium.    It  may  be  prepared  :  1.  By  neutralising  hydrobromic  acid  with  potash. — 

2.  By  decomposing  bromide  of  iron  witli  an  equivalent  quantity  of  potassic  carbonate. — 

3.  Together  with  the  bromate,  by  adding  bromine  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  tiU 
the  liquid  acquires  a  slight  permanent  yellow  colour.  The  bromate  may  then  be 
decomposed  by  passing  a  current  of  sulphydric  acid  through  the  solution,  the  excess  of 
the  gas  expelled  by  gentle  heating,  the  liquid  filtered  from  the  deposited  sulphur,  and 
evaporated  till  it  yields  crystals  of  the  bromide  (Lowig). — F.  Klein  (Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxviii.  237)  prepares  the  salt  by  decomposing  bromide  of  calcium  (obtained 
by  triturating  1  pt.  amorphous  phosphorus  with  12-5  pts.  bromine  and  water,  and 
slightly  supersaturating  the  resulting  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  with  milk  of  lime) 
with  sulphate  of  potassium  (13  pts.),  leaving  the  mixture  to  itself  for  12  hours,  then 
evaporating  the  filtrate  and  wash- water,  adding  carbonate  of  potassium  as  long  as  tur- 
bidity ensues,  and  evaporating  the  filtered  liquid  to  the  crystallising  point. 

Bromide  of  potassium  crystallises  in  very  brilliant  cubes,  sometimes  elongated  into 
prisms  or  flattened  to  plates.  It  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2-690  (Schr.oder,  Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  12);  tastes  sharp;  decrepitates  in  the  fire,  and  melts  without  decomposition. 
It  dissolves  more  abundantly  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  and  is  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
It  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by  chlorme.  AVith  aqueous  hypochlorous  acid,  it  yields 
bromate  and  chloride  of  potassium,  bromine  and  chlorine  being  set  free.  When  fused 
witii  chlorate  of  potasshim,  it  is  converted  into  bromate.  According  to  Hem  pel 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  160),  it  is  not  decomposed  in  neutral  solution  by  permanganate 
of  potassium,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  but  on  addition  of  sulphuric  acid,  bromine  is  set 
free  even  in  the  cold,  and  after  boiling  for  a  few  minutes  the  decomposition  is  complete, 
the  liquid  no  longer  containing  any  bromine. 

POTASSXTrni,  CAIJBIDS  op  t  Charcoal  which  has  been  heated  to  redness  in 
contact  with  potassium,  effervesces  afterwards  in  contact  with  water :  hence  the  charcoal 
appears  to  have  taken  up  a  portion  of  the  potassium,  as  the  metal,  if  heated  alone, 
would  volatilise  entirely.  (Davy.) 

POTASSXUBX,  CARBOSXSE:  op.  KCO.— Potassium  unites  directly  with 
carbonic  oxide,  as  first  observed  by  Liebig  (Ann. Ch.  Pharm.  xi.  182).  According  to 
Brodie  (Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  269),  pure  potassium  heated  to  about  80°  in  carbonic 
oxide  free  from  air,  is  at  first  slowly  converted  into  an  arborescent  group  of  dull  grey 
crystals  ;  but  if  the  passage  of  the  gas  be  further  continued,  a  more  rapid  absorption 
takes  place,  even  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  the  grey  crystals  are  converted  into  a  dark 
red  compound  K-'C^O^.  The  grey  substance,  which  cannot  be  obtained  piu-e,  appeai-s 
to  consist  of  K^CO.  The  dark  red  compound  may  be  preserved  under  mineral  naphtha, 
but  is  decomposed  with  extreme  violence  by  water,  and  even  in  the  dry  state,  sometimes 
explodes  from  causes  which  have  not  been  made  out.  On  carefully  adding  it  to  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  great  heat  is  evolved,  part  of  the  substance,  containing  ?ths  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  potassium,  dissolves,  without  evolution  of  gas,  and  the  rest  separates  as 
rhodizonate  of  potassixim,  probably  thus : 


Hence  the  carboxide  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  protoxide  and  rhodizonate,  or 
as  a  basic  rhodizonate  of  potassium  (see  Rhodizonic  Acid). 

The  black  explosive  substance  formed  in  the  preparation  of  potassium,  by  heating 
carbonate  of  potassium  with  charcoal,  appears  to  consist  of  one  or  both  of  the  com- 
pounds just  described.  According  to  Kiihnemann  (Jahresb.  1864,  p.  180),  when 
potassium  is  intensely  heated  in  cai-bonic  oxide  gas,  there  are  formed:  first,  a  grey 
mixture  of  oxide  of  potassium  and  free  carbon,  which  separates  as  the  apparatus  cools 
from  a  white  to  a  red  heat ;  and  secondly  a  black  red  body,  which  separates  at  a  tem- 
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perature  below  dull  redness,  both  compounds  being  formed  without  access  of  water  or 
moist  air.  When  the  vapours  which  escape  from  tlie  receiver  in  the  preparation  of 
potassium  are  passed,  first  into  a  bottle  partly  filled  with  naphtha,  and  thence  into  an 
empty  bottle,  the  grey  substance  collects  chiefly  in  the  tirst  bottle,  the  red  in  the 
second,  part  of  it  however  escaping  uucondensed,  and  imparting  a  red  colour  to  water 
into  which  it  is  passed.  The  red  substance  dissolves  in  water  without  evolution  of 
gas,  forming  a  solution  which  exhibits  all  the  reactions  of  rhodizonate  of  potassium. 
The  explosion  of  the  grey  substance  is  attributed  by  Kiihnemann  either  to  the 
heating  of  the  mass  hy  absorption  of  water,  or  to  the  formation  of  peroxide  of  potassium 
(from  the  protoxide  present)  and  its  action  on  the  free  carbon. 

POTASSITTIW,  CHIiORXSS:  OF.  KCl.  Digestive  Salt  Sal  digestivum. 
Syloii.  Sal  fchrifngnm  Si/lvii. — Potassium  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  burning  with  a  red  flame  and  producing  chlori<le  of  potassium.  This 
salt  is  also  formed  by  passing  chlorine  over  red-hot  hydrate  or  iodid»  of  potassium  ;  by 
gently  heating  potassium  in  hydroeliloric  acid  gas;  by  dissolving  hydrate  or  carbonate 
of  potassium  in  aqueoiis  hydrochloric  acid  ;  and  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  fused 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  other  metallic  chlorides.  It  occurs  native,  sometimes  pure 
but  more  abundantly  mixed  or  combined  with  other  chlorides.  Pure  chloride  of 
potassium,  or  sylvinc,  is  found  in  cubic  crystals  about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius,  also  in 
thin  layers  in  the  salt-beds  of  Stassfurth  near  Magdeburg.  In  the  same  locality  there 
occurs  above  the  rock-salt,  a  deposit  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  or  car- 
naUite,  KCl.Mg"Cr-'.6H-0,  forming  a  layer  between  60  and  7(1  feet  thick,  interspersed 
with  layers  of  rock-salt  and  kieserite,  ]Vrg"SO''.H*'0.  This  deposit  is  worked  for  the 
extraction  of  the  potassium-chloride.  On  dissolving  the  carnallite  in  warm  water, 
and  leaving  the  solution  to  cool,  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  separates 
out,  while  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  magnesium  remains  in  solution.  The  method 
of  recovering  the  remainder  of  tiie  potassium-chloride  from  the  mother-liquor,  will  be 
described  hereafter  (p.  718).  Chloride  of  potassium  occurs  also  with  the  chlorides  of 
sodium,  magnesium,  calcium,  and  other  salts,  in  sea-water  and  brine-springs,  and  is 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  preparation  of  chlorate  of  potassium,  the  purification 
of  saltpetre,  and  in  several  other  manufacturing  operations  (see  Potassium-salts, 
Manufacture  of,  p.  716). 

Chloride  of  potassium  crystallises  in  cubes  often  prismatically  elongated  ;  rarely 
(from  solution  containing  free  potash)  in  octahedrons.  Specific  gravity  =  1-836 
(Kirwan),  1-9153  (Karsten),  1-945  (Kopp),  1-998  (Schroder),  1  986  (Schiff). 
It  tastes  like  common  salt ;  is  not  acted  on  by  the  air  ;  decrepitates  when  heated;  melts 
at  a  low  red  heat ;  volatilises  imchanged  at  a  higher  temperature.  It  is  somewhat 
more  volatile  than  chloride  of  sodium  ;  in  a  covered  crucible  it  may  be  kept  in  a  state 
of  fusion  -without  loss  ;  but  in  open  vessels  it  volatilises  gradually  in  the  constantly 
renewed  current  of  air.    (H.  Rose.) 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  common  salt,  and  produces  a 
■much  greater  degree  of  cold  in  dissolving  than  the  latter,  but  less  than  sal-ammoniac. 
One  part  dissolves  at  17'5°  in  3-008  parts  of  water,  forming  a  solution  of  specific 
gravity  1-1635  (Karsten):  it  dissolves  at  11-8'^  in  2-89  parts,  at  13-8°  in  2-87  parts, 
and  at  15-6°,  in  2-85  parts  of  water  (Kopp) ;  100  parts  of  water  at  0°  dissolve  29-23 
I>arts  of  eliloride  of  potassium,  and  for  every  degree  above,  0-2738  parts  (Gay- 
Lussac). 

Solutions  containing  various  percentages  of  chloride  of  potassium  have  the  following 
epecific  gravities  :  According  to  Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  293;  Jaliresb.  1859 
p.  39): 

Percentage  2-75       5-50         8-25        11-00         16-50  24-75 

Specific  gravity  at  15°    1-017     1-0360      1-0529      1-0730       MUS  1-1729 

According  to  Gerlach  (Jaliresb.  1859,  p.  43) : 

Percentage  5  10  15  20  24-9 

Specific  gi-avity  at  15°     1-0325       1-0651        1  1004       1-1361  M733 

Respecting  the  expansion  by  heat  of  solutions  of  potassium-eliloride  of  various 
sti-engths, see  Kre m er s  (Pogg.  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  394 ;  Jaliresb.  1857,  p.  68) ;  respecting 
the  tension  of  aqueous  vapours  given  oiF from  its  solutions,  see  Wiillner  (Pogg.  Ann. 
ciii.  529  ;  Jahresb.  1859,  p.  44). 

Ciilnride  of  potassium  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  strong  alcohol.  According  to 
Schiff  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cx-viii.  362;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  87),  100  pts.  of  spirit  of 
various  strengths  are  capable  of  dissoh-ing  at  15°,  the  following  quantities  of  potassium- 
chloride  : 
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Quantity  of  absolute  alcohol 
in  100  pts.  of  spirit. 

Quantity  of  KCl  in  100  pts. 
of  saturated  solution. 


0  10  20  30  40  50  60  80 
24-6     19-8     U-7     107      77      5-0      2-8  0- 


0-45 


100  pts.  of  wood-spirit  containing  40  per  cent,  methylic  alcohol  are  capable  of  dissolv- 
ing, at  the  same  temperature,  9-2  pts.  of  potassium-chloride. 

Chloride  of  potassium  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric,  nitric  or  tartaric  acid,  with 
separation  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  formation  of  sulphate,  &c.  of  potassium.  According 
to  Baumhauer(Jahresb.  1859,  p.  128),  1  at.  chloride  of  potassium  in  aqueous  solution 
is  completely  converted  into  nitrate  by  2  at.  nitric  acid. 


chromic  anhydride  it  forms  a  similar  compound  KCl.CrO',  which  is  also  decomposed  by 
water ;  it  is  obtained  in  needles  when  a  solution  of  acid  potassium-chromate  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  is  allowed  to  crystallise. 

Chloride  of  potassium  unites  with  most  other  metallic  chlorides,  forming  crystallis- 
able  double  salts  ;  these  are  described  with  the  chlorides  of  the  several  metals. 
Chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium  occurs,  as  already  observed,  in  the  salt  deposit  of 
Stassfurth  (see  also  Potassium-salts,  IIantjfacttjee  of,  p.  717). — Kremersite,  a  min- 
eral occurring  in  red  octahedrons  about  the  fumaroles  of  Vesuvius,  consists  of  chloride 
of  potassium  mixed  or  combined  with  the  chlorides  of  sodium,  ammonium  and  iron. 

Hemiohloride  or  Siihchloride  of  Potassium,  K^Cl. — Produced  by  melting 
the  ordinary  chloride  with  pot;issium  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen.  It  is  a  dark  blue  com- 
pound, which  is  decoTuposed  by  water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  and  formation  of 
potassic  chloride  and  hydrate : 


(H.  Eose,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxx.  1).  A  blue  compound,  probably  identical  with  the  above, 
is  formed  when  potassium  is  heated  with  chloride  of  phenyl. 

POTASSIUBS,  C-S-AUISS  or.    See  Cyanides  (ii.  268). 

POTilSSIUTVE,  ZJETECTIOKT  £i.JSJi  ESTIMATIOKT  or.  1.  Reactions 
in  the  dry  way. — Potassium-compounds  impart  a  violet  colour  to  the  outer  blow- 
pipe flame.  Alcoholic  solutions  of  potassium-salts  burn  with  a  violet  flame.  The  colour 
is  not  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye  in  presence  of  sodium  (or  lithium) ;  but  if  a  thick 
plato  of  dark  blue  glass  be  interposed  between  the  eye  and  the  flame,  the  yellow  sodium 
flame  is  completely  cut  oiF,  and  the  potassiiim-flame  then  becomes  distinctly  visible,  of 
a  rich  reddish-violet  colour.  In  this  manner  a  very  small  quantity  of  potassium  may 
be  detected  in  presence  of  a  large  amount  of  sodium.  In  the  spectroscope,  potassium- 
salts  exhibit  a  spectrum  very  much  like  the  ordinary  solar  spectrum,  but  characterised 
by  a  bright  line  near  the  red,  and  a  fainter  line  near  the  vidiet  extremity. 

The  normal  sulphate,  carbonate,  phosphate,  arsenate  and  borate  of  potassium,  are 
not  decomposed  by  heat.  The  chloride,  bromide,  iodide  and  hydrate  volatilise  without 
decomposition  at  very  high  temperatures.  Most  other  potassium-salts  are  decomposed 
by  heat. 

2.  Beactions  in  Solution. — All  potassium-salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most 
of  them  easily  soluble.  The  normal  potassium-salts  of  strong  acids,  e.  g.  KCl,  KNO', 
K^SO',  C-K'-'O',  &c.,  are  neutral  to  test-paper,  and  the  corresponding  acid  salts,  e.g. 
KHSO*,  CHKO',  &c.,  have  an  acid  reaction;  but  in  the  case  of  the  weaker  acids,  the 
alkaline  reaction  of  the  potash  predominates  in  the  normal,  and  even  in  the  acid  salts ; 
thus  the  normal  and  acid  carbonates,  K-CO'  and  KCHO',  have  an  alkaline  reaction ;  so 
likewise  have  all  the  borates,  excepting  the  pentaborate,  KH-'B^O'", which  is  neutral 
(i.  645). 

Solutions  of  potassium-salts,  if  not  too  dilute,  form  with  platinic  chloride  a  yellow 
crystalline  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  potassium,  K^PtCP,  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  in  acids.  If  very  little  potassiimi  be  present,  the  solu- 
tion must  be  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  platinic  chloride  added,  the  whole 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  alcohol,  which  leaves  the  chloropla- 
tinate undissolved. 

Concentrated  potassium-solutions  form  with  tartaric  add  (or  better,  with  acid 
tartrate  of  sodium)  a  white  crystalline  precipitate  of  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  soluble 
in  about  180  pts.  of  cold  water,  readily  soluble  in  acids  or  in  alkaline  solutions,  insoluble 
in  alcohol.    In  dilute  aqueous  solutions,  the  formation  of  the  precipitate  is  greatly 


K'Cl    +  H^O 


ECl    +    KHO    +  H 
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facilitated  by  addition  of  alcohol,  also  by  agitating  the  solution  or  scratching  the  sides 
of  the  test-tubo  with  a  glass  rod. 

Hydro fluosilicic  acid  forms  in  solutions  of  potassium-salts,  a  white,  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate of  potassic  silicofluoride. — Perchloric  acid  forms  a  precipitate  of  perchlorate, 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  When  a  concentrated  solution  of  aluminium-sulphate  is  added 
to  a  concentrated  solution  of  a  potassium-salt,  octahedral  crystals  of  alum  are  deposited 
on  evaporating  the  solution. 

In  mixed  solutions,  potassium  must  be  looked  for  in  the  liquid  which  remains  after 
the  removal  of  all  the  metals  which  are  precipitable  by  sulphydric  acid,  sulphide  of 
ammonium,  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  of  magnesium  by  baryta-water.  It  may 
then  be  detected  by  its  reactions  with  platinic  chloride  and  tartaric  acid;  also  by  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  di-yness,  and  examining  the  colour  and  spectrum  of  the  flame 
as  above  described. 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation. — Potassium,  when  it  occurs  in  a  eompoundnot 
containing  any  other  metal  or  any  fixed  acid,  may  be  estimated  directly  either  as 
sulphate  or  as  chloride.  All  potassium-salts  containing  volatile  acids  are  decomposed 
by  heating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  whicli  may  afterwards  be  expelled 
by  a  stronger  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  potassium  or  potash  calculated  from  the  weight 
of  the  residual  neutral  sulphate.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  expel  the  last  traces  of  free 
sulphuric  acid  by  mere  ignition  ;  but  they  may  be  completely  driven  off  by  dropping  a 
lump  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  crucible,  and  repeating  the  ignition  with  the 
cover  on  ;  the  sulphuric  acid  then  diffuses  into  the  atmosphere  of  ammonia  in  tho 
crucible,  and  a  perfectly  neutral  sulphate  remains,  containing  41'52  per  cent,  potas- 
sium, or  54'06  per  cent,  of  potassic  oxide,  K'^'O. 

In  estimating  potassium  as  cliloride,  the  only  precaution  to  be  observed,  is  to  ignite 
the  chloride  in  a  covered  crucible,  as,  when  strongly  heated  in  contact  yn\h  the  air,  a 
portion  of  it  volatilises.  The  chloride  contains  52'4  per  cent,  potassium,  equivalent  to 
63  li)  K"0. 

The  separation  of  potassium  from  all  metals,  excepting  the  other  alkali-metals,  is 
effected  by  the  reagents  above  mentioned.  From  sodium  and  lithium  it  is  separa- 
ted by  chloride  of  platinum,  adding  alcohol  to  complete  the  precipitation  of  the  chloro- 
platinate  of  potassium.  The  precipitate  is  then  collected  on  a  weighed  filter,  washed 
with  alcohol  and  dried  at  100°.  It  contains  16-04  per  cent,  potassium,  equivalent  to 
19-31 

Precipitation  with  chloride  of  platinum  serves  also  to  separate  potassium  from  all 
other  metals  which  do  not  form  insoluble  clilorides,  and  from  all  non-metallic  elements. 

From  cfesium  and  ruljidium,  potassium  may  be  separated  by  the  greater  solubi- 
lity of  its  chloroplatinato  in  water  (i.  1114),  or  according  to  Redtenbacher  (BuU. 
Soc.  Chim.  18Gd,  ii.  201),  by  the  difference  of  solubility  of  the  alums  of  the  three 
metals,  100  pts.  water  at  17°  dissolving  13-5  pts.  of  potassium-alum,  but  only  2-27 
pts.  of  rubidium-alum  and  O'GIO  pts.  of  ca?sium-alum. 

The  amount  of  hydrate  or  of  carbonate  of  potassium  in  a  solution  not  containing  any 
other  alkali,  or  in  commercial  potashes,  may  be  estimated  by  alkalinu-try  (i.  117,  263), 
and  tlio  same  method  may  be  applied  to  tlie  commercial  valuation  of  organic  potassium- 
salts,  tartars  for  example,  after  they  have  been  converted  into  carbonate  by  ignition. 

For  the  estimation  of  potassium  in  sUicates,  see  Silicates. 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Potassium. —  The  method  of  determining  the  atomic 
■weight  of  this  element,  in  connection  with  those  of  chlorine  and  silver,  has  been 
already  described  under  CmoRrNE  (i.  905).  The  experiments  of  Marignac  give  K  = 
39-12;  those  of  Stas  give  K  =  39-14. 

POTASSXUntl,  PHTOHIUB  OP.  KF.— Produced  by  dissolving  potassium  or 
the  hydrate  or  carbonate  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  evaporating,  and  heating  strongly  to 
expel  the  excess  of  acid.  It  is  deliquescent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallises  from 
an  aqueous  solution  evaporated  under  40°,  in  colourless  cubes  often  lengthened  into 
prisms,  or  exhibiting  square,  pyramidally  excavated  faces.  Specific  gravity  =  2-454 
(Bodeker).  It  melts  below  a  red  heat,  has  a  sharp,  saline  taste  and  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  is  decomposed  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  It 
is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  preciiiitated  thereby  from  the  aqueous  solution  in  long, 
thread-like,  radiating  crystals  containing  KF.2H^0.    (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  Ann.  Iv.  554.) 

Fluoride  of  potassium  forms  definite  crystallisable  compounds  with  many  other 
fluorides.  The  fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium,  KBP-",  has  been  already  described 
(i.  634).    Silico-ftuoride  of  potassium  will  l)e  described  under  SiLicirM. 

Fluoride  of  Potassium  and  Hydrogen,  KHF-  or  KF.HF,  is  obtained  by  leaving  a 
Sulution  of  potassium-fluoride  containing  excess  of  liydrofluoric  acid  to  evaporate  in  a 
platinum-dish,  in  rectangular  four-sided  tables  with  truncated  lateral  edges,  or  by 
very  slow  cvaporatiun  in  a  deeper  vessel,  in  cubes  (Borzelius).    According  to 
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Marignae  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xv.  157),  it  forms  quadratic  tables.  W.  Gibbs  (Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1865,  ii.  359)  recommends  this  salt  as  a  convenient  reagent  for  decomposing 
refractory  silieates  and  other  minerals ;  beryl,  columbite,  chrome-iron,  and  cassiterite, 
are  easily  disintegrated  and  decomposed  by  fusion  vrith  it. 

The  compounds  of  potassium-fluoride  with  the  fluorides  of  other  metals  are  described 
under  the  several  metals. 

POTASSruiW,  H-S-SRATE  Or.  KHO  or  K-O.H-0.  Potash.  Caustic  Potash. 
Potassa.  Vegetable  Alkali.  PJlan::i:nlaugcnsalz. — This  compound  maybe  produced  by 
dissolving  anhydrous  protoxide  of  potassium,  K^O,  or  the  peroxide,  K-O',  in  water,  the 
excess  of  oxygen  being  given  off  in  the  latter  case.  This  indeed  appears  to  be  the  only 
means  of  obtaining  the  hydrate  absolutely  pm-e.  But  it  is  generally  prepared  for  use  by 
decomposing  carbonate  of  potassium  in  dilute  solution  witli  slaked  lime.  In  an  iron  ves- 
sel provided  with  a  closely-fitting  cover,  1  pt.  of  carbonate  of  potassium  is  heated  with 
12  pts.  of  water  till  it  boils ;  and  slaked  lime — prepared  by  mixing  2  pts.  of  quicklime 
with  9  pts.  of  warm  water,  and  keeping  it  in  a  covered  pan  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  soft 
powder — is  then  added  by  degrees.  After  each  addition  of  lime,  the  mixture  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes  in  order  that  the  carbonate  of  calcium  may  become  dense,  and  fall 
readily  to  the  bottom.  When  all  the  lime  has  been  added,  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the  cover  on,  and  left  for  the  lime,  &c.  to  settle  down.  The 
caustic  solution — which  should  no  longer  effervesce  when  poured  into  hydrochloric  acid, 
or  give  any,  or  very  little  cloudiness  with  lime  water  (if  otherwise,  longer  boiling,  and 
perhaps,  also,  an  addition  of  millv  of  lime,  is  requisite) — is  then  drawn  off  into  stoppered 
bottles  by  a  siphon  first  filled  with  water.  The  residue  is  once  or  twice  boiled  for  half 
an  hour  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  potash  separated 
by  subsidence  and  deeantation.  The  rest  of  the  lime  is  deposited  in  the  stoppered 
bottles.  The  decanted  solution  is  first  rapidly  concentrated  in  covered  iron  pots  ;  and 
if  it  becomes  turbid,  set  aside  in  stoppered  vessels,  and  then  decanted ;  and  lastly, 
rapidly  boiled  down  in  a  silver  basin,  till  the  oily  hydrate  which  remains  begins  to 
evaporate  as  a  whole  in  white  clouds. 

To  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  potash,  it  is 
necessary  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  When  only  4  pts.  of  water  are  used 
to  1  pt.  carbonate  of  potassium,  no  decomposition  takes  place;  and  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potash  withdraws  the  acid  from  carbonate  of  calcium  (Liebig).  The 
lime  may  also  be  mixed  with  the  solution  of  potassic  carbonate  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, and  the  liquid  set  aside  in  stoppered  vessels ;  but  then  the  decomposition  jiro- 
ceeds  more  slowly,  and  frequent  shaking  is  'required;  the  carbonate  of  calcium  is  also 
less  dense  than  when  the  liqtiid  is  boiled,  and  consequently  the  deeantation  is  more 
difficult.  Moreover  carbonate  of  potassium  almost  always  contains  silica,  which  is  not 
precipitated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  completely  by  sufficient  boiling  ;  for  it  then 
forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  excess  of  lime  and  the  potash.  Any  alumina 
that  may  be  present  is  separated  in  the  same  way.  As  the  alkaline  solution  absorbs 
carbonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere  very  greedily,  the  air  must  be  kept  from  it  as  much 
as  possible.  A  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  always  reabsorbed  during  evaporation,  unless 
this  process  is  performed  in  a  silver  vessel  fitted  with  a  head.  When  the  caustic  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  down  to  an  oily  consistence,  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonate 
separates  in  solid  particles,  whicli  float  on  the  surface,  and  can  then  be  taken  off  by 
means  of  a  spatula.  If  crude  potash  or  pearl-ash  is  used  instead  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potassium,  the  hydrate  of  potassium  produced  contains  the  chloride  and  sulphate 
present  in  the  original  substance.  Hence,  to  obtain  pure  hydrate.of  potassium,  it  is  best 
to  use  the  pure  neutral  carbonate  obtained  by  igniting  cream  of  tartar,  or  the  crystal- 
lised acid  carbonate,  and  decompose  it  with  lime  obtained  by  igniting  black  marble. 

According  to  Berthollet's  plan,  however,  tolei-ably  pure  hydrate  of  potassium — the 
Potasse  a  Valcool — may  be  obtained  from  impure  carbonate.  The  caustic  solution, 
obtained  as  above,  is  evaporated  to  the  thickness  of  syrup,  shaken  in  close  vessels  with 
one-third  of  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  left  to  settle.  Two  strata  are 
thereby  formed,  the  lower  of  which  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride,  carbonate,  and 
sulphate  of  potassium,  together  with  a  portion  of  caustic  potash,  and  rests  on  a  precipi- 
tate which  may  contain  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sulphate  of  potassium,  while  the  upper 
stratum  is  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  with  some  cliloride  of  potassium  in  alcohol. 
This  is  poured  off,  and  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  by  distillation  in  a 
silver  vessel  furnished  with  a  still-head,  and  boiled  down  in  a  silver  basin  tUl  the 
hydrate  begins  to  sublime.  The  resinous  matter  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
alcohol,  and  found  floating  on  the  surface,  is  then  removed,  and  the  hydrate  is  poured 
out  on  plates.  It  is  free  from  sulphate  of  potassium,  but  contains  chloride,  and  traces 
of  carbonate  and  acetate. 

Pure  hydrate  of  potassium  may  also  be  prepared :  o.  By  decomposing  the  sulphate 
with  baryta- water,  added  in  just  sufficient  quantity,  or  better  in  slight  excess,  as  on 
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evaporating  the  decanted  solution,  the  small  excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  the 
carbonic  acid  of  the  air.    (Schubert,  J.  pr.  Cheni.  xxvi.  117.) 

15y  decomposing  pure  nitrate  of  potassium  witli  metallic  copper  at  a  red-heat : 
1  pt.  of  saltpetre  and  2  or  3  pts.  of  thin  copper  plate  cut  into  small  pieces,  are  arranged 
in  alternate  thin  layers  in  a  covered  copper  crucible,  and  exposed  for  half  an  hour  to 
a  moderate  red-heat.  The  cooled  mass  is  then  treated  with  water,  the  liquid  left  to 
stand  in  a  tall  covered  cylindrical  vessel  till  the  oxide  of  copper  has  completely  settled 
down,  and  the  pure  solution  of  potash  is  then  decanted  with  a  siphon.  With  the 
above  proportions  of  saltpetre  and  copper,  part  of  the  latter  is  converted  only  into  sub- 
oxide. It  may,  therefore,  be  used  for  a  second  preparation  of  potash  Ijy  mixing  1  pt.  of 
it  -with  1  pt.  of  saltpetre  and  1  pt.  of  metallic  copper.  Iron  may  also  be  used  to  decom- 
pose the  saltpetre ;  but  the  potash  thereby  obtained  is  contaminated  with  small  quan- 
tities of  carbonic  acid,  silica,  &c.    (Wcihler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  373.) 

F.  Schulze  (Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  p.  109)  heats  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  pure 
nitrate  of  potassium  and  1  pt.  pure  ferric  oxide  (prepared  from  ferrous  oxalate)  to  low 
redness  in  a  covered  copper  crucible  into  which  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  by  a  tube 
reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom.  The  nitric  acid  is  easily  decomposed,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  experiment  the  potash  is  found  mixed  with  the  ferric  oxide,  from  which  it 
may  be  dissolved  out  by  water. 

Hydrate  of  potassium  prepared  by  the  ordinary  method  from  the  carbonate  may 
contain  the  following  impurities: — Carbonate  of  calcium,  originating  from  imperfect 
decantation. — Oxide  of  iron,  when  the  caustic  solution  is  evaporated  in  an  iron  vessel 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  begins  to  act  upon  the  iron.  These,  together  with  other  in- 
soluble substances  accidentally  present,  remain  behind  when  the  potash  is  dissolved  in 
water. — Peroxide  of  I'otassium.  Formed  in  small  quantity,  towards  the  end  of  the 
evaporation,  when  conducted  in  the  air.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance 
that  the  hydrate,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gives  off  oxygen  gas. —  Carbonate  of  potassium. 
The  solution  effervesces  with  acids. — Sulphate  of  potassium. — Chloride  of  barium,  with 
excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  precipitate. —  Chloride  of  jjotassiiim.  A  pre- 
cipitate produced  even  when  the  liquid  is  very  dUute,  with  a  solution  of  silver,  nitric 
acid  being  added  in  excess. — Iftitrate  (f  potassium.  Gives  the  reactions  of  the  nitrates 
(p.  83). — A  few  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals.  The  solution,  supersaturated  with  acetic 
acid,  gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphydric  acid  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 

Properties. — Hydrate  of  potassium,  after  fusion,  is  a  white,  hard,  brittle  substance, 
having  a  specific  gravity  of  2-1  (Dal  ton),  and  often  a  fibrous  texture.  It  melts  below 
redness,  forming  an  oily  liquid  clear  as  water,  and  volatilises  at  a  full  red  heat  in  white 
pungent  vapours.  It  rapidly  absorbs  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  air;  dissolves 
in  about  half  its  weight  of  water,  evolving  great  heat,  and  is  almost  equally  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  has  a  peculiar  nauseous  odour,  and  an  acrid  taste,  and  acts  as  a  powerful 
cautery,  quickly  destroying  both  animal  and  vegetable  matters  :  hence  its  solution 
cannot  be  filtered  except  through  glass  or  sand,  and  is  always  best  clarified  by  subsi- 
dence and  decantation.  The  solution  should  be  kept  in  glass  bottles  free  from  lead,  as 
it  gi-adually  corrodes  lead-glass,  dissolving  out  the  oxide  of  lead.  It  also  attacks 
vessels  of  green  glass  or  porcelain  when  heated  in  them. 

A  hot  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  deposits  on  cooling,  transparent, 
coloiu'less,  very  acute  rhombohedrons  of  a  hydrate  containing  KH0.2H'-'0  or  K-0.5H^0. 

The  following  tables  give  approximately  the  proportion  of  potassic  oxide,  K^O, 
contained  in  100  pts.  by  weight  of  solutions  of  different  densities. 


Daltou 

(System,  ii. 

293). 

Tiinnermann  (N.  Tr 

xviii.  2,  5  ; 

at  15°). 

Specific 

K-O  per 

Boiling 
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K-O  per 
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K"0  per 

gravity. 

cent. 

pouit. 

gravity. 

cent. 

gravity. 

cent. 

2-40 

39-9 

129-5° 

1-3300 

28-290 

1-1437 

14-145 

1-3131 

27-158 

1-1308 

13-013 

2-20 

36-8 

123-9 

1-2966 

26-027 

1-1182 

11-882 

1-42 

34-4 

118-3 

1-2805 

24-895 

1-1059 

10-750 

1-39 

32-4 

115-5 

1-2648 

23-764 

1-0938 

9-619 

1-36 

29-4 

112-2 

1-2493 

22-G32 

1-0819 

8-487 

1-33 

26-3 

109-4 

1-2342 

21-500 

1-0703 

7-355 

1-28 

23  4 

106-6 

1-2268 

20-935 

1-0589 

6-224 

1-23 

19-5 

104-4 

1-2122 

19-803 

1-0478 

6-002 

1-19 

16-2 

103-3 

1-1979 

18-671 

1-0369 

3-961 

115 

130 

101-7 

1-1839 

17-540 

1-0260 

2-829 

11 

9-5 

101-1 

1-1702 

16-408 

1-0153 

1-697 

1-0 

4-7 

100-5 

1-1568 

16-277 

1-0050 

0-5658 
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The  Liquor  Potassa  of  the  pharmacopoeia  coutains  nearly  5  per  oent.  of  the  solid 
hydrate,  KHO,  and  has  a  density  of  1-058.  The  strong  solution,  of  specific  gravity 
about  1'25,  used  for  absorhing  carbonic  acid  in  organic  analysis,  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  1  pt.  of  the  hydrate  in  3  pts.  of  water. 

Reactions. — Hydrate  of  potassium,  when  heated  alone,  does  not  decompose  at  any 
temperature,  but  when  heated  with  silicic,  boric,  phosphoric,  tungstic,  tartaric,  stannic, 
or  any  non-volatile  acid  oxide,  it  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into  a  potassium- 
salt  of  the  acid.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  gives  off  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into 
the  anhydrous  oxide :  KHO  +  K  =  K-0  +  H.  When  moderately  heated  with 
sodium  under  a  Kquid  not  containing  oxygen,  it  yields  an  alloy  of  potassium  and 
sodium  (p.  696).  In  contact  with  iron  at  a  white  heat,  it  is  completely  decomposed, 
giving  off  hydrogen  and  potassium  and  forming  oxide  of  iron. 

Potash  possesses  in  an  emineutdegreethe  characteristic  properties  of  an  alkali  (i.  117), 
viz.,  solubility  in  water;  the  power  of  neutralising  acids  and  decomposing  metallic 
salts ;  a  caustic  or  corrosive  action  on  organic  substances ;  and  a  peculiar  action  on 
vegetable  colours,  turning  reddened  litmus  blue,  turmeric  brown,  and  syrup  of  violets 
or  infusion  of  red  cabbage,  green.  Aqueous  potash  decomposes  most  metallic  salts, 
precipitating  from  their  solutions  all  those  metals  which  form  insoluble  oxides  or 
hydrates.  The  precipitates  formed  by  it  in  solutions  of  aluminium,  glucinum,  chro- 
mium, zinc  and  lead,  are  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali ;  the  rest  are  insoluble.  [For 
the  special  reactions,  see  the  several  metals.] 

At  high  temperativres,  it  acts  vrith  great  energy  on  nearly  all  substances,  taking 
up  any  acid  that  may  exist  ready  formed  in  the  substance,  and  gi%ang  rise,  by  oxidation, 
or  by  a  splitting  up  of  the  original  compound,  to  the  formation  of  acids  which  did  not 
previously  exist.  Thus  it  decomposes  many  silicates,  forming  silicate  of  potassium  and 
separating  the  bases :  hence  it  destroys  glass  or  porcelain  vessels  in  which  it  is  fused. 
Many  metals  are  oxidised  by  fusion  with  it,  and  oxides  are  raised  to  a  higher  state  of 
oxidation ;  in  this  manner  antimony  and  arsenic,  and  even  iron  and  platinum  (p.  665), 
are  converted  into  acid  oxides  which  unite  with  the  potash ;  and  chromic  oxide,  tlie 
oxides  of  manganese,  &c.,  are  converted  into  chromate  and  manganate,  &c.,  of 
potassium. 

Organic  compounds  (carbon-compounds)  either  unite  directly  with  potash  or  are 
decomposed  by  it,  in  some  cases  by  contact  with  its  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  at 
ordinary  or  at  higher  temperatures,  in  others  by  fusion  with  the  hydrate.  The  modes 
of  action  of  potash  (and  of  tixed  alkalis  in  general)  on  organic  compounds  may  be 
classified  as  follows  : — 1.  Direct  combination. — 2.  Double  decomposition. — 3.  Oxida- 
tion with  elimination  of  hydrogen. — 4.  Conversion  of  the  organic  compound  into  an 
isomer. 

1.  The  instances  of  <Zirec^co«iJ/«a<fore  of  potash  with  organic  bodies  are  but  few.  Car- 
bonic oxide  and  carbonic  anhydride  are  absorbed  by  it,  producing  in  the  first 
case,  formate  of  potassium,  CHKO-,  and  in  the  second,  the  acid  carbonate,  CHKO^. 
Isatin  dissolves  in  aqueous  potash,  forming  isatate  of  potassium,  O*H^N0'-  +  KHO 
=  C'H'^KNO^ ;  similarly  with  chlor-  and  brom-isatin.  Benzil,  C'^H'^O^  and  cou- 
marin,  C'H^O^,  are  converted  by  boiling  with  aqueous  potash  into  benzilate  and 
coiunarate  of  potassium,  C"H"KO^  and  CH'KO'  respectively;  and  camphor,  C'°H"'0, 
strongly  heated  with  potash-lime  in  a  sealed  tube,  is  converted  into  campholate  of 
potassium,  C"'H"KO^.  The  acids  corresponding  to  these  potassium-salts  consist  of 
the  original  compound  +  H^O. 

2.  Double  Deco7nposition. —  Organic  acids  (and  indeed  all  acids)  are  converted  by 
aqueous  potash  into  potassium-salts  with  elimination  of  water:  e.ff.,  C^H^O-  +  KHO 
=  C'H'KO^  +  H'O.  Some  alcohols  (as  phenol)  yield  similar  compounds  with  aqueous 
potash  ;  solid  potash  acts  also  on  other  alcohols  and  on  aldehy  des,  but  in  a  different 
manner. 

Some  acids  when  fused  with  potash  at  about  200°  are  resolved  into  two  others, 
thus: 

C*H«0»  +  2KH0    =     C^H'KO-  +  C=HKO<  +  2H'0. 

Tartaric  Acetate.  Acid 

acid.  oxalate. 

C6H'»0«  4-  3KH0    =    2C=H'K0'  +  C-RKO*  +  3H-0. 
Mucic  Acetate.  Acid 

acid.  oxalate. 

Compound  ethers  are  converted  by  alcoholic  potash  into  alcohols  and  potassium- 
salts  of  the  corresponding  acids,  and  glycerides  boiled  with  aqueous  potash  are 
resolved  into  glycerin  and  potassium-salts  of  the  fat  acids,  or  soaps. 

Chlorides,  bromides,  and  iodides  of  alcoholic  and  acid  radicles  are  converted 
by  potash  into  chloride,  bromide  and  iodide  of  potassium  on  the  one  hand,  and  alcohols 
or  potassium-salts  of  the  acids  on  the  other :  e.g. : 
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C'H'Cl  +    KHO    =    KCl  +  (C^H^)HO 

Chloride  of  Eihylic 
ethyl.  alcohol. 

C'lPOCl  +  2KH0    -    KCl  +  C'H^KO^  +  H^O. 

Chloride  of  Benzoate  of 

benzoyl.  potassium. 

The  cliloridcs  and  bromides  of  diatomic  aleohol-radieles  (etliylono,  amylene,  &c.) 
are  resolved  under  the  influence  of  alcoholic  potash  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  aldo- 
hydic  chloridi'S  ;  e.g. : 

c-H'CP  =  nci  +  c=n^ci. 

Amides  (nitrides  of  acid-radicles)  are  for  the  most  part  attacked  hy  boiling  potash, 
giving  off  ammonia  and  yielding  potassium-salts  of  the  corresponding  acids  ;  e.ff.  : 

C'IPO.mN  +  KHO    =    IPN  +  C'H'^KO^. 

Benzainide.  Benzoate  of 

potassium. 

Alcoholic  cyanides  boiled  with  potash  give  off  ammonia  and  are  converted  into 
potassium-salts  of  fatty  acids  ;  e.g.: 

C■'H^CN  +  KHO  +  H^O    =    NH'  -i-  C'H^KO'. 

3.  Oxidaiion  with  evolution  of  hydrogen.  This  reaction  takes  place  especially  with 
alcohols  and  aldehydes  ;  thus  : 

C'ffO  +  KHO    =    C'H^KO-    +  IP. 

Benzoic  Benzoate  of 

hydride.  potassium. 

C'«H'-0  +  KHO    =    C'Hi'KO^  +  IP. 

Cuminol.  Cuminate  of 

potassium. 

C^H'^O  +  KHO    =    C^H"KO=    +  2IP. 

Amylic  Valerate  of 

alcoliol.  potassium. 

Common  alcohol  and  aldehyde  are  in  like  manner  converted  into  acetic  acid  when 
dropped  upon  potash-lime. 

When  the  salts  produced  in  those  reactions  are  heated  to  a  temperature  higlier  than 
that  at  which  they  are  formed,  secondary  products  are  obtained  ;  thus  acetate  of  potas- 
pium  may  be  resolved  into  carbonate  and  marsh-gas :  C-H'KO- -t- KHO  =  CK'O'  +  CII^ ; 
formate  of  potassium  into  oxalate  and  hydrogen:  2CHK0'  =  C-K=0'  +  H- ;  the 
oxalate  into  Ciirbonato  and  hydrogen  :  C'K'O'  -l-  2KnO  =  2CK^0»  +  H-,  &c. 

Compound  ethers  also  yield  oxidised  products  when  they  are  fused  with  potash-lime 
instead  of  being  treated  with  alcoholic  potash  (Dumas  and  St  as,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys. 
Ixxiii.  151).  They  then  give  otf  liydrogen  and  yield  two  kinds  of  products,  the  first 
derived  from  the  acid,  the  second  from  the  alcohol,  as  if  the  alkali  had  oxidised  the 
acid  and  alcohol  separately.  In  this  manner,  ethylic  oxalate  yields  acetic  acid  derived 
from  the  alcohol,  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  oxalic  acid. 

Like  most  oxidising  agents,  potash  often  splits  up  organic  bodies,  especially  at  very 
In'gh  temperatures,  taking  from  them  the  carbon  and  oxygen  necessary  to  convert  it 
into  carbonate.  Highly  oxidised  bodies,  such  as  fixed  acids,  and  fixed  neutral  sub- 
stances (sugar,  gum,  starch,  woody  fibre,  &c.)  are  easily  attacked  by  fused  potash, 
often  yielding  carbonate  and  oxalate  of  potassium,  and  giving  off  hydrogen  gas.  Some 
acids  are  resolved  by  this  mode  of  oxidation  into  two  other  acids  ;  thus  succinic  acid 
yields  oxalic  and  acetic  acids  : 

C^H'O^  +  2KH0    =    C"H'KO-  +  C^HKO'  +  3H=. 

Succinic  Acetate.  Acid 

acid.  oxalate. 

The  acids  of  the  acrylic  or  oleic  scries  fused  with  potash  yield  acetic  acid  and 
another  fatty  acid  ;  e.g. : 

C18H3.02  +  2KH0    =    C^H'KO^  -i-  C'^H^'KO^  +  H=. 

Oleic  acid.  Acetate.  Palmilate. 

Azotised  bodies  (indigo,  caffeine,  quinine,  &c.)  subjected  to  this  mode  of  oxida- 
tion with  alkahne  hydrates  give  off  ammonia  or  other  volatile  alkalis ;  such  as  methyla- 
mine,  aniline,  clunoline,  &c.  All  nitrogenous  organic  bodies  heated  to  low  redness 
with  hydrate  of  potassium,  yield  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  but  when  heated  to  fuU  redness 
with  potash-lime  (or  soda-lime)  they  all,  excepting  nitro-compounds,  give  off  the 
whole  of  their  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  ammonia.    (See  Anaxysis,  Okganic,  i.  244.) 

Organic  bodies  containing  sulphur,  yield  by  fusion  with  potash,  either  sulphide, 
sulphite  or  sulphate  of  potassium. 
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4.  A  few  organic  bodies  undergo  isomeric  or  polymeric  transformations  by  contact 
with  caustic  potash ;  thus  furfuramide  is  converted  into  furfurine ;  hydrobenzamide 
into  amarine;  bitter  almond  oil,  C'H^O,  into  benzoin,  C'^H'^O'. 

POTASSTITM,  HYDRIDE  OP  t  Potassium  heated  not  quite  to  redness  in 
pure  hydrogen  gas,  absorbs  about  one-fourth  as  much  of  the  gas  as  it  would  have  evolved 
by  contact  with  water,  and  is  converted  into  a  grey  powder,  ?HK^  without  metallic 
lustre  and  infusible  below  a  red  heat  (Gay-Lussac  and  Thenard).  See  Gmelin's 
Handbook,  iii.  17. 

POTASSIUIW-  lOBIBX:  OP.  KI. — Potassium  unites  with  solid  iodine  (under 
sliglit  pressure,  evt-n  at  ordinary  temperatures)  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  in  its 
vapour,  burning  with  a  violet  flame.  The  iodide  may  be  prepared  by  neutralising 
hydriodic  acid  with  potash  or  potassic  carbonate ;  by  the  action  of  iodine  on  aqu'-ous 
potash  or  sulphide  of  potassium ;  or  by  decomposing  other  metallic  iodides,  those  of 
zinc  and  iron  for  example,  with  carbonate  of  potassium. 

o.  When  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  till  the  liquid  begins  to 
assume  a  brown  tint,  iodide  and  iodate  of  potassium  are  formed,  according  to  the 
equation  : 

31'  +  6KH0     =    5X1  +  KIO^  +  SH'O. 

On  evaporating  the  solution  and  gently  igniting  the  residue,  the  iodate  is  decomposed 
into  iodide  and  oxygen,  and  the  remaining  iodide  fuses.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
allow  the  temperature  to  rise  too  high,  as  the  iodide  volatilises  at  a  red  heat. 

/3.  A  solution  of  ferrous  iodide  is  prepared  by  digesting  2  pts.  of  iodine  and  1  pt.  of 
iron  in  a  stoppered  vessel  with  10  pts.  of  water  (iii.  390) ;  the  solutionis  decanted  after 
a  while  from  the  excess  of  iron  ;  and  a  quantity  of  iodine  is  added  equal  to  a  third  of 
that  which  it  already  contains.  The  solution  is  then  boiled  and  carbonate  of  potassium 
is  added  by  small  quantities  as  long  as  effervescence  ensues  and  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
Th-e  solution  filtered  from  this  precipitate,  which  consists  of  ferroso-ferric  oxide  and  is 
very  dense,  yields  on  evaporation,  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium.  The  precipitate 
however  is  found  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  potassium-iodide  with  great  obstinacy,  so 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  removed  by  wasliing.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience  D  ietz 
(N.  Jahrb.  Pharm.  xviii.  205)  ignites  the  iron  precipitate  previously  to  washing. 

7.  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxi.  222)  recommends,  as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining 
pure  iodide  of  potassium,  the  decomposition  of  iodide  of  calcium  by  sulphate  of 
potassium.  To  prepare  the  calcium-iodide,  an  ounce  of  amorphous  phosphorus  is 
drenched  with  30  oz.  of  hot  water,  and  fine  pulverised  iodine  is  gradually  added,  with 
constant  stirring,  as  long  as  it  dissolves  without  colour  (the  quantity  thus  dissolved 
being  13j  oz.).  The  colourless  liquid  is  then  decanted  from  the  slight  deposit;  the 
latter  is  washed ;  the  united  clear  liquids  are  mixed  to  alkaline  reaction,  ■with  milk  of 
lime  prepared  from  8  oz.  of  lime  ;  the  solution  is  strained  off ;  and  the  residue,  con- 
sisting of  phosphate,  phosphite,  and  excess  of  hydrate  of  calcium,  is  washed.  The  solu- 
tion of  calcium-iodide  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  a  hot  solution  of  9  oz.  crystallised 
potassium-sulphate  in  about  48  oz.  water;  the  liquid,  after  standing  for  six  hours,  is 
strained  from  the  separated  sulphate  of  calcium ;  the  residue  is  washed  and  pressed ; 
the  liquid  evaporated  down  to  a  litre  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potassium  to  pre- 
cipitate the  remaining  portion  of  calcium ;  and  the  solution,  after  the  gelatinous 
precipitate  has  become  dense,  is  filtered,  washed,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising 
point.  This  process  yields  13|-  oz.  of  crystallised  potassium-iodide,  and  by  evaporation 
of  the  mother-liquor,  3i  oz.  of  perfectly  pure  pulverulent  iodide.  Acccording  to 
W.  Squire  (Jahresb.  1862,  p.  71),  iodide  of  potassium  thus  prepared  often  has  areddish 
colour  [from  presence  of  phosphorus?]  and  is  diflRcult  to  crystallise  ;  but  may  be 
rendered  colourless  and  easily  crystaUisable  by  previous  fusion.  [For  other  modes  of 
preparation,  see  Gmelins  Handbook,  iii.  45.] 

Iodide  of  potassium,  when  pure,  dissolves  in  six  times  its  weight  of  alcohol  (specific 
gravity  0'83),  and  does  not  effervesce  or  turn  brown  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  ; 
effervescence  would  indicate  the  presence  of  carbonate,  and  the  production  of  a  brown 
colour,  that  of  iodate  of  potassium,  the  brown  colour  arising  from  separation  of  iodine 
by  the  mutual  action  of  iodic  and  hydriodic  acids  (iii.  300). 

Iodide  of  potassium  crystallises  in  cubes,  sometimes  elongated ;  rarely  in  octahedrons. 
The  crystals  are  sometimes  transparent,  sometimes  semi-opaque.  Specific  gravity  = 
2-9084  (Karsten);  3-001  (Bo ullay) ;  2-850  (Schiff);  3-079  (Schroder).  It  is 
not  deliquescent,  has  a  sharp  taste,  and  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  slightly  blue.  It 
melts  below  a  red  heat,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  volatilises  undecomposed  at  a 
moderate  red  heat. 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  dissolving  produces  a  consider- 
able fall  of  temperature,  sometimes  amounting  to  24°.    It  dissolves  in  0-735  pt.  water 
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at  12-5°  and  in  0709  pt.  at  1G°  (Baup);  in  07  pt.  at  18°  and  in  about  0-45  pt.  at 
120°  (Gay-Lussa  c).  A  saturated  solution  boils  at  120°  (Baup).  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  expansion  by  heat  of  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium-iodide  of  various 
degrees  of  concentration,  as  determined  by  Kremers  (Pogg.  Ann.  cviii.  115  ;  Jahresb. 
1859,  p.  49): 

Volumts  of  Aqueous  Iodide  of  Potassium  at  different  temjperafures  (vol.  at  19'5°  =  1), 


Quantity  of  salt  in  100  pts. 
water. 

28  2 

5fi  1 

92-6 

135-8 

Specific  gravity  at  19-5°. 

1-1856 

1-341.5 

1  6144 

1-6822 

0° 
19-5  • 
40 
60 
80 
100 

0-  99422 

1-  00000 
1-00843 
1-01856 
1-03039 
1-04388 

0-  99231 

1-  00000 
1-00959 
1-02017 
1-03195 
1-04500 

0-  99127 
1  00000 

1-  01016 
1-02090 
1-03247 
1-04487 

? 

1  00000 
1-01022 
1-02085 
1  03022 
1-04376 

Iodide  of  potassium  dissolves  at  12-.5°  in  5-5  pts.  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-85, 
and  at  13-5°  in  39 — 40  pts.  of  ab.solute  alcohol;  hot  alcohol  dissolves  a  much  larger 
amount,  and  deposits  it  in  needles  on  cooling. 

Chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  decomposes  iodide  of  potassium  into  chloride  of 
p(jtassium  and  iodine.  From  a  solution  in  2  pts.  of  -water,  chlorine  gas  throws  down 
iodine  at  first;  but  this  disappears  again  when  more  chlorine  is  added,  a  compound  of 
trichloride  of  iodine  with  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed,  -which  colours  the  liquid 
yellow,  ami  yields  an  abundant  cropi  of  crystals.  (Filhol.) 

The  brownish-yellow  colour  produced  by  chlorine  is  visible  in  a  diluted  solution  to 
the  extent  of  1  pt.  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  3000  pts.  of  water  ;  the  same  reaction  is 
produced  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  in  a  solution  of  1  pt.  in  6000  \As.  of  water. 
(See  Iodides,  iii.  287.) 

Iodide  of  potassium  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  is  entirely  converted  into  nitrate 
(Serullas).  When  it  is  heated  with  nitrate  of  ammonium,  iodine  is  abundantly 
evolved,  with  production  of  a  brown  colour.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by  nitrous  acid, 
which  sets  the  iodine  free.  On  adding  nitrite  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  the 
iadide  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  mixed  with  starch-paste,  a  dark-blue 
colour  is  produced,  instantly  in  strong  solutions,  after  a  few  seconds  in  very  dilute 
solutions  (D.  S.  Price,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  iv.  155).— By  fusion  with  chlorate  of  potas- 
sium, the  iodide  is  converted  into  iodate  ;  heated  with  nitrate  of  potassium  or  nitrate 
of  b.irium,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  iodate  of  potassium  or  barium,  together  with 
peroxide  of  barium  in  somewhat  larger  quantity  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  xviii.  345). 
In  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  anhi/dride,  it  turns  reddish-brown,  and  produces  sulphate 
of  potassium,  sulphurous  anhydride  and  iodine  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  xxxviii.  121) ; 

2KI  -t-  2,S0^    =    K^SO*  +  SO-  +  I'-'. 

Wlien  distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields,  first  hydrio<lic  acid,  then,  on 
further  concentration,  iodine  which  dissolves  in  the  hydriodie  acid,  and  sulphuroiis 
anhydride  which  passes  over  with  the  water  and  iodine,  and  is  converted  into  sulphu- 
ric acid.  Heated  with  peroxide  o''  manganese  and  sulphuric  acid,  it  gives  iodine  only, 
no  sulphurous  acid.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  common  salt, 
nitre,  and  sulpliuric  acid,  yields  chloride  of  iodine  as  the  principal  product  (Soubei- 
ran).  Steam  passed  over  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  redness,  causes  the  evolution 
of  a  large  quantity  of  hydriodie  acid  gas  ;  the  residua  is  alkaline  (Schindler,  Mag. 
Pharm.  xxxi.  33).  A  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sal-ammoniac  yields,  when 
heated,  free  iodine,  and  iodide  of  ammonium,  whilst  iodide  and  chloride  of  potassium 
remain  behind.  The  mixture  remains  unaltered  in  dry  air,  but  in  moi.st  air,  slowly 
absorbs  water  and  becomes  brown  through  the  decomposition  of  the  iodide  of  ammonium. 

A  concentrated  solution  of  Jerrici/anide  ef  potassiuju  separates  iodine  from  iodide  of 
potassium ;  a  dilute  solution  does  not ;  and  the  iodine  separated  in  the  former  case  is  taken 
up  again  on  diluting  the  liquid,  the  reaction  represented  by  the  equation  2K-'Fe"'Cy''  + 
2KI  =  2K''Fe"Cy"  -t  1-.  taking  place  one  way  or  the  other  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  .solutions.    (C.  Mohr,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cv.  57;  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  99.) 

Iodide  of  potassium  is  much  used  in  medicine;  it  is  not  poisonous  even  in  doses  of 
several  draclims.  Its  solution  is  also  employed  as  a  vehicle  for  iodine  itself,  20  grs. 
of  iodine  and  30  grs.  of  the  iodide  being  usually  dissolved  together  in  an  ounce  of 
water.    The  solution  thus  obtained,  which  has  a  dark-browi)  colour,  is  sometimes 
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supposed  fo  confain  a  di-iodide  of  potassium  ;  ljut  as  the  excess  of  iodine  Is  easily 
removed  from  it  by  sidpliide  of  carbon,  this  view  is  not  very  probable. 

Iodide  of  potassium  unites  with  many  other  mctalhe  iodides,  forming  double  salts ; 
these  are  described  under  the  respective  metals.  A  compound  of  iodide  and  ferricya- 
nide  of  potassium,  KI.K^Fe"'Cy',  is  obtained  as  a  golden-yellow  erystalhne  powder  by 
the  action  of  iodine  on  a  warm  solution  of  the  ferroeyanide.  (Preuss,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xxix.  32.3.) 

POTASSIUM,  NXTRIHi:  OT.    Tripotassamide,  K^N  (p.  695). 

POTASSIunx,  OXIDES  OS".  Potassium  forms  three  oxides,  a  protoxide 
K^O,  a  dioxide  K-^O'-',  and  a  tetroxide  K'-O'.  A  grey  suboxide  is  said  also  to  be 
formed  during  tlie  gradual  oxidation  of  the  metal  in  dry  air,  but  it  is  probably  only  a 
mixture  of  the  protoxide  with  potassium. 

Protoxide  of  Potassium  or  Anhi/drons  Potash, 'K-0. is  iovmedi:  1.  AVhen  potas- 
sium in  thin  slices  is  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  to  air  free  from  moisture  and 
carbonic  anhydride. — 2.  By  heating  potassium  with  various  metallic  oxides,  also  with 
carbonic,  boric,  silicic,  sulphuric  anhydride,  &c. — 3.  By  heating  1  at.  potassium  with  1  at. 
of  the  hydrate  : — 

2KH0  +  =    2K=0  +  W. 

Protoxide  of  potassium  is  white,  very  deliquescent  and  caustic ;  combines  energetically 
with  water,  becoming  incandescent  when  moistened  with  it ;  melts  at  a  red  heat  and 
volatilises  at  very  high  temperatures. 

Tetroxide  or  Peroxide  of  Pota s sium,  — This  oxide  is  obtained,  mixed 

however  with  variable  quantities  of  the  protoxide,  when  potassium  is  burnt  in  dry  air 
or  oxygen  gas.  Gaj'-Lussac  and  Thenard,  who  examined  the  peroxide  thus  formed,  as- 
signed to  it  the  composition  K-'O',  but  their  determinations  did  not  agree  well  with 
one  another.  To  obtain  a  definite  product,  it  is  necessary  to  expose  perfectly  pure  and 
clean  potassium  to  a  moderate  heat,  first  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  then  in  dry  oxygen 
gas  ;  if  the  metal  is  at  once  exposed  to  the  action  of  pure  oxj-gen,  great  heat  is  evolved, 
and  the  peroxide  melts  and  attacks  the  glass  vessel. 

Tetroxide  of  potassium  is  a  ehrorne-yellow  powder  which  cakes  together  at  about  280'. 
It  absorb.s  moisture  rapidly  from  the  air,  and  is  decomposed  by  irali  r,  giving  off 
2  at.  oxygen,  and  forming  a  solution  of  dioxide  of  potassium,  K'-O^.  AVhen  heated  in 
a  silver  boat  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  it  is  reduced  to  protoxide,  oxide  of  silver 
being  also  formed  and  2  at.  oxygen  given  off  as  gas  : — 

lv=0'  +  Ag2    =    K^O  +  Ag=0  +  0-. 

When  heated  with  sidphur,  it  deflagrates  violently;  but  when  sulphur-vapour  is 
passed  over  the  tetroxide  gently  heated  in  an  atmosphere  of  nitrogen,  a  portion  of  it 
(in  one  experiment  nearly  the  whole)  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  potassium  KO'S; 
generally  however  the  excess  of  sulphur  exerts  a  reducing  action,  forming  sulphurous 
anhydride  and  sidphide  of  potassium.  The  tetroxide  gently  heated  in  a  stream  of  car- 
Sonico.mi'r',  yields  carbonate  of  potassium  and  2  at.  oxygen,  K-0'  +  CO  ==  CK-0' H-  0-. 
With  carbonic  anhydride,  a  similar  action  takes  place,  with  evolution  of  3  at.  oxygen. 
With  nitric  oxide,  it  forms  nitrate  and  nitrite  of  potassium,  together  with  nitric  peroxide: 

K^O*  +  3N0    =    KXO'  +  KNO^  +  NO^ 
Nitrous  oxide  does  not  act  upon  it.    (A.  Vernon  Ilareourt,  Chem.  Soe.  Qu.  J. 
xiv.  267.) 

Dioxide  of  Pot  as  si  um,  K^O-,  is  formed  at  a  certain  stage  in  the  preparation  of  the 
tetroxide,  but  has  not  been  obtained  in  perfi-ctly  definite  form.  By  carefully  regulating 
the  heat  and  the  supply  of  air,  nearlj'  the  whole  of  the  potassium  may  be  converted 
into  a  white  oxide  exhibiting  nearly  the  composition  of  the  dioxide ;  but  before  the 
metal  has  quite  disappeared,  some  portions  of  it  are  always  converted  into  the  yellow 
tetroxide.  An  aqueous  solution  of  the  dioxide  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  by  the 
action  of  water  on  tlie  tetroxide.  (Harcourt.) 

POTASSIUM,  PHOSPHIDE  OP. — Potassium  and  phosphorus  unite  whpu 
heated  together  in  nitrogen  gas,  the  combination  being  attended  with  evolution  of  light 
and  heat.  Under  naphtha  the  action  takes  place  without  combustion,  merely  causing 
the  liquid  to  boil.  To  obtain  the  pure  phosphide,  potassium  must  be  heated  with 
excess  of  phosphorus  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  till  flame  is  produced,  and  further  till  the 
mass  of  phosphorus  is  volatihsed  (H.  Kose,  Pogg,  Ann.  xii.  547).  It  is  a  copper- 
red,  crystalline  substance  having  a  metallic  lustre.  It  burns  rapidly  when  heated  in 
tlie  air,  forming  phosphate  of  potassium,  and  is  decomposed  by  water,  yielding  hj-po- 
tilios|jhite  of  potassium,  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen. 
(H.  Rose.) 
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POTASSXITMC,  SEXtENIDES  OI*. — Corapouiids  of  selenium  and  potassium  in 
various  proportions  are  obtained:  1.  By  dii-ect  combination.  2.  By  igniting  selenite 
or  selenate  of  potassium  with  hydrogen  or  cliarcoal.  3.  By  fusing  selenium  -with 
hydrate  or  earbonate  of  potassium,  selenite  of  potassium  being  formed  at  the  same  time. 
The  products  thus  formed  are  grey  or  brown  masses  which  dissolve  in  water,  forming 
a  solution  from  which  acids  eliminate  gaseous  selenide  of  hydrogen,  and  precipitate 
selenium  if  that  element  is  in  excess.  A  solution  of  selenide  of  potassium  may  also  be 
formed  by  boiling  selenium  for  a  long  time  in  aqueous  potash.  All  the  solutions  of 
potassium-selenide  have  a  hepiatic  taste,  and  on  exposure  to  the  air,  deposit  selenium 
in  the  form  of  a  red  powder. 

POTiliSSZUni,  or.— The  two  elements,  when  heated  together,  unite 

without  pi-rcc[it ilile  incaiiclrsci'iioe.  The  compound  containing  a  larger  proportion  of 
potassium  than  silicium  is  dark  greyis!i-brown,  and  dissolves  entirely  in  water,  with 
evolution  of  hj'drogen  gas,  yielding  silicate  of  pota.ssium  ;  the  compound  with  more  sili- 
cium than  potassium — obtained  by  decomposing  fluoride  of  silicium  with  potassium,  and 
also  by  strongly  igniting  the  first  compound — leaves  a  residue  of  silicium  when  digested 
in  water.  When  vapour  of  potassium  is  passed  over  ignited  silica,  silicate  and  silioide 
of  potassium  are  produced,  and  dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any  residue.  But  if 
the  greater  part  of  the  potassium  be  previously  expelled  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  the 
remaining  vitreous  mass  digested  in  water  and  then  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  small  quantity 
of  silicium  is  left  behind. 

POTASSXUni,  SIX.ICOFI.VORXSS  or.  K-SiF"  =  2KF.SiF*.  — Obtained  by 
adiling  hydnilludsilicic  .-u-id  to  a  potassiuin-snlt,  as  a  transparent  gelatinous  precipitate, 
wliich  dries  up  to  a  white  earthy  powder.  It  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the  sa'ts  of 
potassium  ;  consequently  hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  sometimes  used  to  separate  potassium 
from  its  solutions,  as  in  the  prejiaration  of  chloric  acid  from  chlorate  of  piotassium. 

POTASSXUni,  SUIiPHXDES  OP.  Potassium  heated  in  sulphur-vajiour 
i-eadily  takes  Art'  and  burns  with  great  brilliancy.  It  unites  with  sulphur  in  five  dif- 
ferent proportions,  x\z.  K-S,  K-S-,  K-S^,  K-S',  and  K^S*. 

Protosulfli  idc,  K'-'S.  —  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  compound  has  been  obtained  in  the 
pure  state.  It  is  commonly  said  to  be  produced  by  heating  sulphate  of  potassium  in  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen,  or  by  igniting  the  same  salt  in  a  covered  vessel  with  finely 
divided  charcoal ;  but  according  to  Bauer  (.1.  pr,  Chem.  Ixxv.  2-16  ;  Jahresb.  1858,  p. 
116),  one  of  the  higher  sulphides  is  always  formed  at  the  same  time,  together  with 
oxide  of  potassium.  The  product  has  a  reddish-yellow  colour,  is  deliquescent,  and  acts 
as  a  caustic  on  the  skin.  AVhen  sulphate  of  potassium  is  heated  in  a  covered  crucible 
with  excess  of  lanip-blaek,  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  potassium  and  finely  divided  carbon 
is  obtained,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air.  The 
protosulphide  might  perhaps  be  obtained  pure  by  heating  1  at.  sulphydrate  of  potassium, 
KHS,  with  1  at.  of  the  metal. 

When  sulphydrie  acid  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  into  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  a 
solution  of  the  sulphydrate  is  obtained,  which  is  colourless  at  first,  but  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  quickly  absorbs  oxygen,  and  turns  yellow  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
disulphide  :  2KHS  +  O*  =  K-'S-  +  H-O.  '  If  a  solution  of  potash  be  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  one  half  be  saturated  with  sulphydrie  acid,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  other,  a  solution  is  formed  which  may  contain  protosulphide  of  potassium  :  KHS 
+  KHO  =  K'-'S  +  H-'O  ;  but  it  is  also  possible  that  the  hydrate  and  the  sulphydrate 
may  mix  witliout  mutual  decomposition.  The  solution  when  mixed  with  one  of  the 
stronger  acids,  gives  oflT  stdphydric  acid  without  deposition  of  sulphur,  a  reaction  which 
is  consistent  with  either  view  of  its  consititution. 

Disiilphi dc  of  Potassiu  m,  K'-'S-,  is  formed,  as  already  observed,  on  exposing  a 
solution  of  the  sulphydrate  to  the  air  till  it  begins  to  show  turbidity.  By  evaporation 
in  a  vacuum,  it  is  obtained  as  an  orange-coloured,  easily  fusible  substance. 

The  tr  is  ti  I]}  hide,  K^S^,  is  obtained  by  passing  the  vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide  over 
ignited  carbonate  of  potassium  as  long  as  gas  continues  to  escape  : 

2K-C0S  +  3CS-    =    2K'-S^  +  4C0  +  CO-; 

also,  together  with  sulphate  of  potassium — forming  one  of  the  mixtures  called  h'vr  of 
sidphui- — by  melting  69  pts.  (4  at.)  carbonate  of  potassium  with40pts.  (10  at.)  sulphur 
(p.  708): 

4K'-C03  +  S'o    =    K=SO<  +  3K-S^  +  4C0=. 

The  tetrasul  phi  dc,  K'-S',  is  formed  by  reducing  sulphate  of  potassium  with  the 
vapour  of  carbonic  disulphide. 

The  pen  ta  s  uliyhidc,  K-S'',  is  formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  any  of  the  preceding 
suljihides  witli  excess  of  sulplmr  till  it  is  saturated,  or  by  fusing  either  of  them  in  tlie 
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dry  state  with  sulphur.  The  excess  of  sulphur  then  separates  and  floats  above  the  dark 
liver-brown  pentasulphide. 

All  the  sulphides  of  potassium  are  brown  or  yellow-brown  solids,  having  an  alkaline 
reaetion  to  test  paper,  and  smelling  more  or  less  distinctly  of  sulphydric  acid.  Acids 
decompose  them,  with  evolution  of  sulphydric  acid  gas,  attended,  in  the  case  of  all  but 
the  protosul  ihide,  witli  ihe  precipitation  of  white,  finely  dirided  sulphur  (milk  of 
sulphur).  0)1  adding  the  pentasulphide  to  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  about  1-1,  persulphide  of  hydrogen,  H'-'S^  ^iii.  20-i),  is  separated  as  an  oily  liquid. 
'J  he  sulntions  of  the  higher  sulphides  bei  onie  colourless  on  exposure  to  the  air,  the 
suljjhiHe  being  oxidiseil  to  hyposulphite  and  the  excess  of  sulphur  separated.  When 
a  Sulutio.i  of  caustic  potash  is  boiled  with  sulphur,  a  decomposition  ensues  similar  to 
that  \vh  eh  oc.'iirs  wlien  hydrate  of  potiissium  and  sulphur  are  fused  together ;  a  deep 
reddish  liquid  is  then  formed  containing  hyposulphite  of  potassium  and  one  of  the 
higher  sulphides  :  e.g. 

6KH0  +  S'2    =    K-S-H  0<  +  2K-S^  +  IW-O. 

Liver  of  Sulphur,  Hi'par  sulphuris  salinum  s.  alcalinum,  which  is  prepared  by 
gently  heating  sulphur  with  carbonate  of  potassium  in  closed  vessels,  e.g.  in  covered 
earthen  or  cast-iron  crucibles, — but  freest  from  impurity,  in  glass  flasks, — consists  of 
trisulpliide,  penta-sulphide  and  intermediate  sulphides  of  potassium,  according  to  the 
proportions  employed,  mixed  with  sulphate  and  often  at  the  same  time  with  carbonate 
of  potassium.  69  pts.  (4  at.)  carbonate  of  potassium  and  40  pts.  (10  at.)  sulphur  yield 
a  mixtur"  of  1  at.  sulphate  and  3  at.  sulphide  of  potassium  (p.  707).  When  less 
sulphur  is  used  and  a  lower  heat  applied,  the  product  likewise  contains  undecomposed 
earbonateof  potassium  ;  if  the  heat  be  stronger,  the  trisulpliide  changesto  thedisulpliide, 
and  a  larger  quantity  of  potassic  carbonate  is  decomposed.  La.stly,  if  the  amount  of 
sulphur  exceeds  10  at.,  the  excess  converts  the  disulphide  into  tetra-  or  penta-sul- 
phide of  potassium.  4  at.  carbonate  of  potassium  require  16  at.  of  sulphur  to  form 
pentasulphide.  Consequently,  for  69  pts.  carbonate  of  potassium,  40  pts.  of  sulphur 
is  the  smallest  quantity  that  can  be  used,  and  tliis  produces  tri-sulphide  of  potassium  ; 
64  pts.  is  the  largest,  penta-sulphide  being  produced;  any  excess  of  sulpliur  beyond 
this  volatilises  without  entering  into  combination.  In  the  common  proportion  of  2  pt.s. 
of  carbonate  of  potassium  to  1  pt.  of  sulphur,  the  quantity  of  sulphur  is  therefore  too 
small. 

POTASSIUM,  SUIiPHOCAItBON'iiTS  OP.     See  SULPHOCAHBONATES. 

POTASSIUM,  SU3.PHOCYANikTE  OP.     See  SdLPHOCYANATES. 

POTASSIUES,  SUZiPHOMOIilTBDATS  OP.  See  Moltbdentjie,  SuLPHniES 
OF  (iii.  1041.) 

POTASSIUM,  SUS.PHOPHOSPHATS  and  SUIiFHOFHOSPHITE  OP. 

See  1'hu>puouus,  .Sii.piiides  of  (pp.  (HVi,  004). 

POTASSIUM,  SUIaPHOTUNGSTATB  and  SUI.PHO VAN" ABATE  OF. 

See  TrNGsiEN  and  V.4.NADirM,  Sulphides  of. 

POTASSIUM,  SUZ.PHYSRAT&  OP.  KHS  or  K'S.H'S.— Formed,  with 
liberation  of  1  at.  hydrogen,  when  1  at.  potassium  is  heated  in  1  at.  sulphydric  acid  gas, 
e.g.  when  200  c.  c.  of  the  gas  are  decomposed  by  a  quantity-  of  potassium  capable  of 
evolving  100  c.c.  of  hydrogen  from  water  :  2H-S  -i-  K-  =  2KHS  +  H- (Gay  -  Lu  ssa  c 
and  Thenard);  also  by  passing  sulphydi-ic  acid  gas  over  carbonate  of  potassium 
at  a  low  red  heat  as  long  as  water  and  carbonic  anhydride  continue  to  pass  olf 
(Berzelius) : 

K=CO^  -1-  2IPS    =    2KHS  +  CO^  +  B.-0. 

It  is  white  if  air  has  been  excluded  during  its  preparation,  yellowish  in  the  contrary 
case  ;  crystalline  ;  black  when  melted.  It  is  decomposed  by  dilute  acids,  with  evolution 
of  sulphydric  acid  If  heated  with  1  at.  potassium,  it  would  probably  yield  the  pure 
protosulphi  le :  2KHS  +  =  2K'S  +  H-.  The  same  compound  is  obtained  in 
solution  by  saturating  aqueous  potash  with  sulphydric  acid  (p.  707). 

POTASSIUM,  TEXiIiURIDE  OP.  Formed  by  heating  tellurium  with  potas- 
sium in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen ;  by  heating  telluric  oxide  with  2  pts.  hydrate 
of  potassium  and  1  pt.  charcoal  ;  and  by  passing  the  current  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery  through  a  solution  of  potash  with  tellurium  for  the  negative  pole.  The  com- 
pound obtained  by  the  first  method  is  dark  copper-coloured,  brittle,  has  a  crystalline 
fracture,  and  does  not  melt  below  a  red  heat ;  that  obtained  by  the  second  has  the  colour 
of  nickel,  while  the  third  yields  a  steel-grey,  brittle  compound  much  more  fusible  than 
pure  tellurium.  Tellnride  of  potassium  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  purple  solnticm 
which  becomes  coloui'less  and  deposits  tcllurinni  on  exposure  to  the  air.  ami  gives  utf 
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tf'lUiride  of  Iiydrogen  when  treated  with  acids.  A  s'liiilar  solution,  Lut  cniitainint;  also 
tellurite  of  jKilassiiiiii,  is  formed  by  boiling  tclhiriurn  in  aijuci lus  pol ash.  (B e r 2;e  1  i us. ) 

POTiVSSXUXVZ-STSI'VXi,  C-IPK,  and  POTASSIUM-KIETH yi.,  CH'K,  are 
obtained  in  combination  with  zinc-ethyl  and  zinc-metliyl,  by  treating  those  compounds 
with  potassium;  they  are  not  known  in  the  separate  state.  'Iheir  reactions  are 
pii  i'isi'ly  analogous  to  those  of  tile  eorrespunding  soiiium-conipounils  (q.  v.  ). 

?QTASSIUm-SikI.TS,  SMCAWUrACTUaE  OF.  The  sources  of  potassium 
have  lieen  already  enumerated.  Formerly  nearly  all  the  potash  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  was  obtained  from  the  ashes  of  laiid-pilants  ;  but  of  late  years  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  potash  for  the  preparation  of  various  compounds  in  which  it  has 
not  yet  been  found  possible  to  replace  that  alkali  by  soda,  namely  the  chlorates, 
prussiates,  chroniates,  &c.,  and  more  especially  of  saltpetre  for  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  -also  as  a  manure  for  the  cultivation  of  various  plants  (vine,  beet,  cereals, 
&c.) — has  led  to  the  invention  of  several  processes  by  which  potassium-salts  may  be 
obtained,  either  directly  from  mineral  sources,  or  from  the  waste  products  of  manu- 
facturing operations.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  inenieration  of  land 
plants  has  the  advantage  of  j'ielding  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  carbonate,  wliieh  may 
easily  be  converted  into  the  other  salts  by  neutralisation  with  the  respective  acids,  or 
into  caustic  potash  by  boiling  with  lime  (p.  700),  and  thus  at  once  rendered  available 
for  tlie  manufacture  of  soap,  and  the  various  other  purposes  for  which  a  caustic  alkali 
is  required,  whereas  the  other  sources  yield  the  potassium  for  the  most  part  in  the  form 
of  chloride  or  sulphate,  that  is  to  say  in  a  form  resemliling  the  crude  material  in  Le 
Blanc's  process  for  the  preparation  of  soda,  and  requiring  a  complicated  series  of  opera- 
tions to  convert  it  into  carbonate  or  caustic  alkali.  For  some  purposes  however,  the 
preparation  of  nitrate  of  potassium  for  example,  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  at  once  avail- 
able, without  previous  conversion  into  carlioiiafe. 

The  sources  from  which  potassium-salts  are  at  present  obtained  are  the  following: 

I.  The  ashes  of  Land  plants.  IV^.  F\^lspar  and  other  iSilicates. 

II.  The  ashes  of  Marine  plants.  V.  The  Wool  of  Sheep. 

III.  Sea-water,  Brine-springs,  and  Saline  deposits. 

I.  Manufacture  of  Carbonate  of  Potassium  from  the  Ashes  of  Timber 
AND  OF  Land  Plants  in  general. 
The  ashes  obtained  from  plants  of  different  species  exhibit  very  great  diversities 
of  quantity  and  composition  ;  but  the  chief  constituents  are  always  the  carbonates, 
chlorides,  sulphates,  phosphates,  and  silicates  of  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium, 
and  iron  :  the  carbonates,  which  generally  constitute  by  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
ash,  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  organic  salts  of  the  several  bases  (see  Ash 
OF  Organic  Bodies,  i.  416).  The  following  tables  will  give  an  idea  of  the  great  differ- 
ences in  the  total  amount  of  ash  and  the  proportion  of  potash  yielded  by  various  plants  : 

Hoss:  Analyses  from  1,000  parts. 

Pine  wood  ........ 

Beech  ,,  ........ 

Ash      „   . 

Oak  ,  

Elm  „  

Willow,,  ........ 

Vines  ......... 

Ferns  ......... 

Wormwood  ........ 

Fumitory  ........ 

Abbene  and  Blengi  ni :  Ana/i/ses  from  1,000  parts. 

Asli.    Potash  (K20). 

Dahlia  with  blossoms  and  leaves  ... 

,,    stems  after  tlowcring  time  . 

„    bulbs  ....... 

„    branches  ...... 

Acacia-branches  ...... 

Grape-stems  ....... 

Vine  ........ 

Skins  of  pressed  grapes  ..... 

Stems  of  a  cluster  of  grapes  .... 

Grape-stones  

More  extensive  tables  will  be  found  in  Eiehardson  and  Watt.s's  Chcnical  Tivhntilogy, 
i.  [3]  140—453. 


Ash. 

Potash  (K20). 

3-40 

0-45 

5-SO 

1-27 

12  20 

0-74 

13-50 

1-50 

2o-o0 

3  90 

2S00 

2-85 

34-00 

5-50 

36-40 

4-25 

97-40 

73-00 

219-00 

79-90 

79-92 

19  98 

44-57 

3-60 

99-16 

13-44 

23-05 

2-56 

24-59 

2-56 

88-88 

41-66 

46-66 

12-73 

72-91 

14-88 

39-81 

9-50 
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1.  Potash  fro'm  the  ash  of  Furest-tbnhir. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  examples  above  given  that  the  proportion  of  potash  in  her- 
baceous plants  is  much  greater  than  in  trees ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  proposed  to 
grow  such  plants  (wormwood,  tansy,  marigold,  &c.)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  extracting 
potash  from  their  ashes.  But  such  a  plan  can  seldom  be  profitably  carried  out :  for  these 
fast-growing  plants,  except  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  soon  exhaust  the  .'•oil 
of  all  its  available  potash.  Forest  trees,  on  the  other  hand,  dui-ing  their  comparatively 
slow  growth,  are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  potash  which  is  supplied  to  the  soil  by 
the  gradual  decomposition  of  felspar,  claj',  &o.,  and  thus  a  continuous  growth  is  kept 
up  without  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  It  is  therefore  from  forest  trees  that  potash  is 
principally  obtained,  the  manufacture  being  carried  on  in  countries  where  extensive 
forests  prevail,  as  in  North  America,  Kussia,  Sweden,  Germany,  and  some  parts  of 
Tuscany  and  France. 

The  incineration  is  etFected  either  in  pits,  sunk  into  the  ground  to  a  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet,  or  the  plants  and  timber  are  arranged  in  piles  on  the  ground,  fresh 
quantities  of  timber  being  added,  in  either  ease,  until  a  heap  of  ashes  is  obtained. 
The  lixiviaiion  of  the  ashes. — The  ash  is  sifted  from  the  coal  and  charred  wood,  tho- 
roughly moistened  and  filled  into  two  rows  of  common 
wooden  cisterns  or  half  barrels  (J!ff.  741),  the  two  rows 
being  arranged  one  above  the  other,  with  a  third  row 
of  ejnpty  cisterns,  or  wells,  on  a  still  lower  level.  The 
cisterns  have  false  (sieve-like)  bottoms  covered  with 
straw,  from  which  the  lye,  when  sufficiently  strong, 
is  drawn  into  the  evaporating  pans.  The  method  of 
lixiviation,  generally  with  cold,  sometimes  with  hot 
water,  is  similar  to  that  practised  in  alkali-works. 
The  upper  row  of  cisterns  is  first  filled  with  water  on 
the  top  of  the  firmly  pressed  down  ash,  and  drawn 
when  the  lixiviation  is  complete ;  they  are  then 
refilled  and  the  weak  lye  is  run  into  the  first  ash- 
cistern  of  the  second  row,  whence  it  also  issues  in  a 
fit  state  of  saturation  for  boiling ;  this  system  is  continued  in  rotation,  every  fresh 
portion  of  water  coming  at  last  in  contact  with  a  fresh  portion  of  ash.  The  lye  in  its 
proper  state  of  saturation  should  contain  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  salt.  This  simple 
and  most  effectual  method  is  however  only  one  out  of  a  great  number,  used  in  different 
countries,  for  the  description  of  which  see  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Ttchno- 
logy,  i.  [3]  458. 

Evaporation  of  the  lye. — The  lye,  which  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  is  evaporated  in 
flat  iron  pans,  whilst  the  water  is  constantly  replaced  by  lye  of  the  proper  strength, 
until  the  contents  of  the  pan  become  tliick,  and  the  hot  lye  quickly  solidifies  on  cooling ; 
the  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness  with  constant  stirring.  The  crude  product  thus 
obtained  is  called,  from  the  mode  of  preparation,  crtide  potash  or  potashes.  It 
consists  mainly  of  carbonate  of  potassium,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  suljihate  and 
about  12  per  cent,  of  water. 

In  Germany  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  sometimes  separated  by  allowing  it  to 
crystallise  out  of  the  liquor,  before  boiling  down.  In  Eussia,  potashes  are  made  largely 
from  wood-ashes  or  the  ash  of  straw,  as  a  duty  from  the  peasantry  to  the  estate-owners. 
The  lye  is  evaporated  in  flat  copper  pans  to  the  point  of  crystallisation,  and  the  carbo- 
nate of  potassium  deposits  in  brown  crystals,  which  are  then  calcined  in  a  mufHefurnace. 

_  _  Calcination. — Crude  po- 

J!ig.  liJ,.  j^^jj  contains  water  and 

empyreumatic  substances, 
and  these  are  destroyed 
by  calcination.  The  cal- 
cining furnace  is  shown  in 
fig.  742,  and  is  worked  in 
the  same  manner  as  the 
carbonating  furnace  in  the 
manufacture  of  alkali ;  the 
ciude  potash,  first  covering 
the  hearth  in  a  thin  layer, 
is  well  paddled  and  tui-ned, 
then  broken  down  and  tho- 
roughly exposed  to  the  hot 
air,  until  all  combustible 


matter  is  destroyed  and  the  wliole  mass  acquires  a  clear  and  bright  flame-red  heat, 
when  a  sampl<>,  after  cooling,  will  appear  quite  white.    Careful  maniigemcut  is  re- 
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quired  throughout  the  operation  to  prevent  the  fluxing  of  the  mass  iind  to  give 
the  ash  a  bright  appearance.  The  loss  in  weight  by  calcining  the  crude  potash  is  from 
lo  to  '20  per  cent.  The  calcined  product,  called  pearl-ash,  is  packed  wiiile  still  hot, 
to  prevent  any  absorption  of  moisture.  The  ash  is  often  discoloured  by  impurities. 
In  some  manufactories,  a  mulHe  furnace  is  used  instead  of  that  above  described. 

Refining  of  Pcarl-asli. — In  America  the  pearl-ash  is  sometimes  redissolved,  the 
liquor  concentrated  and  the  less  soluble  salts  are  allowed  to  crystallise  out ;  the  clear 
liquor  is  then  evaporat<'d  to  drynt'ss  with  constant  stirring  ;  this  ash  is  called  "  salt  of 
tartar."  In  France  the  calcined  pearl-ashes  are  washed  several  times  with  cold  water, 
which  gradually  takes  up  allthe'oarbonate  of  potassium,  and  thesolution  (specific  gi-avity 
aliout  lATAo)  is  evaporated  in  a  system  of  pans.  The  pearl-ash  thus  produced  is  of 
first-rate  quality,  and  very  much  liked  in  commerce  on  account  of  its  granular  form. 

Coinmcrc'al  Potashes. — There  is  a  great  variety  of  potashes,  according  to  the  locality 
where  they  are  made,  whence  they  are  imported,  &e. — The  American,  imported  in  oak 
casks  via  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  are  re-ddish,  sometimes  grey  and  violet,  luu-d,  but 
very  deliquescent  ;  there  are  three  kinds,  containing  respectively  54  to  58  per  cent., 
48  to  52  per  cent,  and  30  to  45  per  cent,  of  neutral  carbonate  of  potassium,  K^CO". — 
The  white  American,  or  pearl-ash,  is  granular,  varying  in  percentage  from  25  to  58  per 
cent. — The  Eussian,  St.  Petersburg  or  Odessa,  also  called  "Kasan"  from  being  manu- 
factured near  this  locality,  are  packed  in  poplar  casks,  and  contain  from  50  to  52  per 
cent,  of  pure  carbonate. — The  liiga  potashes  are  similar,  and  vary  from  50  to  52  per 
cent. — The  Polish  (Futasse  de  Faille)  are  denser  and  harder. — The  Dantzig  resemble 
pearl-ashes,  but  are  more  friable,  and  stand  from  50  to  CO  per  cent. — There  are  three 
qualities  of  the  Tuscan,  which  are  in  powder,  mixed  with  pieces  of  difleri'ut  colours : 
grey  of  60  per  cent. ;  white,  harder,  of  50  to  55  per  cent.  ;  and  blue  of  the  same  strength. 
— All  other  potashes  are  of  a  similar  character ;  they  are  never  completely  soluble  in 
water,  and  sometimes  leave  a  considerable  residue. 

The  following  analyses  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  composition  of  the  various  kinds 
of  commercial  potashes  : 

I.  Hermann's  Analysis  of  Potashes  from  Kasan. 

Insoluble  jMrtion. 

Lime   0-054 

Alumina      ......  0-012 

Manganic  acid      .....  0  0 13 

Silica   0-132—0-211 

Soluble  portion. 

Carbonic  acid   27-790 

Potash   47-455 

Soda   2-730 

Sulphate  of  potassium  ....  17-062 

Chloride  of  potassium    ....  3-965 

Bromide  of  potassium    ....  trace 

Phosphate  of  potassium        .       .       .  0-443 

Silica   0-344—99-789 

100-000 

II.  Pesier's  Analyses  of  Commercial  Potashes. 


America. 

Constituents. 

Tuscany. 

Russia. 

Red. 

Pearl- 
ashes. 

Vosges. 

Carbonate  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  sodium  . 
Sulphate  of  potassium . 
Chloride  of  potassium  . 
Insoluble  matters 
Moisture  ..... 
Phosphoric  acid,  Ume,  silica,  &c.  \ 
and  loss  ....  J 

74-10 
3-01 

13-47 
0-95 
0-65 
7-28 

0-54 

69-61 
3-09 

14-11 
2-09 
1-21 
8-82 

1-07 

68-07 
5-85 

15-32 
8-15 
3-35 

not  esti- 
mated 

71-38 

2-  31 
14-38 

3-  64 
0-44 

4-  56 

3-29 

38-63 

4-  17 
38-84 

9-16 
2-66 

5-  34 

1-20 

100-00 

10000 

100-00 

100-00 
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Carbonate  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  sodium/ 
Sulphate  of  sodium  J 
Insoluble  matter 


III.  Bley's  Analyses  of  Elyrian  Potashes. 

.  78-75 
.  12-50 
.  8-75 


82-85 
12-50 
4-65 


100-00      100  00 

IV.  Van  Bastelaer's  Analyses  of  American  and  Russiayi  Potashes. 


Constituents. 

American  potashes. 

Hussiaii 

1 

1 

3 

potashes. 

Carbonate  of  potassium 
Caustic  potash  . 
Sulphate  of  potassium 
Chloride  of  potassium 
Carbonate  of  sodium. 
Moisture  . 

Insoluble  matters  • 

21-  47 
4-46 

2008 
7-55 

22-  99 
9-37 

14-08 

30-43 
9-33 

25  05 
4-20 

23-90 
3-11 
3-98 

12-96 
21-71 
23-70 

7-89 
11-01 

0-81 
15-86 

50-84 

17-44 

5-80 
12-14 
10-18 

360 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100  00 

V.  Meyer's 

Analyses 

of  American  Potashes  (New  York). 

Constituents. 

Best  Quality. 

First 
Qu.lity. 

Second  Quality. 

Third 
Quality. 

Carbonate  of  potassium 
Hydrate  of  potassium  . 
Sulphate  of  potassium  . 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Carbonate  of  sodium 
Insoluble  matter  . 

43-68 
49-68 
4-07 
1-64 

0-72 

24-57 
44-43 
16  14 
4-40 
4-27 
6-19 

56-01 
5-61 
27-70 
10-49 

0-19 

15-07 
38-69 
19-76 
6-60 
4-70 
15-86 

63-15 

4-  49 
21-30 

5-  37 
14-01 

1-69 

38-47 

53-34 

0-  62 
603 

1-  54 

• 

99-79 

100-00 

100-00 

100-68 

100-01 

100-00 

2.  Potash  as  a  bye-product  from  the  manufacture  of  Beet-root  and  Cane-sugar. 

Beet-root  is  a  potash-plant,  its  ash  containing  only  in  some  few  instances  a  large  pro- 
portion of  soda  ;  thus  Boussingault  found  in  the  two  kiuds: 

Pot.ash-ash.  Snd.a  ash. 

Potash    ....    48-9    _  301) 
Soda      .       .       .       .      7-6     -  34-2 


100. 


Mathieu  de  Do  mb  asle  first  attempted  to  combine  the  productionof  sugar  with  the 
extraction  of  potash  by  incinerating  the  leaves  of  the  beet-root ;  his  plan  was  however  soon 
abandoned;  about  20  years  later,  Dubrunfaut  suggested  that  the  uncrystallisable 
sugar  in  the  molasses  should  be  converted  into  alcohol,  and  the  potassium-salts  extracted 
from  the  residue.  This  plan,  whicli  has  been  adopted  on  a  large  scale  in  France  and 
Germany,  depends  on  inducing  a  fermentation  in  tne  n^olasses,  separating  the  alcohol 
by  distillation,  evaporating  the  residual  liquors  to  dryness,  calcining  the  solid  mass, 
and  treating  the  pure  salts  as  described  for  ordinary  potashes. 

Molasses. — The  uncrystallisable  sugar  in  raw  beet-root  sugar  was  found  by  Moinier 
to  vary  from  0-12  to  3-40  per  cent.,  but  in  some  molasses  it  amounts  to  90  per  cent. 
Payen,  Poinsot,  and  Brunet  found  9-699  per  cent,  of  the  carbonates  of  potassium 
and  sodium  in  this  material.  Krocker  found  in  the  mineral  matter  left  by  the  incin- 
eration of  the  molasses  : — ■ 


K20.     Na^O.    CaO.    SO^.     Si02.  CO'. 


P-J05      Earthy  ^  „. 
"  •  Phosphate.- 


Soluble 
Insoluble 


47-88  2-34 
1-70  0-17 


1-53 


5-29 


0-85 
0-22 


22-39 
3-79 


0-29  0-63 


12-92  =  87-91 
.    .      =  1209 


100-00 
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The  tnolasspH  arf  diluted  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1-085,  and  sulphuric  acid  is  added 
to  render  the  liquid  slightly  acid.  This  liquid  is  mixed  with  2^  per  cent,  of  the  yea-^t 
of  beer,  run  into  large  cisterns,  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  20'^  C.  (68°  F.)  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  five  or  six  days.  It  is  then  distilled  to  separate  the  alcohol,  amounting  to 
4  or  o  per  cent,  of  the  liquid.  All  the  salts  contained  in  the  plant  remain  in  the  residue 
called  vinasse. 

This  residue  is  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  the  liquid  is  allowed  to  settle.  It 
is  then  concentrated  in  iron  pans  to  a  syrupy  consistence  (r217  to  r372  specific 
gravity),  run  into  tanks  to  allow  the  sulphate  of  calcium  to  precipitate,  and  the  clear 
brown  liquor  is  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

The  addition  of  chalk  to  the  vinasse  is  most  beneficial  to  the  composition  of  the  salt 
produced,  as  is  plainly  shown  in  the  following  comparative  analyses:— 

Without  lime.         With  lime. 
Carbonate  of  potassium       .....       42  52 
Carbonate  of  sodium  .....        29  30 

Sulphate  of  potassium         .....        10  1 
Sulphide  of  potassium         .....  3 
Chloride  of  potassium  .....        16  17 

100  100 

The  potashes  obtained  in  this  process  vary  very  much  according  to  the  districts 
where  the  beet-root  has  been  grown  ;  they  are  richer  where  the  beet-root  has  recently 
been  introduced,  than  where  the  soil  has  been  long  cultivated  and  is  consequently  ex- 
hausted. These  raw  beet-root  potashes,  called  "  Salin  "  on  the  continent,  contain  on  the 
average : — 

Sulphate  of  potassium,  from       .       .       .       .       .       3  to  5  per  cent. 
Chloride  of  pota.ssium,    ,,  .....      20  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  potassium  ,,  .....      30  to  35  per  cent. 

Carbonate  of  sodium       .,  .....      18  per  cent. 

Hrfinirtg  of  the  raw  Salin. — The  crude  material  is  lixiviated  and  the  liquors  are 
sometimes  boiled  down  to  di'yness  ;  sometimes  the  strong  liquors  are  concentrated  up  to 
r473  whilst  the  sulphate  of  potassium  is  fished  out.  After  cooling,  a  large  crop  of  crys- 
tals of  chloride  of  potassium  forms  in  the  coolers.  The  mother-liquor  is  separated, 
concentrated  up  to  specific  gravity  1-555,  and  again  run  into  coolers.  In  three  or 
four  days  a  mass  of  crystals  is  formed,  consisting  of  a  double  carbonate  of  potassium  and 
sodium.  The  mother-liquor,  now  very  rich  in  carbonate  of  potassium,  is  boiled  down  to 
dryness.  By  redissolving  and  recrystallising,  another  double  salt  with  less  carbonate 
of  potassium  is  formed,  which  is  then  melted  in  a  metal  pan  and  boiled,  whereupon 
carbonate  of  sodium  with  1  at.  water  (Na^CO^.H'O)  separates,  leaving  the  mother-liquor 
rich  in  potassium-salt. 

M.  Billet  sulijects  the  vinasse  to  a  distillation  process,  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  Mr.  Stanford  has  proposed  for  seaweed,  whereby  he  obtains  tar,  illuminating 
gas  and  charcoal  in  addition  to  the  ash.  The  potash  is  extracted  by  lixiviation,  with 
less  loss  than  in  the  previous  process,  and  in  a  state  of  much  greater  purity.  (See 
Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Tichnologi/,  i.  [3]  480.) 

The  aggregate  quantity  of  potassium-salts  produced  from  the  beet-root  manufacture 
in  Europe  must  be  very  large,  and  is  daily  increasing.  The  application  of  these 
processes  to  similar  waste-products  in  the  manufacture  of  cane-sugar  might  be  equally 
advantageous  ;  a  process  has  in  fact  been  patented  by  Mr.  G.  Seymour  for  Mons. 
Leplay,  for  the  recovery  of  the  potash  and  soda  from  the  saccharine  juices  of  canes  or 
beet-root  by  means  of  caustic  baryta. 

3.  Sulphate  and  Carhonate  of  rotassi/im  as  bi/e-proclucts  in  the  manufacture  of 

Tartaric  Acid. 

The  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  existing  in  grape  juice  being  but  slightly  soluble 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  water,  is  separated  during  fermentation  as  a  crust  on  the 
sides  of  the  casks,  and  called  whi  t  e  or  red  crude  tartar  according  to  the  wine  from 
which  it  is  obtained.  This  being  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  satiirated  solution 
allowed  to  cool,  the  surface  is  soon  covered  with  a  coating  of  fine  crystals  of  the  acid 
tartrate  which  in  this  state  is  called  cream  of  tartar.  The  best  kinds  come  from 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  and  contain  on  an  average  from  different  samples  827  per 
cent,  acid  tartrate  of  potassium,  7'6  tartrate  of  calcium,  and  9*7  water  {  Technolngi^,  i. 
[3]  484). 

These  tartars  wlien  heated  are  decomposed,  and  leave  a  black  mass  called  "  black 
flux;"  consisting  ot  potassium-carbonate  mixed  with  charcoal ;  when  they  are  deflagrated 
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with  saltpetre,  a  white  residue  is  obtained  called  "  white  flux ;  "  consisting  mainly  of 
potassium-carbonate.  Both  of  these  fluxes  are  extensively  used  in  assaying  metallic 
ores.  The  tartars  were  fomerly  heated  in  the  open  air,  tili  the  residue  became  white, 
and  then  sold  as  wood-ash. 

The  lees  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  yeast,  are  now  used  for  the  production  of  carbonate 
of  potassium.  After  the  fermentation  of  the  wine,  the  yea.st  or  lees  is  collected  into 
one  vessel,  placed  in  bags,  and  pressed ;  and  the  cakes  are  dried  and  incinerated. 
Great  care  is  required  in  regulating  the  fire  properly.  These  ashes,  in  France  called 
Ccndrcs  gravdies,  are  of  a  very  superior  quality,  very  light,  porous  and  white.  A  simi- 
lar product  is  obtained  from  the  residue  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy. 

In  the  manufacture  of  tartaric  acid  half  the  acid  in  the  crude  tartar  is  neutralised 
with  lime  and  precipitated  as  tartrate  of  calcium.  The  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium 
remains  in  solution,  and  maybe  converted  into  chloride  or  sulphate  of  potassium,  by 
means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  sulphate  of  calcium,  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Jlr.  Gatty 
has  patented  a  process,  by  which  he  obtains  the  alkali  in  the  form  of  a  carbonate  by 
treating  the  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  with  milk  of  lime,  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas  at 
the  same  time  into  the  liquid  xmtil  it  is  saturated;  insoluble  tartrate  of  calcium  is 
formed,  and  the  acid  carbonate  of  potassium,  which  remains  in  solution,  is  evaporated 
and  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace. 

Wagner  proposes  to  substitute  carbonate  of  barium  for  the  lime,  and  obtains  thus  inso- 
luble tartrate  of  barium  and  a  solution  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potassium,  which  latter 
he  mixes  with  a  solution  of  hydrate  of  barium.  This  mixture  is  boiled  and  carbonic 
acid  passed  through  it,  until  aU  the  baryta  is  precipitated,  and  the  caustic  potash  is 
converted  into  carbonate,  which  is  then  evaporated  and  dried. 

II.  From  the  Ashes  of  Marine  Plants. 

The  value  of  marine  plants  as  a  source  of  alkali  has  been  known  from  a  very  early 
age;  the  systematic  production  of  the  ash  of  seaweed,  called  "kelp"  in  this  country, 
"  varec"  in  France,  is,  however,  at  least  in  these  islands,  of  comparatively  recent 
oriain.  First  regidarly  pursued  in  Ireland,  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Mr. 
M'Leod  about  the  year  1730.  It  was  at  first  worked,  for  its  contents  of  carbonate  of 
sodium,  at  the  time  when  high  war  duties  were  levied  on  barilla  and  salt.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  value  of  Highland  kelp  was  twenty  poimds  per 
ton,  and  the  production  of  Scotland  about  this  period  was  20,000  tons  per  annum. 
When  the  manufacture  of  soda  from  common  salt  commenced,  the  kelp  fell  rapidly  in 
value,  and,  although  the  discovery  of  iodine  in  1812  opened  up  a  new  demand  for  kelp, 
its  production  never  again  reached  the  above-named  amount.  Kelp  and  varec  are  now 
produced  solely  for  their  contents  of  iodine  and  potassium-salts. 

Tables  of  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  seaweed  are  given  in  Kichardson  and  Watts's 
Chemical  Technohgy  (i.  [3]  501,  502),  showing  that  the 

Potash  and  soda  vary  from  15  to  40  per  cent. 

Lime                       „  3  „  21 

Magnesia                 „  7  „  15  „ 

Common  salt            „  3  „  35  ,, 

Phosphate  of  calcium  ,,  3  „  10  „ 

Sulphuric  acid           „  14  „  31  ,, 

Silica                     „  1  „  U  „ 

Collection  of  the  Seaweed  and  manufacture  of  the  Kelp. — In  Scotland  the  kelp  is 
collected  from  Jime  to  September,  and  is  known  as  "cutweed"  and  "driftweed."  The 
cutweed  or  weed  cut  from  the  rocks,  is  chiefly  obtained  in  the  Highlands  from  two 
plants  called  "  yellow- wreck  "  and  "  black- wreck,"  the  former  of  which  floats  in  water 
when  cut,  and  hence,  being  more  easily  managed,  is  more  commonlj'  used  in  the  High- 
lands than  the  other  which  does  not  float.  The  weed  is  cut  only  during  spring-tides, 
and  it  is  important  to  dry  and  burn  it  before  it  suflfers  from  rain,  as  otherwise  it  is 
apt  to  ferment.    Cutweed  yields  less  iodine  and  potash  than  driftweed. 

In  Scotland  the  weeds  are  burned  in  kilns  on  level  ground,  14  to  16  feet  long  by 
2  feet  broad,  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  8  to  10  inches  high.  The  kiln  is  kindled 
with  dry  heath  or  straw,  on  which  the  dried  seaweeds  are  placed,  the  laj'ing  on  of  the 
weed  being  done  very  carefully,  so  as  not  to  allow  it  to  burst  into  a  flame.  When  this 
operation  has  been  in  progress  from  six  to  eight  hours,  a  portiort  of  the  end  walls 
is  pulled  down  and  the  porous  ash  is  worked  up  and  kneaded  until  it  melts  and 
runs  together,  and  thus  forms  the  '•  floor,"  a  cake  from  3  to  6  inches  thick.  The  whole 
operation  is  then  proceeded  with  afresh,  a  second  floor  is  formed  &c.  up  to  four  and  even 
six  floors.    The  fused  mass  is  broken  up  by  tlirowing  water  upon  it. 
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In  the  north-west  of  Ireliind  the  kelp  is  chiefly  made  from  driftweed,  whieli  comes 
ill  during  April  and  May  ;  it  is  burnt  in  small  heaps  or  holes,  at  a  lower  temperature, 
so  that  the  kelp  is  more  porous  and  much  richer  than  that  from  the  AVestern  Ishmds. 

On  the  west  coast  of  France,  in  Normandy  and  Brittany,  especially  on  the  shores  of 
La  Manche,  the  "driftweed"  has  been  collected  from  time  immemorial.  When  the 
weed  has  been  gathered  or  cut,  it  is  diied,  and  afterwards  put  into  stacks  which  stand 
until  July  or  August,  when  it  is  burned  in  rcjund  or  rectangular  pits,  which  are 
protected  on  their  sides  and  bottom  by  stones  or  plates.  The  pits  are  filled  with  dry 
weed  and  set  on  fire,  fresh  weed  being  continually  added  till  the  heat  becomes  so  great 
as  to  soften  and  ultimately  fnse  the  ashes. 

These  methods  however  are  open  to  all  the  objections  pointed  out  some  years  ago  by 
Heinrich  Eose,  as  applying  to  the  older  process"  of  incinerating  plants,  the  chief  of 
which  are,  that,  owing  to  the  great  heat  applied,  volatile  substances,  iodine  and  potas- 
sium-salts fur  example,  are  to  a  great  extent  lost,  and  that  the  carbon  deoxidises  the 
alkaline  sulphates,  reducing  them  to  sulphites,  hyposulphites,  and  even  sulphides,  which 
accumulate  in  the  mother-liquor  and  require  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  to  re- 
convert them  into  sulphates. 

To  obviate  these  objections,  various  plans  have  been  proposed,  consisting  chiefly  in 
charring  the  weeds  only  slightly  before  lixiviating,  or  in  suljjecting  tiiem  to  a  distilla- 
tion-process, whereby  tar  and  illuminating  gas  are  obtained,  together  with  a  residue  of 
charcoal.  This  when  lixiviated,  yields  a  solution  containing  the  soluble  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  seaweed,  which  are  thus  obtained  with  much  less  loss  than  by  the 
ordinary  process.    (See  Seaweed.) 

Composition  of  the  Kelp  and  Varec. — The  differences  in  the  kelp  and  varec  from 
different  localities  are  very  great;  not  so  much  however  when  manufactured  at  the  same 
place,  as  the  great  difference  in  the  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  seaweeds,  oven  of 
the  same  species,  might  lead  one  to  expect.  According  to  Golfier-Besseyre's  analyses 
of  French  varec,  the  sulphate  of  potassium  varies  from  11  to  44  per  cent.,  and 
in  one  case  fell  as  low  as  2  per  cent. ;  the  chloride  of  potassium  from  12  to  35  per 
cent.,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  only  0-36  per  cent. ;  the  sulphate  of  sodium  from 
0  to  35  per  cent.;  the  carbonate  of  sodium  from  nil  to  17  per  cent.;  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium  from  9  to  70  per  cent. 

Extraction  of  the  Sa/ts. — The  separation  of  the  three  principal  salts  contained  in 
kelp,  viz. ,  the  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium  and  the  chloride  of  sodium,  is  based 
on  the  following  facts: — 1st.  That  common  salt  is  nearly  as  soluble  in  cold  as  in  hot 
water;  2nd.  That  chloride  of  potassium  is  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water;  and 
3rd.  That  sulphate  of  potassium  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  solubilities  of  these  three  salts  at  12g°  and  100°  C. 
(54°  and  212°  F.). 


Salts. 

Quantities  dissolved  by  100  pts.  of  water 

at  12=°  C. 

at  100°  C. 

Sulphate  of  potassium  

Chloride  of  potassium  ..... 
Cliloride  of  sodium  ..... 

10-5 
32-0 
35-5 

27-0 
59-4 
40-0 

It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  frst  solutions  of  the  potassium-ehlorido 
render  the  sulphate  less  soluble,  wliereas  the  sodium-chloride  renders  the  potassium- 
sulphate  more  soluble  in  the  second  lye  than  in  pure  water. 

In  Scotland,  the  kelp  brok(m  into  small  pieces,  is  thrown  into  large  cast-iron  vats 
containing  filters  made  of  straw,  dried  seaweed,  or  small  stones,  and  connected  by 
pipes,  so  that  the  liquid  may  flow  from  one  to  the  other.  AVater  is  poured  into  the 
first  vat,  filters  through  into  the  second, and  so  on,  becoming  continually  more  charged 
with  the  salts,  and  when  saturated  is  made  to  flow  into  an  underground  receiver,  whence 
it  is  run  or  pumped  into  the  boiling-pans.  When  the  liquor  in  a  tank  falls  to  5° 
Twaddell,  it  is  run  off,  and  the  tank  is  refilled  with  fresh  kelp.  At  first  the  liquors 
stand  at  50°  T.,  but  by  the  time  the  last  vat  is  saturated,  they  fidl  to  35°  T.,  below 
which  strength  no  liquors  arc  evaporated.  The  filters  are  renewed  at  every  fifth 
operation.  The  exhausted  mass,  still  containing  some  kfQp,  i.s  sold  to  botth-  manu- 
facturers. 

The  kelp-liquor,  from  35°  to  50°  T.,  is  evaporated  in  iron  pans,  and  boiled  down  to 
60°  T.  ;  the  salt,  which  falls  in  great  quantities  during  the  evaporation  of  the  liquid, 
is  an  impure  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  it  is  regularly  fished  out,  and  thrown  into  a 
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wooden  vessel,  with  a  perforated  bottom.  The  liquor  of  60°  T.  is  allowed  to  settle  and 
run  off  into  a  cooler,  where  the  chloride  of  potassium  erj-stallises  out.  These  crystals 
are  thrown  into  a  basket,  and  allowed  to  drain.  The  mother-liquor  is  boiled  up 
to  68°  T.,  when  sulphate,  chloride,  and  carbonate  of  sodium  salt  out,  and  are  drained 
in  the  same  way  as  before.  The  liquor  is  allowed  to  cool  again,  and  another  crop  of 
chloride  of  potassium  is  obtained.  The  mother-liquors  are  then  run  oif,  treated  as 
before,  and  boiled  up  to  7-1°  T.,  duinng  which  operation  the  same  sodium-salts  separate, 
and  are  fished  out ;  the  liquor  again  run  into  coolers,  furnishes  a  third  crop  of  chloride 
of  potassium.  During  the  evaporation  of  the  first  liquor,  the  pan  is  occasionally  fed  with 
small  quantities  of  kelp-liquor,  but  during  the  boiling  of  the  second  and  third  liquors, 
nothing  but  the  corresponding  mother-liquors  are  supplied.  The  salts  separating 
during  the  boiling  of  the  second  and  third  mother-liquors  are  sold  as  kelp-salts,  and 
contain  on  an  average  from  9  to  1  -1  per  cent,  of  alkali ;  they  vary  very  much  in 
composition,  as,  the  following  analyses  prove  : 


Analyses  of  Kelp-salts  (Eichardson). 


Salts. 

2. 

i. 

A. 

Carbonate  of  sodium  .... 

1-08 

6-23 

1604 

23-68 

Chloride  of  sodium  .... 

80-65 

69-97 

64-69 

41-17 

Sulphate  of  sodium  .... 

1003 

4-70 

15-27 

17-91 

Sulphate  of  potassium  .... 

7-47 

10-43 

traces 

trace 

Chloride  of  magnesium  .... 

Insoluble  matters  ..... 

Water  

1-60 

8-50 

4-74 

18-00 

100-83 

99-83 

99-74 

100-76 

The  first  crystallisation  yields  about  86  to  90  per  cent.,  the  second  and  third,  96  to 
98  per  cent,  of  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  whilst  the  fourth  contains  some  sulphate  of 
sodium. 

In  France  the  varec  is  sometimes  ground,  and  the  lixiviation  is  conducted  in  wooden 
tanks,  with  false  (perforated)  bottoms,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  chlorides  of  potassium 
and  sodium  are  first  extracted,  whilstthe  sulphate  of  potassium  is  obtained  in  the  second 
lye.  Fresh  water  or  weak  lye  is  run  on  the  fresh  kelp,  and  thence  over  kelp  which 
has  already  been  treated  with  water,  &e.,  &e.,  until  the  density  reaches  1-12  to  1-16. 
These  lyes  contain  large  quantities  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium,  whereas 
the  .sulphate  of  potassium  is  present  only  in  small  proportion.  The  residue  is  now 
treated  similarly,  until  the  lyes  stand  at  .1 -fiG,  and  contain  principally  sulphate  of 
potassium. 

The  lye  containing  the  alkaline  chlorides,  is  concentrated  up  to  1-333  ;  and  the 
chloride  of  sodium  deposited  is  fished  out,  and  thrown  into  wooden  hoppers  above  the 
pan.  The  salt  thus  obtained  contains  chloride  and  even  sulphate  of  potassium  ;  to  re- 
move these,  it  is  thrown  into  wooden  boxes  with  false  bottoms,  and  whilst  the  lye  from 
a  previous  operation  is  run  upon  it,  a  jet  of  steam  is  admitted  below  the  false  bottom ; 
the  whole  mass  is  stirred,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  liquor  is  drawn  off.  This  operation 
is  repeated  until  the  solution  stands  at  1-27,  when  it  is  run  off,  and  employed  as  above 
mentioned  for  another  portion  of  salt.  The  potassium-salts  are  thus  almost  entirely 
removed,  and  the  pure  sodium-chloride  is  drained  and  gently  dried. 

To  separate  the  chloride  of  potassium,  the  lye,  free  from  common  salt,  and 
standing  at  1-33,  is  drawn  into  coolers,  where  the  chloride  of  potassium  crystallises  out, 
the  mother-liquor  retaining  iodide  of  potassium  in  solution. 

The  sulphateof  potassium  is  obtained  from  the  second  washings  of  the  varec, 
as  previously  explained.  When  the  lye  is  evaporated  in  flat  iron  pans,  the  sulphate 
separates  in  small  crystals,  which  are  drained,  washed  with  lye,  and  then  with  cold 
water. 

The  sulphate  and  chloride  of  potassium  thus  obtained  may  be  converted  into 
nitrate  by  decomposing  them  with  an  equivalent  quantity  of  nitrate  of  sodium 
(p.  100). 

III.  Feom  Sea-water,  Brine-springs,  and  Salt-beds. 
1.  From  Sea-water . 

Potassium  occurs  in  sea-water  as  chloride  and  sulphate  to  the  average  amount  of 
0  257  pt.  in  1,000.    The  extraction  of  these  salts  from  sea-water  has  been  cai-ried  on 
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in  the  south  of  Franop  for  the  last  ten  years  by  a  process  devised  by  B  al  ard  depending 
upon  tlie  natural  advantages  of  the  eliniate,  namely  a  powerful  summers  sun,  and  a 
sufficient  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and  night.  The  sea-water  is  first  left  to 
evaporate  during  the  summer,  in  shallow  ponds  or  "salt-gardens,"  whereby  a  eon- 
sidei'able  quantity  of  common  salt  is  obtained,  mixed  towards  the  last  with  sulphate  of 
magnesium  (see  Sodium,  Chloride  of).  The  mother-liquor  having  a  density  of  31^^  B. 
is  also  passed  into  a  series  of  shallow  ponds,  whereby  another  crop  of  common  salt 
is  obtained  during  the  day,  and  during  the  night  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesium 
with  a  double  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  potassium.  Tlie  motlier-liquors  from  these 
salts  are  run  into  other  ponds,  where  another  crop  of  crystals  is  obtained,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  double  chloride  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  which  wiien  dissolved  in 
water  heated  by  steam  yields  chloride  of  potassium  on  cooling  (p.  718). 

The  mixed  magnesic  and  potassio-magnesic  sulpliates  are  redissolved  and  evaporated, 
whereby  the  double  salt,  K-Mg"S^0'.6H-0,  is  obtained,  which  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alum,  and  for  the  production  of  carbonate  of  potassium  by  Leblanc's  process. 
The  motlier-liquor,  containing  only  the  Epsom-salts,  is  worked  up  in  winter.  (See 
Sulphates.) 

The  salt-works  of  Baynas,  covering  a  surface  of  about  370  acres,  yield 

200,00(1  cwts.  of  common  salt. 
1,200,000  cubic  feet  of  mother-liquors  at  31°  B. 

20  000  cwt.'  of    \  11>000  cwts.  of  crystallised  sulj)hate  of  magnesium. 
'  ( potassium, 

snn.mer-salts.  |  g^^,^^,  of  double-salts  of -  sodium. 

(magnesium. 

1,400,000  cubic  feet  of  mother-liquors  yielding  in  winter  90.000  cwts.  of 
sulphate  of  sodium. 

The  produce  just  described  is,  however,  attended  with  certain  inconveniences,  the 
chief  of  which  are  tiie  loss  of  saline  products  by  infiltration  during  the  long  sojourn 
of  the  concentrated  liquids  in  the  salt-g.ardeus,  and  the  reiiilution  of  these  liquids  by 
rain.  These  inconveniences  are  entirely  obviated  in  the  improved  process  of  M. 
Merle,  which  consists  in  saUing  down  the  co»cnifra/cd  sca-vatcr  hi/  artificial  refri- 
geration. For  this  pui'pose  the  sea-water,  after  being  concentrated  in  the  salt-gardens 
to  1'24  specific  gravity  (28°  B.) — at  which  degree  of  concentration  it  deposits  about  ith 
of  the  sodium-chloride  contained  in  it — is  diluted  withaliout  10  percent,  of  pure  water 
(to  prevent  too  rapid  deposition  of  sodium-chloride  in  the  next  stage  of  the  process), 
and  passed  tlirough  a  series  of  refrigerators  constructed  on  Carre's  principle  (Ht;.4.t, 
iii.  98),  in  which  the  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of  sodium  are  converted  by 
mutual  decomposition  into  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of  sodium,  the  latter 
of  which  separates  out.  The  mother-liquor  still  containing  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sodium-chloride  is  then  run  into  boilers,  where  it  is  boiled  down  to  1'331  specific 
gravity  (36-^  B.),  and  deposits  nearly  the  whole  of  the  sodium-chloride.  The  remaining 
mother-liquor  containing  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  magnesium,  is  passed  into 
shallow  coolers,  where  it  deposits  magnesio-potassic  chloride,  and  from  this  the  chloride 
of  potassium  is  extracted  by  a  process  similar  to  that  described  on  the  next  page. 

2.  Brinr-sprivgs. 

The  potash  contained  in  these  springs  has  not  as  yet  been  extracted  on  a  mai;ufac- 
turing  scale.  Margueritte  effects  it  by  passing  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
tlii'ough  the  mother-liquor  left  after  the  separation  of  the  common  salt.  The  whole 
of  the  potassium,  whether  it  exists  in  the  solution  as  magnesio-potassic  chloride,  or  as 
sulpliate,  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  chloride.  The  passage  of  the  gas  is 
facilitated  by  keeping  the  liquid  in  constant  agitation  (see  T( chnolof/i/,  i.  [3]  5-16).  The 
method  is  likewise  applicable  to  the  preparation  of  potassium-chloride  from  the  mother- 
liquor  of  sea-water,  salt-marshes,  &c. 

The  potassium  may  also  be  separated  from  such  liquids  by  taking  advantage  of  the 
action  of  lime  on  sulphate  of  magnesium,  whereby  the  latter  is  converted  into  nearly 
insolulde  sulplnite  of  calcium.  A  milk  of  lime  prepared  with  a  strong  solution  of  salt 
is  added  to  the  mother-liquor  of  salt-works,  in  sufficient  quantity  to  decompose  the 
sulphate  of  magnesium.  The  whole  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  settle;  and  the  common  salt 
is  left  to  separate  from  the  liquor  in  the  usual  salting  pans,  until  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium begins  to  appear,  when  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  and  chloride  of 

potassium  crystallises  out  as  the  liquor  cools.    When  the  temperature  falls  to  140°  

160°  F.,  the  liquor  is  run  off  into  another  cooler,  where  the  chloride  of  potassium 
crystallises. 
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3.  Preparation  of  Potassmm-chloride  from  the  Salt-heds  of  Stassfvrth. 

The  occurrence  of  a  deposit  of  magnesio-potassic  chloride  aboye  the  rock-salt  of  Stass- 
furth  near  Magdeburg,  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  607).  The  saline  deposit,  which 
is  of  great  extent  and  thickne.ss,  is  situated  partly  in  the  Prussian  territory,  partly  in  the 
Duchy  of  Anhalt.  To  the  north  of  the  town  of  Stassfurth,  the  saline  deposits  over- 
lying tile  pure  rock-salt  have  a  thickness  of  187  metres  and  may  be  divided  into  four 
principal  layers,  the  limits  of  which  are  however  not  very  well  defined  :  1.  Immediately 
above  the  pure  rock-salt  is  a  l;ed  107  metres  thick  composed  of  layers  of  chloride  of 
sodium  interspersed  with  thin  veins  of  anhydrite,  CaSO'. — 2.  Above  this  is  a  similar 
hed  31 '5  metres  thick,  in  which  the  anhydrite  is  replaced  by^o^yZifl/Zic,  K-Ca-Mg(SO')\ 
2H-0 :  in  this  bed  also  the  chloride  of  sodium  begins  to  be  interspersed  with  small 
quantities  of  magnesio-potassic  chloride. —  3.  Kicscrite  bed,  28  metres  thick,  consisting 
of  layers  of  kieserite  MgSOMI'O,  alternating  with  layers  of  magnesio-potassic  chloride, 
the  proportion  of  kieserite  being  greatest  in  the  upper  part.  The  average  composition 
of  this  bed  is  65  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  17  kieserite,  16  magnesio-potassic 
chloride,  and  2  anhydrite. 

4.  CaruaUite  hid.  20"5  metres  thick,  containing  large  quantities  of  carnallite 
2KCl.]MgC1^.12H*0,  especially  in  the  upper  part,  alternating  with  rock-salt  and  kieser- 
ite. Its  average  composition  is  55  per  cent,  carnallite,  25  rock-salt,  16  kieserite,  and 
4  iiydrated  chloride  of  magnesium.  It  contains  also  a  few  thin  veins  of  tachydrite, 
CaCl-.2MgCl-.2H'0,  of  sylvive  or  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  and  tuberosities  of  hvracite, 
3MgO  B'-'O^,  often  enclosing  nodules  of  carnallite  or  tachj'drite.  All  the  salts  com- 
posing this  bed  are  very  deliquescent. 

The  composition  of  these  beds,  the  most  soluble  salts  occupying  for  the  most  part 
the  highest  positions,  leads  to  the  supposition  that  they  have  been  deposited  by  the 
gradual  drying  up  of  an  inland  sea  or  salt-water  lake ;  but  their  great  thickness,  and 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  veins  of  the  less  soluble  in  the  midst  of  the  more  soluble 
salts,  render  it  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  continually 
renewed,  either  by  the  products  of  the  solution  of  neighbouring  saline  deposits,  or  by 
the  waters  of  the  ocean  which  formerly  covered  the  plains  of  Northern  Germany. 

The  percentage  comjiosition  of  pure  carnallite  and  that  of  two  specimens  from  Stassfurth 
as  determined  by  analysis — a,  by  Eammelsberg  (Pogg.  Ann.  xciv.  508);  b,  by 
Oeste  n  (j'ii'c^.  xcviii.  161) — is  given  in  the  following  table;  also  the  average  composition 
of  the  "potash-salt"  supplied  to  the  works  for  the  extraction  of  chloride  of  potassium. 


Chloride  of  potassium 

Chloride  of  magnesium  . 

Chloride  of  sodium 

Chloride  of  calcium 

Sulphate  of  calcium  (anhydrite) 

Sulphate  of  magnesium  . 

Ferric  oxide,  &c.  . 

Water  


Calculated. 

Analyses.        Averagp  com- 

nosilion  of 

2KCI.MgCl=.12H-!0  a. 

A.  "potash-salt." 

.  26-88 

27-44 

24-27 

16 

.  34-20 

35  03 

30-98 

20 

4-82 

25 

2-82 

1-05 

10 

0-14^ 

29 

.  38-92 

37-53 

35-92  y 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100 

The  preparation  of  chloride  of  potassium  from  the  "potash-salt"  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  carnallite  forms  only  in  solutions  containing  excess  of  chloride  of  magnesium, 
so  that  when  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  solution  is  left  to  cool,  no  double 
salt  separates,  but  the  more  soluble  chloride  of  magnesium  remains  in  solution, 
while  part  of  the  chloride  of  potassium  crystallises  out.  The  mother-liquors  are  then 
further  treated  for  the  recovery  of  the  remaining  quantity. 

The  "  potash-salt"  is  first  dissolved  in  cold  water :  the  solution  is  heated  by  a  steam 
pipe  conveying  steam  at  120°,  and  continually  stirred  by  revolving  arms,  to  facilitate 
solution  ;  and  the  liquid,  after  standing  for  ten  hours,  is  decanted  from  the  insolulile 
matter.  The  clear  solution  marking  32°  B.  is  completely  saturated  with  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  contains  also  small  quantities  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesium.  It  is  transferred  to  a  series  of  crystallising  vessels 
in  which  crystals  are  deposited  containing  from  60  to  70  per  cent,  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, a  charge  of  20,000  kilogrammes  of  "potash-salt  "  yielding  from  16,000  to  17,000 
kilogrammes  of  this  impure  chloride  of  potassium.  The  crystals  are  washed  -with 
water  to  remove  the  adhering  mother-liquor  and  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  after  which 
they  contain  80  per  cent,  chloride  of  potassium. 

The  mother-liquors  together  with  the  wash-waters  are  concentrated  to  36°  B. 
Chloride  of  sodium  is  then  deposited  while  chloride  of  magnesium  and  chloride  of 
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potassium  romain  in  solution,  and  as  tlie  former  is  in  excess,  the  solution  on  cooling 
deposits  crystals  of  artificial  carnallite,  which  are  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
orifjinal  potash-salt. 

The  salt  deposited  during  the  concentration  of  the  above-mentioned  mother-liquors 
contains  65  per  cent,  chloride  of  sodium,  30  per  cent,  magnesio-potassic  sulphate, 
K-Mg"(S0^)-.6H-0,  and  from  3  to  6  per  cent,  chloride  of  potassium.  By  washing  it 
on  cloth  filters,  about  half  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  removed,  and  the  wash-waters 
are  used  to  dissolve  a  fresh  portion  of  the  "potash-salt." 

The  mother-liquors  remaining  after  the  deposition  of  the  artificial  carnallite  contain 
30'2  per  cent,  chloride  of  magnesium,  2'5  per  cent,  sulphate  of  magnesium,  0'2  chloride 
of  sodium,  2'3  chloride  of  potassium.  They  were  formerly  thrown  away,  but  are  now 
used  for  the  preparation  of  magnesium-salts. 

The  chloride  of  potassium  sent  into  the  market  from  the  Douglas  works  at  Stassfurtli 
contains  82'00  per  cent,  pure  chloride  of  potassium,  lo'oO  chloride  of  sodium,  0-50 
sulphate  of  potassium,  0'.5I)  sulphate  of  magnesium  and  1'20  water.  Tiie  last  of  these 
impurities  is  tlie  most  injurious  in  the  sevei-al  applications  of  the  salt. 

Other  potassium-salts  are  also  prepared  at  Stassfurth. — 1.  The  chloride  is  converted 
into  sulphate  by  double  decomposition  with  sulphate  of  magnesium;  but  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  process  is  kept  secret. 

2.  The  sulphate  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  potassium  by  a  process  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Leblanc  for  the  manufacture  of  sodic  carbonate  (i.  792);  but  this  branch 
of  tile  manufacture  has  hitherto  been  carried  out  only  on  a  small  scale. 

3.  Saltpetre  is  prepared  from  tiie  chlorid<^  of  potassium  by  double  decomposition 
with  nitrate  of  sodium  (see  Nitrates,  p.  100).  (For  further  details  see  J  on  1  in, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  323,  401.) 

The  residue  left  on  dissolving  tlie  crude  potash-salt  in  water  (p.  718)  consists  of 
20  to  30  per  cent,  kieserite,  Mg'SO'.H^O,  60  to  75  chloride  of  sodium,  and  10  to  ITj 
per  cent,  insoluble  substances.  It  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  of  sodium, 
(See  Sulphates.) 

IV.  From  Felspar  and  other  Silicates. 

Fuchs  was  the  first  to  attempt  the  extraction  of  potash  from  the  felspnrs  and  micas 
by  calcining  them  with  lime,  and  then  lixiviating  the  frit.  Numerous  processes  have 
been  pul)lished  since. 

1.  To  obtain  the  alkali  as  hy  dr  ate  or  curlion  ate  of  potassium,  Lawrence  lieats 
the  mineral,  throws  it  into  water,  and  grinds  it  to  a  fine  powder,  which  is  mixed  with 
damp  sawdust,  piled  up  in  h(>aps,  with  alternate  layers  of  straw,  and  watered  now  and 
then  with  urine  or  other  nitrogenous  liquids.  These  heaps  are  allowed  to  ferment 
during  six  months,  then  mixed  with  thick  cream  of  lime,  and  made  into  bricks  which 
are  calcined  at  a  high  temperature.  On  lixiviation,  the  potash  dissolves,  whilst  the 
silicate  of  calcium  remains  behind  as  residue. 

In  Hack's  and  Meyer's  processes,  which  are  similar  to  each  other,  an  intimate  mix- 
ture of  100  pts.  of  felspar  and  from  139  to  188  pts.  of  lime  is  heated  for  some  hours 
at  a  tempf  rature  betwei'ii  a  bright  red  and  white  heat,  then  ground  to  powder,  and  boiled 
from  two  to  four  hours  under  a  pressure  of  eight  atmospheres  ;  a  caustic  lye  free  from 
lime  and  containing  all  the  soda  and  from  9  to  11  percent,  of  potash  (of  the  weight  of 
the  mineral)  is  thus  obtained.  This  lye  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  and  evaporated, 
during  which  alumina  and  silica  are  first  precipitated,  after  which  the  carbonate  of 
sodium  salts  out,  leaving  the  carbonate  of  potassium  in  solution. 

F.  O.  AVard  uses  flu(U'-spar  together  with  lime,  and  wlu-n  the  residue  is  to  be 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cement,  adds  a  clay  rich  in  alumina.  The  proportion 
of  fluoride  of  calcium  he  recommends  to  be  about  7  or  8  per  cent,  of  the  mixture,  which 
is  then  calcined  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  at  a  bright  red  heat,  after  which  the  mass 
is  lixiviated  in  the  usual  manner;  the  liquor  is  boiled  down,  freed  from  the  silica 
(about  25  per  cent.)  which  precipitates  on  treating  the  liquid  witli  carbonic  acid, 
leaving  carbonate  of  potassium  in  sohition. 

2.  To  obtain  the  alkali  as  sulphate  or  chloride  of  potassium,  Tilghman 
mixes  2  pts.  of  felspar  (containing  16  per  cent,  potasli)  with  1  pt.  of  lime  and  1  pt. 
of  sulphate  of  calcium  or  barium  ;  grinds  the  whole  to  a  fine  powder  ;  and  heats  the 
intimate  mixture  to  bright  redness  for  about  eight  hours,  without  fusion  of  the  mass. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  furnace  has  to  be  carefully  preserved  in  an  oxidising  coudition 
by  tlie  admission  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  The  mass  is  then  repeatedly  lixiviated 
with  hot  water,  and  the  solution  of  sulphate  of  potassium  is  evaporated  (the  sulphate 
of  calcium  or  barium  which  deposits,  being  continually  removed).  To  obtain  chloride 
of  potassium,  ground  potash-felspar  and  the  chloride  of  either  sodium,  calcium  or  iron 
is  iieated  f  r  about  six  hours  to  bi-iglit  redness  in  an  iron  cylinder,  the  heat  being  so 
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rogulated  as  to  be  above  the  melting  point  of  the  chloride  employed,  but  below  that  of 
the  felspar;  the  charge  is  raked  into  an  iron  vessel  and  immediately  covered,  until 
quite  cool ;  the  mass  is  then  lixiviated,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  obtained  from 
tlie  solution  in  the  usual  manner. 

3.  To  obtain  the  alkali  as  potash-alum,  Sprengel  mixed  the  finely-ground  mineral 
•with  strong  sulphuric  acid  to  the  consistency  of  a  thin  paste,  and  left  it  thus  for  two 
months  ;  on  lixiviating  the  mass  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  and  evaporation  a 
pure  alum  of  the  usual  crystalline  form  was  obtained.  Turner  employed  sulphate 
of  potassium  instead  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  mixed  the  ground  felspar  with  its  own 
weight  of  the  sulphate.  This  mixtui-e  was  thrown  on  the  white-hot,  inclined  bed  of 
a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  to  the  glass,  which  forms  and  flows  to  the  sock  of  the 
furnace,  carbonate  of  potassium,  equal  in  weight  to  the  sulphate  used,  was  gradually 
added.  This  operation  was  repeated  until  the  sock  of  the  furnace  was  filled  with  glass. 
On  boiling  this  glass  with  water,  two-thirds  of  the  silica  in  the  felspar,  in  combination 
with  part  of  the  potash,  was  dissolved,  and  a  porous  mass  was  left,  which,  when  boiled 
with  dilute  sulphui-ie  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-20  in  le.aden  pans  (160  lbs.  of  dry  acid  to 
every  285  lbs.  of  felspar),  yielded  a  solution,  which  when  concentrated,  produced  crystals 
of  alum.  To  obtain  carbonate  of  potassium  from  the  above  silicate  of  potassium 
liquors,  they  are  treated  with  carbonic  acid  to  precipitate  the  silica  ;  to  obtain  caustic 
potash  the  same  liquors  are  filtered  through  a  bed  of  lime,  which  retains  the  silica. 

None  of  these  processes  have  however  yet  been  carried  out  on  the  manufacturing  scale ; 
so  that  hitherto  the  immense  stores  of  potash  in  the  alkaliferous  rocks  have  been  only 
indirectly  available  for  the  purposes  of  industry,  namely  through  the  medium  of  plants, 
which  extract  the  potash  from  the  soil.  Mr.  Ward's  process,  called  the  "  calcifluoric 
attack,"  seems  however  to  hold  out  the  best  promise  of  success.  The  addition  of 
fluor-spar  greatly  facilitates  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate,  and  enables  it  to  be 
eflTccted  at  a  temperature  lower  than  would  be  necessary  if  lime  alone  were  used  ; 
moreover  the  process  yields  the  alkali  at  once  in  the  caustic  or  carbonated  state, 
whereas  in  most  of  the  other  processes  in  which  an  acid  material  has  been  added  to 
facilitate  the  decomposition,  the  alkali  has  remained  in  coml)ination  with  the  acid,  re- 
quiring a  subsequent  process  of  separation. 

V.  Potash  fkom  AVool. 

It  is  well  known  that  slieep  draw  from  the  land  on  which  they  graze  a  considerable 
quantity  of  potash,  which,  after  circulating  in  their  blood,  is  excreted  from  the  skin 
with  the  sweat.  Chevreul  pointed  out  that  this  peculiar  compound,  which  the  French 
call  "  suint,"  forms  no  less  than  a  third  of  raw  merino  wool,  from  which  it  m.iy  be 
readily  dissolved  out  by  simple  immersion  in  cold  water.  In  ordinary  wool  it  is  less 
abundant,  and  according  to  MM.  Maumene  and  Rogelet,  the  potassic  sudorate  or  suint 
of  ordinary  wool  forms  on  the  average  about  14  per  cent,  of  the  raw  fleece.  This 
compound  is  not  a  soap,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  the  grease  of  the  wool  (about  per 
cent.)  being  in  fact  combined  with  earthy  matter,  chiefly  lime,  as  an  insoluble  soap. 
The  soluble  sudorate  is,  according  to  Maumene  and  Kogelet,  the  potassium-salt  of  a 
peculiar  animal  acid  containing  nitrogen. 

Maumen^  and  Eogelet  recover  the  potash  from  this  compound  on  a  manufacturing 
scale.  The  wool  is  placed  in  casks,  pressed  down  as  much  as  possible,  and  cold  water 
is  poured  over  it.  No  greasy  particles  escape  with  the  brown  solution,  and  all  sand, 
&c.  is  retained  by  tlie  wool,  which  acts  like  a  filter.  The  sokUions  (of  specific  gra'snty 
I'lO)  are  boiled  down  to  dryness;  the  sudorate,  which  has  the  appearance  of  baked 
molasses,  is  broken  into  lumps  and  calcined  in  retorts.  The  residue  is  lixiviated,  and 
the  liquors  boiled  up  to  30°  and  even  50°  B.  The  chloride  and  sulphate  of  potassium 
crystallise  out  on  cooling,  and  the  mother-liquor,  when  boiled  down  to  di-j'ness,  yields 
carbonate  of  potassium,  free  from  soda. 

The  production  is  generally  140  to  180  lbs.  of  dry  sudorate  of  potassium,  or  70  to  90 
lbs.  of  pure  carbonate,  and  5  to  6  lbs.  of  sulphate  and  chloride  of  potassium  from 
every  1,000  lbs.  of  raw  wool.  (See  Hofmann's  Biport  o)i  tJie  Chemical  Products  in 
the  intrrnatkmal  Exhibition  of  1862,  p.  42.)  T.  K. 

POTATO.  Solanum  tuberosum. — Potatoes  (the  tubers)  contain,  according  to 
Hen  neb  erg,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixix.  336),  0'34  per  cent,  nitrogen,  and  7o80  percent, 
water.  A  white  variety  analysed  by  Grouven  (Jahresb.  1857.  p.  520)  exhibited  the 
following  composition  :  «,  when  grown  with  mineral  manure ;  A,  with  manure  rich  in 
nitrogen. 

W.Uer.     Stnrch.      Protein       Hum,        Sugar.        Fat.      Extractive    Cetlu-  Ash. 

substance.  Dextrin,  malter.  lose. 

n.  76  10  14-91  2  17  2-34  0-15  0  29  1  70  0-99  1-00 
h.        75-20      15-58        3-60        1  29        111        0-31        199        1-03  090 
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According  to  J.  J.  Pohl  (Wien.  Akail  Bcr.  viii.  42  ;  Jaliresb.  IS.'ia,  p.  811),  the 
percentage  of  dry  substance  and  of  starch  in  potatoes  varies  with  their  specific  gravity 
as  follows  : — 


Specific 

Dry  substance 

Stirch  in 

Specific 

Dry  substance 

Starcll  in 

gravity. 

in  inn  pts. 

ino  pts. 

gravity. 

in  100  pis. 

inn  pts. 

1-090 

23-84 

16-38 

1-106 

27-54 

20-05 

1-091 

24-09 

16-81 

1-107 

27-97 

20-45 

1-093 

24-57 

17-11 

1-108 

28-10 

20-69 

1-094 

24-98 

17-52 

1-110 

28-99 

21-32 

1-099 

25-93 

18-43 

1-116 

29-50 

21-95 

1-101 

26-45 

18-98 

1-123 

31-64 

24-14 

See  also  Liidersdorff  (Dingl.  j)ol.  J.  Ixv.  48),  and  Von  Balling  {Galmnigschnnic, 
ii.  54,  and  Snppl.,  p.  43  ;  also  A.  Vogel  (Chem.  Centr.  1862,  p.  334). 

A  ready  method  of  determining  the  average  specific  gravity  of  a  sample  of  potatoes 
is  to  throw  a  number  of  them  (6—  12)  into  a  strong  solution  of  common  salt,  and  dilute 
the  liquid  with  water  till  some  of  them  sink  in  it,  while  others  float.  The  diliate  salt- 
solution  has  then  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  tlie  sample,  which  may  accordingly  lie 
determined  by  the  hydrometer.  (Fresenius  and  Fr.  Schulze,  J.  pr.  Chem.  li. 
436.) 

On  the  nutritive  value  of  potatoes,  as  compared  with  the  tubers  of  other  plants,  see 
i.  350,  844  ;  ii.  710. 


Ash  of  Fotato-tubers  (T.  J.  Herapath,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ii.  4). 


"  White 
apple." 

"  Prince's 
beauty." 

"  Axbridge 
kidney." 

"  Maggie." 

"  Fnrty- 
lold." 

Ash  in  100  pts.  of  the  P-'^^nt  j  ^^j^^ 

Ash-constituents  : 

A.  Soluble: 
Carbonic  anhydride  . 
Sulphuric  anhydride  . 
Phosphoric  anhydride 

Potash  ..... 

Soda  ...... 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

B.  Insoluble : 
Calcic  carbonate 
Magnesic  carbonate  . 

Calcic  sulphate .... 

Triealcic  pliosphate  . 

Trimagnesie  phosphate 

Basic  ferric  phosphate 

Silica  ..... 

Soluble  in  water,  per  cent. 
Insoluble         „  ,, 

1-30 
4-82 

1-06 
3-63 

1-27 
4-36 

1-09 
3-46 

18-16 

5-  60 

6-  67 
55-73 
trace 
trace 

1-  95 

2-  56 
trace 

5-37 

3-  54 
trace 
trace 

0-88 
3-97 

21-06 

2-  77 
5-72 

53-47 
trace 
trace 

0-84 

3-  53 
trace 

3-36 
9-25 
trace 
trace 

16-67 
4-94 
8-92 
54-17 
trace 
trace 

2-05 
0-27 
trace 
0-68 
12-30 
trace 
trace 

21-40 
3-24 
3-77 
55  61 
trace 
trace 

3-02 
1-26 
0-12 
3-83 
7-55 
0-06 
0-12 

13-33 

6-  78 
11-43 
53-03 
tr;icc 

2-09 

2-29 
0-57 
trace 
2-86 

7-  62 
trace 
ti-ace 

100-00 

100-00 

99-98 

99-58 

100-00 

83-02 
16-98 

84-70 
15-30 

84-02 
15-96 

86-16 
13-42 

8666 
13-34 

See  also  analyses  by  G.  F.  Walz  (Jahresb.  1850,  Table  C.  to  p.  661).  For  a  com- 
parison of  the  ash  of  healthy  and  diseased  potatoes :  Griepenkerl  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharni. 
Ixix.  354;  Jahresb.  1849,  p.  685);  also  G.  Kemp  (Chem.  Gaz.  1847,  pp.  69 j. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  amount  and  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  stems  and 
tubers  of  the  potato,  as  determined  by  Way  and  Ogston  (Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  xi.  [2]  529;  Jahresb.  1850,  Table  C  to  p.  6G1);  also  of  the  tubers^  by 
J.  Moser  (J.  pr.  Cliem.  Ixi.  321;  Jahresb.  1853,  p.  580),  and  by  Schulz-Fleeth 
(Pogg.  Ann.  xcii.  266;  Jahresb.  1854,  p.  665);  also  by  the  latter,  of  the  peel  cut  from 
boiled  pot:itoes  ;  of  the  residue  (impure  cellulose)  obtained  by  washing  the  finrly -ground 
potatoes  on  a  sieve  with  water  ;  and  of  the  dried  juice  obtained  by  washing  the  ground 
tubers  with  water,  filtering  quickly,  heating  the  liquid  to  coagulate  tlic  albiimni, 
separating  the  clear  juice  therefrom,  and  evaporating. 
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1.  Stems. 
Of  flowering  plants  .... 
Of  plants  alter  flowering 

Common  round  white  :— 
From  flowering  plants 
From  plan  s  after  flowering 
From  withered  plants 

■  Potatoes  from  Lombardy 

'Round  yellow  

Blue  

Long  red  

111.  Fuel. 

Of  light  red  potatoes 

Of  blue  potatoes  .... 

Of  roiuid  white  potatoes 

IV.  l.MPUUic  Cellulose.* 

From  round  yellow  potatoes  . 
From  light  red  potatoes  . 
From  long  red  potatoes  . 
From  round  white  potatoes  . 

V.  DlUEl)  .Il'JCE. 

From  round  yellow  pniatoes  . 
^  From  light  red  potatoes  . 

•uojsSo  pus  -tBA\  -asson!  •iiJ33ij-z|niios 

rOTATO  Fy\T--POWDER  OF  ALGAROTII. 


Imyhii  oxpiTiiiii'iits  iiKuleby  Najrpli  and  Zoller  on  tJiP  p^rowth  of  potatofs,  Ijirliifj; 
(Ann.  Ch.  J'iiann.  cxxix.  287)  concludes  that  in  a  soil  containing  the  averagf  anionnt  of 
nitrogen,  ammonia  may  be  dispensed  with  as  a  constituent  of  tlie  manure  for  potatoes, 
without  impairing  the  crop  ;  that  for  a  soil  rich  in  potash,  tlie  addition  of  phosphates 
is  absolutely  necessary,  and  in  a  soil  poor  in  potash  (but  containing  a  sufficiency  of 
phos|ihoric  acid)  tlie  addition  of  wood-ash  is  essential  in  order  to  ensure  an  increased 
jiroduci  ion  of  tlie  tubers.  These  experiments  also  showed  that  when  potatoes  are  grown 
under  othi'rwise  equal  circuinstani'es,  in  peat,  either  in  its  natural  state  or  manureil 
with  phospliorie  acid  and  ammonia,  two-tliirds  of  tlu'm  lieeanie  putrid,  whereas 
those  grown  in  peat  m:xed  with  alkaline  pliosphates,  carbonate  of  piotassium,  ami 
gypsum  were  perfectly  free  from  disease. 

Tlie  juice  of  potatoes  conlains  asparagin  and  malic  acid  (Hirscli,  Ann.  Ch.  Phnrm. 
11.  246;Ludwig,  Arch.  I'liarm.  [2]  cyii.  10;  Jahresb.  18(51,  p.  740).  Tin-  aqueous 
extrai't  of  tlie  tubers  contains  a  glucoside  soluble  in  ah'oliol.  (Ludwig.) 

On  thi'  potato-disease,  see  Jahresb.  1847—48,  p.  1106;  184!),  p.  70-t ;  IS.'iO,  p.  542. 

POTATO-rAT.  Fresh  potatoes  contain,  on  the  average,  0  73  per  cent,  of  fat 
extrai'tablr  liy  etli'T,  about  half  that  quantity,  but  of  different  constitution,  existing  in 
Ihr  peel.  When  the  juice  of  bruised  potatoes,  from  which  the  starch  has  settled 
down,  is  heated  to  boiling,  albumin  and  fat  separate  out,  and  the  latter  may  be 
extracted  bj'  ether.  Peeled  potatoes  thus  treated,  yield  a  comparatively  light-coloured 
solid  fat:  uiipeeled  potatoes  a  dark  liquid  fat.  By  evaporating  the  ethereal  solution, 
there  are  obtained  from  peeled  potatoes :  a.  AVhite,  slender,  stellate  needles,  which  turn 
brown  at  270*^,  without  melting,  are  not  saponifiable,  resemble  suberin,  and  contain, 
on  the  average,  71-34  pc- cent.  C,  10-8  H,  and  15-58  O. 

h.  The  mother-liquor  leaves  when  evaporated  a  yellow  buttery  fat,  consisting  of  a 
niixture  of  fatty  acids,  free  from  glycerides,  and  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  carbonate  of 
sodium.  This  fat  melts  at  42-5°,  contains  between  70-5  and  75-8  percent.  C,  10-7  and 
11-7  H,  and  alters  quickly  in  contact  with  the  air.  By  saponification,  decomposition 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  solution  in  aqueons  alcohol,  it  yields  crystals  of  fatty  acids 
nrelting  at  52°.  On  dissolving  these  in  alcohol,  and  mixing  the  solution  -u'ith  a  small 
quantity  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  thin  laminre  crystallise  on  cooling,  from  which  an 
acid  m<'lting  at  SO''  may  be  separated.  The  mother-liquor  mixed  with  a  large  qiuuititv 
of  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  the  lea  l-salt  of  an  acid  melting  at  5s°.  The  acid 
melting  at  50°,  Eichhorn's  ^oh()>(ist( a7-ic  acid,  is  difficult  to  crystallise  ;  its  silver-salt 
contains  51-05  per  cent.  C,  8-86  II,  6-98  0,  and  33-11  Ag'O,  agreeing  approximately 
with  the  formula  CH'^'AgO^.  This,  or  a  similarly  constituted  acid  (73-70  per  ci'Ut. 
C.  12-52  H,  and  74-63  C,  13-09  H),  is  likewise  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  potato- 
fat.    It  is,  aceiu-ding  to  Heintz,  a  mixture  of  palmitic  and  myristie  acids. 

c.  Unpeeled  potatoes,  cut  in  slices,  dried  at  100°,  pulverised  and  exhausted  with 
alcohol,  yield,  after  evaporation  of  the  alcohol,  an  extract,  from  which  ether  dissolves 
a  brown  .syrupy  fat.  On  dissolving  this  in  potash-ley,  separating  it  out  again  with 
acid,  and  mixing  it  in  alcoholic  solution  with  ammonia  and  chloride  of  barium,  barium- 
salts  of  the  above  mentioned  solid  fatty  acids  are  precipitated,  while  Eichhorn's  .■io/ii/i- 
oliic  acid  remains  dissolved,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  viscid  barium- 
salt,  from  which  alcoholic  hydrochloric  acid  separates  the  acid  .still  coloured  brown. 
This  solanoleic  acid  is  not  converted  into  ela'idic  acid  by  nitrous  acid,  and  is  but  par- 
tially', or  not  at  all,  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by  alcoholic  neutral  acetate 
of  lead  It  occurs  also,  though  in  smaller  quantity,  in  the  fat  of  peeled  potatoes. 
(Eichhorn,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixxxvii.  227.) 

POTATO  rUSEl.-03:i».    Sec  Fu.sET.-oiL  (ii.  753). 

POTSTOM-E  or  Xr/yj/.s-  d/Iirris.  A  teiTn  applied  to  the  coarser  granular  v.arieties  of 
sli  atiti',  .if  dark  eohiur,  and  more  or  less  impure. 

POTTE5l'S  CLAY.    See  Clay  (i.  1024). 

POTTER-V.  See  Urr'i)  Bictiunari/  of  Arts,  Maiui factiirrs  and  Minrs  (iii. 
485— 5(,9). 

POUWSA.    Syn.  with  BoR.\x. 

FOUKPH.ITB.  A  blackish-red  colouring  matter  contained  in  the  sediment  of 
old  wine.s.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  .soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  is  preeipitate<l 
therefrom  on  addition  of  water;  soluble  in  150  pts.  of  alcohol  of  80  per  cent.;  less 
soluble  in  stronger  alcohol,  quite  insoluble  in  ether,  (H a  t  i  1 1  i  .-i  t,  Truiti  .<i)rr  /cs  J'ins 
dc  la  France.) 

PO-WDER.    See  0 i  NPOwiiF.rf. 


POWBEa  OP  AZiGASOTH.    Precipitated  oxychlori,h- of  antimony  (i.  327 ). 
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POZZUOLANA— PREHNITE. 


POZZXTOIiAXf Ai  Pozzolana.  Puzzolana. — A  volcanic  product  occurring  near 
Pozzuoli  bctneen  Rome  and  Naples;  also  in  other  countries  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
extinct  volcanoes,  in  the  Auvergne  district  for  example.  It  is  a  grey  or  yellowish- 
brown  muss,  having  ii  fine-grained  or  eartliy  fracture,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
materials  for  mixing  with  lime  for  the  preparation  of  hydraulic  mortar,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  was  used  by  the  Romans.  The  Italian  pozzuolana  contains,  according  to  Ber- 
thier,  44-5  per  cent,  silica,  15  0  alumina,  8  8  lime,  4'7  magnesia,  12'0  ferric  oxide, 
1'4  potash,  4'1  soda  and  9-5  water. 

PRASX:.    A  leek-green  variety  of  massive  quartz. 

PRASEOCOBAXiT.  Wlien  dry  roseo-cobaltie  sulphate  (i.  1053)  is  slowly  heated 
to  the  melting  point  of  lead,  till  it  acquires  a  purple-lilac  colour,  the  residue  then 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the  purple-red  solution  mixed  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  an  orange-coloured  precipitate  is  formed  containing  luteo-cobaltic  sulphate  and 
chloride,  while  the  supernatant  liquid  contains  luteo-cobaltic  and  purpureo-cobaltic 
chlorides,  together  with  a  leek-green  erj-stallisable  salt,  the  base  of  which,  not  yet 
examined,  is  designated  by  Gibbs  and  Genth  (Jahresb.  1857,  p.  237),  as  praseo- 
00  bait. 

PRASEOXiITE.    A  hydrous  diclu'oi'te  from  Briikke  in  Norway  (ii.  321). 

PRASXIf.  A  cupric  phosphate  from  Libethen  in  Hungary,  chemically  identical 
with  phosphoehalcite  (p.  661).  (Church,  Chem.  News.  x.  217;  Jahresb.  1864, 
p.  862.) 

PRASOCHROKKX:.  A  dull  green  incrustation  consisting  of  calcic  carbonate 
coloured  by  chromic  oxide,  formed  on  the  island  of  Scyro  by  the  alteration  of  chromic 
iron.    (Landerer,  Dana's  Mineralogy,  p.  501.) 

PRECIPITATE.  This  term  is  applied  to  any  solid  matter  separated  from  a 
state  of  solution  by  the  action  of  heat,  light,  or  chemical  reagents,  in  contradistinction 
to  a  deposit  or  sediment,  which  consists  of  solid  matter  merely  suspended  in  a 
liquid,  and  settling  down  when  left  at  i-est.  For  the  methods  of  collecting  and  washing 
precipitates,  see  Decantation  (ii.  308),  and  Filtr.vtion  (ii.  648). 

PRECIPITATE,  WHITE.  A  pharmaceutical  name  of  certain  ammoniac.il 
chlorides  of  mercury  ;  chloride  of  mercuramraonium,  Hg"II'^N-Cl-,  being  called  fusible 

white  precipitate,  and  chloride  of  dimerciirammonium,  Hg-H*N-Cl-,  infusible 
white  precipitate  (iii.  916). 

PRECIPITATE,  RE3>.    Red  oxide  of  mercury. 

PREDAZZITS.  A  kind  of  bitter  spar  mixed  with  brucite  from  Predazzo  in  the 
Southern  Tyrol.  Hardness  =  5.  Specific  gravity  =  2'634.  According  to  J.  Roth 
(J.  pr.  Chem.  lii.  346),  it  contains  : 

CO'^.  CaO.         MsO         FeO'.  kV-G^.  SiO'^.  H^O. 

a.  27-46       33-53       23-27  2  88       3-28       1026    =  100-68 

h.  33-35       46-67       14  54  0  48  6  96    =  102 

a  may  be  represented  by  the  formula  Ca"C0».Mg"H20^ ;  i,  by  2Ca"C0'.Mg"H-0-. 
(Dana,  ii.  457.) 

PREGRATTITE.  A  green,  fine-scaly  micaceous  mineral  from  Pregratten  in 
the  Pusterthal.  Specific  gravity  =  2-895.  Hardness  ■=  3.  Contains,  according  to 
Oellacher  (Jahre.sb.  1862,  p.  747),  44-65  percent.  SiO-,  40-41  KW,  1-71  K=0,  7  06 
Na-0,  0-84  FeO,  0-52  CaO,  0-37  MgO,  0-10  Cr'^O^  and  5-04  water,  whence  Oellacher 

deduces  the  formula  2  f^^^^  |  SiO=.3(2Al=Ol3SiO-),  regarding  the  other  constitu- 
ents as  adventitious.  Kenngott,  on  the  other  hand,  regards  the  water  as  essential. 
According  to  Ranimelsberg,  the  mineral  is  probably  identical  with  the  paragonite 
of  St.  Gothard,  which  contains  46-81  per  cent.  SiO-,  40-06  Al-'O',  with  a  trace  of  ferric 
oxide,  0-65  MgO,  126  CaO,  0  40  Na=0,  with  a  trace  of  potash,  and  4-82  water. 

PREHsriTE.  Koupholitr.  EdcUte.  Chiltonitf. — A  hydrated  silicate  of  alumi- 
nium and  calcium,  occurring  in  trimetric  crystals,  having  the  axes  a  :  b  :c  =  0  66963 
:  1  :  1-19035.  Angle  ooP  :  ooP  =  96°  56';  oP  :  Poo  =  146f  lU'.  Ordinary  combi- 
nation ocP  .  ooPoo  .  ooPco  .  6f  o)  .  oP  ;  al  so  with  6P,  2P,  §P«  and  JPoo  .  Cleavage 
basal,  distinct.  The  mineral  occurs  also  reniforni,  globular,  and  stalactitic,  with  a  crys- 
talline surface,  imperfectly  columnar  or  lamellar  structure,  and  strongly  coherent  ;  also 
compact  granular  or  impalpable.  Hardness  =  6  to  6-5.  Specific  gravity  =  2-8  to 
2-953.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly  on  the  basal  faces.  Colour  light-green,  passing  into 
white  and  grey,  often  fading  on  exposure;  streak  uncoloured.     Subtransparcnt  to 
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Hulitraiisliicent.  Fracture  uneven.  Somewhat  brittle.  Pyroelectrio.  It  gives  off 
^v;lter  when  lieatecl  and  melts  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  white  or  yellowish  glass. 
Many  varieties  (koupholite)  blacken  when  heated,  and  giveoff  an  empyreuniatic  odour, 
but  ultimately  Imrn  white.  It  is  slowly  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  gelatinises 
easily  therewith  if  previously  ignited  or  fused. 

Ana/i/.-iis. —  n.  From  South  Africa  (Klaproth,  Fam.mehbcrcf's  Mincralchcmie,  p. 
782).--/;.  From  Mont  Blanc:  Koupholite  (Walmstedt,  Berz.  Jahresb.  T.  217). — 
c.  Buurg  d'Oisans  in  Duuphiny  (Regnault,  Ann.  Min.  [3]  xiv.  154). — d.  Dumbarton 
near  Glasgow  (Walmstedt). — r.  Edelfors  in  Smftland :  Eddite  (Walmstedt). — 
f.  Radauthal  in  the  Harz  ;  in  gabbro  (Amelung,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixviii.  612).  -<7.  Rio  des 
los  Cipreses,  Chile  (Domeyko,  Ann.  Min.  [4]  ix.  3). — h.  Niederkirchen,  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria:  in  the  form  of  aualeime  (G.  Leonhard,  Pogg.  Ann.  liv.  479). — /.  From  the 
same  locality,  in  the  form  of  laumontite  (Blum's  Lconharditc)  (Leonhard): 


a. 

c. 

(/. 

/• 

h. 

i. 

Si'ic.i  .... 

.  W'<xi 

44  71 

44-50 

44  in 

43-113 

44  74 

43-6 

42  50 

44  00 

Alumina 

.  30-M 

2:t-'J9 

2:t-44 

24 --20 

19  30 

18-111) 

2i-(; 

311- iO 

2K-50 

Fei  ric  oxiiie 

.  .')GG 

i:'9 

4t;i 

0  74 

6  81 

7-38 

4  G 

0-04 

(1-04 

Mangaiious  oxide 

(1-10 

Olr) 

I.ime 

.  18-3:i 

2.V41 

23-47 

20-43 

2r,-28 

27 -Ot) 

25-0 

2'>57 

2-2-29 

002 

0-01 

1  Oi 

Water 

.  1-83 

4-4i 

4  44 

4-18 

4-43 

413 

5-3 

5  00 

6-no 

S7-0S 

1011- 14 

ino-4(i 

09  71 

100  00 

102-40 

lOOi 

100  G3 

ino-84 

These  analyses,  neglecting  the  first,  agree  nearly  with  the  formula  2(Ca"O.SiO''). 
Al-'OlSiOMI'O,  which  requires  44-28  per  cent  silica,  24-60  alumina,  26-82  lime  and 
4-30  water. 

Prehnite  occurs  in  granite,  gneiss,  and  trap-rock,  especially  in  the  last.  It  was 
fii-st  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by  Colonel  Prehn.  Handsome  polished  slabs  of 
it  have  been  cut  from  masses  imported  from  China.  It  sometimes  occurs  altered  to 
gri-L-n  earth  :ind  felspar.    (Dana,  ii.  314.) 

PKEHN-ITOID.  A  mineral  externally  resembling  prehnite,  occurring  in  the 
hornlileiide  rock  between  Kingsberg  and  the  Solberg  in  Sweden.  It  melts  before  tlie 
blowpipe  to  a  white  enamel,  and  is  easily  attacked  by  acids.  Contains,  according  to 
Blomstrand  (J.  pr.  Chem.  Ixvi.  157),  56-00  per  cent,  silica,  22-45  alumina,  101 
ferrous  oxide,  0-18  manganous  oxide,  7-79  lime,  0-36  magnesia,  10-07  soda,  0-46  potash 
and  1-04  water  (=  99-36). 


PSSIMCUIiA.  The  ash  of  the  several  parts  of  Primt'Ia  farinosa.  gathered  near 
Aiisbaeh  in  the  summer  of  1853,  has  been  analysed  uuder  Wittstein's  directions 
(Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cviii.  203),  with  the  following  results  : 


Roots. 

Leaves. 

stalks. 

Flower- 
lieads. 

Entire 
plant. 

Ash  per  cent,  in  the  substance  [ 
dried  at  100°  .        .        .  ( 

10-05 

13-88 

7-79 

7-00 

8-61 

Composition  of  the  ash: — 

Potash  

Soda  

Lime  ..... 
Magnesia  .... 
Alumina  .... 
Ferric  oxide  .... 
Manganoso-manganic  oxide 
Chlorine  ..... 
Sulphuric  anhydride 
Phosphoric  ,, 
Silicic  ,, 
Carbonic  ,, 

2-  13 
17-86 
21-90 

4-06 
1-62 
1-05 

1-  92 

3-  03 

2-  28 

3-  28 
2-53 

15-34 

17-10 

7-  41 
21-84 
10-45 

0-96 
0-85 

9-33 
6-01 
3-78 

8-  05 
15-22 

26-63 
6-85 

17-  36 

8-  00 
0-54 

0-  13 

9-  12 

1-  31 
6-68 
511 

18-  27 

27-30 
3-90 

11-94 
8-71 
1-15 
0-54 

6-29 
6-46 
8-41 
10-79 
16-61 

22-24 

7-  68 
17-94 

8-  21 
0-83 
0-43 
0-20 

7-  99 
2-77 
5  it  8 

8-  64 
17-09 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

The  composition  of  the  ash  of  the  entire  plant  was  calculated  from  that  of  the  several 
parts. 

PRinxviiXN.  A  cryslallisable  substance  obtained  from  the  root  of  the  cowslip, 
Pi-iidida  vci-is.    (Hiinefeldt,  J.  pr.  Chem.  vii.  58.) 
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PRINTLNG,  CHEMICAL. 


PRINCE'S  IVIETAIi.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  (ii.  47). 

PHIIS'TZia'C,  CHsraxCAIi.  Under  this  head  we  shall  treat  of  certain 
modes  of  printing  Jepuuding  on  clK-niical  action,  namely  lithographic  and  zincographic 
printing. 

Kitliogrrapby  (from  \ldos  and  ypd<l)eiv)  is  the  art  of  drawing  on  stone ;  and  litho- 
graphic printing  is  the  taking  of  impressions  fi-om  such  drawing.  Its  invention  is  due 
to  Alois  Sennefeldei',  who  was  born  at  Prague  in  1772,  but  practised  his  art  chiefly 
in  jMuuich. 

The  stone  used  in  lithography  is  a  fine-grained  limestone  containing  about  97  per 
cent,  of  calcic  carbonate,  with  small  quantities  of  silica,  alumina,  and  oxide  of  iron. 
These  stones  are  found  in  considerable  quantity  along  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  near 
Pappenheim  ;  the  best  qualities  are  procured  from  the  quarry  of  Solenhofen.  They  re- 
semble in  their  aspect  the  yellowish- white  lias  of  Bath;  they  shoidd  be  free  from  veins, 
fibres  and  spots,  hard  enough  to  be  scratched  only  witli  difficulty  by  a  steel  point,  and 
splinters  breaking  from  them  should  exhibit  a  conclioi'dal  fracture.  To  render  a  stone 
fit  to  receive  a  drawing,  its  surface  is  ground  with  fine  sifted  sand  and  water. 

The  drawing  is  made  with  a  crayon  called  Uthvgraphic  chalk,  composed  of  soap,  wax, 
and  tallow,  with  a  quantity  of  lamp-black  sufiicient  to  give  it  a  dark  tint.  Now  when 
traces  are  made  on  the  stone  with  tliis  soapy  compound,  a  double  decomposition  appears 
to  take  place  between  the  oleate  and  stearate  of  sodium  in  the  soap  and  the  carbonate  of 
calcium,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  oleate  and  stearate  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of 
sodium.  The  fatty  calcium-salts  thus  produced  are  insoluble  not  only  in  water,  but 
hkewise  in  oils,  both  fixed  and  volatile. 

The  drawing  being  completed,  the  stone  is  prepared  for  printing  by  a  process  called 
"  etching,"  which  consists  in  floating  a  mixture  of  gum-arabic  and  dilute  nitric  acid 
upon  it,  whereby  the  portions  of  the  surface  untouched  by  the  grease  become  covered 
with  an  insoluble  compound  of  gum  and  lime.  The  action  in  this  part  of  the  process 
is  somewhat  obscure,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  nitric  acid  dissolves  the  superficial 
particles  of  the  stone,  and  the  resulting  solution  forms  with  the  gum  an  insoluble  gum- 
mate  or  metagumraate  of  calcium  (ii.  954).  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  gum  becomes 
firmly  fixed  on  the  stone,  and  cannot  be  removed  even  by  repeated  wasliing  with  water. 
The  nitric  acid  also  acts  upon  the  chalk  by  laying  hold  of  the  alkali,  and  setting  the 
fatty  acids  free. 

Tlie  stone  thus  prepared  is  next  washed  with  water,  to  dissolve  ofiT  the  excess  of 
gum  and  the  nitrates  of  sodium  and  calcium,  and  afterwards  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
which  removes  tlie  excess  of  grease  from  the  drawing  and  renders  it  nearlj'  invisible. 
The  fatty  calcium-salts  formed  by  the  action  of  the  soap  on  the  c;irhonate  of  calcium, 
are  however  insoluble  in  the  turpentine  and  remain  untouched  ;  and  on  subsequently 
wetting  the  surfiice  of  the  stone  with  water,  and  passing  over  it  a  roller  covered 
with  printing  ink,  composed  of  linseed  oil  and  lamp-black  (iii.  273),  the  ink  adheres 
to  those  parts  of  the  surface  where  these  fatty  salts  are  situated,  while  the  remaining 
portion,  which  has  been  acted  on  by  the  gum,  does  not  take  up  the  printing  ink.  be- 
cause the  fatty  acids  of  tl)e  linseed  oil  are  incapable  of  decomposing  the  compound  of 
lime  and  gum  with  which  those  portions  are  covered,  and  mechanical  adhesion  is  pre- 
vented by  the  film  of  water  on  the  surface.  The  drawing  is  thus  brought  to  light  again 
with  all  its  original  distinctness,  and  impressions  of  .it  may  then  be  taken  off  on  paper 
by  passing  the  stone  under  a  press. 

Tliisviewof  the  litliographic  process  represents  it  as  depending  altogether  on  a  series 
of  chemical  actions.  It  is,  however,  more  commonly  supposed  that  the  fatty  matter  of  the 
lithographic  chalk  simply  adheres  to,  oris  partly  absorbed  by,  the  porous  surface  of  the 
limestone ;  that  the  parts  thus  penetrated  readily  take  up  the  printing  ink ;  and  that  the 
adhesion  of  the  ink  to  the  other  portions  of  the  surface  is  prevented  by  the  interposition  of 
a  film  of  water.  But  if  this  explanation  were  correct,  a  plate  of  alabaster,  or  sandstone, 
or  porous  earthenware,  or  any  other  stone  capable  of  receiving  a  granular  surface,  ought 
to  be  available  for  lithography  as  well  as  limestone,  whereas  it  is  well  known  that 
carbonate  of  calcium  is  tlie  only  kind  of  stone  that  will  answer  the  purpose  :  moreover, 
the  mechanical  theory  of  lithography  takes  no  account  of  the  peculiar  action  of  the 
gum,  which  appears  to  be  an  essential  feature  of  the  process. 

Any  kind  of  fine-grained  limestone  may  be  used  for  lithography  ;  marble  will  yield 
impressions  when  treated  as  above ;  but  its  crystalline  structure  prevents  it  fi-om 
taking  the  proper  grain.  The  preference  given  to  the  stones  of  Solenhofen  and 
the  neigliliouring  localities  is  owing  to  tlie  clo.seuess  of  their  texture  and  to  their 
occurrence  in  shilis  of  every  required  tliicknpss  parted  by  regular  seams,  which 
Venders  the  quarrying  comparatively  i  a-^y  ;  stones  requiring  lo  be  sawn  into  slabs  would 
be  too  expensive. 
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We  now  pi'oceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  various  methods  of  writing  or  draw- 
ing upon  stone  intended  to  print  IVom. 

Clialk  drawings  are  executed  on  a  stone  to  which  a  granular  surface  has  been 
given  with  a  sohd  pencil  (lithographic  chalk),  the  active  part  of  which  consists,  as 
already  mentioned,  of  grease,  or  oleic  and  stearic  acids.  This  chalk  can  be  modified  from 
hard  to  soft  in  different  degrees,  to  allow  of  its  being  cut  to  a  line  point,  or  in  the 
softer  state,  to  be  used  with  cloth  or  leather  stumps  ;  it  may  also  be  dissolved  in  spirits 
of  turpentine  or  alcohol,  and  applied  to  the  stone  with  a  brush. 

Lithographic  ink  is  but  a  modification  of  the  chalk,  made  to  flow  more  easily 
when  dissolved  in  water,  being  intended  to  be  used  with  fine  steel  pens  or  fine  sable 
brushes,  that  will  draw  a  hair  line.  In  a  pen  and  ink  drawing  these  lines  must  be  solid, 
that  is  drawn  with  the  ink  in  its  fullest  density  consistent  with  freely  flowing  from 
the  pen;  the  same  with  the  fine  brush.  The  ink  can  also  be  dissolved  in  different 
degrees  of  density  to  produce  with  larger  brushes,  lighter  or  darker  washes  or  tints. 

The  solid  chalk  or  liquid  ink  may  also  be  passed  over  the  whole  surface  of  a  stone, 
so  as  to  render  every  part  attractive  for  printing  ink,  and  the  drawing  is  then  worked 
out  from  the  black  by  removing  the  chalk  or  ink  with  a  sharp  point  that  will  make 
white  lines  (exposing  the  stone),  or  with  a  flat  scraper,  which  on  a  grained  surface  will 
produce  a  gradation  of  tints. 

Engravbuj  on  stone. — The  stone  when  polished  is  first  rendered  non-attractive  for 
grease,  by  preparing  the  surface  with  a  solution  of  gum  and  nitric  acid,  and  when  it 
is  dry,  the  lines  are  cut  through  this  preparation  with  a  sharp  needle  or  diamonil 
point,  whereby  the  natural  stone  is  exposed  ;  oil  or  other  fat  is  then  made  to  enter  the 
cut,  rendering  the  line  attractive  for  the  printing  ink,  whereas  it  can  be  wiped  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  surface.  The  stone  can  also  be  drawn  upon  with  a  solution  of  gimi  and 
acid,  to  which  some  colouring  matter  has  been  added,  to  enable  the  drauglitsman  to 
judge  of  the  effect.  AVhen  the  drawing  is  dry,  liquid  ink  or  chalk  is  passed  over  it, 
which  will  render  the  parts  of  the  surface  not  covered  by  the  gum  attractive  for  the 
printing  ink. 

These  examples  will  show  in  how  many  different  ways  fatty  matter  and  gum  can 
be  made  to  combine  with  the  lime  of  the  stone,  and  how  the  lithographic  process  can 
be  varied.  It  is  to  tliese  peculiar  advantages  that  Sennefelder's  invention  owes  its 
wide-spread  application,  both  for  commercial  purposes  and  as  one  of  the  handmaids 
of  the  fine  arts. 

Composition  of  Lilhographic  Chalk. 

32  parts  of  Beeswax. 

4      ,,       Tallow  (purified). 
24      „  Soap. 

1      „      Nitrate  of  potassium  dissolved  in 

8      „  Water. 

6     ,,  Lamp-black. 


Composition  of  Lithographic  Ink : 


for  Pais. 

for  Brush. 

32 

parts  of  Beeswax. 

16  parts  of  Beeswax. 

18 

„       Tallow  (purified). 

16  , 

Tallow  (purified). 

16 

,,       Soap  (Marseilles). 

16  , 

Soap. 

32 

Shellac. 

16  , 

Shellac. 

4 

,,       Carbonate  of    sodium,*  dis- 

4 

Mastic. 

solved  in 

4 

Carbonate    of     sodium,  dis- 

8 

,,  Water. 

solved  in 

6 

,,  Lamp-black. 

8  , 

Water. 

6 

Lamp-black. 

Permanent  Liquid  Lik  for  Autographic  xuriting :  6  pts.  of  soap,  8  mastic,  10  shellac, 
1  rosin,  1  lamp-black,  3  carbonate  of  sodium  (rendered  caustic  and  dissolved  in  4  pts. 
water).  Dissolve  the  whole  in  16  pts.  water,  adding  more  water  if  necessary  to  make 
the  ink  flow  easily.  Axitographic  drawing  or  writing  is  executed  on  a  prepared  paper 
and  then  transferred  to  the  stone. 


Cliromolithograpliy.  Drawing  and  printing  in  colours  from  stone.  In  this  ap- 
plication of  the  art,  the  pjates  of  limestone  offer  peculiar  advantages,  especially  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  painter's  work,  as  the  various  modes  in  wliich  the  drawing  mate- 
rials, as  chalk,  ink,  gum,  &c.,  can  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  stone  enalile  the 
lithographer  to  approach  very  closely  the  eflTeet  and  handling  of  a  painting  in  oil  or 
water  colour. 

*  Or  better,  tlie  same  quantity  converted  into  caustic  soda. 
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For  the  production  of  a  cliromolithograph,  a  succession  of  impressions  is  applied 
to  a  sheet  of  plate-paper  from  a  number  of  stones  on  which  are  drawn  in  analysis,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  various  colours  and  tones  of  the  original  of  which  the  chromo- 
lithograph is  intended  to  be  a  copy.  One  of  the  gi-oat  difficulties  of  the  process  is 
that  nearly  everything  has  to  be  drawn  with  the  ordinary  saponaceous  black  chalk 
and  ink. 

To  copy  a  picture  or  drawing,  and  to  make  all  tiie  different  colours  correspond,  a 
careful  tracing  is  made  with  lithographic  ink  upon  transparent  transfer  paper,  or  upon 
a  sheet  of  gelatin  ;  this  tracing  is  transferred  to  a  stone  called  the  "  keystone,"  and  from 
this  stone  impressions  are  taken  which  are  set  off  in  the  press  on  as  many  stones  as 
will  be  required,  the  number  varying  according  to  the  subject,  twenty  and  even  thirty 
being  found  sometimes  necessary  to  produce  the  proper  effect.  The  printing  in  eoloui-s 
is  effected  in  the  same  manner,  and  depends  on  the  same  principles,  as  the  production 
of  a  black  lithograph,  the  various  pigments  being  ground  up  with  thickened  linseed 
oil,  and  the  resulting  oil-colour  spread  evenly  upon  the  leathern  rollers  with  which 
the  drawing  upon  the  stone  has  to  be  cliarged.  To  secure  an  exact  adjustment  of  all 
the  colours,  the  stone  to  print  fi'om  and  the  sheet  of  paper  to  print  upon,  are  accurately 
and  securely  fixed  into  a  registering  frame  which  forms  part  of  the  press. 

Zincogrrapby.  Fatty  substances  act  upon  zinc  and  other  easily  oxidable  metals 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  upon  limestone,  forming  salts  which  are  insoluble  in 
water.  A  drawing  may  be  made  on  a  zinc  plate  with  the  same  chalk  or  ink  that  is 
used  for  drawing  on  stone,  and  the  remaining  parts  of  the  surface  may  be  rendered 
non-attractive  for  printing  ink  in  a  similar  manner,  excepting  that  the  solution  of  nitric 
acid  and  gum  used  for  the  purpose  must  be  mixed  with  a  concentrated  decoction  of 
nutgalls.  When  the  plate  has  been  covered  for  a  short  time  with  this  solution,  the 
parts  not  constituting  the  drawing  lose  their  metallic  lustre  and  assume  a  brown  tint, 
and  in  that  state  are  incapable  of  taking  up  printing  ink.  The  mode  of  printing  is  the 
same  as  from  stone. 

Otlier  metals  give  similar  results  with  more  or  less  distinctness  ;  hut  none  are 
found  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  chemical  printing  as  the  stoue  plates  of  Solenhofen. 

M.  H. 

FROPA.I.AmNS.    C^H'NO^  =  Mcthalanine,  C'H'(CH^)NO-  =  Amidobtttyrie 

acid,  C'H'(Nir-)0^  =  Oxybutyramic  acid,  (C*H»0)"|q.    (E.  Schneider,  Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  70;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  459.) — A  compound  produced  by  heating  bro- 
mobutyric  acid  with  aqueous  ammonia.  It  cr3'stallises  from  alcoholic  solution  in 
stellate  or  furcate  groups  of  small  laminae  and  needles,  which  when  drj',  yield  a  dazzling 
white  satiny  powder,  unctuous  to  the  touch.  It  is  inodorous,  has  a  sweet  taste,  and  is 
neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  It  dissolves  in  about  3'6  pts.  water  of  medium  tempera- 
ture, is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  and  requires  560  pts.  even  of  boiling  alco- 
hol to  dissolve  it ;  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  cold  aqueous 
potash,  but  gives  off  ammonia  abundantly  when  fused  with  hydrate  of  potassium. 
When  cautiously  lieated  in  a  tube,  it  melts  and  sublimes  partly  undecomposed  ;  but 
when  quickly  and  strongly  heated,  it  turns  brown  and  carbonises,  emitting  vapours 
which  have  an  alliaceous  odour  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Propalanine,  like  its  horaologues,  unites  both  with  acids  and  with  bases.  The  hydro- 
chlorate,  C"'H'N0^.HC1,  crystallises  in  tufts  of  very  soluble,  pointed  needles  ;  the  nitrate, 
C''H'NO-.HNO',  in  fern-like  groups  of  silky  needles,  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol, 
and  having  an  acid  reaction.  A  solution  of  2  at.  propalanine  in  1  at.  sulphuric  acid 
dries  up  to  a  viscid  mass;  but  with  twice  that  pn^portion  of  acid,  the  neutral  sulphate, 
(C^II'NO'')^.H-SO\  is  obtained  in  colourless,  easily  soluble,  concentrically  grouped 
needles. — A  lead-compovnd,  C''H"'PL"N-0'.H-Pb"0-,  is  obtained  as  a  white,  crystalline, 
sparingly  soluble  powder,  by  prolonged  boiling  of  aqueous  propalanine  with  lead-oxide. 
— The  silver-coin2>oi'vd,  C^H'AgNO-,  obtained  in  like  manner,  crystallises  on  evapora- 
tion over  oil  of  vitriol  in  small  crystals  which  are  quickly  blackened  by  light,  and 
decompose  at  100°. 

Schneider  thinks  it  probable  that  propalanine  may  occur  in  the  animal  organism 
associated  with  leucine. 

PHOPARCVIiIC  ETHSB.  (Liebermann,  Zeitschr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1864,  p. 
746.) — When  tribromide  of  allyl  is  digested  for  some  time  with  alcoholic  potash,  the 
alcohol  distilled  therefrom  yields  with  ammoniacal  silver-nitrate  a  white  precipitate,  con- 

taining    q2jj5   |  O,  and  regarded  by  Liebermann  as  the  silver-salt  of  an  ether  to  -which 

he  gives  the  above  name.    The  silver-compound  treated  with  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
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iodide  of  potassium,  yields  an  iodated  oil,  Qjj^i  j  0,  from  which,  by  addition  of  iodine 

and  of  bromine,  the  compounds,  q^jjs  f  O,  and    q.jjs    [  0.  m^y       obtained.  The 

corresponding  methyl-compounds  are  formed  in  like  manner. 

PROPHETIIT-IIESZN'.  A  resin  obtained  from  Cucumis  Prophitarum.  (See 
CucuMis,  ii.  172.) 

PROPIONAWriDS.  CTPNO  =  j£2  [N. — Produced  by  the  action  of  am- 
monia on  propionate  of  ethj'l.  It  is  decomposed  by  heating  with  potassium,  yielding 
cyanide  of  potassium,  hydrogen,  and  carburetted  hydrogen.  By  distillation  with  phos- 
phoric anhydride,  it  is  converted  into  cyanide  of  ethyl  or  propionitrile,  C'H''N  = 
CTl'NO  -"  H'O.    (Dumas,  Jfalaguti  and  Leblane,  Compt.  rend.  x.xv.  657.) 

Hyd'ochloratu  of  Propionaniidt',  fH'NO.HCl,  is  obtained,  together  with  other  pro- 
ducts, by  the  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  propionitrile  (p.  736).  It  forms  colourless 
crystals  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  anhydrous  ether.  When  heate  1 
on  platinum -foil,  it  volatilises,  giving  off  irritating  vapours.  With  platinic  chloride,  it 
yielils  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium.    (R.  Otto,  BulL  See.  Ohim.  1865,  i.  29-1.) 

hichloroproiiionaraidc,  C'H^Cl^NO. — Produced,  together  with  dichloropropio- 
uitrile,  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  propionitrile.  On  subjecting  the  resulting 
liquid  to  the  action  of  a  freezing  mixture,  the  dichloropropionamide  separates  in  crys- 
tals vvliich  may  be  purified  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper,  crystallisation  from 
alisolute  alcohol,  and  subbmation.  It  then  forms  light  nacreous  scales,  soluble  in  water, 
ah-ohol  and  ether,  melting  at  110'5°  and  solidifying  at  86-".  Its  aqneous  .solution  does 
not  precipitate  silver-nitrate.  It  dissolves  without  decomposition  in  ammonia  and  in 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  on  adding  platinic  chloride  to  its  solution  in  absolute  alcohol 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  precipitate  of  chloroplatinate  of  ammonium  is 
formed,  containing  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  compound,  and  the  filtered  liquid, 
which  has  an  odour  of  mint,  deposits  oily  drops  which  solidify  to  crystals. 

When  dichloropropionamide  is  boiled  in  water  with  merciirie  oxide,  the  latter 
dissolves,  and  the  liquid  on  cooling  deposits  the  compound  2C^H*Cl^N0.Hg"0,  in 
nodules  of  hard  white  needles,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  alcohol,  nearly  insoluble 
in  ether,  melting  between  100°  and  110^.  (Otto,  Eep.  Chim.  pure,  iii.  257  ;  Bull. 
Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  293.) 

PHOPIOWE.     Qi'WO  =  or  ^',^3|C0.— DiscoveredbyFremy  in  1835, 

and  cal'ed  by  him  Mctaciiimr.  It  is  sometimes  called  ethy  1-propionyl,  being  the 
ketone  of  propionic  acid.  It  is  formed,  together  with  other  products,  when  sugar, 
starch,  gum  or  mannite  is  distilled  with  excess  of  lime ;  also  in  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  lactate  of  calcium. 

Tlie  following  methods  of  obtaining  it  are  more  precise  : — 

1.  Destructive  distillation  of  certain  propionates,  c.  g.,  propionate  of  barium 
(Morley) : 

2{C0.C-W)\r,2  CO)^j  CO.C^ff) 

Ba"     \^     -    Ba'i'^  C'H^J 

Propionate  of  Cartinnate  of  Propione. 

barium.  barkiin. 

2.  Action  of  zinc-ethyl  on  chloride  of  propionyl  (Freund  and  Pebal): 

Zn"(C-H'')'^  +  2C^H^0C1    =    Zn"CP  +  2(C'ffO.C^H'). 

3.  Action  of  carbonic  oxide  on  sodium-ethyl  (Wauklyn) : 

CO  +  2NaC^H^    =    Na=  +  C0(C=H^)2. 

Propione  is  a  colourless  mobile  bquid,  lighter  than  water  and  non-miscible  with 
water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  smell  resembles  that  of  acetone. 
Boiling  point  101°.  It  differs  from  many  members  of  the  ketone  family  in  not  being 
capable  of  forming  a  compound  with  acid  sulphite  of  sodium. 

According  to  Morley,  boiling  nitric  acid  converts  it  ir.to  propionic  acid,  there  being 
neither  nitropropionic  acid  nor  acetic  acid  produced.  According  to  Chancel,  nitropro- 
pionic  acid  is  formed  by  tlie  action  of  nitric  acid.  Sulphuric  acid  and  dichromate  of 
potassium  oxidise  it  to  propionic,  acetic  and  carbonic  acids  (Gottlieb).  It  is  hardly 
attacked  when  dropped  on  potash  in  a  state  of  fusion,  there  being  traces  only  of  propio- 
nate of  potassium  formed  (Gottlieb).  Propione  is  isomeric  with  valeral,  but  differs 
from  it  in  its  reactions.  Unlike  valeral,  it  gives  no  compound  with  alkaline  sulphites 
and  no  valerianic  acid  when  oxidised.  J.  A.  W. 


PROPIONIC  ACXB.     Mctacctomcacid,  Ethyl-formic  aad,  CH'^O-'.— The  third 
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iiciil  of  tlie  f;iffy  series,  discovered  by  Gottlieb  in  1844  among  the  products  of  the 
iictiou  of  CHU>tic  potash  on  sugar. 

This  acid  is  of  little  importance  as  a  natural  product.  It  is  contained  in  crude 
oil  of  anibr-r,  also  in  cocoa-nut  milk  after  it  h;is  turned  sour,  and  in  the  distillate  from 
some  of  the  wines  of  the  Bergstrasse  (Gm.  ix.  p.  402).  Be  champ  (Compt.  rend, 
liv.  1148)  has  found  it  in  spoilt  wine,  together  with  acetic  and  lactic  acid. 

1.  It  is  of  interest  as  being  the  first  organic  acid,  or  indeed  organic  compound, 
obtained  directly  from  carbonic  anhydride.  Carbonic  anhydride  and  sodium-ethyl  give 
propionate  of  sodium  (Wanklyn,  1858): 

C0=  -t-  NaC^ff    =  !  0. 

JNa  1 

2.  It  stands  in  intimate  relation  to  lactic  acid,  being  related  to  that  acid  in  the 
same  manner  as  acetic  acid  to  glycoUic  acid.  In  order  to  render  the  connection 
between  these  compounds  intelligible,  the  following  formulie  are  convenient: —  . 

Lactic  acid.  Propionic  acid. 


1  (HO)  ^  1  H 

l(HO)  iHO 
Propionic  acid  then  is  lactic  acid  in  which  one  atom  of  peroxide  of  hj'drogen  has 
been  exchanged  for  one  atom  of  hydrogen.    And  lactic  acid  may  be  converted  into 
propionic  acid  by  fir.st  replacing  one  atom  of  its  peroxide  of  hydrogen  by  chlorine,  then 
replacing  this  chlorine  by  means  of  nascent  hydrogen  (Ulrich) : 

L^ietic  acid.  Ciiloropropionic  acid.  Propionic  acid. 

(H'  fH-*  fH' 


,  1  0"  r,:,  I  0"  ^3  I  0" 


^'  1  (HO)  ^  j  CI  ^  I  H 

I  (HO)  I  (HO)  IhO 

By  using  hydriodic  acid,  lactic  acid  may  be  at  once  converted  into  propionic  acid. 
(Lau  t  emann. ) 

3.  A  third  general  reaction  for  the  production  of  propionic  acid  consists  in  the 
double  decomposition  between  cyanide  of  ethyl  (propionitrile)  and  water.  This  trans- 
formation may  be  effected  either  by  boiling  the  cyanide  of  ethj-l  with  potash-ley 
(Dumas,  Malaguti  and  Leblanc),  or  with  a  mixture  of  1  pt.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
2  pts.  water  (Fraukland  and  Kolbe).  Both  these  reagents  cause  the  cyanide  to 
decompose  water: 

Cmm  +  2H-0    =    C'H'O.H.O  +  nh^ 
AVlien  potash  is  used,  it  reacts  on  the  propionic  acid  and  the  ammonia  is  free ;  when 
oil  of  vitriol  is  used,  it  acts  on  the  ammouia  and  the  propionic  acid  is  free. 

4.  ji.  fourth  general  reaction  which  yields  this  acidis  that  of  Harnitz-Harnitzky, 
who  exposes  hydride  of  ethyl  and  chloride  of  carbonyl  (phosgene  gas)  to  the  action 
of  sunlight,  and  obtains  chloride  of  propiouyl  and  hydrochloric  acid  : 

coci^  +  cm^  =  ^^Q^^'^  +  Hci. 

Chloride  of  propionyl  and  water  give  propionic  acid. 

5.  A  fifth  general  reaction  is  the  oxidation  of  propionic  aldehj'de,  which  thereby 

becomes  propionic  acid  ; 

C'H^O|  ^  0    =  C^g^Ojo 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  acetone,  which  is  isomeric  with  propionic  aldehyde,  does 
.not  give  propionic  acid  on  being  oxidised  (Dumas  and  Gottlieb).  Bromacetone, 
however,  is  converted  into  propionic  acid  (or  perhaps  isopropionic  acid)  by  oxide  of 
silver  in  presence  of  water  : 

2C^H*BrO  +  Ag-0  +  H^O    =    2AgBr  +  iC'R^O'' ; 

and  acrylic  acid  C^H'O'^  is  converted  into  propionic  acid  by  simply  taking  up  2  at. 
hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  sodium-amalgam.  (Linneraanu,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxv.  307.) 

The  foregoing  methods  of  making  propionic  acid  are  examples  of  the  five  general 
methods  of  forming  the  acids  of  the  fatty  series.  From  the  circumstance  that  common 
alcohol  is  the  particular  alcoholof  which  propionic  is  the  derivative,  and  that  so  common 
an  acid  as  lactic  acid  is  the  corresponding  diatomic  acid,  it  comes  to  pass  that  propionic 
acid  is  the  best  acid  of  the  series  for  illustrating  the  employment  of  these  genex-.il 
.methods. 
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To  the  fui-egoiiig  may  also  be  added  tlie  method  suggested  by  K  a  1  le  (Jahresb.  1861, 
|i.  y.59),  for  converting  the  acids  of  tlie  oxalic  series  iutu  acids  of  the  fatty  series, 
namely,  by  distiUation  with  hydrate  of  calcium.  iSuceinie  acid  thus  treated  does  in 
fart  yield  propionic  acid,  according  to  the  equation  C'1I''0'  =  CII^O-  +  CO^;  but 
the  quantity  obtained  is  very  small,  because  the  t<'mperatin-e  at  which  the  reaction  takes 
place  is  very  near  to  that  at  which  the  propionic  acid  suffers  further  decomposition, 
yielding  first  acetic  acid,  and  afterwards  carbonic  anhydride  and  hydrocarbons. 

There  is  also  a  number  of  special  reactions  which  furnish  propionic  acid,  but  they 
yield  it  mixed  with  some  of  its  homologiies.  When  sugar,  mannite,  starch  or  gum  is 
lirated  with  caustic  potash,  there  is  formed  propionate  as  well  as  acetate  of  potassium 
(<i  ottlieb).  Metacetone,  when  it  is  oxidised  with  chromic  acid,  also  gives  propionic 
and  acel  ii-  acids  (Go  I  tl  i  eb).  Jiedtenbacher  has  observed  that  when  glycerin  is  treal  ed 
with  yeast  and  kept  at  30^  to  •10'^  for  some  months,  it  yields  propionic  acid,  little  or  no 
acetic  acid,  and  traces  of  forniic  aciil.  In  this  process  the  free  acid  was  neutralised  from 
time  to  time.  According  to  I)oliereiner,  glycerin  gives  tliisacid  v/hen  it  is  exposed  to 
the  air  in  contact  with  platiiinm-bhu-k.  Oleic  acid  distilled  with  nitric  acid  gives  pro- 
pionic acid  and  a  great  number  nf  its  homolognes.  Casein,  fibrin,  and  vegetable  fibrin 
distilled  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  give  small  qnantities 
of  propionic  acid.  The  putrefaction  of  peas  or  lentils  under  water,  the  dry  distillation 
of  beeswax,  the  oxidation  of  the  more  volatile  distillate  from  rape-oil  by  means  of 
nitric  acid,  also  the  oxidation  of  turpen<'ine  by  niiric  acid,  give  propionic  acid.  The 
volatile  oil  of  asafcctida  and  oil  of  mustard  also  yield  this  acid  on  oxidation.  When 
citrate  of  lime  is  fermented  with  decaying  cheese,  or  when  .sugar  is  fermented  in  contact 
with  cheese  and  chalk,  propionic  acid  is  likewise  formed  (see  Grm.  ix.  403). 

Lastl3',  propionic  acid  is  formed  by  the  action  of  hydriodic  acid  on  pyroracemie  acid 
(Wislicenus,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxvi.  226  :  Jahresb.  1803,  p.  374) : 
CTI'O^  +  4111    =    O'WO''  +  IPO  4-  2P. 

I'ri'pd ration. — 1.  iVIetacetone,  whieli  is  prepared  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  a 
mixture  of  sugar  with  lime,  is  alloweil  to  run  into  a  large  retort  containing  dichronmte  of 
potassium  and  dilute  sulphuric  arid.  When  the  effervescence  caused  by  the  formation 
of  carbonic  acid  is  over,  the  distillation  is  commenced;  undecomposed  metacetone  goes 
(;ver  first,  then  the  receiver  should  be  changed,  and  the  acetic  and  propionic  acids 
collected.  The  separation  of  the  acetic  acid  is  numaged  thus.  The  mixed  acids  are 
neutralised  with  earbonale  of  sodium,  and  evaporated  down  to  crystallise;  whereupon 
the  acetate  of  sodium  crystallises  out,  leaving  the  propionate  in  solution.  The  jiro- 
jiionate  of  sodium  is  finally  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  wliereupon  propionic  acid 
distils  over.    (Gottlieb,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  lii.  121  vt  scq.). 

A  better  way  of  separating  the  acetic  acid  is  by  the  employment  of  Liebig's  plan  of 
fractional  satm-ation  (i.  2-30).  The  mixed  acetic  and  propionic  acids  should  be  jiartly 
saturated  with  potash  and  then  distilled;  acetate  of  potassium  then  remains  behind  and 
propionic  acid  [lasses  over. 

2.  It  is,  however,  better  to  employ  a  process  of  preparation  which  does  not  involve 
the  separation  of  homologues.  The  cyanide  process  answers  very  well.  Cyanide  of 
ethyl  is  added  by  drops  to  moderately  strong  potash-ley  heated  in  a  tubulated  retort, 
the  distillate  being  repeatedly  poured  back  so  long  as  it  smells  of  cyanide  of  ethyl. 
The  residue  in  the  retort  is  then  evapoi-ated  down  to  dryness  and  distilled  with  syrupy 
phosphoric  acid  (Dumas).    (See  also  Williamson,  Phil.  Mag.  [4]  vi.  205.) 

3.  Now  that  both  zinc-ethyl  and  sodium  are  tolerably  cheap,  the  method  of  acting 
upon  sodium-ethyl  with  carbonic  anhydride  has  become  quite  practicable  as  a  mode  of 
preparation.  The  details  of  the  operation  are  as  follows  ; — Ten  parts  by  weiglitof  pure 
zinc-ethyl  and  one  part  of  sodium  are  shaken  up  together;  zinc  then  separates  and 
sodium-etnyl  dissolved  in  zinc-ethyl  is  produced.  Mercury  is  next  added;  it  takes  up 
the  finely  dividetl  zinc,  and  there  result  a  lower  layer  containing  zinc  and  mercm'y,  and 
an  upper  layer  of  clear  liquid  wdiich  is  sodium-ethyl  together  with  zinc-ethyl.  Carbonic 
anhydride  is  next  passed  into  the  ajjparatus,  and  combines  with  the  .sodium-ethyl; 
and  the  solid  product  of  the  reaction,  after  being  treated  with  moist  ether,  and  then  with 
water,  is  finally  evaporated  to  dryness  and  distilled  with  syrupy  phosphoric  acid  or 
sulphuric  acid. 

Lautemann's  method  of  decomposing  lactic  acid  with  hydriodic  acid  is  also  practi- 
cable as  a  mode  of  preparing  propionic  acid. 

Priijii  rliis. — Aei'ording  to  Dumas,  pure  dry  propionic  acid  is  a  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures. It  boils  at  140°,  and  mixes  with  water  in  all  proportions.  Propionic  acid 
floats  on  phosphoric  acid  or  on  .solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  Redtenbaclier,  who 
obtained  his  acid  by  fermenting  glycerin,  maintains  that  propionic  acid  is  not  indefi- 
nitely soluble,  even  in  water,  but  that  wdien  it  is  mixed  with  a  little  water,  a  portion 
of  the  propionic  acid  separates  and  floats  on  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid.  This 
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olisprvation  requires  confii-mation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  quite  possible  that  Ecdteiibachcr's 
ivcid  contained  traces  of  butyric  acid  or  a  higher  homologue.  The  smell  of  tlie  aqueous 
solution  of  propionic  acid  is  very  peculiar.  J.  A.  W. 

Propionates.  C^H^MO^  and  C°H'»M"0^ — These  salts  are  soluble  in  water  and 
mostly  erystallisablo  ;  according  to  Dumas,  the  alkaline  propionates  are  unctuous  to 
the  touch. 

The  ammonium- salt  is  converted  by  phosphorous  anhydride  into  propionitrile, 
C^PP(NiP)02  —  2H-0   =   C'H'N.— The  C^H^KO-,  forms  white 

pearly  laminae.  The  « o«Z a C-*H*NaO-.H^O,  dries  up  to  an  amorphons  mass 
very  soluble  in  water.  An  accto-propionatc  of  sodium,  C'-^II^NaO'^.C^H'NaO-.5H-'0,  was 
once  obtained  by  Gottlieb  in  delicate,  shining,  very  soluble  needles. 

Propionate  of  Barium,  C'^H'°Ba"0'',  crystallises  in  monoclinic  prisms  exhibiting 
the  combination  00 P  .  ooPco  .  oP  .  +  Pco  .  -  Poo.  Angle  oP  :  +  Poo  =  136°  4'; 
oP  ;  -  P»  =  136"  32';  coPoo  :  +  Pco  =  about  133°;  coPoo  ;  -  Poo  =  133°  35'; 
ooP:  ooP  =  97°  30';  ocPoj  :  ooP  =  131°  15';  +  Poo  :  ccF  =  116°  25';  -Poo  : 
ooP  =  117°  35'.  (Provostaye,  Conipt.  rend.  xxv.  782).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  yields,  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  large  very  regular  crystals  of  a 
prismatic  salt  containing  C"H"'Ba"OMr-'0,  which  gives  off  its  water  at  lUO^.  (Wright- 
Bon,  Phil.  Mag.  [4J  vi.  88.) 

The  c alciii  in-salt  crystallises  by  spontaneous  evaporation  in  tufts  of  long  prisms 
containing  C"H'"Ca"O^.H  O.  They  retain  their  water  of  crystallisation  even  when 
dried  over  oil  of  vitriol,  but  give  it  off  at  100°  (Wrightson).  Strecker  obtained 
tlie  anhydrous  salt  in  silky  scales. 

Cupric  propionate,  C'^H"'Cu"0'.H'-'0,  obtained  by  neutralising  the  aqueous  acid 
with  carbonate  of  copper,  forms  ver\'  regular  green  octahedrons,  sometimes  with  cube- 
faces.  It  dissolves  in  water  with  moderate  facility,  and  is  easily  obtained  in  crystals 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crystals  dried  over  oil  of  vitriol  retain  1  at.  water, 
which  goes  off  at  100°  (Wrightson).  According  to  Nickles  (Compt.  chim.  1849, 
p.  348),  it  crystallises  in  small  oblique  prisms  very  soluble  in  alcohol  but  very  sparingly 
in  water.  Heated  to  100°  in  a  current  of  dry  air,  it  gives  off  its  water,  together  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  propionic  acid.  If  from  this  point  the  temperature  be  sud- 
denly raised  to  dull  redness,  the  decomposition  proceeds  rapidlj-.  with  evolution  of 
combustible  gases  which  cany  away  a  portion  of  the  salt.  The  products  of  this  distil- 
hition  are  :  an  odoriferous  liquid  composed  of  propionic  acid  and  an  oily  body  insoluble 
in  water  ;  carbonic  anhydride  and  a  hydrocarboji ;  and  a  residue  of  metallic  copper 
and  charcoal. 

Propionate  of  Lead.— The  solution  of  this  salt,  which  has  a  sweet  taste,  dries 
up  without  yielding  crystals,  to  a  white  mass,  which  when  dried  at  100°  contains  63-4 
per  cent,  oxide  of  lead  (Frankland  and  Kolbe).  According  to  Strecker,  it  forms 
needles  containing  C"*H"'Pb"0'.Pb"0.    This  formula  requires  77'5  per  cent,  lead-oxide. 

Chloride  of  barium  added  to  a  tolerably  concentrated  solution  of  propionate  of  lead, 
forms  at  first  a  somewhat  copious  precipitate  which  disappears  on  agitation  ;  if  the 
addition  of  the  chloride  be  continued,  a  point  is  at  length  attained  at  which  the  pre- 
cipitate no  longer  redissolves  ;  if  the  liquid  be  then  filtered,  and  left  to  evaporate) 
chloride  of  lead  separates  at  first,  and  afterwards  magnificent  limpid  crystals  which 
appear  to  belong  to  the  dimetric  system.  They  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  produce 
gyratory  movements  on  the  surface  of  that  liquid.  They  contain  4-15  to  3-88  per  cent, 
chlorine,  35-96  to  36-70  lead,  and  24-32  to  24-2  barium.  (Nickles,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ixi.  843. 

Propionate  of  Silver,  C^H^'AgO",  is  obtained  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to 
the  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  the  sodium  salt  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is  formed, 
boiling  the  precipitate  in  the  liquid  till  it  dissolves,  whereupon  some  of  the  silver 
is  reduced  ;  and  filtering  at  the  boiling  heat:  the  liquid  then  on  cooling  yields  white, 
shining,  heavy  granules,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  are  found  to  consist 
of  needles.  The  salt  when  merely  exposed  to  light  remains  unaltered  for  several  weeks; 
but  at  100°  it  suffers  partial  decomposition  and  becomes  black-brown.  At  a  higher 
temperature,  it  melts  quietly  and  burns  away  without  noise  (Gottlieb).  When  the 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the  greater  part  of  it  decomposes ;  and  the 
crystals  obtained  from  the  solution  decompose  when  heated,  giving  off  acid  vapours 
(Guckelb erger).  According  to  Frankland  and  Kolbe,  it  forms  small  crystalline 
laminse,  which  either  in  the  dry  state  or  in  solution,  blacken  when  exposed  to  light 
or  heated  to  100°.   It  is  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  acetate. 

When  propionic  acid  is  warmed  with  carbonate  instead  of  oxide  of  silver,  an  acid 
silver-salt  appears  to  be  formed,  and  crystals  may  be  obtained  containing  C^H-MgO-'. 
C^H«9'-'.  (Wanklyn.) 
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Acetopropionati:  of  Silver,  C^H-'AgO'^.C^lPAgO'-,  is  produocd  by  bulling  uiti'ate  (jf 
silver  with  a  mixture  of  act't;ite  and  propionate  of  sodium.  Tlic  filtrred  solution  on 
cooling  deposits  the  double  salt  in  arborescent  groups  of  shining  needles.  The  crystals 
may  be  dried  at  100°  without  alteration  ;  they  do  not  melt  at  a  stronger  heat  and  are 
but  slightly  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  blackens  when  boiled,  from  deposition  of 
metallic  silver. 

Acetopropionic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  fermentation  of  calcic  citrate  in  contact 
with  putrefying  curd.    (How,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  v.  1 ;  Gni.  ix.  408.) 

Substitutio7i-derivativcs  of  Propionid  acid. 

Bromoproplonic  acid,  C'H^BrO". — Produced:  1.  By  heating  1  at.  propionic 
acid  with  2  at.  bromine  to  150°  for  several  days,  and  collecting  the  product  which 
jiasses  over  on  fractional  distillation  b  tween  190°  and  210°  (Fried  cl  and  Machu  ea, 
Oompt.  rend.  liii.  408  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  379). — 2.  By  the  action  of  hydrobromie  acid 
on  lactic  acid: 

C^H«0'    +    HBr      =      CH'-BrO^    +  H-0. 

When  lactic  acid  is  heated  to  180° — 200°  in  a  stream  of  gaseous  hydrobromie  acid,  a 
small  quantity  of  bromopropionic  acid  distils  over;  but  a  better  mode  of  preparation 
is  to  heat  lactic  acid  with  rather  more  than  an  equal  volume  of  cold  saturated  aqueous 
hydrobromie  acid,  in  sealed  tul.>es  to  100°  for  several  days,  then  agitate  the  product  with 
ether  free  from  aleoiiul  and  distil  the  ethereal  solution.  The  portion  wliieli  distils 
above  180°  yields  a  large  quantity  of  bromopropionic  acid.  Sometimes,  however,  car- 
bonic oxide  is  formed  at  the  same  time  together  with  a  fragrant  liquid  wiiieh.  when 
treated  with  alcohohc  ether,  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  etliylic  bromopropiioiiare. 
(Kekule,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  11.) 

Bromopropionic  acid  prepared  from  lactic  acid  boils  at  202°  (corrected  205'0°)  and 
solidifies  at  —  17°  to  a  radio-crystalline  mass.  It  is  converted  by  suiliuiu-aiiiah/niii  into 
propiionie  acid  eku le),  and  by  boiling  with  zinc-oxide,  info  lactic  acid  (Friedel 
and  JVIach uca ;  Kekule).  When  heated  with  alcoholic  auuuonia,  it  yields  alanine 
together  with  bromide  of  ammonium  (Kekule)  : 

C-'IPBrO-    +    2NH'      =      C^ai'NO-    +  NH'Br. 

liromopio-  Alanine, 
pioii.c  acid. 

An  acid  called  liromitonic  acid,  having  the  composition  of  d  i  b  r  o  m  o  p  r  o  p  i  o  n  i  c  a  c  i  d, 
C-'H'Br-'O-,  is  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  citracooic  acid  in  presence  of  excess 
of  potash  (Cahours).    See  Citr.^conic  Acid  (i.  993). 

Chloropropionic  acid,  C-'H^CIO'-'. — This  acid  does  not  ajipear  to  be  formed  by 
tile  aetiim  nf  cMoriue  (,n  propionic  acid,  but  is  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  water  on 
chloride  of  lactyl  or  chloride  of  chloropropionyl,  (C^1P0)"C1'^ or  C-'H'CIO.CI  (iii.  466). 
It  is  less  volatile  than  propionic  acid,  and  smells  like  trichloracetic  acid.  Nascent 
hydrogen  converts  it  into  propionic  acid  (p.  730).  Its  silver-salt,  C''H''ClAgO-,  is  less 
soluble  in  water  than  the  propionate,  and  is  resolved  by  boiling  with  water  into  cldoride 
of  silver  and  lactic  acid.  The  lead-salt  decomposes  in  like  manner  ^Ulrich,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cix.  271).  The  barivm-salt,  C^H'Ba 'CFO\  evaporated  with  chloride  of  nine, 
yields  a  zinc-salt  having  the  properties  of  sarcolactate  of  zinc.  (Lippmann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxix.  81  ) 

Kespecting  Chloropropioiiaie      Elhyl,  sec  Phopionic  Ethers. 

lodopropionic  acid,  C-'H*IO-.  (Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm,  exx.  226;  cxxii. 
360  ;  .Jahresl.i.  1S61,  p.  068;  1862,  p.  244 ).— Produced  by  the  action  of  iodide  of  phos- 
phorus on  glyceric  acid.  To  prepare  it,  52  cub.  cent,  of  glyceric  acid  having  a  density 
of  1'26  are  mixed  with  100  grins,  iodide  of  phosphorus  (added  in  three  separate  portions), 
and  as  soon  as  the  action,  which  may  be  allowed  to  go  on  with  considerable  energy,  is 
complete,  the  residue  is  washed  with  ice-cold  water,  till  the  water  runs  off  colourless, 
and  the  iodopropionic  acid  which  remains  is  crystallised  once  or  twice  from  boiling 
water.  The  portion  remaining  in  the  mother-liquor,  may  be  extracted  by  ether  free 
from  alcohol,  not  by  evaporation,  as  the  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  heat.  If 
ether  containing  alcohol  is  used,  ethylic  iodopropionate  is  produced. 

lodopropionic  acid  forms  a  dazzling  white,  nacreous,  crystalline  mass  melting  at  82°. 
It  is  easily  soluble  in  hot  water,  very  slightly  in  cold  water.  The  mother-liquors  of 
the  acid,  when  slowly  evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  deposit  it  in  large,  well-developed, 
apparently  monoclinic  crystals.  The  acid  dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
lias  a  strong  acid  reaction,  and  decomposes  carbonates.  Hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed 
into  the  alcoholic  solution,  converts  the  acid  into  the  ethylic  ether. 

The  salts  of  iodopropionic  acid  arc  converted  by  boiling  with  water  into  metallic  iodide 
and  liydraerylic  acid  (iii.  177): 
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4C'H*I0'-    +    SH^O     =     C'-H"0"    +  4HI. 

lodopropionic  Hydracrylic 
"(.id.  ■  acid. 

Nitroproplonic  acid,  C'H>KO^  =  Cm'(NO^)0\  (Chancel,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharni. 
lii.  295. — Laurent  and  Chancel,  [3]  vii.  355;  xiii.  462). — Produced  as  a  heavy 
yellow  oil  by  heating  butyral  or  butyrone  with  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating  with  water. 
It  has  an  aromatic  odour,  a  very  sweet  ta.ste,  is  dissolved  slightly  by  water,  and  in  all 
proportions  by  alcohol.  It  remains  fluid  even  at  very  low  temperatures;  is  easily  set 
on  fire,  and  burns  with  a  reddish  flame. 

The  nitropropionates'are  generally  yellow  and  erystallisable :  they  all,  excepting 
the  ammonium-salt,  decompose  with  a  kind  of  explosion  when  gently  heated.  Jlineral 
acids  decompose  them,  precipitating  the  oily  acid. 

The  ammonium-salt,  C'H*(NH')(N0-)01H20,  may  be  sublimed  without  decomposi- 
tion. It  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  in  a  close  vessel,  yielding  a  gaseous 
and  a  liquid  product.  Sulphydric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  precipitation  of  sulphur  and 
formation  of  new  products.  The  potassium-salt,  C^ffK^ ]SIO-)0-.n-0,  is  obtained  in 
fine  yellow  scales  by  dissolving  the  acid  in  alcoholic  potash.  It  gives  off  its  watei 
at  140°,  and  decomposes  with  explosion  at  a  few  degrees  higher.  It  dissolves  in 
20  pts.  water,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  copper-salt  is  a  dirty-green  pre- 
cipitate.— The  lead-salt  is  a  yellow  pirecipitate. — Silver-salt,  C'lI-'AgfN 0-)U^.  H'O. 
When  a  solution  of  the  potassium-salt  is  mixed  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  yellow  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  probably  consisting  of  a  basic  salt;  for  on  boiling  it  with  water,  oxide 
of  silver  is  deposited,  and  there  remains  in  solution  a  silver-salt,  which  crystallises  in 
rhomboi'dal  plates,  and  has  the  composition  above  indicated. 

PnOPIOlffXC  A.-L.-a-ZHTX-DTi.  C'H^O  =  C'H^O.H.  Hydncle  of  Propicmyl. 
Mefacetie  Ahl<h.i/de.  V  ropyl  aid  id . — This  compound,  discovered  in  1847  by  Guck  e  1 - 
berger  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixiv.  39),  is  produced:  1.  Together  with  several  other 
aldehydes  and  acids,  by  distilling  casein,  albumin,  or  fibrin  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
peroxide  of  manganese,  or  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  chromate  (Gu  ckelberger). — 
2.  Together  with  butyric  aldehyde,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  calcic 
formate  and  butj-rate  (Michaelson,  Ann.  Cli.  Pharm.  cxxxiii.  182). — 3.  Together 
with  butyric  aldehyde,  propionic  acid  and  butyric  acid,  by  distilhng  tetr^dic  (butylic) 
alcohol  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potassic  chromate  (Michaelson,  ibid,  ex.xxiv.  69). 

Preparation. — 1.  By  distilling  1  pt.  of  dry  casein  with  3  pts.  of  peroxide  of  manga- 
nese, 4i  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  and  30  pts.  water.  Skimmed  milk  is  left  to  coagulate;  the 
curd,  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  the  whey  bj'  washing  with  water  and  pressure, 
is  dissolved  at  60°  to  80°  in  dilute  sodic  carbonate  ;  the  solution  is  maintained  at  that 
temperature  for  some  hours,  the  scum  tliereby  formed  being  carefully  removed  ;  the 
slightly  turbid  liquid  is  precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  curd  repeatedly- stirred 
up  with  hot  watex',  and  the  liquid  each  time  pressed  out  of  it,  till  the  water  runs  awav 
quite  clear;  and  the  resulting  casein,  which  contains  but  a  trace  of  fat,  is  dried. — 4-5 
pts.  of  oil  of  vitriol  are  next  diluted  with  9  pts.  water  ;  the  mixture  is  cooled  to  50°  or 
40^ ;  1  pt.  of  dry  casein,  pulverised  as  finely  as  piossible,  is  gradually  added  to  it,  with 
constant  stirring,  till,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  it  dissolves,  and  forms  a  brown  or 
violet  solution;  and  the  remaining  portion  of  fat,  which  then  rises  to  the  surface,  is 
skimmed  off.  The  solution,  after  standing  for  a  daj-,  is  diluted  with  10  pts.  water,  and 
introduced  into  a  retort  large  enough  to  hold  twice  thfi  quantity  and  containing  lij-  pt. 
mang-anic  peroxide  ;  11  pts.  of  water  are  added  (making  up  the  30)  ;  the  liquid  is  dis- 
tilled into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  as  long  as  any  odoriferous  products  pass  over  ;  1^  pt. 
more  manganese  is  introduced  into  the  retort,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water  equal 
to  that  ■«  hich  has  already  passed  over ;  and  the  liquid  is  again  distilled  as  long  as  the 
distillate  has  any  odour. 

The  strongly  acid  and  pungent  distillate  is  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  distilled  to 
one-half;  and  the  resulting  neutral  distillate  containing  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  and 
benzoic  aldehydes  is  redistilled  into  a  well  cooled  receiver,  collecting  only  the  first  portion 
v/hich  passes  over,  till  this  distillate  presents  the  appearance  of  a  milky  water  covered 
with  yellow  oil,  becoming  clear  as  it  cools,  and  gradually  depositing  bitter  almond  oil. 
To  separate  the  propionic  aldehyde,  the  milky  liquid  is  intnuluced  into  a  retort  or  flask, 
to  which  is  adapted  a  long  tube  slanting  upwards  at  first,  and  afterwards  conveying 
the  vapours  into  the  downwardly  inclined  condensing  apparatus,  and  heated  in  the 
water-bath,  at  first  onlyto  40^or50°  at  which  temperature  notliing  but  acetic  aldehyde 
passes  over,  whilst  the  propionic  aldehyde  condenses  in  the  upwardly  inclined  tube, 
and  flows  back  again.  The  propionic  aldehyde  is  then  distilled  over  at  65°  to  70^  the 
first  portions  still  containing  acetic  aldehyde,  whilst  the  last  portions,  wliicli  must  be 
collected  apart,  are  free  from  that  impuritj',  and  have  a  pleasant  ethereal  odour  (at  a 
higher  temperature  the  butyral  passes  over,  and  above  100°,  the  bitter  almond  oil). 
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The  distillatp  colleeted  bet.wfen  65°  and  75°  is  dehydratpd  over  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  redistilled,  whereupon  it  begins  to  boil  at  40°.  The  distillate  collected  between  ftO" 
and  70°  is  tolerably  pure  propionic  aldehyde,  not  however  exhibiting  a  perfectly  con- 
stant boiling  point. 

The  formic,  acetic,  propionic,  butyric,  valeranic,  caproic,  and  benzoic  acids,  likewise 
formed  by  the  oxidation  of  the  casein,  remain  in  the  retort  as  calcium-salts  after  the 
volatilisation  of  the  aldehydes.  (Guckelberger.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  1  at.  calcic  formate  and  1  at.  calcic  butyrate  yields  by  fractional 
distillation  a  product  which,  after  being  neutralised  by  oxide  of  lead  and  dried  by 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  resolved  by  fractional  distillation  into  propionic  aldehyde, 
boiling  between  54°  and  63°  ;  butyric  aldehyde  passing  over  between  65° and  90°.  and 
amounting  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  liqniil  boiling 
between  48°  and  63°.  (Michaelson.) 

3.  When  12  pts.  of  pure  tetrylic  alcohol  are  added  by  snudl  portions  to  a  mixture  of 
20  pts.  sulphuric  acid  and  15  pts.  of  acid  piotassic  chromate  dissolved  in  water,  the 
mixture  becomes  hot  and  gives  olF  carbonic  anliydride,  so  that  external  heating  i.s 
required  only  towards  the  end  of  the  reaction.  On  distilling  the  product,  propionic 
and  butyric  acids  and  aldehydes  pass  over  below  100°,  whde  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  alcohol  remains  unattacked;  and  on  neutralising  the  acids  with  oxide  of  lead, 
dehydrating  the  liquid  witli  chloride  of  calcium,  and  submitting  it  to  fractional  distil- 
lation, the  propionic  aldehyde,  which  constitutes  the  greater  part  of  the  product,  passes 
over  between  59°  and  61°.  (Michaelson.) 

Propionic  aldeliyde  is  a  limpid  neutral  liquid,  having  an  ethereal  odour.  Sp.  gr.  = 
0-79  at  15°.  Boiling  point  between  65°  and  65°  (Guckelberger) :  54°  and  63° 
(jVIichaelson).  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  2-11 1  (Guck elb ergerj ;  2-01  (Mi cha  el- 
son);  calc.  =  2"01.  It  turns  acid  slowly  in  the  air,  rather  quickly  in  contact  with 
platinum-black  (Guckelberger).  When  heated  to  100°  with  reci^ntly  precipitated 
silver-oxide  and  a  little  water,  it  is  converted  into  propionate  of  silver,  with  separation 
of  specular  metallic  silver : 

2Cnr-0    +     3Ag^0      =      2C-''H=AgO    +    ir-0    +  Ag'. 

This  character  distinguished  propionic  aldehyde  from  acetone,  wifli  wliieh  it  is  isomeric. 
(Michaelson.) 

Trihromoprfrpionic  Aldchijcle,  CTT'Br'O. — A  liody  having  this  composition  is  formed 
in  small  quantity,  together  with  acid  products,  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  the  alkaline 
salts  of  citraconic  acid  (i.  993).  It  is  a  neutral  oil  insoluble  in  pure  water  and  in 
alkaline  .solutions;  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  partially  decomposed  by  heat. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  body  is  a  derivative  of  propionic  aldehyde,  or  of  acetone. 

PivtiicJiliiropriypionic  Aldehyde  or  Fropionic  Chlorcd,  C^HCPO. — This  compound 
occurs  amongst  the  products  obtained  by  distilling  starch  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
manganic  peroxide.  On  .saturating  the  crude  distillate  with  chalk  or  sodic  carbonate, 
and  rectifying  over  a  small  quantity  of  calcic  chloride,  the  propionic  chloral  passes  over 
in  the  first  portion  of  the  distillate,  together  with  an  oily  body,  from  which  it  may  be 
separated  by  agitating  the  liquid  several  times  with  ice-cold  water,  decanting  the  solu- 
tion when  saturated,  and  heating  it,  the  propionic  chloral  then  separating  in  hea\'y 
drops  having  a  faint  yellow  colour.  By  diffusing  these  drops  in  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  cooling  to  0^,  colourless  rhombic  tablets  ai-e  obtained,  which  may  be  puriiied 
from  adhering  oil  by  pressing  them  in  the  cohl  between  liiliulons  paper.  They  con- 
sist of  a  hydrate  of  propionic  chloral,  C^HCP0.4H-'0.  (Stiideler,  Gvrhardt's  Traiti, 
ii.  434.) 

PROPIOBTIC  STHBHS.  These  compounds  have  not  been  much  examined,  the 
ethyl-compounds  of  propionic,  bromopropionic  acid,  &c.,  being  the  only  ones  yet 
obtained. 

Etlu/lic  Propion  a  f  r,  C"H''(C-H'*)0^,  is  prepared  bj- heating  silver-propionatc  with 
ii  mixture  of  absolute  alcohol  and  sulphui'ic  acid,  and  is  separated  fi-om  the  product  by 
water,  in  the  form  of  a  liquid  lighter  than  water  and  having  a  pleasant  fruity  odour. 
It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  ammonia  into  alcohol  and  propiouamide. 

Etln/lic  Bromo])ropionatc,  was  obtained  by  Kekule,  l)y  treating  with  alcoholic 
ether  the  fragrant  liquid  sometimes  produced  in  the  preparation  of  bromopropionic 
acid  by  the  action  of  hydrobromic  acid  on  lactic  acid  (p.  733). 

FAhylic  ChIoropropinnafr,C'K^ClO-  =  CTI'(C-'n^)C10-  =   *^c^?^°  ( oi' 
f  C'H  'O  )"  /  0 

EthijUc  Chlorolact((tc  ^  (j2^.i  (A.  Wurtz,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  192;  cxii. 

232;  Ulrieh,  Chera.  8oc.  Qu.  J.  xii.  23). — This  ether  is  produced,  together  with 
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ethylic  chloride  and  water,  by  the  action  of  absolute  alcohol  on  chloride  of  ohloropro- 
pionyl  (chloride  of  lactyl,  iii.  646)  : 

C'H'OCP    +    2Cm'0     =     C'H'CIO^    +    C^H'Cl    +  H^O. 

It  is  a  liquid  having  a  pleasant  aromatic  odour,  a  specific  gravity  of  1'097  at  0°,  and 
distilling  without  decomposition  at  150°.  Vapour-density,  obs.  =  4-9  (Wurtz); 
calc.  =  47.  When  heated  with  sodium-ethylatc,  it  is  converted  into  diethyiie  lactate 
(Wurtz,  iii.  464) : 

(C3H^0)")0  C^ff^Q      _  (C^H'0)")q, 

By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  (zinc  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid)  it  is  converted  into 
propionic  acid.  (Ulrich.) 

Ethylic  lodopropionate,  C^B[^(C^B[^)IO-. — Obtained  by  passing  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodopropionic  acid  (p.  734).  It  is  a  colourless 
strongly  aromatic  liquid,  heavier  than  water,  soluble  therein,  and  easily  soluble  in 
alcohol.  It  boils  between  180°  and  200°,  and  appears  to  volatilise  without  decomposi- 
tion. (Beilstein.) 

PBOPXOI(rXTRIX.E,  C'H^N,  or  Cyanide  of  Ethyl,  C^H^CN.— The  formation, 
properties,  and  most  of  the  reactions  of  this  compound  have  been  described  under 
CvANiDES  (ii.  211).  The  products  obtained  by  treating  it  with  chlorine  have  recently 
been  examined  by  E.  Otto  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxvi.  195;  Eip.  Chira.  pure,  1861,  p. 
257;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  181;  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  186.5,  i  293). 

Dry  chlorine  T^ass^di  into  gently  heated  propionitrile,  forms  dichloropropionamide 
(p.  729),  and  dichloropropionitrile,  C^H'Cl-N,  which  may  be  separated  by  a 
freezing  mixture,  the  former  then  crj'stallising  out;  and  on  submitting  the  remaining 
liquid  to  fractional  distillation,  dichloropropionitrile  passes  over  between  104°  and  107°. 

Dichloropropionitrile  is  a  limpid  liquid  having  a  disagreeable  ethereal  odour, 
insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  in  ether,  decomposing  in  badly  closed  vessels. 
It  burns  with  a  smoky  flame,  emitting  pungent  vapours.  AVlien  boiled  \vith  alkali,  it 
gives  oif  its  nitrogen  as  ammonia,  the  last  portions  however  going  off  very  slowly,  and 
yields,  first  chlorinated  acids,  then  acids  free  from  clilorine. 

The  residue  left  after  the  distillation  of  the  dichloropropionitrile  is  a  crystalline  mass, 
having  the  same  composition  and  probably  consisting  of  a  polymeric  modification.  It 
forms  fine  crystals  or  scales  melting  at  74-5°,  subliming  with  partial  decomposition, 
insoluble  in  water,  melting  in  boiling  water,  and  distilling  over  with  aqueous  vapour. 
It  dissolves  at  26°  in  7'17  pts.  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  in  077  pt.  of  ether.  With 
alkalis  and  acids  it  behaves  like  the  liquid  modification. 

The  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  propionitrOe  is  very  energetic,  and  is  attended  with 
rise  of  temperature,  and  the  formation  of  a  greater  number  of  products.  Propionitrile 
distils  over  holding  in  solution  hydroehlorate  of  propionamide,  which  it  deposits  in 
crystals  (p.  729);  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved;  sal-ammoniac  is  deposited ;  and  if  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  be  continued,  with  cohobation,  there  finally  remains  a  mass  of 
crystals,  which,  when  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  yields 
first,  small  iridescent  laminoe  of  a  body  A,  having  the  composition  C''H'^Cl^N-0^  ;  then 
after  the  oilj'  mother-liquid  has  been  left  for  some  time  over  oil  of  -s-itriol,  crystals  of 
a  body  B  containing  C'H'^CPN-0'' ;  and  finally,  an  uucrystallisable  oil  C. 

The  body  A  appears  to  be  formed  according  to  the  equation  : 

SC^H'N  +  5CP  +  iWO    =    CH'^CPN-'O^  +  4HC1  +  NH^Cl. 

It  melts  between  166°  and  168°  ;  sublimes  when  cautiously  heated  ;  is  insoluble  in 
•water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  and  crystallises  in  small  rhombic  laminae. 
Its  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  forms  a  precipitate  with  platinic  chloride,  after 
standing  for  some  time. 

The  body  B  melts  between  151°  and  152°,  and  in  other  respects  resembles  A. 

The  uucrystallisable  oil  C  appears  to  consist  of  the  body  .4.,  contaminated  with  other 
products  of  substitution.  In  contact  with  sodium-amalgam  and  water,  it  dissolves 
without  evolution  of  hydrogen  ;  and  acids  separate  from  the  resulting  liquid  a  yellowish 
mass,  whose  solution  in  dilute  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  besides  uu- 
er^'stallisable  mother-liquor,  feathery  crystals  of  a  body  D,  which  melts  at  163° — 164° 
and  contains  C'H2"C1«N*0*. 

The  oil  C  distilled  in  a  saltpetre-bath  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  dichloro-propio- 
nitrile  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  brown  residue  which  solidified  in  a  crystalline 
mass,  and  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol,  leaving  a  slight  residue  of  sal-ammoniac.  This 
alcoholic  solution  deposited  the  three  following  crystallisable  compounds,  distinguished 
by  their  melting  points  and  their  solubility  in  alcohol : 
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Melting  point. 

E.  C"H'«C1''N'0'  189  to  191°  sparingly  soluble. 

F.  C"'H^'=01«N'0'  156  to  1.58°  more  soluble. 

G.  CH^CPN'O'  214  to  215°  from  the  mother-liquor. 

The  action  of  moist  chlorine  on  propionitrile  in  diffused  daylight  likewise  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  other  compounds,  but  they  are  very  difficidt  to  separate. 

When  moist  chlorine  acts  on  pi'opionitrile  in  direct  sunshine,  the  resulting  brown 
liquid  deposits  on  standing,  crystals  of  dichloropropionamide,  and  the  liquid  decanted 
Mierefi'om  yields  by  distillation,  first  water,  hydrochloric  acid  and  propionitrile,  then 
(between  100^  and  120°)  diehloropropionitrile,  and  lastly  (above  120^^)  dichloropro- 
pionamide, together  with  solid  dichloropropionitrile  (p.  736).  In  one  experiment  the 
liquid  deposited  after  some  time,  cubic  crystals,  C"H'*CPN''0.3HCI.n-0,  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohol. 

PROPYl  or  TRITYIi,  CTI'.  The  third  of  the  scries  of  alcohol-radicles,  C"H.'^"'+'. 
(See  TitiTYi,.) 

PSlOPYIiAIWIXTE.    See  Teitylamine. 
PH.OPVI.EWE.    See  Trityi.ene. 

PROPYLIC  &XiCOKOZi,  ETHSn,  &.C.    See  Tritylic  Axcohol,  Etiiek,  &e. 

PROSOPITB.  A  mineral  occiu'ring  at  A.ltenberg  in  the  Erzgebirge  in  crystals,  more 
or  less  altered  to  kaolin.  The  nucleus,  if  still  unaltered,  is  colourless  and  transparent. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  white  and  opaque  without  fusing,  and  gives  oif  w.iter 
and  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  A  colourless  spiecime.i  of 
,'ipecifie  gravity  2-89  was  found  by  Scheerer  (Pogg.  Ann.  ci.  361)  to  contain  8-96 
fluoride  of  silicon,  42  68  alumina,  22-98  lime,  0'31  raanganous  oxide,  0-25  magnesia, 
O'ld  potash,  and  i5'50  water  (=  90'83),  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  deduce  a  defi- 
nite fornuda.  According  to  Scheerer's  measurements,  the  crystalline  form  of  prosopite 
approaches  nearly  to  that  of  heavy  spar.  Dana,  on  the  other  hand  {Mhnralogy,  ii. 
502),  reg-u-ds  it  as  more  nearly  allied  to  datliolite.  Brush  (Sill.  Am.  J.  [3]  xx.  273) 
found  in  violet-coloured  crystals  of  so-called  p)rosopite  great  diversity  of  form  and 
composition.  Si3me  were  violet  and  consisted  of  fluor-spar;  others  were  white,  soft 
and  opaque,  and  consisted  of  a  hydrated  aluminic  silicate. 

PKOTAGOM".  A  name  given  by  Liebreich  to  a  substance  believed  by  him  to  be 
the  chief  constituent  of  nervous  tissue,  from  which  cerebrin,  myelin,  &c.  are  developed. 
To  prepare  it,  brain-substance,  freed  as  much  as  possible  from  blood,  is  reduced  to  a  pulp 
and  treated  with  water  and  ether  at  0°.  From  the  remaining  mass  the  protagon  ni.ay 
be  extracted  by  alcohol  of  85  per  cent,  at  45°.  On  cooling  the  alcoholic  solution  to  0°, 
an  abundant  precipitate  is  formed  which,  after  being  well  washed  with  ether  and 
redlssolved  in  warm  alcohol,  ci'ystalliscs  on  cooling  in  acicular  bundles. 

Protagon  is  colourless,  inodorous,  scarcely  soluble  in  ether,  very  soluble  in  warm 
spirit ;  with  water  it  swells  up  to  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  on  further  dilution  be- 
comes an  opalescent  fluid.  Composition,  C"''H-""jSI''PO-'-.  Boiled  with  concentrated 
baryta-water,  it  is  decomposed  into  glyeero-phosphoric  acid  and  a  new  base,  neurine. 

M.  F. 

PaOTEIST  {TTjiMTtiov,  "  pre-eminence  ")  is  the  name  given  by  Midder  to  a  product 
obtained  by  the  action  of  jiotash  on  albuminoids.  lie  considers  protein  to  be  a  definite 
compound  forming  the  base  of  all  the  albuminoids,  and  imagines  that  these  bodies  diflfer 
from  one  another  only  by  varying  quantities  of  su(/iinnde  (NH-fS,  and  phosphimide 
NH*P  (accowling  to  Mulder  its  formula  =  C'-'^A'-'^iV'^O"').  This  ingenious  theory  is, 
however,  disproved  by  the  fact  that  protein  is  not  a  homogeneous  compiound,  as  has 
been  clearly  shown  by  the  experiments  of  Liebig  and  his  pupils;  in  fact,  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  albuminous  substance  more  or  less  modified,  and  always  contains  a 
certain  quantity  of  sidphur.  For  when  an  albuminoid  is  dissolved  at  the  common  tem- 
perature in  dilute  potash,  and  the  solution  is  saturated  by  an  acid,  the  precipitate  thus 
formed  (protein)  contains  the  whole  of  the  sulphur,  not  a  trace  of  which  can  be  detected 
in  tlie  motlier-liquid.  If  concentrated  potash  be  employed,  and  the  liquid  heated,  part 
of  the  sulphur  is  removed  from  the  albuminoid,  and  the  solution  being  saturated  vrith 
an  acid,  yields  a  proportionally  smaller  precipitate,  still  containing  sulphur.  Finally, 
if  the  whole  of  the  sulphur  be  extracted  from  the  albuminoid,  the  alkaline  solution 
yields  no  precipitates  with  acids  (Laskowski).  According  to  Fleitmann  and 
Laskowski,  the  reaction  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  weak  potash,  if  the  liquid  be 
heated  with  oxide  of  bismuth  or  silver.  These  oxides  do  not,  however,  remove  all 
the  sulphur.    All  the  desulphurised  matter  appears  to  remain  in  solution. 

Tlie  following  are  analyses  of  the  so-caUed  protein  ;  they  will  be  observed  to  differ 
very  little  from  the  composition  of  albumin. 
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Fleitmann. 

Dumas  :ind         Scheerer.  .  *  ^ 

Caliours.   '  ^    By  the  action  of  oxide  of 

Mulder.  /;■.  casein,   fr.  fibrin.  Jr.  horn,  bismuth  on  white  of  egg. 


Carbon  ...  54-6  54-4  54  1  547  53-8  54-1 

Hydrogen  ...  6-9  7-1  7-0  .    .  7-3  7  1 

Nitrogen  .       .       .  15-6  15-9  156  .    .  16-2  16-9 

Sulphur  ...  .    .  .    .  .    .  .    .  1-4  1-0 

Oxygen  .       .       .  .    .  .     .  .    .  .    .  21'5  21'o 


Oxyprote'in,  or  binoxide  of  protein,  is  another  of  Mulder's  compounds,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  seems  as  little  proved  as  that  of  protein.  It  remains  insoluble  when 
fibrin  is  boiled  with  water,  and  is  supposed  by  Mulder  to  constitute  the  membrane  of  the 
red  blood-cells,  and  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  tlie  pellicle  which  separates  from 
inflammatory  blood  (Couenne.  inflammatoire).  According  to  v.  Laer,  it  is  also  precipi- 
tated, after  the  protein,  by  the  addition  of  an  acid  to  the  solution  of  horny  matters  in 
potash.  Mulder  found  53-1  per  cent.  C,  6'9  per  cent.  H,  and  14-1  per  cent  N,  and 
07  per  cent.  S. 

Mulder  describes  several  other  substances,  which  do  not  present  the  characteristics  of 
pure  compounds,  e.g.  Trioxi/prote'in  (an  insoluble  matter),  erythro-protide  (red  ex- 
tractive matter),  protide  (a  bitter,  soluble  substance),  sv.lphoproteic  acid,  gallotannate 
of  protein ,  and  chlorite  of  protein. 

(Mulder,  J.  pr.  Chem.  xvi.  129;  xvii.  312,  315;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxxi.  129.— 
Liebig,  ibid.  Ivii.  132.— Fleitmann,  ibid.  Ixi.  131.)  C.  E.  L. 

PROTHEITE.    Syn.  with  Vesuvian. 

PROTIC  ACIS.  An  acid  existing,  according  to  Limpricht  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
cxxviii.  185  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  648),  in  the  flesh-juice  of  the  roach  {Leuciscus 
rKtilus)  to  the  amount  of  07  per  cent.  When  the  extract  of  the  chopped  flesh  prepared 
with  cold  water  is  freed  from  albumin  by  boiling,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  baryta- 
water,  evaporated  after  being  freed  from  the  precipitate,  and  again  after  standing  for 
48  hours,  to  allow  the  creatine  to  separate,  and  the  remaining  liquid  cautiously 
mixed  with  an  acid,  it  solidifies  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  a  flocculent  preci- 
pitate, consisting  of  protic  acid.  This  acid  is  an  amber-yellow  brittle  mass,  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water,  even  at  the  boiling  heat ;  its  aqueous  solution  dries  up  to  a 
gelatinous  mass.  It  is  moderately  soluble  in  dilute  acetic,  hydrochloric,  or  sulphui-ic 
acid,  more  easily  in  aqueous  ammonia,  potash,  soda,  bar3'ta,  or  lime.  The  acetic  acid 
solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  ;  the  solution  in  ammonia  or 
baryta-water  gives  precipitates  with  most  metallic  salts.  Protic  acid  has  nearly  the 
composition  of  the  protein-compounds.  When  boUed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields 
a  large  quantity  of  leucine,  but  apparently  no  tyrosine.  It  has  not  been  obtained 
from  the  flesh  of  warm-blooded  animals  or  of  herrings,  or  indeed  of  any  fish  excepting 
the  roach. 

PROTOBASTXTE.  An  augitic  mineral  occurring,  with  anorthite,  on  the  eastern 
declivity  of  the  Radauberg  in  the  Hartz.  It  has  a  light  brownish,  or  greenish  to 
greyish-yellow  colour,  with  a  silky  glimmer,  and  faint  striation.  Translucent,  or  in 
very  thin  laminre,  transparent.  Exhibits  two  directions  of  cleavage  inclined  to  each 
other  at  134°,  like  augite.  Hardness  =  5 — 6.  Specific  gravity  =  3-29.  Very  thin 
splinters  melt  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  greenish-grey  enamel.  Two  specimens  gave  by 
analysis  the  following  results  : 

Chrome- 

Si02.      AI203.    Co203.      FeO.      MnO.     CaO.      MeO.        ll^O.  iron. 
53-45     371     0-89       8-'^4     0  16     2  19      30  86      087     0-07    =     100  74 
64-15     3-04     .     .     r'.I7     .     .     2-37      28-37      0-49     .     .     =  100-59 
The  chrome-iron  ore  in  the  first  specimen  was  mechanically  mixed,  and  remained 
behind  on  treating  the  silica  -with  potash.    The  ferrous  oxide  in  the  second  specimen 
contained  a  small  quantity  of  chromic  oxide.    The  analyses  show  that  the  mineral  is 
an  augite  M^O.SiC,  the  silica  being  partly  replaced  by  alumina.  (A.  Str  en  g,  Jahresb. 
1861,  p.  985  ;  1862,  pp.  723,  793.) 

PROTOCATECHUIC  ACXD,  C'H"0*. — An  acid  isomeric  with  oxysalioylic, 
Carbohydroquinonic  (iii.  214),  and  hypogallic  acids  (iii.  239),  or  perhaps  identical  with 
the  latter.  It  is  produced:  1.  Together  with  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  humous 
substances,  by  the  action  of  melted  potash  on  piperic  acid  (p.  654): 

C'^H'°0'  +  8H20    =    C'WO*  +  C-irO*  +  C-WO-  +  CO'  +  IW. 
On  slightly  supersaturating  the  fused  mass  with  sulphuric  acid,  concentrating  and 
boiling  the  residue  with  alcohol,  a  solution  of  protocatechuateof  potassium  is  obtained. 
Tliis  solution  is  to  be  evaporated ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water ;  the  solution  preci- 
pitated by  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  the  first  portions  of  the  precipitate,  which  are 
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yellow,  being  rejected;  and  the  wliite  flocks  subsequently  jireeipitated,  are  to  be  deeom- 
jiosed  by  suljihydric  acid.  An  aqueous  solution  is  thus  obtained,  which,  when  evapo- 
ruted,  yields  protoeatechuic  acid  in  furcate  groups  of  crystals  and  lamiuse.  (Strecker, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exviii.  280  ;  Gm.  xvi.  238.) 

2.  Catechin,  M'hich,  according  to  Kraut  and  v.  D  old  en  (Ann.  Cb.  Pharra.  cxxviii. 
285  ;  Jahrcsb.  1863,  p.  389),  is  isomeric  with  piperic  acid  [or  rather  diifers  from  it  by 
1  at.  water,  having  the  composition  C'-11''''0^],  likewise  yields  protoeatechuic  acid  by 
fusion  with  potash. 

3.  Maclurin  (morintannic  acid,  iii.  10-19),  fused  with  potash  is  resolved  into  proto- 
eatechuic acid  and  phloroglucin  : 

(jiq-pioos  +  IPO    =    C'H«0^  +  C-'II^Ol 

I  part  of  maclurin  is  evaporated  in  a  silver  basin  with  a  solution  of  3  piarts  potassium- 
hydrate,  till  the  mixture  becomes  pasty;  the  mass  is  then  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  both  the  products 
of  the  reaction.  The  alcohol  is  then  distilled  off,  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  the 
residue  is  treated  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  the  protoeatechuic 
acid,  leaving  phloroglucin  in  solution.  The  lead-precipitate  is  treated  as  above. 
(Illasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxvii.  351  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  595.) 

4.  By  fusing  guaiaretie  acid,  or  purified  guaiae-resin  with  potash.  (Hlasiwetz 
and  Earth,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxx.  316  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  404.) 

Protocatecluuc  acid  crystallises  from  aqueous  solution  in  furcate  groups  of  crystals 
and  laminaj  (.Strecker) ;  in  thin  prismatic  crystals  (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler) ; 
in  tufts  of  needles  belonging  to  the  monoclinic  system  (Hlasiwetz  and  Earth).  The 
crystals  (air-dried)  contain  C'H^OMI'O  and  give  off  their  1  at.  water  at  100°.  It 
dissolves  in  water,  alcohol,  laid  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  is  coloured  dark  blue- 
green  by  ferric  chloride,  the  colour  changing  to  dark  red  on  addition  of  alkalis.  It 
reduces  nitrate  of  silver  with  aid  of  heat,  and  on  addition  of  ammonia,  but  does  not 
reduce  potassio-cupric  tartrate  [carljohydroquinonic  acid  separates  cuprous  oxide  from 
the  latter,  iii.  215].  The  dehydrated  acid  melts  at  199°,  and  is  decomposed  by  dry 
distillation  into  pyrocatechin  (unmixed  with  hydroquinone)  and  carbonic  anhydride : 
C'lPO'  =  C'lPO'  +  CO-. 

Maclurin  (which  is  resolved  by  taking  up  the  elements  of  water  into  pirotoeatechuic 
acid  and  pldoroglucin)  is  converted  by  nascent  hydrogen  evolved  from  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc,  nito  mach  ro  min  C'''H'°0^,  a  wdiite  nncry.stallisable  body,  which  quickly  turns 
lilue  under  the  influence  of  air,  light,  heat,  and  oxidising  agents.  It  is  probably  formed 
from  protoeatechuic  acid,  according  to  the  equation, 

2C'H«0^  +  H*    =    CH'^O^  +  311-0. 
By  the  action  of  hydrogen  in  alkaline  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  maclurin  is  converted 
into  an  uncrystallisable  body  C"H''-0^  probably  formed  from  protoeatechuic  acid,  as 
shown  by  the  equation  : 

2C'1P0'  +  H''    =    C'lI'^O^  +  3H=0. 
(Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  ii.  147.) 

The  protocatechuat es  assume  a  fine  violet  colour  when  mixed  with  ferric  salts 
rrotoratcchuate  of  barunn  forms  crystals  containing  C"H"'Ea"0".5H-0  (Hlasiwetz 
and  Pfaundler),  and  becoming  anhydrous  at  160°  (Hlasiwetz  and  Earth). 
—The  calcium-salt  contains  C"H"'Ca"0''.4ir-0  (Hlasiwetz  and  Pfaundler), 
C'''H"'Ca"0«.3H-0  (Hlasiwe  tz  audBartli).— With  solution  of  neutral  acetate  otkad, 

the  aqueous  acid  forms  white  flocks  of  a  basic  salt,  C'^IPPb-O'.Pb' O.H'O,  which  dis- 
solve in  ammonia,  potash,  and  acetic  acid  (Strecker).  The  latter  .solution  when  eva- 
porated deposits  colourless  grannies  of  the  neutral  salt  C"H"'Pb"0''.2H^0,  which  give 
oif  their  2  at.  water  at  140°,  and  dissolve  with  difficulty  in  acetic  acid  (Strecker).  Ac- 
cording to  Hlasiwetz  and  Earth,  the  precipitated  lead-salt  contains  C'^H"'PbO'*.2Pb"0. 

PH.OTO-COBSPOUTJ3JS.  The  prefix p'o^o  was  originally  used  to  denote  the  first 
of  a  series  of  l)in:iry  compounds  arranged  according  to  the  number  of  atoms  of  the 
eleetionegative  element.  In  this  sense,  cuprcms  oxide,  Cu'^O,  mercurous  oxide  Hg"0; 
and  stannous  oxide  Sn"0,  woidd  be  protoxides.  At  present,  however,  it  is  most 
commonly  used  to  designate  that  compound  in  a  series  which  contains  1  at.  of  the  electro- 
negative element,  a  sense  wliich  agrees  with  the  former  in  most  cases,  but  not  in  all; 
stannous  chloride  Sn"Cl'  for  example,  is  a  dichloride  according  to  the  latter  significa- 
tion, a  protochloride  according  to  the  former.    (See  Nojienclature,  p.  123.) 

PJSOTOGIPTE.  A  granite  occurring  in  i\Iont  Blanc,  consisting  of  quartz,  ortho- 
clase,  oligoelase,  talc,  and  mica.  (Delesse,  Bull.  Soc.  geolog.  de  la  France  [2]vi.230.) 

PROUSTSTE.    Light  red  Silver  ore.    Lirhtcr  Rothijiiltigerz.  Arseniksilberblende. 
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A  .sulpliarsPiiite  of  silver  occiiiTiiig  in  rhombohtdral  crystals,  in  -nbic-h  the  piincipal 
axis  of  R  =  0-8076,  and  the  angleof  the  tcnninal  edges  =  107°  36'.  The  dominant 
faces  are  those  of  the  scalenohedrous  IV  and  combined  with  the  prism  ocP2  and 
other  faces.  Cleavage  tolerably  distinct,  parallel  to  K.  Twins  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  mineral  also  occurs  granular.  Hardness  =2 — 2-5.  Specific  gravity  = 
5-422 — 5'56.  Lustre  adamantine.  Colour  and  streak  cochineal-red.  Subtransparent 
to  subtranslucent.  Fracture  conchoidal  to  uneven.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  gives  off 
arsenical  fumes  and  on  charcoal  ultimately  leaves  a  globule  of  silver.  Dissolves  in 
nitric  acid.  Gives  by  analysis  19-51  per  cent,  sulphur,  15-09  arsenic,  0-69  antimony, 
and  64-67  silver,  agreeing  nearly  with  the  formula  Ag^AsS'  or  3Ag-S.AsS^  (H.  Rose, 
Fogg.  Ann.  XV.  472).  Occurs  in  Saxony  at  Johanngeorgenstadt,  Marienberg  and 
Annaberg  ;  at  Joachimsthal  in  Bohemia ;  AVolfaeh  in  B;iden :  Markirchen  in  Alsace  ; 
Chalanchr  s  in  Dauphiue ;  Guadalcanal  in  Spain;  also  in  Mexico  and  Peru. 

PROVExrcE  OZXi.  A  name  applied  to  olive  oil  obtained  by  cold  pressure  from 
the  ripe  fruits  immediately  after  gathering. 

PKUSr£IiIiS  SAXiT  or  Mtrum  tabidatum.    Fused  saltpetre. 

Syn.  with  Bassobin.    (See  Gtjm,  ii.  955.) 

PRUSI-srZillXTB.    A  greyish-violet  variety  of  limestone,  from  Faroe. 

PRTTWITS.  Plum. — 1.  Primus  domcstica. — The  composition  of  several  varieties  of 
plum,  as  determined  by  Fresenius  and  others,  is  given  under  FariT  (ii.  714,  715). 

The  fleshy  part  of  mussel  plums  has  been  foimdby  Payen  (J.  Pharm.  [3]  x\-i.  279) 
to  contain  12 '99  per  cent,  water,  0-73  per  cent,  nitrogen  (in  the  fre.sh  substance),  and 
2-62  ash  (in  the  dried  substance).  According  to  W.  Tod  (J.  pr.  Chem.  bdi.  503; 
Jahresb.  1854,  p.  665)  fresh  mussel  plums  contain  9-3  per  cent,  fleshy  substance  and 
7  per  cent,  stone.  When  dried  at  100°,  the  flesh  gave  60-7  and  the  stone  30-9  per  cent, 
water,  100  parts  of  the  fleshy  substance  and  of  the  stones,  both  in  the  fresh  state, 
yielded  the  following  quantities  of  inorganic  constituents  : 

Soluble  in  water.                                                  Insoluble  in  water. 
 .  ,       ,  ■  ^ 

KCl    CaO     K20     S03    P-O^  Te'O^  Al-O'    CaO    MgO  MnO    P=05  SiO- 
Flesh        .   .     -on     -17  a     -085     -  003     .    .     -003     -063     -010     -002     -OSS     -002    =  -407 
Stone       -012     -026     -030     -021     -012     -014      .   .     -124     -040     "UOl     -064     -036   =  -380 

Faisst  (Jahresb.  1852,  p.  811),  found  in  dried  French  mussel  plums  a,  in  Wurtem- 
burg  mussel-plums  of  the  first  quality  b,  aud  of  second  quality  c,  the  following  quan- 
tities of  water,  sugar,  and  acid : 

a.  b.  c. 

Water     ....       32-2  27-9  27  9  per  cent. 

Sugar     ....       48-1  56-3  47-6 

Acid       ....        2-5  3-0  3-9 

Ash  of  Orleans  Plums  (T.  Eichardson).* 


Entire 

Skin 

Flesh 

Kernel. 

Skin  of 

fruit. 

of  fruit. 

seed. 

Potash  

Soda  ...... 

Lime ...... 

Magnesia  ..... 

Sulphuric  anhydride  . 

Silicic             „        .       .  . 

Phosphoric      „        .       .  . 

Ferric  phosphate 

Chloride  of  sodium  . 

59-21 
0-54 
10-04 

5-  46 
3-83 
2-36 

12-26 

6-  04 
trace 

58-86 
35-2 

8-  25 

9-  29 
1-96 
0-81 
9-85 
7-45 

54-59 
8-72 
4-86 
4-69 

3-  23 
315 

15-44 

4-  80 
0-62 

26-52 

1-  94 
8-49 

16-17 
7-11 

2-  38 
33-05 

3-  83 
0-49 

21-69 
7-69 
28-06 

3-  77 
0-61 
2-57 

25-24 

4-  37 
trace 

99-74 

99-99 

100-10 

99-98 

100-00 

Ash  per  cent  

0-40 

0-89 

0-31 

1-64 

0-24 

2.  Prunus  Malaheb. — The  bark  of  this  tree  contains,  besides  the  usual  plant-con- 
stituents, an  iron-greening  tannin,  an  indiiFerent  bitter  principle,  phlobaphene,  cou- 
marin  and  calcic  oxalate.    Dried  at  100°  it  gave  11-2  per  cent,  ash,  containing  6  79  per 


•  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixvii  ,  Anhnng  zum  3te  Heft ;  Jahresber.  1847-48,  Tafel  C  zii  S,  1075. 
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cent.  K^O  (with  a  little  soda),  49-20  CaO,  Z  U  MgO,  0-23  FeO,  O  Oi  CI,  0-20  P-O'', 

0-  90  SiO-,  and  39-19  CO-.    (Kittel,  Jahresb.  1858,  p.  525.) 

3.  Primus  spinosa. — Tbo  Blackthorn  or  Sloe.  Ripe  sloes,  treated  successively  with 
diiFereut  solvents,  yield  2'2  per  cent,  matter  soluble  in  ether  (iron-greening  tannin, 
malic  acid  and  calcium-salts,  waxy  fat,  chlorophyll,  and  a  small  quantity  of  volatile 
oil) ;  4'8  per  cent,  matter  soluble  in  alcohpl  (sugar,  iron-greenmg  tannin,  malic  acid 
and  calcium-salts,  red  colouring  matter,  green  resin) ;  4'3  per  cent,  matter  sohible  in 
water  (gum,  pectin,  malic,  sulphuric,  and  phosphoric  acids,  combined  with  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia;  extractive  matter);  1-7  per  cent,  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid  (ferric  gallate,  matter  converted  into  humous  substance,  calcic  and  magnesia 
phosphates) ;  16'1  per  cent,  vegetable  fibre  (together  with  the  stones,  the  kernels 
of  which  when  treated  with  water  yielded  prnssic  acid) ;  and  70-9  per  cent,  water. 
The  colour  of  the  ripe  fruit  is  due  to  a  purple-red  substance  separated  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  skin,  and  agreeing  in  all  essential  characters  with  the  red  colouring 
matter  of  the  grape.  (J.  B.  Enz,  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  528). — According  to  Schreiner, 
ihid.  1856,  691),  sloes  contain  malic  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  an  iron-greening  tannic 
acid.  The  fre.sh  fruit  yielded  65-4  per  cent,  water,  and  0-72  per  cent,  ash,  containing 
3-48  K'O.  4-3  Na-0,  9-6  CaO,  6-2  MgO,  0-9  Fe20^  trace  of  MnO,  0-5  A^-'0^  9-3  CI, 

1-  8  yO',  10-.)  V-O-',  7-0  Si0=  and  24-1  CO'^. 

PRUSSXAia-  BIiUS.  Berlinerblau.  Bhu  de  Prussc.  Bleu  dc  Paris.— Tl\\\s 
well-known  blue  pigment  consists  essentially  of  hydrated  ferric  ferrocyanide, 
Fe'Cy'M8H-0  =  (Fe"')\Fe"Cy»)M8H20,  generally  mixed  with  varying  quantities  of 
potassio-ferrous  ferricyanide,  KFe-Cy°  =  (KFe")Fe"'Cy^ — It  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered in  1704  by  Diesbach,  a  coloui'-maker  in  Berlin,  who  was  preparing  Florentine 
lake  by  adding  carbonate  of  potassium  to  a  decoction  of  cochineal  mixed  with  alum 
and  ferrous  sulphate,  and  used  fur  the  purpose,  an  alkali  over  which  the  empyreiimatic 
oil  of  blood  had  been  rectified  for  the  preparation  of  Dippel's  animal  oil.  On  ex- 
amining the  conditions  of  its  formation,  it  was  found  that  the  blue  coloiu'  could  lie 
produced  by  calcining  blood  with  potash,  and  precipitating  the  ley  thus  obtained  with 
ferrous  sulphate.  A  more  exact  direction  for  its  preparation  was  first  given  by 
Woodward  of  London  in  1724.  He  deflagrated  equal  parts  of  tartar  and  saltpetre, 
calcined  the  residue  with  dried  ox-blood,  and  precipitated  the  resulting  alkaline  ley 
with  ferrous  sulphate  and  alum,  whereby  a  greenish  precipitate  was  obtained,  which 
turned  blue  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pure  ferric  ferrocyanide  can  be  obtained  by  only  one  process,  namely,  by  mixing  a 
ferric  salt  with  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  keeping  the  former  in  excess,  then 
washing  and  drying  the  precipitate.  The  product  thus  obtained,  which  has  a  splendid 
dark  blue  colour,  is  often  called  Paris  blue. 

For  preparation  on  the  large  scale,  however,  it  is  customary  to  use,  instead  of  a 
pure  ferric  salt,  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  (copperas)  which  has  been  partially 
uxiilise<l  by  exposui'e  to  the  air,  and  subject  the  resulting  bluish-white  precipitate  to 
(he  action  of  oxidising  agents.  The  product  thus  obtained  is,  as  already  observed,  a 
mixture  of  ferric  ferrocyanide  with  potassio-ferrous  ferricyanide  (ii.  228).  A  common 
mode  of  proceeding  is  to  mix  solutions  of  100  pts.  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  80 
ferrous  sulphate  at  tlie  ordinary  temperature,  wash  the  precipitate  with  water ;  heat  it 
with  water  to  the  boiling  point,  add  30  pts.  nitric  acid  of  28*^  Bm.,  and  from  15  to  30 
pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  then  wash  the  precipitate  and  di-y  it  by  heat.  (Gentele,  Dingl. 
polyt.  J.  Ixi.  452.) 

This  process  does  not,  however,  yield  a  very  fine  blue.  Abetter  product  is  obtained 
by  oxidising  the  white  precipitate:  a.  With  nitro-miiriatic  acid. — /).  AVith  feme 
chloride,  which  is  thei'eliy  reduced  to  ferrous  chloride,  and  may  be  used  again  for 
precipitating  a  solution  of  the  ferrocyanide.  The  solution  of  ferric  chloride  may  be 
prepared  by  digesting  red  or  brown  hffimatite,  free  from  lime  and  clay,  or  the  basic 
ferric  sulphate  obtained  as  a  residue  in  the  preparation  of  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid, 
in  crude  hydrochloric  acid.  The  white  precipitate,  after  filtration,  and  while  still  of  a 
pasty  consistence,  is  heated  in  a  copper  vessel  to  the  boiling  heat,  then  quickly  turned 
out  into  a  tub,  and  well  mixed  by  stirring  with  the  solution  of  ferric  chloride  till  it 
has  acquired  its  full  deptli  of  colour.  The  liquid,  which  contains  ferric  as  well  as 
ferrous  chloride,  is  separated  by  filtration  or  decaiitation,  and  d'gested  with  pieces  of 
iron  to  reduce  it  completely  to  ferrous  chloride. 

c.  By  a  solution  of  mangaotic  chloride,  which  is  thereby  reduced  to  manganous  chloride. 
The  economy  of  this  method  depends  upon  local  circumstances.  As  the  commercial 
value  of  manganese-ores  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  peroxide,  MnO-,  which  they 
contain,  and  in  the  common  ores  this  oxide  is  often  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  maiiga.i'ic  oxide,  which  may  be  extracted  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  form  of 
manganic  chloride,  this  treatment  may  be  applied  so  as  actually  to  increase  the  value 
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of  the  ores  (that  is,  their  cUorine-produeicg  power),  and  at  the  same  time  obtain  a 
solution  adapted  for  converting  the  white  precipitate  into  Prussian  blue. 

d.  By  chromic  acid. — The  white  precipitate  is  heated  to  the  boiling  temperature, 
and  mixed  with  an  oxidising  liquid  prepared  by  dissolving  10  pts.  diehromate  of 
potassium  in  10  pts.  hot  water,  and  adding  to  it  when  cold  13i  pts.  oil  of  vitriol,  till 
it  has  acquired  its  full  depth  of  colour.  The  chromic  acid  is  thereby  reduced  to 
chromic  oxide,_  a  compound  which  possesses  considerable  value  as  a  colouring  matter. 

^Vhatever  b'o  the  oxidising  agent  used,  it  is  essential  to  the  production  of  a  fine 
colour  that  the  white  precipitate  be  converted  into  Prussian  blue  entirely  by  its  agency, 
and  not  by  atmospheric  oxidation.  For  this  reason  the  ferrous  sulphate  must  be  as 
free  as  possible  from  ferric  salt,  which  end  is  best  attained  by  placing  some  scraps  of 
metallic  iron  in  the  vessel  in  which  the  solution  is  left  to  clarify  before  use,  by  which 
also  any  copper  that  it  may  contain  is  precipitated  ;  and  the  white  precipitate,  as  soon 
as  formed,  must  be  filtered  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  immediately  subjected  to  the 
action  of  the  oxidising  liquid.  (Wagner's  Jahnsbericht  der  Chemischen  Tcchnoloffie, 
1855,  p.  88.) 

Common  or  basic  Pr^issian  blue  is  an  inferior  article  prepared  by  the  followng 
process,  which  is  the  oldest  of  all  the  methods.  A  solution  of  1  pt.  ferrous  sulphate 
and  2  to  4  pts.  alum  is  precipitated  by  solution  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  prepared 
as  described  under  Cyantdes  (iii.  231),  and  the  dark-coloiu'ed  precipitate,  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  alumina,  ferroeyanide  of  iron  and  potassium,  and  hydrated  sulphide  of 
iron,  is  washed  with  cold  water,  till  by  the  action  of  the  air,  the  sulphide  of  iron  is 
converted  into  ferrous  sulphate,  and  washed  away,  and  the  potassio-ferrous  ferroey- 
anide is  converted,  with  loss  of  ferroeyanide  of  potassium  (ii.  228),  into  Prussian  blue. 
The  chief  use  of  the  alum  is  to  saturate  the  free  alkali  contained  in  the  crude  solution 
of  the  yellow  prussiate,  and  prevent  it  from  forming  a  precipitate  of  oxide  of  iron, 
which  by  its  red-brown  coloiu'  would  spoil  the  blue.  The  precipitated  alumina  renders 
the  blue  paler,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  adds  to  the  weight  of  the  product.  Prussian 
blue  thus  prepared  may  be  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina,  basic  ferric 
sulphate,  potassium-salts,  and  other  impiarities,  by  digestion  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  subsequent  washing  (Turner) ;  or  by  dissolving  it  in  strong  sulphiu-ic  acid,  pre- 
cipitating with  water,  then  digesting  it  in  hydi'ochloric  acid,  and  again  washing  with 
water.    (Berzelius,  Lchrhuch.) 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  utilise  the  waste  lime  and  lime-liquors  of  gas  works 
for  the  preparcition  of  yellow  prussiate  and  Prussian  blue.  This  gas-lime  contains 
cyanide  of  calcium  and  cyanide  of  ammonium,  as  well  as  free  ammonia.  The  latter  is 
expelled  by  the  action  of  steam ;  the  residue  is  lixiviated  with  water ;  and  the  solu- 
tion, which  contains  the  cyanides,  is  converted  by  addition  of  iron-salts  into  ferrocy- 
anides  and  Pnissian  blue.  A  patent  for  this  use  of  gas  lime  was  taken  out  in  this 
country  by  Mr.  Spence  in  1837,  and  a  similar  process  was  patented  in  France  by 
Krafft  in  1835  (Dingl.  polyt.  j.  cxxxv.  393).  According  to  Krafft,  1,000  pounds 
of  gas-lime  may  be  made  to  yield  from  12  to  15  pounds  of  Prussian  blue  and  16  to  20 
pounds  of  ammonia-salts. 

According  to  Pohl  (J.  pr.  Chlm.  Ixiii.  382),  Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  adulterated 
with  starch  turned  blue  by  iodine.  This  (somewhat  improbable)  adulteration  may 
be  detected,  if  in  large  qxiantity,  by  the  smell  of  hydi-iodic  acid  emitted  on  boiling  the 
substance  with  water,  and  if  in  smaller  quantity,  by  holding  in  the  mouth  of  the  test- 
tube  in  which  the  Prussian  blue  is  boiled,  a  strip  of  starched  paper  moistened  with 
very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid ;  if  iodine  is  present  the  paper  will  be  turned  blue. 
Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  also  adulterated  with  chalk,  gypsum  and  clay. 

Properties. — Pure  Prussian  blue  has  a  very  dark  blue  colour.  It  usually  occiu's  in 
hard  brittle  lumps  having  a  coppery  lustre  and  conchoidal  fractm-e.  It  is  very  hygro- 
scopic, inodorous,  tasteless  and  not  poisonous.  When  contaminated  with  alumina, 
clay,  &c.,  it  has  a  paler  colour  and  more  earthy  fracture.  As  a  pigment,  Prussian  blue 
possesses  gi'eat  body  and  covering  power.  It  is  extensively  used  both  alone  and  mixed 
with  other  colours.  With  chrome-yellow  it  forms  a  delicate  green  called  green 
cinnabar.  Respecting  the  reactions  of  Prussian  blue,  see  Cyanides  of  Iron 
(ii.  228). 

PEUSSIC  A.Ci'O.  Syn.  with  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Cyanide  ov  Hydrogkn 
(ii.  214). 

Pl&USSXIff  or  Frussicm.  A  name  applied  by  Graham  to  a  hypothetical  radicle, 
C^N-'  =  Cy'  or  Pr,  polymeric  with  cyanogen,  which  may  be  supposed  to  exist  in  the 
ferro-  and  ferricyanides  ;  e.g.  [Fe=  28],  ferroprussic  acid  =  (H-Fe)Pr  ;  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  (K'Fe")Pr,  &c.  &c. 

PHZIBH. AMITE.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  blende,  Zn"S  ;  also  to  a  variely 
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of  gothite,  Fe^O'.H-O,  called  also  sammct-blcnde,  both  of  which  occur  at  Przibram  in 
Bohemia. 

PSATYBIW.    ftyii.  with  Hartin  (iii.  14). 

S>SEl)DO-ACETlC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Butyracetic  Acid  (i.  688). 
PSSUSO-AZiBITE.    Syn.  with  Andesin  (i.  291). 
PSElTBO-ilXiKABTa'XlNr.    Syn.  with  Anchusin  (i.  290). 

PSEtTDO-APATITE.  Opaque  crystals  of  partially  decomposed  apatite  from  the 
Chuiprinz  mine  near  Freiberg. 

PSEUDOBXTTYIilC  AIiCOHOIi.    See  Tetrylic  Alcohols. 

PSEUDOCHKVSOXiXTE.    A  green  obsidian  from  Moldauthein  in  Bohemia. 

PSBUOOCEKAITJ.  A  name  given  by  Warington  and  Francis  to  an  amorpliuus 
neutral  fatty  substance  obtained  by  saponifying  beeswax  w:th  potash,  and  precipitating 
with  an  acid.    (Haudw.  d.  Chem.  vi.  682.) 

PSSUDOCXJSJAIIISJE.  (J.  Lakowski,  Rep.  Chim.  app.  iii.  77.)  — An  alkaloid 
obtained,  together  with  oleandrine, from  the  leaves  and  branches  of  the  oleander. 
{Nerum  Oleander).  By  exactly  precipitating  tlie  concentrated  aqueous  decoction  with 
tannic  acid,  washing  the  precipitate  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  then  treating  it  with 
aqueous  tannic  acid  for  a  short  time  only,  tannate  of  pscudo-curarine  is  obtained 
in  solution,  while  tannate  of  oleandrine  remains  behind. 

The  solution  of  the  former  is  boiled  with  finely  piilverised  litharge,  the  filtrate 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  the  residue  freed  froui  oleandrine  by  ether,  and  the  por- 
tion insoluble  in  that  liqiiid  is  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

On  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  p seudo- c u rar i n e  remains  as  a  yellowisli, 
tasteless,  inodorous  varnish,  very  soluble  in  Witer  and  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  etlier, 
and  non-volatile.  It  neutralises  strong  acids,  but  does  not  form  crystallisable  salts. 
The  solutions  are  precipitated  by  mercuric  and  platinic  chlorides.  Pseudo-curarine 
appears  to  have  no  action  on  the  animal  organism. 

The  tannate  of  oleandrine  left  undissolved  as  above  is  taken  up  by  ether  ;  and  the 
solution  is  treated  with  quicklime,  which  precipitates  tannic  acid  and  chlorophyll.  On 
leaving  the  filtrate  to  evaporate,  oleandrine  is  obtained  as  a  slightly  yellowish  resi- 
nous, very  bitter  substance,  slightly  soluble  in  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  iu 
ether.  It  appears  to  form  uncrystallisable  salts,  the  solutions  of  which  are  precipitated 
by  the  chlorides  of  gold  and  platinum.  Oleandrine  acts  as  a  local  irritant,  producing 
violent  sneezing,  vomiting,  purging,  and  intermittent  tetanus,  sometimes  with  fatal 
results.  When  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog  or  a  rabbit  it  quickly  destroys 
life. 

PSEUDODXAIiXiVIi-AXiCOHOZi.    See  Secondary  Alcohols. 

PSElTBO-ERVTHStlTJ.    An  old  name  of  ethylic  orsellinate  (p.  236). 

PSEUDOHEX'Sri.-AI.COHOXi  or  Dialhjlic  Monohydratc.  See  Secondary 
Alcohols. 

PSEUDO-HES&VS.-S'I.VCOXi  or  Diallylic  Dihydratc.  See  Secondary  Alcohols. 
PSBUBOI.BUCIWE.    See  Leucine  (iii.  582). 

PSEUSOXiXBETHEM-XTE.     Cu^P-O'.CuII-OMrO.     (See    Phosphates  of 

COFPER,  p.  riCil.) 

PSEUDOmAIiACHXTE.  Syn.  with  Phosphocalcite,  Cu'P^O"  SCuII-O^ 
(p.  561). 

PSEVnOTCORPH.  A  mineral  having  a  definite  form,  belonging,  not  to  the 
substance  of  which  it  actually  consists,  but  to  some  other  substance  which  has 
wholly  or  partly  disappeared.  Pseudomorjjhs  have  been  classed  under  four  principal 
neads : — 

1.  Pscudomorphs  hy  (dtcrativn  :  those  formed  by  a  gradual  change  of  composition  in 
the  species,  as  when  augite  is  altered  to  steatite. 

2.  By  snhsfitiition :  those  formed  by  the  replacement  of  a  mineral  or  other  substance 
which  has  been  removed,  or  is  gradually  undergoing  removal ;  e.  g.  the  petrification  of 
wood. 

3.  By  mcrustration :  those  formed  by  the  incrustration  of  a  crystal,  which  may  bo 
subsequently  dissolved  away,  the  cavity  often  being  subsequently  filled  by  infiltration ; 
e.g.  the  change  of  fluor-spar  to  quartz. 

•i.^St-y  faraniorplium :  those  formed  when  a  mineral  passes  from  one  dimorphous 
state  to  another  ;  e.g.  change  of  arx-agonite  to  calcspar.  (Sec  Geology,  Chemistry  of. 
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ii.  833-836;  also  Dana's  Mineralocjy,  i.  222,  wliere  a  table  of  pseudcmorphs  is 
given.) 

FSEVSOnXORPHITTX:.    See  MOEPHINE  (iii.  1051). 

PSEtTSO-ORCIN'.    Syn.  with  Ertthroma:n->'ITE  (ii.  504). 

PSETTSO-PROPTI.XC   AI.COHOX..    See  Tritylic  Axcohols. 

PSEVSOPHXTE.  A  serpentine-like  mineral  from  the  Zdjar  mountain  near 
Aloysthal  in  Moravia:  of  specific  gravity  =2'75 — 2-77,  and  containing,  according  to 
Hauer,  33-42  per  cent.  SiO^  15-42  A1^0^  34-04  MgO,  2-58  FeO,  and  12-68  water, 
■whence  the  formula  3(2MgO.SiO-)(Al'O^SiO')  +  SH^O.  (Kenngott,  Wien.  Akad. 
Ber.  xvi.  170.) 

PSEVX>OPimPVRxn'.    See  PuEPrEiN. 

PSSUDOQTJARTZXTE.    A  rock  occurring  in  the  Val-de-Tignes  (Tarentaise  in 

Savoy),  very  compact,  of  greyish  white  colour,  and  consisting  of  slender  laminae  inter- 
laced and  cemented  together  by  a  quartz-like  substance.  Specific  gravity  =  2-704. 
Contains  79-90  per  cent.  SiO-,  15-63  KVO\  0-44  Fe'O'.  trace  of  lime,  0-94  MgO, 
2-72K-O  (with  trace  of  soda),  trace  of  chlorine,  and  1-58  water.  (A.  Terreil,  Compt. 
rend.  liii.  120;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  1082.) 

PSEUDOQtrXN'Xn'E.  A  peculiar  base  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  Men- 
garduque  (Compt.  rend,  xxvii.  221)  from  a  cinchona  extract  of  unknown  origin.  It 
neutralised  acids  completely,  decomposed  ammonium-salts,  was  insoluble  in  ether  and 
in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol,  from  which  it  crystallised  in  irregular  prisms.  Its 
solution  in  chlorine-water  assumed  a  reddish-yellow  colour  on  addition  of  ammonia, 
whereas  quinine  similarly  treated  turns  green.  It  was  tasteless,  and  its  sidphate, 
which  crystallised  in  flat  prisms,  was  scarcely  bitter.  The  base  gave  by  analysis 
76-6  per  cent,  carbon,  8-15  hydrogen,  and  lO'S  nitrogen. 

PSEVDOSTEiLROPXSN'ES.  A  term  applied  by  Klotzsch  (J.  pr.  Chem. 
Iv.  242)  to  the  solid  crystalline  bodies  separated  by  reduction  of  temperature  from 
certain  volatile  oils  and  resin.s,  and  distinguislied  from  the  true  stearoptenes  by 
their  greater  solubility  in  hot  wafer ;  such  are  the  alyxia-camphor  trom  A/i/.ria  ai-o- 
inatica ;  geranium-camphor  from  Pelargonium  odorafissimu?n,  coumaviu,  the  camphor 
of  Anthoxanthun  odoratum  ;  auricula  or  primrose  camphor  from  Primula  Auricula,  and 
the  camphors  of  several  other  species  of  the  same  genus.  These  pseudo-stearoptenes 
often  separate  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  plants,  as  in  Primula  and  Ccropteris. 

PSEUD OSTEATXTE,    A  mineral  externally  resembling  tale,  filling  a  cleft  of 
the  serpentine  of  Bathgate  (Linlithgowshire).    It  is  brittle,  uuctuous  to  the  touch, 
has  an  uneven  fracture;  hardness  =2-2,  and  specific  gravity  =  2-469.    Two  analyses, 
a  by  Thomson,  b  by  Binney  (Edinb.  Phil.  J.  1862,  xvi.  55),  gave  : 
Si02.         A1203.        C.-iO.         MgO.       FeO.  H'O. 
a.       41-89       22-05       2-42       6  16       6  62       20-22    =  99-36 
h.       42-78       22-53       2-54       6  76       6  31       1868    =    99  60 
PSEUBOSUIiPUOCYAWOGETr.    Syn.  with  Persulphocyajnogen  (p.  380). 

PSEUBOTAXiCITE.  A  mineral  from  the  Val  d'Arbonne  (Tarentaise  in  Savoy), 
appearing  xmder  the  microscope  to  consist  of  greenish,  transparent,  crystalline  laminae 
and  small  pyramidal  quartz-crystals.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  greenish  colour, 
and  in  small  pieces  melts  easily  to  a  stony-vitreous  whitish  mass.  According  to 
Terreil  (Compt.  rend.  liii.  120)  it  contains  85-96  per  cent,  silica,  8-50  alumina,  1-40 
ferric  oxide,  0-77  lime,  1-31  magnesia,  and  2-66  potash,  with  a  trace  of  soda 
(=  100  60). 

PSEUBOTOXmrE,  The  name  applied  by  Brandes  to  a  light  yellow  poisonous 
extract  prepared  from  belladonna  leaves;  soluble  in  water  and  aqueous  alcohol,  inso- 
luble in  ether  and  in  absolute  alcohol,  precipitated  by  tinetm-e  of  galls  and  acetate  of 
lead,  coloured  green  by  iron-salts.  It  is  not  a  pure  substance,  and  owes  its  pioisonous 
action  to  the  presence  of  atropine.   (Handw.  vi.  683.) 

PSEUDO-URIC  ACID,  C=^H''N'0'.  (Sch  1  i ep er  and  B ay  er,  Instit.  1860,  p.  182; 
.Tnhi'c.-^b.  1>SG0,  p.  327.) — An  acid  obtained  by  the  action  of  potassium-eyanate  on 
dialuramide  (lu-amil).  Its  potassium-salt  is  deposited  in  the  crystalline  form  when 
dialuramide  (or  murexide)  is  heated  vnth  excess  of  potassium-eyanate  till  the  liquid  no 
longer  turns  red  on  exposure  to  the  air ;  and  on  mixing  the  solution  of  the  recrystallised 
.sjilt  in  potash-ley  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  pseudo-uric  acid  is  precipitated  as  a  white 
crystalline  powder  made  up  of  .small  prisms.  It  does  not  lose  weight  at  100°,  is 
tasteless  and  inodorous,  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  caustic 
alkalis.    It  decomposes  carbynates,  and  acetate?,  and  readily  yields  ;dloxaa  when 
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treated  with  nitric  acid.  When  suspended  in  water  and  heated  with  peroxide  of  lead, 
it  gives  otF  carbonic  anhydride,  and  yields  oxalate  and  pseudo-urate  of  lead,  but  no 
allantoi'n;  tlie  mother- liquors  probably  contain  oxalnrate  of  lead  as  well  as  urea. 

The  pseudo-urates  are  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  cor- 
responding hydrates,  carbonates,  or  acetates;  or  they  may  be  produced  directly  by  the 
action  of  dialuramide  on  the  corresponding  cyanates. 

The  amnonium-salt,  C^H*(NH')N^OMI-0,  crystallises  from  the  solution  of  the  acid 
in  hot  dilute  ammonia,  in  small  laminaj  or  bulky  needles,  which  are  not  more  soluble  in 
strong  than  in  dilute  ammonia,  and  do  not  take  up  an  additional  quantity  of  ammonia. 
It  does  not  give  up  its  crystallisation-water  till  heated  above  100°;  at  130°  it  turns 
red  and  gives  off  ammonia. — The  and«»;7i«e-««/fe  resemble  the  ammonium- 

salt. — The  potasdum-salt,  forms  small  shining  scales  whicli  do  not 

give  up  their  water  till  heated  above  140°,  and  decompose  and  turn  red  at  180°. — 
The  sodlum-salt,  C^H^NaN'0^2H-0,  forms  cauliflowei'-like  groups  of  prisms  easily 
soluble  in  hot  water,  and  giving  off'  their  water  of  crystallisation  at  140°.  From  its 
solution  in  caustic  soda  it  separates  in  the  amorphous  state,  but  without  change  of 
composition. 

The  h/iriiim-.salt,  C'"H"'Ba"N''0*.5IP0,  forms  spherical  groups  of  long  slender  needles. 
■ — The  calcium- salt  is  olitained  in  fine  prisms  on  pirecipitating  the  solution  of  either  of 
the  alkali-metal  salts  with  chloride  of  calcium. 

The  c7ipric,  mercurous,  mercuric,  and  lead-salts  are  also  erystallisable,  the  last  with 
1  at.  water;  the  silrcr-salt  is  very  easily  decomposiblc. 

PSSUUOVJSRATaiSJE.    C'^H^'-N^O^? — A  resinous  substance  obtained  from 

sabadilla-secils  :  also  called  J'cratrin-rcsiii,  and  Hcloninc  (from  Hclonias  officinalis,  the 
plant  supposed  to  yield  these  seeds).  It  is  prepared  by  treating  the  alcoholic  extract 
of  the  seeds  with  water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  adding  nitric  acid  by  drops  to  the  acid 
liquid,  decanting  the  solution  from  the  pitchy  substance  thereby  separated,  and  pre- 
ei])itating  with  potash.  The  resulting  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the 
yellow  resinous  mass  which  remains  on  evaporating  otf  the  alcohol,  is  treated  with 
water  to  extract  sabadiiline,  and  with  ether  to  extract  veratrine.  Pseud overatrine  then 
remains  behind.  It  is  a  brown  substance,  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  melting  at 
185°,  and  decomposing  at  a  higher  temperature,  with  evolution  of  nitrogenous  pro- 
ducts. It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  It  dissolves  in  acids, 
but  does  nut  neutralise  them.    (Gouerbe,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  lii.  362.) 

PSIXiOm£X>A.£X]B.    See  Manganese,  Oxides  op  (iii.  812). 

FSORiVXiEA.  The  midried  root  of  Psoralea  cscidenta  contains  0'63  nitrogen  and 
VGl  ash  (Payeu,  .Tahresb.  1849,  p.  708). — Psoralca  glandulosa  or  Ilex  paraijuai/cnsis 
is  the  plant  whose  dried  leaves  yield  Paraguay-tea  (p.  349).  According  toLenoble 
(J.  Pharm.  [3]xviii.  199),  this  substance  contains  a  peculiar  erystallisable  nitrogenous 
body  which  he  calls  psorcdlinc ;  but  it  is  doubtless  identical  with  caffeine,  which  has 
been  shown  by  Stenhouse  to  exist  in  the  dried  leaves  to  the  amount  of  11  to  1'2 
per  cent. 

PTSXiEYXi.  CH'. — A  radicle  supposed  by  Kane  to  exist  in  the  mesitylene- 
compounds :  thus,  trichloromesitvlene  C"H''CP  was  regarded  as  chloride  of  pteleyl, 
C^H'Cl. 

PTESXTAM'n'IC  ACra.  C^'IPW?  (Luck,  Jahrb.  pr.  Pharm.  xxii.  173; 
Gm.  XV.  500.) — All  aeiil  eoiitiiined,  together  with  tannaspidic  acid,  in  the  root  of 
Asyidium  Filix  mas.  When  the  coarsely  pounded  root  is  boiled  w-ith  alcohol  of  75  to 
80  per  cent,  and  the  decoction  is  mixed  with  water,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  pulverised  sulphate  of  sodium,  a  precipitate  is  formed  containing  the  two 
acids.  This  precipitate  is  collected,  washed  with  solution  of  sodic  sulphate,  pressed, 
again  triturated  with  water,  and  digested  for  half  an  hour  at  60° — 80-,  with  water 
containing  hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  ammonia  and  other  bases  are  removed.  The 
residue  washed  with  water,  dried,  and  exhausted  with  ether  free  from  alcohol,  yields 
a  solution  of  pteritannie  acid  and  a  residue  of  tannaspidic  acid.  The  ethereal  solutiim 
leaves  on  evaporation  a  black-brown  residue,  which  is  digested  with  distilled  mineral 
naphtha  as  long  as  the  oil  is  thereby  coloured  brown.  The  undissolved  powder  is 
collected,  pressed,  triturated  and  boiled  with  water,  the  resinous  cake  is  dissolved  in 
ether,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

Pteritannie  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  black-brown,  amorphous,  shining  mass,  yieldinga 
fawn-coloured  electric  powder.  It  is  tasteless,  but  has  a  faint  odour  and  slight  acid 
reaction;  insoluble  in  water,  but  st>luble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  The  alcoholic  solution 
forms  Ill-own  precipitates  witli  tlie  cliloi-ides  of  barium  and  calcium,  and  green  precipi- 
tates with  ferrous  and  ferric  salts.  With  b.isie  acetate  of  lead  or  with  excess  of  (he 
neutral  acetate,  it  foinii^  a  jirccipltiite  (.untaiiiing  C-'H-^PVO',  and  the  liquid  filtered 
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therefrom  yields  with  ammonia  a  precipitate  containing  2C^'H-*Pb"0'.Pb"H*0* ;  by 
precipitation  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  the  neutral  acetate,  an  acid  salt  is  formed 
containing  C2<H'-''Pb"08.C--'H™08  ? 

TetracMoropteritayinic  acid,  C^"'H^''C1^0',  is  a  light  loam-coloured  powder  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  into  water  containing  pteritannic  acid  in  solution.  It  reacts  with 
metallic  salts  like  the  latter.  The  alcoholic  solution  yields  -n-ith  basic  acetate  of  lead 
a  salt  containing  C''^'S:"'P\>"CVO^.'E:-0.—Hexchloro2)tentcmnic  acid,  C-'H-*C1«0»,  is 
obtained,  as  an  orange-coloured  powder,  by  the  action  of  dry  chlorine  on  pteritannic 
acid.  Its  alcoholic  solution  yields  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  a  precipitate  containing 
CH-PbTPO^H-O. 

So-called  Ethi/lpteritannic  acid.  When  a  solution  of  pteritannic  acid  in  absolute 
alcohol  is  boiled  with  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  a  purple-red  solution  is 
formed  which,  wlien  mixed  witli  a  small  quantity  of  water,  deiDOsits  a  black-red  resin 
containing  C^-H^O'^,  and  when  dropt,  with  agitation,  into  a  large  quantity  of  water 
yields  a  light  purple  powder  having  the  composition  C"H°'0'^.  Luck  regards  these 
products  as  containing  respectively  C'^--'Zr^^O'^  =  •2C-*H'*0\C'B'0  and  C'-H^'O'^  = 
'iC-'B'^0''.C"IPO.HO  ;  but  neither  of  them  has  actually  been  resolved  into  pteritannic 
acid  and  alcohol. 

PTlTA.XiIN'.  A  sulphuretted  albuminous  substance  contained  in  the  saliva  of  the 
parotid  gland ;  it  differs  in  some  of  its  reactions  from  albumin,  mucin,  and  casein. 
(Covacs,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xlii.  92.) 

PT"2'CHOTIS  ATOWAM".  An  umbelliferous  plant  growing  abiindantly  in 
Eajpootanah  and  otlier  parts  of  Central  India,  and  well  known  for  its  aromatic  and 
carminative  properties.  The  seeds,  which  resemble  those  of  the  caraway,  excepting 
that  they  are  much  smaller,  have  a  very  agreeable  odour,  like  that  of  thj-me-oil,  and 
when  repeatedly  distilled  with  water,  yield  an  essential  oil  amounting  to  5  or  6  per 
cent,  of  their  weight  and  consisting  of  a  hydrocarbon  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
holding  in  solution  a  camphor  or  stearoptene  identical  with  thjnnol  C'°II'^0  (q.  t'.). 
The  hydrocarbon  separated  by  fractional  distillation  and  purified  by  treatment  witli 
chloride  of  calcium,  potash,  and  potassium,  is  a  colourless  aromatic  oil  boiling  at  172°, 
and  having  a  density  of  0'85i  at  12^.  When  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields, 
not  a  crystalline  compound,  but  a  brown  mobile  liquid.  (Stenhoiise,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  xciii.  269  ;  scviii.  307;  Chem.  Soc.  Qu.  J.  ix.  234. — Haines,  Chem.  Soc.  Qu. 
J.  viii.  289.) 

PUCCSOTE.  A  doubtful  alkaloid  said  to  exist,  together  with  sanguinarine  and 
another  alkaloid,  called  porphyroxine,  in  the  root  of  Sanguinaria  canadensis.  (Gr.  D. 
Gibb,  Pharm.  J.  Trans.  [2]  i.  454.) 

See  Iron  (iii.  347). 

PUXSATlSilA-CATCPHOB.    Syn.  with  Anemonik  (i.  291). 

PumiCE.    See  Obsidian  (p.  169). 

PUBTAHIiSTB.    Syn.  -with  Poonahlite  (jj.  688). 

PUUICA.  The  root-bark  of  the  pomegranate  {Punica  Granatum)  yields  when 
air-dried,  13-22  per  cent.,  and  when  dried  at  100°,  15-02  per  cent,  ash,  containing 
4-75  K'-'O  (with  trace  of  soda),  48-87  CaO,  1-84  MgO,  0-76  Fe-0',  2-12  P-OS  3-29  SiO^ 
0-98  S0^  0-46  CI  and  38-75  CO'^.    (Spiess,  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  550.) 

FUNXCXN.  An  acrid  uncrystallisable  substance  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the 
pomcgranato  tree.    (Kighini,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  v.  298.) 

p-criSPXiS,  A.NXXtZN'E.    See  Anixute-dtes  under  Phestsxamini:  (p.  466). 

PURPIiE  or  CASSIUS.    See  Gold-pubpi.e  (ii.  938). 

PUKPXE  COPPEH.  Variegated  Copper.  Erubescite.  A  native  sulphide  of 
copper  and  iron  (ii.  78). 

PITRPZjE  CRlTORlir.    A  term  applied  by  Stokes  (Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  xiii.  357) 

to  the  colouring  matter  (cruorin)  of  the  blood  when  partially  deoxidised ;  in  its  more 
highly  oxidised  state,  it  is  called  scarlet  ci-uorin. 

PURPUKATBS.  Scheele,  in  1776,  observed  that  the  solution  of  lu-ic  acid  in 
nitric  acid  reddened  the  skin  and  left  a  deep-red  residue  when  evaporated.  Prout, 
in  1818,  obtained  this  colouring  matter  in  the  crystalline  form,  and  regarded  it  as  the 
ammonium-salt  of  a  peculiar  acid,  pmpuric  acid;  by  double  decomposition  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  other  metallic  piirpurates,  which  were  similarly  coloured.  He 
regarded  the  colourless  substance  which  is  sepai-ated  from  purpurate  of  ammonium  by 
strong  acids  (mm-exan)  as  purpuric  acid.    Liebig  and  Wohler  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
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xxvi.  319),  showed  that  Prout's  purpuric  acid  did  not  possess  tlie  property  of  forming 
coloured  salts,  and  so  could  not  be  considered  as  the  acid  of  the  pmrpurates;  further, 
tliey  regarded  Prout's  compound,  not  as  an  ammonium-s;ilt  but  as  an  amide,  and  pro- 
posed to  designate  it  murexide.  Lai.er  researches,  however,  by  i'ritzsche  (J.  pr. 
Cheni.  xvi.  380;  xvii.  42),  and  Beilstein  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cvii.  176),  tend  to  es- 
tablish it  as  a  true  ammonium-salt. 

Purpuric  acid  has  never  been  isolated,  being  decomposed  when  its  salts  are  treated 
with  a  stronger  acid.  Taking  the  formula  of  the  ammonium-salt  as  C'''H''N^O'^  = 
C''H'(NH')N^O'',  the  acid  i.s  represented  by  the  formula  CH^N^O".  Laurent 
(Compt.  rend.  xxxv.  629)  regards  it  as  murexanic  acid,  the  amic  acid  of  alloxantin  or 
murexic  acid.  Beilstein  considers  it  as  a  dibasic  acid,  and  regards  murexide  and  other 
normal  purpui'ates  as  acid  salts. 

Purpurates  are  all  distinguished  by  their  splendid  purple  coloiu- ;  many  are  gold- 
green  by  reflected  light. 

Pur -pur  ate  of  Ammonium  or  Mitr  c  x  id  c. — This  salt  is  formed  in  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances: — 1.  By  heating  dialurate  of  ammonium:  2C'I1''N^0'  +_  O  = 
(j«|£-.]Sf6o«  +  H-'O  (ii.  31.5).~2.  By  the  oxidation  of  dialuramide  by  the  oxides  of 
silver  or  mercury. — 3.  By  exposing  to  the  air,  or  adding  alloxan  to,  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  dialuramide:  CTl'N'O'  +  2N1-P  =  CIPN'^O"'  +  H-'O.— 4.  By  the  action 
of  ammonia  on  alloxantin  (i.  139). — 5.  By  exposing  to  the  air  an  ammoniacal  solution 
of  murexan.  A  solution  of  uric  acid  in  dilute  niti-ie  acid,  as  it  contains  alloxan  and 
alloxantin,  yields  purpuratc  of  ammonium  on  addition  of  ammonia.  It  is  by  this 
process  that  murexide  is  prepared  on  the  manufacturing  scale  for  use  in  dyeing. 
According  to  Beilstein,  the  best  method  of  preparing  murexide  is  by  the  action  of 
mercuric  oxide  on  diahu'amidc.  4  pts.  of  dialuramide  and  3  pts.  of  mercuric  oxide  are 
dissolved  in  30  to  40  pts.  of  water,  a  little  ammonia  is  added,  and  the  whole  is  boiled 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  filtered  off;  the  filtrate  on  cooling  deposits  crystals  of  murexide, 
the  quantity  of  which  is  increased  by  adding  carbonate  of  ammonium  when  the  liquid 
is  nearly  cool.  Gregory  prepares  it  by  dissolving  4  pts.  alloxantin  and  7  pts.  tetra- 
hydrated  alloxan  in  240  pts.  boiling  water,  and  adding  80  pts.  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonium.  Fritzsche's  method  of  adding  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nium to  a  boiling  solution  of  alloxan  probalily  d<'pends  upon  the  formation  of  alloxan- 
tin by  the  action  of  heat  on  the  alloxan-solution,  since  with  pure  alloxan  no  murexide 
is  obtained.  Gmelin  obtains  it  by  tiie  long-continued  action  of  dry  ammonia  on 
linely-pounded  alloxantin,  the  resulting  brown-red  mass  being  repeatedly  pulverised, 
and  exposed  anew  to  the  action  of  the  gas;  the  free  ammonia  is  then  removed,  and  the 
pro<luet  dissolved  in  as  little  hot  water  as  possible,  and  crystallised. 

Purpurate  of  ammonium  crj'stallises  in  four-sided  prisms,  which  are  garnet-coloured 
by  transmitted,  rich  gold-green  by  reflected,  light.  They  contain  1  at.  (6-i)4  per  cent.) 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  they  lose  when  heated  to  lOO"*,  or  when  dried  in  vacuo 
over  sulphuric  acid  ;  they  are  then  converted  into  a  brown-red  powder,  which  acquires 
under  the  burnisher  a  green  colour  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  cold 
water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  forming  a  splendid  p>urple  solution  ;  insoluble  in 
alcohol  or  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  of  purpurate  of  ammonium  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  or  svlplniric  acid,  murexau  being  f)recipitated,  while  the  supernatant 
liquid  contains  alloxan,  alloxantin,  urea,  and  ammonia.  Purpurate  of  ammonium 
dissolves  in  cold  potash,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  forming  an  indigo-blue  solution, 
which  is  decolorised  by  heat,  after  which  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  precipitates 
murexan.  Nitric  acid  converts  murexide  into  alloxan.  An  aqueous  solution  of 
murexide  is  decomposed  by  sidphiirct/cd  ht/droffcn,  murexan  being  precipitated,  whde 
the  supernatant  liquid  contains  alloxantin  and  dialurie  acid;  no  hyfh-osulphate  of 
ammonium  is  formed.  Heated  with  ci/aiiate  of  potassvim,  it  yields  pseudo-urate  of 
potassium  (p.  745). 

Various  formulae  have  been  proposed  for  purpurate  of  ammonium.  Liebig  and  Wcihler 
give  CH'^N^O';  Kodweiss,  C=*H'N<0' ;  Fritzsehe,  eH''N'=0^-\  That  adopted  by 
(imelin,  Gorhardt,  Laurent,  Beilstein,  &c.,  and  now  generally  accepted,  is  C'H'ISI'O''. 
The  following  ai-e  the  results  of  anal3'sis  : 


Fritzsctte 

B.ilst.'in 

Cilc. 

at  in;io. 

L.  Mild  W. 

al  1(10°. 

at  lfi(i°. 

96 

33-80 

38-96 

34-08 

34-4 

34-93 

34-18 

IP 

8 

2-82 

2-70 

3-00 

3-0 

2-83 

3-11 

84 

29-58 

36-34 

32-90 

31-8 

30-80 

30-35 

0" 

96 

33-80 

22-00 

30-02 

30-8 

31-44 

32-36 

C^H»N«0'* 

284 

100-00 

100-00 

100-00 

100-0 

100  00 

100-00 

Murexide  is  used  m  dyeing  for  the  production  of  various  shades  of  red,  purple,  and 
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yellow.  Its  solution  mixed  with  mercuric  salt«  produces  fine  red  and  purple  coloursou 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  and  leather;  and  with  zinc-salts  it  yields  orange  and  yellow  coloors. 
The  colours  thus  obtained  are  very  fresh  :ind  brilliant,  and  may  be  exposed  to  light 
without  fading  ;  they  are  however  excessively  sensitive  to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid, 
which  tarnishes  and  discolours  them  with  extreme  rapidity.  This  is  a  great  drawback 
to  their  employment  in  places  where  the  use  of  coal-gas  has  become  general. 

A  few  years  ago,  murexide  was  very  largely  used  for  dyeing  and  calico-printing,  the 
weekly  yield  of  one  factory  alone,  that  of  Mr.  Eumney  of  jNIanchester,  having  amounted 
to  no  less  than  12  cwt.  ;  but  it  has  since  been  nearly  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the 
aniline  colours.  {Report  on  Murexidc-dyeing  by  E.  Kopp,  Rep.  Cliim.  app.  i.  79; 
also  Hofmann's  Report,  1862,  p.  118.— Jaliresb.  1857,  p.  649  ;  1858,  p.  671;  1860, 
p.  752.) 

Pur23urate  of  Potassium,  CH'KN^O^  — Obtained  as  a  brown-red  crj^stalline 
powder,  wlien  concentrated  solutions  of  purpurate  of  ammonium  and  nitrate  of  potas- 
sium arc  mixed  together  ;  when  freed  fi'oni  murexide  by  boiling  with  nitre,  and  re- 
crystallised,  it  is  obtained  in  crystals  resembling  those  of  the  ammonium-salt,  but 
darker.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  water,  still  less  in  saline  solutions.  After  drying  at 
100°  it  loses  3-04  per  cent,  water  at  300°  (Fritzsche) ;  2-95  per  cent.  (Beilstein). 
The  deep  blue  colour  of  a  solution  of  murexide  in  cold  potash  appears  to  be  owing  to 
the  presence  of  a  basic  potassium-salt. 

The  sodium-salt,  CH^NaN^O",  is  obtained  like  the  potassium-salt. 

The  barium-salt,  C"'H'*Ba"N'°0'^,  is  obtained  by  precipitating  acetate  of  barium 
with  murexide.  It  is  a  dark-green  powder,  which  becomes  purple-red  when  triturated  ; 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  purple  solution.  At  100  •  it  loses  8-78  per  cent, 
water. 

The  strontium-  and  calcium-salts  are  similarly  obtained  with  nitrate  of 
strontium  and  chloride  of  calcium.    They  are  slightly  soluble  with  a  purple  colour. 
The  magnesium-salt  is  very  soluble,  with  purple  colour. 

The  lead-salt  has  not  been  obtained  piure.  Murexide  added  to  an  acid  solution  of 
acetate  of  lead  gives  a  red  solution  which  gradually  deposits  red  crystals  which  are  not 
homogeneous. 

Silver-salts. — The  mono-argentic  scdt,  C*II''AgN^O^,  is  obtained  when  a  rather 
dilute  solution  of  murexide  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  acidulated 
with  nitric  acid.  It  forms  crystals  resembluig  those  of  the  ammonium-salt ;  it  gives  off 
its  water  (571  per  cent.)  at  100°. 

A  di  argentic  salt,  C*H^Ag-N*0",  is  obtained  as  a  brown-red  powder  by  precipitating 
a  cold  saturated  solution  of  murexide  with  nitrate  of  silver.  AVith  ammoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver,  murexide  yields  a  deep  violet  precipitate  containing  C''H''Ag"N^0''.2Ag^0. 
(Beilstein.) 

A  solution  of  murexide  is  coloured  yellow,  but  not  precipitated,  by  trichloride  of 
gold  or  tetracldoride  of  platinum.    (Beilstein.)  F.  T.  C. 

Isopurpurates.  C"H'MN''0''  (iii.  433). — These  salts,  produced  by  the  action  of 
cyanide  of  potassium  (and  other  cyanides)  on  picric  acid,  have  the  same  composition 
as  the  purpurates,  and  resemble  them  very  closely  in  their  properties  ;  indeed  isopur- 
purate  of  ammonium  is  undistinguishable  from  murexide,  and  according  to  E.  Kopp 
may  be  used  for  dyeing  in  the  same  way  as  the  latter. 

IVEetapurpurates,  C'lPMN^O'.  (Pfaundlerand  Oppenheim,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim. 
1865,  ii.  99.) — The  potassium-salt,  OTPKN^O  ',  is  produced  by  the  action  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  on  dinitrophenic  acid,  and  differs  from  the  purpui-ate  or  isopurpurato, 
CH^'KN^O",  in  the  same  manner  as  dinitrophenic  acid  differs  from  trinitrophenic 
(picric)  acid,  that  is  to  say,  by  containing  1  at.  hydrogen  more,  and  1  at.  nitryl  less. 
It  is  prepared  by  dropping  a  solution  of  potassiimi-cyanide  heated  to  60°  into  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  dinitrophenic  acid,  and  separates  on  cooling  in  tho 
form  of  a  very  dark-coloured  crystalline  powder.  It  may  be  purified  by  washing 
with  a  small  quantity  of  cold  water,  recr'j'stallisation  from  warm  water,  then  pressing  it 
in  a  cloth  and  drying  over  oil  of  vitriol.  When  moist  or  in  solution,  it  is  very  unstable, 
being  decomposed  at  the  temperature  of  the  water-bath,  but  if  once  dried  in  the  air,  it 
maybe  heated  to  100°  without  decomposition;  at  that  temperature  it  retains  1  at. 
water  of  crystallisation,  which  it  gives  off  (7'31  per  cent.)  at  150°. 

The  solution  of  this  potassium-salt  gives  dark-brown  precipitates  with  most  metallic 
solutions  and  with  the  chlorides  of  barium  and  strontium.  The  silver-salt,  C'H^AgN'O' 
which  is  red  aud  has  a  green  metallic  lustre,  obstinately  retains  a  portion  of  tho 
potassium-salt  used  in  its  preparation. 

PURPUKEIW  or  PUKPURAMIXtS.    (Stenhouse,  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.  (1863) 
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xii.  633;  xiii.  145.- — Sehvit zenborgor  and  Schiffert,  Bull.  Soe.  indiistr.  de 
Mulhouse,  18G4,  p.  70  ;  Jahrcsb.  1864,  p.  543.) — A  prodiiet  formed  by  tlie  action  of 
ammonia  on  purpurin.  A  recently  prepared  solution  of  purpurin  in  ammonia  deposits 
purpurin  unaltered  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  ;  but  if  left  to  itself  for  a  day  or 
lieated  to  100°,  it  yields,  on  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a  dark 
violet-coloured  precipitate,  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  with  deep  violet  colour,  and  sepa- 
rates therefrom  in  crystals  resembling  murexide  (Schiitzonb org  and  Schiffert); 
in  dark  crimson  microscopic  needles,  exhibiting  a  fine  iridescent  green  colour  by  reflected 
light.  (Stenhouse.) 

Stenhouso  designates  this  substance  as  purpure'in  (from  its  analogy  to  orcein),  and 
represents  it  provisionally  by  the  foi'mula  C'''H"'N-0"' ;  Schiitzenborger  and  Schiffert 
regard  it  as  purpuramide,  and  as  formed  from  purpurin  (to  which  they  assign  the 
formula  C^^H'^O'),  according  to  the  equation,  C=»H'-0'  +  NH'  -  IPO  =  C^^H'^NO^ 
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The  analytical  results  leave  no  doubt  as  to  tlio  identity  of  the  two  products.  The 
formula  proposed  by  Sehiitzenberger  and  Schiffert  is  perhaps  the  more  probable  of  the 
two  (provided  their  formula  of  purpurin  is  correct),  though  it  does  not  agree  quite  so 
closely  with  the  analysis  as  the  other,  and  moreover  the  compound  has  not  been  shown  to 
possess  the  characters  of  an  amide.  Stenhouso  regards  the  formation  of  his  purpurein 
as  analogous  to  that  of  orcein  from  orcin  (p.  211),  that  is  to  say  as  depending  on  the 
joint  action  of  ammonia  and  oxygen  (he  exposed  a  solution  of  purpiu'in  in  dilute 
ammonia  to  the  air  for  about  a  month,  renewing  the  water  and  ammonia  as  they 
evaporated);  but  according  to  Sehiitzenberger  and  Schiffert,  the  formation  of  the 
ammoniacal  compound  of  purpiirin  does  not  depend  on  oxidation,  the  same  product 
being  obtained,  and  more  quickly,  when  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  heated  to  100°  in 
a  closed  vessel.  It  must  bo  observed  also  that  Stenhouse's  purpurein  was  obtained 
from  purpurin  prepared  from  madder  by  E.  Kopp's  process  (iii.  749),  which,  according 
to  Sehiitzenberger  and  Schiffert,  is  not  a  definite  product  (see  Puepukin). 

Purpurein  or  purpuramide  is  nearly  insoluljle  in  sulphide  of  carbon  and  in  cold 
dilute  acids,  slightly  soluble  in  ether  and  in  cold  water,  more  easily  in  hot  water,  very 
easily  in  alcohol  and  in  dilute  aqueous  alkalis.  From  its  solution  in  cold  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  is  precipitated  by  water  in  its  original  state.  Its  .solution  in  ether  or 
in  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid  exhibits,  according  to  Stokes,  absorption-bands  re- 
sembling those  of  purpurin  in  character,  but  differing  in  situation. 

The  aqueous  solution  of  purpurein  is  precipitated,  like  that  of  orcein,  by  chloride  of 
sodium.  It  forms  a  red  precipitate  with  chloride  of  zinc,  purple  gelatinous  with  mer- 
curic chloride,  dark  brown  with  nitrate  of  silver.  It  dyes  silk  and  wool  a  fine  rose-red 
or  amaranth-red  without  the  aid  of  mordants,  but  mordanted  vegetable  fabrics  are  not 
permanently  coloured  by  it. 

The  solution  of  purpurein  in  aqueous  alcohol  gives  witli  bro/iiine-ivotcr,  a  yellow 
amorphous  precipitate,  and  the  evaporated  filtrate  deposits  on  cooling  a  small  quantity 
of  a  brown  resinous  powder.  A  solution  of  purpurein  in  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1-35,  deposits  on  cooling,  scarlet  prisms  of  nitropurpurein,  insoluble  in  water,  ether 
and  sulphide  of  carbon,  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  soluble  in  hot  nitric  acid. 
(Stenhouse.) 

PITRPUREOCOBAIiTIC  SASiTS.  See  CoBALT-BASES,  Ammoniacal  (i.  1052). 
PURPURIC  ACID.    See  PurpueateS  (p.  747). 

PURPURin-.  C'H'O'  according  to  Debus  and  Stenhouse ;  C^^H'^O'  according  to 
Sehiitzenberger.  O.ryUzaric  acid  of  Debus;  Madder-purple  of  Jixmge  ;  Matiere  colo7-- 
ante  rose  of  Gaulthier  de  Claubry.  (Colin  and  Robiquet,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  xxxiv. 
244.  -  Gaulthier  de  Clanbry  and  J.  Persoz,  ihid.  xlviii.  69. — Persoz,  ilnd.  \i. 
110.— Runge,  ihid.  Ixiii.  282.— J.  Schiol,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ix.  74  ;  T)  ohus,  ihid. 
Ixvi.  351;  Ixxxvi.  117. — Wolff  and  Strecker,  ibid.  Ixxv.  1. — Roc  hied  er,  ihid. 
Ixxx.  321;  Ixxxii.  205.— Stenhous  e,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  xii.  633;  xiii.  145.— Sehiit- 
zenberger and  Schiffert,  Bidl.  Soc.  industr.  de  Mulhouse,  1864,  p.  70;  Jahresb. 
1864,  p.  642.— Sehiitzenberger,  Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  ii.  12.)— A  red  colouring 
matter  extracted  from  madder  by  the  same  processes  as  alizarin  (i.  113 ;  iii.  742),  and 
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separated  therefrom  by  its  greater  solubility  in  alum-liquor.  Debus  prepares  it  by 
adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  the  alum-solutions  from  which  the  alizarin  has  sepa- 
rated by  cooling,  and  boils  the  precipitate  which  forms  after  12  or  1-1  hours,  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  to  free  it  from  alumina.  It  is  then  washed  with  water  and 
recrystallised  from  alcohol.    For  other  processes,  see  Gmdina  Handbook  (xiii.  326). 

E.  Kopp  extracts  purpurin  from  madder  by  macerating  the  ground  root  in  dilute 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid,  mixing  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  heating  the 
liquid  to  30^  or  40°  (iii.  "49).  But  according  to  Schiitzenberger  and  SchifFert,  the  red 
or  orange-coloured  flakes  thus  precipitated  are  not  a  definite  compound,  but  may  be 
separated,  by  the  successive  use  of  alcohol  and  benzene,  into  purjnirin  or  oxyalizarin, 
QzojjiJO',  pseudopurpiu-in  or  trioxyalizarin,  C-°H'-0^  an  orange-red  colouring  matter, 
consisting  of  hydrate  of  purpurin,  C-^H'^O",  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  C-°H'-0", 
isomeric  or  polymeric  with  alizarin  (p.  751). 

Stenhouse's  method  of  extracting  pm-puriu  from  East  Indian  madder,  or  munjeet,  is 
described  under  Miinjistin'  (iii.  lOGl). 

Purpurin  exhibits  some  diversity  of  physical  properties  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  its  preparation.  From  strong  alco'iol  it  crystallises  in  red  needles ;  from 
weak  alcohol  in  soft  slender  orange-coloured  needles  containing  4'8  per  cent,  water, 
(C'H'^Ol^H'^O),  which  they  give  off  at  100°,  assuming  a  red  colour  (AVolff  and 
Strecker).  According  to  Schiitzenberger  and  SchitFert,  the  anhydrous  compound 
crystallises  from  hot  alcohol,  the  hydrate  from  cold  alcohol  (p.  751).  The  anhydrous 
compound  melts  when  heated,  and  sublimes  ■ndth  partial  decomposition,  leaving  a  car- 
bonaceous residue.  Eespectiug  the  optical  charactei's  of  its  solutions,  see  Light 
(iii.  638,  footnote). 

The  composition  of  anhydrous  pxirpurin  is  varirmsly  stated  by  Debus  and  by  Sten- 
house  on  the  one  hand,  by  Schiitzenberger  and  Schiflfert  on  the  other. 
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The  purpurin  analysed  by  Debus  was  obtained  from  ordiniry  madder  by  the  process 
above  described ;  that  of  Stenhouse  from  munjeet ;  that  of  Schiitzenberger  and  SehiflTert 
from  the  crude  purpurin  prepared  by  E.  Kopp's  process,  by  extraction  with  hot  al- 
cohol. The  formula  they  assign  to  it  represents  it  as  oxyalizarin,  alizarin  being  regarded 
as  C2"H«0''. 

Purpurin  is  more  soluble  in  wafer  than  alizarin,  and  forms  a  reddish  solution.  It 
dissolves  also  in  alcohol  and  in  fi/icr;  the  alcoholic  solutionis  redder  than  that  of 
alizarin.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  a  boiling  solution  of  ulum,  forming  a  liquid  of  a  beauti- 
ful pink  colour  with  yellow  fluorescence,  and  remains  dissolved  after  cooling,  whereas 
alizarin  is  deposited  from  the  same  solution  on  cooling.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  fuminq 
sulphuric  acid  also  dissolve  purpurin,  the  latter  decomposing  it  when  heated  to  200". 
It  is  less  easily  attacked  than  alizarin  by  nitric  acid ;  on  boiling  the  liqtiid,  phthalic 
and  oxalic  acids  are  formed.  Piirpurin  dissolves  in  caustic  alkalis,  and  at  the  boiling 
heat  in  sodic  carlmiate,  with  cherry-red  or  bright  red  colour,  whereas  alizarin  forms 
blue  solutions.  The  alkaline  solutions  of  purpui-in  decompose  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
the  colour  of  the  liquid  changing  from  bright  rod  to  reddisli-yellow,  and  ultimately 
disappearing  almost  entirely,  after  which  purpurin  can  no  longer  be  detected  in  the 
liquid  :  alizarin,  on  the  other  hand,  suffers  no  such  decomposition  (Schunck).  These 
characters,  together  with  the  peculiar  spectrum  formed  by  its  solutions,  suflBciently  dis- 
tinguish purpurin  from  alizarin. 

Purpurin  dissolves  in  ammoriia,  and  the  solution,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  or 
after  being  heated  to  100°  in  a  close  vessel,  deposits  purpurein,  on  addition  of  acids 
(p.  749). 

An  .alcoholic  solution  of  purpurin  forms  with  acetate  of  lead  a  purple  precipitate 
containing  46-6  per  cent,  lead-oxide,  agreeing  approximately  with  the  formula 
5C"'H"'Pb"0''.Pb"0,  which  requires  46-7  per  cent.   (AVolff  and  Strecker.  Debu,-:.) 

Compounds  of  pm-purin  with  jmtash  and  soda  are  obtained  as  nearly  black  crystal- 
line precipitates,  on  mixing  the  alcoholic  solutions  of  purpurin  and  the  alkalis.  On 
heating  these  compounds  to  l.")0°  with  ethylic  iodide  and  alcohol,  red  crystalline  grains 
are  obtained,  .slightlysoluble  in  alcohol  and  consisting  of  ethylpurpurin  C--H'"0'  = 
C2<'B:"(CTI^)0' (analysis  66  82  per  cent.  C  and  4-51  H;  cale.  67-34  C  and  4-08  H). 
(Schiitzenberger  and  Schiffert.) 
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Compoviids  obtained  from  EmUe  Kopiis  "  purpurin "  hj/  the  action  of  solvents 
(Scliiitzenberger  and  Schiffert).  This  crude  purpurin  is  partially  soluble  in  cold 
iilcoliol.  The  insoluble  portion  contains:  a.  Purpurin  or  oxy al izar i n  C-"H'-0', 
which  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol ;  and  /3.  Pseiidopurpurin  or  trioxy  alizarin 
C'^"H'-0',  which  is  insoluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  dissolves  in  hot  benzene  and 
crystallises  therefrom  in  slender  brick-red  needles.  The  cold  alcoholic  extract  con- 
tains :  7.  An  orange-red  colouring  matter,  consisting  of  hydrate  of  p)urpurin 
Q20JJ16Q9  ^  C-°H'^0'.2H-0  ;  and  5.  A  yellow  colouring  matter,  isomeric  with  alizarin 
(J20JJ12O6  The  latter  is  soluble  in  benzene;  the  former  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid,  but 
dissolves  very  easily  in  alcohol,  and  separates  therefrom,  sometimes  as  a  curdy  mass, 
sometimes  in  orange-red  lamin». 

The  centesimal  composition  of  the  three  last-mentioned  products,  as  determined  by 
analysis,  is  as  follows  : 
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Pseudopurpurin  and  hydi-ate  of  purpurin  are  converted  into  purpurin  by  sublima- 
tion (leaving  a  considerable  residue  of  charcoal)  or  by  heating  with  alcohol  to 
180'='— 200°. 

The  yellow  colouring  matter  sublimes  almost  -nithout  decomposition.  It  may  be 
produced  from  pui'purin,  pseudopurpurin  or  hydrate  of  purpurin,  by  heating  to  180° 
with  water  and  iodide  of  phosphorus,  or  more  easily  by  the  action  of  stannous  chloride 
on  a  boiling  alkaline  solution. 

Purpurin,  pseudopurpurin,  and  hydrate  of  pui-purin  impart  to  mordants  colours 
resembling  those  of  alizarin ;  the  tint  communicated  by  them  to  alumina-mordants 
is  more  reddish,  and  without  blue  reflex.  The  colours  produced  on  tissues  by  pur- 
purin and  its  hydrate  resist  the  action  of  boiling  soap-water  tolerably  well,  whereas 
those  formed  by  pseudopurpurin  are  completely  destroyed  thereby.  The  resistance  is 
therefore  nearly  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  the  colouring  matter. 
The  yellow  colouring  matter  produces  with  alumina-mordant  a  rather  dull  yellow, 
which  is  destroyed  by  soaping  and  by  immersion  in  a  bath  of  stannic  chloride. 
(Scliiitzenberger.) 

PITRPUKIWO.    Syn.  with  Poepobino  (p.  691). 

PiriaUEja.  A  yellow  colouring  matter  imported  into  Europe  from  India  and  China 
in  round  lumps  -n-eighing  tlu-ee  or  four  ounces,  brown  on  the  outside,  of  a  deep  orange- 
yellow  colour  within,  and  exhibiting,  according  to  Erdmann,  a  crystalline  structure. 
Respecting  its  origin,  various  and  contradictory  statements  have  been  made.  Accord- 
ing to  most  authorities  it  is  of  animal  origin,  and  is  deposited  from  the  urine  of  camels, 
elephants,  and  butfalos,  especially  after  the  animals  have  eaten  certain  plants  (the 
fruit  of  Mangostana  mcingifer  for  example) ;  according  to  others,  it  is  an  intestinal  or 
biliary  concretion  of  the  same  animals :  Stenhouse,  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  it  to  be 
a  vegetable  substance  prepared  by  evaporating  down  a  vegetable  juice  mixed  with 
magnesia.  Its  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  castoreum  is,  however,  in  favour  of 
the  former  supposition. 

Purree  serves  for  the  preparation  of  Indian  yellow,  a  fine  rich  durable  yellow 
colour  much  used  both  in  oil  and  water-colour  painting,  and  consisting  mainly  of 
euxauthate  of  magnesium  (see  Eitxanthic  Acid,  ii.  609) ;  according  to  Wagner,  it  also 
contains  alumina.  Indian-yellow  being  somewhat  costly  is  often  adulteratrd  with 
cheaper  yellow  pigments,  chrome-yellow  for  example.  According  to  M.  Ilaro.  juu.,  a 
colour  maker  in  Paris,  pure  Indian  yellow  burns  like  amadou,  leaving  a  comparatively 
small  residue,  whereas  the  adulterated  article  burns  more  slowly,  and  leaves  a  larger 
residue.    (Chiiiiic  dcs  Coulcvrs,  par  J.  Lefort,  Paris,  1856.) 

PtTRRElC  iLCXI>.    Syn.  with  Etjxanthic  Acid. 

PURS-EITOBIS.    Syn.  -n-ith  Euxanthone. 

S^CS.  A  pathological  product,  the  result  of  certain  diseased  actions  of  the  animal 
body.  Typical  pus,  "  laudable  "  pus,  is  a  thick  j'ellowish  liquid  of  the  consistency  and 
appearance  of  cream,  but  its  physical  and  chemical  characters  vary  exceedingly  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  tissue  from  which  it  comes  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  giving 
rise  to  it.  Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline,  but  sometimes  neutral  or  acid.  It  con- 
sists of  pus-corpuscles  floating  in  a  pus-serum  ;  the  separation  of  the  two  by  filtration, 
tiiough  tedious,  is  practicable. 
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The  protein-constituents  of  pus  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  studied.  The  serum 
contains  an  albumin  apparently  identical  with  that  of  blood-serum,  together  with 
globulin  or  myosin.  From  the  corpuscles  also  may  be  obtained  a  substance  possessing 
some  but  not  all  of  the  reactions  of  myosin  (Hoppe-Sey  ler,  Phys.  Cliem.  Analyse, 
p.  363).  In  many  but  not  all  specimens  of  pus  maybe  found  the  so-called  pyin,  which 
has  the  following  reactions.  It  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  acetic  acid,  the 
precipitate  being  insoluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent.  Nitric  and  hydrochloric  acids  give 
precipitates  readily  soluble  in  excess.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no  precipitate 
in  the  hydrochloric  acid  solution.  A  solution  of  pyin  is  imaltered  by  boiling.  Pyin 
closely  resembles  mucin  (said  to  be  found  in  pus  from  mucous  membranes),  differing 
from  it,  however,  in  being  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and  neutral  acetate  of 
lead.    Gelatin  and  ehondrin  have  been  found  at  times  in  pus. 

Among  the  fatty  bodies  always  present  in  pus  may  be  mentioned  cholesterin,  olein, 
palmitin  (the  last  two  also  in  combination  with  alkalis),  cerebric  and  glycero-phos- 
phoric  acid.  According  to  Fischer  (Med.  Cblt.  1865,  p.  22o),  the  only  fatty  body 
besides  cholesterin  in  good  fresh  pus  is  protagon,  whose  speedy  decomposition  gives 
rise  to  the  rest.  The  same  observer  also  states  that  butyric,  formic  and  valerianic 
acids  when  present  are  putrefactive  products.  Bodeker  found  in  specimens  of  pus,  a 
substance  called  by  him  cMorrodinic  acid. 

Sugar  and  urea  have  occasionally  been  found  ;  and  leucine  may  be  regarded  as  a 
constant  constituent  miloss  it  be  a  product  of  putrefaction  (Fischer).  Pus  from 
wounds  often  has  a  blue  colour,  very  distinctly  seen  when  dried  on  bandages,  &c. ;  this 
arises  from  the  presence  of  Py ocy anin,  which  may  be  isolated  in  the  following  way. 
The  bandages,  &c.  are  steeped  in  water  containing  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  and  the 
resulting  green  liquid  is  filtered,  partially  evaporated,  and  again  filtered.  The  filtrate 
is  shaken  with  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the  colouring  matter;  and  the  chloroform 
solution  is  treated  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until  it  turns  quite  red.  On  stand- 
ing a  red  aqueous  layer  separates  which  is  removed,  treated  with  caustic  baryta  until 
it  changes  to  blue,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  again  shaken  with  chloroform.  The  blue 
chloroform  solution  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  the  air.  Pyocyanin  crystallises  in 
needles  or  in  rectangular  flakes.  It  is  soluijle  in  chloroform,  alcohol,  and  water,  with 
difficulty  in  ether.  Acids  turn  it  red  ;  alkalis  restore  the  blue  colour.  Chlorine 
destroys  it.  After  the  separation  of  the  pyocyanin,  the  chloroform  retains  in  solution  a 
yellow  substance  called  pyosanthose,  which  remains  on  leaNnng  the  solution,  pre- 
viously freed  from  fat,  to  evaporate  spontaneously.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
obtained  in  groups  of  microscopic  needles.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  more 
soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzene.  Acids  turn  it  red,  alkalis  violet 
(Fordos,  Compt.  rend.  Ivi.  1128;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  657).  W.  B.  Herapath  finds 
indigo-blue  in  blue  pus  (Brit.  Assoc.  Trans.  1864,  p.  12-1). 

The  ashes  of  pus  consist  mainly  of  chloride  of  sodium,  with  alkaline  and  earthy 
phosphates,  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphate  of  calcium,  and  oxide  of  iron. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  pus,  as  might  bo  expected,  differ  widely.  The  following 
(Bibra)  may  be  taken  as  an  average.  In  1,000  parts:  water  862,  solids  138,  where- 
of albumin  91,  fats  and  cholesterin  12,  extractives  29,  salts  9. 

Masse  (Simon's  Chem.  Syd.  Soe.  trans,  ii.  692)  thus  compares  1,000  parts 


Pus-serum. 

Blood-serum, 

Water  .... 

890-00 

906-5 

Solid  residue 

110-00 

93-5 

Oi'ganic  constituents 

92-58 

85-7 

Chloride  of  sodium 

12-60 

4-6 

Carbonate  of  sodium  . 

2-22 

1-4 

Phosphate  of  sodium  . 

■32 

•9 

Sulphate  of  sodium 

•18 

•2 

Phosphate  of  calcium  . 

1-20 

0-7 

Carbonate  of  calcium  . 

•90 

M.  F. 

PUSCHKIM-ITS.  A  variety  of  lime  and  iron  epidote  from  the  Western  Ural, 
north  of  Katherincnburg.    (See  Epidote,  ii.  490.) 

PUTRAWGIKA..  Putrangira  EoxbHrghii,  an  East  Indian  plant,  yields  a  fat 
oil  melting  ;rt  -i-  31'=.    (Lepine,  J.  Pharm.  [3]  xL  16.) 

PUTRErACTIOW.  See  Fermentation  (ii.  623) ;  also  Ure's  Dktmiary  of  Arts, 
^■c.  (iii.  548). 

PYCurXTE.   A  massive  subcolumnar  variety  of  topaz  (3.  v.). 


PYCNOMETER 
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PVCN'OMET&R.    An  instrument  for   dt'termining  the  wpeeifie  gravities  of 
aerated  mineral  waters.    (Fresenius,  Zeitschr.  Anal.  Chem.  i.  178.) 
PYCSrOTROPE.    See  Serpentine. 
PYIN.    See  Pus. 
PYOCYAKTIW.       )     g  p 
PYOXAIO-THOSE.i     (see  j-us  ^p. 

PYRACOSTXTIC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Itaconic  Acid. 

PYRAZiIiOIiXTE.  The  name  of  a  serie.s  of  decomposition-products  of  augite  and 
occasionally  of  hornblende,  consisting  mainly  of  magnesiau  hydrosilicates.  They 
blacken  when  heated,  then  burn  white  if  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  give  off  water 
having  an  empyreumatie  odour,  due  to  tlie  presence  of  organic  matter.  When  very 
strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  they  become  rounded  on  the  edges  only.  The 
pyrallolite  of  StorgSrd  is  converted  by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  with  incipient  tumefac- 
tion and  decomposition  of  the  organic  matter,  first  into  a  reddish,  then  into  a  black 
powder.  The  same  decomposition  appears  to  be  produced  also  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
for  the  mineral  after  being  treated  with  it,  is  no  !onT;er  blackened  by  the  strong  acid. 

Pyrallolites  have  been  analysed  by  Nordenskiuld  (Schw.  J.  xxxi.  386),  Arppe, 
Furiihjelm,  Euneberg  and  Selin  (Anal,  af  Finsk.  Min.  p.  35),  and  Eischof 
{Lehr/iiich  d.  Chon.  Geolcg.,  i.  516). 

a.  From  KuUakalkbruch  :  Kimite.  Green  or  blue-green  ;  partly  still  exhibiting 
distinct  augite  structure.  Specific  gravity  =  2-7.  Hardness  =  3 — 4  (Euneberg). — 
b.  Takvedaholm,  in  calcspar.  Green  ;  filjrous.  Specific  gravity  =  2*70.  Hardness 
=  3 — -1  (Arppe). — c.  Skrabbole,  in  qiuirtz.  Green,  fibrous  or  granular.  Specifie 
gravity  =  2-73.  Hardness  =  2  —  3  (Arppe). — d.  Haapakyla;  greenish,  loosely  gran- 
ular aggregate  in  calcspar.  Specific  gravity  =  2'61  (Arppe). — c.  KuUakalkbruch; 
white,  with  augitic  structure.  Hardness  =  3 — 4  (Arppe). — ;/'.  StorgSrd,  Pargas  (Nor- 
denskiold. — g.  FrugSrd;  light-brown  or  yellow-grey  columnar  masses  eleavable  in 
one  direction.  Specific  gravity  =  2  66.  Hardness  =  3  (Arppe). — //.  KuUakalkbruch; 
white,  earthy  (Selin). — i.  From  the  same  ;  greenish-white,  earthy  (Furuhjelm). 

a.  b.          c.  (1.  e.          /.          g.  h.           i.  k- 

Silica    .       .      .  48-88  65  17  5.V92  57  49  56  9  56-02  63-87  58-87  66-18  76-J3 

Alumina      .       .    0-48  M3        1-55  l-ll  1-4  3-38        0-34  1-79  087  179 

MaRiiesi.l      .       .  24-72  G-85  26-12  30  05  28-7  2:!-38  23-19  1«  39  18-77  11-6') 

J.inie     .       .       .  10-69  6-a3        6-34  2-90  3-9  5-.58        3-74  11-72  6-.53  2-56 

Fern.us  oxide      .    1-55  21-45        1-86  l-'26  0-6  0-89        2-. 8  0  57        1  S3  0-72 

Mang.-iMous  ..xide    5-76  0  09        1-68  0-G9  .    .  0-99 

L,,„JatIOO°   3-58  1      ...  „.,  ^  C  3-05 

t  on igiiitioii.  12-33  9-15        7-56  7-30  8-5  .5-485  <  4  05 


99-41     100-17     101-03     100-80      100-0      99-90     100-64     100-12      99-66  100-05 

These  analj'ses  appear  to  indicate  a  gradual  transition  from  the  composition 
M^O.SiO^.ll-O  to  M-'O.-lSiO^.H'-'O,  the  silica  being  partially  also  replaced  by  alumina. 

PYRAM'TXniON'XTE.    Syn.  with  Kermesite  or  Bed  Antimony  (iii.  446). 

PYRARGXIiXiXTE.  A  silicate  occurring  in  the  granite  of  Helsingfors,  Finland, 
in  prismatic  forms  with  indistinct  cleavage.  Hardness  =  3-5.  Specific  gravity  = 
2-5.  It  is  partly  black  or  bluish,  liver-brown  or  dull  red,  with  a  dull  resinous  lustre  ; 
has  an  argillaceous  odour.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  but  becomes  slightly  glazed 
in  a  strong  heat.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Contains,  according  to  N orde ns - 
kiold's  analysis  (Berz.  Jahresb.  1833,  p.  174)  : 

SiO-.  Al^O'.      Fe=03.       MgO.        K=0.        Na=0.  H'O. 

43-93       28-93       5-30       2-90       1-05        1-85        15-47     =  99-43 
The  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  an  altered  dichroi'te  (ii.  320),  containing  §  of  the 
strong  bases  of  that  mineral.  (Bischof.) 

PYRARGYRITE.  Dark-red  silver  ore.  Biihr/  sdver.  Black  silver.  Acrosite. 
Arpi/ri/throse.  Dirnkhs  Biiihgiiltigir:.  AntiinoDsilhcrhlevde.  Argent  an/imonie  sidfiire, 
Argeritum  ruhrum. — Native  sulphantimonite  of  silver,  occurring  in  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals, in  which,  for  the  rhombohedron  E,  the  principal  axis  =  (1-7945,  and  the  angle 
E  :  E  in  the  terminal  edges  =  108°  20'.  The  crystals  are  chiefly  prismatic,  formed 
by  the  combination  of  coP2  with  E  and  other  rhomboliedrons  and  scalenohedrons. 
(For  figures,  see  Dana,  ii.  77,  78.)  Cleavage  rather  imperfect  parallel  to  E.  Twins 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  The  mineral  is  also  found  massive,  with  granular  struc- 
ture, sometimes  impalpable.  Hardness  =  2 — 2-5.  Specific  gravity  =  5-7 — 5'9. 
Translucent  to  opaque,  with  metallic  adamantine  lustre  and  black  colour,  sometimes 
approaching  to  cochineal-red.  Streak,  cochine.al-red.  Fracture,  conchoidal.  Sectile, 
yielding  readily  to  the  knife.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  melts  and  gives  out  fumes  of 
antimony,  and  on  charcoal  ultimately  leaves  a  globule  of  silver.  Dissolves  in  hut 
nitric  acid,  leaving  sulphur  and  antimonious  oxide. 
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Analyses : — a.  From  Andreasberg  in  the  Hartz  (Bonsdorf,  Scliw.  J.  xsxiv.  235). — 
h.  From  Mexico  (Wohler,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxvii.  157). — c.  From  the  Mularoehe 
mine  near  Zacatecas  in  Mexico.    (Biittger,  Bamm.  Mineralch.  p.  83.) 

Calculalion.  Analyses. 

t  '        ^'  N 

S'  96  17-77 

Sb  120  22-28 
Ag3       324  59-95 


/•■■■ 

a. 

b. 

1773 

18-0 

17-76 

23-26 

21-8 

24-59 

58-96 

60-2 

57-i5 

100-00 

100-00 

99-80 

Ag^SbS'     540  100-00 
The  formula  may  also  be  -written  3Ag-S.Sb^S'. 

Pyrargyrite  occurs  also  in  Saxony,  Norway,  Hungary,  at  Guadalcanal  in  Spain,  and 
in  Cornwall.  In  Mexico  it  is  -worked  extensively  as  an  ore  of  silver.  A  light-red 
silver  ore  from  Andreasberg  -was  found  by  Zincken  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  A  grey  ore 
from  the  same  locality  contains  both  arsenic  and  antimony,  and  may  be  miargyrite 
(iii.  1010). 

Pyrargyrite  occurs  like  proustite  (p.  739),  changed  to  silver-glance,  Ag-S*,  also  to 
pyrites.  (Dana.) 

P YEEIiiilM-.  A  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to  the  mobile  oil  obtained  by  dis- 
tilling with  water  several  of  the  empyreumatio  oils  resulting  from  the  di-y  distillation 
of  organic  bodies,  such  as  oil  of  -wax,  amber,  bones,  &c. 

PITRSTJAZTE.  A  variety  of  iron-lime-garnet  (ii.  772),  black  or  greyish -black, 
often  with  semi-metallic  lustre. 

PVH.ZIO'E:.  C'''H'2?  (Laurent,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [9]  Ixvi.  136.)— A  crystalline 
hydrocarbon,  obtained,  together  -with  chrysene,  by  the  dry  distillation  of  fats,  resins, 
and  coal.  To  prepare  it,  the  ethereal  liquid  -which  has  served  for  the  extraction  of 
chrysene  (i.  958),  is  exposed  to  the  temperature  of  a  freezing  mixture  ;  the  pyrene  is 
then  deposited  in  the  crystalline  state. 

Pyrene  crystallises  from  alcohol  in  microscopic  rhombo'idal  laminae,  very  much  like 
anthracene.  It  is  tasteless,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  -water,  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  in  ether;  melts  between  170°  and  180°,  and  solidifies  in  a  crystalline  foliated 
mass.  At  a  higher  temperature  it  volatilises  -without  decomposition.  It  is  carbonised 
by  sulphuric  acid.  It  gave  by  analysis  93-18  per  cent,  carbon  and  6-11  hydrogen; 
the  formula  C'^H'-  requires  93-7  carbon  and  6-3  hydrogen. 

Buiitropi/rem,  C'*H'°(NO^)^  is  formed  by  the  action  of  -warm  nitric  acid  on  pyrene, 
as  a  thick  brown  oil,  -which,  after  washing  -with  -water,  dries  up  to  a  very  brittle  resin 
having  the  colour  of  gamboge  but  redder  ;  it  melts  in  boiling  alcohol. 

PYRETHRITT.  This  name  -was  given  by  Parisel  to  a  soft  resin  extracted  by 
alcohol  and  ether  from  Ecidix  Pyrethri,  -which  ho-wever,  according  to  Eoene,  is  not  a 
definite  substance.  The  latter  found  in  the  root  0-25  per  cent,  of  a  resin  insoluble  in 
potash,  1-60  of  a  brown  acrid  oil  soluble  in  potash,  0-35  of  a  yellow  oil  soluble  in  potash, 
9-40  g-um,  57-70  inulin,  7-60  salts,  19-80  vegetable  fibre,  and  traces  of  tannic  acid. 
The  two  oils  and  the  resin  together  constitute  Parisel's  pyrethrin. 

The  flower-heads  of  Fyrethrum  carnenm  -which,  -when  pulverised,  form  the  "  Persian 
insect-powder"  contain,  according  to  J.  Hanamann  (Vierteljahrs.  pr.  Pharm.  xii.. 
622),  neither  a  narcotic  base  nor  santonin.  The  action  of  the  powder  is  probably  due 
to  a  pale  yello-w  essential  oil,  which  has  a  pungent  odour,  produces  headache,  and  kills 
or  stupefies  small  insects. 

p-ffKCJOM.    A  dingy  variety  of  Sahlite.    (See  Augite,  i.  474.) 

P-STBIISINE.  CTPN.  (Anderson,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  xvi.  4 ;  also  xx.  [2]  247  ; 
Phil.  Map.  J.  [4]  ii.  257;  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxx.  55;  Jahresb.  1851,  p.  478. — 
0.  Grev.  Williams,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  [4]  viii.  24  ;  also  Ed.  Phil.  Trans,  sxi.  [2]  315; 
Chem.  Gaz.  Nov.  1,  1855.— Church  and  0-wen,  Chem.  Ne-ws,  ii.  146  ;  Phil.  Mag.  [4] 
XX.  110.) 

Abase  discovered  by  Anderson  in  his  investigation  of  bone-oil.  Subseq^iently  found 
by  C.  G.  Williams  among  the  bases  in  the  tar  obtained  by  distiUation  of  the  bituminous 
shale  of  Dorsetshire.  Traces  of  a  base  having  the  same  composition  -n-ere  observed  by 
C.  G.  Williams  among  the  alkaloids  produced  by  destructive  distillation  of  cinehonine. 
Found  by  C.  G.  Williams  in  coal  naphtha,  also  by  Church  and  Owen  in  the  tar  of  peat. 
It  is  produced  artificially  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  azodinaphthyldiamine. 
(Perkin,  Chem.  Soc.  J.  xviii.  9.) 

Preparation. — Precisely  the  same  operations  are  necessary  as  in  the  case  of  picoline 
(p.  637),  except  that  in  the  fractional  distillation  the  portion  distilling  at  117°  is  to 
be  collected  instead  of  that  -which  boils  at  140°. 
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Properties. — Pyridine  is  a  colourless  mobile  liquid,  liaving  a  most  powerful  and 
peculiar  odour  closely  resembling  that  of  picoline,  and,  like  that  alkaloid,  causing  a 
bitter  taste  in  the  mouth  and  back  of  the  tlu'oat.  It  fumes  on  the  approach  of  a  rod 
dipped  in  hydrochloric  acid,  even  more  strongly  than  picoline.  Its  solution  in  water 
behaves  with  bleaching  powder  like  picoline.  Its  specific  gravity  at  0°  is  0'9868.  It 
precipitates  the  salts  of  zinc,  iron,  manganese,  and  aluminium  in  the  cold,  nickel-salts 
only  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  the  precipitate  dissolves  in  excess.  In  solutions 
of  copper  it  gives  a  pale  blue  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  base  with  a  deep  blue 
colour,  not  distinguishable  from  that  produced  by  ammonia.  It  has  a  strong  tendency 
to  form  crystallisable  double  salts.  It  boils  steadily  at  about  117°.  The  density  of 
its  vapour  was  found  to  be  2'91  ;  theory  requires  2'734.  The  excess  of  the  experi- 
mental over  the  theoretical  numbers  arose  from  the  presence  of  traces  of  picoline. 
(Anderson.)  The  refractive  indices  of  a  .'specimen  of  pyridine  from  Dr.  Hofmann's 
lalioratory  were  found  by  Gladstone  and  Dale  to  be  : — for  A,  1-4910  ;  D,  r5030  ;  H, 
r.5387,  the  temperature  at  the  time  of  the  experiment  being  21-5'-'. 

Pyridine  is  soluble  in  water  in  all  proportions,  and  is  difficult  to  obtain  absolutely  dry. 
(Anderson.) 

Decompositions. — Pyridine,  like  its  liomologues,  is  exceedingly  stable  and  resists  the 
action  of  oxidizing  agents.  It  may  be  boiled  with  monohydrated  nitric  acid,  or  with 
chromic  acid  without  decomposition,  and  treatment  with  nitric  acid  is  to  be  resorted  to 
as  a  means  of  purification  wlien  the  base  is  contaminated  with  empyreumatic  matters 
(Anderson). — 1.  Chlorine  acts  on  pyridine  in  the  same  manner  as  on  picoline  (An- 
derson).— 2.  AVhen  hrominc-water  is  gradually  added  to  a  solution  of  pyridine,  the 
liquid  becomes  muddy,  and,  as  the  quantity  of  bromine  increases,  an  abundant  preci- 
pitate appears,  and  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  the  form  of  a  reddish  mass 
of  a  more  or  less  resinous  appearance.  This  substance  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  AVhen  boiled  with  water,  it  melts  and  emits  an  odour 
resembling  that  of  bromine.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  liberating  bromine. 
Potash  decomposes  it  also,  liberating  the  base.  From  these  reactions,  Anderson  con- 
cludes that  the  substaneeis  a  direct  compound  of  pyridine  wath  several  atoms  of  bromine. 
Dry  pyridine  thrown  into  dry  broniine-vap>our  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  whicli 
dissolves  in  water,  leaving  an  insoluble  matter  probably  analogous  to  the  comp(juu(l 
piroduced  in  the  same  manner  by  acting  on  pyridine  or  picoline  with  dry  chlorine 
(Anderson). — 3.  When  pyridine  and  tincture  of  iodine  are  mixed  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath,  a  dark  bx-own  mass  is  left,  partially  soluble  in  water,  lea\'ing 
some  brown  crystals ;  they  are  easily  decomposed,  and  appear  to  be  similar  in  charac- 
ter to  the  iodine- compomids  of  the  fixed  bases.  The  watery  solution  contains  hydrio- 
date  of  pyridine  contaminated  with  a  basic  impurity  which  may  be  removed  by  animal 
charcoal.    (Anderson.)  " 

Pyridine  .'salts.  IhjdrocMorate  of  pyridine,  C^'H'^N.HCl. — When  hydrochloric  acid 
saturated  with  pyi-idine  is  evaporated  on  the  water-bath,  the  syrupy  fluid  on  cooling 
gradually  becomes  converted  into  a  hard  radiated  mass  of  crystals.  The  salt  deli- 
quesces in  moist  air.  It  sublimes  unchanged  at  a  high  temperature.  It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  but  less  so  than  in  water  ;  insoluble  in  ether.  (Anderson.) 

Acid  sidphatc  of  pyridine,  C^H^N.H'SO''. — When  sulp>huric  acid  is  mixed  with  exees.s 
of  pyridine  and  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  a  deliquescent  crystalline  mass  is  left, 
soluble  in  all  proportions  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether.  (Anderson.) 

Hydriodate  of  pyridine,  C^H^N.HI.  =  Tabular  crystals,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  water,  but  not  deliquescent.  (Anderson.) 

Hydrohromate  of  pyridine,  C'^H^N.lIBr. — A  deliquescent  salt  obtained  in  acicular 
crystals  on  evaporating  its  solution.  (Anderson.) 

Nitrate  of  pyridine,  C^H^N.HNO^. — Easily  obtained  by  mixing  nitric  acid  and  py- 
ridine. If  the  acid  be  concentrated,  and  the  base  dry,  or  nearly  .so,  much  heat  is 
evolved,  and  the  mixture  solidifies  into  a  mass  of  short  needles,  which  after  pressure 
between  folds  of  filtering  paper,  resembles  loaf-sugar.  The  salt  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  water  or  boiling  spirit ;  the  latter  is  to  be  preferred.  On 
cooling  it  is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  fine  needles  an  inch  long,  even  when 
operating  on  a  very  small  scale.  Sometimes  it  is  obtained  in  short  thick  prisms.  It 
is  not  deliquescent,  but  extremely  soluble  in  water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 
Heated  in  a  retort  it  melts,  and,  if  the  temperature  be  raised  gradually,  sublimes  in 
a  white  woolly  mass  ;  but,  if  briskly  heated,  it  distils  in  the  form  of  a  thick  oily  liquid, 
which  .solidifies  to  a  mass  of  acicular  crystals.  Heated  on  a  platinum  knife,  it  takes 
fire,  and  burns  with  great  briUianey  and  a  rapidity  almost  amounting  to  deflagration. 
(A  n d  erson.) 

Chloraurctte  of  pyridine,  C'H-'^N.HCl.AuCl''. — A  fine  lemon-yellow  ci-ystalline  powder, 
immediately  deposited  on  adding  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  to  a  solution  of  hydro- 
chlorate  of  pyridine.    It  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  and  is  deposited  on  cooling  ■. 
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in  fine  yellow  needles,  little  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (An- 
derson.) 

Chlornplatinate  of  pyridine,  2(C5H^N.HCl).Pt"Cl^ — A  solution  of  the  hydrochlorate 
of  pyridine  mixed  ■with  solution  of  tetrachloride  of  platinum,  deposits  flattened  prisms 
easily  soluble  in  boiling  water,  less  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether. 

Products  of  decoinposition  of  Chluroplafinate  of  Pi/ridine. — When  chloroplatinate 
of  pyridine,  free  from  excess  of  platinic  chloride,  is  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and 
the  solution  kept  boiling  for  five  or  six  days,  it  is  entirely  converted  into  a  sub- 
stance resembling  sublimed  sidplmr  in  appearance.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
acids,  but  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  pyridine 
being  evolved.  The  sulphur-like  body  is  the  hydrochlorate  of  a  platinum-base  analo- 
gous to  platinamine ;  it  has  therefore  received  the  name  of  platino-pyridine.  Its  for- 
mation consists  simply  in  the  expulsion  of  one  atom  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  one  atom 
of  the  chloroplatinate,  thus  : — 

2(C=H*N.HCl)Pt"Cl*    =    C"'H=PtN2.4HCl  +  2HC1. 

If  the  boiling  be  arrested  before  the  entire  conversion  of  the  chloroplatinate  into  the 
alt  just  described,  beautiful  shining  plates  are  deposited.  They  consist  of  a  double 
salt  formed  by  the  union  of  one  atom  of  the  dihydrochlorate  of  platino-pyridine 
with  one  atom  of  the  original  platinum-salt.  (Anderson.) 

When  chloroplatinate  of  pyridine  is  boiled  with  excess  of  pyridine,  the  liquid 
becomes  dark  coloured,  and  on  evaporation  to  dryness  in  the  water-bath,  and  addition 
of  water,  a  dark  solution  is  obtained,  and  a  crj'stalline  residue  left.  This  substance 
is  the  hydrochlorate  of  another  platinum-base,  platosopyridine,  analogous  to  platos- 
amine.    The  salt  has  the  formula  (C^H^N)==.Pt"CP  or  C"'H:TtN-.2HCl. 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Pyridine. 

TVIethyl-pyridike. — ^This  compound  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

Ethyl-pyridine. — The  free  bases  of  this  class  undergo  decomposition  when  warmed. 
(See  Ethyl-picoline,  p.  639.) 

Hydriodate  of  Ethyl-pyridine,  C'H'N.HI. — Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
corresponding  picoline  base,  and  of  similar  properties. 

Chloroplatinate  of ^  Ethyl-pyridine,  2(C'H»N.HCl)Pt"CR — Beautiful  garnet-coloured 
rliomboidal  plates  with  bevelled  edges,  easily  obtained  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
even  when  operating  on  very  small  quantities.    (Anderson.)  C.  G.  AV. 

PVRITSS.  A  mineralogieal  name  including  various  metallic  sulphides,  chiefly 
those  of  copper  and  iron. 

Arsenical  pyrites  includes  the  two  species,  leucopyrite,  FeAs^,  and  mispickel, 
EeAs^  FeS=  (iii.  368). 

Copper  pyrites  is  Cu^S.Fe^S'  (ii.  77). 

Iron  pyrites,  FeS',  includes  the  yellow  or  cubic  species,  and  white  iron  pyrites  or 
mareasite,  which  crystallises  in  trimetrie  forms  (iii.  402).  Varieties  of  the  latter  are  : 
Eadiatcd  pyrites,  including  the  radiated  masses  and  more  simple  crystals  ;  spar  pyrites, 
the  niacled  crystals;  Acpai'i'e  ^(/rites,  the  decomposed  liver-brown  monometric  crystals 
originally  consisting  of  yellow  iron  pyrites,  also  certain  hexagonal  pseudomorphs  ;  cocks- 
comb pyrites,  the  crest-like  aggregations  of  mareasite ;  cetlidar  pyrites,  the  cellular 
varieties  formed  by  the  decompo.sition  of  crystals  of  galena  which  contained  films  of 
pyrites  between  its  layers. 

Magnetic  pyrites  or  pyrrhotin  is  generally  Fe'S' (iii.  402). 

■{Tin  pyrites  is  Cu=S(SnSlFe=S').    See  Tin. 

Variegated  pyrites  or  erubescite  is  FeS.2.Cu'S  (ii.  78). 

The  native  sulphides  of  copper  and  iron  are  extensively  used  for  the  extraction  of 
sulphur  and  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  (see  Richardson  and  Watts's 
Chemical  Technology,  vol.  i.  Pt.  3  and  Appendix). 

PTBOACETZC  SPIRIT.    Syn.  with  Acetone. 

^TROii.XiIZA.RIC  A.CTO.    Syn.  with  Phthalic  ANffTDHiDE  (p.  631), 
PYROBEIO'ZOIiITI'S.    Syn.  with  Lophine  (iii.  733). 

.PYROCAiaPHRSTIC  ACID.  C'"H'-'0^  (Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
exxvaii.  77  ;  Jahresb.  1863,  p.  397.) — An  acid  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
camphretic  acid,  one  of  the  products  of  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  camphor. 
When  camphor  is  heated  with  10  or  12  pts.  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-34,  the 
liquid  cohobated  as  long  as  any  action  goes  on,  the  product  freed  as  completely  as 
possible  by  repeated  evaporation  from  camphoric  acid  (i.  730)  which  crystallises  out,  and 
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from  nitric  acid,  and  the  sj'rupy  motlier-liqiior  then  treated  with  10  pts.  of  cold  water, 

camphretie  acid,  C'^H'^O'  =  ^       jja   '  ^0',  dissolves,  while  another  acid  remains 

behind.  To  purify  the  product,  the  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  till  the  residue  dis- 
solves completely  in  cold  water,  and  the  solution  is  fractionally  precipitated,  either 
immediately  or  after  neutralisation  with  ammonia,  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  which 
throws  down  the  rest  of  the  camphoric  acid,  together  with  a  third  acid.  The  solution 
filtered  frimi  these  lead-salts  is  then  completely  precipitated  with  acetate  of  lead,  the 
washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  by  sulphydrie  acid,  and  the  acid  filtrate  is  evaporated. 
Camphretic  acid  is  thus  obtained  as  an  inodorous,  pale  yellow,  thick  syrup,  like  Venice 
turpentine,  having  a  sour,  pungent,  and  somewhat  bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  forms  uncrystallisable  salts,  having  the  general  formula 
C"'H"M'0'. 

The  ctht/lw  ether,  C'°H"(C^H*)'0',  obtained  by  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with 
iodide  of  ethyl,  or  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  the  alcoholic  solution  of  the 
acid,  is  a  non-volatile  viscid  oil  of  .specific  gravity  r0775  at  13°.  Diethyl-camphritic 
acid,  CH'^C-'H^fO',  is  produced,  together  with  the  neutral  ether,  by  tlie  last- 
mentioned  process,  and  may  be  extracted  by  treating  the  oil  separated  by  water  with 
dilute  soda-ley,  agitating  the  neutralised  .solution  with  ether,  and  evaporating  the  ether. 
It  then  remains  as  a  thick  viscid  oil  of  specific  gi-avity  ri'iS  at  13°. 

Camphretic  acid  subjected  to  slow  distillation  in  an  oil-bath  yields  at  100°  an  acid 
watery  distillate  containing  acetic  acid  and  acetone,  then  between  180°  and  220°  an 
oily  distillate,  which  partly  solidifies  in  tabular  crystals,  and  finally  at  about  270°  a 
white  crystalline  sublimate,  with  a  large  residue  of  charcoal.  The  oily  body  is  pyro- 
camphretic  acid,  C'"H"0';  the  tabular  crystals  are  metacampliretic  acid,  C'li'^O^; 
the  sublimate  consists  of  camphoric  anhydride,  C'"H"0'. 

Pyrocamphretic  acid  is  a  pale  yellow  viscid  oil,  heavier  than  water,  having  an 
aromatic  odour,  and  a  slightly  sour,  burning,  aromatic  taste.  It  boils  between  206° 
and  210°,  does  not  solidify  at  0°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  forming  strongly  acid  solutions.  The  barium-salt  and  the  lead-salt 
Qjojj22p)j3Q8^  are  white  amorphous  precipitates. 

Metacampliretic  acid,  C'"H"'0^  crystallises  from  an  alcoholic  solution  de- 
colorised with  animal  charcoal,  in  rhombic  tablets,  which  melt  at  89°,  solidify  at  66°, 
dissolve  sparingly  in  cold,  easily  in  hot  water,  and  in  all  proportions  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  aqueous  solution,  which  has  an  acid  reaction,  is  not  precipitated  even  after 
neutralisation,  by  calcium  or  barium-salts. 

PVROCATECHUIC  ACID-l     ^yn.  with  Oxyphenic  Acid  (p.  315). 

PYROCHXiORE.  A  mineral  consisting  of  niobate  and  titanate  of  calcium,  cerium, 
&c.  (p.  57).  Those  varieties  which  contain  fluorine  without  water  were  called  by 
Hei-niann  fluoMorc,  the  others  hydrochlorc. 

PYROCITRXC  ACIDS.  Acids  produced  by  the  destructive  distillation  of  citric 
acid,  viz.  aconitie,  citraconic,  and  itaconic  acids.  Mescaconic  or  citracartic  acid, 
produced  by  the  action  of  boiling  dilute  nitric  acid  on  citraconic  acid,  is  also  included 
by  Gerhardt  under  the  same  general  denomination. 

PYROCHROXTE.  A  variety  of  brucite,  with  excess  of  manganese,  found  in  the 
Pajsberg  iron  and  manganese  mine  in  Sweden,  where  it  forms  while  nacreous  veins  in 
the  magnetic  iron  ore.  It  is  laminar,  as  hard  as  brucite,  effloresces  in  the  air,  assuming 
first  a  bronze,  then  a  black  colour;  when  heated  it  becomes  green,  and  afterwards 
black,  with  loss  of  water;  contains  76-400  MnO,  0-006  FeO,  3140  MgO,  1-270  CaO, 
15-350  H-0,  and  3-834  CO^    (Igelstrom,  Pogg.  Ann.  cxxii.  181.) 

PYROCIiASZTE.  A  mineral  occurring  in  kidney-shaped  masses  in  the  Mongo 
islands  (Ml  tlio  Mos(puto  coast.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  hydrated  tricalcic  phosphate, 
Ca-'r"0\2ir-0. 

PYROCOM-IM-E.  A  basic  poisonous  substance  said  to  be  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  hemlock  (Handw.  vi.  709). 

PYROSEXTRIir.  (Gelis,  Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3]  lii.  388.)— A  product  obtained 
by  tile  roasting  of  starch  (appearing  indeed  to  be  the  only  coloured  substance  thereby 
produced),  of  cereal  grains,  potatoes,  maize,  or  coffee. — Starch  is  roasted,  with  constant 
stirring,  in  an  open  vessel  strongly  heated  on  one  side,  fresh  portions  being  continually 
brought  in  contact  with  the  hot  part,  till  it  is  free  from  adhering  water,  swells  up 
strongly,  gives  off  pungent  vapours,  and  sinters  together,  so  that  it  is  easily  separated 
from  the  hot  bottom  of  the  vessel.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  hot  water  ;  the  clear  filtrate  is 
evaporated ;  and  the  residue  is  dried  and  he  ated  bj-  small  portions  in  an  ttir-bath  to  220° 
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— 230°,  to  complete  the  roasting.  The  spongy  product  thus  obtained  is  purified,  especially 
from  adhering  dextrin,  by  repeatedly  dissolving  it  in  water  and  precipitating  the 
solution  with  alcohol,  as  long  as  dark  flakes  continue  to  separate — or,  in  presence  of  a 
large  quantity  of  dextrin,  by  precipitating  the  aqueous  solution  with  excess  of  baryta- 
water  containing  alcohol,  washing  the  resulting  precipitate  with  weak,  spirit,  pouring 
upon  it  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  decompose  it,  filtering  the  liquid  to 
remove  sulphate  of  barium,  and  precipitating  the  filtrate  with  alcohol.  The  pjTO- 
dextrin,  which  separates  in  the  form  of  syrup,  iS'  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
the  filtrate  evaporated  over  the  water-bath,  and  the  residue  dried  at  140°. 

Pyrodextrin  is  a  solid,  brown,  friable  mass,  shining  and  tough  when  moist.  In- 
odorous and  tasteless.  When  dried  at  160°,  it  gives  by  analysis  4o'7  per  cent,  carbon 
aud  6  2  hydrogen,  which  may  be  represented  by  the  empirical  formula  C^'fl'^C,  re- 
quiring 46-37  C,  5-2.5  H,  and  47-68  0. 

Comhinations. — Pyrodextrin  when  exposed  to  the  air  takes  up  3  at.  water,  and  after- 
wards dissolves  readily  in  water,  forming  a  brown  adhesive  gum.  It  is  sparingly  soluble 
in  alcohol  of  22  per  cent.  ;  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  in  ether.  Aqueous  pjTO- 
dextrin  is  not  coloured  purple-red  by  iodine  (like  dextrin),  but  is  decolorised  by  moist 
hydrate  of  aluminum. 

The  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  baryta-water  and  weak  alcohol  yields  a  precipitate 
containing  C"'H''^Ba"0'".Ba"0  ;  and  with  acetate  of  lead  and  absolute  alcohol,  a  pre- 
cipitate containing  C<«H«Pb"0". 

Becompositions. — 1.  Pyrodextrin  remains  unaltered  at  210° — 220°,  but  decomposes 
at  a  higher  temperature  ;  takes  fire  with  difficulty,  and  leaves  a  hard,  coherent,  slowly- 
bm-ning  cinder. — 2.  When  treated  with  nitric  acid,  it  yields  oxalic  acid. — 3.  By  oil  of 
vitriol  or  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  converted  into  a  sparingly  soluble  brown 
powder;  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  alters  it  but  very  slowly,  even  when 
heated. — 4.  It  reduces  cuprous  oxide  from  an  alkaline  solution  of  cupric  oxide,  and 
from  solutions  of  ffold  and  silver-salts  it  reduces  the  metals. 

PTTBOSHXiililTE,    Syn.  with  Pybosmalite. 

PITRO-ZXiSCTaiCXTY.    Electricity  developed  by  heat  in  crystals  (ii.  411). 

F'VROG'A.IaTgEXri'.  An  unerystallisable  product,  formed  by  the  action  of  ammonia 
on  pyrogallic  acid  in  open  vessels.  Its  formation  is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  orcein 
from  orcin  : 

3C"H«0'  +  6NH'  +  0»    =    C'8H-»N'^0'»  +  8H=0. 

Pyrogallic  Pyrogalltin. 
acid. 

It  forms  brown  precipitates  with  many  metallic  salts  ;  but  they  decompose  during 
washing.    (Rosing,  Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  1139.) 

PirROCilXiXiIC  ACID.  Dioxyphenic  acid,  CH^O^. — This  acid  was  first  observed 
by  Scheele,  and  was  considered  as  sublimed  gallic  acid.  Berzelius  and  Pelouze  estab- 
lished its  composition.  It  contains  the  elements  of  gallic  acid  minus  carbonic  anhy- 
dride. 

It  is  best  prepared  by  heating  a  dried  aqueous  extract  of  nut-galls  in  a  pot  on  which 
is  placed  a  cap,  such  as  is  used  in  the  sublimation  of  benzoic  acid.  The  vessel  is  placed 
in  a  sand-bath  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  180°  to  185°,  for  10  or  12  hours.  In  this 
way  about  6  per  cent,  of  acid  is  obtamed.  According  to  Liebig  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
ci.  47),  gallic  acid  is  the  best  source  of  pyrogallic  acid.  The  coarsely  powdered  gallic 
acid  is  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  bruised  pumice,  and  placed  in  a  retort  in  the 
tubulure  of  which  is  a  tube  connected  -with  a  carbonic  acid  apparatus.  The  advantage  of 
this  arrangement  is  that  the  pyrogallic  acid,  which  decomposes  almost  at  the  same  tem- 
perature as  that  at  which  it  forms,  is  rapidly  removed  from  the  retort. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  also  produced,  together  with  gallic  (dioxysalicylic)  acid  by  the 
action  of  hot  caustic  potash-solution  on  di-iodosalicy  lie  acid.  (Lautemann,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxx.  299  ;  Jahresb.  1861,  p.  398.) 

Pyrogallic  acid  crystallises  in  long  flattened  prisms  soluble  in  2J  pts.  water  at  12°, 
and  somewhat  less  so  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

It  melts  at  116°  and  boils  at  210°,  and  its  vapoxir  excites  coughing.  At  250°  it 
blackens,  gives  oif  water,  aud  leaves  an  abundant  residue  of  mctagallic  acid  : 

PyvoRallic  Metagallic 
acid.  acid. 

In  the  dry  state  it  does  not  alter  in  the  aii-,  but  its  aqueous  solution  becomes  brown, 
and  leaves  a  black  residue  on  evaporation.  This  change  is  most  rapid  in  the  presence 
of  alkalis.    When  potash  or  soda  is  added  to  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  the  solution 
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becomes  rapidly  black  from  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  if  the  liquid  be  evaporated,  a 
black  gummy  residue  of  carbonate  and  acetate  is  obtained.  It  is  on  this  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  oxygen  that  the  use  of  pyrogallic  acid  in  eudiometry  is  based.  (See  Analysis  op 
Gases,  i.283.)  According  to  Boussingault,  Calvert  and  CI oez,  however  (Jahresb. 
1863,  p.  389),  a  small  portion  of  the  ox^'gen  is  converted  into  carbonic  oxide,  the 
Tohune  of  that  gas  amounting  to  3 — 4  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  oxygen  absorbed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  pure  oxygen,  and  about  2^  per  cent,  in  air. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  easily  oxidised  by  itcnnanganate  of  potasshm,  and  the  reaction  is 
used  by  Monier  (Compt.  rend.  xlvi.  577  ;  Jahrcsb.  1858,  p.  629),  for  the  volumetric 
estimation  of  the  acid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  hydrochloric  acid.  With  fuming 
sulphuric  acid  it  forms  a  brown  solution  containing  a  sulpho-acid  not  yet  examined 
With  fuming  nitric  acid  it  yields  oxalic  acid  (Eosi  ng).  Its  aqueous  solution  is  turned 
hvoyiwhy  nitrous  acid,  even  in  very  small  quantity,  so  that  in  fact,  pyrogallic  acid  affords 
as  delicate  a  test  for  nitrous  acid  as  iodised  starch-paste  (Schonbein,  Zeitsohr.  anal. 
Chem.  i.  319). — Chlorine  turns  pyrogallic  acid  black,  and  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid. 
Iodine  does  not  appear  to  act  upon  it  below  200°.  With  anhydrous  bromine  it  forms 
the  compound  C^H'Br'O'.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  ammonia-gas  in  close  vessels,  but  if 
exposed  to  the  air  at  the  same  time,  it  is  converted  into  pyrogallcin  (p.  758).  (Kosing, 
Curapt.  rend.  liv.  1149  ;  Jahresb.  1857,  p.  315.) 

When  pyrogallic  acid  is  added  to  milk  of  lime,  the  liquid  assumes  a  beautiful  red 
tint,  which  rapidly  passes  to  a  deep  brown.  This  reaction  is  so  delicate  as  to  serve 
for  detecting  small  quantities  of  the  acid. 

The  solution  of  a/crroiw  srt/i  added  to  pyrogallic  acid  produces  a  beautiful  indigo 
colour,  the  presence  of  the  smallest  trace  of  ferric  salt  produces  a  deep  green  tint. 
Withy'cJ-ri'c  salts  alone  a  red  colour,  but  without  a  precipitate,  is  obtained.  Bicliromate 
of  'potassium  produces  a  brown  colour. 

The  salts  of  ■mercury ,  silver,  gold  -iuA.  platinum  are  easily  reduced  to  the  metallic 
state  by  pyrogallic  acid. 

Pyrogallic  acid  is  extensively  used  in  photography  as  a  reducing  agent,  and  also  in 
some  processes  for  colouring  the  hair  brown  or  black. 

It  is  a  weak  acid.  The  addition  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  gives  it  an  alkaline 
reaction  and  colom'S  it.  It  liberates  carbonic  acid  from  the  alkaline  carbonates,  but 
not  from  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths.  According  to  liosiug,  it  does  not  de- 
compose any  carbonates. 

The  pyrogallates  are  little  known.  They  are  more  soluble  than  the  gallates,  but 
like  them,  they  have  a  strong  tendency  to  become  coloured  in  contact  with  the  air. 
To  prevent  this  alteration  they  should  be  evaporated  in  a  vacuum. 

The  potassium-salt  crystallises,  according  to  Pelouze,  in  rhomboidal  plates.  Accord- 
ing to  Rosing,  on  the  other  hand,  pyrogallic  acid  does  not  form  definite  salts  with 
ammonia  or  with  the  fixed  alkalis. 

The  most  stable  of  the  pyrogallates  is  the  antimony-salt,  C'*H^SbO^  or  rather 
CH^^SbO)'©',  which  separates  in  white  nacreous  laminae  on  mixing  a  somewhat  con- 
centrated solution  of  the  acid  with  a  boiling  solution  of  tartar-emetic.  It  remains 
unaltered  at  130°,  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(Rosing).  A  lead-salt  containing  C'2H'"Pb"0'*.Piy'H^0^  is  precipitated  on  dropping 
a  solution  of  neutral  lead-acetate  into  an  excess  of  pyrogallic  acid.  (Stenhouse,  Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  xlv.  1.) 

Pyrogallic  acid  also  combines  with  and  C(rs««.    When  heated  for  36  hours 

with  stearic  acid  to  200°,  it  forms  a  crystalline  compound  which  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  excess  of  stearic  acid.  (Rosing.) 

Tr  iliromopyroqallic  acid,  C'H^Br'O^. — Produced  by  the  action  of  anhydrous 
bromine  on  dry  pyrogallic  acid,  and  separates  from  alcoholic  solution  in  large  ci-ystals 
containing  1  at.  water.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water,  decomposable  by  boiling 
water.  The  solution  when  mixed  with  alkalis,  acquires  a  deep  red  colour,  changing  to 
brown  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Ferrous  sulphate  produces,  even  in  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  the  bromine-compound,  a  deep  blue  colour,  timiing  black  on  prolonged  exposiu'e 
to  the  air.   (Rosing.)  E.  A. 

PYKOGEW.  A  name  applied  by  Dumas  to  pjTO-acids  and  other  products  of  the 
action  of  boat  on  organic  bodies. 

PYBOGBSXIC  A.CX'D.    Syn.  with  Formic  Acid. 

I'YIlOGIiU'CIC  ACIB.    Syn.  with  Pyrodextrin. 

PVROGI.YCERISJ'.  Syn.  with  Diglycerin  or  Diglyceric  alcohol ,  (See  Glycervi,, 
Hydrates  of,  ii.  89  4.) 
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PYROGLYCIDE-PYROMECONIC  ACID. 


PTBOGXiirCZDZ:.  Syn.  with  Diglyeide. 


0*  {loo.  cit.). 


PTROCXiTCX-TRXSirx.PHVROVS  ACXD.    (C'H^)nO'.— An  acid  produced 


by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  dithioglycerin  or  trithioglycerin  (ii.  895).  It  is  a 
gummy  deliquescent  mass.  Its  salts,  formed  by  the  substitution  of  jVP  or  M"  for  the 
basic  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  are  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  -with  the  exception  of  the  lead- 
salt,  deliquescent.  The  solution  of  the  free  acid  evaporated  -with  dilute  nitric  acid, 
yields  glyceri-monosulphurous,  oxalic,  and  sulphuric  acids ;  with  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
only  the  two  latter.    (Carius,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  exxiv.  221.) 

FYBOGITOnxiC  MXM'EBA.XiS.  Minerals  which  when  heated  to  a  certain 
degree,  exhibit  a  glow  or  incandescence,  probably  arising  from  a  new  disposition  of 
their  molecules.  Such  is  the  case  with  gadolinite,  orthite,  pyrochlore,  tachnewkinite, 
uranotantalite,  euxenite,  polycrase,  malacone  and  a  certain  variety  of  sphene  (Handw. 
d.  Chem.  vi.  62) :  see  also  Amorphism  (i.  200). 

PYROGVAXACXC  ACXD.     Syn.  with  Guaiacol  (ii.  946). 

PfROG-ITAXACIIir.  A  crystalline  substance  produced,  together  with  guaiacol, 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  guaiaretic  acid.   See  Guaiacum  (ii.  948). 

PTROXiA.  Pyrola  (or  Chimaphila)  wnhellata,  contains  according  to  S.  Fairbank, 
(Am.  J.  Pharm.  xxxii.  254;  Jahresb.  1860,  p.  547),  an  iron-greening  tannin,  starch, 
gum,  uncrystallisable  sugar,  pectie  acid,  resin,  fat,  chlorophyll,  an  acrid  resinous 
substance,  a  yellow  colouring  matter,  and  a  yellow  crystalline  body  called  chima- 
phyllin.    The  leaves  (?  dried)  yield  5'24  per  cent.  ash. 

On  distilling  the  plant  with  water,  chimaphyllin  condenses  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 
(the  stalks  yield  more  than  the  leaves).  It  crystallises  in  long  golden-yeUow  needles, 
tasteless,  inodorous,  sublimable  wdthout  decomposition,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  oils  both  fixed  and  volatile.  The  alcoholic  solution  is 
not  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  or  tannic  acid. 

PYROXiEXC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Sebacic  Acid. 

PYROIilGWEOUS  ACXS.  Impure  acetic  acid  obtained  by  the  distillation  of 
wood  (i.  9). 

PYROIiIXrS.    Syn.  with  Pyrrol. 

PYROI.ITHOrEI.I.IC  ACXD.  C-°H'<0'.— An  11  eld  oil  produced  by  the  dry 
distillation  of  lithofellic  acid,  the  chief  constituent  of  some  kinds  of  oriental  bezoar 
(ii.  584).  Lithofellic  acid,  C™H'"'0*,  is  extracted  from  these  concretions  by  solution  in 
Ijoiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises,  after  decolorisation  with  animal  charcoal,  in  very 
small  rhoraboidal  prisms,  colourless,  hard  and  easily  pulverised.  It  dissolves  in  29 
pts.  alcohol  at  20°,  and  in  6^  pts.  boiling  alcohol ;  in  444  pts.  cold  ether  and  47  pts. 
boiling  ether.  It  melts  at  205°,  volatilises  in  white  aromatic  vapours  when  melted  in 
an  open  vessel,  and  is  converted  by  dry  distillation,  with  loss  of  1  at.  water,  into  pyro- 
lithofellic  acid. 

PYROI.IVxa.XC  ACXD.  C^oH^^O^  =  2C'°H'20-.H20.  (Sobrero,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  liv.  206  ;  Gm.  xiv.  206.) — A  product  of  the  dry  distillation  of  olivil  (p.  200). 
It  is  a  colourless  oil,  heavier  than  water,  having  the  taste  and  smell  of  eugenic  acid ; 
boils  above  200°.  It  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
in  ether.  The  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus.  The  oil  dissolves  chloride  of  calcium, 
and  cannot  again  be  separated  therefrom.  It  dissolves  readily  in  caustic  potash,  but 
without  yielding  a  crystallisable  salt  (thereby  distinguished  from  eugenic  acid).  The 
acid  reduces  nitrate  of  silver,  and  is  converted  by  nitric  acid  into  picric  acid  and  a 
resin. 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  forms  with  basic  acetate  of  lead,  white  curdy  flakes 
which  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  are  separated  from  the  solution  by  evaporation  or  by 
dilution  with  water.  When  separated  by  evaporation,  they  contain  57'6  per  cent, 
lead-oxide ;  when  precipitated  by  water,  53-2  per  cent.,  the  former  agreeing  with  the 
formula  C'°H'-0-.Pb"0. 

PYROIaVSXTE.    Native  peroxide  of  manganese  (iii.  811). 

PYROnZAXiXC  ACID.     Syn.  with  Maleic  Acid  (iii.  784). 

PYROmARXC  ACID.  An  acid  obtained  by  subjecting  pimaric  acid  (p.  645) 
to  dry  distillation:  probably  identical  with  sylvic  acid  (Laurent :  see  Gindin's 
Handbook,  xvii.  325). 

PYROiaECOSTXC  ACID.    C^IPO'.    Pi/rocumcnic  m  id. — An  acid  isomeric  with 
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pyromucic  acid  and  citraconic  anhydride,  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  comenic 
or  of  meconic  acid : 

C'H^O'    =    CO^  +  CH^O^;  and  CR'O'    =    CO^  +  C^H^O^ 

Meconic  Comenic  Comenic  Pyrome- 

acid.  acid.  acid.  conic  acid. 

It  was  discovered  by  Sertiirner  in  1817,  but  regarded  as  identical  with  meconic  acid, 
till  the  difference  was  pointed  out  by  Kobiquet  in  1833.  It  has  been  chiefly  studied 
by  Robiquet  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  v.  282  ;  li.  236),  Stenhouse  (Phil.  Mag.  [3] 
xxiv.  128),  and  J.  F.  Brown  (Phil.  Mag.  [i]  iv.  161  ;  viii.  201). 

Pyromeconic  acid  is  prepared  by  subjecting  meconic  acid  to  dry  distillation,  between 
260°  and  320°,  pressing  the  semifluid  distillate  between  paper,  and  purifying  it  by 
sublimation.  It  iovms  large  transparent  tables,  dissolves  easily  in  vxitcT  and  in  alcohol, 
melts  at  120° — 125°  and  sublimes  easily  even  below  100°.  Its  aqueous  solution  is 
coloured  red  hj  ferric  salts.  It  is  easily  oxidised  by  nitricacid  and  by  excess  of  chlor- 
ine-water, and  converted  into  oxalic  acid.  With  hromine-viater  it  yields  bromo- 
pyromeconic  acid.  It  is  not  acted  upon  by  iodine,  but  chloride  of  iodiiie  converts  it 
into  iodopyromeconic  acid. 

Pyromeconates.  Pyromeconic  acid  is  monobasic.  It  is  a  very  weak  acid,  does 
not  decompose  carbonates,  and  does  not  appear  to  form  definite  salts  with  the  alkalis, 
inasmuch  as  an  alkaline  solution  of  the  acid  in  potash  or  ammonia  deposits  free  pyro- 
meconic acid  when  left  to  evaporate. 

The  barium-salt,  C"'H''Ba"OMI-0,  and  the  calcium-scdt  C"'H''Ca"0''.H-0,  separate  in 
slender  needles  when  a  solution  of  the  acid  supersaturated  with  ammonia  is  mixed 
with  acetate  of  barium  oy  cixlcmm.—TliQ  strontium-scdt,  C'°II^Sr"0".H-0,  separates  on 
mixing  alcoholic  nitrate  of  strontium  with  an  alcoholic  and  ammoniacal  solution  of  py- 
romeconic acid,  as  a  white  crystalline  powder,  and  may  be  oljtained  in  stellate  groups 
of  needles  by  crystallisation  from  water.  The  cupric  salt,  C"'II''Cu"0'',  is  formed  by 
boiling  the  aqueous  acid  with  excess  of  cupric  hydrate,  and  separates  from  the  filtrate 
on  cooling  in  long,  slender,  emerald-green,  very  fragile  needles.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
by  mixing  ammoniacal  cupric  sulphate  with  a  warm  aqiieous  solution  of  pyromeconic 
acid. — The  ferric  scdt,  C^''H''Fe"'0",  is  deposited  in  vermiKon-coloured  crystals  on 
adding  ferric  chloride  to  a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  the  acid.— The  lead-salt, 
C'°H"Pb"0'',  prepared  like  the  barium-salt,  is -a  white  crystalline •  powder. — The 
magnesium-salt,  C'°H°Mg"0^  is  a  white  amorphous  precipitate,  obtained  on  mixing  the 
warm  aqueous  solution  of  the  acid  with  acetate  of  magnesium. — The  silver-salt  is  ob- 
tained on  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  aqueous  acid,  as  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipi- 
tate, moderately  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  * 

No  ether  or  amide  of  pyromeconic  acid  has  yet  been  obtained. 

Bromopyromeconic  acid,  C^H'BrO',  is  obtained  by  adding  bromine-water  to 
the  aqueous  solution  of  pyromeconic  acid,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  an  excess  of 
bromine,  as  that  would  produce  oxalic  acid.  Bromopyromeconic  acid  separates  from 
the  solution  on  standing,  in  colourless  prisms  slightly  soluble  in  cold,  more  soluble,  with 
acid  reaction,  in  Ijoiling  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  deposits  it  by 
slow  cooling  in  shortened  prisms.  It  is  coloured  dark  red-puqile  by  ferric  salts, 
dissolves  without  alteration  in  sulphuric  acid,  but  is  decomposed,  with  effervescence, 
by  nitric  acid.  When  distilled  it  gives  off  hydrobromic  acid,  and  if  the  heat  be 
continued,  yields  a  crystalline  sublimate. 

It  is  monobasic,  does  not  precipitate  or  reduce  nitrate  of  silver,  and  gives  no  preci- 
pitate with  barium-,  calcium-,  or  magnesium-salts,  even  in  presence  of  ammonia.  With  a 
hot  solution  of  ammoniacal  cupric  sulphate  it  forms  a  bluish  precipitate.  The  lead- 
salt,  C"'H^Br-Pb"0''  (  +  H-0  according  to  Brown),  is  obtained  on  mixing  the  hot  alco- 
holic solutions  of  pyromeconic  acid  and  acetate  of  lead,  as  a  white  precipitate  com- 
posed of  small  needles  which  quickly  decompose.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol. 

Iodopyromeconic  acid,  C^H^IO'.  (.1.  F.  Brown,  Pliil.  Mag.  [4]  viii.  201.) 
— Produced  by  the  action  of  protoehloride  (or  protobromide)  of  iodine  in  aqueous  solu- 
tion on  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  pyromeconic  acid.  It  crystallises  in  shining 
laminiie,  melts  when  heated  above  100°,  forming  a  black  liquid,  which  then  suddenly 
decomposes,  giving  off  a  large  quantity  of  iodine.  Nitric  acid  decomposes  it,  with 
separation  of  iodine.  Wlien  treated  with  excess  of  chloride  of  iodine  it  yields  yellow 
hexagonal  plates  which  were  regarded  by  Brown  as  a  peculiar  substance,  iodomecone, 
CB^l^O",  but  pnbably  consist  of  iodoform  (iii.  311). 

Iodopyromeconic  acid  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold  water  and  alcohol,  abundantly  in 
bolli  liquids  at  the  boiling  heat.  The  aqueous  solution  imparts  a  deep  purple  colour 
to  ferric  chloride,  and  forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  yellowish-white  precipitate  soluble 
in  ammonia. 
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The  alcoholic  solution  of  the  acid  mixed  with  ammonia  forms  with  acetate  of 
barium  a  crystalline  salt  having  the  composition  C"'H^I2j3j^"06  H-'O.  The  lead-salt, 
Qiojjjj2pij"Q6  obtained  in  like  manner,  is  an  amorphous  precipitate. 

PTROnXEZiIXl'E.  Hydrated  sulphate  of  nickel,  occurring  in  capillary  interlacing 
crystals,  or  as  a  greeoish-wliite  efflorescence,  at  Wallace  Mine,  Lake  Huron,  on  a  sul- 
phide of  nickel  and  iron  ;  also  as  an  earthy  pale  yellow  crust  at  the  Frerichs  IVIine  near 
Bayreut.  (Dana,  ii.  386.) 

PTRO»KEX.X.XTXC  ACID.  eH^O*  or  CoH^O^ ?  (Erdman n,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm. 
Ivxx.  28].) — Produced  by  distilling  mellitic  acid  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible. 
It  then  either  sublimes  in  white  crystals,  or  distils  oyer  as  an  oil  which  solidifies 
in  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooling.  Carbonic  anhydride  is  given  off  at  the  same  time, 
together  with  a  little  carbonic  oxide,  and  a  carbonaceous  residue  is  left : 
iC'WO^    =    C'WO*  +  3C0  +  H-'O 

or  more  probably 

SC^H^O^    =    C'H^Os  +  200^'. 
It  may  also  be  obtained  by  distilling  a  mellitate,  the  copper  or  sodium-salt  for 
example,  vsdth  sulphuric  acid ;  but  the  best  mode  of  preparing  the  pure  crystallised 
acid  is  to  decompose  the  sodium-salt,  purified  by  crystallisation  from  alcohol,  with  hy- 
drochloric or  nitric  acid. 

Pyromellitic  crystallises  in  colourless  triclinic  prisms,  exhibiting  accordino-  to 
Naumann,  the  combination  oP  :  c»P'.  oo'P  .  P,  .  ^.  Poo  .  2P  oo.  Angle  oP  :  ooP'  = 
111°;  oP  :  oo'P  =  94°  1.5';  oo'P  :  ooP'  =  76°'30';  oP  :  P  =  62° ;  oP  •  P  =  71° 
45';  oo'P  :  P  =  73°;  aP' :  P  =_  140°  45';  ooP  :  P  4  1470  45'.  oP  :  aP  0=  = 
99°  45';  oP  :  2P  00  =  76°  30'  :  ooPoo  2Poo  =  156°  45'.  The  crystals  are  slightly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  very  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alcohol. 

The  acid  dried  at  100° — 120°  exhibits  the  following  composition: 

Erdmann. 


C10H6O8 

CioH^O' 

47-27— 47-81 

47-24 

47-6 

2-34—  2-41 

2-37 

1-6 

• 

it  J) 

50-39 

60-8 

100-00 

100-0 

12-33—12-53 

12-41 

12-5 

Carbon 
Hydrogen  , 
Oxygen  , 


Water  of  crystallisation 

The  formula  C'H'O^  accords  best  with  the  analysis,  and  also  accounts  most  readily 
for  the  formation  of  the  acid  {vid.  sup.). 

The  crystals  heated  to  100°  give  oflf  12-5  per  cent,  water  ;  at  a  higher  temperature 
the  acid  melts  and  sublimes  with  partial  decomposition  ;  the  melted  acid  if  strongly 
heated,  takes  fire  and  burns  with  a  bright  smoky  flame.  The  acid  dissolves  without 
decomposition  in  hydrochloric,  nitric,  and  sulphuric  acids  at  the  boiling  heat,  and  is 
precipitated  by  water  from  the  last-mentioned  solution. 

According  to  the  formula  C'H^O*,  pyromellitic  acid  is  tetrabasie,  the  formula  of  its 

normal  salts  being  ^  0*.    The  pyromellitates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  colour- 

less, crystalhsable,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  slightly  soluble 
in  weak  spirit.  Their  solutions  precipitate  a  large  number  of  metallic  salts,  the  pre- 
cipitates being  very  apt  to  retain  alkali,  to  avoid  which  it  is  best  to  pour  the  alkaline 
pyromellitate  into  an  excess  of  a  hot  solution  of  themetallicsalt.  The  barium-,  calciu-m-, 
lead;  and  silver-salts  are  white  crystalline  precipitates.  The  lead-salt  gave  by  analysis 

65-34  and  65-23  per  cent  lead-oxide,  the  formula  C'°H=P'b-0^H20,  requiring  65-49  per 
cent. — The  silver-salt  gave  67-7  to  68-0  per  cent.  Ag'O;  the  formida  C'H^Ag'O^  re- 
quires 68-0  per  cent. 

PTROnXERXSE.  A  granitoid  rock  containing  felspathic  spherules  thickly  dis- 
seminated.   (Dana,  ii.  246.) 

PVROMETESl.  An  instrument  for  measuring  high  temperatures.  (See  Heat, 
iii.  20.) 

PYROlWORIlilTAWWIC  ACXB.    Syn.  with  Oxyphbnic  Aero  (p.  315). 
PVROlVZORPSaXTE.    Native  Phosphato- chloride  of  lead.    (See  Phosphates,  p. 
567.) 

PYROnxuCAMXSE.    See  Fxsomucic  Acid,  Amibes  of  (p.  764). 
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rt/i-nsclilcimsiiare.  BrenzsMeimsaure. — This  acid,  metameric  with  pyromeconic  acid 
and  citraconic  anhydride,  was  disco veredby  Sch  eel  e  in  1780,  but  regarded  at  that  time 
as  succinic  acid.  It  was  first  recognised  as  a  distinct  acid  by  Hoiiton -Lab illar- 
di^re  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [2]  ix.  365),  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Pelouze  (Ann. 
Ch.  Pharm.  ix.  273) ;  Boussingau  It  {ibid.  xv.  184);  Lies-Bo  dart  (ibid.  c.  327); 
Schwanert  {ibid.  tady.  63;  cxvi.  257);  and  by  Schmelz  and  Beilstein  {ibid. 
Suppl.  iii.  276). 

It  is  produced  by  the  dry  distillation  of  mueic  acid  : 

C«H'°0'    =    C^H'O'  +  CO-  +  3H^0; 

and  by  the  oxidation  of  furfurol,  C'H^O",  which  is  its  aldehyde. 

Its  relations  to  furfurol  and  to  bases  are  sufficiently  represented  by  the  first  rational 
formula  above  given  ;  but  its  relations  to  carbopyrolamide  and  carboj^yrrolic  acid 
(p.  764),  are  better  expressed  by  the  second  or  third. 

Preparation. — 1.  Mucio  acid  is  subjected  to  dry  distillation ;  the  distillate  is  mixed 
with  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point;  and  the  product  is  purified 
by  recrystallisation,  distillation  or  sublimation. — 2.  Furfurol  is  boiled  with  water  and 
recently  precipitated  silver-oxido  ;  the  silver  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  the  liquid  again  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallising  point ;  and  the 
acid,  which  usually  has  a  green  colour,  is  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  dilute 
alcohol  (Schwanert). — 3.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  furfurol  mixed  with  a  solution  of 
potash  in  absolute  alcohol,  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of  potassic  pyromucate,  from 
which  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  distillation  with  hydrochloric  acid  (Ulrich, 
Zeitsehr.  Ch.  Pharm.  1861,  p.  186).  Part  of  the  pyromucic  acid  is  converted  at  the 
same  time  into  pyromucic  alcohol.    (Schmelz  and  Beilstein,  p.  765.) 

Pro/JeriifS.  — Pyromucic  acid  forms  white  needles  or  laminae  which  melt  at  130°,  and 
sublime  easily  even  below  100°.  It  dissolves  in  28  pts.  of  cold,  and  4  pts.  of  boiling 
water,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Pyromucic  acid  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid. — 2.  By  sulphuric 
anhydride  it  is  converted  into  sulphopyronmeic  acid,  C^H'SO^. — 3.  With  pentachloride 
of  phosphorus  it  yields  chloride  of  pyromucyl,  C^H^O-Cl. — 4.  By  bromine,  in  presence 
of  water,  it  is  converted  first  into  a  heavy  oil  (probably  C^H'-O^),  which  appears  to  have 
been  previously  noticed  by  Cahours  {Gm.  Hmidh.  x.  384),  and  ultimately  into 
m  u  c  o  b  r  0  m  i  c  acid,  C^H^Br^O' : 

C'H^O^  +  Br«  +  2H^0    =    C^H^Br^O'  +  C0=  +  6HBr. 

With  cA/orzKC  in  like  manner  it  yields  mucochloric  acid,  C''H-Cl-0^.  (Schmelz 
and  Beilstein.) 

Pyromucates.  Pyromucic  acid  is  monobasic.  It  dissolves  zinc  and  iron  with 
evohition  of  hydrogen. 

The  pyromucates  of  the  alkali-metals  are  easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
difficult  to  crystallise.  The  iJotcLSsiimi-scdt,  C^H^KO',  separates  after  a  while  from  its 
alcoholic  solution  mixed  with  ether,  in  brilliant  scales  and  needles  permanent  in  the 
air.  The  sodium-salt,  C^H^NaO^,  resembles  the  potassium-salt  and  may  be  crystallised 
in  like  manner.   (Schmelz  and  Beilstein.) 

The  barium-salt,  C'"H''Ba"0'',  forms  small  crystals  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol 
(Schwanert).  The  calcium-salt,  C"'H''Ca"0'',  is  obtained,  by  neutralising  the  aqueous 
acid  with  marble  and  evaporating,  in  small  crystals,  easHy  soluble  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  When  prepared  like  the  potassium-salt,  it  forms  a  snow-white  crystalline 
powder.    (Schmelz  and  Beilstein.) 

The  cuprio  salt,  obtained  by  neutralisation,  forms  small  green  crystals, 
C'"H*Cu"0''.6H^0,  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water. 

The  lead-salt,  C"'H''Pb"0'*.2H^0,  separates  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  on 
cooling  in  beautifid  white  hard  crystals,  sparingly  soluble  m  cold,  more  soluble  in  hot 
water.   (Schmelz  and  Beilstein.) 

The  silver-salt,  C^H'AgO',  forms  white  crystalline  scales,  but  is  partly  decomposed 
dm-ing  the  evaporation  of  its  aqueous  solution. 

Appendix  to  Pyromucic  Acid. 

1.  Mucobromic  acid,  C'H^Br^O'. — To  prepare  this  acid,  bromine  is  slowly  added 
to  pyromucic  acid  covered  with  a  little  water  in  a  cooled  vessel  tiU  it  no  longer  dis- 
appears ;  and  the  product  is  digested  with  excess  of  bromine  over  the  water-bath,  till 
the  heavy  oil  produced  in  the  first  stage  of  the  reaction  (p.  vid.  sup.)  is  wholly  converted 
into  mucobromic  acid.    The  solution  concentrated  at  the  heat  of  the  water-bath  yields 
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mucobromic  acid  in  tufts  of  white  nacreous  crystalline  laminae,  much  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  melting  at  120°,  and  subliming  with 
partial  decomposition. 

Mucobromic  acid  reddens  litmus  paper  and  decomposes  carbonates,  but  its  salts  are 
very  unstable.  A  solution  of  the  acid  in  absolute  alcohol  digested  for  some  time  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  yields  on  addition  of  water,  oily  drops  probably  consisting  of  ethylic 
niucobroniate. 

When  mucobromic  acid  is  boiled  with  excess  of  baryta-water  in  a  close  vessel,  car- 
bonate of  barium  is  precipitated,  gaseous  bromacetylene  is  given  off,  and  a  solution  is 
formed  containing  bromide  and  muconate  of  barium.    The  reaction  is, 

2C'H2Br-0»  +  H^O    =    C'H^O'  +  C=HBr  +  2C0-  +  3HBr. 

Mucobromic  Muconic  Brom- 

acid.  acid.  acetylene. 

Boiled  with  o.ride  of  silver,  it  yields  a  silver-salt  having  the  composition  C'H^Br'Ag'O', 
the  reaction  probably  taking  place  as  shown  by  the  equation, 

2C*H'Br203  +  2Ag20    =    C'H-Br'Ag'O*  +  AgBr  +  H-'O  -i-  C0=. 

This  silver-salt  decomposed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  yields  a  crystallised  acid, 
C'H^Br'O^  wliich,  when  boiled  with  baryta,  is  resolved  into  muconic  acid,  bromacety- 
lene, hydrobromic  acid  and  carbonic  anhydride : 

C'ffBr'O*    =    C^H^O'  +  CmBr  +  2HBr  +  CO'. 

The  ultimate  products  are  therefore  the  same  as  when  mucobromic  acid  itself  is  treated 
with  baryta-water.    (Schmelz  and  B e i  1  s t e i n. ) 

2.  Mucocblorlc  acid,  C^H-Cl-0^,  is  prepared  by  passing  chlorine  gas  into  a 
warm  aqueous  solution  of  pyromueic  acid,  and  concentrating  the  liquid,  fii-st  over  the 
water-bath,  then  over  oil  of  vitriol  and  lime.  It  forms  small,  shining,  limpid  crystals, 
easily  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  melting  at  125°.  (Schmelz  and 
Beilstein.) 

3.  Muconic  acid,*  C*H'0^. — Wlien  the  liquid  obtained  as  above  by  the  action  of 
baryta-water  on  mucobromic  acid  is  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  means  of  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  filtrate  is  evaporated,  muconate  o/' is  deposited  in  crystalline  crusts 
which  may  be  purified  by  washing  with  cold  and  recrystallisation  from  hot  water,  or 
better  by  precipitation  with  alcohol.  It  then  forms  white  flakes,  consisting  of 
2C''Ba"0^.H-0.  Its  aqueous  solution  mixed  with  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  yields  a  white 
precipitate  of  mvconate  of  lead,  which  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  separates  in  small 
crystals  on  cooling.  By  decomposing  this  lead-salt  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
evaporating  the  filtrate,  muconic  acid  may  be  obtained  in  crystals.  This  acid,  so  far 
as  its  empirical  formula  is  concerned,  is  homologous  with  pyromueic  acid.  (Schmelz 
and  Beilstein.) 

PTROniVCXC  ACID,  AIVIXSES  OF.      1.  Pyromucamide,  C^ffNO''  = 

^H2^'|Nor  (C'H^O)'"  |N       (C^ffO)"!^.— Produced  by  the  action  of  ammonia  on 

pyromueic  chloride  (Lies-Bodart),  or  by  heating  ethylic  pyromueate  with  strong 
aqueous  ammonia  for  some  time  to  120°  (Schwanert).  It  is  crystallisable,  melts  at 
about  130°,  and  sublimes  easily  without  decomposition.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  iu 
alcohol. 

2.  Carbopyrr  olio  acid,  (C^H'O)"  Vq  . — This  compound,  metameric  with  p3-romuca- 
H  ) 

mide,  and  related  to  it  in  the  same  mannner  as  alanine  (lactamic  acid)  to  lactamide 
(iii.  453),  or  glycocine  (glycollamic  acid)  to  glycollamide  (ii.  902,  908),  is  obtained  as  a 
barium-salt  by  boiling  carbopyrrolamide  with  excess  of  baryta  as  long  as  ammonia 
continues  to  escape,  removing  the  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonic  acid,  and  evaporating ; 
carbopyroUate  of  barium  then  separates  on  cooling  in  large  crystalline  laminse,  and  the 
aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  decomposed  by  strong  hydrochloric  acid  deposits  carbo- 
pyrrolic  acid  in  small  white  prisms.  It  sublimes  at  about  190°  and  decomposes  at  a 
slightly  higher  temperature  into  carbonic  anhydride  and  pjTrol :  C^H^NO'  =  CO'  + 
C*H*N.  It  is  quickly  decomposed  by  acids,  yielding,  instead  of  pyrrol,  the  products  of 
decomposition  of  that  substance,  namely  ammonia  and  pyrrol-red. 


*  This  name  is  also  applied  to  an  acid  having  the  composilion  C^WO',  produced  by  the  action  of 
nascent  hydrogen  on  the  acid  D'H^Cl^O',  which  latter  results  from  the  action  of  |ientachlorlde  of 
phosphorus  on  mucic acid.   (Bude,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxxii.  9j.)    See  .\rPENDi.\. 
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Carhopyrrohitc  nf  barium,  C"'H''Bii"N-0',  forms  large  white  laniinre,  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol. — The  lead-salt,  C"'II"Pb"N  0^  obtiiiueil  by  decomposing  the  barium- 
salt  with  excess  of  lead-hydrate,  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and  remains  in  nacreous 
crystalline  scales  when  the  solution  is  evaporated. 

3.  Bifyromucamide   or  Varhopyrrolamide,  C^H''N''0     =    (C^H^O)"' >N^ 

=    (C^H-'O)"  VN'-'. — This  compound  was  first  obtamed  by  Malaguti  (Ann.  Ch. 

Pharm.  c.  327),  by  the  distillation  of  mueate  of  ammonium  (or  mueamide),  and  has  since 
been  more  fully  examined  by  Schwanert  {ihid.  cxvi.  270).  Its  formation  from 
mucate  of  ammonium  is  represented  by  the  equation  : 

C''H»(NH<)-0''    =    C^H»N-0  +  CO^  +  5H-0. 

Part  of  the  product  is,  however,  resolved  into  ammonia  and  pyrrol  (p.  783).  To 
prepare  it,  mueate  of  ammonium  is  subjected  to  dry  distiUation  ;  the  oily  layer  of 
pyrrol  which  floats  on  the  watery  distillate  is  removed ;  tlie  solution,  containinir 
dipjTomneamide  and  carbonate  of  ammonium,  is  evaporated  over  the  water-bath  ;  and 
the  dipyromucamide  is  extracted  from  the  crystalline  residue  by  alcohol,  and  purified 
by  recrystallisation  from  the  same  liquid,  with  addition  of  animal  cliarcoal. 

Dipyromucamide  forms  white,  shining  laminse,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
less  soluble  in  water.  At  173°  it  melts  to  a  liquid  which  solidifies  to  a  crystalline 
mass  at  133°.  When  boiled  in  aqueous  solution  with  excess  of  baryta,  it  is  resolved 
into  ammonia  and  carbopyrrolic  acid  : 

PYROMUCIC  AXiCOHOIi.  A  compound  related  to  pyromucic  acid  in  the  same 
manner  as  benzylic  alcohol,  C'll'O,  to  benzoic  acid,  C'H'^0-',  and  produced  (together 
with  pyromucic  acid)  by  the  action  of  alcoholic  potash  on  furfurol,  just  as  benzylic 
alcohol  is  produced  from  bitter  almond  oil.  It  is,  however,  more  easily  produced  by 
the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  furfurol.  It  is  a  brown-red  oily  liquid,  nearly  in- 
soluble in  water,  very  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  etlier,  decomposed  by  di.stillation, 
converted  by  alkalis  into  pyromucic  acid.  (Sehmelz  and  Beilstein,  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  Suppl.  iii.  275.) 

PYHOMUCIC  CHIiORXSX:.  C^H^O-Cl. — Produced  by  distilling  pyromucic  acid 
with  poutaehloride  of  phosphorus.  It  is  a  liquid  which  boils  at  170°,  is  converted  by 
water  into  i)yromueic  acid,  and  by  ammonia  into  pyromueamide.    (Li  es-Bodart.) 

PYROMtrciC  BTHSRS.  Ethylic  Pyro  mucate,  C^W{C'^W)0'^,\s  oh^ineA. 
by  distilling  pyromucic  acid  with  alcohol  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Malaguti).  It 
forms  a  laniino-crystalline  mass,  melting  at  3-t^,  boiling  between  208°  and  210°,  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  insoluble  in  water.  With  ammonia  it  forms  pyromu- 
eamide. 

2.  When  this  ether  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  di-y  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  up  4  at. 
chlorine,  without  evolution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  forms  ch  1  oropy rom u ci c 
ether,  C4I'CP(C^H*)0-,  a  fragrant  syrupy  liquid,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether, 
insoluble  in  water,  and  decomposing  when  heated,  with  abundant  evolution  of  hydro- 
chloric acid.  With  the  fixed  alkalis  or  ammonia  it  yields  alcohol  and  a  metallic 
chloride.  (Malaguti.)  The  acid  corresponding  to  this  chlorinated  ether  has  not 
yet  been  obtained. 

PTROPE.  Bohemian  garnet  containing  chromium  (ii.  772).  Moberg  supposes 
the  chromium  to  be  in  the  state  of  chromous  oxide,  and  gives,  as  the  result  of  analysis, 
41-35  per  cent.  SiO=,  22  3.5  APO^  9  94  PeO,  4  17  CrO,  IS'OO  MgO,  and  5-29  CaO. 

PYROPECTIC  ACXB.  A  black  substance  produced  by  the  action  of  heat  on 
pectic,  parapectic,  or  metapectic  acid  (p.  369). 

PYROPHORUS  (from  irDp  and  (pepetv). — This  term,  in  its  widest  sense,  denotes 
any  substance  capable  of  taking  fire  spontaneously,  or  on  very  slight  elevation  of  tem- 
perature, as  is  the  case  with  phosphorus,  phosphoretted  hydrogen,  cacodyl,  &c. ;  biit  it 
is  more  commonly  restricted  to  finely  divided  solid  bodies  which  exhibit  this  property, 
such  as  metallic  iron  reduced  from  the  oxide  by  ignition  in  hydrogen.  The  spon- 
taneous inflammability  of  such  bodies  is  due,  partly  to  their  powerful  attraction  for 
oxygen,  partly  to  their  pulverulent  state,  which  enables  them  to  condense  the  air 
rapidly  within  their  pores,  thereby  causing  a  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  present  a  large  surface  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen.  When  a 
solid  mass  of  iron  is  exposed  to  the  air,  tJie  heat  developed  by  the  oxidation  of  the 
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supprficial  particles  is  at  once  conducted  away  throughout  the  entire  mass,  so  that  the 
temperature  cannot  rise  sufficiently  for  the  oxidation  to  go  on  ;  but  when  the  metal  is 
reduced  to  a  heap  of  very  fine  particles,  large  numbers  of  these  come  into  contact  ■nnth 
the  air  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  heat  dereloped  by  their  oxidation  is  not  conducted 
away  to  others  which  take  no  part  in  the  action  (see  Combcstion,  i.  1095). 

Tlie  pyrophoric  character  is  exhibited  by  all  the  more  easily  oxidable  metals,  ■which 
are  reduced  by  hydrogen  at  temperatures  below  that  at  wliich  their  particles  fuse  or 
weld  together,  e.g.  iron,  nickel,  cobalt,  and  manganese  ;  also  by  the  mixtures  of  finely 
divided  metal  and  carbon  obtained  by  igniting  the  tartrates,  citrates,  oxalates,  and 
other  organic  salts  of  lead,  iron,  and  some  other  metals.  Tartrate  or  citrate  of  lead, 
when  ignited  in  a  glass  tube  as  long  as  gaseous  matter  is  evolved,  and  then  left  to 
cool,  takes  fire  instantly  on  being  thrown  out  into  the  air.  The  sulphides  of  potassium, 
sodium,  and  lithium,  obtained  by  igniting  the  corresponding  sulphates  with  lamp- 
black, and  the  alum-pyrophorus  or  Homberg's  pyrophorus,  produced  by  heating  alum 
with  lamp-black,  starch,  or  flour,  likewise  exhibit  spontaneous  inflammability.  (Haudw. 
d.  Cheni.  vi.  718.) 

p-STROPHOSPHAlttlC  A.CXBS.  Gladstone  in  1849  (Chem.  See.  Qu.  J.  iii. 
136),  by  subjecting  chloronitride  of  phosphorus  (p.  517)  to  the  action  of  alkalis, 
obtained  two  tribasic  acids,  to  which  he  assigned  the  forniulse  P-NffO^  and  P^N-H'O*, 
the  first,  called  azophosphoric  acid,  consisting  of  phosphoric  acid  +  PN,  and  the 
second  called  deutazophosjilwric  acid,  or  phosphoric  acid  +  2PN.  Laurent,  however 
(Compt.  Chim.  1850,  p.  387),  suggested  that  these  acids  were  aniie  acids  derived  from 
pyrophosphoric  acid,  the  first  being  pyrojihosphamic  acid,  P-NH*0^,  and  the  second 
fyrofhospliodiamic  acid,  Y^W-W^O^ ;  and  these  formulce  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
more  recent  analyses  of  Gladstone  and  Holmes  (Chem.  Soe.  J.  xvii.  225).  Lastly, 
Gladstone  {ihid.  xix.  1)  has  completed  the  series  by  the  discovery  oi  pyro'plwspho- 
triamic  acid,  P^N^H'O''.  The  relations  of  these  acids  to  pyrophosphoric  acid  may  be 
exhibited  as  follows  : 

Pyrophosphoric  acid  P^H^O' 

P^Tophosphamic  acid       .       .       FNffO=    =  P-(NH2)H^0'' 


Pyrcphosphodiamic  acid  .       .      P-N^H^O^    =  P'(NH=)-H-05 


Pyrophosphotriamic  acid  .       .      P^N'H'O*    =  P2(NH=)5HO' 


or  rather  P2(NH)=H'0' 

Pyrophosphamic  acid  is  tribasio,  and  pyrophosphodiamic  acid  is  dibasic,  as  indicated 
by  their  formulae  ;  but  pyrophosphotriamic  acid,  which  from  analogymight  be  expected 
to  be  monobasic,  is  in  reality  tetrabasic,  being  capable  of  yielding  di-,  tri-,  and  tetra- 
nif'tallic  as  well  as  monometallic  salts  :  hence  it  is  best  represented  by  the  formulae 
ill  the  last  line  of  the  preceding  table. 

1.  Pyropbospbamic  acid, — P-NH'O". — This  acid  is  produced  from  pyrophospho- 
diamic acid  by  simply  heating  its  aqueous  solution  : 

P^N-'H-^O^  +  WO    =    P^NH^O"  +  NH'; 

but  the  decomposition  is  apt  to  go  too  far,  yielding  ultimately  nothing  but  phosphate 
of  ammonium.  The  metallic  pyrophosphamates,  howevei',  are  more  stable,  and  those 
which  are  insoluble  in  dilute  acids,  the  ferric  or  cupric  salt  for  example,  ai-e  easily 
prepared  by  heating  an  alkaline  pyrophosphodiamate  with  an  acid  solution  of  the 
metal : 

P=N-H<M-0»  +  MCI  +  H^O    =    P^NffM'O'  +  NH^Cl. 

Pyrophospho-  Pyrophcspham.ite. 
diamate. 

By  decomposing  the  silver-salt  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  evaporating  the  filtrate, 
pyrophosphamic  acid  is  obtained  as  a  semisolid,  non-crystalline  mass,  having  an  acid 
reaction,  deliquescing  in  moist  air,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  capable  of  bearing  a  strong 
heat  without  decomposition. 

Pyrophosphamafc  of  Ammonium  is  obtained  as  a  gummy  mass  bj-  decomposing  the 
lead-salt  with  somewhat  less  than  an  equivalent  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  evaporating 
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thfi  filtrate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  potassiiim-salt,  obtuined  in  like  majiner 
by  decomjjosiiig  the  ferric  salt  "with  potash,  is  also  a  giunmy  mass. 

Barium-satt,  P'N^H^Ba'O'-.  — To  prepai'e  this  salt,  an  alcoliolie  solution  of  cliloro- 
nitride  of  phosphorus  is  decomposed  by  potash  or  ammonia  ;  thr  liquid  is  evaporated 
to  dryness  ;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  ;  and  the  resulting  solution  of  pyrophospho- 
dianiate  of  potassium  or  ammonium  is  boiled  with  excess  of  barium-chloride.  The 
pyrophosphamate  of  barium  is  then  precipitated  as  a  white  granular  powder,  easily 
soluble  in  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid. 

The  cupriesalt,  P'N'''H'Cu^'0'^2H20  (at  100°),  prepared  in  like  manner  by  boiling 
the  slightly  acidulated  solution  of  an  alkaline  pyrophosphodiamate  with  cuprie  sidphate, 
is  a  blue  flocculent  precipitate. — The  ferric  sa/f,  P-NH'^Fe"'0'*,  prepared  in  like  manner, 
is  a  white  flocculent  precipitate,  which  affords  a  very  characteristic  reaction  for  pyro- 
phosphamie  acid. — The  silver-salt,  P'-'NH-'Ag'O",  is  a  white  precipitate. — The  ^hic- 

salt,  P'N'-IT'Zn^O'-,  is  a  white  granular  powder. 

2.  Pyropbosphodiamic  acid,  P^N-ffO*. — This  acid  is  produced:  1.  By  the 
action  of  water,  or  better  of  alkalis,  on  chlorouitride  of  pliosphorus  in  alcoholic  so- 
lution. (Gladstone.) 

2P^N'C1'=  +  ISH^O    =    SP'N^H^O^  +  12IIC1. 

2.  By  the  action  of  ammonia-gas  on  phosphoric  anhydride  :* 

P^O^  +  2NH^    =  P-N-H«0''. 

3.  By  passing  dry  ammonia-gas  over  phosphoric  oxychloride,  till  it  is  converted  into  a 
■white  solid  substance,  taking  care  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  too  high,  and 
treating  this  product  with  water,  which  dissolves  it  completely,  the  solution  containing 
hydrochloric  and  pyrophosphodiamic  acids,  partly  as  ammonium-salts  : 

2(PCP0  +  NH^)  +  3H-0    =    P^N-H-'O^  +  6HC1. 

The  solution,  when  exactly  neutralised  with  ammonia,  yields  precipitates  of  pyrophos- 
phodiamates  with  several  metallic  salts. 

The  last  two  methods  may  be  modified  by  using  the  very  strongest  solution  of 
ammonia  instead  of  the  gas.    There  are  also  other  methods  of  producing  this  acid. 

4.  By  throwing  pieces  of  pentachloride  of  phosphorus  into  the  strongest  aqueous  am- 
monia, when  some  pyrophosphotriamate  of  ammonium  is  at  the  same  time  formed  ;  but 
the  main  result  accords  with  the  following  equation  : — 

2PCP  +  12NH^  +  5H=0    =    P^N^H^O'  -I-  lONH^Cl. 

5.  By  exposing  phosphoric  oxychloride  to  ammonia-gas  at  100°,  when  4  at.  of  the 
latter  are  absorbed  (instead  of  2  at.,  as  described  under  the  third  method),  and  sub- 
mitting the  product  to  the  action  of  water — 

PCPO  +  4NH^    =    PN^H^CIO  +  2NH'CI. 

2PN=H-'C10  +  3II-0    =    P-^N^ffO^  +  2Nn'Cl. 

6.  By  performing  a  similar  experiment  at  a  much  higher  temperature,  the  same  amount 
of  ammonia  yields  different  products,  one  of  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  when 
heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  dissolves,  with  the  formatiou  of  pyrophosphodiamic  acid. — 

7.  The  same  compound  is  formed  when  pyrophospliotriamic  acid  is  heated  in  a  similar 
manner  with  sulphuric  acid — • 

P^N-'irO'  +  H^SO*  +  H^O    =    P'N^ffO^  +  (NH<)HSO'. 

Or,  8.  Wlien  the  same  acid  is  heated  alone  until  it  begins  to  suffer  decomposition. — 
9.  Gerhardt's  phosphamide,  heated  with  sulphuric  acid,  also  yields  pyrophosphodiamic 
acid,  thus — 

2PN=H'0  -I-  H=SO'  -t-  3H-0    =    P-N=H«=0^  +  (NH')'SO'. 

The  general  formula  of  the  py rojjhosphodiamates  is  P"N-H'jNPO^  the  acid 
being  dibasic.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  obtain  these  salts  pure,  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  they  are  converted  into  pyrophosphamates. 

The  hariinn-salf.  P^N■•'H^Ba"0^  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate  which  di-ies  up  to  a  white 
earthy  powder. — The  silver-salt  has  the  composition  P-N'-H^Ag■-0^ — The  zinc-salt, 
P^N-H''Zn"0*,  is  a  gelatinous  precipitate  easily  soluble  in  acids,  and  to  some  extent  in 
ammoniacal  salts ;  when  dry  it  forms  a  white  powder. 

*  S  c  h  i  f  f  (  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  ciii.  168),  supposes  th:it  the  product  of  tliis  reaction  is  plinsphamic  acid, 
PH^NO'-;  but  Gladstone  has  shown  that  it  is  chietly  pyrophosphodiamic  acid,  mixed  however  with 
inetaphosphoric,  and  probahly  with  other  acids.   (  Chcm.  Soe.  .1.  xvii.  2'ili.) 
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Pyrophosphotriamic  acid,P=N5H'0'  =  P-(NH2)5HO'  =  (P'O')"  f  ^  or  rather 

H     J  " 

P(NH)»H«0'  =  (P'0»)''|q  .— Tliis  acid  is  likewise  formed  by  the  successive  action 

of  ammonia  and  water  on  phosphoric  oxyehloride : 

2(PCP0  +  +  2W0    =    P-^N'H'O^  +  6HC1  +  5NH^ 

When  dry  ammonia  gas  is  slowly  passed  into  a  flask  containing  phosphoric  oxy- 
ehloride cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  1  at.  of  the  oxyehloride  takes  up  2  at.  ammonia 
and  is  gradually  converted,  as  above-mentioned,  into  a  white  solid  mass.  If  the  flask 
be  then  immersed  in  water  at  100^,  and  the  solid  mass  broken  up  from  time  to  time, 
2  at.  more  of  ammonia  are  taken  up,  and  on  adding  ivater  to  the  white  substance  thus 
produced,  pyrophosphotriamic  acid  is  formed,  together  with  pyrophosphodiamic  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  the  two  latter  dissolving,  while  the  former  remains  behind,  and 
may  be  purified  by  washing,  first  with  cold  water,  then  with  a  little  dilute  alcohol. 

Pyrophosphotriamic  acid  thus  obtained  is  a  white,  amorphous,  tasteless  powder,  which 
reddens  litmus  when  moistened.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  is  very  slowly 
attacked  by  it  at  ordinary  temperatures,  more  quickly  when  heated,  yielding  pyro- 
phosphodiamic acid : 

P^N^H'O'  +  H^O    =    P-N^H'O^  +  NH'. 

When  boiled  ^vith  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  speedily  resolved  into  phosphoric  acid  and 
ammonia,  pyrophosphodiamic  acid  being  an  intermediate  product. 

Pyrophosphotriamates. — The  acid,  as  already  observed,  is  tetrabasic,  the 

general  formula  of  its  normal  salts  being  most  probably  P-(NH)^M''0''  or  (P^O^)'"  >-ps  . 

M'  )^ 

The  acid  effervesces  with  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  and  when  suspended  in 
solutions  of  metallic  salts,  usually  decomposes  them,  even  in  presence  of  the  liberated 
acid.  All  the  pyrophosphotriamates,  even  those  of  the  alkali-metals,  are  insoluble  or 
sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

The  ammonium-salt,  P-N'H*(NII^)0^,  formed  by  decomposing  carbonate  of  am- 
monium with  the  acid,  cakes  together  in  small  white  lumps,  and  readily  gives  its 
ammonia  to  dilute  acids  even  in  the  cold. 

Barium  -salts.  The  monoharytic  salt,  P^N*H'^Ba"0',  is  prepared  by  diffusing  the 
acid  through  a  solution  of  barium-chloride,  and  carefully  neutralising  the  liberated 

acid  with  ammonia.  The  diharytic  salt,  P''N"H>"Ba-0^  or  P^N-'H»Ba''0'',  by  suspending 
the  acid  in  excess  of  an  ammoniaeal  solution  of  barium-chloride. 

A  white  cadmium-salt  is  obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  chloride  of  cadmium  ;  a 
green  chromium-salt,  with  cliromic  acetate.  The  co/xi'/^-.sfl'/i',  P-N^H^Co"0^  produced 
by  digesting  the  acid  with  a  slightly  ammoniaeal  solution  of  cobalt-nitrate,  h:is  ii 
beautiful  violet  colour :  it  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  but  slowly  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

Copper-salts.  The  7nonocupric  sa/^,  P'N''H'^Cu"0',  is  obtained  as  a  pale  blue 
compound  (not  quite  pure)  by  treating  the  acid  with  a  slightly  acidulated  solution  of 

cupric  nitrate.  The  diciipric  salt,  P'N''H"'Cu^O*,  obtained  by  digesting  the  acid  with 
cupric  acetate,  is  greenish. 

Iron-salt.  A  monoferrous  P*N''H'-Fe"0',  produced  by  digesting  the  acid  with 
ferrous  sulphate,  has  a  yeUow-di'ab  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  dilute  acids.  No  ferric 
pyrophosphotriamate  has  yet  been  obtained. 

Lead-salts. — The  monoplumbic  salt,  P'N*II"'Pb"0',  is  obtained  pure  by  digesting 
the  acid  with  a  decidedly  acid  solution  of  plumbic  nitrate ;  the  diplumbic  salt, 

pij;r6jjiupj320^,  by  using  a  solution  only  slightly  acidulated ;   the  triplumhic  salt, 

P'N^H^Pb'O^,  by  warming  the  acid  with  basic  acetate  of  lead. 

Magnesium-salts. — The  product  obtained  by  warming  the  acid  with  an  ammo- 
niaeal solution  of  magnesia,  washing  with  water  containing  a  little  ammonia,  and  after- 
wards with  pure  water,  appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  mono-  and  di-magnesic  pyrophos- 
photriamates. 

r  The  manganese-salt  is  yellowish. 
Mcrcury-salttV-WWRg-O^,  obtained  by  diffusing  the  acid  through  a  solution 
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of  mercuric  cliloriJe,  or  a  slightly  acidulated  sohitiou  of  ainmoiiio-nioreuric  cliloride, 
is  a  heavy,  white,  granular  powder  which  becomes  yellowish,  and  eventually  dark- 
coloured  on  exposure  to  light.  Iodide  of  potassium  first  turns  it  scarlet,  and  then  dis- 
solves out  the  mercury. 

N ickel- Halt. — A  feebly  ammoniacal  solution  of  nickel-sulphate  yields  a  bright 
green  pyropliosphotriamate. 

Platinu  m-salt,  P-N^H'Pt''0'. — Obtained  by  treating  the  acid  with  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  platinic  chloride,  as  a  bulky  yellowish  compound,  which  must  be  washed  with 
alcohol,  as  water  decomposes  it  in  presence  of  the  liberated  acid. 

Pot assium-salt,  P-N^H^KO'. — White,  almost  insoluble  salt,  produced  by  decom- 
posing carbonate  of  potassium  with  pj-rophosphotriamie  acid.  It  is  easily  decomposed 
by  acids. 

Silver-salts. — The  mono-argent Ic  salt,  P-N''H"AgO*,  is  obtained  as  a  white 
flocculent  precipitate,  soon  becoming  granular,  by  adding  nitrate  of  silver  to  water  in 
which  the  acid  is  suspended,  and  may  be  purified  by  digestion  in  dilute  nitric  acid  or 
ammonia,  which  dissolves  out  a  slight  excess  of  silver.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. — The  tr/argriitic  salt,  P-N''II'Ag'0\  is 
obtained  by  precipitating  an  aTumoniacal  solution  of  silver-nitrate  with  a  solution  of 
pyrophospliotriamic  acid,  or  better,  by  treating  the  mono-argentic-salt  with  ammoniacal 
silver-nitrate.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  heavy,  granular,  and  when  dry  forms 
an  orange-yellow  powder.  Dilute  nitric  acid  or  ammonia  converts  it  into  the  mono- 
argentic  salt.    Acetic  acid  attacks  it  but  slow]}'. 

I'halliicm- salt. — The  acid  treated  with  nitrate  of  thallium  forms  a  heavy  white 
compound,  easily  decomposed  by  rather  sti-ong  nitric  acid. 

Zinc-salt. — The  acid  decomposes  chloride  of  zinc,  forming  a  white  p3frophos- 
photriamate. 

PYROPHOSPHORIC  ACIO.    See  Phospiioeus,  Oxygen-.\.cids  of  (p.  639). 

PVROPHiriiZi2TS.  A  hydrated  aluminic  silicate  occurring  in  foliated,  talc-like, 
subl  ransparent  masses,  having  a  white,  green,  or  yellow  colour  and  pearly  lustre  ; 
hardness  =  1  ;  specific  gravity  =  2'7 — 2'8  ;  flexible  in  thin  lamina;.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  swells  up,  without  fusing,  in  fan-like  shapes,  increasing  to  about  twenty  times 
its  original  bulk.  It  forms  a  clear  yellow  glass  with  soda,  and  gives  a  flne  blue  colour 
with  cobalt-solution.    Partially  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid. 

Aiialysrs. — a.  From  Psehminsk  in  the  Ural  (Hermann,  Pogg.  Ann.  xv.  392). — 
/).  Spa  iuBelgium  (Rammelsberg,  ihid.  Ixviii. 513).— c. AVestana  in  Sweden  (Berlin, 
ibid.  Ixxviii.  414). — d.  Chesterfield  County,  South  Carolina  (Genth,  Sill.  Am.  J.  [2] 
xviii.  449)  : 

T'.        Al^O'.      Fe^03.      MnO.      MgO.        C.iO.  IV^O. 

lon-67 

<J9-48 
100-66 
100-69 

The  last  three  analyses  may  be  represented  approxiuiately  by  the  formula 
2ATOl9SiO-.3H-0  ;  tlio  first  by  (Mg"O.SiO=).3(Al--W3Si02).3]FO.  Some  of  the 
Chinese  agalmatolites  (i.  60)  approach  very  nearly  to  pyrophyllite.  (Rammels- 
berg "s  Miiirndchiinic,  p.  .586.) 

PYROPKYSALITE.    Syu.  with  Physalite  (p.  634). 

PYEOPIW.  The  name  given  by  Thomson  (Phil.  Mag.  xviii.  372)  to  a  red 
subslancc  extracted  from  elephants'  teeth  ;  apparently  an  albuminoid. 

PYSOPISSXTE.  A  yellowish-brown,  opaque,  earthy  substance,  occurring  in  the 
lignite  of  Weissenfels.  Boiling  alcohol  extracts  from  it  30  per  cent,  of  a  white,  fusible, 
combustible  matter.  When  heated  above  100°  it  melts  with  tumefaction,  and  evolu- 
tion of  white  vapours,  to  a  black  inflammable  mass ;  soluble  for  the  most  part  in  oil 
of  turpentine.  By  distillation,  according  to  Marchand,  it  yields  62  per  cent,  paraffin, 
and  3  cubic  feet  of  illuminating  gas,  from  a  pound  of  the  material.  (Keungott, 
Min.  I'orsch.  KSoO— .51,  p.  148.) 

p-ySOQlTXIVOS..    Syn.  with  Hydroqvinoxe  (iii.  213). 

PVRORACEIVEXC  ACID.  CTI^O^  =  CWO^}  ^      „  ■ ,       t>  , 

jj  ^  O.     rijrmnc  acid.  Brenztrau- 

hc)is''iirc.  (Berzelius  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xiii.  61. — Volekel,  ihid.  Ixxxix.  65. 
AVislicenus,  cxxvi.  225.) — An  acid  homologous  with  glyoxalic  acid  (C^H-0^) 
produced  liy  the  dry  distillation  of  racemic  or  tartaric  acid  :  jirobably  thus  : 

C'lPO"    =    C'lI'O^  +  CO-  \  WO. 
r,.i,.  W.  3  D 


Ai-^O''. 

MnO. 

MgO. 

CiO. 

WO. 

a. 

69-79 

29-46 

1-80 

4-00 

6-62  = 

h. 

66-14 

25-87 

1-49 

0-39 

5-59  = 

r. 

66-69 

25-63 

0-76 

0-29 

0-17 

0-67 

6-45  = 

d. 

05-41 

28-50 

0-91 

0-25 

0-39 

.5-23  = 
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To  prepare  it,  tartaric  acid  is  distilled  at  a  temperature  gradually  rising  to  300°,  and 
the  distillate  is  redistilled  several  times,  the  portion  which  goes  over  between  165°  and 
170°  being  ultimately  collected  apart.  This  distillate  left  for  some  days  orer  oO.  of 
vitriol  and  solid  potash,  yields  pure  pyroracemic  acid.  (Volckel.) 

Pyroracemic  acid  is  a  liquid  having  a  faint  yellowish  colour,  smelling  like  acetic 
acid,  and  boiling  at  about  165°,  but  with  partial  decomposition  at  each  distillation.  It 
is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

When  sulijected  in  aqueous  solution  to  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen — evolved  by 
sodium-amalgam  (Wi slicenus).  or  by  zinc  and  .sulphuric  acid  (Debus) — or  of  hy- 
clrioclic  acid,  or  iodide  of  2>^/osp!io?-HS,  it  takes  up' 2  at.  hydrogen,  and  is  converted  into 
lactic  acid  CH^O^,  or  if  the  reducing  agent  is  employed  in  larger  excess,  into  pro- 
pionic acid  (p.  730).  It  unites  directly  with  2  at.  bromine,  forming  the  compound 
CH^'Bi'^O'',  probably  bromolactic  acid.  These  reactions  show  that  pyroracemic 
acid  is  related  to  lactic  acid  in  the  same  manner  as  acrylic  to  propionic  acid,  also  that 
its  relation  to  acrylic  acid  is  the  same  as  that  of  lactic  to  propionic  acid.  (Wis- 
licenus.) 

Pyroracemates.  The  acid  is  monobasic,  the  formula  of  its  salts  being  C^H'MO'. 
They  crystallise  well,  provided  that  heat  is  avoided  in  their  preparation.  The  potas- 
sium- and  sodinm-saJts  are  deliquescent.  The  sodiiirn-sait  forms  large  anhydrous  prisms, 
CWNaO^  The/frtfZ-.w/i;,  C*H''Pb"0'',  is  a  crystalline  precipitate.  The  silver-saH  is 
also  crystalline,  and  may  be  recrystallised  from  boiling  water. 

^.-Pyroracemic  acid.— 'When  an  aqueous  solution  of  pyroracemic  acid  is  eva- 
porated by  heat,  there  remains  a  non-volatile  syrupy  mass  which  appears  to  be  a 
polymeric  modification  of  tlie  acid.  It  is  likewise  produced  when  the  acid  is  separated 
from  its  sails.  This  syrupy  acid  does  not  form  crystallisable  salts,  its  salts  being  all 
amorphous  and  gummy.  The  same  gummy  salts  are  obtained  when  the  solutions  of 
the  crystalline  pyroracemates  are  evaporated  by  heat. 

When  pyroracemic  is  treated  with  excess  of  baryta,  a  yellowish  precipitate  is  formed 
having  the   composition  of  a  basic  barium-salt  of  tripyroracemic  acid, 

C'*H"Ba-'O'^.Ba"H-0^.  On  boiling  this  precipitate  for  some  hours  with  excess  of 
barytic  hydrate,  oxalate  of  barium  separates  out,  and  the  supernatant  liquid,  when 
freed  from  baryta  by  sulphuric  acid  and  evaporated,  leaves  a  s^Tup  wliich  partly 
solidifies  in  tlie  crystalline  form  (Finek,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  cxxii.  182).  The  crystals 
when  purified  by  recrystallisation  from  alcohol  and  ether,  constitute  Finck's  u  vit  i c 
acid,  C"H''0',  which  melts  at  287°,  sublimes  without  decomposition,  and  forms  crys- 
tallisable salts,  the  sparingly  soluble  silver-salt  having  the  composition  C-'H^Ag-O'. — 
The  syrupy  liquid,  Finck's  uvitonic  acid,  has,  according  to  his  analysis,  the  compo- 
sition C'H'-O'.  It  forms  amorphous  salts,  and  appears,  both  from  its  properties  and 
from  the  analysis,  to  be  merely  the  above-mentioned  sj^rupy  modification  of  pyroracemic 
a:id.    (Kek'ule,  M?-5?;f/i,  ii.  213.) 

PVRORSTIDJ.    Eetinite  from  the  lignite  of  Aussig  in  Bohemia  (see  Eetimte). 

PYRORTHITE.    See  Okthite  (p.  237). 

pYROSCIiSRITE,  including  7!rr?m?)?'T('n7c — These  minerals  are  alumino-silicates 
containing  chromium.  They  occur  in  six-sided  prisms,  apparently  belonging  to  the 
hexagonal  system,  with  perfect  basal  cleavage  ;  also  massive. 

Pyrosclerite  is  translucent,  with  a  green-greyish  or  reddish  colour,  and  weak  pearly 
lustre.  Hardness  =  2-5 — 3.  Specific  gi'avi'ty  =  2-6 — 274.  Fracture  uneven  and 
splintery.  Gives  off  all  its  water  at  a  strong  heat ;  melts  with  difficulty  before  the 
blowpipe  to  a  grey  glass,  and  gives  with  fluxes  a  faint  chrome  reaction.  Decomposed 
by  lydroehloric  acid. 

Kmmmcrcrite  is  also  translucent  and  has  a  pearly  lustre  ;  but  its  colour  is  reddish- 
violet  like  that  of  lepidolite.  Hardness  =  I'O — 2.  Specific  gravity  =  2-617 — 2  62. 
Sectile  and  flexible.  Feels  greasj'.  Gives  off  empyreumatic  water  when  heated.  Ex- 
foliates slightly  before  the  blowpipe,  but  does  not  fuse  ;  gives  with  fluxes  the  reactions 
of  chromium.    Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Ehodochrovie  is  a  variety  of  kpemmererite,  having  a  greenish-black  colour  in  the 
mass,  l)ut  peach-blossom  red  in  thin  splinters.  Hardness  =  2-5 — 3.  Specific  gravity 
=  2-65 — 2  67.  When  strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe,  it  melts  on  the  edges  to 
ii  yellow  enamel. 

Analyses. — a.  Pryrosclerite  from  Elba  (v.  Kobell,  J.  pr.  Chem.  ii  51). — h.  K;em- 
mererite  from  Bisser.sk  in  Siberia  (Hartwall,  Berz.  Jahresb.  xxiii.  260). — c.  K.  from 
Lake  Alkali  in  the  Ural  :  a.  crystallised  ;  y8.  massive:  rA.-)f/oc/i)-<»»r  (H erma n n,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  liii.  22).— iV.  K.  from  Texas,  Lancaster  County,  Penn.sylvania  :  a.  by  Genth 
(Sill.  Am.  .T.  [2]  xv.  438)  ;  ;8.  by  Sm  ith  and  Brush  {ibid.  xvi.  41). 
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Kaerrmerer  ite. 


Ty  rose'  trite*. 
a. 

6. 

a. 

c. 

a. 

Silica. 

37-03 

37-0 

30-58 

34-64 

32-98 

33-28 

Alumina 

13-50 

14-2 

15-94 

10-60 

11-11 

10-60 

Chromic  oxide  . 

1-43 

1-0 

4-99 

6-50 

6'85 

4-72 

Magnesia  . 

31-6-2 

31-.) 

33-45 

35-47 

35-22 

36-00 

Lirae  . 

1-5 

0-38 

0-35 

Ferrous  oxide 

3-0-2 

1-5 

3*3'^ 

1-80 

1-29 

1-60 

Water 

11-00 

13-0 

12-05 

12-03 

13-12 

12-95 

98-10 

99-7 

100-33 

99-94 

lOO-Sa 

99-50 

All  these  minerals  may  be  represented  as  compounds  of  a  metasilicate,  M"SiO'  or 

M"O.SiO'  with  an  aluminate,  IVrAFO"  or  3M"0.Ai''0'',  and  tvater.  the  aluminium  being 
partly  replaced  by  chromium,  and  to  a  greater  extent  in  kx'mmererite  than  in  pyros- 
derite.    Calling  the  silicate  A  and  the  aluminate  B, 

a.  may  be  represented  a,s  9  A  +  B  +     9  aq. 

k  „  9  yl  +   ;i  +   12  aq. 

c.d.  „  6  A  +  B  +     «  aq. 

J^crmiriili/e  from  Milliury,  Massrichusetts,  may  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  though  it  contains  no  chromium.  It  has  a  granular,  scalj'  structure,  and  greasy 
feel,  and  is  especially  characterised  by  its  b<-haviour  before  tlie  blo-svpipe,  opening  out 
into  wormlike  thivads,  expanding  to  many  times  its  original  bulk,  and  ultimately 
melting  to  a  yellowish-green  glass.  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  Contains, 
according  to  Crossley  (Dana's  Mhici-ahr///,  ii.  292),  36-74  per  cent.  SiO^,  16-42 
Al-'O-',  27-44  MgO,  10-92  FeO  and  10-30  water,  and  may  be  represented  by  the  formula 

8M"SiO'.SPAl=0'.  8  aq. 

Choiiicritc  {i.Q'31),  Lognnitc  (iii,  732),  and  Tahi  rgite  are  sometimes  also  classed  with 
pyrosclerite. 

PYROSISAXiITE.  A  silicate  of  iron  and  manganese  containing  chlorine,  occurring 
in  hexagonal  prisms  or  tables  having  the  principal  axis  =  0-6307,  and  exhibiting  tho 
faces  oP,  P,  2P,  a:P  Cleavage  perfect  parallel  to  the  base,  imperfect  parallel  to  coP. 
It  also  occurs  massive.  Hardness  =  4 — 4-5.  Specific  gr.wity  =  3-0 — 3'2.  It  has  a 
brown  colour  and  pearly  lustre ;  streak  pialer  than  the  colour.  Fracture  uneven, 
rather  splintery  ;  somewhat  brittle.  When  strongly  heated  before  the  blowpipe  it 
melts  to  a  black  slag,  attractable  by  the  magnet.  Fuses  readily -with  bora.x,  exhibiting 
the  reactions  of  iron  and  manganese.    Dissolves  perfectly  iu  strong  nitric  acid. 

A  specimen  from  the  Bjelkey  mine  near  Nordmarken  in  Wermland,  Sweden,  was 
found  by  Hisinger  (Schw.  J.  xiii.  341  ;  xxiii.  54)  to  contain  35-85  per  cent.  SiO-, 
35-48  APO',  24-26  Mn-'O',  1-21  CaO,  3-77  chlorine,  and  a  quantity  of  water  not  deter- 
mined.    Its    composition   may   be   represented   approximately   by   the  formula 

Fe=CP.3(4M"0.3SiO-'  +  2  aq.). 

Pyrcisnialite  occm-s  also  at  Nya  Kopparberg  in  Westmannland, 

PVROSORBIC  ACIS.   Syn.  -srith  IVIaleic  Acid. 

PYUOSTEimiXJ.  The  name  applied  by  Berzelius  to  the  less  fusible  portion  of 
the  distillate  ol;tainc(l  by  distilling  empyreumatic  oils  with  w.-iter.  tlie  more  fusible  por- 
tion being  Q-Aled  2>>jrda'in  (Handw.  d.  Chem.  2to.  Aiifl.  ii.  [2]  418). 

PITROSTZBXTS.    Syn.  with  Kermesite  or  Red  Anti.-hony  (iii.  446). 

PYROTARTARIC  ACIB.  C=H«0'  =  ^'"'^^'P^'*  |  0^— This  acid  was  discovered 

in  1807  by  Valentin  Rose,  among  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  tartar.  It  has 
been  investigated  chiefly  by  Gruver  (Trommsd.  N.  J.  xxiv.  2,  65),  Pelouze  (Ann. 
Ch.  Phys.  [2]  Ivi.  297),'AV e n i s elos  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xv.  148),  Arppe  [ihid.  Ixvi. 
73),  and  Kcknle  {wirl.  Suppl.  i.  342). 

It  is  produced — 1.  By  the  dry  distillation  of  tartaric  acid  : 

2C'H«0''    =    C^IPO^  +  3C0=  +  2W0; 

2.  By  the  action  of  sodium-amalgam  on  itaconic  acid  or  its  isomers,  citr.nconic  or 
mesaconic  acid : 

C^H«0'  +  ng"Na-    =    Kg  +  C-''IPNa=Oi. 

Itnconic  Pyif>t.u-tr:ite 
acid.  orfotliinn. 

This  reaction  is  analogous  to  that  by  which  the  homologous  body  lumario  acid,  C'H'O' 

is  converted  into  succinic  acid  (ii.  743). 
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It  may  also  be  formed  from  itaeonic  aeici  by  converting  the  latter  into  dibromopj-- 
rotartaric  acid,  and  reducing  the  latter  with  sodium-amalgam.  (Kekule.) 

3.  By  heating  cyanide  of  tritylene  with  alcoholic  potash,  the  action  being  analogous 
to  that  by  whicla  the  fatty  acids  are  formed  from  the  cyanides  of  the  monatomic  radi- 
cles C'H^"*'  (Maxwell  Simpson) : 

C'H'=(CN)2  +  4H20    =    2Nff  +  C^H^O'. 

Prcparatioyi. — 1.  From  Tartaric  acid.  Tartaric  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
povmded  pumice  is  distilled  in  a  capacious  retort ;  the  distUlate  is  diluted  with 
water ;  the  enipyreumatic  oil  is  remoTed  by  filtration ;  the  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  the 
crystallising  point;  and  the  crystals  are  freed  from  adhering  oil  by  spreading  them 
out  on  paper  under  a  bell-jar  near  a  dish  containing  alcohol.  This  process  yields  a 
quantity  of  pyrotartaric  acid  equal  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  tartaric  acid  used. 

2.  From  Itaeonic  acid.  Sodium-amalgam  is  added  to  aqueous  itaeonic  acid,  and 
the  liquid,  decanted  from  the  separated  mercury,  is  saturated  vnth  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporated ;  the  residue  is  treated  with  alcohol,  which  dissolves  out  the  pyrotar- 
taric acid  and  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  sodium  ;  the  alcoholic  solution 
is  evaporated  to  dryness ;  and  the  pyrotartaric  acid  is  extracted  from  the  residue  by 
ether.  (Kekule.) 

Froperiics. — Pyrotartaric  acid  crj-stallises  in  colourless,  sometimes  well  developed 
prisms  with  rhombic  base  and  truncated  on  the  lateral  edges.  It  is  very  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol  and  ether :  1  pt.  of  it  dissolves  in  H  pt.  water  at  20°.  It  melts  at  112°, 
begins  to  boil  at  about  200°  and  then  volatilises,  being  partly  converted  into  p^Totar- 
taric  anhydride  C^IfO^.    It  is  not  attacked  by  nitric  acid  or  by  cold  sulphuric  acid. 

A  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  pyrotartaric  acid  does  not  produce  any  turbidity 
in  baryta-  strontia-  or  lime-water,  or  in  solution  of  nitrate  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead ; 
but  with  basic  acetate  of  lead  it  forms  a  copious  white  curdy  precipitate  insoluble  in 
water,  but  very  soluble  in  the  basic  lead-ac-tate  and  in  excess  of  acid. 

Pyrotartrates.  Pyrotartaric  acid  is  dibatic,  forming  neutral  and  acid  salts,  the 
general  formulfe  of  which  are  : 

Neutral.  Acid. 

For  monatomic  metals     .      C^H'-M'-O^  C^H'MO* 

For  diatomic  metals        .      C^H''M"0*    C">B."M"0^  or  C^H«M"0'.C*H«0'. 

There  are  also  a  few  basic  pyrotartrates  of  di-  and  ti'iatomic  metals.  The  acid  salts 
of  the  alkali-metals  and  alkaline-earth-metals,  obtained  by  neutralising  a  certain 
quantity  of  pyrotartaric  acid  with  tlie  base  and  then  adding  a  quantity  of  the  acid 
equal  to  tlie  former,  crystallise  well ;  the  soluble  neutral  salts  are  somewhat  difficult 
to  crystallise. 

Pyrotartrates  of  Aluminium.  Moist  hydrate  of  aluminium  dissolves  easily 
in  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  the  solution  when  concentrated  yields  crystals.  A  basic  salt, 
2C='H»0<.A120^  or  2(C'=H2'Al'"0'^Ar-0').3H-'0,  is  obtained  as  a  heavy  powder  by  pre- 
cipitating a  neutral  solution  of  aluminic  chloride  with  neutral  pjTrotartrate  of  sodium, 
or  by  boiling  moist  alumina  with  a  quantity  of  the  acid  not  sufficient  to  dissolve  it. 

Ammonium-salts. — The  neutral  sa^f"  is  deliquescent,  and  gives  off  ammonia  on 
evaporation.  The  acid  salt,  C'^H"(NH^)0*,  forms  beautiful  rhomboYdal  prisms,  perma- 
nent in  the  air,  very  soluble  in  water. 

Barium-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C^H°Ba"0'.2H-0,  is  a  crystalline  powder 
formed  of  small  rhomboi'dal  prisms,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The 
acid  salt,  C'"li"Ba"0''.2H."0,  forms  stellate  groups  of  crystals. 

Bismiith-salt. — A  solution  of  recently  precipitated  bismuth-hydrate  in  pyrotar- 
taric acid  yields  on  addition  of  water,  a  precipitate  containing  C'^H'-Bi"'^0'-.5H^0. 

Cadmium-salts. — o.  Neutral,  C'''H'^Cd'  0'.3H-0. — The  solution  of  cadmic  carbonate 
in  the  aqueous  acid  yields,  by  concentration,  crystalline  grains  very  soluble  in  water, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  still  retaining  1  at.  water  at  200°. — 0.  The  acid  salt  is 
obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  viscous  mass  in  which  a  few  long  needles  form  after  a 
while. 

Calcium-salts. — o.  Neutral,  C*H''Ca"0^2H-0. — AA^^ite  pulverulent  precipitate, 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  acetic,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids, 
insoluble  in  alcohol. — 0.  The  acid  salt,  obtained  by  evaporating  a  solution  of  the 
neutral  Siilt  in  pyrotartaric  acid,  forms  crystals  containing  C^II''Ca"0\5C^H*0^2H-0. 
(Arppe.) 

Cobalt-salt. — The  solution  of  cobalt-hydrate  in  pjTotartaric  acid  deposits  on 
evaporation  colourless  crystals  of  the  acid  mixed  with  a  red  insoluble  salt.  On  neu- 
tralising the  acid  liquid  with  ammonia,  a  rose-coloured  crystalline  powder  is  formed, 
which  dissolves  in  water,  but  is  decomposed  at  the  same  time. 
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Copper-salts. — a.  Neutral,  C''H°Cu"0''.'2H-0. — -Pyrotartrate  of  sodium  forms  with 
cupric  salts  a  blue  precipitate  soluble  in  about  250  pts.  of  water,  very  soluble  in  acids 
and  ammonia;  it  retains  1  at.  water  at  100^^.— /3.  A  irt.s/f  salt,  C*H'■Cu"O^Cu"H•lO^ 
is  deposited  in  greenish  flocks  on  evaporating  a  solution  of  the  ni'Utral  salt  in  ammonia, 
after  addition  of  water. 

Glucinu7ii-salt  s. — Pyrotartaric  acid  sa  tnrated  with  gl  ucina  leaves  when  evaporated 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  a  crystalline  acid  salt,  C*H'*G"0'.C''H''0',  which  when  heated  to  180° 
is  converted  into  the  neutral  salt,  C^H'*G"0^. 

Iro7i-salts. — a.  Ferrous  salt. — The  acid  dissolves  iron,  with  evolution  of  hydi'ogen, 
forming  a  solution  which  quickly  turns  red,  and  deposits  red  flocks  on  addition  of 
water  or  alcohol.  — ^.  Ferric  salt.  Ferric  chloride  forms  with  pyrotartrate  of  sodium  a 
red  viscous  precipitate  containing  2C^H»0<.Fe-Ol3H'^0  or  C'^H2iFe"'0--.Fe^O'.6H-0. 

Lead-salt,  C'lV''Ph"0*.2LV-0. — Precipitated  after  a  few  hours  from  a  solution  of 
the  potassium-salt  mixed  with  nitrate  or  neutral  acetate  of  lead,  in  needles  if  the  solu- 
tion contains  free  acid,  as  a  powder  if  it  is  neutral.  It  dissolves  in  small  quantity  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  deposited  in  needles  on  cooling:  dissolves  also  in  nitrate  of  lead. 
The  same  salt  is  formed  by  treating  cai'bonate  of  lead  with  pyrotartaric  acid  and 
filtering  to  separate  a  basic  salt.  Pyrotartaric  acid  forms  a  curdy  precipitate  with 
basic  acetate  of  lead  (p.  772). 

Magnesium-salts. — A  solution  of  magnesia  in  pyrotartaric  acid  evaporated  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  leaves  the  neutral  salt  as  a  gummy  very  friable  mass,  apparently 
containing  C'H'*Mg"0*.3H^0.  Tiie  same  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrup,  and  then 
mixed  with  water,  deposits  a  crystalline  mass  consisting  of  C^H"Mg"0'.6II'0.--ThG 
acid  salt  is  gummy. 

The  man  g  em  e  s  c  -  salt,  C^H^Mn"0^3H-0,  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a  gummy 
mass,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

The  mcrcurous  and  mercuric  sa  Its  are  white  precipitates. 

Nickel-salts. — The  ncutrcd  salt,  C'*H''Ni"0'.2H-0,  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
green  solution  of  nickel-hydrate  in  the  acid,  redissolving  in  alcohol,  and  ai'ain  evapora- 
ting, as  a  green,  crystalline,  sparingly  soluble  powder,  which  gives  off  its  w;iter  at  200°. 
— The  acid  ■''alt,  C^H''Ni"0'.C*H'0'.IPO,  is  obtained  as  a  crystalline  mass  by  leaving 
the  solution  of  the  hydrate  in  pyrotartaric  acid  to  evaporate  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

Potassiu  m-salt  s. — The  neutral  salt,  C^H^K^O'.H-O,  is  very  soluble,  deliquescent, 
and  may  with  some  difficulty  be  obtained  in  foliated  crystals  by  evaporating  its  solu- 
tion in  a  hot  air  chamber. — The  acid  salt,  C"'H'KO',  is  obtained  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  a  solution  of  the  acid  half  saturated  with  potash,  in  colourless,  oblique,  rhom- 
boidal  prism.s,  permanent  in  the  air. 

The  silver-salt,  C^H''Ag-0\  is  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  which  blackens  when 
exposed  to  light.  By  beating  it  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen,  and  washing  the  product 
with  water  to  remove  free  acid,  a  brown  powder  is  obtained  consisting  of  argentous 
pyrotartrate. 

Sodiu  ?n-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C^H^Na'O'.CH-O, forms  efflorescent  lam inaj  very 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  acid  salt,  C^H'NaO',  crystallises  with 
difl3.culty  in  small  rhomboidal  prisms. 

Strontium  salts. — The  ncutrcd  salt,  C'H"Sr"OMI-0,  forms  prisms  very  .soluble 
in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol. — The  acid  sedt,  C^H''Sr"0'.C^H''0'.2H-0,  cry.stallises  in 
nacreous  scales. 

r?w -sa^^.— Stannous  oxide  dissolves  easily  in  pyrotartaric  acid,  and  the  solution, 
filtered  from  a  yellow  basic  salt,  yields  with  alcohol  a  precipitate  apparently 
containing  C=H"Sn"0<.Sn"0. 

Uranic  salt. — The  yellow  solution  of  uranic  hydrate  in  the  acid  deposits  on 
evaporation,  a  yellow  powder,  very  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  con- 
taining according  to  Arppe,  C'^H^'IT"  0'-.U%^0'' or  2C^I''(U20-)"0'.C^irO*.2H-0. 

Zinc-salts. — The  neutral  salt,  C^H''Zn"0'.3H-'0,  is  obtained  by  evaporation  as  a 
thick  syrup,  gradually  depositing  crystalline  granules  which  increase  in  quantity  on 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water.  It  retains  1  at.  water  at  200°. — An  insoluble 
basic  salt  is  obtained  by  concentrating  a  solution  of  zinc  in  pyrotartaric  acid  to  a  small 
bulk  and  treating  the  residue  with  water. 

Dibromopyrotartaric  acid,  C*II''Br-0'. — This  compound  Las  not  yet  been 
obtaineil  as  a  substitution-product  of  pyrotartaric  acid,  but  is  formed  by  direct  addition 
of  bromine  to  itaeonic  acid,  C*H"0'.  To  prepare  it,  4  pts.  of  itaconic  acid  are  shaken 
up  with  5  pts.  of  bromine  and  4  or  5  pts.  of  water.  The  reaction  commences  at 
ordinary  temperatures  and  is  attended  with  evolution  of  heat,  but  towards  the  end  it 
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must  be  assisted  by  the  heat  of  a  water-bath.  The  crj'Stalline  crust  which  separates 
on  cooling,  and  the  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  the  mother-liquor,  are  purified  by 
recrystallisation  from  a  small  quantity  of  water. 

Dibromopyrotartaric  acid  forms  colourless  crj-stals  easily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  When  treated  with  sodium-amalgam,  it  is  converted  into  pj'rotartaric 
acid.  On  adding  oxide  of  silver  to  the  aqueous  solution,  the  2  at.  bromine  are 
replaced  by  2  at.  HO,  and  an  acid,  C*H''0'^,  homologous  with  tartaric  acid,  is  produced  : 

C^H^Br^O^  -I-  Ag^O  +  WO    =    2AgBr  +  C^H»0«. 

Dibromopyrotartaric  acid  is  dibasic.  Its  salts  have  not  been  much  examined.  In 
preparing  them  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  rise  of  temperature,  as  they  are  easily  decom- 
posed thereby,  with  separation  of  metallic  bromide  and  formation  of  a  crystallisable 
monobasic  acid,  called  aeonic  acid,  C*H''0'';  e.g.  : 

C^H^Br^Na^O^    =    2NaBr  +  C'WOK 

On  boiling  a  solution  of  the  sodium-salt  and  adding  carbonate  of  sodium  in  such  quan- 
tity, that  3  at.  sodium  shall  be  present  for  every  1  at.  of  dibromopyrotartaric  acid,  a 
solution  is  obtained  which  on  sutficient  concentration,  yields  large  crystalline  plates 
ofaconate  of  sodium,  obtainable  by  slow  evaporation  from  aqueous  solution, 
in  large,  well-developed,  efflorescent  crystals  containing  C^H^KaO^SH-O.  In  like 
manner  by  boiling  a  solution  of  barytic  dibromo-pyrotartrate,  adding  carbonate  of 
barium  in  suiiicient  quantity  to  neutralise  the  reaction,  and  mixing  the  filtrate  with 
alcohol,  aconate  of  barium,  C"'H''Ba"0*,  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks,  very 
soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol,  crystallising  in  needles  from  dilute 
alcohol. 

By  treating  citraconic  and  mesaconic  acids  which  are  isomeric  with  itaconic  acid, 
with  bromine  and  water  as  above,  acids  are  produced,  isomeric  but  not  identical  with 
the  dibromopyrotartaric  acid  just  described.  The  three  isomeric  acids  may  be  distin- 
guished as  ita-,  citra-,  and  mesa-dibromopyrotartarie  acids. 

Citra-dibroniojjyrotartaric  acid,  C^H''Br-0',  is  much  more  soluble  than  ita- 
dibromopyrotartaric  acid.  It  usually  crys"taUises  in  cauliflower-like  groups  of 
microscopic  needles.  When  heated  it  yields  monobromocitraconic  anhydride, 
C^H^BrO^ : 

C-^H^Br^O*    =    C^H'BrO'    -i-    H^O    +  BBr. 

Citra-dibromopyrotartaric  acid  is  also  dibasic,  and  its  salts  are  readily  decomposed 
by  boiling  with  water  or  excess  of  base,  but  in  a  totally  ditferent  manner  from  the  ita- 
dibromopyrotartrates,  carbonic  anhj-dride  being  given  off,  and  a  salt  of  monobroma-■ 
crotonic  acid  produced:  thus, 

C^H-'Br=Na'0^    =    C'ffBrNaO^       +     NaBr     +  CO'-. 

Citra-iUbroTopjTO-  Moiiobromociotonate 
tartrate  of  sodium.  ot  sodiLim. 

2O*H'Br=Ca"0^    =    C'»H''BrTa"0^    +    Ca"Br-    +  2C0-. 

Citro-dihromopyro-  Monohromocintonate 
tartrate  of  calcium.  of  calcium. 

(See  Cbotonic  Acid  in  the  Appendix.)  According  to  Cahours  (Ann.  Ch.  Phys.  [3] 
Ixvii.  137),  an  aoid  having  the  composition  of  dibromobutyric  acid  is  formed  at  the 
same  time  as  an  intermediate  product  : 

C'H'Br^O^    =    CH^Br^O^    +  C0=. 

Mesa-dihromopyrotartaric  acid  is  much  less  soluble  than  citra-,  but  more 
soluble  than  ita-dibromopyrotartaric  acid.  It  crj'stallises  in  nodular  or  spherical 
masses.  Its  salts  when  boiled  with  water  likewise  yield  bromocrotonic  acid.  (Kekule, 
Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Suppl.  ii.  100.) 

PYSOTABTAESC  ilK  HYBRID E.  C^H^O^  =  C^H«0^0.— Obtained  by 
distilling  the  acid  with  phosphoric  anhydride.  It  is  a  liquid  boiliug  at  a  temperature 
above  300",  insoluble  in  M  ater,  but  gradually  converted  by  absorption  of  water  into 
pyrotartaric  acid. 

PTfEOTARTASIC  ETHERS.  The  only  one  known  is  the  ethi/lic  (thcr, 
C*H'''(C"H*)*0^,  which  is  produced  by  passing  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  acid.  It  is  an  aromatic  liquid  boiling  at  218'-',  gradually  decomposed 
by  water. 

PYROTAETKAWSI.,  or  Thcnyl-pyrotartrimidc,  C"H"NO-  =  '■'^'J^^/''  |k 

(Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xc.  138.)-  Produced  by  heating  aniline  with  pyrotartaric 
acid  to  a  temperature  a  little  above  100°  for  about  ten  minutes.  On  dissohnng  the 
solidified  mass  in  boiling  water,  treating  the  solution  with  animal  charcoal,  and  leaving 
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it  to  cool,  pyrotiirtranil  is  deposited  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate  composed  of  microscopic 
needles.  It  luis  neitlier  taste  nor  smell ;  melts  at  98  ',  sublimes  without  decomposition 
at  140°,  boils  with  partial  decomposition  at  about  300'-'.  It  is  slightly  sohdjle  in  boiling 
water,  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  also  in  aqueous  alkalis,  by  which  when  heated 
it  is  converted  into  pyrotartranilio  acid.  When  fused  with  alkaline  hydrates,  it 
resolved  into  aniline  and  pyrotartaric acid.  Nitricacid  converts  itinto  py  r o tar  t  ro- 
nitra n  i  1. 

PYROTiiaTKAWIilC  AC2B,  or  Fhciii/l-pi/roturtramic  acid,  C'H'^NO''  = 

(C''H''0-)  /-Q.    (Arppe, /oc.  c(/.) — Produced  by  the  action  of  aniline  on  pyrotartaric 
H  J 

anhydride  ;  also  by  the  metamorphosis  of  pyrotartranil  under  the  influence  of  aqueous 
alkalis.  It  forms  bulky  needles,  appearing  under  the  microscope  as  rectangular 
prisms  with  perpendicular  end-fiices.  It  is  more  soluble  in  wafer  than  pyrotartranil, 
easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  ;  reddens  litmus.  It  may  be  heated  to  140°  without 
loss  of  weight,  but  at  147°  it  gives  off  water  and  is  converted  into  pyrotartronitrauil. 
It  is  decomposed  bj  e.xcess  of  boiling /^oto-s/e ;  is  not  coloured  by  chloride  of  lime. 

Pyrotartranilic  acid  decomposes  carbonates,  but  is  separated  from  its  own  salts  by 
acetic  acid.  The  py  rotartran  ilates  of  the  alkali-  and  alkaline-earth  metals  are  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  ammoimnn-salt,  which  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  pyrotartranil 
with  aqueous  ammonia,  dries  up  to  a  radiate  mass  very  soluble  in  cold  but  decomposed 
by  hot  water.  Its  solution  forms  a  bhiish-green  precijjitate  with  cuprie  sulphate, 
white  with  merruric  chloride,  yellowish-red  with  ferric  chloride.  The  lead-salt, 
C"'H"Pb"(C"H^)-N-U'',  forms  a  white  precipitate  becoming  glutinous  on  ebullition. 

PTTROTiLETSSl.^IXJE,  C^'H'NO-    =     (C-'IPO-)  | -j^^  Bipyrotartro-diamide, 

H-  i^'^'-  (Arppe,  Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  Ixxxvii.  228.) — Produced  by  heating  acid 
piyrotartrate  of  ammonium : 

C'I['(,NH')02    _    2IP0    =  C'lFNO^. 

The  solidified  distillate  is  purified  by  pressure  and  recrystallisation  from  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water. 

Pyrotartrimide  forms  small  needles  or  liexagojial  plates,  belonging  to  the  trimetric 
sj'stem,  and  exhibiting  the  combination  oP  .  ooPco  .  ccP.  Angle  ooP  :  coP  =  92° 
30';  ooP  :  ooPo)  =  133°.  Cleavage  parallel  to  ccP  and  oP.  It  is  anhydrous, 
very  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acids  and  alkalis  ;  has  a  cooling,  slightly  bitter, 
and  sour  taste;  its  aqueous  solution  reddens  litmus,  but  it  does  not  combine  with 
ammonia.  It  melts  at  66°,  and  solidifies  on  cooling,  in  a  radiate  mass,  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  and  having  a  foliated  fracture.  It  begins  to  volatilise  at  100°,  but  does  not 
boil  till  heated  to  about  280^,  at  which  temperature  it  suffers  partial  decomposition. 
When  boiled  with  strong  jxjtash-ley,  it  gives  off  ammonia.  Its  solution  forms  with 
oxide  of  lead,  a  strongly  alkaline  compound  which  contains  67'23  per  cent.  PbO  and  5'47 
water,  dries  up  to  a  gummy  mass,  and  is  partly  decomposed  by  water.  The  solution 
of  this  lead-compound  attacks  the  paper  tlirough  which  it  is  filtered,  rendering  it 
viscous  and  gelatinous. 

PYKOTASlTKOrJITRATJSX,,  CH'^N'-O^    or    Is'itnqjhenyl-pyrotartrimide  = 

(>H^(NO'')  I  (■'^^"PI"''  *■'''•)• — Precipitated  by  water  from  a  solution  of  pyrotar- 
tranil in  very  strong  nitric  acid,  as  an  oil  which  gradually  solidifies,  and  crystallises 
from  boiling  alcohol  in  spherical  groups  of  crystals.  It  melts  at  155°  and  if  cautiously 
heated  solidifies  without  decomposition.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  m  wetter,  but  dissolves 
easily  in  cdcohol  and  in  ether.  Boiling  aqueous  aiumonia  converts  it  into  pyrotartro- 
nitranilio  acid.  Fixed  alkalis  determine  the  same  transformation,  part  of  the 
pyrotartranilic  acid  being  however  resolved  by  the  further  action  of  the  alkali  into 
pyrotartaric  aciil  and  /3-nitraniline  (see  Puexvlamines,  p.  445). 

PYS£OTAKTiaOl!riTKii.TffI3:.IC    ii.CSS>,  or   Nitrophenyl-pyrotartramic  acid, 
H.CTI'(NO'^)]„ 

C"II'-N-0-'   =       (O'WO^y  (Arppe,    loc.  c//.)— When  pyrotartronitrauil  is 

H       *  ' 

introiluced  into  a  slightly  diluted  and  boiling  solution  of  sodic  carbonate,  a  yellow 
liquid  is  obtained,  which,  on  cooling,  deposits  yellow  crystals  of  /8-nitraniline,  whilst 
pyrotartronitranilate  of  sodium  remains  in  solution  ;  and  on  adding  nitric  acid  to  the 
filtered  liquid,  pyrotartranilic  acid  separates  in  yellowish  flakes,  which  may  be  pm-ified 
by  recrystallisation. 

Pyrotartrouitranilie  acid  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  iu 
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alcohol  and  ether,  and  is  deposited  from  a  saturated  solution  in  microscopic  rhombic 
crystals  of  120°.  It  melts  at  a  little  above  150°.  It  is  a  very  feeble  acid,  being 
scarcely  able  to  decompose  carbonates. 

The  pyrotartronitranihites  are  unstable  salts  difficult  to  crystallise.  The  silver-sali, 
C"H"AgN-0^,  is  precipitated  in  white  flocks. 

PTROTECHNY.  See  Richardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [4],  551  - 
611 ;  also  Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  &e.,  iii. 

P-STROTEREBXC  ACID.    C^H'i'O^  =  C'H'O  |  q     Pyrotcrcbilic  acid.  Brem- 

tercbinsauir. — This  acid,  lielonging  to  the  acrylic  series,  C-H-''-^0-,  and  metameric 
with  ethyl-crotonic  acid  (p.  273),  was  discovered  by  Eabourdin  (J.  Pharra.  [3]  vi. 
196),  and  has  been  further  examined  by  Chautard  {ibid,  sxviii.  192).  It  is  produced 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  terebic  acid  and  purified  by  repeated  rectification : 

C'H'»0'    =    C0=   +  C'H'OO-. 

It  is  a  liquid  boiling  at  210^,  and  smelling  of  butyric  acid.  It  dissolves  in  25  pts.  of 
water,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  gradually  dropped  into 
melting  hydrate  of  potassium,  it  is  resolved,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen,  into  acetic 
and  butyric  acids  : 

C«H"'02  +  2W0    =    C-H^O=  +  C^H'O-  +  HI 

Pyroterebaf'j  of  silver,  CH'AgO^  crystallises  with  difficidty,  and  blackens  on 
expiosure  to  light,  especially  when  moist. 

PVRO-URZC  ACID.    Syn.  with  Cyaj^xiric  Actd. 

PVROXil^.    Syn.  with  X-yloidin. 

P YROXiVrJTHIKT,  Eblanrin.  A  yellow  crj'stalline  sxibstance  produced  by 
the  action  of  potash  on  one  of  tlie  substances  contained  in  heavj'  oil  of  wood-tar 
(Volckel).  It  is  contained  in  crude  wood-spirit,  as  first  observed  by  Scanlan,  and 
may  be  separated  therefrom,  according  to  Gregory  (Ann.  Ch.  Pharm.  xxi,  143),  by 
distilling  the  liquid,  collecting  about  15  per  cent.,  saturatiug  the  distillate  with  slaked 
lime,  and  redistilling.  The  residue,  containing  the  excess  of  lime  emplo\-ed,  acetate  of 
calcium,  a  brownish  resin,  and  pyrosanthin,  is  treated  with  dihite  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  insoluble  portion  is  digested  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  resinous 
matter  first ;  the  pyroxanthin  is  found  in  tlic  last  alcoholic  decoctions. 

Pyroxanthin  crystallises  in  long  yellow  needles,  inodorous,  insoluble  in  water, 
soluble  with  aid  of  heat  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  acetic  acid,  nearly  insoluble  in  ammonia 
and  in  boiling  potash.  It  melts  at  141°.  AYhen  heated  in  a  tube  closed  at  one  end, 
it  does  not  volatih'se  without  decomposition;  but  if  heated  in  a  current  of  air,  it  sublimes 
at  134°.  Gregory  found  in  it  74'8  per  cent,  carbon  and  5'5  hydrogen,  numbers  agreeing 
nearly  with  the  formula  C^H'O^,  which  requires  75  carbon,  5  hydrogen,  and  20 
oxyygen. 

Pyroxanthin  dissolves  with  deep  red  eoloiu?  in  strong  sulphuric  and  in  fuming 
hydrochloric  acid  ;  water  precipitates  it  from  the  soli.tion  in  a  partly  altered  state. 
Strong  nitric  acid  attacks  it  violently,  converting  it  into  oxalic  acid  and  a  nitro- 
compound. Chlorine,  with  aid  of  heat,  converts  it  into  a  brown  resinous  substance, 
with  disengagement  of  hydroeldoric  acid. 

PVROXAHTHOGESf.  The  constituent  of  wood-tar,  from  which  pyroxanthin 
is  supposed  to  be  formed. 

PVROXESJS.  A  name  sometimes  used  as  synonj^mous  with  augite  to  denote  the 
mineral  species  (i.  275),  but  more  commonly  restricted  to  certain  varieties  having  a 
green  or  greyish-sreen  colour.    (Dana,  ii.  158.) 

PYROXENITE.    A  rock  consisting  of  felspar  and  lamellar  pyroxene. 

P YROXYXiIJ'T.  Gun-cotton;  Coton  fulminant  ;  Coton-poudre  ;  Poudrc-coton  ; 
Ftdmi-coton.  Si  kiessbaumwolle ;  e.rplodircndc  Baumwollc. — These  names  are  applied 
to  certain  explosive  substances  produced  by  the  action  of  fuming  nitric  acid,  or  of  a 
mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  on  cotton  wool.  Schonbein,  in  1845, 
announced  the  discovery  of  an  explosive  cotton-wool  applicable  as  a  substitute  for 
gunpowder,  but  his  mode  of  preparation  was  at  first  kept  secret  ;  and  soon  afterwards 
the  method  of  producing  the  explosive  compound  by  treating  cotton-wool  with  strong 
nitric  acid  was  discovered  independently  by  Bottger  and  Otto,  and  published 
by  the  latter  (Augsburg,  Allg.  Zeitxmg,  Oct.  5,  1846  ;  J.  pir.  Chem.  xi.  193).  Knop 
(Compt.  rend,  xxiii.  808)  soon  afterwards  introduced  the  more  advantageous  method 
of  treating  the  cotton-wool  with  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The 
chemical  composition  and  properties  of  pyroxylin  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
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numerous  researches  by  Bottger,  Pelouze,  Payen,  Peligot,  van  KerckhofF, 
Sobrero,  Bechamp,  and  others  on  the  continent,  and  in  this  country  by  Porrett, 
Eansoin,  Crum,  Gladstone,  and  Hadow.  (For  a  complete  list  of  memoirs  relating 
to  it,  down  to  1862,  see  Gmelin's  Handbook,  nw  168.)  From  its  lu-st  discovery,  also, 
numerous  experiments  were  made  on  its  applicability  to  military  and  mining  operations 
as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder,  over  wliieh  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  burning 
without  smoke,  and  leaving  no  residue  to  foul  the  gun  ;  and  its  preparation  was  soon 
commenced  on  a  largo  scale  ;  but  the  occurrenci!  of  several  severe  and  unexplained 
accidents  during  the  manufacture,  attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  caused  it  to  be 
regarded  as  too  dangerous  and  unmanageable  for  military  purposes,  and  accordingly 
its  manufacture  was  for  a  while  nearly  given  up.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  attempts  to  make  use  of  gun-cotton  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder  have  been 
renewed,  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  chiefly  by  the  investigations  of  General 
von  Lenk,  an  Austrian  officer  of  artillery,  who  has  discovered  the  cause  of  previous 
failures,  gradually  perfected  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  instituted,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Austrian  governmeait,  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  on  the 
best  methods  of  applying  it  to  gunnery. 

Cotton  treated  with  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphiu-ic  acids,  yields  a  number  of  pro- 
ducts which  may  be  regarded  as  cellulose,  C''H"'0'',  in  which  the  hydrogen  is  more  or 
less  replaced  by  nitric  peroxide,  NO''',  the  degree  of  nitration  varying  according  to  the 
mode  of  preparation.  The  different  compounds  have  different  degrees  of  stability  and 
are  variously  affected  by  solvents.  According  to  Hadow  (Cliem.  8oe.  (Ju.  J.  vii. 
201),  the  three  principal  products  are: 

a.  C"'H-'(NO-)"0'='  or  C<^H'(N0-)50^  insoluble  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and  alcohol ; 
but  soluble  in  ethylic  acetate.  It  is  produced  by  repeated  immersion  of  cotton- 
wool in  a  mixture  of  2  at.  nitric  acid,  HNO^,  2  at.  oil  of  vitriol,  H^SO*,  and  3  at. 
water. 

|(3.  C"H--(NO")'0'^  soluble  in  etlier-alcohol,  insoluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid.  Pro- 
duced when  the  acid  mixture  contains  i  at.  more  water  tlian  in  a. 

■y.  C"*H-'^(NO-)'0'^  (Gladstone's  cutton-xj/h/'idin),  soluble  in  ether  and  in  glacial 
acetic  acid.    Produced  when  the  acid  mixture  contains  1  at.  more  water  than  in  a. 

The  term  "pyroxylin"  is  sometimes  applied  especially  to  the  more  highly  nitrated 
compounds  ;  but  it  is  much  better  to  use  this  term  as  a  generic  name  for  all  tlie  substi- 
tution-compounds formed  by  the  action  of  nitx-ic  acid  on  cellulose,  and  to  designate  as 
"gun-cotton"  the  most  highly  nitrated  compound,  triuitrocellulose,  C''H'(NO-j^O^, 
which  is  the  only  one  adapted  for  use  in  gunnery. 

The  lower  compounds,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  are  used  for  the  pre- 
paration of  collodion  (i.  1083). 

Gun-cotton.  C''n'(NO=)^0». 

When  cotton-wool  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  strong  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids, 
substitution  takes  place  immediately,  and  the  product  has  only  to  be  freed  from  ad- 
hering acid  by  washing  with  water  and  then  dried.  But  in  order  to  insure  the  uniform 
production  of  the  most  highly  nitrated  compound,  Lenk  adopits  several  precautions, 
the  most  important  of  which  are  : 

1.  The  cleansing  and  perfect  desiccation  of  the  cotton  previously  to  its  iniuiersion  in 
the  mixed  acids. 

2.  The  employment  of  the  strongest  acids  procurable  in  commerce. 

3.  The  steeping  of  the  cotton  in  a  fresh  strong  mixture  of  acids  after  the  first  im- 
mersion and  pai'tial  conversion  into  gwi-cotton. 

i.  The  continuance  of  the  steeping  for  forty-eight  hours. 

5.  The  thorough  purification  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  produced  from  every  trace  of 
free  acid,  by  washing  the  product  in  a  stream  of  water  for  several  weeks  ;  subsequently 
a  weak  solution  of  potash  may  be  used,  but  this  is  not  essential. 

The  prolonged  application  of  these  processes  is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  the 
thorough  nitration  of  the  cotton  and  the  subsequent  p)urification  of  tlie  product ;  for 
each  cotton-fibre  is  a  long  narrow  tube,  often  twisted  and  even  doubled  up,  and  the 
acid  has  first  to  penetrate  to  the  inmost  depths  of  these  tubes  and  afterwards  to  be 
soaked  out  of  them  :  hence  the  necessity  of  time. 

Sometimes,  to  render  the  gun-cotton  less  explosive,  and  to  remove  the  last  lingering 
traces  of  free  acid,  it  is  impregnated  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  sodium  (soluble 
glass),  which  is  forced  into  it  by  means  of  a  centrifugal  machine,  having  a  central  tube 
for  supplying  the  solution.  It  is  then  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  whereby  carbonate 
of  sodium  is  formed,  and  silica  separated,  and  the  carbonate  of  sodium  is  afterwards 
washed  out  with  water,  while  the  silica  remains  attached  to  the  fibres. 

Sometimes,  again,  to  render  the  fibres  soft  and  diminish  the  danger  of  expjlosiou  from 
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violent  friction,  the  gun-cotton,  after  being  treated  with  sohiLle  glass,  is  immerspil  in  a 
■6oap-ley,  the  excess  of  which  is  then  squeezed  out,  and  the  gun-cotton  finally  dried. 

For  details  of  the  Austrian  process,  and  of  experiments  on  the  preparation  of  gun- 
cotton  at  the  Kcyal  Gunpowder  Works  at  AVallham  Abbey,  see  the  article  "  Gun- 
cotton"  by  Dr.  Gladstone  in  Eichardson  and  Watts's  Chemical  Teclmulogy,  i.  [4] 
487 — 500.  Gun-cotton  is  now  prepared  on  a  large  scale  by  a  process  essentially  the 
same  as  that  of  Lenk,  at  the  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Prentice  at  Stowniarket. 

Gun-cotton  prepared  by  the  process  just  described  retains  the  external  properties  of 
cotton-wool,  but  is  somewhat  harsher  to  the  touch,  unless  it  has  been  soaped.  It  has 
neither  taste  nor  smell,  and  is  neutral  to  moistened  litmus-paper.  By  friction  it 
becomes  more  strongly  electric  than  cat's  skin  ;  it  crackles,  yields  sparks,  and  is  phos- 
phorescent in  the  dark  (Gaiffe,  Compt.  rend.  xxiv.  88).  Its  fibres  seen  under  the 
microscope  by  polarised  light,  exhibit  very  little  brightness,  and  scarcely  any  play  of 
colours,  whereas  the  fibres  of  ordinary  cotton-wool  appear  bright  an  I  show  a  fine  play 
of  colours  even  in  the  dimmest  light.    (Kindt,  Pogg.  Ann.  Ixx.  168.) 

The  following  analyses  of  Lenk's  gun-cotto:i,  the  first  made  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
Imperial  Engineers'  Committee,  the  second  in  the  University  laboratory  at  Vienna, 
show  that  it  consists  of  triuitrocellulose,  C'^H'(NO-/0\ 
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Gun-cotton  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  perfectly  unaffected  by  long  soaking  in  that 
liquid.  It  usually  absorbs  about  2  per  cent,  of  hygroscopic  moisture,  any  excess  that 
it  may  absorb  under  peculiar  atmospheric  conditions  being  speedily  given  off  when  the 
air  returns  to  its  ordinary  state  of  clryness.  It  is  insoluble  also  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Gun-cotton  is  not  affected  by  dilute  acids  or  alkalis;  but  nitric  acid  of  specific 
gravity  1'45  attacks  it,  producing  a  lower  substitution-product  which  weighs  only  ^ths 
of  the  original  trinitrocellulose.  Strong  sidjjhuric  acid  dissolves  it  with  some  difficulty, 
and  the  solution  does  not  turn  black  even  when  heated  to  a  high  temperature,  though 
it  then  gives  off  carbonic  anhydride  and  nitric  oxide. 

Strong  'potash-ley  dissolves  gun-cotton  rapidly,  especially  if  heated  to  about  70°, 
with  formation  of  ammonia,  nitrous  acid,  oxalic  acid,  and  other  acids.  The  alkaline 
solution  reduces  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  silver,  and  has  in  fact  been  used  for 
silvering  mirrors. 

A  solution  of  potassic  sidphydrate,  especially  if  mixed  with  alcohol,  reproduces  the 
original  cotton,  with  formation  of  potassic  nitrate  and  a  little  ammonia — Ferrous 
sulphate  exerts  a  similar  reducing  action,  likewise  repi'oducing  the  original  cotton 
(Bechamp).  Gun-cotton  placed  in  contact  with  sulphuric  acid  and  metallic  mercury, 
gives  off  all  its  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  oxide.  On  account  of  these  last  three 
reactions,  gun-cotton  is  regarded  by  B<5champ,  Pelouze,  Crum,  and  other  chemists,  as 
analogous  in  constitution  to  a  nitric  ether,  rather  than  to  such  compounds  as  nitro- 
benzene, nitrobenzoic  acid,  &c.,  inasmuch  as  the  latter,  when  treated  with  reducing 
agents,  are  converted  into  other  compounds  containing  nitrogen,  whereas  gun-cotton, 
like  the  nitric  ethers  and  nitrates  in  genei-al,  is  deprived  by  these  reagents  of  the  whole 
of  its  nitrogen,  and  in  some  cases  reconverted  into  the  original  cotton-wool. 

Gun-cotton  is  a  remarkably  stable  substance,  but  nevertheless  appears  under  certain 
cii'cum stances  to  undergo  a  slow  spontaneous  decomposition.  It  has  been  stored  in 
Austria  for  twelve  years  in  wooden  boxes  without  exhiljiting  any  sign  of  alteration  ;  and 
some  that  was  taken  to  Italy  in  1859,  and  thrown  aside  where  it  was  exposed  for  a 
long  time  to  a  hot  sun  in  black  boxes,  was  afterwards  found  unaltered.  Some  vax-ieties 
of  gun-cotton,  however,  when  enclosed  together  with  litmus-paper  in  a  tube,  exhibit  au 
acid  reaction  even  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The  more  completely  the  free  acid  has 
been  removed,  the  less  does  the  gun-cotton  appear  to  be  liable  to  spontaneous  decom- 
position either  slow  or  sudden;  and  in  this,  according  to  some  authorities,  consists  the 
advantage  of  washing  the  gun-cotton  with  an  alkaline  solution  or  impregnating  it  with 
soluble  glass.  (See  Gmelin's  Handboolc.s^x.  175;  Chemical  Technology, \.  [4]  500;  also 
Melsens,  Bull  Soc.  Chim.  1865,  i.  35.) 

Gun-cotton  prepared  by  Lenk's  process  is  not  liable  to  explosion  by  percussion  ;  it 
may  detonate  between  iron  and  iron  if  a  heavy  blow  be  struck,  but  only  that  part 
e-xplodes  which  was  bit,  without  communicating  ignition  to  the  siu-rounding  particles. 
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If  a  heavy  blow  be  struck  on  gun-cotton  with  an  iron  hammer  upon  bronze  or  any 
other  comparatively  soft  metal,  or  upon  stone,  no  detonation  takes  place.  Otto  found, 
on  Ihe  other  hand,  that  pyroxylin  prepared  with  nitric  acid  alone,  explodes  like  fulmi- 
nating mercury  when  struck  witli  a  hammer. 

The  temperature  at  which  gun-cotton  explodes  has  been  vei-y  accurately  determined 
by  Baron  Von  Ebner,  who  fixes  the  lowest  temperature  at  136°  C.  (277°  Fahrenheit); 
but  the  heat  required  is  usually  stated  to  be  greater  than  this.  According  to  Melsens 
gun-cotton  which  has  been  washed  with  soda  and  retains  a  small  quiintity  of  the  alkali, 
does  not  explode  till  heated  to  180°,  and  similar  observations  have  been  made  by 
Pay  en,  Pelouze,  Piobert,  Van  Kerckhoff  ;ind  others. 

On  explosion,  gun-cotton  is  almost  entirely  resolved  into  gases,  leaving  only  about  1 
per  cent,  of  natural  mineral  constituents,  the  small  amount  of  silica,  if  it  has  been  sili- 
cated,  and  possibly  a  trace  of  carbon. 

Lieutenant  Van  Karolyi  (Phil.  Mag.  [4]  xxvi.  272)  has  fully  investigated  the 
products  of  the  combustion  of  gun-cotton  and  gunpowder,  under  circumstances  analo- 
gous to  those  which  occur  in  practice.  In  his  first  experiments,  he  exploded  the 
gun-cotton  in  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  made  in  a  eudiometer  about  a  metre  in  length, 
across  which  was  drawn  a  very  thin  platinum  wire,  that  could  be  ignited  by  a  gal- 
vanic battery.    The  gases  were  analysed  in  the  usual  manner,  with  the  following 


results : 

By  vi)lume.  By  weisht. 

Carbonic  oxide        ......       28'5.5  28'92 

Carbonic  anhydride  19-11  30-43 

Marsh  gas  11-17  6-47 

Nitric  oxide                                                            8-83  9-59 

Nitrogen                                                            8-56  8-71 

Carbon  1-85  1-60 

Aqueous  vapour       ......       21-93  14-28 

lOO-OO  100  00 


It  was  found  that,  on  exploding  a  somewhat  larger  quantity  of  gun-cotton  under  the 
same  circumstances,  when  therefox-e  the  combustion  takes  place  under  comparatively 
greater  pressure,  the  proportional  quantities  of  the  products  change,  and  the  quantity 
of  nitric  oxide  diminishes.  Hence  the  deoxidation  of  the  nitrogen-compounds  during 
the  combustion  takes  place  more  completely,  the  greater  the  work  wliich  the  gun-cotton 
has  to  perform  while  exploding.  This  circumstance  suggested  to  Karolyi  the  idea  of 
exposing  the  gun-cotton  during  its  combustion  to  a  resistance  so  regulated  that  it  jiist 
gives  way  at  the  moment  when  the  gun-cotton  is  completely  burnt.  He  therefore 
placed  a  vessel  filled  with  gun-cotton,  wiiieh  offered  the  necessary  resistance,  in  a  sixty- 
pound  mortar,  which  was  then  exhausted,  and  the  gmi-cotton  was  exploded  by  a  thin 
platinum-wire  heated  to  redness  by  the  electric  current.   An  analysis  of  the  gases  pro- 


duced under  these  circumstances  gave  the  following  numbers  : 

By  volume.  By  wpiglU. 

Carbonic  oxide  28-95  29-97 

Carbonic  anhydride  2o  S2  33-86 

Marsh  gas                                                          7-24  4-28 

Hydrogen  3-16  0-24 

Nitrogen  12-67  13-16 

Carbon  1-82  1-62 

Aqueous  vapoiu"                                                    25-34  16-87 

100-00  100-00 


It  will  be  oliservcd  that  in  this  latter  ease,  which  is  analogous  to  what  takes  place 
in  practice,  no  nitric  oxide  is  formed,  but  a  certain  amount  of  hj-drogen,  and  a  larger 
proportion  of  nitrogen  and  aqueous  vapour.  AVhen  exploded  in  this  manner,  10 
grammes  of  gun-cotton  was  found  to  yield  57-40  cubic  centimetres  6f  gas,  at  0°  C.  and 
1  metre  pressure.  These  gases  are  combustible,  on  account  of  the  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide  tliey  contain. 

For  the  results  obtained  by  Karolyi  from  gunpowder  burnt  in  a  similar  manner,  see 
ii.  958,  959. 

Abel  (Proe.  Roy.  Soc.  xiii.  204)  has  made  a  series  of  ingenious  experiments  on  the 
combustion  of  gun-cotton.  He  finds  that  when  quantities  of  gun-cotton,  varymg  from 
one  to  two  grains,  in  the  form  of  a  loose  twist  laid  double,  are  ignited  by  means  of  a 
platinum  wire  in  highly  rarefied  atmospheres,  they  burn  very  slowly,  presenting  by 
daylight  an  appearance  as  if  they  smouldered.  Tlie  pressure  in  the  ease .  described 
must  not  exceed  8  inches  of  mercury ;  but  the  rarefaction  necessary  for  the  result 
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varies  with  the  quantity  of  gun-cottOD,  its  mechanical  condition,  its  position  -witli  refer- 
ence to  the  source  of  heat,  the  quantity  of  heat  applied,  and  the  duration  of  its  application. 

Gun-cotton,  when  ignited  in  small  quantities  in  rarefied  atmospheres,  may  exhibit, 
during  its  combustion,  three  distinct  luminous  phenomena.  In  the  most  highly  rare- 
fied atmospheres,  the  only  indication  of  combustion  is  a  beautiful  green  glow,  or  phos- 
phorescence, which  surrounds  the  extremity  of  the  gun-cotton  as  it  is  slowly  trans- 
formed into  gases  or  vapours.  When  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  increased  to 
one  inch  (with  the  proportion  of  gun  cotton  indicated),  a  faint  yellow  flame  appears  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  point  of  decomposition  ;  and  as  the  pressure  is  increased, 
this  pale  yellow  flame  increases  in  size,  and  eventually  appears  quite  to  obliterate  the 
green  light.  Lastly,  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and  consequent  proportion 
of  the  oxygen  in  the  confined  space  is  considerable,  tlie  cotton  burns  with  the  ordinary 
bright  yellow  flame.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  final  result  is  due  to  the  almost 
instantaneous  secondary  combiistion,  in  the  air  supplied,  of  the  inflammable  gases 
evolved  by  the  explosion  of  the  gun-cotton.  The  pale  yellow  flame  will  take  place  in 
rarefied  nitrogen. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  made  under  gradually  diminished  pressures,  oxygen  being 
used  instead  of  air,  it  was  found  that  the  gun-cotton  exploded  instantaneously,  with  a 
bright  flash,  until  the  pressure  was  reduced  to  1-2  inch  ;  from  this  pressure  to  that  of 
0'8  inch  it  still  burned  with  a  flash,  but  not  instantaneously  ;  and  at  pressures  below 
0'8  inch  it  no  longer  burned  with  a  bright  flash,  but  exhibited  the  comparativelj^  slow 
combustion,  accompanied  by  the  pale  yellow  flame.  In  atmospheres  of  carbonic 
anhydride,  carbonic  oxide,  hydrogen,  and  coal-gas,  this  pale  yellow  flame  is  seen  as  in 
nitrogen  ;  but  the  two  latter  gases  have  a  great  tendency  to  extinguish  the  combustion, 
doubtless  on  account  of  tlieir  high  cooling  powers  by  convection. 

The  slow  kind  of  combustion  of  gun-cotton,  in  the  form  of  twist,  may  be  obtained 
also  in  a  powerful  current  of  atmospheric  air,  if  the  thread  of  cotton  be  placed  in  a 
somewhat  narrow  glass  tube.  Indeed,  it  was  found  that  if,  even  for  the  briefest  space 
of  time,  the  gases  resulting  from  the  first  action  of  heat  on  gun-cotton  upon  its  ignition 
in  open  air  are  impeded  fi'om  completely  enveloping  the  burning  extremity  of  the  gun- 
cotton  twist,  their  ignition  is  prevented,  and  the  gun-cotton  continues  to  burn  in 
the  slow  and  imperfect  manner,  undergoing  a  transformation  similar  in  character  to 
destructive  distillation.  By  proper  arrangements,  these  gases  may  be  burnt  at  the 
mouth  of  a  tube  while  the  gun-cotton  is  biu'ning  in  the  interior.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  these  products  of  decomposition  vary  as  greatly  as  the  phenomena  themselves  : 
thus,  in  the  instances  of  the  most  imperfect  metamorphosis  of  gun-cotton,  the  products 
included  a  considerable  proportion  of  a  white  vapour,  slowly  dissolved  by  water,  as 
also  small  quantities  of  nitrous  acid,  and  a  very  large  jjroportion  of  nitric  oxide ; 
cyanogen,  too,  is  always  foimd.  This  contrasts  greatly'  with  the  simpler  products  of 
decomposition  found  by  Karolyi  when  the  gun-cotton  was  exploded  under  the  pressure 
of  a  confined  space. 

Abel  considers  that  the  remarkable  facility  with  which  the  combustion  of  gim- 
cotton  in  air  or  other  gases  may  be  modified,  might  be  taken  advantage  of  to  produce 
a  variety  of  mechanical  effects ;  and  he  states,  that  by  enclosing  in  suitable  cases  solid 
cords  made  up  of  two  or  more  strands  of  gun-cotton,  more  or  less  compactly  twisted, 
he  has  succeeded  in  producing  fuses  and  slow-matches,  the  time  of  burning  of  which 
may  be  accurately  regidated. 

Practical  Applicatio7i  to  Gunnery. — Gun-cotton  is  used  for  artillery  in  tlie  form  of 
thread  or  spun-yarn.  In  this  simple  form  it  will  conduct  combustion  slowly  in  the 
open  air  at  the  rate  of  not  more  than  1  foot  per  second.  This  thread  is  woven  into  a 
texture  or  circular  web.  These  webs  are  made  of  various  diameters;  and  from  them 
common  rifle  cartridges  are  made,  merely  by  cutting  them  into  the  proper  lengths, 
and  enclosing  them  in  stiff  cylinders  of  pasteboard,  which  form  the  cartridge.  In  this 
shape  its  combustion  in  the  open  air  takes  place  at  a  speed  of  10  feet  per  second. 

The  gun-cotton  yarn  is  used  directly  to  form  cartridges  for  laige  guns,  by  being 
woimd  round  a  bobbin,  so  as  to  form  a  spindle  like  that  used  in  spinning  mills.  The 
bobbin  is  a  hollow  tube  of  paper  or  wood.  The  object  of  the  wooden  rod  is  to 
secure  in  all  cases  the  necessary  length  of  chamber  required  for  the  most  effective 
explosion.    (For  figures  see  Chemical  Technology,  i.  [4]  506.) 

Practically,  gun-cotton  is  most  effective  in  guns  when  used  as  \  to  I  weight  of  powder, 
and  occupying  a  space  of  y^^ths  of  the  length  of  the  powder-cartridge,  and  of  such  density 
that  11  lbs.  occupy  a  cubic  foot. 

Lenk's  gun-cotton,  when  used  as  a  substitute  for  powder,  is  found  to  possess  the  fol- 
lowing advantages :  1.  Greater  safety  during  the  manufacture. — 2.  The  possibility  of 
keeping  it  under  water  at  any  time,  or  of  immersing  it  on  any  sudden  emergency, 
without  damaging  it. — 3.  Its  Ijeing  uninjured  by  damp. — 4.  Easier  and  safer  convey- 
ance, inasmuch  as  one  ton  of  gun-cotton  does  the  work  of  at  least  three  tons  of 
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gunpowder  ;  and  there  is  no  fear  of  the  dangerous  "getting  to  dust,"  and  spilling. — ■ 
5.  The  force  of  its  explosion  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  jjroduce  various  results 
desired.  According  to  its  mechanical  condition,  it  may  be  made  to  have  any  speed  of 
explosion,  from  1  foot  per  second  to  1  foot  in  ^iiiTo  of  a  second,  or  to  instantaneity. 
The  instantaneous  explosion  of  a  large  quantity  of  gun-cotton  is  made  use  of  when  it 
is  required  to  produce  destructive  effects  on  the  surrounding  material;  the  slow 
combustion,  when  it  is  required  to  produce  manageable  power,  as  in  the  case  of 
gunnery. — 6.  It  leaves  no  residue  in  the  gun  on  explosion. — 7.  It  produces  no  smoke. — 
8.  The  gases  produced  on  explosion  are  less  injurious  to  the  gun,  and  to  the  men  serving 
it. — 9.  It  does  not  heat  the  gun  so  much. — 10.  It  produces  smaller  recoil,  only  two- 
thirds  of  that  from  gunpowder,  the  projectile  effect  being  equal.  This  depends  probably 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  solid  residue  of  exploded  gunpowder  having  to  be  projected 
iu  addition  to  the  shot,  and,  as  is  generally  thought,  at  much  higher  speed.  The 
remainder,  General  Von  Lenk  attributes  to  a  different  law  of  combustion.  On  account 
of  the  smallness  of  recoil,  a  lighter  and  shorter  gun  may  be  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  gun-cotton  has  some  disadvantages  as  compared  with  gunpowder. 

1.  It  is  suspected  of  being  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition  under  certain  un- 
known circumstances. — 2.  It  ignites  at  a  lower  temperature. — 3.  For  u.se  in  guns,  it 
requires  greater  care  and  jjrecision  in  the  manufacture  of  the  cartridge,  lest  its  great 
power  .should  be  exerted  in  rending  the  piece,  rather  than  propelling  the  ball. 

Application  to  other  Military  Purposes. — However  suitable  gun-cotton  may  seem  to 
be  as  a  source  of  projectile  power,  it  is  still  better  adapted  to  other  purposes  for  which 
an  explosive  is  required.  Indeed,  its  capability  of  instantaneous  explosion  enables  it 
to  perform  easily  some  descriptions  of  work,  which  gunpowder  could  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
accomplish. 

The  condition  necessary  to  produce  instantaneous  and  complete  explosion,  is  the 
absolute  perfection  of  closeness  of  the  chamber  containing  the  gun-cotton.  The  reason 
of  this  is,  that  the  first  ignited  gases  must  penetrate  the  whole  mass  of  the  cotton ;  and 
this  they  do,  and  create  complete  ignition  througliout,  only  under  j^ressure. 

For  fuses,  gun-cotton  is  woven  into  a  web,  steeped  in  saltpietre,  and  covered  with  an 
Indian-rubber  jacket.  The  combustion  of  this  takes  place  at  about  30  feet  per  second, 
and  produces  a  sharp  noise,  heating  but  not  tearing  the  jacket.  Such  a  fuse  will  fire 
although  a  considerable  weight  be  placed  upon  it,  and  it  may  be  doubled  up  without 
fear  of  the  fire  communicating  from  fold  to  fold.  If  ordinary  gun-cotton  thread  1je 
fired,  ignition  takes  place  at  the  rate  of  only  about  one  foot  per  second. 

Shells  with  holes  are  easily  filled  with  gun-cotton  welt,  and  projectiles  that  open  may 
be  charged  with  compressed  gun-cotton.  In  this  way  a  muoli  larger  amount  of  force 
may  be  stored  up  in  the  shell  than  with  gunpowder;  consequently  it  bursts  into  double 
the  number  of  pieces;  and  it  is  said  that  the  stronger  the  shell,  the  smaller  are  the 
fragments  into  which  it  is  broken.  "  It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  a  bag  of  gunpowder 
nailed  on  the  gates  of  a  city  will  blow  them  open.  In  this  case  gun-cotton  would  fail ; 
a  bag  of  gun-cotton  exploded  in  the  same  way  is  powerless.  To  lilow  up  the  gates  of 
a  city,  a  very  few  pounds  of  gun-cotton  carried  in  the  hand  of  a  single  man  will  bo 
sufficient;  only  he  must  know  its  nature: — iu  a  bag,  it  is  harmless;  exploded  in  a 
box  it  will  shatter  the  gates  to  atoms."  A  small  box  containing  gun-cotton,  merely 
flung  down  close  to  palisades,  and  exploded  by  a  galvanic  battery  or  a  fuse,  will  open 
a  passage  for  troops. 

The  same  force  has  been  applied  to  the  destruction  of  bridges.  "A  strong  bridge 
of  oak,  12  inches  scaiuliug,  24  feet  span,  was  shattered  to  atoms  by  a  small  box  of 
25  lbs.  laid  on  its  centre  :  the  bridge  was  not  broken,  it  was  shivered." 

For  military  mining  the  gun-cotton  charge  is  placed  in  little  barrels  with  strong 
hoops. 

The  effect  of  gun-cotton,  when  exploded  under  water,  is  very  remarkable.  The 
action  is  so  instantaneous  that  the  water  has  no  time  to  j'ield,  and  thus  it  is  mmeces- 
sary  to  place  the  charge  in  contact  with  the  body  to  be  destroyed,  as  is  said  to  be  the 
case  when  gunpowder  is  used.  "Two  tiers  of  piles,  10  inches  thick,  in  water  13  feet 
deep,  with  stones  between  them,  were  blown  up  by  a  barrel  of  100  lbs.  of  gun-cotton 
placed  3  feet  from  the  face  and  8  feet  under  water.  It  made  a  clean  sweep  through  a 
radius  of  15  feet,  and  raised  the  water  200  feet.  The  iron  anchor  used  to  keep  the 
box  in  position  was  found  broken  across.  At  the  close  of  the  Italian  campaign,  some 
experiments  on  ships  were  made  at  Venice,  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
In  one  of  these,  a  barrel  of  400  lbs  weight  was  placed  near  a  sloop  in  10  feet  of  water, 
the  nearest  part  of  the  hull  of  the  vessel  being  about  1 8  feet  distant ;  yet  the  sloop 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  these  were  hurled  into  the  air  to  the  height  of  400  feet. 
This  kind  of  explosion  is  attended  with  terrific  noise.  It  was  observed  that  the  fishes, 
for  perliaps  half  a  mile  round,  were  stunned,  and  floated  on  the  surface.  They  recovered 
after  awhile,  but  not  till  many  had  been  picked  up  by  hand." 
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Application  to  Blasting. — Gtm-eotton  thread  is  spun  into  ropes  in  the  usual  way, 
up  to  two  inches  diameter,  hollow  in  the  centre.  This  is  the  form  used  for  blasting 
and  mining  purposes ;  it  combines  great  density'  with  speedy  explosion,  and  in  this  form 
the  gun-cotton  is  conveniently  coiled  in  casks  and  stowed  in  boxes.  The  fact  that  the 
action  of  gun-cotton  is  violent  and  rapid  in  exact  proportion  to  the  resistance  it  en- 
counters, tells  lis  the  secret  of  its  far  higher  efficacy  in  mining  than  gunpowder.  The 
stronger  the  rock,  the  less  gun-cotton,  comparatively  with  gunpowder,  is  nece.'^sary  forthe 
effect ;  so  much  so,  that  while  gun-cotton  is  stronger  than  powder  as  3  to  1  in  artillery, 
it  is  stronger  in  the  proportion  of  6-274  to  1  in  a  strong  and  solid  rock,  weight  for 
weight.  Its  power  of  splitting  up  the  material  can  be  regulated  at  will.  As  it  is  not 
liable  to  be  spilt  about  by  the  miners  like  powder,  there  is  less  danger  of  accidental 
explosion.  The  absence  of  smoke  in  its  explosion,  also,  conduces  to  the  comfort  of 
the  workmen. 

riiroxyVm  for  the,  preparation  of  Collodion. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  highest  nitro-substitution  product  of  cotton, 
Namely  trinitrocellulose,  C''H'(NO-')'0\  does  not  dissolve  in  a  mixture  of  ether  and 
alcohol,  but  that  the  lower  compounds  are  capable  of  doing  so.  It  is  these  compounds, 
therefore,  that  are  alone  available  for  making  that  solution  of  gun-cotton,  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  collodion.  They  are  produced  when  weaker  acids  are  employed, 
or  when  the  precautions  mentioned  above  in  the  preparation  of  Lenk's  gun-cotton  are 
not  observed  (p.  779). 

These  lower  nitro-substitution  products  of  celkdose  do  not  resemble  the  original 
cotton  in  appearance  so  closely  as  the  highest  compound  does  ;  for  they  show  more 
signs  of  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  fibre.  Indeed,  there  is  at  least  one  compound 
which  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  whether  fuming  or  of  as  low  a  specific  gravity  as  1'25, 
and  may  be  precipitated  as  a  granular  powder  on  the  addition  of  water. 

They  explode  at  a  lower  temperature  than  trinitrocellulose,  but  this  temperature 
depends  both  upon  the  nature  of  the  compound  and  the  manner  in  which  the  heat  is 
applied.  A  long-continued  heat  will  explode  a  mass  of  such  pyroxylin  which  at  first 
was  not  set  on  fire;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  under  such  circumstances  it  may 
be  exploded  at  a  temperatm-e  very  little  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water;  indeed,  much 
lower  temperatures  have  been  mentioned  by  some  observers. 

These  lower  compounds,  when  exploded,  leave  a  certain  amount  of  carbonaceous 
residue. 

All  these  substitution-products  dissolve  in  strong  siilphuric  acid,  but  a  solution  of 
cotton-xyloi'din,  C"'H''^(NO*)'0'^  in  that  acid,  is  charred  at  as  low  a  temperature  as 
180°  Fahrenheit. 

These  lower  compounds  are  liable  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  which  takes  place 
very  slowly  at  first,  but  when  it  has  reached  a  certain  point,  perhaps  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  the  action  becomes  much  more  rapid.  The  spontaneous  explosions 
which  have  sometimes  taken  place  with  ill-prepared  gun-cotton,  maj'  with  groat 
probability  be  attributed  to  the  presence  of  these  lower  compounds.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  proved  that  any  pyroxylin  ever  explodes  without  extraneous  heat.  Light 
certainly  favoiirs  this  decomposition,  but  is  not  indispensable,  for  it  is  on  record,  that 
pyroxylin  stowed  away  in  casks  has  evolved  a  choking  smell  after  some  months.  The 
usual  progress  of  decomposition  is  of  this  character ;-  -the  pyroxj'lin  begins  to  emit  a 
peculiar  odour,  rather  agreeable  than  otherwise ;  the  gas  increases,  perhaps  driving 
out  the  stopper,  if  the  pyroxylin  be  contained  in  a  stoppered  bottle ;  the  cotton  becomes 
damp,  and  shrinks  together;  and,  as  decomposition  goes  on,  the  fibre  disappears,  and 
there  remains  a  gummy  mass,  probably  interspersed  with  crystals.  The  gases  include 
nitric  oxide,  and  apparently,  in  some  cases,  prussic  acid.  The  crj-stals  consist  of 
oxalic  acid,  and  the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  products  consisting  of  water,  nitric  acid, 
and  several  organic  acids  not  always  soluble  in  water. 

The  pyroxylin  used  for  the  preparation  of  collodion  is  not  a  definite  compound,  but  a 
mixture  of  two  or  more  varieties  of  nitrocellulose.  It  may  be  prepared  by  treating 
cotton-wool  either  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  nitrate  of  potassium,  or  with  a  mixture  of  strong 
nitric  and  sulphuric  acids.  In  the  former  case,  60  grains  of  cotton-wool  pulled  out  into 
separate  balls  of  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  is  immersed  in  a  mixture  of  6  fluid  ounces 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  3i  oz.  (avoird.)  of  dried  saltpetre,  and  1  fluid  ounce  of  water.  The 
cotton  must  be  well  stirred  about  in  the  liquid,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  140°  Fah. 
for  about  two  minutes,  then  suddenly  thrown  into  cold  water,  and  briskl_y  moved  about 
till  thoroughly  washed.  When  nitrosulphuric  acid  is  used,  larger  quantities  may  be 
operated  upon  at  once:  viz.  400  grains  of  cotton-wool,  6  fluid  ounces  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1-45,  18  fluid  ounces  of  oil  of  vitriol  of  specific  gravity  1-84,  and  4i 
ounces  of  water.  In  this,  as  in  the  former  case,  very  rapid  washing  is  necessary, 
otherwise  spontaneous  decomposition  will  take  place,  attended  with  evolution  of  red 
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fumes.  For  details  of  manipulation  see  Hardwich's  Manual  o  f  Photographic  Chemistri/; 
also  Technohqii,'\.  [-1]  513.  The  properties  and  uses  of  collodion  have  been  already 
described  (i.  ii)8 1). 

PYRIiHITS  (from  Trvpfios,  yellow)  is  the  name  given  by  G.  Eose  to  a  mineral 
occurring  at  Mursiusk  in  tlie  Ural,  in  small  orauge-ycllow  octahedrons  ;  also  by 
Teschemacher  to  a  peifectly  similar  mineral  from  the  Azores,  wliieh,  according  to 
Hayes,  consists  chiefly  of  niobate  of  zireouiuni.    (Dana,  ii.  346.) 

PirilRHOZi.    Syn.  with  Pyreol. 

PYRBHOPIM'B.  This  name  was  given  by  Pol  ex  (Berz.  Jahresb.  xix.  433)  to 
an  alkaloid  extracted  by  alcohol  from  the  root  of  Ghclidonium  majus,  and  distinguished 
by  forming  red  sparingly  soluble  salts  with  acids.  It  is  doubtless  identical  with 
chelerythrine  (i.  817). 

PYSIRIEOS625TIM".  A  bro\\'n  humus-like  substance  found  by  Forchhammer  in 
the  fossil  ]iinr-wood  of  Denmark,  and  regarded  by  him  as  a  humate  of  boloretin 
(i.  619).  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in  ether,  and  when  its  alcoholic  solution 
is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ether,  not  sufficient  to  produce  a  precipitate,  and  ammonia 
then  added,  humate  (ulmate)  of  ammonium  is  said  to  be  precipitated,  while  boloretin 
remains  in  solution.  The  substance  appears  however  to  be  merely  a  mixture  (Handw. 
d.  Chcm.  vi.  739). 

PirSEUHOSISSERITE.    Syn.  with  Gothite. 

3?"2'5S15.HOTIEr.    Magnetic  pyrites.    (See  Ibox,  Sulphides  of,  iii.  401.) 

PVItZlOIi.  C'IPN.  (Eunge,  Pogg.  Ann.  xxxi.  67.— Anderson,  Ed.  Phil.  Trans. 
XX.  [2|  2-17;  xxi.  [4]  o71.— Schwanert,  Ann.  Ch.  Phai-m.  cxv.  279.) 

Jl/s/ori/. — Runge  was  the  first  to  observe  that  the  products  of  the  destructive  dis- 
tillation of  coal  contained  a  substance  which  caused  fir-wood  moistened  witli  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  assume  a  red  colour.  It  is  not  necessary  to  moisten  the  wood  with  the 
liquid  to  be  tried,  it  is  sufficient  to  hold  it  over  the  liquid  containing  the  pyrrol.  Runge 
considered  pyrrol  to  be  a  gas,  but  he  never  prepared  it  in  a  pure  state. 

Forinatiun. — 1.  Pyrrol  appears  to  be  produced  in  almost  every  instance  where 
animal  or  vegetable  matters  containing  nitrogen  are  subjected  to  destructive  distil- 
lation (Gr.  AVilliams). — 2.  It  is  also  produced  in  considerable  quantity  by  tlie 
destructive  distillation  of  mucate  of  ammonium,  occurring  as  a  product  of  decomposition 
of  the  dipyroniucamide  (carbopyrrolnmide)  formed  in  the  first  stage  of  the  decomposition 
(p.  76')). — 3.  By  heating  carbopyrrolie  acid,  C^ffNO",  which  is  resolved  thereby  into 
pyrrol  and  carbonic  anhydride  (p.  764). 

Fn'paration.  1.  From  bone-oil. — The  oilis  shaken  up  with  dilute  hj'drocliloric  or 
sulphuric  acids,  and  the  acid  solution  is  distilled.  A  portion  of  the  pyrrol  is  thereby 
destroj'ed,  but  the  greater  portion  distils  over  in  an  i}npure  state.  By  repeated 
fractional  distillation  it  may  be  obtained  with  a  boiling  point  between  132^  and  143°. 
It  is  then  to  be  several  times  shaken  up  with  dilute  acids,  to  remove  piooline  and  other 
basic  impurities.  After  drying  by  means  of  sticks  of  potassium,  it  is  again  frac- 
tionally distilled  until  it  boils  almost  entirely  between  134'^  and  138°.  In  this 
state  it  gives  tolerably  correct  numbers  on  analysis,  but  it  is  still  contaminated  with 
some  impurities  which  give  it  an  oflfi-nsive  odour.  It  must  therefore  be  coliobated 
over  solid  liydrate  of  potassium  until  little  or  no  liquid  is  seen  to  rise  in  tlie  cohobat- 
ing  tube,  even  altliough  the  bottom  of  the  flask  is  heated  almo.st  to  redness.  The 
cohobating  tube  is  then  replaced  by  a  bent  tube,  and  all  volatile  matters  are 
distilled  away  ;  the  residue  in  the  flask  is  poured  out  on  to  a  metal  plate  and  allowed 
to  cool ;  and  the  compound  of  pyrrol  with  potash  is  decomposed  witli  water,  when  the 
pure  pyrrol  will  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  fragrant  colourless  oil,  which 
may  be  dried  by  digestion  with  sticks  of  potash.  On  rectification  the  pure  pyrrol  will 
come  over  steadily  at  133°.  (Anderson.) 

2.  From  mucate  of  ammonium. — AVhen  this  salt  in  tlie  state  of  dry  powder  is 
distilled,  crystals  of  carbonate  of  ammonium  are  obtainrtl,  together  with  an  aqueous 
solution  of  carbopyrrolamide  and  a  brown  oil  chiefly  consisting  of  pyrrol  floating 
thereon  ;  and  by  washing  this  oil  with  water,  dehydrating  it  with  solid  potash  and 
rectifying  it  after  standing  over  cliloride  of  calcium,  the  pyrrol  is  obtained  pure.  This 
is  a  niueli  easier  mode  of  preparation  than  the  former.  Carbopyrrolie  acid  (p.  764) 
does  not  yield  pure  pyrrol  quite  so  easil}',  because  a  portion  of  it  sublimes  undecomposed. 
(Schw-anert.) 

Pinpirtics. — Colourless  transparent  liquid  of  delightfully  fragrant  odour  reseralding 
chloroform,  but  softer  and  less  pungent.  Boils  at  133°.  Tastes  hot  and  pungent. 
Sparingly  soluble  in  irafcr,  but  is  readily  solulde  in  alcoliof,  ether,  and  oils.  Insoluble 
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in  alkaline  solutions ;  dissolves,  but  not  readily,  in  acids.  Specific  gravity  of  liquid 
1-077,  of  vapour  2-40. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Colourless  pyrrol  soon  becomes  brown  by  keeping;  it  may, 
however,  always  be  re-obtained  colourless  by  distillation.  2.  A  piece  of  fii'-wood 
moistened  with  hydrochloric  acid  rapidly  acquires  an  intense  carmine  colour  when 
exposed  to  even  the  minutest  traces  of  pj-rrol  vapour.  One  drop  of  pyrrol  will  confer 
upon  the  air  of  a  large  jar  the  power  of  giving  this  reaction.  3.  When  agitated  with 
dilute  acids  in  the  cold,  pyrrol  dissolves  unchanged,  but,  on  heating  the  solution,  a  red 
flocculent  substance  called  pyrrol-red  {infra.),  is  formed  in  such  quantity  that  the 
vessel  may  be  inverted  without  the  contents  escaping. — 4.  Solution  of  plaiinic  chloride 
added  to  a  cold  hydrochloric  solution  of  pyrrol  causes  the  solution  to  become  instantly 
dark  coloured,  and  in  a  few  minutes  an  abundant  black  precipitate,  containing  platinum, 
but  of  indefinite  composition,  is  deposited. — 5.  Solution  of  ferric  chloride  causes  the 
hydrochloric  solution  of  pyrrol  to  become  first  green  and  then  black. — 6.  Bichromate 
of  potassium  also  decomposes  a  similar  solution  with  formation  of  an  abundant  black 
precipitate. — 7.  Pyrrol  is  rapidly  oxidised  by  7iitric  acid,  red  fumes  are  given  oiF,  and, 
if  the  action  is  prolonged,  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 

8.  Alcoholic  solution  of  pyrrol  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  mercuric  chloride,  and 
also  with  chloride  of  cadmium,  but  it  does  not  precipitate  the  metallic  oxides 
generally. 

The  meirvri/-salt,  C'H*N.2ITg"Cl-,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol :  the  solution  is  probably^decomposed  on  boiling. — 
The  cadmium-salt,  4C^H^N.3Cd"CP,  is  a  white  crystalline  powder  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Pyrrol  does  not  form  any  definite  compounds  with  acids,  although  it  is  decidedly 
basic.  At  a  red  heat  it  unites  with  hydrate  of  potassium,  but  the  compound  is  decom- 
posed by  mere  solution  in  water.  C.  G.  W. 

FlTRSOIi-RSD.  — When  pyrrol  is  warmed  or  boiled  with  excess  of 

suljihuric  or  hydi'ochloric  acid,  this  substance  separates  in  amorphous  orange-red  or 
brown  flocks,  the  colour  of  which  is  darker,  in  proportion  as  the  action  of  the  acid  has 
been  longer  continued.  It  is  also  produced  when  carbopjTrolic  acid  or  its  barium-salt 
is  heated  to  60°  or  above  with  acids,  the  carbopyrrohc  acid  being  thereby  resolved  into 
carbonic  anhydride  and  pyrrol,  a  portion  of  which  is  then  converted  into  pyrrol-red  as 
above. 

Pyrrol-red  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  ether,  but  somewhat  soluble  in  hot  alcohol ; 
insoluble  in  acids  and  in  alkalis.  Anderson  found  it  to  contain  71  '98  per  cent,  carbon, 
6'88  hydrogen,  13'59  nitrogen  and  7''')5  oxygen,  agreeing  nearly  ^vith  the  above  formula 
which  requires  71-28  C,  6-93  H,  13-86  N,  and  7-93  0.  Schwanert  found  in  pyrrol-red 
from  carbopj'rrolic  acid,  proportions  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  smaller  than  these.  Ac- 
cording to  Anderson's  formula,  the  formation  of  pja-rol-red  from  pyrrol  maj'  be  represented 
by  the  equation, 

3C'H*N  +  H-0    =   C'^H'^N'O  -i-  NH'. 


PYRUVIC  ACZX>.    Syn.  with  Pykoracemic  Acid  (p.  769). 


ADDENDUM. 


SflOBIUM.  The  recpiit  invpstigations  of  Marignac  (Compt.  rend.  Ix.  234, 
13o5  ;  Ann.  Cli.  Pliarni.  cxxxv.  -19  ;  cxxxvi.  29  ;  Archives  des  Sciences  physiques  et 
iiaturelles,  xxiii.  278),  and  of  Deville  and  Troost  (Compt.  rend.  Ix.  1221  ;  Ann.  Ch. 
Pharm.  cxxxvi.  249),  have  thrown  an  entirely  new  light  on  the  constitution  of  the 
niobium-compounds.    The  principal  results  of  these  investigations  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  but  one  oxide  of  niobium,  namely  that  called  hi/poniobic  acid  by  Rose, 
■  niobom  oxide  in  this  work  (p.  53).  The  formula  of  this  oxide,  designated  by  Marignac 
as  niobic  acid,  is  Nb^O'*.  Rose's  niobic  (originally  pelopic)  acid,  NbO'^  was  a  mixture 
of  this  compound  with  tantalic  acid,  having  beau  prepared  from  columbites  containing 
tantalum  as  well  as  niobium. 

Marignac,  by  treating  the  so-called  hyponiobic  acid  obtained  from  Greenland  colum- 
bite  (specific  gravity  =  5'36)  witli  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  neutralising  the  resulting 
fluoride  with  potash,  obtained  a  fluoxyniobate  of  potassium,  2KF.NbOF^  without  any 
trace  of  tantalum-salt ;  but  on  repeating  the  experiment  with  columbite  from  Haddani 
in  Connecticut  (specific  gravity  =  5'85),  and  from  Bodenmais  in  Bavaria  (specific 
gravity  =  6'06),  he  obtained,  in  addition  to  the  fluoxyniobate,  a  quantity  of  fluotan- 
talate  of  potassium,  greater  as  the  specific  gravity  of  the  columbite  was  higher.  Now 
as  the  Bavarian  columbite  used  liy  Rose  in  his  experiments  had  a  high  specific  gravity 
(=  6'39),  it  probably  contained  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  tantalic  acid,  so  that 
all  the  compounds  prepared  from  it  would  contain  tantalum  as  well  as  niobium.  (See 
Tantalum.) 

Pm-e  niobic  oxide,  Nb'^O^,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  4'4 — 4'5.  The  higher  density 
found  by  Rose  (.5'2  to  6'5)  was  due  to  the  presence  of  tantalic  oxide.  All  attempts  to 
convert  it  into  a  higher  or  lower  oxide  have  hitherto  yielded  only  negative  results.  Its 
atomic  weight,  determined  by  Marignac  from  the  analysis  of  the  fluoxyuiobates  {itifra) 
is  268,  and  therefore  that  of  niobium  94. 

2.  The  white  chloride  of  niobium  (Rose's  ht/poniobic  chloride,  also  called  Jiiohous 

chloride,  p.  50)  is  an  oxychloride,  NbOCl^,  containing,  according  to  the  analyses  of 

Deville  and  Troost,  4  32  per  cent,  niobium,  48'9  chlorine  and  7'3  oxygen,  the  formula 

requiring  43'3  niobium,  49-4  chlorine  and  7'3  oxygen.    The  vapour-density  of  this 

oxychloride,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is  7'9;  calculation  from  the  formula  NbOCP 

94  -(-   16  +  3  .  35  o 
gives  ^   X  0-0693  =  T'O. 

This  compound  is  instantly  converted  by  water  into  niobic  oxide,  Nb^C*. 

The  yellow  chloride  (Koses  pelopic,  afterwards  niobic,  chloride)  obtained  as  de- 
scribed at  page  50  from  pure  niobic  oxide,  is  a  peutachloride,  NbCP.  A  specimen  pre- 
pared by  Deville  and  Troost,  was  found  by  Marignac  to  yield,  when  decomposed  by 
aqueous  ammonia,  65-28  pts.  clilorine  to  49-39  niobic  oxide,  calculation  requiring 
65-38  chlorine  to  49-35  niobic  oxide.  Its  vapour-density,  according  to  the  latest  deter- 
mination of  De-viUe  and  Troost,  is  9-6  ;  calculation  gives  +  5  .  35  5  ^  0.0593  _ 
9-4. 

This  chloride,  when  treated  with  water,  yields  niobic  oxide,  Nb^O^  identical  with 
that  obtained  fr-om  the  white  oxychloride. 

3.  Niobates. — These  salts  crystallise  readily  and  in  well-defined  forms.  Marignac 
has  obtained  several  niobates  of  potassium.  By  fusing  the  oxide  -with  2  or  3  pts.  of 
potassium-carbonate  and  evaporating  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  in  a  vacuum,  large 
monoclinic  prisms  are  obtained,  containing  4K^0.3Nb^0^.16H^O,  and  giving  oflf"  12  at. 
water  at  100^.  This  salt,  when  heated  to  redness,  becomes  partially  insoluljle  in  water, 
and  the  solution  yields  by  slow  evaporation,  pyramidal  monoclinic  crystals  containing 
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8K'0.7Nb'0'.32H-0,  A  solution  of  either  of  the  preceding  salts  mixed  with  caustic 
potash,  and  slowly  evaporated,  yields  rhomboidal  prisms  containing  3K'''0.2yh'OM3H-0. 

If  the  potash  used  contains  soda,  a  double  salt  is  formed  containing  j^^^jq  |  3Xb-0\ 

9H.^0.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  fluoxyniobate  of  potassium  with  acid  carbonate  of 
potassium,  an  acid  niobate  is  obtained,  as  a  pulverulent  precipitate  containing 
K^O.SNb^O^SH-O. 

The  7iiobates  of  sodium  are  crystalline  powders  which  decampose  during  washing. 

4.  Fhioxyniohates. — By  dissolving  niobic  acid  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  an  oxy- 
fluoride  of  niobium  is  obtained,  having  the  composition  NbOF^  and  forming  salts 
isomorphous  with  the  fluotitanates,  fluostannates,  and  fluotungstates. 

Potassium-salts. — Marignac  has  obtained  five  of  these  salts  all  perfectly  crystallised, 
namely  : 

o.  2KF.NbOF^.H^O  crystallising  in  monoelinic  laminae. 

/8  3KF.NbOF^  „  cuboid  forms  (system  undetermined). 

7.  3KF.HF.NbOF'  „  monoelinic  needles. 

S.  SKF.SNbOF^H^O        „  hexagonal  prisms. 

€.  4KF.3NbOF^2HO       „  triclinic  prisms. 

Tl  e  first  of  these  is  perfectly  stable,  remaining  unchanged  after  repeated  solution 
and  crystallisation,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  normal  salt.  The  others 
are  produced  by  mixing  the  solution  of  this  normal  salt  with  neutral  or  acid  fiuoride 
of  potassium,  or  with  excess  of  niobic  fluoride  ;  but  when  either  of  them  is  redissolved 
in  hot  water,  the  first  crop  of  crystals  deposited  from  the  solution  consists  of  the  normal 
fluoxyniobate.  All  these  salts  are  completely  insoluble  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
potassic  fluoride. 

Fluoniobate  of  potassium,  2KF.Nl)F^  is  easily  obtained  by  dissolving  the  normal 
fluoxyniobate  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  separates  in  very  brilliant  acicular  monoelinic 
crystals.  AVhen  flused  with  oxide  of  lead,  it  sustains  no  loss  of  weight,  and  is  therefore 
anhydrous. 

Fluoxyniohates  of  ammonium. — Marignac  has  obtained  three  of  these  salts,  analogous 
in  form  and  composition  to  the  first,  second,  and  fourth  of  the  potassic  fiuoxyniobates 
above  mentioned;  also  a  salt  crystallising  in  rectangidar  prisms,  and  having  the  com- 
position NH^F.NbOF^ 

A  solution  of  the  lamellar  fluoxyniobate  in  excess  of  warm  hydrofluoric  acid,  deposits 
on  cooling,  groups  of  short  prisms  consisting  of  the  salt,  3NH'F.NbF*.KbOF'. 

The  fluoxyniohates  of  sodium  have  not  been  obtained  in  definite  form,  but  there  appear 
to  be  two  of  them,  containing  2NaF.NbOF^2H-0  and  NaF.NbOF'.H-O. 

Fluoxyniobate  of  zinc,  Zn"F^.NbOF^6H-0,  forms  crystals  composed  of  a  hexagonal 
prism  and  a  rhumbohedron.  The  copper-salt,  Cu"F-.NbOF'.4H-0,  crystallises  in  mo- 
noelinic prisms. 

All  these  fluoxyniohates,  with  the  exception  of  one  of  the  potassium-  and  one  of  the 
ammonium-salts,  of  somewhat  complicated  constitution,  have  their  corresponding  terms, 
as  regards  crystalline  form  and  chemical  constitution,  in  the  groups  of  the  fluotitanates, 
fluostannates,  fluotungstates,  and  fluozirconates,  the  fluorine  and  oxygen  replacing  one 
anotlier  isomorphously ;  thus  the  acicular  potassium-salt,  3KF.HF.NbOF',  is  iso- 
morplious  with  fluostannate  of  potassium,  3KF.HF.SnF' ;  the  lamellar  ammonium- 
salt,  2NH'F.NbOF'',  with  fluotungstate  of  ammonium,  2NH*F.W02F^  the  cubic 
ammonium-salt,  3NH'F.NbOF',  with  fluozirconate  of  ammonium,  3NH^F.ZrF^,  &e. 
It  was  the  isomorphism  of  these  salts  which  first  led  Marignac  to  the  discovery  of  the 
true  constitution  of  the  niobium-compounds. 
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uylic  acid). 
Nilrosulphoxylolic  acid  (s.  Sulphoxy!- 

olic  acid). 

Nitrosyl,  Chlorides  of  .       .       •       •  — 


FAOB 

Xitrotartaric  acid  (s.  Tartaric  acid). 
Xitrotheine  (s.  Cholestrophane,  i  U'-'G). 

Mitrotoluene  or  Xitrotoluol  (s.  Benzyl, 
Hydride  of,  i.  574). 

Nitrotoluidine  (s.  Benzylamine,i.  576). 

Nitrotoluylamide  (s.  Toluylamide). 

Xilrotoluylic  acid  (s.  Toluylic  acid). 

Nitrotyrosine  (s.  Tyrosine). 

Nitrovalerianic  acid  (s. Valerianic  acid). 

Xltroveratric  acid  (3.  Veratric  acid). 

Nitioveratrol  (s.  Veriitrol). 

Nitroxaniylene  (s.  Amylene,  i.  208). 

^itroxamylene,  Nitroxysulphide  of    .  117 

Xitroxin  or  Nitroxyl  (s.  Nitryl). 

Nitroxybenzoic  acid  (a.  Oxybenzoic 
acid,  p.  295). 

Nitroxylene  or  Xitroxylol  (s.  Xjdene) 

Nitroxynaphthalic  acid 

N'itrum  118 

X.tryl  ...  .  . 

Nomenclature: 

Historical  Notices . 
Nomenclature  of  Inorganic  bodies  122 
Nomenclature  of  Organic  bodies  .  127 
Nomenclature  of  (jroups    .       .  129 
Nomenclature  of  Functions       .  130 
Alcohols. 

^cids  132 

Terminations     ....  133 
Literature  134 

Nontronite  ..... 

Nonyl  

Xonylaniine  

Nonylene  ..... 

Clihirideand  Bromide  of  Nonylene  135 

Nonylic  alcohol  (s.  Nonyl,  p.  132). 

Nordenskidldite   .....  — 

Norite  — 

Norium  — 

Noscau  — 

Notation  136 

Eariy  Symbols  ....  — 
Bergman's  Svmbols  ...  — 
Lavoisier's  Notation  .  .  .  137 
Notation  of  Hassenfratz  and  Adet  138 
Notation  of  Berzelius  .  .  .  139 
Notation  in  actual  use  .       .       .  140 

Notite  142 

Nucin  — 

Nuclein  143 

Nucleus  Theory  — 

Numbers,  Law  of  Even  (s.  Classifica- 
tion, i.  1011). 

Nussierite  145 

Nut  oils  

Nutmeg  oils  

N  ut  rition.  Animal  . 

On  the  nature  of  food    .       .       .  147 
Dietetics  .... 
General  Laws  of  Nutrition   .      .  148 

A.  Statics  .... 

B.  Dynamics  .  .  .  .159 
Nutrition  of  Plants.  .  .  .  1G2 
Xuttalite  (s.  Scapolite). 

Nux  vomica  (s.  Strychnos). 

Nymphffia  169 


0 

Oats  Cs.  Cereals,  i.  823). 

Obsidian  and  Pumice  ....  — 

Ochrau  170 
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Ochre  ..... 
Ochroite  .... 
Ochota  Oil  or  Camphor 
Octahedrite  (s.  Anatase,  i.  289) 

Octyl  

Octyl,  Bromide  of 
Octyl,  CUloride  of 
Octyl.  Hydrate  of 
Octyl,  Hydride  of. 
Octvl,  Iodide  of  . 
Octyl,  Oxide  of  .  . 
Octyl,  Sulphide  of 
Octylamiiie  .... 
Octylene  .... 

Metaoctylene 
Octylene,  Acetate  of 
Octylene,  Bromide  of  . 
Octylene,  Hydrate  of  . 
Octylene,  Hydrato  chloride  of 

Ocubawax  .... 

Odmyl  

Udorine  .... 

Odont<(jlite  (s.  Turquois). 

(Jiiianthic  acid  and  lither  . 

Chlorcenanthic  acid  and  Ether 

CEnanthol  .... 
Metcenanthol 

ffinanthyl  .... 

Uinanthyl,  Chloride  of 

(Enanthyl,  Hydride  of. 

(Enanthylacetone  (s.  Oinantljyloiie), 

Qinanthylaniide  . 

(iinantliylene  (s.  Heptylene). 

CEuanthylic  acid  . 
CEnanlliylates 

ffinanthylic  Anhydride 

OEnanthylic  Ethers 

Giuanth^  lo-benzoic  Anhydride 

CEnanthylo-cuminic  Anhydride 

CEnanthylone 

O^riantliyl-siilphuric  acid 

(Enanthylous  acid 

Qinol   

ffiiiolin  .... 

Q<;nometer  .... 

(Enyl  

tErstedtite  .... 

Otfa  Helmontii 

Ogeoite  (s.  Kipidolite). 

Uil  Gas 

Oil,  Genessee  or  Seneca 
Oil  Mineral  .... 
Oil  of  Vitriol 
Oil  of  Wire  (s.  Etherin,  ii.  507). 
Oils  

A.  Fat  or  Fixed  oils : 
Vegetable  oils.  Drying  and  Non 

drying  . 
Fish  oils  . 
Utber  Animal  oils 

a.  Oil  of  Ants 

(3.  Oils  from  Egg-yolk 

y.  Lard-oil 

S.  Neat's-fiot  oil  . 

e.  Oil  of  Silkworms 

Adulteration  of  Fat  oils 

B.  Volatile  oils : 
Occurrence 
Preparation 
I'roperties  . 

Table  of  Specific  Gravities  and 
Optical  Tropertics 
Hydi  ocarbons  from  Volatile  oils 
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170 


171 
172 


173 


174 


176 


17» 


I7y 


181 


182 
184 
185 

18fi 
187 


Oils: 

Decompositions 

Condjinations 

Adulterations 
Oisanite 
Okenite 
Oleaniide 

Oleandrine  (s  Pseudocurarine,  p.  743), 
Oleene  (s.  Nonylene). 
Oleiiant  gas  (s.  Ethylene). 

Olefmes  

Oleic  acid  

Oleatcs  

Acids  related  to  Oleic  acid  : 

a.  llydroleic  and  Metoleic  acids 
/3.  Elaidic  acid  .       .       .  . 
Oleic  Ethers : 

Oleate  of  Ethyl 

Oleate  of  Metiiyl 

Oleales  of  Glyceryl:  3IonO' 
and  Tri-okin 

Oleate  of  M.mnityl 
Olein  (s.  Oleic  Ethers), 
Oleone  . 

Oleopliosphoric  .acid 
C>leum  Animale  Dippel 
Oleum  Jei  oris  Asclli 
Olibanum 
Olidic  acid  . 
01ii;i.stic  iron 
Oligoclase    .  . 
Oligou-spar  . 
Olive  . 
Olive  oil 
Olivenite 
Olivenoid 
Olivil  . 
Olivin  . 
Olivirutin 
Olivite  . 

Omicbniyl,  Oxide  of 
Oniphazile  . 
Oregite 
t>nkosin 
Onocerin 
Onofrite 
Ononetin 
Ononide 
Ononin  . 
Ononis  . 
Onospia 
Onyx  . 
Ooiite  . 
Oosite  . 
Opal  . 

Opal  Allophane  . 
Ophiolite 

Ophite  (s.  Serpentine) 
Ophitone 
Opiaminone  . 
Opiainc  acid . 

Oiiianates 

Opiano-s\ilphurous 

Sulphopianic  acid 
Opianic  ac  d,  Amides  ( 

Opiamnione  . 

Teropianimone 
Opianic  ether  (s.  Opianates) 
Opianine? 

Opiano-sulphurous  acid 
( Ipianyl 
Opiuiii  . 
Opium  fat  . 
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188 
189 
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193 
105 


196 


197 

198 


199 
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tliium 


Opium  marr 
Opium  resin . 
Opobalsam  . 
Opodeldoc  . 
Optpanax  , 
Opsimose 

Orange  (s.  Citrus,  ii.  1002). 
Orangite  (s.  Thorite). 
Orcein  .... 
Orchella  vreeda 
Orchil  .... 
Orchis  .... 
Orcin  .... 

Substitution-derivatives  of  Orcin : 
Bromorcin,  Tribromorcin  . 
Trichlororcin,  Tri-iodorcin 
Compounds  homologous  with  Orcin 
Beta-orcin  . 
Resorcin  . 
Orellin  .... 
Oreoselin 
Oreoselone  . 

Organic  Analj'sis  (s.  Analysis,  i 
Organic  Chemistry 
Organo-metallic  Bodies 
Formation 
Properties 

Potassium,  Sodium,  and  1 
series 

Magnesium  series 

Aluminium  series 

Zinc  series . 

Cadmium  series . 

Tin  series  . 

Bismuth  series  . 

Lead  series 

Mercuric  seiies  . 

Antimony  series 

Arsenic  series 

Tellurium  series 
Constitution    of  Organo-metallic 

Bodies  

Organum  (see  Marjoram). 
Oropion  (s.  Rock  salt). 

Orpiment  

Orseille  (s.  Archil). 
Orscllesic  acid  (s.  Orsellinic  acid), 
Orsellic  acid . 
Orsellinic  acid 
Orsellinic  Ethers  . 
Orthite 

Orthocarbonate  of  Ethyl 
Orthoclase  (s.  Felspar,  ii.  619). 

Ortho-salts  

C)rthose  (s.  Orthoclase). 
Osman-osraic  acid  (s.  Osmiamic  acid) 

Osmazome  

Osmelite  (s.  Pectolite). 
Osmiamic  acid  .... 
Osmianiide  

Osmicacid  )  (pp,  245,  246). 
Osmious  acid  J  ^•^^  ' 
O.'iiniridium  . 
Osmitopsis,  Oil  of. 
Osmium 

Osmium,  Chlorides  of  . 

Dichloride,  Trichlorids 

Tetrachloride 

Hexchlorlde  . 
Osmium,  Detection  and  Estimatioi:  of. 
Osmium,  Oxides  of     ...  . 

Protoxide.   Sesquioxide.  Dioxide 

Trioxide.    Tetroxide  . 
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211 


213 
214 


215 


216 


217 
218 
223 


224 

225 
226 

228 


229 
230 
233 


235 


236 
238 


239 


240 
241 

242 

243 
244 

24,5 

24.i 


Osmium.  S\ilphides  of  . 
Osmium -bases,  Ammoniacal 
Osmose  (s.  Liquids,  iii.  7)8) 
Ossein  (s.  Bone-cartilage,  i.  619). 
Osteolite 
Ostranite 
OstreocoUa  . 
Othyl  .... 
Otoba  fat  . 
Ottrelite 
Ouvarovite  . 
Owala  .... 
Owenite 
Oxabenzidide 
Oxacalcite  ... 
Oxacetic  acid  (s.  GlycoUic  acid,  ii.  909), 
Oxalacetic  acid  . 
Oxalan  (s.  Oxaluramide,  p.  277) 
Oxalantin  . 
Oxalic  acid 
Oxalates 

Oxalate  of  Aluminium 
Oxalates  of  Ammonium 
Oxalate  of  Antimony 

Ammonio-, Potassio-,  and  Sodio 
antimonic  Oxalates 
Oxalates  of  Arsenic 
Oxalates  of  Barium 
Oxalates  of  Bismuth 

Ammonio-   and  Sodio-bismuth 
Oxalates 
Oxalates  of  Cadmium  . 
Oxalate  of  Cadmammonium . 

Ammonio-cadmic  Oxalates 

Potassio-cadmic  andSodio-cad 
mic  Oxalates . 
Oxalate  of  Calcium 
Oxalates  of  Cerium 
Oxalates  of  Chromium  . 

Double  Salts 
Oxalates  of  Cobalt 

Potassio-cobaltous  Oxalate 

Oxalate  of  Cobalt-nickel-ammo. 
nium  .... 
Oxalates  of  Copper 
Oxalate  of  Didymium  . 
Oxalate  of  Glucinum  . 

Ammonio- glucinic  Oxalate 
Oxalates  of  Iron : 

Potassio-ferrous  Oxalate  . 

Ammonio-ferric  Oxalate  . 

Baryto-,  C.ilcio-,  Potassio-,  So. 
dio-,  and  Strontio-ferric  Oxa 
lates  .... 
Oxalate  of  Lanthanum . 
Oxalates  of  Lead  : 

Potassio-plumbic  Oxalate. 

Oxal.)-nitrates  of  Lead 
Oxalates  of  i>ithium 
Oxalates  of  Magnesium 

Ammonio-magnesic  Oxalates 

Potassio  magnesic  Oxalates 
Oxalates  of  IManganese 

Ammonio-manganous  Oxalates 

Potassio-,  and  Sodio-niauganous 
Oxalates 
Oxalates  of  Mercury 

Ammonio-mercuric  Oxalate  ■ 

Oxalate  of  Tetramercurammo 
nium  (iii.  918). 

Pota.ssio-mercuric  Oxalate 
Oxalates  of  Molybdenum 
Oxalate  of  2<Kkel . 
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Oxalic  acid : 

Amnionio-nictel  Oxnlates 
Oxalate  of  Nickel-cobult-aramo- 
nium  (p.  258). 
Oxalate  of  Palladium  . 

Ainmonio-palladious  Oxalate  . 
Oxalates  of  Platinum  . 
Oxalates  of  potassium  . 
Oxalates  of  Rubidium  . 
Oxalate  of  Silver  .... 

Ammonio-oxalate  of  Silver 
Oxalates  of  Sodium 
Oxalate  of  Tautaluni  ?  . 
Oxalate  of  Tellurium  ?  . 
Oxalates  of  Thallium  . 
Oxalate  of  Thorinum  . 

Potassio-thorinic  Oxalate  . 
Oxalates  of  Tin  .... 
Ammonio-and  Potassio-stannous 
Oxalates  .... 
Oxalate  of  Titanium 
Oxalates  of  Uranium 

Amnionio  uianous  Oxalate 
Amnionio-  and  Polassio-uranic 
Oxalates  .... 
Oxalate  of  Vanadium  . 
Potassio-vanadic  O^ialate  . 
Oxalo-vanadic  acid  . 
Oxalate  of  Yttrium 

Oxalate  of  Yttrium  and  Potas- 
sium   

Oxalate  of  Zinc  .... 
Oxalate  of  Zinc  and  Ammo- 
nium ..... 
Oxalate  of  Zinc  and  Potassium  , 
Oxalic  acid.  Amides  of        .       .  . 

Oxalic  Ethers  

Oxalate  of  Allyl  .... 
Oxalates   of  Amyl,  neutral  and 

acid  

Oxalates  of  Eth}  1 : 

Neutral  Ethylic  Oxalate: 

Oxalic  Ether  .... 
PerchUirethylic  Oxalate 
Ethvl-melhylic  Oxalate 
Ethyloxalic  acid 

Petitachlorethyloxalic  or 
Chloioxalovinic  acid 
Oxalate  of  Ethylene 
Oxalates  of  Me"thyl :     .       .  . 
Neutral  Methyiic  Oxalate 
Chlorometliylic  Oxalates 
Compounds    produced   by  tlie 
action  of  Zinc-etlyl,  &c.  on 
the  Oxalic  Ethers 

1.  Diethoxalic,  Dieiboglycol- 
lic,  or  Leucic  ether 

2.  Dimethoxalic  or  Dietho- 
glvcollic  acid 

S.  Ethometlioxalic  or  Etho- 
methoglycollic  acid 

4.  Amhydioxalic  or  Amogly- 
collic  acid  .... 

5.  Ethamoxalic  or  Ethamo- 
glycoUic  acid 

6.  Diamoxalic  or  Diamogly- 
collic  acid  .... 

7.  Products  of  the  action  cf 
Zinc  on  a  mixture  of  Amy- 
lic  Oxalate  and  Amylic 
Iodide  

Oxalite  

Oxalniethylovinide  (p. 
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2G8 


269 
270 
271 


273 
274 
275 

27G 


Oxalovinic  acid  (s.  Ethvl-oxalic  acid, 
p.  271). 

Oxaluraniide  

Oxaluranilide  

Oxaluric  acid  ..... 
Oxalvinomethylide  (p.  271). 
Oxanicthane  (s.    Ethylic  Oxamate, 
p.  28(1). 

Oxamcihvlane  (s.  Methyiic  Oxamate, 
p.  281)." 

Oxamic  acid  .... 

Oxamates  .... 
Oxamic  Ethers  .... 
Amylic  Oxamate  or  Oxamylane 
Ethylic  Oxamates: 
Oxamethane 
Chloroxamethane 
Ethyloxamic  acid 
Ethylic  Diethyloxamate  . 
Mei hylic  Oxamates: 
Oxaniethylane  . 
Methyloxamic  acid  . 
Ethylic  Dinieth\  loxamate 
Pheuyloxamic  or  Oxanilic  acid 
Oxamide  ..... 
Diniethyloxamide  . 
Diothyloxamide  . 
Diainylosamide 
Najiluliyl  oxamides : 
Dina|ilithyl-oxainide    or  Oxa- 
naphthulide    .       .       .  . 
Cyanodinaphtliyloxamide  or 
filenaphthoximide  . 
Phenylo.xaniides : 

Monopheuyloxamide  or  Osani- 
lamide    .       .       .       .  . 
Diphonyloxaniide  or  Oxaniliile. 
Cyanudiphenyloxamide  or  Me- 
lanoxiuiide     .       .       .  . 
Oxanaphtlialide\  , 
Oxandamide      j  *-P- 
Oxanilic  acid  (s.  Phenyl-oxamic  acid, 
p.  281). 

Oxanilide   (s.    Diphenvloxamide,  p. 
285). 

Oxaniline  

Oxanthracene  (s.  Paranaphthalene). 

()>catolylic  acid  

Oxetiiyl  

Oxetli^lene-bases  (s.  Ethylcne-bases, 
ii.  593). 

Oxethy  1-triethyl-phosphonium  (s.  PhoS' 

pliorus  bases). 
Oxhaverite  (s.  Apophyllite,  i.  257). 
Oxidation)  ,  ^ 
Oxides     1  O^yge")- 
Oxindicanin  1  ,    t  i-  ■•• 
Oxindicasin  j      I"'i'^^n>  247). 

Oxonic  acid  

Oxuric  acid  ..... 
( (xyacanthin  .... 
Oxj-acanthine  .... 
Oxj'anisamic  acid 

Diazoanis-oxyanisamic  or  Diazo- 
anis-amidanisic  acid  .  , 
Oxybenzamic  acid 

Acetoxybenzamic  acid  . 

BcMzoxybenzamic  acid  . 

Diazobenzo-oxybenzamic  or  Dia 
zobenzo-aniidobenzoic  acid 

Diazobenzoic  acid  . 

Diuxybenzamic  acid 
Oxvbeuzodiainide 
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Oxybenzoic  acid  .... 

Todoxybenzoic  acid 

Kitroxybenzoic  acid 

Trinitroxybenzoic  acid  . 
Oxybutyric  acid  .... 
Oxybutyroxyl-propionic  ether  . 
Ox^-carboxylic  acid 

Carboxylic  acid 
Oxycarminic  acid 

Oxvchloric  acid  (s.  Perchloric  acid, 
910). 

Oxychlorides  

Oxj'chloiocarbonic  acid  (a.  Chloride  of 

Carbonyl,  i.  774). 
Oxycinchonine  .... 
Oxycobaltic  salts  (s.  Cobalt-bases,  Am 

moniaca),  i.  lOoti). 
Oxvcrocoaic  acid  (s.  Leuconic  acid,  iii 

584). 

Oxj'cuminamic  acid 

Diaziicumin  oxycuminamic  acid 
Oxycuminicacid  (s.Cuminicacid,ii.  17i 
Oxydibromopheiiyl-sulphuric  acid 
Oxyfluorides  .... 
Oxyseii  

Active  Oxygen  or  Ozone 

Oxides  and  Hydrates  . 

Metallic  Oxides  and  Hydrates 
their  ClassiKcation  . 

Occnrrence  and  Formation  of  Me- 
tallic Oxides 

Peroxides  of  Organic  Radicles 
Oxygen,  Detection  and  Estimation  of 
Oxygenated  Water 

Oxygenoid  

Ox3'guanine  ..... 
Oxygummic  acid  .... 
Oxyhippni'ic  acid  .... 
Oxy-hydrogen  Blowpipe 
Oxyiodic  acid  (s.  Periodic  acid,  iii.  307) 

Oxylisation  

Oxylizaric  acid  (s.  Purpurin). 
Oxymetliyl-c;irbonic  acid 
Oxymeth3']-trietliyl  phosphonium 
O.Nymorphine  .... 
Oxynaphthalic  acid 

Cbloroxjnaphthalic  and  Perchlor 
oxynaphthalic  acids  . 
Oxynaphtbyl,  Ciilorides  of  . 

"  Chloride  of  Ctdoroxynaphthyl  anc 
Chloride  of  Perchloroxynaphthy 
Oxynaplithylamine 
Oxyparatartaric  acid  . 
Oxypeucedanin  (s.  Peucedanin). 
Oxj'phenic  acid  .... 

Acetoxyphenic  and  Benzoxyphenic 

acids  

Oxyphenyl-sulphuric  acid  . 
Oxyphorphyric  acid 
Oxypicric  acid  .... 
Ox\'pinitannic  acids 
Oxyporpbyric  acid  (s.  Porphyric  acid), 
Oxyprotein  (s.  Protein). 
Oxypyrolic  acid  .... 

Oxyqiiinine  

Oxyrrophone  .... 
Oxysalicylic  acid  .... 

Dioxysalicylic  or  Gallic  acid 

Oxj-salts  

Oxy.str\-chnincs  .... 
Oxysiilphides  .... 
Uxysulphocarbonic  Ethers  (s.  Sulpho 
carbojiic  Ethers). 
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299 
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311 
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313 


314 


315 


317 


319 


320 


Oxysulphoplatinocyanide  of  Potassium 
(s.  Tyanide  of  Platinum,  ii.  267). 

Oxysulphosulphuroua  acid  (s.  Hypo- 
sulpbnrous  acid,  under  Sulphur, 
Oxvgen-acids  of). 

Oxysylvic  acid  321 

Oxytereplithalamic  acid 

Oxytere|}hthalic  acid  . 

Oxy folic  acid 

Oxvtoluamic  acid 

Oysters  322 

Ozarkite 

Ozocerite  or  Ozokerite  . 
Ozone  (s  Oxygen,  p,  299). 
Ozone-hydrogen         .       .       .       .  323 
Ozone-water 


Pachnelo  

Pacbnolite  ...... 

Packfung  or  Packtong .       .       .  . 

Paeonin  ....... 

Pagodite  (s.  Agalmatolite,  i.  60). 
Paisbergite  (s.  Kbodonite). 
Pakoe  Kidang  (s.  Cibotium,  ii.  962). 
P;i!seo-crystals     .       .       .       .  . 

Palagonite  

PaUgorskite  

Palisander  Wood  

Palladaniine     )  (s.  Palladium  base.s, 
Pal  lad -diamine  j  Ammoniacal). 
Palladani  amine  )      (s.  Palladium- 
Palladethylamine  J      bases.  Organic). 
Palladium 
Palladium,  Alloj's  of  . 
Palladium,  Bromide  of        .       .  . 
Palladium,  Carbide  of  . 
Palladium,  Chlorides  of      .       .  . 
Palladium,  Cvaiiides  of  (s.  Cyanides,  ii. 
260). 

Palladium,  Detection  and  Estimation 
of: 

1.  Reactions  .... 

2.  Estimation  and  Separation 
Atomic  Weight 

Palladium,  Fluoride  of. 
Palladium,  Iodide  of  . 
Palladium,  O.^ides  of  . 
Palladium,  Selenide  of. 
Palladium,  Sulphide  ef 
Pal  bid  i  um  -bases,  Ammoniacal 
Palladium-bases,  Organic  . 
Paluiic  acid  (s.  Kicinelai'dic  acid). 
Palmin  (s.  Ricinelaidin). 
Palniitamide 
Palmitic  acid  . 

Palmitates,  Metallic 
Palmitic  Ethers  . 

Methylic  Palniitate 

Ethylic,  Amy  lie,  Cetyli 
ricylic  Palmitates 

Palmitates  of  Glyceryl 
tins  . 

Palmitate  of  Mannityl 
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Phoenicin  (s.  Indigo-sulpliiiric  acid, 
iii.  2(U). 

Phoenicite  (s.  Melanocbroite,  iii.  SGCj 

Pholerite  

Phonolite  (s.  Clink.^tone,  i.  102.')). 
Phorniine  (s.  IMorpliiiie,  iii.  lOol). 
Phorone  (s.  Caiuphorone,  i.  733). 
Phosgene  ..... 
Phosgenite  ..... 
Phospbacetic  acid 

Phospliam  

Pbospbamic  acid  .... 

Phosphamides  .... 

Phosphamnioniums 

Phosphamyl  -  trietbyliiim  and  Phos 

pham3d-trimetbylium  (s.  I'hosplio- 

rus-bases,  p.  (ilO). 
Phospbanilic  aciil  .... 
Phospliantimonic  acid .... 
Pbospharsuuiums  .  .  .  . 
Phosphates  (s.  Phosphorus,  Oxygen- 
acids  of,  pp.  53  j,  5,;0). 
Phosphatic  acid  ..... 
Phospbetbic  acid ..... 
Pbospbetbyliuni  and  Pbosphi'tbyl-tri- 

metliylium   (s.   Phos pborus  -  bases, 

pp.  014,615). 

Phosphides  

Phosphites  (s.  Phosphorus,  O-wgcn- 

acids  of,  p.  528). 
Phospho-benzamic  acid 
Pbospliocerite      .       .       .       .  . 

Phosphocbalcite  

Pbosplioglycenc  acid  (s.  Glycero-phos- 

phoric  acid,  ii.  891). 
Phospho-hydroquininic  acid  (s.  Ilydro- 

quiiune,  iii.  217). 
Phuspho  -  uiclbyliuni    and  lMio.=;pbi)- 
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methyl-triethylium  (a.  Phosphorus- 
bases,  pp.  609,  615). 
Phospboniolybdicacid(i.Molvbdeiium, 
iii.  1037). 

Phosphorescence  (s.  Light, iii.  590,632). 
Phosphoric  acid  and  Kthers  (  s.  Phos- 
phorus, O.xygen-acids  of,  pp.535, 588). 
Phosphorite ...... 

Phosphorochalcite  .... 

Phosphorosamides  .... 

Phosphorous  acid  and  ethers  (s.  Phos- 
phorus, Oxygen-acids  of,  pp.527, 531). 
Phosphorus 

Preparation  ..... 

Properties  ..... 

Modifications  .... 

Red  or  Amorphous  Phosphorus 

Reactions  

Chemical  Relations 
Uses :  Paste  for  poisoning  vermin 
Lucifer  Matches  .... 
Phosphorus,  Hydrate  of     .       .  . 
Phosphorus,  Hydrides  of  (s.  Hydrogen, 

Phosphides  of,  iii.  199). 
Phosphoru.s,  IJroraides  of  . 

Tribrnmide  or  Phosphorous  Bro . 

mide  

Pentabromide  or  Phosphoric  Bro- 
mide ...... 

Phosphorus,  Chlorides  of     .       .  . 
Trichloride  or  Phosphorous  Chlo- 
ride   

Pentachloride  of  Phosphorus  or 
Phosphoric  chloride  . 
lodophosphoric  chloride 
Selenio-phosplioric  chloride 
Alumino-phosphoric  chloride 
Ferrico-phosphoric  chlonde 
Mercurico-phosphoric  chloride  . 
Platinico-phosphoric  chloride  . 
Stannico-phos|ihoric  chloride 
Pho.sphorus,  Chloronitride  of 
Phosphorus,    Chlorosulphide    of  (s. 

Phosphoru.s,  Sulphochlorideof,  p.  606). 
Phosphorus,  Cyanide  of  .  .  . 
Phnspborus,  Detection  and  Estimation 

of  

In  Phosphates  (s.  p.  527). 

In    Phosphites  and  Hypophos- 

phites  

In  the  Chlorides,  Bromides,  Iodides, 

and  Cyanide  of  Phosphorus 
In  the    Nitrogen-compounds  of 
Phosphorus  .... 
In  Organic  compounds  . 
In  the  Gaseous  compounds  of  Phos- 
phorus and  Hydrogen 
In  Ml  tallic  Phosphides 
Testing  for  free  Phosphorus  . 
Atomic  Weight  of  Phosphorus 
Phosphorus,  Fluoride  of      .       .  . 
Phosphorus,  Iodides  of : 

Di-iodide  ..... 
Tri-iodide 

Penta-iodide  (.'').  .  .  , 
Phosphorus,  Nitride  of  ... 
Phosphorus,  Oxides  and  Oxvgen-acid 

of  . 

Suboxide  of  Phosphorus 
Hypopliosphorous  acid  and  salts  . 

Quantitative  Analysis  of  Hypo- 
phosphites  .... 

Ilypn|pbospliito';,  motalbc  . 
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Phojphorus.Oxides  &  Oxygen-acidsof ; 
Phosphorous  Oxide  or  Anhydride 
Phosphorous  acid  .... 
Phosphites,  Metallic 
Phosphites,  Alcoholic:  Phospho- 
rous Ethers  .... 
Amylphosphorous  acid 
Monauiylic  Amyliihosphite 
Dianiylic  Amyl[iho?phite  . 
Ethyl  phosphorous  acid 
Barium-salts  .... 
Copper,  Lead,  and  Potassium - 

salts   

Ethylobarytic  Ethylphosphite 
Ethylopotassic  Etbj'lphos- 

phites  

Diethylic  Ethylphosphite  . 
Acetyl-pyrophosphorous  acid  . 
Triethylene-phosphorous  acid  . 
Phosphoric  Oxide  or  Anhydride  . 
Phosphoric  Acids  .... 
Metaphosphoric  acid  and  salts  . 
Pvrophosphoric  acid  and  salts  . 
Orthophosphoric  acid  and  saits  . 
Reactions  of  Orthophosphates 
Quantitative  Analysis  of  Phos- 
phates :     Estimation  and 
Separation  of  Phosphoric 
acid : 

1.  Estimation  by  Lead-ox- 
ide   

2.  B}'  Precipitation  as  Am- 
monio-magnesian  Phos- 
phate .... 

3.  As  Phosphate  of  Bismuth 

4.  Estimation  by  Stannic 
Oxide  .... 

5.  Precipitation  by  Uranic 
salts  .... 

6.  Estimation  by  means  of 
Ferric  salts 

7.  By  Ceric  salts 
Volumetric  methods 
General  methods  of  separating 

Phosphoric  acid  fi  om  Bases 
a.  By  Mercurous  Nitrate  . 
/3.  By  Nitrate  of  Silver 
y.  By  Precipitation  with 
Molybdate  of  Ammonium 
S.  By  fusion  with  Alkaline 

Carbonates 
J.  By  Tartaric  or  Citric  acid 
By  Carbonate  of  Barium 
Special  methods  of  separation 
Separation  of  Phosphoric  acid 
from  other  acids. 
Metallic  Plwsjihates : 

Phosphates  of  Aluminium 
Phosphates  of  Ammonium 
Phosphates  of  Barium 
Phosphates  of  Bismuth 
Phosphates  of  Cadmium  . 
Phosphates  of  Calcium 
Phosphates  of  Cerium 
Phosphates  of  Chromium  . 
Phosphates  of  Cobalt 
Phosphates  of  Copper 
Phosphates  of  Didymium  . 
Phosphates  of  Glucinum  . 
Phosphates  of  Iron  . 
Phosphates  of  Lanthanum 
Phosphates  of  Lead  . 
Phosphates  of  Lithium 
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Phosph  orus,Oxides  &  Oxygen  -acids  of 

Phosphates  of  Magnesium 

Phosphates  of  Manganese . 

Phosphates  of  Mercury 

Phosphates  of  Molybtienum 

Phosphates  of  Nickel 

Phosphates  of  Osmium 

Phosphates  of  Palladium  . 

Phosphates  of  Potassium  . 

Phosphates  of  lihodiura  . 

Phosphates  of  Sdver . 

Phosphates  of  Sodium 

Phosphates  of  Strontium  . 

Phosphato-tantalic  acid  . 

Phosphate  of  Tellurium  . 

Phosphate  of  Thallium 

Phosphate  of  Tliorium 

Phosphates  of  Tin 

Phosphate  of  Titanium 

Phosphates  of  Cranium  . 

Phosphates  of  Vanadium  . 

Phosphates  of  Yttrium 

Phosphates  of  Zinc  . 

Phosphate  of  Zirconium  . 
Alcnholic  Phosjj/iatcs  or  I'lwsphoric 

Elhers : 
Amyl-phosphoric  ethers: 

\.  Amylphosphoric  acid  . 

2.  Diamyl-phosphoric  acid 
^  3.  Triamylic  Phosphate  . 
Ethyl-phosphoric  ethers: 

Ethyl-pliosphnric  acid 

Ethyl-sulphophosphoric  acid  . 

Diethyl- phosphoric  acid  . 

Diethyl-sulphophosphoric  acid  . 

Dielhyl-disulphophosphoric  acid 

Diethyl-tetrasulphophosphoric 
acid  .... 

Triethylic  Phosphate 

Triethylic  Disulphophosphate 

Triethylic  Tetrasulphophosphate 

Tetrethylic  Pyrophosphate 
Methylphosphoric  ethers 

Dimetliylphosphoric  acid  . 

Monomethylphosphoric  acid 

Addendum:  Methyl-pnosphorous 
acid  .... 
Phenyl-phosphoric  ethers : 

Monopheny I -phosphoric  acid 

Di  phenyl  phosphoric  acid  . 

Triphenylic  Phosphate 
Glycerophosphoric  acid 
Acetyl-phosphoric  acid. 
Acetyl-pyrophosphoric  acid  . 
Phosphorus,  Oxybromide  of 
Phosphorus,  Oxychloride  of 
Phosphorus,  Seleuides  of 
Hemi-  or  Sub-seleuide  . 
Protoselenide 

Metallic  Selenio-Iiypophosphites 
Triselenide  .... 

Seleniophosphites 
Pentaselenide 

Selenicphosphates 
Phosphorus,  Sulphides  of  . 
Hemi-  or  Sub-sulphide 
Protosulphide 

Sulpho-hypophosphites 

Tritosulphide  . 
Sesquisulpliide 
Trisulphide  .... 

Sulphopliosphites 
Pentasulphide 
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PAGE 

Phosphorus,  Sulphides  of  ' 

S^ulphophosphates            .       .  604 

Sulphoxvphosphates.      .      .  — 

Prsulphide"   60a 

Phosphorus,  Sulpliobromide  of    .       .  — 

Phosphorus,  Sulphochloride  of    .       .  606 

Phosphorus,  Tellurido  of     .       .       .  607 

Phosphorus-bases,  Organic :     .  — 

I.  MONOPHOSPHINES  AND 
MONOPHOSPHONIUMS  : 
,  jMntfnjl-compounds, 
Trimethylpiii.sphine     .       .       .  608 
Tetratm-tlivl|ihusphonium    .       .  609 

p.  Ethyl-compounds. 
Triethylphosphine        ...  — 
Chloride,  Bromide,  and  Iodide 
of  Triethylphosphine     .  .611 

Oxide  612 

Oxy  chloride      .      .       .  .613 

Selenide  — 

Sulphide  — 

Carbosuljihide  ....  614 
Sulphocyaiiate  ....  — 
Tetrethylpbosphonium      .       .  — 
Methyl-triethylphosphoiiiuni    .  616 
Ethyl-trimethylphosphonium   .  — 
•y.  Amyl-compounds. 
Trimethyl-aiuylphosphoniura      .  616 
Triethyl-aniylpliosphonium  .      .  — 

6.  AUi/l-conipounds. 
Triethyl-allyl  phosphonium .       .  — 
Triethyl-allyl-sulphocarbo-phos- 

phonitride  — 

•.  Phenyl- compound. 
Triethyl-phenyl-sulpbocarbo- 

phosphonitride  ....  — 

i.  Benzyl-compound. 
Triethyl-benzylphosphonium      .  618 
ij.  Monophosphoniums  produced 
by  the  action  of  Diatomic  Al- 
coholic   Bromides,  Chlorides, 
Sfc,  on  Triinethyl-  and  Tri- 
ethyl-phosphine  : 
Bromethyl-triethylphosphonium  .  — 
Chlorethyl-triethyl-phosphonium  619 
Oxethyl-triethyl-phosphonium    .  — 
Vinyl-triethyl-phosphoniura       .  620 
Iodometh3'l-triethyl-phosphonium  — 
Chloromethyl  -  triethyl  -  phospho- 
nium ......  — 

Bromethyl  -  trimethyl  -  phospho- 

nium  — 

Oxethyl-trimethyl-phosphonium.  — 

II.  DlPHOSPIIONIUMS. 

Ethylene  -  hex  ethyl  -  diphospho- 

nium  620 

Paradiphosphonium-com  pounds  622 

Ethylene  -  triethyl  -  trimethyl  -  di- 
phosphonium     .       .  •     .       .  623 

Ethylene  -  hexmethyl  -  diphospho- 
nium  — 

III.  PHOSPHAMMONIUMS. 

Ethylene  -  triethyl  -  phosphammo- 

nium ...       ...  — 

Ethylene-tetrethyl  -  phosphammo- 

nium  ......  — 

Ethylene-pentethyl-pbosphammo- 

nium  624 

Ethylene  -  triethyl  -  methyl-phos- 

phammonium  ....  — 
Ethylene-triethyl-trimethyl  ■  phos- 

phammonium  ....  — 
Vor,.  IV.  3 


Phosphorus-bases,  Organic : 

IV.  PHOSPHARSONIUMS. 

Etb^-lene  -  hexelhyl  -  phospharso- 
nium  ...... 

V.  TmPIIOSPHONIUM-rOMPOUNDS. 

Fonn^'l-ennethyl-triphDsphunium 
Photochemistry  (see  Liglit,  (Jheuiical 
Action  ofi  iii.  678). 

Photogen  

Photography  ..... 

A.  Processes   in  which  Silver- 
salts  are  used : 

1.  Wet  Collodion  Process  . 

2.  Dry  Collodion  Process  . 
8.  Albumin  Process  on  Glass 

B.  Processes  without  Silver-salt 
Photosantonin  .... 
Phthalamic  acid  .... 

Phenyl-phthalamic  acid 
Phthalamine  .... 

Pthalic  acid  

Broniophthalic  acid 
Chlorophtbalic  acid 
Dichlnrophtlialic  acid  . 
Trichlori'phthalic  ac  id  . 
Nitrophthalic  acid 
Dinitroplithalic  acid 
Amiddiditlialic  acid 
Azophthalic  acid  . 
Azoxyphtbalic  acid 
Phthalic  Anhydride  . 
Phthalic  Ethers  .... 

Phthalide  

Phthalidine  

Ethyl-phthalidine 

Phthaliniide  

Phenyl-phthalimide 
Mitrophthalimide  . 
Phthabd,  Chloride  of  . 

Phthanite  

Phycic  acid  

Phj'cite  ..... 
Phycocyan  and  Phycoerythrin  . 
Pbycoha3matin  .... 
Phylliu-glauce  .... 

Phyllite  

Phyllocblor  

Phyllocyanin  .... 
Phylloretin  ..... 
Phylloxanthein  .... 
Phylloxanthin  .... 

Pbysalin  

Physalito  ..... 
Physetoleic  acid  .... 
Physodin  ..... 

Addendum :  Ceratophillia 
Pbysostigniine  .... 
j  Phytochemistry  .... 
Pb3'tomelin  ..... 
Pianzite  ..... 
Picamar  ..... 
Pichuric  acid  (3.  Laurie  acid,  iii.  473) 
Pichurim-oil  .... 

Pichurim-camphor 
Pichurostearic  acid  (s.  Laurie  acid). 
Pickeriugite  .... 

Picoline  

Ethyl-picoline 

E  iiyleue-dipicolyl-diammoniuin 
Picolite  ..... 
Picrammonium  .... 

Picramyl  

Picranalcime  .... 
F 
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634 

636 
636 

637 
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640 
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Picranisic  acid  

Picric  acid  (p.  400). 

Picrin  

Picrocvamic  acid  (3.  Isopurpuric  acid, 

iii.  433). 
Picroeiytbrin 
Picrofliiite 
I'icroglycion  . 
Picrolichenin 
Picrolite 
Picromerite  . 

Pirrnphaniiacolite  (s.  Pliarmacolite,  p, 

387). 
Picrophyll 
Picrosmine  . 
Picrothomsonite  . 
Picrotoxic  acid 
Picrotoxin  . 

Bromopicrotoxin 

Nitropici'otoxin 

Detection  of  Picrotoxin 
Picryl  . 

Pictite  (8.  Sphene). 
Piddingtonite 
Pigotite 
Pihtite  . 
Pimaric  acid 

Amorphous  Pima 
Pimarone 
Pimelic  acid 
Pimelic  ethers 
Pimelite 
Pimento,  Oil  of 
Pimpinella,  Oil  of 
pinacolin 
Piiiacone 

Benznpinacone 

Isobenzopinacone 
Pinchbeck  . 
Pine-oil 

Pine-resins  ... 

a.  Resins  of  Turpentine 
/3.  Resins  of  Finns  Si/lv 

1.  Kinovous  acid 

2.  Resin  C''H^"03 
Piney  Tallow 
Pinguite 
Pinic  acid 
Pinicorretin  . 
Pinicortannic  acid 
Pini  picrin 
Pinitannic  acid 
Pinite  . 
Pinitoid 
Pinolin  . 
Pinus  . 

Piotic  and  Piotous  acids 
Piper  . 
Piperic  acid  . 

Hvdropiperic  acid 
Piperidine  . 

Salts  of  Piperidine 

Piperyl-sulphocarbamate  of  Piper 
ylene-animonium 

Methyl-piperidine . 

Ethyl-piperidine  . 

Amyl-piperidine  . 

Benzopiperide 

Cumyl-piperide 
Piperidine-urea  (s.  Carbaniides,  i 
Piperine 

Salts  of  Piperine  . 
Piperita;,  Oleum  Menthas 
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654 
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657 
657 


659 


661 


662 


Piperylene-carbamide  (s.  Carbamide,  i, 
757). 

Piperylene-sulphocarbamic  acid  (s.  Pi- 
peridine, p.  656). 

Pipestone  

Pipette   — 

Pirenaeite   — 

Pirope  (s.  Pyrope). 

Pisanite  — 

Pisolite  (s.  Pea-stone,  p.  360). 

Pi.ssophane  660 

Pistacia  — 

Pistacite  .....  — 

Pistomesite  (s.  Mesitin-spar,  iiL  928). 

Pitch  — 

Pitch,  Mineral  (s.  Bitumen,  i.  600). 

Pitchblende  — 

Pitchstone  — 

Pitchy  Iron-ore  — 

Pitkarantite  — 

Pitovine  — 

Pittacal    — 

Pitticite  

Pittinite  

Plagionite  ..... 
Planerite  ..... 
Plantago  ..... 
Plants,  Chemistry  of  (s.  Phytocheniis 

try,  p.  636). 
Plasma 
Plasrain 
Plaster 

Plaster  of  Paris  . 
Plata  Azul  . 
Plata  Verde  . 
Platammonium 

Pl,)tarsenethylium  (s.  Aisenic-radicles, 

Organic,  i.  400). 
Platina 

Platinic  and  Platinous  Compounds  (p. 

60(3). 
Platinum  ; 

Sources  and  Extraction 
Properties 

Spongy  platinum 
Platinum-black 
Uses  of  Platinum  . 
Platinum,  Alloys  of 
Platinum,  Antimonide  of 
Platinum,  Arsenide  of  . 
Platinum,  Boride  of 
Platinum,  Bromide  of  . 
Platinum,  Carbide  of  . 
Platinum,  Chlorides  of: 
Platinous  Chloride 
Cliloroplatinites 
Platinic  Chloride  . 
Chloroplatinates 
Platinum,  Cvanides  of  (s.  Cyanides,  ii, 
260). 

Platinum,  Detection  and  Estimation 
of: 

1.  Blowpipe  Reactions  . 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation 

4.  Atomic  Weight  of  Platinum 
Pl.atinum,  Fluoride  of 
Platinum,  Iodides  of 
Platinum,  Nitride  of 
Platinum,  Oxides  of 

Platinous  Oxide 
Platinic  Oxide 
Platinates 
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Platinum,  Oxygen-salts  of  . 

Platinous  Nitrites 
Platinum,  Phosphide  of 
Platinum,  Seleiiide  of  . 
Platinum,  Silicide  of  . 
Platinum,  Silieofiuoride  of  . 
Platinum,  Sulphides  of 
Platinum,  Sulphocyanates  of  (s.  Sul 

phocyanates). 
Platinum-bases,  Ammoniacal : 

1.  Diammonio  -  platinous  Com- 
pounds   

2.  Tetraramonio- platinous  Com- 
pounds      .       .       .       .  . 

3.  Diammonio-platinic Compounds 

4.  Teti  ammonio  -  platinic  Com- 
pounds     .       .       .       .  • 

5.  Octammonio  -  diplatinic  Com- 
pounds   

Theories  of  the  Constitution  of 
the      Ammoniacal  Platinum- 
compounds  . 
Platinum-bases,  Organic 
Platinum-black  (p.  G66). 
Platinum-ore  .... 
Methods  of  analysing  it : 
Claus's  Method  . 
Deville  and  Debray's  Method 
Commercial  Atsay. 
Analysis  of  Platinum-residues 
Analysis  of  Osmiridium . 
Platinum  residues  (p.  083). 
Platiimm-sponge  .... 

Platosamine  

Platosethylamine — Platosopyridine 

Plattnerite  

Pleouast  ..... 

Pleuroclase  (s.  Phosphates,  p.  569). 
Plinian  (_s.  Mispickel,  iii.  1026) 
Plocaria  ...... 

I'loinbgomme  (s.  Plumboresinite). 
Plombierin  (s.  Baregiu,  i.  509). 
Plombierite  ...... 

Plum  (s.  Prunus). 

Plumbagin  ...... 

Plumbago  (s.  Carbon,  i.  768). 
Plumbethvls  (s.  Lead-radicles,  Organic, 
iii.  561). 

Plumbic  ochre  ,  .  .  .  . 
Plunibocalcite  .  .  .  .  . 
Plumboresinite  .  .  .  .  . 
l*lurabostib  (s.  Boulangerite,  i.  651). 
Plumosite  (s.  Heteroniorpliite,  iii.  151). 
Pneumatic  Trough  (s.  Gases,  Collection 

of,  ii.  806). 
Pneumic  acid       .       .       .       .  . 
Polarisation,  Electrical  (s.  Electricity, 

ii.  399,  4-29). 

Polarisation,  Miignetic  (s.  Magnetism, 

iii.  757,  763). 

Polarisation  of  Light  (s.  Light,  iii. 
652). 

Poley-oil  ...... 

Polianite  ...... 

Poliene  ....... 

Polishing  Powder       .      .      .  . 

Polishing  Slate    .       .       .       .  . 

Pollux  

Polyadelphite  

Polyargite-  ...... 

Polybasite  

Polychrest-salt  

Polychroilite  
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Polychroite  (s.  Safranin). 
Polychrome  (s.  Aesculin,  i.  60). 
Polychroniic  or  Polychromatic  acid  (s. 

Aloetic  acid,  i.  148). 
Polycrase  (s.  Niobium,  p.  57). 
Polyethylenic  Alcohols  (s.  Ethylene, 

Hydrates  of,  ii.  57r>) 
Polygalic  acid  or  Poly  gal  in  (s.  Sene- 

gin)- 

Polygamarin  

Polygonum  fagapyrum  (s.  Buckwheat, 
i.  685). 

Polyglyceric    Alcohols   (s.  Glyceryl, 

Hydrates  of,  ii.  894). 

Poh  halite  

Polylactyl-compounds  (s.  Lactic  Acid 

and  Ethers,  iii.  461 — 464). 
Polylite  .... 
Polymerisni  .... 
Pol^'mignite .... 
Polymorphism 

Polysilicic  acids  (s.  Silicates). 
Polj'spherite. 
Polyterebenes 

Polytelite  (s.  Tetrahedrite). 
Polythionic  acids  (s.  Sulphur,  Ox 

acids  of). 
Polyxene 
Pompholyx  . 
Pongamia 
Poonahlite  . 
Poplar-buds  . 
Poppy  . 
Poppy -oil  . 
Populin 
I  Porcelain 
Porcelain-clay  (s.  Clay,  i.  1024). 
Porcelain,    Reaumur's  (s.   Glass,  ii. 
844.) 

Porcelain-spar  (s.  Scapolite). 
Porpezite 
Porphyric  acid 

Oxyporphyric  acid 
Porphyrite  . 
Porphyroxin 
Porphyry 
Porpoise-;oil  . 
Porporino 

Porter  (s.  Beer,  i.  529,  533). 
Portite  .... 
Portland  Cement  . 
Portland  Stone 
Portugallo-oil 
Potamogetoii 
Potash  .... 
Potashes 
Potash-lime  . 
Potass  or  Potassa . 
Potassium 
Potassium,  Alloys  of  . 
Potassium,  Amides  of  . 
Potassium,  Antimonide  of  (s. 

i.  317). 
Potassium,  Arsenide  of 
Potassium,  Boride  of?  . 
Potassium,  Bromide  of. 
Potassium,  Carbide  of? 
Potassium,  Carboxide  of 
Potassium,  Chloride  of. 

Ileinichloride   or  Subc 
I'otassium  . 
Potassium,  Cvanide  of  (s.  Cv 

208). 
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701 
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704 
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Potassium,  Detection  and  Estimation 
of: 

1.  Reactions  in  the  Dry  way 

2.  Reactions  in  Solution 

3.  Estimation  and  Separation 

4.  Atomi''  Weight 
Potassium,  Fluoride  of. 
Potassium.  Hydrate  of 

Pieparai  iou  . 
Pioptj-iies 
Reaiticms 
Potassium,  Hydride  of? 
Potassium,  Iodide  of 
Potassium,  Nitride  of  . 
Potassium,  Oxide  of  . 
Potassium,  Phosphide  of 
Potassiuui,  Selenides  of 
Potassium,  Silicide  of  . 
Potassium,  Sulpiiides  of 
Liver  of  Sulphur  . 
Potassium,  Sulphocarbonate  of  (s.  Sul 

phocarbonates). 
Potassium,  Sulphocyanateof  (s.  Sulpho 

cyanates). 
Potassium,    Sulphomolvbdate  of  (s 

Molybdenum,  Sulphides  of,  iii.  1044), 
Potassium,  Sulphophosphate  and  Sul- 

phopliosphite  of  (s.  Phosphorus,  Sul- 
phides of,  pp.  603,  604). 
Potassinui,  Sulphotungstate  and  Sul- 

phovanadate  of  (s.  Tungsten  and 

Vanadium,  Sulphides  of). 
Potassium,  Sulphydrate  of  .       .       .  — 
Potassiux,  Telluride  of       ...  — 
Pofassium-etliyland  Potassium-methyl  709 
Potassium -salts.  Manufacture  of  .       .  — 

I.  Manufacture  ofPotassium-carbo- 
nate  from  the  ashes  of  Timber 

and  of  Land-plants  in  general  .  — 

1.  Potash  from  the  ash  of  Forest- 
timber   713 

.2.  Potash  as  a  bye-product  from 
the  manufacture  of  Beet-root 
and  Cane-sugar     .       .       .  712 

3.  Sulphate  and  Carbonate  of 
Potassium  as  bj'e-products  in 
the  manufacture  of  Tartaric 
acid       .      .       .       .  .713 

II.  From  the  Ashes  of  Marine 

Plants  714 

III.  From  Sea-water,  Brine-springs, 
and  Saline  Deposits: 

1.  From  .Sea-ivater  .       .  716 

2.  From  Brine-springs      .       .  717 

3.  Preparation  of  Potassium - 
chloride  from  the  Salt-beds  of 
Stassfurt        ....  718 

iv.  From  Felspar  and  other  Sili-  ' 
Gates  719 

V.  Potash  from  Wool    .       .       .  720 

Potato  — 

Pot!Uo-fat  723 

Potato  fusel-oil  (s.  Fusel-oil,  ii.  753). 

Potstone  — 

Potter's  Clay  (s.  Clay,  i.  1024). 

Pottery  723 

Pounxa        ......  — 

Pourprite     ......  — 

Powder  (s.  Gunpowder). 
Powder  of  Algaroth 

Pozzuolana  ......  724 

Prase    ...      ^       ....       .  — 

Praseo-cobalt       .      ..  .      .  — 


Praseolite 

Prasin  .... 
Prasochrome 
Precipitate  . 
Precipitate,  White 
Precipitate,  Red  . 
Predazzite  . 
Pregrattite  . 
Prehnite 
Prehnitoid  . 
Primula 
Primulin 
Prince's  Metal 
Printing,  Cliemical 

Litiiography  . 

Chromolithography 

Zincography  . 
Propalanine  . 
Proprirgylic  Ether 
Prophetin-resin  . 
Propionamide 

Dichloropropionamide 
Propione 
Propionic  acid 

Propionates  . 

Bromopropionic  acid 

Chloropropionic  acid 

Indopropionic  acid 

Nitropropiouic  acid 
Propionic  Aldehyde 

Tribroraopropionic  Aldehj'di 

Pentachloropropionic  Aldeh; 
Propionic  Ethers  . 
Propionitrile. 

Dichloropropionitrile 
Propyl  or  Trityl  . 
Propylamine  (s.  Tritvlamine). 
Propylene  (s.  Trit.vlene). 
Propylic  Alcohol,  Ether,  &c.  (s.  Tritylic 

Alcohol,  Ether,  &c.), 
Prosopite 
Protagon 

Protein .... 
Protheite  (a.  Vesuvian). 
Protic  acid  . 
Protobastite  . 
Protocatechuic  acid 
Proto-compounds  . 
Protogine 
Proustite 
Provence  Oil 
Prunelle  Salt 
Prunnerite    .       .  , 
Prunus .... 
Prussian  Blue 
Prussic  acid  (s.  Cyanide  of  Hvdrogen, 
ii.  214). 

Prussin.  ...... 

Przibramite  

Psatyrin  (s.  Hartin,  iii,  14). 
Pseudo-acetic  acid  (s.  Butyracetic  acid, 
ii  688). 

Pseudo-albite  (s.  Andesin,  i.  291). 
Ps«udo-alUarnin  (s.  Anchusin,  i.  290). 
Pseudo-apatite     .       .       .       .  . 
Pseudo-butjdic  alcohol  (s.  Tetrylic  al- 
cohols). 

Pseudo-chrysolite  

Pseudo-cerain  

Pseudo-curarine  

Pseudo-diallyl-alcohol  (s.  Diallyl-com- 

pounds,  in  Appendix). 
Peeudo  ervthrin  
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Pseudo-hexyl-alcohol )  (s.  Secondary 
Pseudo-hexyl-glycol  j  Alcohols). 
Pseudo-leucine  (s.  Leucine,  iii.  682). 
Pseudo-libethenite  (s.  Phosphates,  p. 
561). 

Pseudo-malachite  (p.  561). 
Pseudomorph       .       .       .       .  . 
Pseudomorphine(s.  Morphine,  iii.  1061). 
Pseudo-orcin  (s.  Erythromannite  ii. 
604). 

Pseudopropylic   Alcohol  (s.  Tritylic 
Alcohols). 

Pseudopliite  

Pseudo-purpurin  (s.  Purpurin). 
Pseudo-quartzite  . 
Pseudo- quinine 
Pseudo-stearoptenes 
Pseudo-steatite 

Pseudosulphocyanogen  (p.  Pcrs 

cyanogen,  p  380). 
Pseudotalcite 
Pseudoto.^ine 
Pseudotriplite 
Pseiidoveratiine  . 
Pseudo-uric  acid  . 
Psilonielane  .... 
Psoralea  .... 
Pteleic  acid  .... 
Pteleyl  (s  Mesityl,  iii.  929). 
Pteritannic  acid  . 
Ptyalin  .... 
Ptj'cliotis  .... 
Pucciue  .... 
Puddling  (s.  Iron,  iii.  347). 
Pumice  (s.  Obsidian,  p.  169). 

Pulsatilla  

Punahlite  (s.  Poonahlite,  p.  688 ). 
Puiiica  ....... 

Punicin  

Purple,  Aniline  .  .  .  .  . 
Purple  of  Cassius  .  .  .  .  . 
Purple  Copper  (s.  Copper,  Sulphides  of, 

ii.  78). 

Purple  Cruorin  

Purpuramide  (s.  Purpurein). 

Purpurates  

Purpiirate  of  Ammonium,  or  Mu- 
rexide       .       .       .       .  . 
Purpurate  of  Potassium,  Sodium, 

&c  

Isopurpurates       .       .       .  . 

Bletapurpurates    .       .       .  . 

Purpurein  ...... 

Purpureocobalt  (s.  Cobalt-bases,  Ani- 

moniacal,  i.  10o2). 
Purpuric  acid  (s.  Purpurates). 

Purpurin  

Purpurino  (s.  Porporino,  p.  691). 
Purree  ....... 

Purreic  acid  (s.  Euxanthic  acid,  iii. 
609). 

Purennone  (s.  Euxanthone,  ii.  690) 
Pus      .....  . 

Pu«chkinite  

Putrangira  

Putrefaction  (s.  Fermentation,  ii.  623) 

Pycnite  

Pycnometer  

Pvc.iotrope  (s.  Serpentine). 
Pyin  ) 
Pyocyanin     >(s.  Pus). 
Pyoxanthose  J 
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Pyraconitic  acid  (s.  Itaconic  acid,  iii. 
435). 

Pyrallolite  

Pyrantimonite  

Pyrargillite  ...... 

Pyrargyrite  

Pj'relain  ...... 

Pyrenai'te  

Pyrene  ....... 

Pyrethrin  

Pyrgom  

Pyridine  ...... 

Platinopyridine  and  Platosopyri- 
dine  

Ethyl-pyridine  .... 

Pyrites  .  

Pyro-acetic  Spirit  (s.  Acetone,  i.  26). 
Pyroalizaricacid  (s.  Phthalic  Anhydride, 
p.  631). 

Pyrobenzoline  (s.  Lophinc,  iii.  733). 
Pyrocamphretic  acid  .... 
Pyrocatechin  (s.  Oxyplienic  acid,  p.  315J 

Pyrochlore  

Pyrocitric  acids  

Pyrochro'ite  ...... 

Pyroclasite  

Pyrocomenic  acid  (s.  Pyroraeconic  acid, 
p.  760 ). 

Pyroconine  ...... 

Pyrodextrin  

Pyrodmalite  (s.  I'yrosmalite,  p.  771). 
Pyrogallein  ..... 

Pyrogaliic  acid  

Pyrogen  ...... 

Pyroglucic  acid  (s.  PyrodextrinJ. 
Pyroglyceriu  (s.  Diglycerin,  ii.  895 ). 
Pyroglycide  (Metaylycerin,  ii.  895). 
Pyroguomic  Minerals  .... 

Pyroguaiacic  acid  (Guaiacol,  ii.  946). 
Pyroguaiaciu  (s.  Guacaium,  ii.  948). 

Pyrola  

Pyroleic  acid 
Pyrol  igneous  acid 
Pyroline  (s.  Pyrrol). 
Pyrolithofellic  acid 
Pyrolivilic  acid 
Pyrolusite  .... 
Pyrouialic  acid  (s.  Maleic  acid,  ii 
Pyroraaric  acid 
Pyromeconic  acid 

Bromopyromeconic  acid 
Indopyromeconic  acid  . 
Pj'romeline  .... 
Pyromellitic  acid  . 
i'y romer.de  .... 
Pyrometer  .... 
Pyromorintannic  acid  (s.  Oxj'phenic 

acid,  p.  315). 
Pyromorphite  .... 
Pyromucamide  (p.  764). 
Pyromucic  acid  .... 
Appendix  to  Pyromucic  acid  : 

Mucobromic  acid 

Mucochloric  acid 

Muconic  acid 
Pyromucic  acid.  Amides  of : 

1.  Pyromucamide. 

2.  Carbopj'rrolic  acid 

3.  Dipyromucamide,  or  Carbopyrrol- 
amide. 

Pyromucic  Alcohol 
Pyromucic  Chloride 
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Pyromucic  Ethers : 

Ethylic  Pyromucate 

Chloropyromucic  ether 
Pyrope  .... 
Pyropectic  acid  . 
Pyrophorus  . 
Pyrophosphamic  acids : 

1.  P3'rophospharaic  acid 

2.  Pyrophosphodiaraic  acid 

3.  Pyrophosphotriamic  acid 
Pyrophosphoric  acid  (s.  Phosphorus, 

.  Oxygen-acids  of,  p.  539). 
Pyroph3'llite  .... 
Pyrophysalite  (s.  Physalite,  p.  634). 
Pyropiii  .... 
Pyropissite  .... 
Pyroquinol  (s.  Hydroquiuone,  iii 
Pyroraceinic  acid  , 

Pyroracemates 

p  -pyroracemic  acid 
Pyroretin  .... 
Pyrorthite  (a.  Orthite,  p.  237). 
Pyrosclerite  .... 

Kajmmererite 

Khodochrome 
Pyrosmalite  .... 
Pyrosorbio  acid  (s.  Maleic  acid, 

784). 

Pyroslearin  

Pyrostibite  (s.  Kermesite,  iii.  446). 
Pyrotartaric  acid  . 

Pyrotartrates 

Dibromopyrotartaric  acids 
Pj'rotartaric  Anhydride 
Pyrotartaric  Ethers 
PjTotartranil 
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Pyrotartranilic  acid 
Pyrotartrimide 
Pyrotartronitranil 
Pyrotartronitranih'c  acid 
P3-rotechny  . 
Pyroterebic  acid  . 
Pvro-uric  acid  (s.  Cvanuric  acid,  ii. 
288). 

Pyroxam  (s.  Xyloidin). 
Pj'roxanthin 
Pyoxanthogen 
pNroxeiiC 
Pyroxenite 
Pyroxylin 

Gun-cotton  . 

Preparation 

Properties  . 

Decompositions 

Application  to  Gunnery 

Application  to  other  Military 
purposes. 

Application  to  Blasting 
Pyroxylin  for  the  preparation  of 

Collodioa  .... 

Pyrrhite  

P^  rrhol  (8.  Pyrrol). 

Pyrrhopine  

Pyrrhoretin  ..... 
Pyrrhosiderite  (s.  Gothite,  ii.  940). 

Pyrrhotin  

Pyrrol  

Pyrrol-red  

Pyruvic  acid  (s.  P^'roraceniic  acid,  p. 
769). 
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CORRECTION 


C'H^NO"   C"H"NO' 

ill.  997   iii.  967 

114-6  +  6  .  35-5   114-6  +  5  .  35-5 

from  the  from 

C-'H^'O^C'S-O  C'»H"O.C'S'0 

and  hydrocarbonous   and  a  liydrocarbonou.s 

take  on  the  form   take  the  form 

and  variable   and  a  variable 

,  if  ,  and  if 

in  these   on  tliese 

or  molybdic   dele  or 

castor-oil,  alcohol  castor-oil  alcohol 

C"H'Hg.S.IigCl  C'H'ffgS.HgCl 

heptyl   heptylene 

in   with 

nuts  ants 

[3],  61   [3],  i.  61 

less  more 

extended  extruded 

Te(CH»)*  Te(CH')= 

iie   -j      Q„  t  (OH)'    •-  ■i'^    ^     o"       +  "    I  (OH)' 

T«M(c'hT  +  2Sv.{(ohV     ••     Te"(CTi')"   +        {  iot)' 

H'Cl  HCl 

Logwood  Brazil  wood 

Le  Lews 

0-7  0-8 

as  high  as  above 

(NO')'  (NO')' 

H=Ba"   H'Ba" 

[C"H»N"']"  I  N  C"H'(NO')  I  „ 

H»        fO'  H'  S" 

diplienylenic   xeuylenic 

I)benylenlic   xenylenic 

C"lt°0=  +  CH'-N  CH'O'  +  2C"H'N 

C-H'NO  +  2H'0  2C"'H»N0  +  H'O 

xvlyl   formyl 

H"."  H"> 

C'lrN'"   C»H'N"' 

454    461 

C"H»N'   CH^N" 

C«HBrN"'|j,.   C«HBrN"'Jjj 

cyaniline  cyananiline 

•i'C'H'IN   2C°H''IN 
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intelligent  observation  of  disease  can  constitute 
such  a  title.  Other  works  will  compete  with 
this,  but  will  not  soon  supersede  it.    As  a  book 


of  reference  it  will  hold  its  grotmd  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  Few  men  will  do  for  us  what  Dr. 
Copland  has  done.  Men  are  all  taking  to 
specialties  now  :  they  are  spending  their  ener- 
gies on  fine  poiiits  in  physiology,  which  no 
doubt  will  prove  rich  in  medical  results,  and  will 
largely  alter — indeed  have  already  altered — ■ 
our  notions  of  disease  and  its  treatment  ;  but 
we  shall  long  be  indebted  to  Dr.  Copland's 
Dictionary  for  a  sj^stematic,  elaborate,  and 
withal  practical  account  of  almost  every  internal 
disease,  and  of  the  history  of  our  knowledge  of 
it,  such  as  is  not  to  be  got  in  any  other  book  in 
our  language."  The  Lancet. 


^  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE. 

By  James  Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.   &c.    (the  larger  work.)    3  vols. 

Svo,  5/.  ILf. 


LECTURES     ON    THE    PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

By  TIlO^LVS  Watson,  M.I>.  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the  Queen.  Fourth 
Edition.    2  \  ols.  8vn,  34.1-. 

BRIEF  AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  THE  LATE  SlR  B.  C.  BRODIE,  Bart. 
Printed  from  the  Author's  MS.    Second  Edition.     Fcap.,  4^.  i>d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY: 

Containing  the  Analysis  of  the  Inlelleclual  Powers.  By  J.  D,  Morell, 
^LA.,  LL.D.    Post  Svo,  7.<-.  bd. 
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WORKS  m  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITEKA  TURE, 


INTRODUCTION  TO  MENTAL  PHILO- 
SOPHY, 

On  the  Inductive  Method,    By  J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.,  LL.D.    8vo,  \2s. 


^HE  EMOTIONS  AND  THE  WILL: 

Complethig  a  Systematic  Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.  By  Alexander 
Bain,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Second 
Edition,  revised.    8vo,  15^. 


^HE  SENSES  AND  THE  INTELLECT. 

By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of 
Aberdeen.    Second  Edition,  witli  numerous  Emendations.    8vo,  15^. 


QN  THE  STUDY  OF  CHARACTER: 

Including  an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A., 
Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.    8vo,  gj. 


EXAMINATION  OF  SIR  W.  HAMILTON'S 

PHILOSOPHY, 

And  of  the  Principal  Philosophical  Questions  discussed  in  his  Writings. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster.  Second  Edition,  revised. 
Svo,  14^. 


A    SYSTEM    OF    LOGIC,  RATIOCINATIVE 

AND  INDUCTIVE; 

Being  a  Connected  View  of  the  Principles  of  Evidence  and  the  Methods  of 
Scientific  Investigation.  By  John  Stuart  Mill,  M.P.  for  Westminster. 
Sixth  Edition.    2  vols.,  25J. 
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|latfjo(ogiT  anil  i\t  '^xmiwuwi  nf  gtscasi. 
LECTURES  ON  SURGICAL  PATHOLOGY. 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  Collei^e  of  Surgeons  of  England.  By  J.  Paget, 
F.  R.  S.,  Surgeon-Extraordinary  to  H.M.  the  Queen,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary 
to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  and  Christ's 
Hospitals.  Revised  and  Edited  by  W.  Turner,  M.B.  Lond.,  Senior 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  8vo,  with  117 
Woodcuts,  z\s. 

OBSERVATION  IN  MEDICINE; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Case-taking  :  including  a  Special  Description  of  the  most 
Common  Thoracic  Diseases  and  Abnormal  States  of  the  Blood  and  Urine. 
By  John  Southey  Warter,  M.D.  Edin.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  London.    8vo,  with  16  Woodcuts,  price  "js.  6d. 


\  TREATISE  ON  THE  CONTINUED  FEVERS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

By  C.  MuRCHisoN,  M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever  Hos- 
pital.   8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates,  I'&s. 

(2;LINICAL   RESEARCHES    ON    DISEASE  IN 

INDIA. 

By  Charles  Morehead,  M.D.,  Principal  of  Grant  Medical  College, 
Surgeon  to  the  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  Hospital,  &c.  .Second  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised.    8vo,  21s. 


QN  DIPHTHERIA. 

By  E.  H.  Greenhow,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Consulting  Physician  to  the 
Western  General  Dispensary,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital, &c.    8vo,  7^.  6d. 


gT.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL  REPORTS. 

Edited  by  Dr.  Edwards  and  Mr.  Callender.  With  4  Illustrations  in 
Lithography,  and  several  Woodcuts.    8vo,  "js.  6d. 
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WORKS  ON  FA  TIIOLOG  Y, 


QN  EPIDEMIC  DIARRHCEA  AND  CHOLERA; 

Their  Pathology  and  Treatment:  with  a  Record  of  Cases.  By  GEORGE 
Johnson,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital.    Post  8vo,  7^.  6d. 

ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEY  ; 

Their  Pathology,  Diagnosis,  and  Treatment.  By  the  same  Author.  8vo,  14J. 


QN  CANCER:  ITS  ALLIES  AND  COUNTER- 
FEITS. 

By  Weeden  Cooke,  Surgeon  to  the  Cancer  Hospital  and  to  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital,  late  President  of  the  Harveian  Society  of  London,  Orator 
for  the  Year  1866  to  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  &c.  With  12 
Coloured  Plates.    8vo,  12s.  6d. 

(^LINICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON  DISEASES 

OF  THE  HEART  AND  THORACIC  AORTA. 

By  Peyton  Blakiston,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  late  Physician  to  the  Bir- 
mingham General  Hospital.    Post  8vo,  6^.  6d. 


^HE    FORMS,    COMPLICATIONS,  CAUSES, 

PREVENTION  AND  TREATMENT  OF  CONSUMPTION 
AND  BRONCHITIS  : 

Comprising  also  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Scrofula.  By  James 
Copland,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    8vo,  12s.  bd. 


^HE  ELEMENTS  OF  PROGNOSIS  IN  Con- 
sumption ; 

"With  Indications  for  the  Prevention  and  Treahnent.  By  James  Edward 
Pollock,  M.D.,  &c.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption  and  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Brompton.-  8vo,  with  4  Illustrations,  \dfS. 


(CONSUMPTION,  AS  ENGENDERED  BY  RE- 

BREATHED  AIR  AND  CONSEQUENT  ARREST  OF  THE 
UNCONSUMED  CARBONACEOUS  WASTE, 

Its  Prevention  and  Possible  Cure.  By  Henry  MacCormac,  M.D. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged  and  revised.    8vo,  6j-. 
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QN  STRABISMUS,  OR  SQUINTING; 

Its  Cure  without  Operation.  By  C.  IIolthouse,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to 
the  Westminster  Hospital  and  to  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Southwark. 

[//!  prcparatio)!. 


PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES 

OF  THE  EYE. 

By  William  Mackenzie,  M.D.,  Surgeon-Oculist  in  Scotland  in  Ordinary 
to  tlie  Queen,  &c.  Tlie  Fourth  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  much 
enlarged.    8vo,  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  30^. 

MANUAL    FOR    THE  CLASSIFICATION, 

TRAINING,  AND  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED, 
IMBECILE,  AND  IDIOTIC. 

By  P.  Martin  Duncan,  M.B.  Lond.  F.G.S.  F.A.S.L.  Honorary 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles ;  and  William  Millard,  Superintendent  of  the  Eastern 
Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles.     Post  8vo,  5^-. 


lltebkal  Morhs. 
^HE    DIAGNOSIS    AND    TREATMENT  OF 

DISEASES  OF  WOMEN,  INCLUDING  THE  DIAGNOSIS 
OF  PREGNANCY. 

By  Graily  Hewitt,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of 
Women,  University  College,  and  Obstetric  Physician  to  University 
College  Hospital.    8vo,  i6j. 

EXPOSITION  OF   THE   SIGNS   AND  SYMP- 
TOMS OF  PREGNANCY : 

With  some  other  Papers  on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By  W.  F. 
Montgomery,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.I.A.  Reprint  of  the  Second  Edition 
(1856),  which  was  rewritten  and  enlarged.  Svo,  with  Portrait,  6  coloured 
Plates  comprising  25  Figures,  and  48  Woodcuts,  25^. 


8  WORKS  ON  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY, 


f^INTS  TO  MOTHERS  FOR  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT OF  THEIR  HEALTH  DURING  PREGNANCY 
AND  IN  THE  LYING-IN   ROOM  : 

With  Hints  on  Nursing,  &c.  By  THOMAS  Bull,  IiI.D.  Sixteenth 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.    Fcap.  ^s. 

XHE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN 

IN  HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

By  the  same  Author.    Eighth  Edition.     Fcap.  5^. 

LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY 

AND  CHILDHOOD. 

By  Charles  West,  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
and  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children.  A  New  Edition,  being 
the  Fifth,  revised  and  enlarged.    Svo,  16^-. 

HOW  TO  NURSE  SICK  CHILDREN: 

Intended  especially  as  a  Help  to  the  Nurses  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children :  but  containing  Directions  which  may  be  found  of  service  to  all 
who  have  the  Charge  of  the  Young.  By  the  same  Author.  Third  Edition, 
Fcap.  IS.  6d. 


^HE  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  J.  Cooper  Forster,  F.R.C.S.  &c.  Assistant-Surgeon  to,  and  Lec- 
turer on  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital.  With  Coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
Svo,  1 5 J. 

^HE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HEALTH; 

Or,  an  Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary  Conditions  conducive 
to  Human  Longevity  and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith,  M.D. 
Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Svo,  with  113  Figures  engraved 
on  Wood  expressly  for  this  Edition,  1 5^. 


A   MANUAL  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  PRACTICE 

OF  MEDICINE. 

By  W.  B.  Kesteven,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England,  &c.  Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  ;  with  many  Addi- 
tions, and  the  omissiou  of  such  topics  as  were  found  in  practice  to  render  the 
first  edition  less  strictly  adapted  for  domestic  use.    Fcap. ,  5j-. 
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^HE  RESTORATION  OF  HEALTH; 

Or,  the  Application  of  the  Laws  of  Hygiene  to  the  Recovery  of  Health  :  a 
Manual  for  the  Invalid,  and  a  Guide  in  the  Sick  Room.  By  W.  Strange, 
M.D.,  &c..  Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Worcester.    Fcap.,  6j-. 


gEA-AIR  AND  SEA-BATHING  FOR  CHILDREN 

AND  INVALIDS; 

Their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Mode  of  Employment.  By  Mons.  Le  Dr. 
Brochard,  Physician  to  the  Sea-Bathing  Estalilishment  La  Tremblade, 
S.W.  of  France.  Translated  and  Edited  by  W.  Strange,  M.D.,  &c., 
Physician  to  the  General  Hospital,  Worcester.    Fcap.,  3^. 


LECTURES   ON   THE   GERMAN  MINERAL 

WATERS  AND  THEIR  RATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT; 

With  an  Appendix  embracing  a  concise  Account  of  the  Principal  European 
Spas  and  Climatic  Health  Resorts.  By  Sigismund  Sutro,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  German  Hospital,  &c.  8vo, 
I2s.  iid. 


]S^OTES  ON  HOSPITALS. 


By  Florence  Nightingale.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  and  for  the  most 
part  re-written.    Post  410,  with  13  Plans,  iSj. 


THOMSONS  CONSPECTUS  OF  THE  BRITISH 

PHARMACOPCEIA. 

Twenty-fourth  Edition,  corrected  and  made  confonnable  throughout  to  the 
New  Pharmacopoeia  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Education.  By 
Edmund  Lloyd  Birkett,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians,  Physician  to  the  City  of  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Chest.    iSmo,  5^.  dd.  cloth,  or  6j-.  dd.  roan  tuck. 
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WORKS  ON  MATERIA  MEDIC  A  AND  DIETITICS, 


]y[ANUAL    OF    MATERIA    MEDICA  AND 

THERAPEUTICS  : 

Being  an  Abridgment  of  the  late  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  of  Materia 
Medica,  arranged  in  conformity  with  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and 
adapted  to  the  use  of  Medical  Practitioners,  Chemists  and  Druggists, 
Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  Students,  &c.  By  Frederic  John  Farre, 
M.D.  Cantab.,  F.R.C.P.L.,  F.L.S.,  Senior  Physician  to  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital,  and  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
College,  London  Editor  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia.  Assisted  by  Robert 
Bentley,  M.R.C.  S.,  F.L.S.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  King's  College,  and 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  to  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
Great  Britain;  and  by  Robert  Warington,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  Chemical 
Operator  to  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  and  Vice-President  of  the  Chemical 
Society.     I  vol.  8vo,  pp.  642,  with  90  Woodcuts,  21s. 

£)R.   PEREIRA'S  ELEMENTS  OF  MATERIA 

MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS. 

Fourth  Edition  of  the  Original  Work,  revised  principally  from  the  Author's 
materials  by  Alfred  S.  Taylor,  M.D.,  and  G.  Owen  Rees,  M.D. 
3  vols.  8vo,  3/.  15^. 

\*  Although  the  publication  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  has  rendered 
obsolete  the  directions  given  in  Dr.  Pereira's  Elements  for  the  preparation 
of  medicines,  yet  its  value,  as  a  work  containing  extensive  information  on 
the  origin,  characters,  properties,  and  uses  of  drugs,  is,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions, in  no  way  affected  thereby ;  and  a  large  quantity  of  additional 
matter,  which  it  was  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  Manual,  such  as  the 
Influence  of  Mind,  the  Action  of  Light,  Heat,  and  Electricity,  of  Food, 
Exercise,  and  Climate,  &c.,  still  retains  its  original  value. 


QN  THE  DIET  OF  CHILDREN. 

By  G.  T.  Gream,  M.  D.  ,  Physician- Accoucheur  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
of  Wales.    Fcap.  8vo,  ^s. 


QN  FOOD  AND  ITS  DIGESTION: 

Being  an  Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton,  M.D.,  Physician 
to,  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology  in,  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  8vo,  w  ith  48 
Woodcuts,  12s. 


^HE  HANDBOOK  OF  DINING; 

Or,  Corpulency  and  Leanness  scientifically  considered.  By  Brillat- 
Savarin,  Author  of  "  Physiologic  du  Gout."  Translated  by  L.  F.  Simp- 
son.   New  Edition,  revised,  with  two  Additional  Chapters.    Fcap.,  3^.  6cl. 
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jyjODERN  COOKERY  FOR  PRIVATE  FAMI- 
LIES 

Reduced  to  a  System  of  Easy  Practice  in  a  Series  of  carefully  tested 
Receipts,  in  which  the  Principles  of  Baron  Liebig  and  other  eminent 
writers  have  been  as  much  as  possible  applied  and  explained.  By  Eliza 
Acton.  Newly  revised  and  much  enlarged  Edition,  with  additional  Plates 
and  Woodcuts,  Is.  6d. 

*»*  Of  this  popular  Cookery  Book  81,000  copies  have  been  sold. 


(iTIjcmistrn. 

J)ICTIONARY   OF   CHEMISTRY   AND  THE 

ALLIED  BRANCHES   OF   OTHER  SCIENCES; 
Founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.     By  Henry  Watts,  F. C.S., 
assisted  by  eminent  Contributors.    4  vols.  Svo.     In  course  of  publication 
periodically  in  Parts.    Vol.  I.  t,is.  6d.,  Vol.  II.  26s.,  and  Vol.  III.  price 
3 1  J-.  6d.,  are  now  ready. 

£LEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.    By  Willl'vm  Allen  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D., 
F. R.  S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  King's  College,  London.    Revised  Edition, 
complete  in  3  vols.  Svo,  2/.  ly.    May  be  had  separately  : — 
Part  L— CHEMICAL  PHYSICS,  3rd  Edition,  12s. 

,,    II.— INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  3rd  Edition,  21s. 

,,  III.— ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY,  2ncl  Edition,  20s. 


MANUAL  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

Descriptive  and  Theoretical.  By  William  Odling,  M.B.,  F.  R.S., 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Secretary  to  the  Chemical 
Society,  and  Lecturer  on  Chemistry  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 
Part  I.  Svo,  cjs.  sewed. 

^  COURSE  OF  PRACTICAL  CHEMISTRY, 

Arranged  for  the  use  of  Medical  Students,  with  express  reference  to  the 
Three  Months'  Summer  Practice.  By  the  same  Author.  Second  Edition, 
illustrated  with  70  new  W^oodcuts  of  Microscopical  Preparations  and  Che- 
mical Apparatus,  •]s.  6d. 

LECTURES  ON  ANIMAL  CHEMISTRY, 

Delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  Svo,  4.S.  6d. 
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WORKS  ON  CHEMISTRY  AND  SCIENCE, 


fJANDBOOK  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

Adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Notation.  By  F.  T.  Conington, 
M.A.,  F.C.S.    Post  8vo,  7j.  (>d. 

CONINGTON'S     TABLES    FOR  QUALITATIVE 

ANALYSIS.    Designed  as  a  Companion  to  the  above.    2s.  6d. 


^  HANDBOOK  OF  VOLUMETRICAL  ANA- 
LYSIS. 

By  Robert  H.  Scott,  M.  A.,  T.C.D.,  Secretary  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  Dublin,  and  Lecturer  in  Mineralogy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  Post 
8vo,  4J.  6d. 

T^HE  TOXICOLOGIST'S  GUIDE  : 

A  New  Manual  on  Poisons,  giving  the  Best  Methods  to  be  pursued  for  the 
Detection  of  Poisons  (post-mortem  or  otherwise).  By  John  Horsley, 
F.C.S.,  Analytical  Chemist.  [Ready. 


DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE,  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART; 

Comprising  the  Definitions  and  Derivations  of  the  Scientific  Terms  in 
general  use,  together  with  the  History  and  Descriptions  of  the  Scientific 
Principles  of  nearly  every  branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited  by 
the  late  W.  T.  Brande,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.L.,  and  E.  of  H.M.  Mint,  Hon. 
Prof,  of  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the  Rev. 
George  W.  Cox,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford;  assisted 
by  Gentlemen  of  eminent  Scientific  and  Literary  Acquirements.  In  course 
of  publication  in  12  Parts,  each  containing  240  pages,  price  ^s.;  forming  3 
vols.,  medium  8vo,  price  21^.  each. 

IJRE'S  DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 
TURES, AND  MINES. 

Re-written  and  enlarged  by  ROBERT  Hunt,  F.  R.S.,  assisted  by  numerous 
Gentlemen  eminent  in  Science  and  the  Arts.  With  2000  Woodcuts. 
3  vols.  8vo,  4/. 
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ELEMENTS    OF    PHYSICS    OR  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Written  for  General  Use  in  Plain  or  Non-teclmical  Language.  By  Neil 
Arnott,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Physician  Extraordinary  to  the  Queen, 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London.  Sixth  Edition, 
thoroughly  revised,  and  containing  in  the  SECOND  Part  the  new  com- 
pleting chapters  on  Electricity  and  Astronomy,  with  an  Outline  of  Popular 
Mathematics.  8vo,  in  Two  Parts,  which  may  be  had  separately,  price 
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